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PREFACE 
articles are diſſeminated in the variety of Dictionaries already extant - 
with all theſe performances we ſhall endeavour to enrich. this Work; 
being determined that nothing valuable (hall eſcape our vigilance and 


attention. The whole ſubſtance of every ingenious production on the 
ſubjet of Grammar, {hall be [tranſplanted into bags 4 New * 
Engliſh Diftionary, 1 2 95 | 

Every Dictionary hitherto publiſhed of the Engliſh language is either 
a large folio which coſts ſeveral poutids, or a ſmall volume in octavo, o, of 
the price of ſix or twelve ſhillings; The former is conſequently” too 
prolix, and the latter too conciſe : we therefore imagined that a me- 


dium between the two extremes would, at once, contribute to the im- 


* and economy of the purchaſers, e 07 VINOD UB 200105197 

Excluſive of erery article neceſſary for underſtanding the hinge 
of this country, this Work will alſo comprehend the Biography, or 
lives of the moſt celebrated perſons who have: flouriſhed in theſe” king g- 
doms 3 and a geographical deſcription of the world; including a par- 
ticular account of the counties, cities, and principal towns of England 
and Wales. Together with the chronology of the world, or a complete 
regiſter of every remarkable event ; and the whole heathen mythology. 
This Work will be extenſive and copious; and, though leſs expenſive 
than the folios on the ſame ſubject, it will contain five times _ quan- | 
| "_ of wy octavo bn in one volume: | 


Drayton, April 8, 1780. 1 c. MARRIOTT. 
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A vowel, the firſt letter of the alphabet in 
Latin, Engliſh, French, and indeed of 

X. all the known languages, excepting the 
"I Echiopic, in which it is the thirteenth. 
The reaſon generally affigned for its priority, is, that 
it is the firſt ſound pronounced by infants ;. needs no 
other motion to form it, than a bare opening of the 
lips; and is that which the dumb are ſooneſt taught 
to pronounce, It is, indeed, ſo much the language 
of nature, that, apon all ſudden and extraordinary 
occaſions, we are naturally led to it,. to expreſs our 
admiration, joy, anguiſh,. or averſion ; and, where 
the paſſion is very ſtrong, we frequently increaſe the 


force of the A, by adding an aſpirate, as ab / In the 


Engliſh language it has three different ſounds, which, 
in imitation of foreigners, may be ſtiled the /lender, | 
F i eo ut os be fees | 
a, ſender, is the peculiar ſound of the Engliſh 
language, reſembling the ſound of the French : maſ- 
culine, or their a in pair; or is rather a middle ſound 
between them. Of this ſound we have examples in 
place, face, mace, and all words which terminate in 
ation; as nation, &. ie | 
a, open, like the @ of the. Italians, is ſounded in 
„ ff. 8 
The a broad, reſembling that of the Germans, 
occurs in many of our monoſyllables, as talk, walk, 
balk, where it is 
or aw in law. 


2 
- 


his was, probably, the ancient 


ſound of the Saxons, fince it is, even now, retained | 


in the ruftic-pronunciation and dialects of the north, 
the Scotch pronouncing maun for man, haund for 


A is likewiſe ſhort in glaſs, fancy; and long in 
tlaxe, maze, &c. It 020 is made long by 
2 e final, as plane, or by the addition of an i, as 
W i 

A, before nouns of the ſingular number, denotes 


a 4 


.@ year,” 


A., among logicians, ſigni 


onouced like ax in pauſe, cauſe; g 


one, as à man; that is, one man; or ſignifies ſome- 


thing indefinite, as, @ man may paſs this way; that 


s .# pe 1 


, '. * „ Y 
is, any man. Before a word beginning with a vowel;. 
it is written an; a8 an or, an 25 he grammari- 
ans of the laſt age direct it likewiſe to be uſed be - 
fore an h; which is obſerved by moderns before an 
þ ſilent, as an herb, an hone! man; but when the 


is pronounced, or. aſpirated, we uſe a, as 4 


horſe. | | 
" the Julian calendar, A- is the ficſt of the Do- 
minical ] "I 3 | 
A, or aa, is uſed by phyſicians as an abbrevia-- 
tion of ana, and ſignifies an equal quantity of the 
ingroiayts that immediately precede it in the pre- 
cription,” 2 5 
4A, when. placed before a participle, denotes ſome- 
action not yet finiſhed, as I am a walking, A was an- 
ciently a contraction for at, when placed before fir= 
names, as Thomas 2 Becket. In other caſes it ſigni- 
fies to, as, 2 hunting Chloe went.” Prior. 
They goa begging to a bankrupt's door.“ DRY. 
Tt has likewiſe a peculiar fignification, denoting 
each,. when we ſay, He gains a hundred pounds: 
| «© They gain'd a thoufand pounds @ 
man.“ And ſometimes is contracted from at; as 


in @ aſſope, afoot, athirfl, It is ſometimes re- 
N es q 


as In a-riſe, 2 a- wale, a- ruund. 
an univerſal affirma- 
tive propoſition, Among the Romans it was, in the- 


their trials of criminal cauſes, for ab/ſoive, or acquit- 
tance ; whence Cicero ſtiles it, ©* Jitera ſalutaris,” a. 
ſaving letter. In the inſcriptions of marbles, it 


"ſtands for Auguſtus, ager, aiunt, When, double, it 
ſignifies Auguſfi; and when triple, auro, argents, . 


are, gold, filver, braſs. A onthe reverſe of · ancient 


medals, implies that they were ſtruck at Argos, or at 


Athens; but, on modern ones, at Paris. Among 


| merchants, if ſet alone, after a bill of exchange, it: 
ſignifies accepted, and ſerves to diftingviſh their ſets- 
of accounts, inſtead of a fi 


is inſtead of 1, 2, 3. W 
, 


iving of votes, uſed for antique, or I diſſent. In 


gure, as A, B, C, which. 


Boulognois, and runs to the north, 3 — 


Omer's, ſoon after which it receives ſeveral rivulets, 


in this place; namely, the making the deputics and 


h 
to be deputies themſelves.” It lies thirty miles N. W. 
teſtants. The counts of Hapſburgh, and their ſuc- 
here, but after the Swiſs, by the tyranny of their 
governors, were forced to ſhake off the Joke of 
that powerful houſe, the inhabitants demoli 
. caſtle, and, from its ruins, built the town-houſe, 


long. 8 deg. 10 min. E. 


n 1 


XR 


* 


— * 


. ——— — 
A, from the age of Severus to that of Gordianus, 
wants the croſs ſtroke in the middle, being en- 
graved in all the inſcriptions found in this iſland A, 
not A. | 3 
A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or arts; 
as A. B. batchelor of arts; anno, or year; as A. D. 
anno Domini, in the year of our Lord. . 
AA, a river of France, whoſe ſource is in Upper 


1 


towns of Reuty and Artois, and flows throug 


and then divides into three branches, one of which 
falls into the canal of Calais; the middle ſtream re- 
tains its name, ſeparates Flanders from Picardy, and 
falls into the Engliſh channel a little below Grave- 
line; the weſtern ſtream is called La Colme, and 
falls, by ſeveral mouths, into the canals of Bour- 


| bourg, Mardyke, Furneſe, and Dunkirk. 1 


AA'IN-CHARIN, .S. a village of Judah, three 
miles E. of the deſart of St. John, and ſeven from 
Jeruſalem, It is ſaid to he the place where Zacharias 
lived, and is viſited by pi rims on. that account. 
About three furlongs off is the convent of St. John, 
which was wholly rebuilt in r692, and has been 
greatly embelliſhed ſince. It's principal beauty is 
the; church 3 in the center is a- handſome cupola, 
— which is a moſaic pavement, equal, at leaſt, 
to the beſt works of the. ancients in that Kind. At 
the upper end of the north angle you deſcend” to 2 
yery ſplendid altar, ſaid to be built on the very ſpot | 
on which the Baptiſt was born. Lat. 31 deg. 48 
min. Ni 32 Gee: 33m, Eo. - 
AAM, $.'a 'meaſura made uſe of in the Low 
Cquatzics 3 when filled with cammon water it weighs | 
288; pounds, and makes 148 7 Paris pints. In Eng- 
lin it-makes 488 pints. EE 
 AA'RAW, S. a town in the canton of Bern, 
in Switzerland, ſituated on the river Aar. Here the 
aſſemblies, ; or diets, of the Proteſtant cantons are 
generally held; and the advoyer of Aaraw, is always 


l 


9 


Lecretar) to theſe meetings, by the appointment of 
the lord a Thore is, a very ſingular cuſtom 


obſerved in the aſſemblies of the Proteſtant cantons 


hey ſit at, 


their ſervants. eat in the ſame, halls, 


different tables indeed, but are ferved at the ſame: 
time, and with tlie ſame diſhes. The reaſon aſſign- 


ed for this cuſtom is, That the citizens ſervants: 
being citizens, as well as their maſters, may chance 


of the town of Bern. The inhabitants are all Pro- 


ceſſors the dukes of Auſtria, had a ſtrong caſtle 


ed the 


which now remains. Lat. 47 deg. 20 min, N. 


imd its former channel, and then 


AARON, 8. (hon, 4 mountaineer, or no- 


tain of firength, from n, a mountain, teacher, or 
inſtructor,) the brother of Moſes, joined with him 


in his miſſion to Pharoah, on account of his elocu- 
tion; and afterwards, when the religious ſervice of 


the Jews was founded by the Deity, was conſtituted 
their high-prieſt. The office was annexed to his fa- 
mily, and was to have deſcended in an heredi 
ſucceſſion. Eleazot his ſon ſucceeded 9 
after his death, three prieſts of his family,-ſucc 
ſively were high- prieſts; but then the office paſſed 
out of his family, and came to Eli, of the family of 
Ithamar; but it was not long before it reverted 
omen y deſcended 
lineally, being enjoyed for life, till the Jews became 
ſubject to the Grebe and Romans; at which time 
it depended upon the will of their princes and go- 
vernors. His making the golden calf, in Moſes's 
abſence on the Mount; the budding of his rod; 
the diſtruſt he had in the divine providence, with 
reſpe& to 'the poſſibility" of Rrikiag water uf of 
the rock, and his forfeiting the happineſs of enteri 
into the Holy Land, on that account, are-the mo! 
friking circumſtances of his life, as recorde@' in 
the 1385 writings, to which we refer the pious 
280 & Nin Ru Gi anom IS 033057 


der. | 1 kr | 4 34 
 AA'RONICAFE; M4. belonging to Auron, Uſel 


| by vines, wen treating of the difference berweeh 


Aaron's priefthood and'that of Chriſt. The Aaronical 
2 differs from that of Chriſt, in trat tie 
mer was inveſted in fraif men, deſtitute ef regal 
power, deſigned for no long duration, incapable f 
aue effectual * ſin, an 79 
quently obliged to repeat its ſacrifices! every diy: 
Bur thet of 69% was commitbed tò the ſon of Gow, 
was inveſted. with ſoyereign power, was effectual td 
the expiation bf every kind of ſin, deſigned te abide 
as long as ſun or moon endures, and was to make 
an atonement or ſacrifice, * once for all, for the fins 
of the world.“ e e ; 05 a „n £m 
AA*RONITES, S. (from Aaron,) thie' deſeend- 
ants of Aaron. Zadock was ruler of the Aaron 
ites, 1 Chron. xxvii chap. 17 ver, r 
AB, S. (2x, Heb. Father,) the eleventh month f 
the civil year of the Jews, and the fifth of their ec- 
' cleſlaftical year. It anſwers to July, and conſiſts 
of thirty days. On the firſt day, they faſt in com- 
memoration of Aaron's death; on the'ninth, betaitſe 


Solomon's temple was on that day burnt by the 
Chaldeans, and the ſecond temple but by the 
Romans. They believe that: the perſot appointed 
to ſurvey the land of Canaan, returned this day, 
and intimidated their brethren. They faſt likewiſe 
on this day, in memory of Adrian's edict, in-whieh 
ay Prog prohibited to continue in Judea, or even 
to look back on Jeruſalem, in order to lament the 
deſolation of that city. On the 18th they faſt; be- 


cauſe the lamp in the ſanctuary, was that night ex- 


g tinguiſhed, in the reign of Ahaz. 


ABA'CK, 


= 


SA. 
— * * 


— — 


A B A AB A 

* — — — — — — — 
ABA CK. ar ABAKE, A. (now obſolete, . uſed | 2 The name given in the Revelations, to 
by Spencer,) backwards, as £0 the king of the locuſts, an infernal angel, and one 

„They drew abacke as half with ſhame confound.“ | of the names of Satan, Fs 1 
Sers. Paſt. | ABAF'T, Adv. (Abaftan, behind, Sax.) that part 
AB ACO T, 5. a cap of ſtate made in the form of the ſhip which is toward the hinder part, or the 
of a double crown, worn anciently by the kings of | ſtern, including all the ſpace from thence to the 
PD I I mainmaſt. Thus abaft the foremaſt,” is behind 


En land; 45: a 12 ppi [4149.54 "= 
| A BACO/VRE, 8. a mountain in Arabia Felix, | it. The tern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the outſide; 
The road over it towards the city of Eden is very | abaſt includes both inſide and outſide. The poſt of 
difficult, and the entrance d by two ports. | the captain, maſter, or other officers, is abaft. 
ABA'CTED, Part. (abackus, Lat.) any thing ABAIVSANCE, S. (abaiſer, Fr.) an act of reſpet 
driven away: by ſtealth or 'violenge. _/ | -- or reverence paid, by a bow, &c. Now univer ſally 
ABA/CTOR, S. { aþa&or, Lat.) one who drives | written obeyſance, though Skinner ſays it is a cor- 


away cattle in herds, either by ſtealth or violeace, | ruption, .  _ - IA hs. ho Sh 

in contradiſtinctian to thoſe who ſteal only a ſheep | ABA KAN, S. a river in Aſiatic Ruſſia, which 
5 404 4 4 I falls into the Jeniſci. | | 

To ABALIE'NATE, V. A. (abslieno, Lat.) to 


 ABAC'TUS, S, {abaFus, Lat.) among ancient 
phyſicians ſignified a miſcarriage cauſed — art, in I transfer to another. A term of the civil lag. 
contradiſtinction to Aborſus, which is n This .  ABALIENA'TION, 8. (ehaliengtio, Lat.) a 
word: iz:obfolta,! 1 % f trans forming one's right to another, whether cattle, 
ABA CUs, S. (abacus, Lat.) a kind of cupboard 3 lands, or poſſeſſions, by ſale,” or due courſe 
e . . 07 Dodge i253 ls ye on ad 2d 7 22 
' ABA'CUS, 8. (Phœnic. pox, Heb.) among ma- | To ABA'ND, V. A. (contracted from abandon, 
thematicians, is uſed for a table covered with duſt, I now obſolete,). to forſake, : _ . 
on which they uſed to draw their diagrams, &c. or | To ABAND'ON, V. A. (ebandonner, Fr, from 
write their figures... Hence, II abandonnare, Ital. to forſake one's colours, , baugduy 
- ABA'CUS PYTHAGORICUS, ſignified a table ſignifying in Italian an enſign.) To give up, ceſign, 
of numbers, deſigned for the more eaſily conveying or quit, when followed by the particle 4 or pre- 
the firſt cements of arithmetic/ It is denominated | polition r; and to deſert, forſale, or caſt off, 
from Pythagoras the inventor, and is ſuppoſed to | before a ſubſtantive. e. Mis 5:2 
have been the common multiplication table. + _ {| '- ABAN'DONED, Part. Adj. given up, forſaken, 

ABXN'CUS, S. in architecture, theuppermotmem- | deſerted, and — in thehhighelt degree, a an 
ber of the capital of a pillar, ſerving as a:cxowniag | ©** abandoned wreteh: one who is: entirely, immesſed 
both eo the capital and the whole, column. dt was | in; wickedneſs, and arfived at the higheſt degree of 
originally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid over depravity. This term is uſed withoũt any faßlkaa- 
a baſſtet; an accident which. Vitruvius tells us gave tive, in this: latter e as, * he is quite 
occaſion to Callimachus, an ingenious Statuary of f= abt; but it ay be by way of elleipſis, or 
Athens, to invent the firſt regular order of Archi- a contraction of, he is quite abandaned to wickegneſs. 
tecture. Its form varies in the different orders. In ABAN'DONER, S. the perſon who abandons, 
the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Tonic, it is a fat I forſakes, Ge. I 
ſquare member, reſembling the tile, its original. In |] + ABAN/DONING, v. N. (from bandun,) de- 
the richer orders, it loſes its native form. In:the {| {ertion; or forſaking. Abandoning, the thought 
Corinthian, and Compoſite, its four ſides ave arched, , of future action. CLARx x. 13 
or cut inwards with ſome ornament, as a roſe, or j ABANꝰ DONMENT, S. the act of abandoning, 
other flower, or a fiſh's. tail ia the middle of each or ſtate of a =p or thing abandoned. -- 
arch.” Nut architects ſtill take greater liberties, - In | -- ABAN/DUM, S. (bana, Sax.) any thing ſequeſ- . 
the Tuſcan, where it is largeſt, and takes up one | tered, proſcribed,. confiſcated, or denounced to be 
a ͤ— 2 ˙ 1h 11 
ſtiled the die of the capital. Id the Dogic, ſome ' 'ABAPTTI'STON, S. (Afanlire, Gr. from a, not, 


place a eymatium over it 3 and in the Ionic, ſome I and g., to ſink under, ) in Surgery the perforating - 


make it a perfect ogee, and crown it with a filet. I part of a/ſurgeon's inſtrument called a: trepap, It 
Its proportion, ab deſcribed by. Vitruvius, is, that | owes its name from its being.contrived ſo, as to be 
its diagonal, from corner to corner, be twice its | kept from ſinking into the brain, when the ſkull is 
beight. 'Scammpeigſes this word for à concave | out through. This is done by ſecuring it with an 
— the- capital of the Tuſcan pelleſtal. I edge round it, with wings on its ſides; or making 
ABA DIR, S. che name bf the tone whichi$a- | it of a conical ſhape, which. is the oommon method, 
turn is reported to have ſwallowed inſtead of his ſon | Mr. Sharp however is of opinion, that making it 
Jupiter. J cylindrical, will beſt anſwer all the purpoſes, when 
uſed with proper care, an 


' ABAD'DON, 8. (u, Or. of i2R, Heb. 
* be b . . | + 


the ſon of Seuthus, reported to have been carried 


things to come, ſpread his prophecies in all places 


rant oracle. He is ſaid to have been the maker of the | 
„ heard.“ SwWIrr. Be abaſhed 


OL 


chaſe away tempeſts, lay ſtorms, and to have freed | 


* 


it never was involved in that calamity afterwards. 
As a writer, he has many pieces aſeribed to him, the 


* 
. 


: 


* 


* 


for wel 
the Eur 
Abb As, in heathen mythology, th 

-thoon and Meganira, who entertained Ceres, and 
offered a ſacrifice to that goddeſs ;. but Abs, ridicu- 
ling the ceremony, and abuſing ber, ſhe ſprinkled 


Which is derived: from baſis, Lat. a foundation, or 
from the barbarous'word baſſus, low, . baſe,) to hum- 


mut; the natural bearing being ſpread, with their 


There is an abaſement becauſe of glory.“ Ec- 


— 


ABA 4 


* 


ABARA'NA, S. a city of Armenia in Afia, on, 
the river Alengana, ſaid to contain at preſent 300 
Chriſtian families, formerly the reſidence of the arch- 
biſhop of Naſſivan. | | 

ABARGA'LE, S. a tounty of Abiſſinia, ſtiled 
a government, in the kingdom of Tigre. 

ABAR'/IM, or ABARA'IM, S. mountains of 
Paleſtine, part of the chain of mountains with which 
it is ſurrounded. | 


 ABARIS, S. (abar 


4 


is, Gr.) a Scythian, he was 


through the world upon a golden arrow he received 


takes its names from Shab' Abbas II. the inventor. 
Its figure and ſize reſembles the ancient pieces of 
fifteen ſols in France The legend on one ſide, is, 
«© There is no God but God, and Mahommed is his 
6 prophet,” - which is the firſt ſentence in the Ko-—- 
ran; on the reverſe is the king's name, and the name 
of the city where it is coined, This piece of monẽ 
has great currency in Perſia 3 and is worth two mam-. 
moudis or four chayes; which being valued at nine 
ſols fix deniers French, the Abaſſi is worth thirty- 


To ABA'SH,. V. A. (verbaiſen; Du.) To affect 


from Apollo; which was the ſame that the god made 
uſe of in killing the Python ſerpent. He foretold 


| 


through which he paſſed, and may be tiled an itine- 
Palladium, to have been able to foretel earthquakey, 
Lacedzmon ſo efficaciouſly from the plague, that 


authenticity of which is very dubious. FA 
ABARCY, 8. inſatiableneſs. Obſolete, .. 
To ABA'RE, V. A. (abarian, Sax.) to make 
bare, diſcover or diſcloſe, © 
' ABARTICULA'TION, S. (of ab and articulus 
Lat.) an apt conſtruQion of the bones, by which 


DAvi gs. The hopes of feceiv 
% from commentators are abated.” 


with ſhame, or confuſion; . to daſh. It implies a 
fudden impreſſion of theſe paſſions, t they beard:and 
were abaſhed.” MiL r. Par. Loſt. Tie paſſiv 
followed by the particles at or of, I was abaſhed 
at her, Tobi c. ii. .abaſhey at what they ſaw and 
of the error of 
te thy ignorance,” Eceluſ. iv: a. 

To ABA TE, V. A. (abatre, Fr. to deati down, 
overthrow, or SO} To leſſen or diminiſh, 
„The divine wiſdom will abate the glory of kings.“ 


ing great light 

| Lock f. 10 

deject, or depreſs the mind; as: © Miſery does 

e braveſt minds abate,” > SP&Ns, Ia commerce, it 

2 to lower the price of | goods in buying or 
ing. 1 251! eee 1 „ eſtgig, ©» | 


they perform: their functions, more Rrongly, readily, | 
and eaſily, as in the legs, arms, hands, thighs, Ke. 
AB'AS, S. a weight uſed by Perſian merchants, 
ghing pearls. It is an eighth part lighter than 
an carat, 8 EMS tos 7 


* 


him with a certain mixtute ſhe held in ber cup, on 
which he became a water lizard. 2 


To ABA'SE, V. A. (abaiſſer, F r. from bas, low, 


ble, bring down, as 4 the proud ſhall | be abaſe, 
.or humbled * to depreſs, ©* if the ſpirits of chil ren 


« be ab1ſed,” depreſſed. Locks on Educ. 
TO ABA'SE, V. A. fea term. To ft 
in, or lower the flag, in token of ſubmiſſinn. 
ABA'SED, Adj. a term in heraldry, uſed for the 

s of eagles, when the top looks downwards 


ds the point of the ſhield; or when they are 


o 


wing 
towar 


top pointing to the chief. A chevron, pole, or bend, 
&c. are abaſed when their points terminate in, or be- 
low the center of the ſhield ; an ordinary is abaſed, 
when below its due fituation, th; hate: 
ABA'SEMENT, S. (abaiſſement, Fr.) the act of 
bringing, or ſtate of being brought low; depreſſion, 


* 


cleſ. xx. 10. 


nike, take | 


4 << abates, as the ſtorm abates.” Sometimes the par- 


ticle of is uſed before the thing leſſened, as phy ſi- 
. 6 cians have obſerved ſome diſeaſes have abated of 

their virulence.” Dp. 
To ABA TE, V. uſed in 


l \ „ \ # ; 3 J 
; TH 29S >!) 14 103 * ; 
44 
CO mm on law 4 b 0 th AC . : F 


| tively. and neuterly. As, to abate a caſtle, is to heat 


or pull it down. To abate a nuiſance, is todeftroy _ 
it. To abate a writ, is to defeat, of overthrow: it, 
by ſome exception, or on account of ſome error. 


1 A ftranger abateth,” that is, ſteps into the -poſ- 


ſeſſion of land between the former poſſeſſor and his 
ſurviving heir. In the neuter — it is uſed 
thus: The writ of the demandant ſhall abate, that 

is, be fruſtrated, diſabled or overthrown. +: The ap- 
peal abateth by covin, that is, the accuſation is ſet 
aſide, or defeated by dece ite. 
To ABA“ TE, V. A. (in horſemanſhip) ſignifies 
the performing any downward motion properly. 
A horſe is ſaid to abate his curvets, when, working 
upon 2 he puts his two hind - legs upon the 
4 both at once, and obſerves the ſame exactneſz 
at 2 times. ; 3 r . f 1 „ 


 ABA'TEMENT, 8. the a& of remitting or 


abating. The ſtate of being abated. The ſum or 
quantity reduced or taken away b abating. The 
cauſe of abating; extenuation. We cannot plead 


in abatement of our guilt,” Ar. l 

 ABA'TEMENT,, S. (in law) the act of the 
abator. An abatement of the writ, is an exception, 
taken and made good, upon an action brought, in 


ABA'SSI, S. Perſ. a Perſian ſilver coin, which. 


divers reſpects ; either to the inſufficiency of the 
| | 5 | * matter, 


eis 4 


or diminution iseffieted, 15 


r 


IB 


6 


"A BB. 


matter or ungertainry of theallegation'; 'the — 
between the writ and record, or the uncertainty of 
the writ, on account of the death of either of the 
parties before judgment had, or for ſeveral other 
cauſes on which qr defendant ' priys; chat the 
ſait may ceaſe or abate for that time [Tories de lx. 
Kren 274. * On-abateinent' of: a fuit ſthe plaintiff 
way have u new writ, and all proceſs muſt begin v 
ABA FTEMENT, S. 1 ignite me 
thing added to a coat df arms, to diminiſh its dig» 
nity, on account of ſome diſhonourable 2 or 
action in the bearer; and is either by diminutlon or | 
revetſion: Abatement by —— _ the — 
in ;ptirtiby addin mark or ſta in to the ef 
21 * reverſiony is either hy turn. 
ing the whole eſcuteheon upſide! down; or adding 
another: inverted. Theſe marks muſt either be _ 
or m , otherwiſe they become additions of hon 
ABN 
ven an trader -e ee e f 
qnes iy TER; S. the cauſe: Ae. an abatement 


n e tet? 4 
SFO Eft 3 
ABA TER, S. yo 4 one who enters into 
a houſe or land, voi 2 the death of the laſt polledor, | 
before the heir: takes; poſf eilen, td e ben 
ABAW'ED, Part., abaſhed, dune hand, 
CnAuc: noy: obſolete. 015 . 8 Iv 
No ABA'Y ARE V, v. Fr (bm, Fr.) to ſuffer | 
dere face 31 Ferm. wo] 


ARBUTHN: on Diete. 


. 31 5 


— — 


t pain, to pay 
7e ſhall ſore 4 ins it“ Crave. fol. 50, P. 1. 
ABBA, 8. 2 r. father.) It is made bie of 


by St. Mark and, St; Paul in their Greek, becauſe 
the Syriae Was then commonly kaewn in the ſyna- 
gogues and aſſemblien of the Chriſtians. : At firſt it 
was a term of aſſttion hoth in the Hebrew. and Chah 
dee : but, at length, became i title of dignity. and 
honour, which the Jewiſh doctors very much affect- 
ed; in alluſion to which it er. — © forbad ' 
c his diſciples to call any man fuiber upon earth.” 
ARNBAC TV ABBADHY,; * (abbatia,, Lat.) 


the rights ve riyili — 
AB RER. e in Worceſterſhire,” 
Wha Fladbury, :aeahe:confluence/of 2 ſmall ſtream 


into the Avon. Here ure wells, which yield a purg- 
ing water, of a bitter taſte, little inferior, - if not 
equal to thoſe of Epſom. Before the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries, it belonged to the abbey of Perſhorg, { 
and afterwatds' became the I rr yi of aninnci 
family, the Sheldun' s. 3 21% Sheet 
ABBE SS, S. (abutiſſo, Lat.) theſuperior or gover- | 
neſs: of a nunnery, or monaſtry of women, over 
which ſhe exerciſes. the ſame authority, as the abbot 
regular does over his monks ; though on account of 
their ſex, they are not eee to per forto the; ſpirir 
tual offices anhexei ite the prieſthood i yet ſome have 
been allowed to: commiſſion a prieſt to a0 for them. 
F. Martene eos that ſome have formerly con- 
feſſed their nuns, and gave bleſfinge; which Fleury 
confirms: but "_ abuſed ie power ſo far, that it 


FEM EN 'n, 9. (in commerce) the allow- - | 


tending to an 


ö darly the mitre. 


tinctions at preſent. obſeryed between 


- was a necellary to check it and; lay it aſide. Accord- 
ing to St. Baſil they may be preſent at the confeſſion 
of their nuns. 

| ABBEY, 8. (abbaie, F r.) A monaftry, or reli- 
pious houſe, governed by an abbeſs'when inhabited 
24 — bs _ by a abbor when occupied Þ men, 
For „and, a ent, a » great 
privileges l are nd them, ſuch as being 
exempt from the viſitation of of the biſhop of the dio- 
4 ceſe, and being a ſanQuary, or aſylum, for thoſe who 
fled thither for protection fromthe law, even though 
their crimes were capital. the teformation, 
one third of the beſſ — were appropriated to 


abbies ; but, being diſſolved by Henry VIII. be- 
dame lay fees: of theſe. rear 290 were diſfolyed, 
whoſe revenues were between 200. and-35000l. per 


annum, which, 13 to Pune, at a medium, 
amounted to 2, 8 | 
 ABBEY- Lü I LAY Joiterer in a: 
religious houſe, under — religion and auſte- 
| tity. This is nd father Dominic, no huge over- 
1 rown abbej-lubber.”? DR VD. Span, Friar. 
BOT, ABBAT,'S. (abud,: or abbed,: San. 
Hom Ox. Heb. father; abbots ing ſtiled patres or fa- 
.thers, and abbeſſes matret, or mothers:) the chief, or 
| ſuperior of an abbey; inhabited by the male ſex. The 
name is as anęient as the infticudon of monks itſelf, 
In the firſt ages of chriſtianity, abbots were men af 
great plainneſs anf funplicity, contented: with the 
-goverhment of their own monaſteries, without pre- 
ſhare in eccleſiaſtical affairs. But: 
being called from theſe, obſeure - retreats to oppoſe 
the herefies-which:too often appeared; in the church,, 
bedame àmbitipus of power, and endeavoured 
vo render themſrlyes independent of the biſbops, | To ; 
was however: ſometime befpre they could car 
poicit of independeney, ; bat having 3 that 
attempt, they ſoon bined the tle. of lord, toge - 
ther withothee ner s of epiſcopal authority, particu- 
ence aroſe new ſpecies of diſtine- 
tion gyro the abbots 3 thoſe were termed mitred 
hol were priviledged to wear the mitre, and. 
pan a epiſcapal authority within: their. reſpeRive 
Others were called croſiered abbots, from 
their bearing the croſier, ,or- paſtoral ſtaff. Others 
were called œcumenical, or univerſal abbots, in imi- 
tation of the patriarch of. Conſtantinople ;. while 
athers were termed, cardinal abbots,, from their au- 
thority over all othet abbots. The. principal diſ- 
abbots, are 
thoſe of regular and - commendatory. The former | 
take the vow and wear the habit-of their order : and 
the latter are ſeculars, though they. are obliged by 
their bulls to take.orders when of proper age. 
fore the reformation. in England, there were clectire 
and preſentative abbats, ſome who were mitred, and 
ſome who were Bot., Thoſe who were mitred had 
epiſgopal Authority. within. their limits, being ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop; While 
the athers were ſubject to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual 


Tens nment, . 


+ ea 


neral, to diſtinguiſh them from the other abbots, 


lords priom, who had exempt juriſdiction, and were 
likewiſe lords of parliament. i bo . 
ABO TS x2vuLaxk; arc, thoſe, who here taken 
the vows and wear the habit of the order. Abet. 
in c,, are feculars, though they have under- | 
gone the tonſure, and are obliged to take. orders | 
when they come to age: they neither perſorm any 
ſpiritual office, / nor exerciſe any ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over their mon les. The ceremony uſed ib creating 
-adbott, conſiſted in 'cloathiog!i them wirh a cuculia, | 
or cowl; putting the paſtoral Rain their hand, an 
the ſhoes called a or pedules on their ſet. 
AB/BOT, S. is a titie given te ſome biſhops, 
whoſe ſees were originally a m Catanea. tt is 
likewiſe x title worn by ſeveral magiſtrates ;: this the | 


— 


chief magiſtrite among the Gtnoeie, was called the 
ubbot of the people. 1 n 
monatehy, perſphs. of the higheſt rank, who had no 
Soncerm in the monaſtic. life, aſſumed the ume us a 
title of 1 I. Louis VI. and the | 
dukes of Ot leans are called :abbots of St. Agnan. 
The dukes of Aduitais, blatt of St. Hillary, at 
Foictiers; and che chris of Anjou, bet of St. 
Aubin. qd 16135 I Fog © . 21 
; eee iſhop/ of 
3 of James . 

Abbotꝭ of Guildford, in Surry, in which town he 
was born in the year 1562, and edacated in 22 
mar-learning at the free-ſchool there, While his 
mother wis pregnant cvith him, ſiie is : ſuid to have 
had « dream, which being thought to ber an omen, 
really proved a menus of His' advancement : ſhe fan- 
died the was told in her ſleep, that if ſhie could car 


in taking a pail 
| hich ran by her houſts ſhe ace identally caught n 


pike, which ſhe accotdingly ae. | This ſtory being 


reported 'to' fone gentlemen kn: the neighbourhkvod, | 
. they offered to ſtand ſponſors for'thechild, and ter- 


. Wards ſhewed him many marke of favour, both 
while at ſchool, and at the univerſity, _ Young Ab- 
bot was removed, in 1378, 4% Buliol- college, in 
Oxford. Having completed his courſe of acadernical 
Jeatning, mUitaken his degrees in-arts and divinity, be 

| was, in 1596, ittſtulledlo dean of Winchefter; Tue 
next year he wits Choſen: viee-chanoellor of che uni 
verſity of Oxford, which high office he afterwards ex- 
ecuted at two different times with the greateſt applauſe. 
In 1609 he was conſecrated” biſhop of Litchfteld and 
Coventry; and, about à month after, tranſlated to 
the biſhopric of London; and from thencs, April ig, 
1611, to the archiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury; On 
the 23d of June following he was ſworn of the)privy 
council. He was indebred for his advaneement to 
the recommendation of George Hume, carl. of Dun- 


URS GS —— 
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And as there were lords abbota, ſo there were allo { 
1] abherred-and reviled pop 


| whatever exceptions mjght be made to 


4 with a crofs-bow, the keeper: 


N 5:41 ci] 
interbury | 
way the ſon uf Maurice 


a pike, the child .ſhe had conceived would be a fon, | 
and ariſe to grent preſetment. Not long after this, | 
of water out of the river Wey, 


— 


. mM 
goverument. The mitted ab bots weretords of pare bar ; though lord Clarendon: e as very 
liament, and calied abbots ſovereign and abbots ge- | unfit for the ſee! of Canterbury at that time, ben 


ile Calviniſts and Nbneonformiſts grew ſo formida · 
ble. to the aſtabliſnod church: ſince Abbott con · 
ſidered the Chriſtian religion an tierwiſe than u it 
8 | ery, and val ued thoſe; men 
moſt: who did that the moſt futiouſly ; whereas, for 
the ſtrit᷑t ob ſervatĩon of the diſcipline uf the church, 
or the conformity to the articles or canons of it, he 
made little enquiry, and took leſs care: and having 
made very little progreſs in the ancient and ſulid ſtu- 
of: divinity; he uheiE,d unh tu dhe doctrimne of 
mi, and far his ſake didi not think fo ill of the 
Aiſcipline as he ought tohave;dune:; but ff men for» 
bore a publid rev iling and rꝛiing at the dicrarehy and 
ercleſiaſtical pov ent, let their opinions: and pri: 
unte practice be what it would, they were: not only 
ſecure from any inquiſition ef his, but ble 


% him; und- enſtegunlly. preferred by him But 


wal this account, hi zeabforvheproteſi#hf dauſe, aver 
'Eyzopt in general, induced bim, upon the rleftor Pa» 
latine's being choſen king of Boheiniaz in 1619, to 
exert al his interetbwith:the-count of England for fup- 
porting: that election. In July 2621, 4 calamious 


accident befel him in the lord A oachꝰs par at Bram. 


bill in Hampihibe r 25) ke ws Thooting/at' 4 deer 
* po ee 
tod forward] was ruck. with Hit ard under his 
Teft arm, and died about an hour after. The king 
being informed of this misfortune, and appre hemſi ve 
that ſcandal might enſue; wrote à letter, 0 ſeveral 
biſhopt, judges, and others, to examine the caſe, 
hd were of opinion; that a reſtiution, or diſpenia- 

tion, might. be given to thè an dp, to prevent 
any exceptions wo his charafter, which was accord- 
ing] 4 him However, thivfhodcking accideric 
-made-ſo deep an ĩmpteſſiom upon this grace, that he 
ever after faſted once a month, via on a Tueſday, 
the day on which it happened, and ſettled; an annuity 


Jof owenty: ds upom t he/widom of the unhippy 
man. The archbifk6p's politic conductand pri“ 


to Mountain, biſhop of | biſhop. of 
Durham, Buckeridge, / bſhop! of :Rocheſter; > How- 

Ton biſhop of Oxford, and) LaudzShiſhop ef Bath 
and Wells; and himſelf was confined to his houſe 
at Ford. The oecaſſon df. this tigour towards him 
was his refuſal to licenſe a ſermon, preached by one 
Dr. Sibthorp, at the aſſizes at Northampton, wherein 


it was aſſerted, that the king only had the power of 


making law; and chat when princes command things 
which. their ſubjects cannot! perform; becauſt th 
are inconſiſtent with the laws of God or Nature, 
impoſſible, yet they are bound: to uridergo the pu- 


niſhment, without either reſiſting,” or railing, or 


cannot 


reviling, and yield a paſſire obedience, where they 


AB 
* £m 


a : 
EN a0 aQive one: and that. ther 1 Rl 
= tone of theſe; three, b { red 


ect can L Miwbelf with paſſive obedience, ſince | 

= all others he. is hound) to dive obedience. This 
goctrine 2 ier himſelf obſerves to be . arbi: 
tray j in all conſdience; and were it purſuey 
through its co uences, would make Magna Chary | 
ta, and the other 
little.“ 2 N Sibthorp was by ſome courtiers 


aws. for ſettling prop _ ſignify | 


a (ABD 
by. contraQion of parts; thus, . abreviating, or 
ucing many ſyllables to one. SwIr r. To cut 
ſhort, “ our lives are abbreviated into hundreds.and 
ſcores,” Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

. ABBREVIA'TION, 8. the at of ebbreviatiog; 


— ̃ 


or means uſed to abbreviate; a ſhortening. of. a word 
or; paſſage, 9555 cropping ſome of the letters, or ſub- 
ſtitutin 6 in their Read. Law and 3 


rs 
ans make nſe of them partly for "ſpeed, and partly 


amended for his loyalty, and his ſermon reported 
to the king. as a ſervices le diſt . Aer wis 
his majeſty ſent, it to the / arch a c- 
mand to licenſe. j * who being. ſhocked. with 4 
allages. abou ci efides, othęr. eee 25 — 

| ot to com ply. bis highly exaſperated: ng, 
who immediatel) ordered bin to be e Fr 
in the latter end of the year 1628, he was reſtored 


and received from... his; barge ;by the archbiſhop. 
Vork. and the earl of an by and by chem boten | 
introduced to the King: who gave him his hand with t 
a particular countenance of favour; bidding him not 
fail the council-table twice a week. He died at his | 

palace of Croydon, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1633, in 
8 ſeventy - firſt year of his ages and was interred. in 
e Guildford. , Archbiſhop, Abe 
bot, ſays, M „ee recommended himſelf to 
king James Is 8 prudent behaviour in Scotland, 
in re ation 9, the union of the churches. of that 
kingdom; and by his Vara of the Caſe of 'Spre 

ho was executed in 1668, for baying been con- 
cerned in the Gowry 2 iracy. As the reality of 
that dark deſign had in queſtion, he en- 
deavoured, by this g ns by to ſettle the minds of 
the noogle. in the belief of i He was a Tan of || 

great learning and great piety, but was eſteemed. a 
puritan in doctrine, and, in diſcipline, too 2 
for, one placed at the head, of the church, Ie had 
a conſiderable hand in the tranſlation of the New 


7 


* 
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the Prophet IT 

World, ner 0 
' ABBOTSBURY, S 


A. brief e of 


Her: 


He wrote an Expoſition of 

the whole 
46 23 5 

.. (from " abbot, TR an ab- 


ot, and burigy, Sax. a town) a market. town of 


Dorſetſhire, 133 miles from London, ſo called from 
an abbey of ten monks. The royalty belongs to the 
family of the Strange ways, now Horners, who have 


a no D confi 


ting of 7000, ſwans,.. in 2 0 


for m „as, aq. lac. fort,” for “ aquę lactis 
I pro ſtrong milk water.” The Jewiſh authors, 

e the pr with dropping only letters 
or a li „rin the precedent example, but fre- 
quently .all but the inal letter, thus, te, 
Bade e . 


al, od, a donai, or dx, amar, 
zevording te the ſenſe of the context. 


1907 ae OR, S. one who abbreviates or 
to bis liberty and ie e being ſent fox ta court, ab 


SRL Weld dLis . burn F 
BREVIATURE, 8. a mark uſ 8 


| ere ſhortening; a compendium, or abridgement, 
AS, $5 r abbreviature. of the hole duty 
-« of a chriſtian.” TAYLOR! Guide to Devotion, 


: ABBREUVOIR, S. a watering place. In ma- 
Ns the joint or juncture of two ſtones, or the 
interſtice or ſpace between them, ian is filled up 
with mortar or cement. IAA 
44 Abbe is uſed for the. alphabet, or fiſt rudi- 
De ee 26% he has ee his 


A, By 
f Ab Brör. 8. A bind of waſhing uſed by Ma- 
hometans before prayer, Ig" their) 1 or 
© ABDEVENHAIM, 8. alology). 

A f AM, 8. a term in uſed 
for the head of the twelfth berg a d - 

ABD As, S. zn, impoſtor of Baby en, one of 
the. mol, impudent legendary. writers. that æver was 
read. He pretends to have feen our Saviour,.to have 
been one of the ſeventy · tvyg difeiples, and (an eye- 
witneſs of the actions and death of ſeveral of the 
N to hays followed St. Simon and St. Jude 
into Perſia, and to avg been, by them, conſtituted 
the firſt biſhop. of byl on. Bug | his impoſt ure diſ- 
covers itſelf from his mentioning Hegiſippus, who 
did not flouriſh till 130 Fendt after Chriſt's aſcenſion. 

To AB'DICATE, V. A. (abdico, Lat.) To re- 
nounce, . reſign, | 3 from, or voluntarily for- 
fake an office,. either by expreſs words, or, by, ſuch 
acts as are incompatible with the nature of. it. 


4 s 4 
# 


1 


This 


place. "The fair for ſheep a 


477 


oys, ig on 


he zoth 


of July, andthe 13 FR hap hürſday. 

dey near this town was f ed by a Norman 4% 
about the year 1026. 
 AB'BOTSHIP, 8. 7 . Sax. an abbot, 


and ſhip from Sqr, Sax. which denotes . office) the 


eſtate, privil function of an abbot. 
To Ts ABBRE'VIATE, V. A. (2 ſcuiare, Lat. to 
ſhorte | by omiſſion of the leſs i Arent | 


Githout the loſs. * the ſub bitance; 3 
ak it is the ſame as ; To * 
1 


in this 


. 
- 8 ; 
ex 2 
— 0 : 2 6 . 


ſenſe of the. ward . ſeems ſettled by the conference 
held at the Star Chamber at the revolution, and the 
| deciſion of parliamemt, 

ABDICA'TION, S. the act of abdicating, 
whereby a perſon in. office renounces the ſame, be- 
fore the legal time of ſervice is expired. It is diſtin- 


>|; 


. from reſignation, as abdication fignifies. only 


ſimple, act of re or Ja down an 
Kee, but 0 nl R to * in favour 


her. Thus: Diocletian and Charles V. are 
40 to have abdicatsd; yt Philip IV. of Spain to 


” tin $24 RES 


have 


' terminates two fingers breadth above the navel ; the 
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| from )'to draw away, or move ftom one place or po- 
ſition to another. Uſed only by phyſical or ſcientific | 


—_ 
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reſigned his crown, becauſe he did it in favour 6f | 
his ſucceſlor. i TS 5 
ABDO MEN, S. (abdomen, Lat.) the cavity eal- 
led the lower belly, which reaches from -the thorax | 
to the hips 3 and contains the ſtomach, guts, fpleen, 
bladder, and inteſtines, It is ſubdivided inte three 
leſſer. cavities or regions: the 2 called the 
epigaſtrium, commences from the diaphfagm, and 


ſecond, called the umbilical, begins where the for- 
mer ends, and terminates two fingers breadth below 
the navel; the third, ſtiled the hypogaſtrie, deſcends - 
as 10w'as'the os pubis. The abdomen is lined in- 
ternally with a thin, ſoft membrane, called the petic 
tonwum, Which ſurrounds all the viſcera and keeps 
them in their proper places; but in caſe of its rup- 
ture, they fall down, and produce the diſorders ſtiled 
hernias, It is defended externally by five pair of 
mufclts, which not only -preſerve the viſcera from 
Accidents," but likewiſe, by their alternate relaxa- 
tions and contractions, promote digeſtion, and the 
evacuating of the ſteces and urine. _ 3 
 ABDO'MINAL, ABDO'MINOUS, Adj. (ab- 
demon, Lat.) fituated in the abdomen or belenging 
to it. Paunch-bellied, unwieldy. x. 
To ABD'UCE, V. A. (abduco, Lat. to draw ; 


writers. If we abduce the eye unto either corner, 
the object will not duplicate. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
| ABDU'CENT, Adj. '(abduco, Lat.) whoſe action 
is to pull back, as the abducent muſcles, whoſe office 
is to pull back the parts they are affixed" to, in con- 
tradikinction to adducent, which ſignifles to dtaw 


eloſe, thus, the adducent müſeles of the fingers, 


ure thoſe which are made uſe of to ſhit the Rand; 
but the nbaducent, thoſe by which we open it. | 
 ABDUC'TION,'S. Cahductio, Lat.) the act of 
—_— aſunder, or to a different part, 7 
ABDU'CTION, -'S. in logie, an argument 
Wherein che major is evident, but the minor doubt- 
ful, and ſtands in need of further proof. Thus in this 
Tyllogiſm, All whom God abſolves are freed from 
n; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt; 
therefore all who are in Chriſt are freed from fin.” . 
The major, or, all whom God abſolves are freed from 
In, is evident; but the minor God abſolves all who. 
'are in Chrift, is not ſo; therefore it ſtands in need 
of fome other propoſition to prove it, ſuch as, G 
received - ſatisfattton for ſin by the fuffering of Feſus 
Chrifl, RE by . 5 
ABDU'CTION, S. in ſurgery, à fpecies of 
fracture, wherein the ends of the bones recede, 
"and are at a diſtance, from each other. HARRIS. 
BARKROW. C4 PIR 5 £ OO LH 
ABDU*CTOR, (ab#ifor, Lat.) in anatomy, 
a name gived 5 thoſe muſcles, Which ſerve to draw | 
back the ſeveral parts thley ate fixed to. Thus A- 


! 
. 


— 


that muſcle which is inſerted into the firſt bone of 
the little finger, and ſerves both to draw it from the 
reſt and bend it a little. AnpUc ron indicis (or the 
forefinger) ariſes from the inſide of the bone of the 
thumb, and is inferted into the firſt bone of the 
forefinger, which it dtaws towards the thumb. An- 
pberek, minim digiti manus,” of, chat bf the little 
finger, is deſcribed already under the terms aþtufor 
atricularis. The ABDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis, or 
of the little toe, is inſerted laterally into the fecond 
bone of this toe, and pulls it from the reſt. The 
Abpverox berli, or, of the = is one of the four 
ſtraight muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of its orbit, 
and draws the eye towards the outward canthus, or 
cotner. The ABDUCTOR pollicis, or, of the thumb, 
called alſo thenar, makes that fleſhy body, called 
mons lunæ, and draws the thumb from the fingers, 
The ABoveron pollicis pedis, or, of the great toe, 
is that which draws it from the reſt, 
ABEA'RING, S. in law, behaviour, as “ to be 
bound to à good abearing, is to be bound to a 
good behaviour.” | | 
ABECEDA'RIAN, S. one who teaches the al- 
phabet, or the firſt radiments of learning. Far- 
naby was reduced, by his misfortunes, to follow 
the trade of an abecedarian.” Woon, Atm. Oxon. 
ABECE DART, Adj. belonging to, or inſeri- 
bed with the letters of the alphabet. In the center 
of two abecedary cireles, or rings of letters.” Brown's 
Puls. Err. „ GY; © : os | 
ABE CHED, Part. (abecher, to feed, O. Fr.) 
fed or ſatisfied. | 5 
8 — Adv. (from a contracted for at and bed) 
in bed. 15 121 | | | 1 431 7 
To ABFEFD'GE, ABEG, V. N. to abide, to 


ſuffer, CHavc. Reaves tale. | 
ABEL-MO' SK, S. tiled by the French ambrette, 
or gralne de Muſs, muſk ſeed; the ſeed of a plant 
growing in Egypt and the Antilles, having green and 
velvet leaves, reſembling thoſe of Marſh-mallows, 
and ſtiled by botaniſts, for that reaſon, the Marſh- 
wallow of the Indies; it is of the ſize of a large pin's 


head, formed like a kidney, of a greyiſh colour, 


ſhagteened on the upper fide, and ſmelling like a 
compound of amber and muſk. Its chief uſe is in 
perfumes; in which the Italians are very fond of it, 
and in France they make the bead-ſtrings and chap- 
lets for nuns of it. That of Martinico is the beſt. 
' ABE'LIANS, ABELO'NIANS, S. a ſet of 
heretics in Aſia, not far from Hippoz founded 
in the reign of the emperor Arcadius, about the 
fourth 2 Their diſtinguiſhing tenet, was 
to marry, and yet live with their wives in a profeſſed 
abſtinence, without having any carnal commerce 


with them; Some will bave them to have built on 


that text 'of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vil. 29. Let 
them that have Wives, de as thoùgh they had none:“ 
alledging IMkewf(e xe practice af Abel, whom 


vprcrox anricularis, i. e. of the little finger; is 


they held to Have been married, dut never to have 
| | | known 
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known his wife ; and that from him they de- 
rived their name. When a married couple had en- 
tered into their ſociety, they adopted two children, 
a boy and a girl, who, at their demiſe, ſucceeded 
to their eſtate, and married together under the fame 
conditions as their predeceſſors. KEN TE, 


A' BER, AB'BER,* (Brit.) the fall, or emptying 
of a leſſer water into a greater, as of a hrook into 1 
river, &c. the mouth of a river: from hence ſeveral 
towns built at or near the mouth of rivers derive 


art of their names, as, Aberconway, &c. 
AB'ERCORN, S. a town of Weſt Lothian, or 
| LEY in Scotland, near 1 
frith, Here the Roman wall began. It was a fa- 
mous monaſtery in the time of Bede, had a caſtle 
on a hill, once the ſeat of the Douglaſſes, but now 
of the earl of Hopeton, By the favour of kin 
James VI. it gave the title of earl to James 
Hamilton, a branch of the duke of Hzamilton's 
family. Latitude 56 deg. 10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 
6. min. W. | PASS 2 „ Sw ax>% 7 N | => 
ABERDE'EN, S. the name of two places in the 
county of Aberdeen or Mar; the former ſeated on 
the river Don, the other on the Dee, and called 
the old and new towns. Old Aberdeen was the ſeat | 
of the biſhop, having a large and ſtately cathedral, | 
commonly called St, Machar's, which' is built of ! 
ſtone, It is moreover adorned on the South ſide | 
with King's college, wherein is a principal and ſub- 
principal, with three regents or profeſſors of philo- 
ſophy, of which the ſub-principal is one. Here is 
alſo a profeſſor of divinity, civil law, phyſic, nally 
nity, and the Oriental languages. In the cathedral 
before mentioned, is a moſt ſtately monument, erect- 
ed to the memory of biſhop Elphingſton, who built | 
the greateſt part of it in the year 1500; and near 
the church is a library, well furniſhed with good 
books : this college is not inferior to any in Nor- | 
land; one fide is covered with late, the reſt with 
lead, In 1631, the church was deſtroyed by a 
ſtorm, but rebuilt ſpon after in a more ſtately man- 
ner. King Charles I. pave it an endowment for 
eight burſers, out of the revenues of the vacant 5 
biſhoprics; on which account, this college, and 
that in the new town (which makes up one univer- 
ſity) was called Caroline univerſity ; or the univer- 
fity of King Charles. The ſecond Charles alſo, by 
advice of Parliament, in 1672, gave the benefices | 
of vacant churches, in ſeveral dioceſes, to this col- 
lege for ſeven, years. The bull for ereRing:this j 
univerſity, was granted by pope Alexander iv. to 
king James IV. and Willem Elphingſton, the 
bifhop of Aberdeen, procured it as ample privileges 
as any in Chriſtendom, particularly like thoſe of 
Paris and Bononia. Over the Dan is a lofty ſtone- 
bridge of one arch. About a mile from hence is 
New Aberdeen, ſituate at the mouth of the Dee. 
New Aberdeen is the, capital pf the Sheriffdom of 
that name; the feat of the- ſheriff for the trial of 


cauſes, and of the county courts, which are kept in 
the tolhooth, near the great ſtaple at the croſs: it 
has a priſon and a workhouſe; and that it had a 
mint formerly appears by ſeveral coins, preſerved in 

the cabinets of the curious, with this infcription, 
Urbs Aberdonae. Over the Dee, about a mile fron! 

the city, is a famous bridge of ſeven arches, built 
of free ſtone by biſhop Gawen Dunbar. Beſides 
other public buildings, here is a church, handſomely 
built of free Kone, in the high ſtreet ; and near the 
port or wharf is a cuſtom houſe, The market place 
is very beautiful and ſpacious, and the adjoining 
ſtreet very beautiful; moſt of the houſes being built 
of ſtone; and the inhabitants are as gay, genteel, 
and perhaps as rich as in any city of Scotland. The 
private buildings are generally fon ſtories high, or 
more, with handſome ſaſhed windows, having gar- 
dens and orchards behind them; fo that the city, 
at a diſtance, logks like a wood. Aberdeen is one 
of the moſt conſiderable places in the north of 
Scotland, either for extent, trade, or the beauty of 
the buildings. The chief public building is the 
college, originally a Franciſcan monaſtery, built by 
George Keith, earl marſhal, in 1593; and from 
him called the Marſhal college; but, ſince his time, 
the city of Aberdeen has adorned it with feveral ad- 
ditional buildings: Add to this the ſchool founded 
by Dr. Dun; another ſchool for teaching muſic 3 
St. Nicholas: church, an alm's-houſe, and three 
hoſpitals. Nor muſt we forget the library, founded 
at the expence of the city, ſupplied with excellent 
books from the benefactions of ſeveral learned per- 
ſons; particularly biſhop Burnet; and furniſhed with 
mathematical inftruments. The rivers Don and 
Dee are both famous for Salmon, of which vaſt - 
quantities are taken, They make fine linen here, 
and excellent worſted ſtockings. New Aberdeen is 
a royal burgh, and one of the diſtrits with Mon- 
troſe, Brechin, Arbroth, and Invenbervy, which 
ſend a member to parliament alternately, * This city 
gives title of earl to an ancient-branch of the family 
of Gordon. In this town, as well as at Peterhead, 
are churches, or, as they are called in Scotland, 
meeting-houſes, where the liturgy- of the church 
of England is read. They have alſo ſeveral fine 
chapels with organs. The old town muſt be verv 
ancient, as the new one is fuppoſed to be upwards 
of 1200 years old. Both taken together form one 
city, which for trade, wealth, extent, grandeur and 
learning, is reckoned the third city of Scotland, 
being inferior only to Edinburgh and Glaſgow.. In 
the bay is ver = anchoring, from ſeven to-nine 
fathom water ; but it is a tide haven, with a very 
difficult entrance; fo that no ſhip of any conſe- 
quence. ventures, in without a pilot. As the coun- 
try has a provincial ſynod, comprehending eight 
preſbyteries, Aberdeen is the name of one, and con- 
tains twenty-one pariſhes. It lies eighty-four miles 


N. E. of Edinburgh, and about ſeventy S. E. of 


Inver- 
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Inverneſs. Lat, 57 deg. -14 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
49 min. W. I? is Bet 
ABERDE'ENSHIRE, S. a county in the mid- 
dle divifion of Scotland, is bounded on the S. with 
— of Angus and Mearns, or rather with the river 
ee, and the Grandſbain mountains; on the N. W. 
by part of Bamffſhire; on the N. by part of Murray; 
on the E. by the German ocean; and on the W. by 
the river Spey, and part of Badenoch; being in 
length ſeventy-three miles, according to Temple- 
man, but according. to Gibſ. Camden, in breadth 
twenty-eight, and in area 1179 ſquare miles. As, 
the ſouth part contains Mar, with its ſubdiviſions, 
it was hence formerly called the ſhire of Mar, which 
ave title of earl to the ancient family of Erfkin, 
till forfeited by the rebellion of the late ear], in 
1715. The ſoil, when properly cultivated, will 
produce corn, particularly barley, rye, and oats in 
great plenty. The hilly parts, eſpecially the Pen- 
nian craigs, abound in eagles, and are covered with 
Ar and oaks, . It has quarries of variegated marble, 
lime-ſtone and flate, Its rivers yield muſſels con- 
taining large pearls, of a tolerable good colour. 
The winters are much more gentle than could be 
expected. Here are ſprings of alum water, and 
veins of ſtone from which allum boils. There is 
a ſort of ſtone peculiar to this county, called elf- 
arrow-heads,. which ſeems to be a kind of flint of 
different ſhapes, moſtly pointed like ſpears. _ 
' ABERCRO'MBY, S. gives title to the Sandi- 
Jands of Calder; Sandilands, laird of St. Manans, 
being created lord Abercromby by king Charles I. 
There was one Francis. Abercromby, created lord 
Glaſsford by king James VII. | s 
- ABERFO'RD, S. a ſma]} market town in the 
weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 210 miles from London, 
famous for pin making, even in Camden's time. It 
is near a mile long, and ſtands on part of the great 
Roman way, which appears as entire as if juſt made, 
though above 1700 years old. It has a market 
weekly, on Wedneſday, and four fairs for horſes 
and horned cattle z the firſt on the laſt Wedneſday 
in April ; the ſecond on the Jaſt Wednefday in 
May ; the third, the firſt Wedneſday after St. Luke's 
day; and the fourth, on the 18th of October. The 
vicarage is in the gift of Oriel college, Oxford. 
AB GAVE'NNY, or ABERGE'NNY, 8. 
{the mouth or confluence of the river Gevenny, from 
Aber, à mouth, and Gevenny, Brit.) a large well 
built town in Monmouthſhire, receiving its name 
from the Govenni, which falls below it, into the 
Uſk. It carries on a conſiderable trade in flannels, 
gives the title of baron to the ancient family of 
Nevil ; has a fine ſtone bridge of fifteen arches, is 
governed by a bailiff, recorder, and twenty-ſeven 
durgeſſes; and has a weekly market on Tueſday, 
and two fairs; the one the 14th of May, and the 
ether the firſt Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday, It is 
diſtant from London 142 miles, | 


ABER-ME NEW, S. (aber mouth, and menen 
ſmall, oi the Britiſh name for the iſle of Angle 
ſea, called ſo from its being ſeparated by a ſtraight, 
or norrow ſea from the main lane. 
. ABERR'ANCE, or ABERRANCY, 8. (aberre, 
Lat. to wander from the right way,) a deviation 
from the truth; whether an error, miſtake, or fal 
opinion. This ſecond nature would alter, the 
crafis of his underſtanding, and render it as ob- 
| noxious to aberrancies, as now.” GLANY. Scepſis 
ſcientif. e. 16. They affect no man any further 
than. he deſerts. his reaſon, or complies with their 
Gerrancien. Brown's. vulg. Err. b. iv. c., 3 
ſeldom uſed. | RD acts im mA 
ABER'RANT, Part. deviating from the right 
or known way, 5 FOUR 
ABERRA'TION, S. the act of departing from 
the common track, ** There is no. hereſy in ſuch 
an aberration.” GLANVILLE's. Scep. ſcient. c. 11. 
. ABERRA'TION of the Stars, a ſmall apparent 
motion of the fixed ſtars, diſcovered by 8 
r Aera 
The word is compounded 
to wander, becauſe the ſtars 
their true ſituation. 5 | TBE 
This noble diſcovery was accidentally made in 
1725, when Mr. Molyneux and Dr. Bradley began 
to obſerve the bright ſtar in the head of Draco, 
marked y by Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, 
with an inſtrument made by Mr. Graham, in order 
to diſcover the parallax of the earth's annual orbit, 
and after repeated obſervations they found this ſtar, 
about the beginning of March 1726, to be 20 min. 


of ab, from, and erra, 


ö . 
appear to wander from 


more ſoutherly than at the time of the firſt obſerva- 


tion. It now indeed ſeemed to have arrived at its 
utmoſt limit ſouthward; becauſe, in ſeveral trials 
made about this time, no ſenſible difference was ob- 
| ſerved in its ſituation. By the middle of. April it 
appeared to be returning back again en the 
north, and about the beginning of June it paſſed 
at the ſame diſtance from the zenith as it had done 
in December, when it was firſt obſerved ; in Sep- 
tember it appeared 39 min. more northerly than 
it was in March, juſt the contrary way to what it 
ought to appear by the annual parallax of the ſtars. 
his phznomenon greatly perplexed the obſervers; 
and Mr. Molyneux died before the true cauſe of it 
was diſcovered. After which, Dr. Bradley, with 
another inſtrument more accurately adapted to. this 
purpoſe, obſerved the ſame appearances not only in 
that but in many other ſtars; and, by the great re- 
gularity that appeared in a ſeries of obſervations made 
in all parts of the year, the doctor was fully ſatis- 
fed with regard to the general laws of the phæno- 
| mena ;. and therefore endeavoured to find out the 
| cauſe of them, The next thing that offered itſelf, 
was an alteration in the direction of the plumb line, 
with which the inſtrument was conſtantly reRified ; 


| but this, upon trial, proved inſufficient, He then 


had 


., 


** —_ 


«CE 


— 
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had recourſe to what refraction might do, but here 
alfo-nothing ſatisfactory occurred. At laſt, through 
a-moſt amazing ſagacity, this acute aſtronomer con- 
jectured, that all the phenomena, hitherto mention- 
ed, -proceeded from the progreſſive motion of light, 
and the earth's annual motion in its orbit: for he 
perceived, -that if light was propagated in time, the 
apparent place of a fixed object would be the ſame 
when the eye is at reſt, as when it is moving in any 
other direction, than that of the line paſſing through 
the eye and object; and that, when the eye is 
moving in different directions, the apparent place of 
the obje& would be different. ang 
| ABERRA'TION of the Planets. The aberra- 
tion which the motion of light produces on the 
Planets, is ſometimes more conſiderable than that 
of the fixed ſtars; for Mercury's aberration in his 
ſuperior conjunctions with the ſun, ſometimes 
amounts to 55”: however, aberration of the 
planets is reducible to this one principle, which- 
is extremely ſimple. It is always equal to the geo- 
centric motion of the planet, during the time which 
light takes up in coming from the _ fo us; Which 
may be demonſtrated in the following manner. It 
is well known that an impreſſion, or force acting, 
according to the diagonal of a parrallelogram, is 
equivalent to two forces or impreſſions, according 
to its two ſides. It is alſo known, that the mo- 
tion of a planet ſeen from the earth, or the motion 
of the earth ſeen from a planet, are perfectly the 
ſame ; fo that if a planet appears to move one de- 
gree a day to an inhabitant of our earth, the earth 
appears to an inhabitant of that planet to move juſt 
one depree alſo, in the ſame time. h 

" ABE'RRING, Part. (from aberr,) deviating, 
or wandering from the truth. Aberring ſeveral 
ways from the true and juſt compute.” Brown's 
vulg. Err. b. iv. c. 12. 3 b 

To ABE'T), V. A. (betan, Sax. loten. O. E. to 
kindle or blow up) to ſupport, or help. Abet, 
| that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate,” Spzxs. Fairy Q. 
b. x, * Men lay ſo great ſtreſs upon their being 
of right opinions, and their eagerneſs of abetting 
them.” Decay of Pie. lt is well known they 
abetted both parties in the civil war.” Appison's 
Freehold. No. 28. 

To ABE'T, V. A. in law; to aid, incite, ad- 
viſe, encourage, or ſet another on. 

_ ABET'MENT,, S. the act of abetting, or ſet- 
ting another on. 

ABE“ TTER, or ABE TT OR, S. the perſon 
who encourages, ſupports, incites, or ſtirs up. 
* Whilſt this fin of calumny has two ſuch potent 
abettors.” Govern. of the Tongue. Ought to ſink 
into the minds of thoſe who are their abettors.” 
. Freehold. No. 50. 5 

ABETT'OR, S. in law, one who inſtigates, en- 
courages, adviſes or ſets another on to the commit- 


— 


th. 


ting. ſomething criminal; or affiſts in the perform- | 
I Es | : 


ance of it. The abettors of murder, in ſome 
cafes, are taken as principals, in others as acceſſa- 
ries ; their preſence or abſence at the time of com- 
mitting the fact, making the difference.” 1 Inft. 
475 Staundf. P. c. 105. There are abettors in 
telony, but none in treaſon; becauſe the law 
eſteems all thoſe who are concerned in treaſon, as 
principals. This word is formed from the Saxon a, 
an energetical article, and betan, to ſtir up, or excite, 
ABEY ANC E, S. (bayer, Fr.) in law, a thing 
not in poſſeſſion, but in expectation. It is a fixed 
principle of our law, that there is a fee ſimple of 
all land in ſomebody, or elſe in abeyance ; that is to 
ſay, though at preſent it be in no man, yet in ex- 
pectancy, tis belonging to him, who is next to enjoy 


the ſame.” 1 Inſt, 342. If lands are leaſed to 


A. B. for life, with remainder to another perſon for 
years, the remainder for years is in abeyance till the 
death of the leſſee. | 

ABGREGA'TION, S. the act of ſeparation, 
or parting of one part of a flock or company from 
another, A word not uſed. | 

To ABHOR, V. A. (abhorreo, Lat. to deteſt,) to 
reject with a ſtrong and forcible averſion; to hate, 
deſpiſe, or deteſt to great extremity. ** A church 
of England man abhoys the humours of the age.“ 
SWIFT. | | 
- ABHOR'RENCE, or ABHOR'RENCY, 8. a 
paſſion of the mind, arifing from the contempla- 
tion of any thing entirely diſagreeable, extremely 
vicious, and worthy of its greateſt hatred, © It 
draws upon him the juſt and univerſal hatred and 
abhorrence to all men here.“ SoUTH. 

 ABHO'RRENT, Part. affected with abhorrence 
or averſion, „he would abhborrent turn,” THours. 
Summer 310. When uſed with from or to, but eſ- 
pecially the former, it implies, a thing by no means 
compatible, or highly inconſiſtent with; as “ ſo 
abhorrent from the vu gar, that they would as ſoon 
believe.” GLANVILLE's Scep. Scient. Abhorrent 
to your function, and your breeding.” DRY. 
Don. Sebaſt. | 

ABHO'RRER, S. one who abhors, deſpiſes or 
detefts, *©* By the known abhorrers of epiſcopacy.” 
SwiFT's Exam, No. 21. 

ABIB, S. (a Heb. a ripe ear of — the 
firſt month of the eccleſiaſtical year among the Jews, 
anſwering to part of our March amd April, and de- 
rives its name from the corn's being ripe in this 
month, in Judea. | RYE 
Abraham, whowas a practical aſtronomer, brought 
the Chaldzan, or original year of the world, into 
Canaan ; but ſettling among the Canaanites, it is 
probable he uſed their year, which commenced about 
the autumnal equinox Abraham, however, pre- 
ſerved the memory of the epocha of the Chaldean 
year in his family, and amongſt his poſterity. When' 
the Iſraelities went into Egypt they uſed the Egyptian 
year, W had the ſame epocha with the Phœni- 

clan ; 
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cian ; but at their exodus, or going out of Egypt, 
they were commanded by God to begin the. year at 
the original epocha of it, the vernal equinox, and 


to uſe this epocha only in their ſacred inſtitutions, 


their feaſts, ſaſts, and other religious matters: but 
in civil affairs they. ſtil] retained the epocha of the 
Egyptian year. So that the eccleſiaſtical year began 
at the vernal equinox, and all their ſacred rites were 
regulated by it : while the Sabbatical and, Jubilean 
years began at the autumnal equinox : but the 
months were counted from the vernal equinox only. 
Hence the month A4:b, or Niſan, which before was 
the ſeventh month, was by God's particular com- 
mand to Moſes,. reckoned the firit month of the 


| year; and that which had been called the firſt, was | 
termed the ſeventh month. Hence the Chaldee pa- 


raphraſt on the 1 Kings, chap. viii. 3, ſays, the 


month Ethanjm, which was called by the ancients 


the firſt, is now called the ſeventh, _ 

To ABI DE, V. N. (abode or abid. prat, from 
abidan. Sax. to ſtay.) to ſtay, continue, or remain 
in a place. Let thy ſervant bids, inſtead of the 
lad.“ Genef, xliv. 33. It ſignifies figuratively to 
endure, or to ſupport, as they little know how 
dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain.” MaLT. Parad, 
Loſt, To. remain in the ſame ſtate, without alte- 
ration. Which cannot be moved, but abideth for 
ever.” Pſalm, cxxxv..t, To diſlike /aying with, 
or to have a great averſion to; Thou canſt nat 


ebide Tiridates.” Sinnky, b. ii. In the firſt of 


theſe ſenſes it is uſed with the paiticle with befare 
a. perſon, and the particle. at before the name of 
a place; as Abide with me, Gen. xxix, 19. 
While I abode. at Geſhur, 2 Sam. xv. 8. Abide 
by, ſignifies to ſtand by, confide in, or rely upon; 
as, to abide Ly. his teſtimony, ; to abide by his awn 
ſkill, is to rely upon chem: To abide by a man is to 
ſtand by, or ſupport him. But theſe expreſſions, 


as Johnſon juſtly obſerves, arg ſomewhat low, and, 


if tolerable in conſervation, ſhould: never be adopted 
in compoſition. It. ſignifies to refrain; or ſufter, 
both in Chaucer and in the following, He ſtill 
calamitous conſtraint abides. Por 's Odyſſ. IV. 750. 
To ABI DE, V. A, to wait for, expect, or await. 
« Where many ſkilful deeches him abide,” Fairy Q. 
b. i. c. v. ſtan. 11. Pqar harmleſs lambs abide 


| their enmity.” SHAKES. Hen, VI. „Bonds and 
2MiQtions. al ide me,” Acts xx. 23, i 


- ABUDER, S. a.perfon who lives or dwells in a 
lace. This word ſeldom occurs. i ˖ 
Ahl DING, S. a permanent ſtate; continuance. 
« Our days are as a ſhadow and there is none 


abiding.” 1 Chron. xxix. 15. ** Nothing in that 


place can conſiſt or have abiding.” RALEIGH's Hiſt. 
of the World. | | 
ABI“ DING, Part. continuing, dwelling. ** Baa- 
lam faw Iſrael abiding in his tents.” Numb. 
xxix. 2. 


* 


tor any. ſpace of time. There were ſhepherds, 


j abiding in the field,” Luke is 8. Figuatively 


when applied to doctrine, it denotes its making 
laſting impreſſions. on the mind. You have not 
his word abiding in you.“ John v. 38. A fixed or 
ee claim to. No murderen hath, eternal 
life abiding.” 1; John iii. 15. 814 | 

AB'JECT, Adj. (aljectus, Lat:) when ſpoken 
of perſons, mean, low, and worthleſs-; when ap- 
plied to things and actions, contemptible, baſe, and 
deſpicable: when uſed of condition, miſerable, for- 
lorn, and wretched. ** Baſe. and.:abje&, flatteters.“ 
ADppis. Whig Examiner. The rapine is ſo ab- 
Jef and profane.” DR D. The loweſt pitch. of 
abjeF fortune. Mir. Samp pp. 

AB! IEC F, S. (from abjectus, Lat.) one who, 
with reſpect to his circumſtances. is in the extremi- 
ties of poverty; with reſpect to. his reputation, in 
the greateſt infamy; with. reſpect to his principles, 
in the loweſt abyſs of baſeneſs ; and with reſpect to 
his expectations, void of hope, and abandoned to 
deſpair. Lea the. abjed?s gathered themſelves 

ainſt ma.“ Pſalm, xxxv. 15. as: 

To ABJEC'T, V. A. (abjicia, Lat.) to put, ar 
caft away; to reject with diſdain, ſcorn, or con- 
tempt. To throw away. Jokxsõn. A word very 
ſeldom uſed. | "FP 
| ABJE'CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate or condition 
of. an abhject perſon. Sunk himſelſ to the bottom 
of aljacledreſi. Bowe. — © | 

ABJE'CTION, A*BJECTNESS, S. (aSjedtis, 
Lat.) a baſe, ſervile, mean diſpoſition of mind; 
„ Qervility, and abjenef;. of humour is implicity 
involved in the charge of lying.” Government. of 
the tongue. ** The juſt, medium of this caſe lies 
betwixt the pride and the abjeton. the true ex 
tremes.” L*'EsTRANCER, 8 © 7 0 
er Ady. meanly, baſely, comtemp- 
ti y. ET ; S, rnd To 
-A*BIES,. S. (Lat.) the fir-tree. 
ABIGAIL, S. („aN Heb.) the wife of Nabat 
in Maon, who died about 2941 A. M. a woman; a 
remarkable for the goadneſs f ber. underſtanding, ag 
the charms of her perſon. Hearing that her huſband 
had refuſed the meſſengen of David, who came to beg 
a ſupply from him; and ſearing the conſequences of 
his churliſh behaviour, ſhe went unknown to him, 
with a preſent to David, who: was fo; pleaſed with 
the manner in which ſhe behaved, the beauties. of 
her perſon, and the charms. of her eloquence, that 


| he was not only induced to connive at the atirozty 
he had received from her hyſhang,, bat upon Nabal's 
dying a few. days after, ſent fon her, and made hes, 
his wife, 1 Sam. xxv. to the 42 ver. KC 

ABULITY, (habilite, Fr.) uſed. in the ſingulas. 
number, it ſignifies power requiſite to the perform 
ance of any thing, whether it require wealth, un- 


derſtanding, or itiength.. © 'Fhey gave after their 


Fixed to aby particular: plece, or ſettled; [| ability.” ERA ij, ag. © Such, as. had ability in, 


them to ſtand, in the king's: galacg.“ Dan. 1. 4. 
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The plural, abilities, ' generally:ſignify: the powers of 

the * 660 Wherever we find: our abilities to weak 

for the performance. RoGEas!s.Sermons. . 
ABINTES' TATE, Adj. (a, from, gen 


Lat. one: who leaves na will behind himy in civil 
law one who inherits, from: a perſun that died in- 
teſtate, or without a will. 


AB'ING TON, ARFINGDNOQN, or AB “EN. 
DON, S. (abhan, Sax. an ahbey; and dune, a moun- 
tain, or open plain) a:fmall-well. built: town on the: 
Ouſe in Berkſhire, formerly called! Sheaveſbam. by 
the Anglb-Saxons. But Ciſſa, king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, building an: abbey) here in 675, it: changed: 
its name to Abhandun ; which: it. deri ved from the: 
abbey, and its ſituation, (that is, accarding to. the 
boa of: Abendon) upon the: plain of an hill. Here 
William the Conqueror kept his court; anno 1084, 
and left his ſon Henry to be educated;” It is a frees 
borough. and town incot porate, conſiſting of amayor, 
wa bailiffs, and nine aldermen, and: has a. of 
electing mineteen: more. It'has alf high ſteward, 
recorder, and town-olevk z ſends one member to par- 
Ramentz has x charity-ſchool, two-almfhouſes, and 
a free · ſchool founded by Mr. Royſe, in 1563. Its 
weekly markets are on Monday and Friday; its 
fairs,. the firſt Monday in Bent, the 20th of June, 
the Iqth of September, and the 1Ith of Derember. 
It. giues the title uf earł to a: younger branch: of the 
family of Berties, dukes of Ancaſter, which title 

was fit ſti conferred: on James Bertie, lord-Noris, of 
Rycot; in the thirty- fourth year. of King Charles I. 
It has a handſome market-hauſe of: Aſhler-work, 
built on lofty pillars, with a large hall of free-ſtone 
above, in which the county-aflizes are held; At 
the general diſſolution of monaſteries, the: abbey 
built by Ciſſa, was deſtroyed; the weſt gate being 
the only part of it that remains ſtanding. To make 
the town. ſome amends, however, for the loſs of its 
abbey, the great road, which before went through 
Wallingford, was turned through this place, in 1416, 
by erecting Culha , and Burford bridges, hy virtue 
of an act of parliament obtained through the in- 
tereſt of one Mr. Barbour; a merchant of Abington, 
who gave thirteen hundred marks towards. finiſhing. 
ſuch bridges, &c..employing the beſt artiſts he could 
procure at a penny a day, which was reckoned ex- 
traordinary wages at that time; wheat. being then 
ſold at twelve pence, a quarter. This town is the 
place of the nativity of Sir John Maſon, who, 
though deſcended from mean parents, became one of 
the privy. council. Bulſtrode Whitlock, author of 
the: memoirs, was alfs: born here. One Alder, a: 
cooper and publican of this place, had the good 
fortune toi obtain a prize in the ſtate lottery of twenty 

thouſand pounds. His circumſtances,. before this 
lucky event, were ſaid ta\be in. ſo precatious. a ſtate, 
that it was imagined a hlank would have efferted his 
rain. In the firſt tranſports; of joy, after he re- 


new ſtage coach. to be made and given. to the coach - 
man of Abington, who purchaſed the lucky ticket 
for him; which was accordingly done; but he has 
ſince claimed a privilege that he and his friends ſhall 
ride in the coach gratis, whenever they deſire it; 
andi ĩt is ſuppoſed that, by this means, the coach 
which was originally meant as a preſent, has been 
more than paid for by: the poor coachman. The 
ſtreets of the town are well paved; and the trade of 
the inhabitants conſiſts chiefly in malt, of which 
they ſend vaſt quantities in barges to London, from 
whence it is diſtant by water 150 miles, and by 
land 55. 1 | + ; X- * 
. ABVSHAG;. (. a Heb.) a young virgin; 2. 
Shunamite, of remarkable beauty, choſen to cheriſt 
David and. adminiſter. to him in his old age; not as 
a. concubine, according to the common acceptation 
of the term, but conſiſtent with the preſervation oc 
her chaſtity; ſince the ſcripture informs us, That 
the damſel was very fair, and cheriſhed the king 
and adminiſtred to him; but the king tnew her not. 
1 Kings i. to 4 v. 343 EIS 
ABJURA'TION, S..(abjuratio, Lat.) in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, the act of denying, or renouncing a thing. 
on oath; among the ancient: Romans it ſignified the 
denying of a debt, or depoſite hy a falſe oath : but, 
more particularly, a ſolemn recantation or renuncia- 
tion: of ſome perſon, doctrine, or thing. All 
| perſons, admitted into · any office, muſt take the-teſtz. 
| which is an abjuration of ſome. doctrines of the 
church of Nome.“ AyYLIFFE's:Parergon, | 
| Oath of ABJURA'TION, tuken by all that are 
matriculated in univerſities, admitted to ſcholarſhips, . 
| fellowſhips, holy orders, &c. is renouncing upon 
; oath any title or claim- of, the pretender, or any of 
his deſcendants to this crown, and denying ever to 
| ſ-rve him in the capacity of a ſubject. In law, it 
ſigniſies a ſworn baniſhment for ever: for anciently 
if a man had committed felony, and fled to ſome 
church or church-yard, he could not be taken thence 
and tried; but, on confeſſion of his crime to the 
: juſtice-or coroner, he was admitted to his oath of 
| abjuring the kingdom. After which, a croſs was 
given him, which he was to carry in his hand 
through the highways, till he was got out of the 
| king's-dominions. But, by ſtat. xxi. Jac. I. all uſe 
of ſanctuaries being taken away, this kind of abju- 
ration ceaſed. STAUNDF. P. C. lib. ii. cap. 40. 
| 2 Inſtit. 629. ' Stat. 22. Hen. VIII. * -4 
| To-ABJU'RE, V. A. (abjurer, Fri) to quit or: 
abandon, in alluſion to the neceſſity they were under 
to quit the realm, who had taken the oath above- 
mentioned; to caſt off, and to have no commerce 


with; „Fo abjure for ever the ſociety of men.“ 


{SHAKEs, Midſum. Night's Dream. No man, 
chat hath not - abjured his reaſon,” HALE. To 
retract, . renuunce, or recant an opinion upon oath, 
Jong, t.. x | 


ccived intelligence of: bis good. ſortune, he osdered a ö 


5 


is To-ABLAC'TATE, v. A. (oblat?s, Lat. of ab; 


from ; 


or rp 
„the head of the ſtock is cut off four inches 


baring of 
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from; and lac, milk) to wean from the breaſt; and, 
by metaphor, to leave off a thing. Seldom uſed. 
ABLACTA'TION, S. the act of weaning a 
child ; metaphorically, the quitting of an inveterate 
habit. A word of no authority, | 1 Se 
ABLACTA'TION, S. in ancient gardening, a 
method of engraſting, wherein the cyon of one tree, 
being united to the ſtock of another, is at laſt cut 
off, and as it were, weaned from its mother tree. 
In modern gardening, it is called inarching, or 
grafting by approach, which is practicable only, 
when the two trees are ſo near, that the cyon of 
one may be applied to the ſtock of another, without 
cutting off. Hence it is ſeldom practiſed but on 
plants which grow in caſes, ſuch as oranges, lemons, 
and pomegranate trees; vines, jaſmins, &c. In 
England, the proper ſeaſon for this operation is in 
Aptil, which is performed in this manner; the rind 
and wood both of the branch intended for the graft, 
and the ſtock, on which it is to be engrafted, are 
paicd away the length of three or four inches, which 
parts being tied cloſe together, are covered with clay, 
When they are well incorpo- 
rate | | 
above the binding ; and, the ſpring following, the 
ſame is done to the graft, leaving the ſtock to ſhift 
by itſelf, CHAMBERS, JoHNs80N. . 
ABLA'QUE, S. (ablague, or la ſey ablague, Fr.) 
the Ardaſſine ſilk, ſo called by the Bk, which 
comes fram Perſia, by way of Smyrna. It is very 
fine and ſcarcely inferior to the Sourbaſtis ; but, 
notwithſtanding, little uſed in the ſilk manufactures 
at Lyons and Tours, becauſe it will not bear hot 
water in the winding. PoSTLETHWAITE. 


ABLAQUEA'TION, S. (ablagueatio, Lat.) in 


gardening, the digging away the mould, or openin 
the earth at the roots of trees, that the ſun, air, 4 
rain may operate upon them, and thereby recover 
their loſt and improve their preſent fecundity. This 
is generally performed in January, ©* Uncover as 
et roots of trees, where ablaqueation is neceſſary.“ 
— N's Calendar. Modern gardeners call it 
trees. 
ABLA'TION, S. (ablatio, Lat.) the act of tak- 
ing away; diminution or making leſs. 
 AB'LATIVE, Adj. (ablativus, Lat. taking away) 
in Latin grammar, the ſixth and laſt caſe of Latin 


nouns and participles. It is peculiar to the Latin, 


and from thence ſtiled by ſome the Latin caſe. 
Priſcian calls it the comparative caſe, becauſe it is 
uſed in comparing, and follows an adjeCtive of the 
comparative degree. It may properly be ſaid to be 
only a ſuper-numerary cale, or a ſupplement to the 
other five; and was not invented to expreſs any re- 
lation of it elf, but to be joined to ſome prepoſi- 
tions, as the others were not ſufficient to expreſs all 
the relations which things have to one another; hence 
ariſes the grammatical maxim that every ablative 
is governed by a prepoſition, either expreſſed or un- 


derſtood. In the plural number, it is entirely want» . 
ing, becauſe the termination of the dative, and the 
ablative in that number, is always the ſame. This 
. caſe is oppoſed. to the dative, becauſe that implies 
the action of giving, but the ablative that of taking 
away. In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no mark to 
diſtinguiſh the ablative, and we only uſe the term in 
alluſion to the Latin. Thus in this ſentence ; ** he 
ſpoke much of the magnitude of the city,” We 
ſay the words, of the magnitude,” are the ablative, 
and of the city, the genitive, becauſe they would be 
rendered by thoſe two caſes, if we tranſlated the 
ſentence into Latin. Of man's firſt diſobedience, 
and the fruit of that forbidden tree.“ Parad. Loft. 
b. i. „ Of man's firſt diſobedience,” or of the 
firſt diſobedience of man, may, in the ſame man- 
ner, be termed the ablative; and of that forbidden 
tree, the genitive. TREE AT TH 
A'BLE, Adj. (abal. Sax. ſtrength) endued with, 
or having power. Ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 2 Tim, iii. 
7. Sufficient; ** from a child thou haſt known the 
holy ſcriptures, which are able to make thee wiſe.” 
2 Tim. iii. 15. By metaphor it ſignifies great 
powers; ariſing from knowledge, wealth, or in- 
tereſt; ++ He was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the eleventh was : but contrariwiſe, was 
ſerved by the bt men that were to be found.“ 
BAcox's Hen. VI. an 
A'BLE-BO/DIED, Adj. ſtrong in body, ath- 
letic z „ Many able-bodied clergymen.” SwWIrr. 
ABLEGA'TION, the act of ſending, or the 
ſtate of a perſon ſent away. EE "BY: 17 
A'BLENESS, S. ſufficient power or capacity to 
do a thing; ability of mind or body; that nation 
does ſo excel, both for comelineſs and ableneſi, that 
from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, ſome 
to ſtrive, ſome to learn, ſome to behold.” Srpnxy. 
AB'LEPSY, S. (aGuyia, Gr. not ſeeing) want 
of ſight, natural blindneſs ; and figuratively, inad- 
- vertance, unadviſedneſs, or raſhneſs. A word ſel- 
dom uſed. | = bg Fo 
ABLIG/ABON, S. a flower called by botaniſts, 
Narciſſus, or the White Daffodil. 5 58 15 
To AB/LOCATE, V. A. (abloco, Lat.) to let 
out to hire. | 
ABLOCA'TION, S. the aQt of letting out to hire. 
A'BLUENT, Adj. (abluo, Lat.) that which 
waſhes clean, or has the power of cleanſing. Abu- 
lent medicines, are ſuch as dilute, diſſolve, and 
carry off the acrimonious and ſtimulating ſalts 
lodged in any part of the body; eſpecially the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines; ſuch are ptiſans, wheys, and 
juleps; but they are better known by the name 
ABSTERGENTS. | 2 2% 
ABLU'TION, S. (ablutis, Lat.) the act of 
cleanſing, or waſhing clean; „ there is a natural 
analogy between the ablution of the body and the 
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purification of the foul.” TAvLoR's Worthy: Com. 
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OLISHER the ching or perſon that abo! ſhes, 
OLISHING, Part. that which annuls, re- 
ret annibilates, or deſtroys, as the aboliſhing 
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23S ſuch ; or to abominate. t 
Idem, cxi. 11. As idols 


carcafes in abomination.” 


and idolatry are the objects of the divine hatred ; 


they are therefore, figuratively expreſſed by this 
wotd, as ©* Aſhtoreſh the abomination of the Zido- 
nians, &c.” 2 Kings, xxiii, 13. When you ſhall 
ſee the abomination of defolation.“ Matth. zxiv. 


12, 15. For the overſpreading of abomination, 


be ſhall make it deſolate.“ Dan. ix. 27. IP 

ABORIG/INES, S. (of ab negative, and or:go 
Lat. the fiſt beginning) the ancient inhabitants 
of a place er country, whoſe original could not be 
traced; it is uſed in oppoſition to colonies. The 
term was anciently given to a nation which inhabited 
Latium, and pretended they were immediately de- 
fcended from the gods. | 


T „ V. N. 70, Lat.) to brin | 
o ABORT", V. N. (abortio, ) 225 | move the cauſe of the hæmorrhage, ſo dreadful in its 


forth before the due time; to miſcarry. ' 1 
ABOR'TION, S. (abortis, Lat.) the exclufion 
of a child from the womb, before the due time of 


delivery: In irrational animals called linking or 


_ mediately affecting 
involve it, the placenta, the funis umbilicalis, 1. 
the navel-ftring, or che mother; with reſpect to the 


dicines, ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, anda 


*% 


caſting their young. IF this ſhould bappen before 
the ſecond month after conception, it is ſtiled a falſe 

conception. Miſcarriages, are produced by cauſes im- 
the child, the membranes that 


child, whatever is the occaſion of its death, cauſes 
abortion likewiſe, ſooner or later. 


-the membranes which include the fœtus, rendering 


. 


nefſs of the umbilical cord, which have had the fame / 


them liable to ruptures upon every trivial occaſion, | 
often cauſes 2 miſcarriage. *'Phere are frequent in- 
ſtances of a ſchiroſity of the placenta, and a fhort- 


effect. With reſpect to the mother, immoderate 
evacuations,' ſudden paſſions, fri 


me- 
| loud, and ͤ if. 
agreeable: fmell, are frequent cauſes of abertinb. 
Other cauſes, are the largeneſs and heavineſs of the 
N whereby the uterus is not capable of a dilation 


a great weight, fullneſs of blood, ſtimulatin 


1 


ſuſkeient to make room ſor it : which is known from 
a great tenſion, and hardneſs of the belly, attended 


with a violent pain; irritat 


| being too weak to ſupport the 


* 


of the womb; relax- 
ade uterus 
inoſculations'of its 
veſſels, after the ſcætus is grown to à certain ſize; 
weakneſs and want of nourifliment in the fetus; 
exceſs of eating; long faſting, or watching; the 
uſe of buſks, and, in general, any thing that tends 
to promote the menſes. The ſymptoms, uſually. 
preceding, are, a fever, either continual or inter- 


ation of the ligaments of the p 


A tenderneſs of | P3 


neral regarded as the immediate cauſe ; and bleeding 
is recommended, if the patient has had no conſider- 
able evacuations before; but in a plethora it is abſo- 
| ately neceffary : in caſe of flooding, recourſe is had 
to proper aſtringents; or, if theſe fail, to fomen- 
| tations, injections and fuffumigations. If a teneſmus 
attend, rhubarb is to be preſcribed ; and if there be 
an habitual laxity of the uterine veſſels, guaiacum. 
| Reft is of great importance: and, on that acconnt, 
the patient is to be put to bed on the firſt appearance 
of the 3 deſcribed above, and cotifined to it, 
either till they diſappear, or ſhe be delivered ; being 
very careful, at the ſame time, that ſhe be kept ve 
cool, As pain is always the fore- runner of a mif= 
carriage, may not gentle opiates mixed with aftrin« 
| gents, as they take off the ſtimulation, be a means 
of preventing an increaſe of the ſymptoms, and re: 


conſequetices ? The great Boerhaave has recommend. 
ed a form, in ſuch acrifis,. which we ſhall take the li- 
berty to tranſcribe ; Take blood: ſtone powdered, ar- 
menian bole, and dragon's blood; of each a drachm ; 
ſyrup of myrtles an ounce ;- ſolid laudanum three 

rains; plaintain water ſix ounces, Of this mixture 
let the patient take half ar» ounce every quarter of 
an hour.” Abortion is very dangerous,' where the 
time of pregnancy is ſo far advanced, that the fœtus 
is large; where the: cauſe is very violent, or the 
tient eonvulſed ;; where a large hemorrhage pre- 
cedes or enſues; or the feetus is putriſied. But if 


—— diſtempers, 
either acute or chronical, too violent exerciſe, lifting | 


neither of theſe ſymptoms occur, it is always more 
dangerous than a birth at the ful period. And as 
there ſeems to be a very ſtrict analogy between the 
ſruits of animals and the ſeeds of plants; an inſtance 
from the vegetable tribe will be no ſmall illuſtration, 


va 


* 


| 


* 
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Teer the(e-pulſages'i has been maintained, that a 
foet 


mittent, pain in the loins and head r n the a hfeleſo maſs, an abvrtlen in thofe periods, - though 
eyes; . bearing down or confiffion' of th abdo- . ured dy art, is not tö be conſtrued as thurdes, 


men; an eruption of aqueous, 6f't 
an hzmorrhage; falling of the breaſts; watery milk, 


or pufe blood; called 


Kc. The treatment is to be adapted to the circum-, 
ſtanees and ſymptome. As an hemorrhage from the 


uterus always precedes a miſcarriage, it is in ge- 
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at the cloſe of this edi.” Yet we muſt add, the | it ſignifies preferable to; as, There is no riches 

remark of John Paul Kreſs, which ſeems to be the | above a Tound body ; no joy above the joy of the 

diate of nature, refined and confirmed by reaſon, | heart.“ Eccluſ. xxx. 16. | 

« That the fœtus, ſays he, in the mother's womb [ ABOY'VE, Adv. (this is diſtinguiſhed from the 5 

is without life, and that it is not animated before it | prepoſition, not ſo much in its ſignification, as the | 

is born; as alfo, that it is Jawful fora woman, when | manner in which it is uſed ; that is followed either 

her life and character are at ſtake, to procure an abortion, | by nouns, -pronouns, or adjectives; but, this is not, 

are propoſitions which pope Innocent X. in a general | and has a relation not to the words which follow, 

council of 1679, condemned as ſcandalous,” Kagss. | but thoſe which precede it.) It is uſed to denote x 

in Comm. in Conſtit. Crim. Car. V. p. 431. I higher place; To thoſe above, men ſtanding be- 
ABOR'TION, S. a term uſed for the foetus | low, ſeem not ſo much leſſened.” Bacon. It is 

thus expelled ; by the figure Metonymia, wherein | from hence uſed for the heavens, both in ſacred and 

the effect is put for the cauſe. His wife miſ- | profane authors; Truſt the powers above. Pope's: A 

carried, but as the abortion proved only a female | Iliad. ** Every good and perfect gift is from above,” 

fetus.” Life of Martin Scriblerus. The term is James i. 17. | N 

Hkewiſe uſed, though improperly, for a ſcetus, ABO'VE, alluding. to the ancient method of” 

which, dying in the womb, continues there beyond | writing books upon fcrolls, implies before; as, I 

the proper time of delivery; ſometimes as long as | ſaid above, that, &c.” Davy. | 

the mother lives. I ABOY'VE-ALL, (compound word) chiefly, prin- 
ABO'RTION, S. in gardening, is applied to | cipally, eſpecially ; ** Above-all the elegance of his- 

fruits which are produced too early, which generally compoſition.“ Dryp. After a deduction of ſeveral 


happens to thoſe trees that are blaſted by noxious | particulars it ſigaiſies, a preference given to that- 
| | | which follows. | 


winds, . ie Vs | 
ABOR'TIVE, Adj. (abortivus, Lat.) brought | - ABO'VE-BOARD, an expreſſion borrowed from 

forth before its time: If ever he have a child, | unfair gameſters; who put their hands under the 

abortive be it.” SHAKESP, Rich. HI. Figuratively, | table in order to change their cards; and ſignifies, 

any thing or deſign which miſcarries, or is fruſtrated, | in':epen-fight; plainly, honeſtly, without the leaſt 

« This is the true cauſe why ſo many. politic con- | artifiee or diſſimulation; It is the part of an honeſb 

ceptions prove abortive.” SoUTH. It is ſometimes | man to deal above-board.” L'EsTRANGE. ©** Now- 

_ uſed ſubſtantivelyß, Who might have periſhed as | a-days they are owned above board. SOUTH. * -» 
abortives. Guard. N. 106. | | ” ABOYVE-CITED, (compound word) quoted or 
ABOR'/TIVE, Adv. (from ab, and ortxs,)- that | cited before. Did it not appear from the authority 

which a perſon cannot riſe from. But this is an abeve- cited. Appis. Chriſt, Relig. 7 r 
unuſual acceptation, and ocours only in Milton, as, ABO“VE- GROUND, a figurative expreſſion, 
e plunged in that abortive-gulph,”” Par. Loſt, b. ii, | borrowed from a perfon's being put under ground 
451. implies a gulph, from which be could not | at his burial; and ſignifies. his being alive; I'll 
riſe; as appears from other parts of that book. find him if he be above-ground.” A familiar and 
ABOR”TIVELY, Adv. of quality, or of the | low expreſſion... LE: | 2 | 
manner (from abortive, . moſt. adverbs in our lan- ABO'VE-MENTIONED, Part. mentioned in 
guage being formed from adjecti ves, by aſſuming the | 2 former part of a work or writing 4 unfit for the 
termination ,) born before the due time. "utterance of the five lines above- mentioned. Guard, 
ABOR/TIVENESS, S. the ſtate of abortion; | No. 22. EEE. | 
figuratively, want of ſucceſs ; diſappointment. TO ABOUND, V. N. (abunde, Lat.) when 
ABO RT, Part. caſt down, dejected, daunted, | uſed with the particles in or with, it ſignifies, to 
Obſolete. - | 18 I have an exceeding great number, quantity or plenty 
ABO'/VE, Prep. (Bufan, Sax.) higher in place, | of any thing. A faithful man ſhall abound with 
or poſition ; as, '** Above the clouds, let thy proud | bleſſings. Prov, xxviii. 2: The Greek tongue 
muſick found.” CowLtey, Uſed before nouns of | «boundedin monolyllables.” Greenw. Gram. p. 34> 
time, it ſignifies more or longer than; as, He ran To ABO! UND, V. N. when uſed without the 
above two hours,” Figuratively, it ſignifies, ſupe - | particles, ſignifies to increaſe greatly, „when ini» 
riority, or higher in rank, power or excellence; | quity ſhall abound.” Matt. xxiv. 12. To be in great 
« The Lord is above all nations.” Pſalm. cxiii. 4. | plenty, number, or excels. ** Words are like leaves, 
Cæſar could not abide to have any above him.” | and: where they moſt abound.” Popz's Eſſay on 
It likewiſe denotes beyond, or more than; We are | Criticiſm. . e! th 91542 rk AN 
prefled out of meaſure z above ſtrength.” 2 Cor. e. 8. 4 ABOUT, Prep. (abutan, Sax. encircling) when 
<'fbove the natural powers of any viſible agent.“ applied to time or place, it ſignifies, near, or within 
Cox vB. on Miracel. Exactneſs of judgment, and | the compaſs of; as, ** about ten o'clock,” They 
clearneſs of reafon is to- be obſerved in one man ] have ſet up a ſhop about Cheapſide,” When put be · 
abꝛue another,” Locks. When uſcd comparatively, I fore words of meaſure,” it has the ſame ſignification; 
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00 about four fingers logs” : But theſe ſeem to be 
figurative expreſſions. 


| he moſt ſimple acceptation 
is that of round, ſurrounding, or enpireling, accord: 
ing to the Saxon, from whenes it is deriyed ; Bind 
them about thy neck.” Prov, Ixi. 3. About the 
tail delighted dolphin's play,” WALTER. Figura- 
tively, it implies annexed ; or, appendant to afper- 
ſon, in the ſame manner as dreſs. If you have 
this about you.” MIL To. As long as we carry 
ourſelves about us.“ Lockz's Eſſ. b. iv. c. 10. 
Concerning of, relating to, „ pofitive laws about 
dominion.” STILLINGFLEET, , He wrote about 
the circulation. 8 | 

» ABOU'T. Adv. in circumference, or compaſs. 


Indeed, I am in the waiſt two yards about.” 


Merry wives of Windſor, - From place to place; 


every where; * He went about doing good.” Hs. | 


Figuratively, the longeſt way, in oppoſition to the 
ſhorteſt or ſtraight, alluding to the ejrcumference, 
and the diameter of a circle; „The ſure way 
(though moſt about) to make good.” BOI E. When 
prefixed to verbs, it ſignifies that the action or thing 
will ſoon happen; ** as about to ſight;“ about to die. 
To be ABOU'T), V. N. to be employed or en- 
gaged in. What it is our great countrymen were 


about. Spectat. No. 329. 


ABOUT. Adj. (about, Fr.) a certain point, 
period, or ſtate, and is diverſified according to the 
verb to which it is joined. Thus he has brought 
about his purpoſes,” He has accumpliſhed them. 
„ Whether this will be brought about, by breaking 
his head.” Spedt. When joined with come, it ſig- 
mifies to be arrived at a certain ſtate or point. _ 
when the time was come abbut after Hannah con- 

ceived.“ 4 Sam. i. 20. *The wind they long 

had wiſhed was come about.” DRTnEN's Fables. 

When joined with ga, . it. implies preparation, or 
deſign. As why go ye about to kill me.“ John 

nennen ee 

. ABP, an abbreviation for Archbiſhop, +» 

.v A'BRA, S. a ſilver coin in Poland, worth from 

twenty-four to twenty-five French fols. .  .. 
: To ABRA'DE, V. A. (brad, Lat.) to rub off, 
to waſte or wear away by degrees. Succeſſively 


abraud from them hy a decurſion of waters. HAT RSSs 
aan eee At? | Ja thing in fewer words. All theſe! ſayings. we 

: A'BRAHAM, (t>77an, Heb. the father of a great elfe 

multitude.) The father of believers, | the ſon of 


4 


. o 
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Terah, deſcended from Noah by Shen; from whom 


he was nine degrees diſtant. He was at firſt called 
Abram, which ſignifies . glorious father, and was 
born according to the?Jews, anno . 2008, after the 


creation, I he moſt. ftriking. circumſtances of his 


hiſtory, as delivered in the ſacred pages, may be 
comprized under thé following heads: The: differ- 
ent ſtations he made in Canamy his journey to 


Egypt, where his wife Sarah was taken from him by the 


king of that country; his travels into Gerar, where 


de was ſeparated from her a ſecond time; the vie- 


TY 
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he obtained over the four kings 3 the cove 
Goa Made with him, confirmed with the ſeal 
inſtitution, of cirgumciſion'; his being S mma — 
to offer up Iſaae 3 his obedience, the ſtrength 
his faith, and the manner how the act was hindred; 
his marriage with Keturah ; his death at the 17th 
year of his age, and his ſepulchre in the cave of 
Machpelah. To this account the Jews add, that 
be taught arithmetic, mathematics and aſtronomy, 
| and that he was born, eircumciſed, and had the fame 
| ſoul Which animated our, firſt -parent Agam, res he | 
' Mahatnmedans, with whom his name is held in the 
' greateſt reverence, add, to this account, and ſay, 
that he was at Mecca, and began the building of 
the temple in that place. _ ; 4 
ABRA'HAM's BALM, 8. in botany, the hemp 


r 
2. > i - 
1 


* 


tree, a ſpecies of willow, ... 
:-ABRA'HAM's; BOSOM, ' a; term uſed in the 
ſcripture phraſeology, to denote a place of the great- 
eſt felicity in the heavenly manfiony. 4+ The beggar 
died and was carried by the angels into Abrabam's 
befor.” Luke wo Bac: i mn ln gs ning, 
ABRA'HAMITES, S. an order of monks, in 
the ninth century, who were exterminated by The- 
ophilus for the worſhip of images. 30! 
ABRAL D, Part.:{4brediar, Sax.) awaked, raiſed 
up»-.. Obſolete, | i . ak, Weinen: 
 ABRA'SION, 8. the act of wearing away, or 
| rubbing off. In medicine, it ſignifies the wearing 
away the natural. mucus Which , covers the mem- 
branes, particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, by ſharp cotroſive medicines or humours. It 
is alſo uſed for the ſubſtance: worn off by the, attri- 
tion: of que thing agaioſt another. Me ir F 
 ABR'EAST, Adv. (Sram, Sax.) fide by fide 
in ſuch a poſition, that the breaſts may bear againſt 
the ſame line. The riders rode abreaft.” DRYDEN, 
Ships are ſaid to fail abreaff when they bear down by 
each other in the ſame line. 
To ABRE'IDE, to ABRE'YD,. V. N. to ſtart 
up ; to awake; to ariſe. Obſol et. 
AB RICO T, fee Arcor. 
ABR'IG, ABRI CK, S. Nr phur. 


9 


To ABRID'GE, V. A. (abreger, Er.) to ſhorten 
in words, ſo as to retain the ſubſtance; to expreſs 


will eflay to abridge in one volume.” 2 Maccab, 
ii. 23. It is uſed figuratively, to ſignify. diminiſh, 
leſſen, or cut ſhort. Such determination; abridges 
not that power, wherein liberty conſiſts.” Locke. 
When followed by the particles from or of, it ſigni- 
ſies to we To be abridgad from ſuch a noble 
rate.“ Merchant of Ven. The city had many 


privileges, but is nom abriaged e moſt of them.“ 
To ABRID'GE, V. A, in common law, to 
make an account or declaration ſhorter, by ſerering 
away ſome of the ſubſlarfce of it. 
D OF, Part. (law term) deprived of, 


 ABRID'GER, 


or taking a 
ABRIDꝰ 
debarred from, cut off. 
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_ ABRID'GER, S. a ſhortener; a writer of com- 
e | — SEOOE 
ABRIDG'MENT, 8. (abregement, Fr.) the con- 
traction of a large work into few words, and leſs 
„„ This one word is the abridement of 
all volumes: of ſcripture.” Hooker, b. ii. F. 5. 
A leſſening, or diminution, An abridgment of 
liberty, to be complained of.“ Locks. Abridg- 
ments are very 
leiſure to conſult the originals, nor ability to pur- 
chaſe them; but they ſhould convey a thorough 
knowledge of the. matter treated of, and become 
what a miniature painting is to a picture drawn at 
full length. Abridgement, in mathematics, is uſed 
for the reducing a compound equation to a more 
ſimple form of expreſſion, by repreſenting all the 
_— quantities of the ſame term by one ſingle 
ABRO ACH, Adj. (ſee Broacn) running out, 
in allufion to liquor that is broached, or tappod. 
While every ſpout's ebreach.” Swirr. To be 
ſet in ſuch a poſition, that the liquor contained may 
| eaſily be dran out. The jars of gen'rous wine 
he ſet abroach.” DRvp. Virgil. In a figurative 
ſenſe, to undertake with a ſure proſpe& of ſucceſs. 


ufeful for thoſe, who have neither | 


! preparatives, * To know the cauſe of your abrupt 
departure.“ SHAKEsP, Hen. VI. “ Abrupt, with 
| eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky.” Por z's Odyſſ. Un 
connected, when applied to writing; as, The 
abrupt ſtile, which bath many breaches.” BEN. 
Jonus. Diſcov. When uſed-ſubſtantively, it ſig- 
niſies a | fiſſure or cavity; Over the vaſt 
abrupt. Par. Loſt, b. ii. 409. © © 
ABRUPTY'ED, Part. (abruptus, Lat. a word 
ſeldom uſed) broken off ſuddenly. | 
ABRUP'TION, S. (abruptio, Lat.) a breaking 
off, ſeparation ; << Some of that matter Rill adhering 
to them, or at leaſt marks: of its abruption from 
them.“ Woopw. Nat. Hiſt. Seldom uſed. - 
' ABRUPTLY, Adv. haſtily, unexpeRedly, im- 
pertinently, rudely, without the previous ceremonies _ 
required; S0 lately found, and ſo abruptly gone. 
S1DNEy, b. ii. In whatever company or buſineſs 
try were engaged they left it abruptly.” Spectat. 
No. 241. l ' 
Ih ABRUP'TNESS, S. an haſty, unexpected, un- 
ceremonious manner; ſuddenneſs, or the ſtate of un- 
connectedneſs, roughneſs, eraggineſs; Which ab- 
.ruptneſs is cauſed by its being broke off. Woo w. 
_ ABRUG-BA'NYA, S. See Gross-SCHLATTE. 


« What-miſchiefs might be ſet ebroach.” Staknsy. | A'BRUS, S. a kind of red phaſeolus, or kidney= 
Hen, 11. Ai dean, growing in Egypt and the Indies. | 

ABRO AD, Adv. (from a, and brad, Sax.) not |. : AB'SALO z 8. — Heb. the father's 
confined, at I; The lonely fox roams far | peace) the ſon of David, who lived about the year 
abroad.” Prior, And on the wings of mighty | 2980" of the world. A man of ſuch remarkable 


winds came flying all abroad.” STA. Pſalms. 
Out of the houſe, ** Lady —walked a whole hour 
abroad, without dying.” Porz's Letters. In a fo- 
reign country. The time. I ſhould think fitteſt; 
for a young gentleman to be ſent abroad.” Lock 
on Educat. In all directions. 4 An elm diſplays her 
duſky arms abroad.” DavD. Virg. From wichbut, 
externally, in oppoſition to within. More ſtates ' 
are overthrown through diſeaſes bred within them- 
ſelves, than th violence from abroad. Hoottn. 
ABRO/'ACHMENT,, S. foreftalling. 
To AB'ROGATE, V. A. (abrogo, 
prive a law of its force, to repeal, or annul. Laws 
of that kind do abregate themſelves.” Hoorrn, © 
- ABROGA'TION, S. ee Lat. ſee ABRo- 
GATE) - the act of aboliſhing or repealing, or the 
repeal of'a ——— ded the abrogation and 
repeal of thoſe. laws, which were in force.” CI A- 
RENDON, b. vii. 21664 £5325 inn, ph 
To ABRQ'OKR, V. A. to bear, or endure. III 
can thy noble mind abroat the alject people,” SnAk. 


| 


: beauty, that he is ſaid to have been without the leaſt 
dlemiſh, from the etown of his head to the ſoul of 
his feet. His hair which is particularly mentioned 
as an object of admiration in the ſacred pages, was 
not only his greateſt ornament, but likewiſe his 
greateſt Gn He had three ſons, and one daughter 
who was famous for her nal charms, and was 
married to Rehobeam the ſon of Solomon. His 


life ſeems to be characterized with deeds of violence; 
ſince the firſt action that is recorded of him, in his 


.. 1 conſpiracy ugainſt his brother Amnon, whom he 
at.) to de- «flat Ap — 


nated at an entertainment, to which he had 
invited him, in revenge for the rape he had com- 
mitted on his ſiſter Thamar. 2 baniſhed the 
city for this murder by the king his father, he was 
by the intereeſfion of Joab recalled, but not per- 
mitted to ſee David. After having lived thus in 
diſgrace for two years, he ſent for Joab, and, on 
his refuſing to come to him, ordered his ſervants to 
ſet bis barns on fire. This action bringing Joab to 
him, he told him that he had been obliged to have 
Tecourſe to this expedient, in order to have an op- 
portunity of ſending him to David, to inform him 
that he longed to have a fight of him; was quite 
tired of his exile, and ſhould prefer death before a 
life of ſuch diſgrace. On his being introduced to 
the king, he met with a reception, that breathed 
:nothing but paternal affection, and rous forgive- 
meſs, Yet ſo far was this behaviour from having 
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its proper effect on his diſpolition, that he made * 
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over the people to ſeduce: them to;@ revolt, and 
obliged his father to quit the city for his own-ſafety.. 
In his- abſence, to render the breach between them 
irreconcileable, and at the ſame time animate the 
ſpirits of his: party, he went to his father's concu- 
bines, and abuſed them in the ſight of the whole 
nation. At laſt engaging. with the king's forces, 
who were commanded by Joab, his army was: out 
to pieces and entirely routed z and flying himſelf on 
his mule; his hair being entangled in the branches 
of a tree, he was found ſuſpended by it, and: lain: 
by Joab and his party, who, caſt his body;;into a; 
cavern, Thus died? Abſalam-; leaving children a; 
dreadful example of the puniſiiment due to filial re- 
volt; to the ambitious a ſalutary check of their aſ- 
piring hopes; and to the vain a noble hint, that 
what they eſteem themſelves the moſt; for, may in 
the end prove the, cauſe. of their, greateſt er 
2 Sam. xiii. to 7 

AR'SCESS, S. (aſelſtee, Bat) a futter eontain- 
ing pus · or puruleut matter; or: a Critical: diſch 
of humours,- which paſſes not off by the 
emunctories, but collects in ſuch! qu 
form: a tumour, or ſwelling, and br 
the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed. The matter thus col- 
lected is ſometimes included in a: cyſties. or bag, 
and appears. either curdy, or like honeꝝ. or ue; 
and is termed an inc tumour. 

To ABSCIN'D,, V. A. (abſcinde, Lat) to PR 
off. Seldom uſed. 

ABSCI SSA, ABCI'SSE, (abſciſſus, Lat,) in 
mathematics, a part of the diameter of a curve line, 
intercepted between the vertex · of that diameter, and: 
the point where any, ordinate oriſemi-ordinate tothati 
diameter falls; or that part of) the àxis- in a: curver 
lined figure, that is cut off bylan ordinate; i and con- 
tained between the vertex and the: ordinite. Hence 
there may be an infnitanumderfof ali in the ſame 
curve, as well as ofdinaten, 

ABSCISION, S. in-ſurgery, is:uſtd-to--exptcſs 
the dividing any corrupted and: uſeleſs part of the 
body from the ſound, by: means of ſome ſharp in- 
ſtrument i; it is principally applied to the ſoft, and 
fleſhy parts of the body z: for chiöe operation, nh 
regard to the bones, is uſually ſtiled amputation. 

ABSCISION, S, in 8 a figure of ſpeech, 
whereby the eber aps Wort in- bf war of nh 
diſcourſe. | 

To: AbSCO N, A N- ( l L.) tn 
keep from the vie or knowledge of the public; to 
hide, applied to thoſe who fly from the commerce of 
mankind, to eſcape the law. | 

ABSCO'NDER, S. One whoguits his reſidence, 
on account of debts or crimes, .and, hides himſelf. 

ABSCON' DING; S. the act of avoiding the fight: 
of mankind; or leaving ones plate of refidence-forthat! 
purpoſe ; in law-it-is;generally allowed as r ages 
ſtantial 0 of the cult oĩ A criminal). Eben 


ABSCONSLON, S. an hiding. N weird uf no 


3 
BsENGE,, 8. n Hat. ). dikante which 
—— perſon of the-ſights. and: con verſe of 
another uſed in oppoſu ton: to preſenræ; L mourn⸗ 
im abſence love's: eterhil night.“ Dane Pale and 
' Arcy Figurtively, it , injplice: inattention: fh the 
preſent objet or ſubjt becta{for a- perſom iu» that! 
ſtate reſembles ohe, who is diftiory ;: Refirdingow | 
the little abſentes, or diſtractions of mankind . Spe. 
No. 77. I is uſed with the; particle n, whicko 
limits its ſignificatibm; as 4 ths: e nnn 
ſmoecher. Du. 
AB/SEN T, Auj. cab be Lat.) at | diftarice 
from-3 uſed in-oppeſitibn: tu preſent out of thefight = 
and hearing of a perſon; abſent een her ſight” 
Porx's Paſt- Whether they were abſertur preſents 
they were — alike.“ Wiſd. xi. 11. Figuratively, 
inattentive to; or regamleſs of fometbing preſent; by 
employing ones .thouglits:op ſomething elſe; {i 
Gſtioguiſha-martthat'is uy hethinkyda? 
ſomething elſe Spec. No 770 oo 
|; —.— ABSENT, > A ito withdraws or ccline 
the preſence of n pet on or thing; *© Abſendehes rom- 
felicity a while. Hamlet. < If after due ſummons 
any member dbjents biraſelf.”” Ann. Trave 
| N Adj. done in or. relating 
t Ch DHS. 
 ABSEN TRE, S. perſon . alen fiourhis tation? 
or country, generally applied: fo the Iriſhy **'a.great" 
part of the eſtates in Ireland is orned by abjantres,'”" | 
Cui on Trade. | 
ABSR N. TER. S. a perſon · kit does not attend 
a$j: << ee PIs pare peri * ati av” 
tom church“ 1 ny n 
AzBsIN/ THEATED, Part. in \niedicine, iwpreg- 
ated- with: wu w Oo, ond a 
ABSINTTHIUM, 8. — there are thir ; 
hree ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in phy 7 
s ehe: abſhubium · vingurr majus of: Bauhine or come 
on wormwood j its cchataclers, ate, There are 
yr ſetnale lhermaphrodite flawets;. include in the 
ame ſcaly einpalementz thahermaphroditeffewers be- 
upy the middle, and atetubutoas; conſiſting of une 
caf which is divided intò five paris ati th tp. The 
emale flowers are ranged round the border. The on 
ifference between this and ſouthernwodd is; thatithe 
mpalemeut of the former is tore globular than that 
f the latter, and the ſeeds have ſmall chairsvatithe 
ottom. The lenves: and flowers have u very bitter 
aſte»and a very ſtrong ſmell. The virtues tofu this” 
erb, according to Boerhaave are immortal, as curing! 
U dropfits not attended wirh a nuptare of ihe viſcera, 
n ounec of the juice, extracted from the green 
eayes, is nof, grenti ſerrice to perſons gn * 
er a languer.» | 'Acanferve! made of the tender te 
pf the:leaver is of texcehlent uſe wherk the demach 
2 with hlegn ore unactive bile, | provided 
er e = cock An infuſion of the 
95 lleapeg 
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faves” itt wit is ve ood for TA It rows | 
in T6als; 5. Patlfd, N and! is very 
commdön in' nents, rs.ih'Tuly; may be pro- 
agated from ſlips in Feh of t * r, 1 5 by 
10 Mel Ala, Fee ee ls eee mul: 
3 1 $, floribus dudzlsdeſt recep taculs glo- 
808. e. Mu ug wort with with A el a 5 


| 8 Having Half giöbülar Adibtrs, and a hairy re- 


ans T. V. N. 4 at.) to ftand off, 
WE Js A Wo! rd W ee - 4468 


ab ol, Fr.) 475 tolle % This word 
bas no other BO th lah: tha it 7 ILEY, _ 
8051. RY, 400. Ne 


rar, Lat.) | 
mit has UN 5 re a tion, 


15 'ab Q us 515 t.)/tõ clear, dit. 
ehirge 2 Or Ale 55 Jail 3 ag © * 


e 
out, 155 the inffüence of his wealth, tt to be a 


MT r froin an eniga gement r e; 
112 ed a. by, thighs to to Re that 11050 ody oith, 
= f ed, "ALLER 8 e © pargPny in allu- 
fol tä't ch "abſdfutich*of a8 prie od, 1 
re abſolves our u here,” Por o i 7 Jelòiſe. To 
, accompilh 105 complete'; « olved in the 
ale of eWeity-four hours,” inns rigin. Sel- 
6780 in oh laſt Fa. (ij 1 [oh 
E dj. alutus, Lat.) . perfe 
witho ut. . c com fers he 2090 of 


niouth aft” abel lute, ahd Tate nothing 2 the) & | 
mould have“ «& A he is. an, abſolute maiter. 
SHaktsy: Knthön. ithout congitions;, * 1 H 
it runs in forms ab blue, yet it is ihdeed conditional,” 
| SouTh, liidependant'; «God is an abſolute being.“ 
Without relation; as” “ "Hbfolute pace.” Withqut re- 
ſtraint or limitation % MI rown 18 abſolute.” ] 
Poſitive ; às, „ I'm' ab; lute. "twas ver | 
SHAKESP. ' This latter ſenſe } is quite oblolete. 
ABSOLUTE NUMBER, i in ralgebra, i is the known 
quantity which Aeg de one entire part or ſide of 
an equation; b the rectahgle or ſolid, whoſe 
root or value is 2 Fe found, -thus in this equation | 
«2 — 16 = 36.” The 05 olute number is 
Which is equal to aa multiplied by itlelf, added to 
16 times a, See EQUATION, of 
ABSOLUTE, in ' metaphyſics, implies a being 
that exiſts by neceſſity of its own nature: in whic 
ſenſe God alone'i is ab ute, 
| ABSOL' UTEE QiAFION, it in aftionoty, is the 
àgregate or amsunt Nee ine EXCentric . and optic 
equatigns. 85 


19 4601 


Ablalire AKbs ol TE, a word or phraſe” whick | 
has no. dependance' ip, and is riot governed by, 5 


70 other” 10 1 or. ſericence. of the e in 


36, 


AB'SOLUTENESS, 8. A Ci 
from reſtrictions or limits; 3 The abſolutensfs and il- 


lit itedneſs of his commiſſion.” CLARENDON, b. viii. 


hen applied to the exerciſe of regal power it ſig- 


nifies arbitrarineſs, or deſpotiſm; “ Which ma le 


for his ab/eluteneſs, but not for his ſafety.” Bacon's 


en. * 
AB SOLUTELY, Adv. entirely, completely, 
Tulle EE un y.z.< Abſelutel ly inconceivable.” SWIFT, 
u conditions or un pL Abſolitely conlit+ 
4250 5 — Ty * to our eyes.“ BENTLY, 
Withous any check, reſtraint, or, limits; ** but 
rf ed abſolutelydid reigy. oy Poſuivelyy. Com- 
nd mb abjalktely not to go. Par. Loſt. b. ix. 
SOLU” TION S. (abſelutia, Lat.) the act of 
p + loving Td forgi Ang. In the common law, 2 
Lacqulttzl of a 3 by ſome final judgment; a 


temporal diſcharge from fariher attendance upon 3 - 
meſne pioceſs. In eccleſtaſtical law, a juridical act, 


o'r a prieft-pronounces. pardon for fins, to ſuch, 
upon'confeſhon,: ſcem to have the neceſſary qua- 


j cations. “ The abſelution pronounced by a prieſt, 
ound of confidence.“ So. 40 


is net a cerfain 
Kane, from 


231 

BSOLU'TORY, Adj. that which imparts Pare 
Jan. forgiveneſs, or ablolution. 
12 ſentence ſhould be pronounced.” : AYL1FFE's 


Ar. Part. (ab 'fonans, Lat.) of a harſh 


ome are high-treaſon by ſtatute, 


ſound ; figuratively, contrary to reaſon; ndſurd 3 "P 


foreign.to the p purpoſe, 
NOUS, FA, (alſanans, Lat.) not agree- 


able to alluſion in the concords of muſicx, G. ab-- 


ſonous to reaſon,” GLANYILLE. 


ABSONIA'RE, V. A. (found in old records) to 


ſhun, avoid, deteſt. 


To ABSOR'B, V. A. (abſorbeo, Lat. preter. a- 


ſorbed; part pret. abſorbed, or abſorpt) to ſuck up. 
Jo abſorb and nn, ſaid * parts.“ 
Harvey. ; 

.ABSO'RBENTS,: in the healing art, a general 
. name for ſuch medicines as have the power of im- 
bibing the ſuperfluous bumours in the ſtomach or in- 
teſtines, All the teſtaceous powders, chalks, earths, 
calcined bones, &c. are medicines of this kind. 
\ The word is compounded of ab, and ſorbes, to drink. 
Abſorbents are uſually 
| humours are of the acid kind. 
tous claſs of remedies, there is not perhaps one equal 
to the mogneſia alba; becauſe it not only abſorbs 
the acid j juices, but alſo by its gentle purgative qua- 
| ity, carries the offending matter off by ſtool, 

ABSO/RB ENT el, in anatomy, thoſe veſſels 
| which* abſorb the juices of the body. Thus the 


lactoals ate called abſorbent veſſels, becauſe they 


17 the chyle. 


The cutaneous veſſels are called 


by the fame name, from their abſorbing a part 


the water of baths, fomentations, &e. 
| AB- 


Though an ab- 


iven when the abſorbent - 
Among this nume- 


_— 


* 3 


* > Sad. 


— 
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ABSO'RPT, Part. (ſee Anzonn) ſwallowed up, 


whether uſed in its primitive ſenſe of things, or fi- 
guratively of perſons. ©* The particular conſtitu- 
tion of the earth, which made it obnoxious to be 


abſorpt in water; BUxNET's Theory. Fully poſ- 


ſeſſed and abſorpt in the paſt; Poye's Letters. 


ABSOR/PTION, S. the act of ſucking up, or 


abſorbing. The cauſes of this diſruption, or this 
abſorption.” BURNETT's Theory. 1 
ABSQUE HOC, (Lat. without this) in law, words 
of exception, uſed in a traverſe: As the deſen- 
dant pleads ſuch a thing was done at B. aBsQUE 
HOC, i. 8. unleſs it was done at C.“ Mod. Caſes, 103. 
To ABSTAI'N, V. N. (ab/lineo, Lat.) to for- 
bear, to refrain from, or deny one's ſelf any gratifi- 
cation. It is uſed with the particle om. To 
abſtain from love's due, rites.” Par. Loſt. Im- 
' patiently 
not abſtain from it.” ** Ab/tain from all appearance 
of evil.” x Theſ. v. 22. It is with great elegance 
applied to inanimate things. The doubtful bil- 
— 3 ob/lain from the toſſed veſſel. Dry. 
Ir | & r ö 
5 ABSTE'MIOUS, Adj. (abſſamious, Lat.) tem- 
perate and ſparing in the enjoyment of ſenſual grati- 
fications. As an emious hermit.” It is like- 
wiſe uſed ſubſtantively ; «© The inſtances of longe- 


vity 2 


are chiefly among the ab/emious.” ARBUTH, on 
Alim. It is uſed figuratively for the cauſe of ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs. Such is the virtue of the ab/emious 
well.” Dzxvp. Fables. | : | 


 ABSTE'MIOUSLY, Adv. ſoberly, temperately. 


ABSTE'MIOUSNESS, S. the 


guality of being 
temperate or abſtemious, 


ABSTEN'SION, ABSTEN'TION, S. (ab- 


tines, Lat.) the act of holding off, or reſtraining. 
In common law, the with- holding, or hindering an 
heir from tak ing poſſeſſion of his eſtate. In the me- 
dical art, it is uſed to expreſs a fuppreflion or re- 


tention, ' 
To ABSTER'GE, V. A. (abftergo, Lat.) to 
wipe clean, to cleanſe. | : 
ABSTER'GENT, Part. indued with a elean- 
hog _ : 2 | | 
STER'GENTS, S. in the medical art, a 
ſuch mucous particles, as they meet with in their 
paſlage, and, by that means, cleanſe the parts from 
viſcid, 
ter of wounds, ulcers, &c. Their moſt uſual name, 
among modern practitioners, is that of detergents. 
To ABSTER'SE, V. A. (abſterge, Lat.) to 
cleanſe or purify ; a word little uſed ; not ſo analo- 
gical as abferge. An acid or vitriolous humour in 
the ſtomach which may eb/er/e and ſhave away, &c.“ 
Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
ABSTER'SION, S. (ab/terfio, Lat.) the act of 


cleanſing, ** The ſeventh cauſe is ab/ferfion, which 
is a ſcowering off,” Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, No. 42. 


deſirous of any thing, ſo that'a man can- 


claſs of remedies, which abrade and clear away 


or morbid adheſions, whether they be the mat- | 


 ABSTER'SIVE, Adj. endued with the quality 
of cleanſing, <* Ab/eerfrve and mundifying elyſters 


are good.” Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. There many a 
flower = no! rg rew.” SWIFT, | 
AB'S INENCE, S. (ab/zinentia, Lat.) this term, 


in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the refraining from any 
thing to which we have a propenſity ; and is uſed 
with the particle from ; ©* becauſe the ah, from 
a preſent pleaſure.” Lockr's Eſſay. In a more li- 
mited ſenſe it ſignifies faſting, or the forbearance of 
neceſſary food, And in this acceptation it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from temperance, which implies a moderate 
uſe of foods, but this is an entire avoiding of it for 
a time. Though abſtinence is * ſufficient for the 
cure of diſeaſes, it wonderfully aſſiſts the operation 
of medicines, and is a ſure preſervative againſt many 
diſorders, We ſhould regulate the quantity of ali- 
ments we take, by the loſs of ſubſtance ſuſtained by 
means of exerciſe; and the time in which perſpira- 
tion is more or leſs plentiful ;, at the ſame time we 
ſhould be careful to abſtain from ſuch aliments as 
we have obſerved to diſagree with us. Ab/tinence 
certainly of great ſervice to people of a ſedentary 
life, e ſhall produce one or two inſtances of its 
efficacy, from a thouſand equally aſtoniſhing. The 
noble Venetian, Cornaro, after having tried all means 
that could be thought of for his recovery, was given 
over at forty, but was cured, and lived to an hun- 
dred, as himſelf aſſures us, by the mere dint of ab- 
flinence, In our own iſland, as we are informed by 
Buchanan, one Laurence ed himſelf to one 
hundred and forty ; and Kentigern, afterwards call - 
ed St. Mungo, according to Spotſwood, lived to one 
hundred and eighty-five, by the ſame means, Nor 
ſhould this be looked on as incredible, fince moſt 
| chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are, according o 
Cheyne, in his Eſſay on Health, owing to reple- 
tion, and may be cured by ab/fiinence. BE 
ABS'TINENCY, S. (ab/tinentia, Lat.) the ſame 
as abſtinence. A not now in uſe. Were 
our rewards for the ab/#inencies or riots of this preſent 
life.” HammonDd's Fundam. 
AB'STINENT, Adj. temperate ; modeſt in op- 
| poſition to rapacious, covetous, or luxurious; whe- 
ther applied to perſons or things, „ 
ABSTOR TED, Part. (ab/tortus, Lat.) plucked, 
torn, or wreſted from a perſon by violence. | 
To ABSTRAC'T, V.A. 8 Lat.) to take 
one thing from another ; * Could we ab/ira# from 
theſe pernicious effects. Decay of Piety. Figura- 
tively, to A purens. « the mind has a power to ab/trat? 
its ideas.” Lockz's Eflay. ** The alkaheſt being 
abſtrafted from theſe liquors.” BovLz's Scept. 
Chym. When uſed abſolutely, it ſignifies the ex- 
ereiſe of that faculty called ab/fra#ion, or the ſepa- 
ration of ideas from one another. Thoſe who 
compare, and ab/raf.” WartT's 
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ſignifies, the comprizing their ſubſtance in fewer 
words and leſs compaſs ; ** Let us rad them 
into brief compends.” WartT's Improvem. | 
AB'STRACT), Adj, (abfractus, Lat.) ſeparated 
from ſomething elſe; generally applied to the opera · 
tions of the mind, and followed by the particle rom; 
« Conſidering things in themſelves ab/fradt from 
our opinions and other men's notions.” - Locks's 
Eſſay. Ab/ira# terms ſignify. the mode ot quality of 
a being, without any regard to the ſubject in which 
it is; ſuch as whiteneſs, roundneſs, life, death. 
AB'STRACT. Mathematics, otherwiſe called pure 
mathematics, are thoſe. branches employed about 
quantity, | without any reſtriction to any particular 
ſpecies of it. n eee 1 4 
 AB'STRACT Numbers, are aſſemblages of units 
conſidered in themſelves, without being applied to 
any ſubject. Thus 8 is an abſtrat number, when 
not applied to any thing; but, if we ſay 8 feet, 
becomes a concrete number. 1 8 
| AB'STRACT;, S. à tompendious view ef a trea - 
tiſe; rather more ſuperficial an an abridgment: 
« He could give a tolerable analyſis: and ab/&ra# of 
every treatiſs he read.” WATT's Imp. of the Mind, 
It is applied figuratively to perſons. A man who is 
the al/irad of all faults all men follow.“ SHAKESY. 
Ant: and Cleop. In alluſion to the faculty of 
abſtrattion 3 an abſtracted ſtate, If they be conſi- 
dered, as it were, in the ab/iraf.” Wor row. 
AB'STRACT, S. an idea formed in the mind, 
when we conſider a mode or quantity ſeparate from 
all the particular ſubjects inwhich they inhere. Thus 
magnitude and humanity are abfũhructs when conſidered 
without being atta hed to any particular body or 
rſons. : | * 


AB'STRACTED, Part. ſeparated ; 4c abſiradted 


from his own evil.” MiLTon, | Refined, or ab- 
ſtruſe, 66 Aſtratted ſpiritual love.“ Donn. A diſ- 


poſition of mind, wherein a. perſon is inattent ive to | 


_— objects, though preſent, ans an abſtructeu 
cholar.“ | eilig 1 | 

ABSTRA'CTEDLY, Adv. in an abſtratt manner; 
diſtinct, or ſeparate from evntingent circumſtances, 
„% Whether more abſtructeuiy we look, or on the wti- 
ters, or, &c. Dryp, Rel, Laici. '* Deſigned not 
ſo properly to demonſtrate the opinion they contend 
for, itrelatively and ab/ffradedly conſidered.” BoyLE 
on the Scriptures. | 1% 25161 2 09 


ABSTRACTION, S. /f. olle, Lat.) implies 


that operation of the mind, whereby it forms by re- 


flection from the ſenſible impreſſons of external ob- 
jects or ſome internal affection, a fingular conception 
independently of all other Ideas. As we have no other 
method of communicating our thoughts than that of 
ſpeech, neceſſity and euſtom induced us to give names 
both to real objects, and metaphyſical conceptions ; 
and thoſe names have greatly .contributed/ towards 
enabling us to diſtinguiſh theſe! conceptions. The 
uniform ſenſation, for inſtance, that all white objects 
33 
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der to denote the point wherein all theſe objects reſem- 
ble one another, we have coined the word 2 
therefore there are, in fact, ſuch objects as we cal 


* 


a 


| 


E 
| 


excite in us, has led in us to give the ſame qualified 
names to each'of theſe objects, we ſay each of them 
in particular, that it is white, and afterwards, in or- 


white ; but there is not, except in our imagination, 
any being which we term whiteneſs. | Thus white-" 
neſs is only an abſtract term; it is the produce of 


| our reflection, bwing to the uniformities of particu- 


lar impreffions, that ſeveral white objects have made 
on us; it is the point to which we refer all thoſe im- 
preſſions which are different on account of their par» 
ticular cauſe, and uniform in regard to their kind 
Abſtract ideas are then as it were the point to whic 

we tefer the different impreſſions, or particular re- 
flections which are of the ſame kind, and from whence 
we remove all that is not preciſely ſo. Such is man: 


he is 4 living being, capable of feelings thinking, | 


judging, reaſoning, willing, diftingui hing ever 
ſingle at of each of theſe Ficulties, and by thoſt 
means of making abſtraftions. A common name 


has been given to all. individuals that reſemble each. 


dad 


— 


other, and this is called by the name of ſpecies, be- 
cauſe it agrees with every individual of one kind. 
Mark: is man, and Luke is man; Alexander and 
Czar were men. In this ſenſe the name ſpecies is 


only an adjective like beautiful, good, true, 


and upon that account there is no article joined with 
it. But if we tegard the man, without making any 
particular application of the word, then the man 1s 
taken in an abſtract ſenſe, and becomes one ſpecific 
individual, and for that reaſon it is that the article is 
added; and thus it is that we ſay the beautiful, the 


good,; the true. Theſe ſimple ſpecific abſtracts have 


not however been obſerved ; from man has been 


and abſolutely co 
| H 


formed humanity; from beautiful, beauty; and ſo- 


of others, 


The cuſtom we daily have of givin names to the | 
objects of ideas, which repreſentreal ſubſtances to us, 


has induced us to give them likewiſe, by way of 
imitation, to the metaphyſical objects of abſtract 


ideas, of Which we have a conception; and bencę 


it is that we ſpeak of them in the ſame manner as 
we do of real objects. ; | 
. ABSTRA'CTION, S. the exerciſe of this fa- 
culty ; the ſtate of being abſtracted, or inattentive 
to external objects; or abſence of mind. 

ABSTRAC'TION, S. in pharmacy, the draw- 
ing off, or exhaling a menſtruum, from the ſubje& 
it was deſigned to diſſolve. VIA god 

ABSTACTVTIOUS, S. in pharmacy, the na- 
tive ſpirit of vegetables, in contradiſtinction to that 
which is procured. by fermentation.. = 


ABSTRA'CTIVE, Adj. indued with the power 
of abſtracting. n eee 

ABSTRA'CTLY,. Adv. without reference to, 
or ſeparate from _ elſe. Matter ara 


ered,” 


BegnTLEY's Serm. 
ABSTRU'SE, 
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 ABSTRU'SE, Adj. Cabſiruſus, Lat.) hidden or 
ſecret. Th' eternal eye, whoſe ſight diſcerns ab- 
ruſeſi thoughts.“ ML rox. This ſuperlative is 
not made uſe of by writers of any note at preſent. 
Figuratively, remote from conception; not eaſily ap- 
prehended; difficult. Entring on thoughts ab- 
firuſe.” MiLTon. Since its ſo ab/iruſe a ſubject, 


I may be pardoned, if I ſometimes miſs the mark.” 


 BoyLE on Forms, 
__ © ABSTRUV'SELY, Adv. in an obſcure manner, 
in oppoſition to plainly or obviouſly. 
' - ABSTRUSE'NESS, S. difficulty, obſcurity ; * It 
is the ab/ruſereſs of what is taught in them.“ BoyLs 
on the Scriptures. e 
© ABSTRU'SITY, S8. that which cannot be 
eaſily comprehended, A word ſeldom uſed. The 
—— ab/iruſities of things.” Brown's Vulgar 
Errors. TT * | 
ABSU'RD, Adj. (abſurdut, Lat.) an epithet ap- 
pli:d to things that oppoſe the human apprehenſion, 
or contradict a manifeſt truth. Thus it would be 
abſurd to ſay that three and three only make four. 
When uſed of men, it implies a defect of reaſon and 
judgment. You had better take for buſineſs a 
man ſomewhat abſurd, than over formal.“ Bacon's 
Eſſay. When applied to opinions or practices; con- 
tradictory; inconſiſtent; contrary to reaſon. That 
ſomething which now exiſts, muſt once either have 
been made by _—_ i. e. been cauſed. by no 
cauſe, which is ubſurd.” Law's Origin of Evil, 
46. „ »Tis phraſe, ab/urd to call a villain great.“ 
Eſſay on Man. | $52 43} 
© ABSU'RDITY, S. {(abſurditi, Fr.) a contra- 
dition to common ſenſe ; an inconſiſtency, ſtupi- 
dity. Look into their pretended truths ; are they 
not ſo many wretched abſurdities ? Guard. No. 83. 
That ſort of folly we call.abſurdrty, which is the 
very contrary of wit.” Guard. No. 82. 
Fo —_— NESS, S. injudiciouſneſs, impropriety, 
alſity. ; 5 : 
' ABU'NDANCE, S. (abindance, Fr.) in poetical 
writers, Plenty ! «+ Crown'd Abundance ſpreads my 
board? CRASMAwWw. Great numbers, Abundance 
of people are employed; a great quantity, . What 
abundance of noble blood hath been ſhed?” RALEIGH's 
Eſſ. Exùberance, overflowings, or luxuriance, Th' 
abundance of an idle brain,” Fairy Q. | 
ABU'NDANT, Adj. {abundans, Lat.) plentiful z 
4 Good, the more communicated, more abundant 
grows.“ Par. Loſt, b. v. Exuberant, According 
to his abundant mercy, begot us to a lively hope.“ 
1 Pet. i. 3. Numerous, ©* Like ſome Indian province, 


-wherein though mines and gems were more abundant 


than in other countries.” BoyLE's Style of the 
Script. It is uſed with the particle with moſt com- 


dM. 


| overflowing, replete,” or exuberant. - ** Abundant in 


bt. 6 


| 


| 


commonly, either before perſons or things, and then 


ſigniſies well ſtored or replete, And was abundant 
weth all things at firſt.” Bugn, Theory. It like- 


wiſe is joined with the particle ia, and then ſignifies 


4 
? 


| 


\ 


than 12 the number itſelf, ' + 


* 


and truth,” Exod. xxxiv. 6. ö 
ABU NDANT NumMBERs, thoſe whoſe aliquot, 
or even parts, when added together, exceed the 


number itſelf. Thus twelve is an abundant number, 


becauſe its aliquot or even parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, 
being added together, make 16. Which are more 


* 


ABU'NDANTLY, Adv. in great | umbets, 


| Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving; 
creature, that hath life.“ Gen. i, 20. Liberally, 


God on thee ebundantly his gifts hath alfo pour d. 
Par. Loſt, b. viii. Amply, more than ſufficiently, 
„He abundantly confirms the:other's. teſtimony,” 
Dry. Pref. to the State of Im. © + - 

To ABU'SE, V. A. (abuter, Lat. che F in this 
verb is pronounced like an z,) to make an ill uſe of; 
They that uſe this world, as not abuſing it. 1 Cor. 
vii. 31. To impoſe upon. The world hath been 


muc ＋ by the opinion of making gold.“ 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. To treat eontemptuouſſſ and 


with rudeneſs ; ** Laughed at them and alaſad them 
ſhamefully.” 1 Mac. vii. 34. To ſeduce. He 
perhaps, as he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, abuſes 
me to damn me.” — To reproach, or treat 
with ill language. Whom the author every where 
endeavours to imitate and abuſe.” ADDISON, . 
ABU'SE, S. (abaſus, Lat.) the ill or improper uſe 
of any thing. Another great abuſe of words, id 
inconſtancy in the uſe of them.” Lockr's Eſſay. 
A vicious practice or bad cuſtom. If abuſes be 
not remedied, they will certainly increaſe.” SwirT's 
Advanc. of Relig. Contumely, reproach, or ill treat- 
ment; „Daily fraud, contempt, abuſe and wrong.“ 
MIL r. Samſon, Carnal knowledge, either with or 
without violence. And through the deceit abuſed 
me; and after the gbuſe, forſaken me.” SIDNEY. 
+ ABU'SER, S. one who makes an ill uſe of any 
thing; an impoſtor, ſeducer, raviſher ; one. who 
makes uſe of reproachful language, or is guilty of 


"+ 
* * 


rudeneſs towards another. | 


ABU'SIVE, Adj. (buff, Fr.) practiſing abuſe, 
« And wicked wit aroſe thy moſt a foe.” Porz's 
Miſcell. Containing, or full of abuſe ; deceitful ; 
or ſeducing. <* Whatſoever is gained by an abuſive 
treaty, ought to be reſtored.” Bacon on War. 


This acceptation is now out of uſe, though agree- 


able to the rules of anology. l ol; no 
_ ABU'SIVELY, : Adv. improperly, << The! oil, 
abuſively called ſpirit of toſes, ſwims at the, top.“ 
BovrE's Scep. Chym. In a reproachful, rude, and 
ill-behaved manner. FFF 
ABU'SIVENESS, S. the uſe of reproachful lan- 
guage; or the exerciſe of rude, and unmerited in- 
— „ Prophaneneſs, filthineſs, abzſivengſ:. 
„ . Hot ordiod 
To ABU /T. V. N. (abeztir, Fr.) to border. 
upon; to end at; to meet, or approach, uſed with, 


the particle ben. | renn 
TY: e ABUTTAL, 


nd. 1 ai. 
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AUT TAL, S1. (from abut.) See ABBUTTAL. | 


ABU'TILON, S. (Arab.) in botany, the yellow 
mallows, called ſida by Linnzus. It has a ſingle 
annular empalement, which 'is permanent, and di- 
vided into five parts. at the top. The flower con- 


ſits of five Ant ined at the baſmmwee. 
ABU'TMENSTS, S. the parts of any ground, 
or buildings that approach or border upon another. 
A'BYSM, S. (abiſme, Old Fr. now wrote abime) 
a deep place that has no bottom, whether by land 
or water. Into the aby/ſm of hcll.” Syakese, 
Ant. and Cleop. ;. l 157 
AB v'S8, S. (abyſſas, Lat.) a cavity without bot- 
tom. The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs.” 
Par. Loſt. Figuratively, that in which any thing 
is loſt: In time's abyſs.” DRY. Georg. 
- ABYSSINIA, or ABISSINIA, S. is a kingdom, 
bounded on the north by Nubia, on the eaſt by the 
Arabic Gulph or Red Sea, and the kingdoms. of 
Adel; on the ſouth by the kingdoms of Ajan, 
Alaba, and Gingiro; and on the weſt by the king - 
dom of Goram, and part of Gingiro. The prin- 
cipal river is the Nile, and the moſt conſiderable 
lake 'that of Dambea, which diſcharges itfelf into 
the Nile, and is about ſeven hundred miles in length, 
and ninety in breadth, 'The air is temperate in the 
mountains ; but in the vallies it is hot and ſuffoca- 
ting. The earth is of different kinds, In ſome 
places there are nothing but rocks and caverns ; 
in others the land is exceeding fruitful, and the 
banks of theſe ſtreams are bordered with flowers of 
various kinds, many of which are unknown in 
Europe. They have two crops in a year at leaſt, 
and have ſome; wheat, barley, maiz, and pulſe; 
likewiſe abundance of ginger, cardamums, totton, 
flax, ſugar, honey, wax, and vines. Their com- 
mon.drink is mead and-metheglin. There are mines 
of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and lead, but they are 
generally neglected. However, it is ſaid that they 
work a gold mine that is well guarded with ſoldiers ; 
and the torrents in the rainy ſeaſon waſh a great 
deal of that metal from the mountains. This ſea- 
Jon begins in May; when the ſun is yertical, or 
directly over their heads, and ends in September: 
this is the cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile 
which ſo much puzzled the ancients. . The molt 


uſeful mines are thoſe of rock-ſalt: when they have 


procured any large pieces, 9 cut it into bars of 


different ſizes, Which they uſe inſtead of money; 
and with this and unſtampt gold they carry on their 
traffic. This country produces à great variety of 


animals, ſuch as lions, tigers, rhinoceroſes, leopards, 
elephants, monkeys, ſtags, deer, and feveral ſorts of 
game. Here are likewiſe oſtriches, and a great va- 


riety of birds, beſides horſes, camels, dromedaries, 
goats, do, and ſheep. In the lakes there is the 
bippotamus, or ſea-horſe;, which is an animal that 
- lives in the water as well as on the land; it reſem- 


bles an ox in ſome things, but is much larger, and 
* 40 o A 3 ; 


— — — — — — a o————_ 
weighs near one thouſand ſix hundred pounds ; here 
are likewiſe crocodiles in the rivers, and a great va- 
riety of venomous reptiles, There is a peculiar 
kind of bees, which are ſmall, black, and without 


A... 4 


| a ſting z they hive in the earth, and make honey and 


wax that are extremely white. They are greatly 
infeſted with locuſts, which devour every thing green 
wherever they come. Beſides the large towns, there 
are a great number of villages, which in ſome places 
are ſo thick ſown, that they look like one continued 
.town : the houſes are very mean, being but one ſtory , 
high, and built of ſtraw, earth, and lime. The 


abſolute prince. When he is in camp, the tents, 
are ſo regularly diſpoſed that you might miſtake it 
for a city; and there is a captain over every diviſion, 
to prevent diſorders and execute juſtice. The Abyſ- 
ſins in general are of an olive complexion, tall,. 
graceful, and well featured ; thoſe that are neither 
| mechanics, tradeſmen, nor tillers of the ground, 
are inured to bear arms, which are a head-piece, a. 
| buckler, a coat of mail, bows and arrows, darts, 
| pikes capped with iron at both ends, a fling, and 
a ſword: they have very few fire-arms, and theſe 
were introduced by the Portugueſe. The habit of 
perſons of quality is a ſilken veſt, or fine cotton, 
with a kind of ſcarf, The citizens have the ſame 
habit, only coarſer. The common people have no- 
thing but a pair of cotton drawers, and a ſcarf 
which covers the reſt of their body. The women 
are of a healthy conſtitution, active, and moderately . 
handſome, having neither flat noſes, nor thick lips, 
like the negroes. Their religion allows the men but 
one wife; but they often break through that rule, 
and are willing to think it is not binding. Princeſſes 
of the royal blood are not permitted to marry foreign- 
ers; and when they take the air, they go in great 
ſtate, with four or five hundred women attendants. 
T he language of the Abyſſins is the Ethiopic, which 
bears a great affinity with the Arabic. The religion 
of the country is the Chriſtian, though there are 
Jews, Mahometans and Pagans in divers parts, but 
not every where tolerated. The particular tenets 
of the Abyſlins are partly conformable to the Euty- 
chians, and partly peculiar to themſelves. They be- 
lieve that Jeſus Chriſt has but one nature, which 
is the divine, and his humanity is entirely ſwallowed 
up in the divinity, They deny tranſubſtantiation, 
purgatory, extreme unctjon, images in churches, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and auricular confeſſion, In 
ome things they conform to the Jewiſh religion, 
uſing circumciſion as well as baptiſm : they pay 
equal regard to Saturday and Sunday, * bold 
ſwine's fleſh in abhorrence, They behave very de- 
cently in their churches, pulling off their ſhoeg be- 
fore they go in. Beſides prayers, they only read 
a part of the Scriptures, having no preaching; but 
they carefully attend the hours G divine ſervice, and 


ſeem to have great des otion. 3 
| A. C. 


government is monarchical, and the ſovereign is an 
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taſte. It affords a 
falt, is aſtringent, ineraſſates or thickens the blood 


ber of an academy; and is 
a profcilor of an academy in France, 
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"A. C. an abbreviature for ante Chriſtum; or be- 
fore Chriſt. | 


ACACA'LIS, S. in botany, a ſhrub, bearing a | 


papilionaceous flower. and filiquious fruit: which 


reſembles the plant ſiligqua ſylve/ris rotundi folia ; or 


Judas's Tree. 


ACA'CTA, S. Azaxia, Gr.) in botany, the Egyp- | 


tian Thorn, or Binding Bean-Tree, .The flower 
is tubulous, and conſiſts of one leaf, divided Nightly 
at the top into five parts; in the center is fixed the 
oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender' ſtyle, which 
is attended by many fine hairy ſtamina, longer than 
the ſtyle, having each an incumbent ſummit. Many 
of the flowers are collected into one head, which is 
ſpherical. After the flower is paſt, the germen 
turns into a long pod divided in ſeveral cells by tranſ- 
verfe diaphragms, including each one oblong com 
prefſed ſeed. This Acacia, ftiled vera, i. e. true, 
is the tree from whoſe branches exudes the Gum. 
Arabic, and from whence the Succus Acaciæ, or 
Juice of Acacia, is drawn and ſtiled. 11 
ACA CIA-VERA, is the inſpiſſated juice of the 
above, which is brought from the Levant in round 
balls of different ſizes, wrapt in very thin bladders; 
when , it is of a tan colour, or reddiſh brown, 
Mmooth, and ſhining, of a ſtyptic, and diſagreeable 
eat deal of oil and eſſential 


and humours; ſtrengthens the body, reſiſts poiſons, 
ftops hæmotrhages and fluxes, is good for indiſpoſi - 
tions in the eyes; and, according to Boerhaave, is 

roperly made uſe of in medicines, whoſe intention 
Fr is to brace up the animal fibres, "4 


- ACA'CIA GiarManica, i. e. the German Aca- 


&ia, which is made of the inſpiſſated juice of unripe 


Ades, and put in bladders in the ſame manner as 
that of Egypt: yet it is caſily diſtinguiſhed by its 


colour, which is as black as that of Spaniſh liquorice, 


' ACA'COS, Adj. a term applied by medical wri- 
ters, to diſtempers which are not dangerous, 
 ACADE'MIAL, Adj. relating to an academy. 
Academical is the word now uſed in that ſenſe; 


'ACADE'MIAN, S. a member of an academy 
or univerſity. Academician is the word now uſed. 
" ACADE'MICAL, Adj. relating to an academy. 


© After the academical life. WoorTon. 


ACADEMIC, ACADE'MICK, Adj. (from aca- | 


demicus, Lat. this word is wrote at preſent without a 


4 at the end, though by older authors with à .) 


belonging to the academy. 


ﬆ« Or wanders wild in 
academic groves,” 2 


ACADEMIC, ACADE/MICK, S. (ſpelt either 


with or without a 1) in a large ſenſe fignifies, 
a member of a univerſity, or ſchool, where languages 
and other branches of polite education are Sake, 
« A young academic.” WATTS's Improv, 
ACAD MI'CIAN, S. (academicien, Fr.) a mem- 
nerally uſed to ſignify 


— 


. 


— 


term by which this ſect is called ſeems to be loſt; 


ſtiled academics. 


acabEMics, AcabEMIcks, S. Cacadmi- 
ci, Lat. from their frequenting the grove of Acadimus, 
which was afterwards turned into a ſchool, and 


named from him Academia) a ſect of philoſophers who. 


followed the doctrine of Socrates and Plato. They: 


are diſtinguiſhed into the old and middle, the former. 
of which had Plato for their founder, and the latter 
Arcefilas; and, though confuſed by writers, as being 


only ſynonimes expreſlive of the ſame. ſentiments, 


yet the two ſets ſeemed to differ widely; the old 
academy holding that all ſubjects would admit of ar- 


guments pro and con; which they derived from. the. 
maxim ot Socrates and their founder Plato that he 


new x but the new academics carried this 
farther, aſſertin 


| g, that“ gr ay | can certainly be. 
known ;” building indeed upon the ſame maxim as. 
the other, but us. into the regions of ſcepti- 

At preſent indeed the original idea of the 


for the followers of Plato, ſince the reſtoration of 


learning, have been conftantly called Platoniſts, 


though previous to that zra they were univerſally 


ACA DEMV, S. (acadimia, Lat.) anciently, a 
fve villa or pleaſure houſe, near Athens, belonging 
to one Academus, from whom it derived its name. 
Duting his time, gymnaſtic ſports were exerciſed at 
It was afterwards adorned with fountains, trees, 
and walks, by Cimon, ' for the conveniency of phi. 
loſophers, who met here to confer or diſpute : Plato's 
diſciples frequenting it, were from thence named 
academics, and all other learned ſocieties have ſince 
aſſumed the name of academies, "But it was not 
only famous for the reſort of the litterari, but like» 
wiſe for their burials, being, as it were, dedicated 
to the interment of thoſe who were illuſtrious for 
their parts, or meritorious for their patriotiſm. Long 
did it flouriſh in this manner, till Sylla gave up its 
beauties to the ravages of war, and made uſe of it 
trees to batter down the walls of the cit. 

ACA'DEMY, S. is figuratively applled to wp 

2 


nify the ſect of arumemier explained above t: who: 


by ſome divided into three, and by others five ſorts. 
1. The ancient academy, of which Plato was the 
founder. 2. The fecond academy founded by Ar- 
ceſilas, who altered the ſyſtem of the former. 3. The 
new academy aſcribed to Lacydes or Carneades. 
The 4th founded by Philo; and the fifth ſtiled the 


Antiochian from Antiochus, who tempered the an- 


cient academy with ſtoieiſm. | | 
ACADEMY, S. among moderns, is uſed for a 
place or ſeminary where the liberal arts and ſciences 
are uſed to be taught, and in this ſenſe. applied to 
univerſities. <* Our court ſhall be a little  academy.? 
Love's Laſt Shift. . 128 1 * n 
ACA! DEM, S. in a limited fenfe, implies a 
ular ſociety of learned perſons inſtituted for the 
cultivation and improvement of any branch of li- 


terature GO $75 $36 
ACAJO'U, 


ſttreaked with veins, and round at the end. The 
bloſſoms grow in cluſters, are of a very agreeable | 


A'C A 


a 


—— — — — 
'ACAJO'U,.S. in botany, the fruit of a tree 
ing in the Antilles, and in many places of the 
continent of America. There are three ſpecies of 
trees included under this name, of which the only 
one which bears fruit, is of a middling fize, with 
branches inctiniag downwards. Its leaves are broad, 


ſmell when they firſt open, of à White, but, after- 

wards of a carnation or purple colour. The fruit is 
in the ſorm of an apple, ſomewhat oblong, covered 
with a thin, ſmooth ſkin, of a lively red on the fide. 
next the ſun, on the contrary of a gold colour, and 

is ctowned with an olive- coloured creſt. Its ſmell 

is ſweet and comforting ; its ſubſtance abounding in 
ſpungy filaments,” which yield a juice, before the 
fruit is ripe of a tart ſtyptic flavour, very good for 
quenching thirſt, and preventing fainting fits, when 
mixed with ſugar: when the fruit is grown to ma- 


turity, it is then ſweet, pleaſant; and wholeſome, 


ſomewhat aſtringent, and very diuretic. The nut 
which the fruit bears at its extremity, is a kind of 
cheſnut, in the form of a hare's liver, contains in 
the ſhell an oil, which is more or leſs ſharp, and 
biting, -in proportion to the greater or leſs degree of 
its maturity; it is of great uſe in drying up and 
cleanſing old ulcers, and killing thaſe dangerous in- 
ſets, the Niguas, which getting under the toes 
nails, and into the wrinkles of the ſkin, form an 
abſceſs, and occaſion ulcers which are: deemed'in- 
curable.” The kernal contained'in the ſhell is white, 
of a better taſte than the beſt almonds, ſomewhat | 
like that of a ſtone in the pine-apple, and is an ex- 
cellent ſtomachic. They are either eat raw, or 
roaſted, and will 'keep i many. without loſing! | 
any thing of their goodneſs. This nut and the fruit 
of tlie acajou, are in ſuch eſteem among the Indians, 
that they often make war with each other for the 
crop of them. When the Portugueſe find any of 
their negroes ill of a pain in the ſtomach, attended 
with a kind of a 'dropſy, they generally leave them 
in a place where theſe trees grow. Preſſed by hun- 
er, the poor wretches have recourſe to this fruit : 
or a ſupport, and, by its aſſiſtance, are; ſoon reco- 
vered. They make à drink of the juice of this 


tree, which inebriates like wine. The inhabitants 


of Brazil reckon their age by means of theſe nuts, 
for which purpoſe they lay up one of them every year. 
ACN 15, S. a word uſed by chemiſts for vinegar. 
ACALEPHE, S. (a, Gr. ataliphe, from 
a negative, aa, halt, agreeable, and apa, aphe, a 
touch) a nettle. Likewiſe a fiſh, of eaſy digeſtion; 


2 ſea fowl; and a ſea animal. 1 


ACALYPHA, S. in botany, three-ſceded Mer-.| 


cury, ranged by Linnæus in his twenty-firſt claſs, 
intitled Monæcia Mono Delphia, from its having 
male and female flowers in the ſame plant, and the 
ſtamina being united. There are three ſpecies of 


ſeed, which they ſcatter themſelves, better than if 
W NEG. 17 8 

' . ACANA'CEOUS, Adj. in botany; applied to all. 
plants of the thiſtle kind, which have heads and aro. 


the ſharp and prominent parts of animals, 


ſignification, any thing that is ſharp. pointed, as à 
thorn, or the fins of a fiſh. By anatomiſts, it is 
applied to' ſignify the poſterior or outward protu- 
berandes of the vertebtæ of the back, called the 
ina dorff, or ſpine of the back bone; their uſe is to 
preſerve the marrow from external injuries. 
os.) A word ſeldom uſed. Ie bor 


| ACANTHA'BOLUS, S. (from asd, Gr. and 


D,) a Chirurgical inſtrument, made uſe of to ex- 
tract fiſh bones, or other things ſticking in the æſo- 
phagus, or gullet; and the fragments of weapons, 
bones, or tents from wounds, &c. It is ſtiled like- 
wiſe Voluſella, and is in form like a pair of pincers, 
and ſometimes crooked for the more commodious ap- 
[plication to the fauces. It is likewiſe applied to 
denote the inſtrument made uſe of to extract ſuper- 
fluous hairs from the eyebrows, po 


niſies the brance urſina, or Bear's, Breech. 

ranked by Linnzus, in his fourteenth claſs under the 

title of didynamia angioſpermia, from the flowers 
having two long and two ſhort ſtamina, Though 

there are fix ſpecies of this plant, yet we ſhall take 

particular notice only of the firſt, called the common 


endin 
virtue, unleſs in elyſters and baths for obſtructions 
in the gravel. | | PETIT 

ACA'NTHUS, S. in architecture, the repreſen- 
tation of the precedent plant on the capitals of pillars, 
The Greek architects made uſe of the ſmooth ſort in 


other ornaments likewiſe, 


youth changed into the flower of his name. 

ACA'PNON, 8. (a, Gr.) in medical wri- 
ters ſignifies dry. wood, Among botaniſts, the herb 
Marjorum.. - l 


Mexico, which produces long pepper. The pepper 


this plant, but as they have no beauty to recommend 
21 - 


fo uſed both green and dry, and gives a very high 
I * 


them, we only add, that they are propagated from 


prickly. It is likewiſe uſed, by anatomiſts, to ſignify - 
ACA'NFHA, S. (Aud Gr.) in its primitive 


'  ACA'NTHUS, S. (see, Gr.) in botany, Gig | 


or ſmooth garden Bear's-Breech, and Bauhine, the. 
Acanthus Sativus, or Mollis - Virgilii, the ſown. or 
mooth Acanthus of Virgil. Its leaves are of a 
dark ſhining green about a. foot long, and three or 
four inches broad, very much indented and reſem- 
bling ſmallage. The other ſpecies, is the Acantbus 
acnleatus, or prickly Acanthus of Bauhine, the leaves 
jo which are not ſo much indented as the former, 
in a ſpine or thorn at each ſegment, | The 
firſt ſpecies is uſed in medicine, though of no great 


the Corinthian and Compoſite orders; and the Go- 
thic, the wild; not only in their capitals, but in 


 ACA'NTHUS, S. among the mythologiſts, a 


ACAPA'LTI,: S. a plant of New Spain or 


8 
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reliſh, provided it is not put upon the fire, for then 
it loſes all its virtue. 4 A. 
 ACAPU'LCO, S. a conſiderable town and port 
of Mexico in North America, ſituated. in the S. E. 
corner of that province, on the bay of the South 
Sea, and is. not only the principal port the Spaniards: 
have in this ſea, but likewiſe the chief mart on the 
coaſt; becauſe the er importance of this place is 
owing to the annual ſhip of Lima, ſome have thought 
that thĩs is the only veſſe]. which comes hither, whereas 
the only commerce which the Philippine iſlands have 
with the reſt of the world is by this port. The Ma- 


nilla ſhip, which is a thouſand or twelve hundred 


tons burthen, is laden with all the products of the 
Eaſt; ſuc as ambergtis, civit, bezoar, large orien- 
tal pear], vaſt quantities of ** goods, and gold 
_dufh, to tho value of — 8 The voy- 

is extremely dangerous, the longeſt that can be- 
— from beg to land; but no es ſuch ha- 
aards ate run, when we conſider that the captain 
makes 40,000 pleces of eight by it, the pilot 20000, 
each of the mates gooo,; and every common ſeaman, 
with ptudence, 1000. 
wards the latter end of June, and arrive about ten days. 
before or-after Chriſtmas, 
annual ſhip comes from Lima, laden with the ticheſt 
.commotlities of Peru, via. quickſilver, cocoas, &. 
and at leaſt two millions of pieces of eight, to be 
laid out in the purehaſe of Indian commodities at 


tho fair of Acapulco, which laſts thirty days. This | ſtiled 


ſhip Mays till the arrival of, that from Manila, and 
then returns. As ſoon as the fair is over, the Ma- 


hand- worm. b 
| ACATALE'CTIC, Adj. (axalaruiluo Gr.) in 
Greek or Latin. poetry, a verſe which is perfect with. 
reſpect to the number of its feet, being complete. 


They ſail from Manitla to- 


nilla ſhip prepares for her return, and carries ten 
millions of dollars in money and goods, of which 
laſt they carry great cargoes, both of European and 
American forts z and of the former, about two 


thouſund five hundred pieces of eight, for the pay- | 


ment of the king of: Spain's garriſons in the Philip- 
pine iſlands, The commerce of theſe. iſlands, with. 
Acapulco; depends in a great meaſure on cheſe an- 


nual ſhips, which are freighted with White and 


Painted <allieces, chints, diamonds, and clephants” 
reeth ; fine muſtins, plain, ſtriped, and flowered ;: 
India romells, eſpecially atlaſſes, taffeties and: du- 
maſks; bohea tea; cloves, ſometimes from EW 
an hundred tons; cinnamon, Borneo- pepper; 
petre, ſulphur, quiekſilver, fticklack z china-wure, 
lacquered japan, and ſundry drugs, Theſe goods 
are diſperſed to all the coaſts of Peru and Chili; by 
veſſels which return witk gold from the 2 
ſilver from the latter, and with corn and fruits from 
both: but the greater part of the returns they make 
are conveyed by land carriage to Mexico ; whereby 
a great number of men and carriages are employed, 
Add to this, that the exports from. America to the 
Philippines come chiefly from Mexico to Acapulco, : 
by the ſame channel. What advantage, what ſtu- 


pendous opulence muſt ariſe from hence to the Spa- 


delivered Neg. Orig. 83. 


niards! | 


—— — — "ang 


' -ACA'RNAR, or ACHE'RNER,S. in aſtronomy - 


a bright fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Eridanus. 
ACA'RUS, S. an animalcule, or ſmall creature- 


! bred in wax, which, according to Ariſtotle, is the 
leaſt object to be perceived by the unafified. ſight. 
It likewiſe ſignifies a particular kind of vermin which 
lodge themſelves under the cuticulaz by ſome filed: 


. 


without redundancy, and full without defect. 
ACATALE'PSIA, ACATALE'PSY, $.(axala-. 
ana, Gr.). the aricomprehenſibility of any doctrine. 
ariſing either from-the defect of the underſtanditig, 
or the nature of the object. The Pyrrhoniſts or 
Scepties maintained an abſolute acatalepſia z aflerting, 
that all human knowledge could go no further than 
appearances and probabilities ; that the ſenſes were 
unſafe guides, and the ſaducers of, mankind, &. 
_ ACATHA'RSIA, S. (axatzpria, Gr.) it implies 
the filth which. is not purged away in a diſeaſed body. 
In ſurgery, it ſignifies: the: ſordes or impurities of 


About the ſame time the ACA! TIUM, 8. an abs, Gr. ate, a kind of 


boat, vr pinnace uſed by the ancients in d 


aſfuirs q of the ſpecies of the navrs actuaria, or vei- 


ſeln wrought by oars ; it received its name from the 


ſharpneſs ar nat rowneſs of its make, and: is by Strabo 
l a privateer. a | TC 
ACA ULIS, ACA'ULOS, Adj. in botany, a 
plied to plants, whoſe flower reſts on the 83 ä 
without any viſible ſtalxæ. . - 
(ACCAPUTARE, ACCAPTA*'RE; or ACAP- 
'TA'RE, V. A. in ancient: records, the act of be- 
coming vaſſal, or yielding homage to a lord. 
AcCAITTIUM, A CAPITUM, S. in las 
books, the ſum ofl money paid by a vaſſal to his lord, 
upon his admiffion to a feud. Likewiſe Relief due to 
ACCEDAS AD CU-RIAM, (Lat. come to the 
court) à writ lying, where a man hath received, or 
apprehends ſalſe judgment, in a hundred. court, or 
court- baron; in order to remove the ſuit into any 


other, excepting the county court: It is iſſued out 


of the chahcery,. and directed to the ſheriff, but re- 


turnable in the 2 or common-pleas; and 


is in the nature of the writ of falſe: ju nt in the 


county court. This writ lies alſo for juſtice delayed, 
1 to boa ſpecies of the writ recordar:. Reg. 
UTige „ | 8 $543" 
AcCE DAS AD VICECO'MITEM, (Lat. 


you ſhall appear before the under-ſheriff) in law, a- 
writ directed to the coroner, commanding him to 
deliver a tit to the ſheriff, who ſupprefles a pone 


ToACCE'DE, V. A. (accide, Lat.) in its primi- 
tive ſignification, it denotes to approach to; in its 
figurative, to agree, to come, or be added to. It _ h 
. | | _ Jowed 


| ited bye ihe N i! is tf enn | 


2 by political writers, than any others 3 © France has 
4 to the trea 4 * 17 0 ind Ruſſia. 
T ACCE'LER ATE, V. bento Lat.) 
wt its 4j ion ſenſe, it implies | ck 1 a 
in m ito move on: faſt 2 
55 3 of 7 lood. „ Ax BU TH. oh Alita. 


a derivative ſenſe to haſten; “ Ser e it ll | 


not accelerate the clarification,” * Aeceltrate. bis dili⸗ 
ence in the moſt momentous enquiries.” . 


rovements. 
NECELERATED! Morton, in mechanics, that | 


which is continual! r grad ; this being produce 


by a Conſtant imp wer, which feat | 
10 action upon the body 1 ib 0 ual increaſe 


in equal times, 'the motion is ald to be lnifbrmij ac- 


celtrated. Thus the motion of falling inge! is con- 


ſtantly accelerated, decauſe gravity, every moment, 
adds a new im ulſe, which generates a ey. degree of 
velocity, and the veloeſty thus inrrezſin „ its motion 
muſt be increaſed likewiſe,” or in other wordy it muſt 
move faſter and faſter ever 5 motient. Tho withſtand” 
ing various. opinions bn this ſubject, the Aue of ac- 
celeration is nothing myſterious ; bo the principle of gra- 
vitation, which determines the body ro Aede. de- 
termining it to be acelerated by a neceſſury conſe- 
quence, 

ACCELERATING, Part. the haſtening « or for- 
warding any event. Inclin'd to the, . accelerating £ 
battle.” HAcow's Hen. VII. 

ACCELERA'TION, S. (acceleratio, Lat.) the 
act of increaſing. the motion of the bodies or the 
ſtate of a thing whoſe motion is increaſed, 

ACCELE RATION, S. in ancient aſtronomy, 
is the difference between the ſolar revolution, and 
255 wo the primum mobile, computed at N min. 56 

onds. 3 

ACCELERA'TOR, or ACCELERATO'RES 
Un1'nNz, in anatomy, two muſcles of the penis, 
whoſe principle office is to expedite or haſten the diſ- 
charge both of, the ſeed and urine. They ariſe fleſhy 
from ' the Iuperior part of the urethra, as it paſſes 
under the ofa pubis, and meet on the inferior part, 
cotreſponding with the ſeam of ' the ſkin in the peri- 
tonnum; after this they ſeparate and aſcendito their 
inſertions on each ſide of the corpora cavernoſa of 
the penis. Befides their uſe in compreſſing the ure- 
thra in the diſcharge of the ſeed, by embracing the | 
urethra, as they 
ſcribed ; they likewiſe affiſt the erectores penis, in its 
erection, by OP the blood in the cavernous body 
of the urethra reater quantities, towards the 

glands, . It becames diſtended; and, at the 
ame time, diſtend the veins which carry the Tefluent || 
blood from the. corpus: cavernoſum of the urethra, | 
by their ſwellin 

To ACCE/ND; . A. (accends, Lat.) uſed in a 
"I ſenſe, implies to kindle, as a fire, 'to in- 

. 


Wäarr's 


| would,” e. | Decay of Fiety. This word frems 
to be obſolete. 
— S. (ac and tenſto, Lat.) a kind of 
9 ſoldiers among the Romans, ſupſtitu- 
the place of thoſe who were killed, or ren · 
— .incapable ut 1 b heir wounds. 
mentions ſome tr re formed enti 
them, but adds Ga ey e 
— very — to be wp omen on. — —— —— 
they ſeem a kind of corps ve, or 0 ve, 
e 24 — as ba ga kind 
ACCEN'SIO an t.) the n 
lin x fire; dr Nats b i 12 inflamed. 


the Faltinating damp wi — 0 at a candle, 
or other Hatte, and, Upon its nccenfron ives acrack.” | 


Woopw, Nat, Hiſt. This word is a moſt obſolete. 
ACCENT, 8. (accent, Fr. from accentus, Lat.) 
in rammar, the mark or character made on ſylla- 


| 


bles to regulate their pronunciation, and are divided 


into grave, acute, circumflex; long or ſhort, The 
| grave. is marked thus () over a vowel, and ſignifies 
that the voice is to be fowered ; the acute inclines. 
the contrary way, thus () and ſhews that the voice 
is to be raiſed , the circumflex marked thus () inti- 


pals to their inſertions as above de- 


mates that the voice 3 is to be modulated in a manner 


relembling a quaver. The other accents ſeem to be 
appropriated to proſody, bf which that marked thus 
(-): and” called the long accent, imports that the 


vowel over which it is placed, is to be pronounced 


long, if not double its natural time; atid the ſhort 
accent marked thus ( ſhews that the vowel is to be 
pronotnced very quick. 

ACCENT, 8. in its derivative and figurative: 


ſenſe, fig nifies- lan Accent yet unknown.“ 
Sanaa. Jul. 1 Len Likewiſe, J tone of the 


voice, or —_ of ſpeaking. < — | 
lain accent, was a plain knave.“ 


you in a 

AC'CENT, S. in muſic, a modulation of ſounds, 
uſed to expreſs any paſſion, and is applied both to 
the voice and inſtruments. Every bark is diyided into 
| accented and unaccented parts; of which the ac- 
! cented are the 3 intended to move and _— 

and contain all the ſoul and ex preſſion of harmony. 

In common time, the firſt and third crochet are t 
[accented parts of the meaſure, but in tripple time the 
firſt and laſt; though the firſt is accented ſo ſtrongly 
chat the accent of the laſt js ſcarce ſenſible. In the- 
' accented parts, the harmony ſhould always be full 

and free from diſcords, in conjoint degrees, or paſſi 


notes; in the unaccented parts, this is not ſo n 


ſary, becauſe in them the Liſcords, by conjoint de- 
erer paſs without an * reat offence to the ear. 
To ACCE/NT, A 6 (accentus, Lat.) to place 


r lay the ſtreſs of the voice on peculiar parts of _ 


words; Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt 
16 yHable but one, Where it is long, in words above 


[im ſyllables, which is enough to regulate her pro- 


— Our Gs if — a ; 6 17. 


nunciation, and — the words.” Locke on 
The placing the marks of the 
accents 


Ry 
were . in the roar; 26 


— — —— 


” * 
—— — —— 


———— r 


you, if you do ſecretly accept perſons,” Job. xiii. 10. 


grand acceptability of repentance.” TAvLOR's 


all honeſt arts to make themſelyes_ acceptable to the 


the thing to be given is worthy to be received with 


— 


* 


— —_—_ - 
—_—_— * _—_—_ 


W 


— 
oe 4.4 - =. + +. 4 - — "he er 
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— * 
— 
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accents-in writing, or printing. Figuratively, it is 
uſed for ſpeaking in general; to pronounce; Now 
congealed with grief can ſcarce implore ſtrength 
to accent here lies Albertus! WoTTon, This 
is a ſigniſication in which it is ſcarce eyer uſed: at 


0 


preſent , ern 
ay ing the ſtreſs properly on any wor e le 
likewiſe the marking the ſyllables, which are to 


ſo, pronounced in writing, 


2 * 


AccEN TOR, S. {accine, Lat.) one who fings | 


thetreble, or inde part in a chor. 

To ACCENTUATE,, V. A. (acer, Fr.) 
to place the proper accents, both in ſpeaking and. wri 
ting, on the vowels or ſyllables of any word. .. . .. 
 ACCENTUA'TION, S. the act of placing the 


proper ſtreſs of voice in ſpeaking, or the marks of the | 


accents on the ſyllables or vowels of any word. 
To ACCE'PT, V. A. (accapto, Lat.) to take 
a thing offered by another with kindneſs, or with 
ſome degree of approbation. Charm by accepting, 
by ſubmitting ſway.” Porz. Neither will I. ac- 
cept an offering at your hand.” Malachi, i. 10. 
this ſenſe it is followed, in the ſcriptures, by the par- 
ticle with. He that feareth him and worketh righ- 
teouſneſs, is accepted with him.” Acts x. 35. It is 
ſometimes uſed with; the particle of, before perſonal 
pronouns, and ſignifies to make a reconciliation, / or 
give a friendly reception. When followed by the 
word perſons, it is uled in, the bible to ſignify a per- 
ſonal or partial regard. He will ſurely reprove 


1 


* 9 : 


. ACCEPTABULITY, S. (acceptabilitas, Lat.) 
the quality which cauſcs,a thing or ;perſon to meet 
with a kind reception. “ For the opulaing the 

orth 


ACCEPTABLE, Adj. (acceptable, Fr. It is 
accented on the firſt lade by moſt moderns, who | 
have likewiſe the authority of Milton on their ſide) 
that which may meet with a favourable reception on 
account of its being pleaſing or agreeable. Uſing 


laity.” SwirT, Sometimes it implies merit, and that 


approbation. ** So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine.“ 
Parad. Loft, b. iii. | Q nets. 
ACCEP'TABLENESS, S. the quality which 
renders. the thing worthy of a reception, joined with 
approbation. It will therefore take away the ac- 
ceptableneſs of that conjunction... 5 
ACCEPTABLY, Adv. It is uſed with the par- 
ticle to, and implies ſuch a manner as may cauſe de- 
ſire, or approbation. They will find ways to ex- 
preſs it acceptably to every one.” LockE's Educ. i. 
145. 80 he may do it frequently, fervently, ac- 
ceptably.” T aTLOR's Guide, Wa 8 
' ACCEP'TANCE, 8. (acceptance, Fr.) the act 


* 
— 
= © 


err 


— — 
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<< If he tells us his noble deeds, we muſt teil him gur 
noble aqpprencerd them.” SRAKESTEARE's Coriol. 
This ſenſe: of the word is ſeldom ,uſed, at preſent ; 


4 » % » # 


it ſometimes denotes the ſenſe or ſigniication of a 


— 


"WIE 


pretence whatſoever, the difficulty which he 


* 


| 


9 


g gation; ſo that he can have no recourſe 


** 6 * 


by 


word, for which we generally ſubſtitute the word ac- 
ceptation. *< That pleaſure 1s tans, chiefelt good, 
ecauſe, indeed, it is the perceptian, of good, that 
is properly, pleaſure, is an aſſertion moſt certainly 


* 


true, though under the common acceptance of it, not 


only falls, but odious.” Sourn. 
ACC PTANCE ”w A 11 in civil ag 
neceſſary to its validity. In; bencficyary matters, 
the canoniſts hold. 9 15 acceptance ſhould be ſig- 
nified at the hay time with reſignation, and not ex 
interualla. See RESIGNATION. | 778 
"ACCEPTANCE, S. in 


is neceſſar 


* 


NCE, S. in common law, is the 
tacit agreement to ſome act done by another before, 
which might have been avoided, if ſuch agreement, 
or A COrPT had not been made. TI 85 5 . 

| ACCEPTANCE, in commefce, the ſigning or 
ſubſcribing bill, of exchange, by which. the 870 
tor oblige! himſelf to pay the contents of the bill. 
We ſhould therefore be careful not to accept any bills 
that we have no effects in hand to anſwer, or that 
we are not ſure will be remitted within the time; be- 
cauſe, when a bill is once accepted, the acceptor be- 


comes the principal debtor, and the bill muſt be ab- | 


ſolutely paid when it becomes due, otherwiſe the ac- 


+ ceptor ho bug for the default of Jet. 
It is uſual to leave thoſe upon 
whom they are drawn, for acceptance. But the 


ll of exchange with thoſe upon 
authors, who have wrote upon commerce, obſerve 
yy ſuch _ is 1 8 Honerer, if the 
perſon with whom a bill of exchange hath been left 
for acceptance, will keep it 185 kſs bl under wy. | 

| makes 
of returning it, is tantamdunt to an acceptance, and 
| he will be obliged to pay the contents. Bills pay- 
able at ſight are not accepted, becauſe they muſt 
either be paid when preſented, or elſe proteſted. for 
want of payment. The acceptance of bills pay- 
able at a fixed day, at uſance, or double uſance, &c. 
need not be dated; becauſe the time is reckoned. 
from the date of the bill: but it is neceſſary to date, 
the acceptance of bills payable at a, certain number. 
of days after fight, becauſe the time does not begia 
to run till the date of that acceptance. This kind 
of acceptance is made thus: Accepted ſuch a day 
and year, and ſigned. In general, the perſon to 
whom à bill of exchange is made payable ought 


to demand the acceptance of the perſon on whom 


it is drawn, and that in the full extent of the terms 
of the bill, and on refuſal of acceptance to return 
it with proteſt: this he ſhould do for his own 
ſecurity, as well as for that of the drawer. Thus, 
if the bearer of a bill, conſents to an acceptance at 
twenty days ſight, inſtead of eight days expreſſed in 
the bill, he runs the riſk of the twelve days prolon- 
againſt the 


of receiving, or the being received with approbation. 


a dtawer 


4 
: 


EN brother's ray 


1 


KY 


© > IT OI 


te 0 
—— 


— I 


ACC 


Jeawer, ſhould, the, Tetepten — in: that time. 
Again, if a bill he dinwa for three thouſand pounds, 
and the boarer agrees to take an, acceptance for two 
only, and ſhould receiye no more than that ſum, the 
remaining. thouſand would be at the hazard of the 
bearer, as well as in the former caſe; If therefore a 
bill be only accepted in part, or for ꝝ longer time 
than that expreſled in it, the bearer ought. to proteſt | 
it, at leaſt for the ſum not accepted. Again, if the 
acceptor fails. or refuſes to make payment when the 
bill becomes due, it is neceſſary to get the bill im- 
mediately proteſted by a public. notary, to be ſent 
with the proteſt ) to — remittet, to procure a ſatiſ- 
faction from the 8 er the inland 
bills of exchange muſt be 4 — by ſigning or en- 
dorſing in writing, and proteſted for refuſal of ſuch 
acceptance, otherwiſe the drawer is not liable to coſts; 
it muſt Jikewiſe be. returned to the, drawer. within 
fourteen days. ee ſugh;proteft is not neceſ- 
fary, unleſs) the value be. acknowledged in the hill 
to be received, and unleſs the bill be drawn for 
twenty pounds or upwacds. A bill drawn on two 
jointly, muſt have a joint acceptance, other wiſe be 
pro z but if oy” two or either of ewe the ac- 
ceptano ußcient. 0031 
ACCEPTAY -ION,. S. reception ig - genera]. 
cc 8085 N rewarded n like coldneſs of acceptation.” 
Sidney, 
probation. Cain, envious) of the accep 


ii. Favourable reception, including ap- 
tation of his 
and ſacrifice, flew him” Rar, Hiſt. 
orld, b. i. In juridical ſenſe, the ſame 
as accept, „The 

gene affixed (to a 
| ts theſe words and: 

viii. 

ACCEPT Ek, (aner. 
2 who accepts a bill by 
obliges himſelf to pay: the contents, when due; b. 

ACCEPTILA'TION, 8. (agcrppilntio, Lat.] in 
civil law, an har given wor Creditor 7 a 
debtor, N receiving * part of 1 _— 


'ACCE'SS, S. (aaf, Lo he wan er 


of the 


gia! in commerce, the 
Ggning it, and thereby. 


,commoen, ſenſe,. or meanings, | 
| Dy tion, that which 3 bring 


rineſt to the miſchief.” Decay of Piety. Uſed with 
the particle to. 
-i AC'CESSARY \S..(acceds, Lat.) in chitaion law, 
— who. is not a principal, but an accomplice 
or partaker in any crime; either by advice, aid, or 
commando In ſtatute law, one who abets, adviſes, 
| Or. Conceals the committer, or commiſſion of felony, 
Acegſſariet are diſtinguiſhed into acceſſaries before, or 
| acceſſaries after the fact; an —_— * the fact, 
ion who, procures another to do it, but is abſent 
at the time of its eommiſſion. Fhe acceſſary aſter 
the fact, is one who receives, aſſiſts, or harbours a 
perſon, who, he knowyg, has been guilty either of 
felony or, murder. There can be no acceſſary befors 
the fact in manſlaughter, becauſe it is done on a 
ſudden and unpremeditated ; there are no acceſſaries 
in the higheſt or loweſt offences, but all the parties 
are.deemey.. principals, as in riots, {forcible entries, 
&. which are the loweſt offences; ſo likewiſe ix 
high-treaſon, which s the higheſt, there are no ac- 
ceſſaries. Perſons buying ſtolen goods, knowing them 
to be ſtolen, are acceſlaries to the felony; In caſe a 
principal be not attainted, convicted, or outlawed, the 
zeceſſary may not be arraigned, it being a maxim. in 
law, that (4 where there is no principal there can be no 
| aaco/ary,” If the principal cannot be taken, the acceſ- 
u may be proſecuted for a mifdemeanor,. and pu- 
ed by fine, impriſonment, &. 5 Ann, c. 5. A 
perſon who; 1 or harbours the acceſſary to a 
murder or: felony, nowing bim _ 1 duch; is ths 
accgſſary of en acee{ary. a > 
AC'CESSAR , Adj. (See 4 Acezisany,S, ith 
uſed with the particle to) in its iptimitive ſighiſiea 
about any» 
event or thing, 4 As for thoſe. things which are 
acceſſary hereunto; thoſe things that ſo belong to- 
the way of ſalvation.” Hooktr.' In a lawi ſenſe, it 
' implies guilt, and denotes: a perſon to have been in- 
ſtrumental to the commiſſion of :ſomethingetiminal;* 
either hy adviſing or encouraging the offender: before 
0 the fact, or uy harbouring him after. Af the owner 
of goods ſtolen, after complaint: to x. juſtice, take 


| by which. any thing may be 2pprogc wel: Few 'them un, compound the offence, or-connive at, 
acceſi a gloomy grove defends.” Dzyp., 2 * conſent to the eſcape of the offender, this, it is 
8 is no acceſs, without Aa any a rel. i NN him — as the fact. 3 and 2 W. 
11. 2 11 AM, 382171 13.5 euncit 214 2 0 
4618s 8. L additi * ee Adöt Candibd, — 
ment, increaſe. | * be approaehed, attained; ithed, or com to. 


looks, receive e 

"AG'CESS, 8 Ker Fr inet ithe 
of any — Kater | e FR 77 
the acceſs, of an ague, de. Ad thovgb 


1 


* 3 


2 uſed with 1 xylm, 7 . dif 

ferent-fr K is Pr 

ni t. Neale, 1D 3. Þ 10 

"Wn Is ig vd his noo - 
AC'CESSA A855 Ws Kage. 1 which f er 


wy N to, or promotes * e N | 
* will dra M04. s negative aufe. 


— 


for . of, {thy 
F. rhoft, þ, AS. 
5 7 5 


in 


lt is uſed wih the particle ; before the 
* Ag an land, we art gecęſſiblebn every ſide,” - Ap. 
Freehold, In; its ſecondary or — ſenſe, ap- 
plied to the underſtanding, it ſignifies ſomethin 
and more an 


ich it can attain; . The plai 

ech. as if deſpi when eaſy, are cloui 
and-obſcareds'! Decay, of Piety. . Thoogh e, 

pa 1 meaſure; 26 gun ſenſes. Pans Origin. 

! . ACCESSIBLE. Fiat, in pract 

that Which: can be — — ide 


urea of a meaſure "Xx it; whoſe baſis, or for, 
f may 


- 
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may be approached to, and a diſtance meafured from | "ACCIDENT, S. in ny; an ona point 
thence, on the ground. {4 or mark inn coat, which may be omitted or retair 


- ACCF/8SION, S. (aecceſſi, Lat.) in its Faei- without altering its eſſene ss. 
tive ſenſe, a comin to; His majeſty's ace to * *AC'CIDENT,'! S. in +. Sobek . 
the crown.” Com. Pray. The: addition or junction. peradded to « ſubjeck, wh f . Erne ben 


of ; “ Acceſſion toi 2 confederacy.“ The enlarging, ie without its deſtruRion; 
or increaſe of any thing by.fomething added; The | * 'ACCIDE'N TAL, 8. (atridentat,” Fr.) in. 10 


included -inch of air received ſome little are a property which may be ſeparated from a mutet 
during the trial.” BoyLe on Air. | without its deſtruction; uſed in eontradiſtinction to 


- ACCE'SSION, S, in phyſic, the beginning e of | ſuch as are eſſential and inſeparable, © Conceive as- 
a paroxyſm of an intermitting fever. much ab you can of the effentials of any ſadjeR, 
' AC 1 S. (from accedo, Lat.) a' comer to' defore'you cobſider its accidental.” Wars Lo ogic. 
one who joins himſelf to any part). -ACCIDE'N'TTAL,; Adj: 112 ACCIDENT 8. 
Ac CESSORILVY, Adv. in the manner, or form ir is uſed with the particle to before the word in which 
of a partaker, aider, or abettor, or aceeſſor | it inheres) not eſſential, or not neceſſary to the exiſt- 
AC 'CESSORY, Adj. (accefſorius, Lat, in civil ence of a ſubjeR. - — Actors, dancers, N 


' effential 1 
though. ſeparated from it; as the floort of a houſe, IRTME. That which 4 5 5 wy 15 51 
which though taken up, may be dlaimed ww afl ous deſign or intention of the ger 5 
or belonging to it, on ſale thereof; not actidental, but Ll trade.“ Mir for. Mes. 
Je AC'CESSORY Nervr, or ACOESSO/RIUS which' Happens without the! contarrence: 0 wy ar 
M illiſi, becauſe named by that doctor, called like- | fible or perceptible cauſe.” . ſtridintal in their pre- 
wiſe _ acceſſorium, they belong to the eig irg | ductions.“ 'SouTH; ei ie, m thif ſenſe only, uſed 
ariſe by ſeveral fuaments on each ſide of the 3 with the particle in. . 
ſpinalio, or. ſpinal: marrow, about the beginning of F  ACCIDE'NTAL, Ap.” «td 1 1 


| law, that which pertains, or belongs to any wok? ftances, which are 


che fixth pair of the neck. Tuey gradually iberenſe | or ditional, Ns Wind San gc- 
An their courſe —— 8 rere n- credential Gerechiefs Wo. tr nit Afar V7.“ 2 Dxxn i. 
ments from the ior nervous planes; - Seldend wfed In this ferife. * = 


AC/CIDENCE, S. (a corru __ on of che word. | ACCIDENTALEY, Adv. erte which is 
accidents, from the Lat. acridatia) the nume of x not eſſential, or nectffar 225 4 Other heedful points 
compendious treatiſe, uſed by grammarians, to teaeh | no leſs' concerning the g of the common wen ih; 
the 1 or Proßetticst- delesgteg 40 a | thougt bt gc N Ending n ſne former.“ 25 
language. It is uſer] figuratively to ſigpify/the' fowelt ng nd. By mere chance 
degree of learning. I do confeſt F do Want el6- | Although vi * 0 Lotter mes” attitintally 
quenee—and never yet did learn a Leide ee“ "_ make their way to preferment.' „A Wit due 
TAYLOR. 1 3s + þ any previous fin d int tion, acc th 

- AC'CIDENT., 8. {accidens, Lat.) in its wiWary: | againſt bim... | 

| ſignification, an event, or ſomething which happens. | ee CIDE'NTALNESS! S. the quality of beg 
Ahe oog and other accidents of time.” RAL. Hiſt. | accidental;* wherein® the 8 fer 
exploded in 


Tue quality'ior properties of any thin which it [lor opefaitiviof the cauſe is 
n without, * + Fg An , e 85 ( geripient, Lat) 2 re eber P 


1 


asc idental mode, or an accident 'is ſuch a mode ay iK 
Lane, Lat.) bo invite, affemble 30 


not neteſſary 10, the being of a thing“ Warr F 
Log. Amy thing which comes to paſt by the Opera r, or ſummons. A word "=: 
tionof fume. unknown cauſe. | Any thing done with-" « _ coronation done, we will accit 


out the previous defign or intenidon of "the! apent;/* put of ro. Hen 
te ohh Soitimentali'ob e U de A . — 1 5 kat) aft or 
Al 
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| ſay, btunccidendi N R hui Some unſbreſten: in .uſed' at prefent, 7 
chief d calamity!) *W Hat) mgdane—bith eapt hind oY fellowi authorities. 8 5 
bm &s 777 För. Regache 4e e T riv iu chvefdenty: ALF bow Winx © on e Phi 
- be forghorn. Dv In grammar, theipr 8 | 002 5 TION aims.” DRU. Fi n 
words, fuch as ther: diviſtoh"hito- fad ſight ons ee 2) he 
adjectives, their deckinſions, 1 numbers, Rn « Who | 
genders if noupy;: their copfingurjons, 'mvods; woo: 28 = d.“ Pit. 
num barer perſons] &t..if verde her enden 5. JO of Mute to f 
- involvediin 4hacfientil) odfigicion of 3 1 V has been whey *. 4 mik, ap All: de 
ſie it is an effecthhahichiĩ is dot iᷣlodhceũ ne * 
toom the firſt ena ſe, but! dy ſome bther nd, 
3 tothe word ſymptom. 


ne Ee of wle entriev St mag 
formerly an eee ft 2 of we 


; 
* 
— 
N 


— 
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| — on this occaſion, - made uſe of the word 
Hoſanna, the Greeks ya M*, or Good Luck. 
The Orientals to their monarchs, O King live for 
ever | The Romans at firſt, in ſuch terms as they 
—.— moſt ſuitable to the object; but under the 
tors they had a- ſettled? form, wherein' they 
ed long life, profgerity; and cried out 1% Tri- 
The acclamations-of the ſenate were more 
ſober, expreſſing their unanimity, and the equity and 
juſtice of the tribute and * of their applauſe, 
Among: the. moderns, the liſh acclamation is 
God ſave, or preſerve, or long ive, the king. The 
Engliſh in their theatfieal” amuſements, give-their 
acclamations by clapping their hands, and cryin 
out encore, a word borrowed from the French theatre, 
which implies a repetitior bf the admired ſpeech. 
- ACCLIVIS, S. (acclivitas, Lat.) in anatomy a 
mufcke, ſtiled likewiſe .Ovtiquys-AsCenDeans. | 

'- ACCEPVITY,S. (acttrvitas, Lat.) the flope, or 
aſcent of an hin; and àmong geometers the flope- of 

a line or plane, inclining to the horizon upwards. 
«-Clamber up the acclivittes,” Rav on the Great: 

ACCLU VOUS, Adv. ( acclivus, Lat, ping) 
| riſing with a ſlope. 

Fe o ACCLO'Y, V A. ſacclourr, Fr. to nail up; 
from clox, a nail) te ſtop up a paſſage. With un- 
comely weeds the gentle wiive accloys.” Fairy Q. Fl. 
guratively, to be wearled or ſurfeited with a thing; 
They that eſcape beſt in the temperate Zone 
would be accleped with long nights. 

ACCLO'YED, Part. Pret. (acelows, / Fr.) in "IP 
riery, denotes a horſe's being pricked in ſhoeing. 

AC'CO, the name of an old woman, celebrated 
for talking to her image in a looking-glaſs, and other: 
ſymptom of dotage : whence acrifare ſignifies to doat 
or run mad. She is likewiſe ſaid to have been af. 
feed with that coyneſs, which ſo ſtrongly marks 
the characters of modern virgins, and induces them 


to refuſe what they have the moſt ardent deſire for. 


In alluſion to which, the term arelſanur, is vun for 
a fe 79 40 refuſal. 


o ACCOLL, v. N. {cubiltir;| Fr. Yoon ther 


round about. A word now obſolete, - «About the 

cauldron many cooks accoiled.” Fairy Qu” 

_ "ACCO/LA, 8. (Lat.) a dweller in any particular 
place, who has removed from ſome other; uſed in 
152 a to incria, or native. Sometimes ay to 

fy-aborderer, - {0476075010 
OLEN'T, $.:dveofem; Lat.) de who' be 
tits nes, or a borderer eon an place. 

- ACC'OLADE, S:*{(&rcolid; Pr.) a — 
ancientiy uſed in dubbing A knight, which conſiſted 
in the king's Mying both bis hands round” the 
kniy he's neck, and enfbracing him, as the word ex 
preſſes.” After this rhe reins blow ow the 

„ With-vflar (word, eee. N 
| ACCOMMODABLE,, 

that 'whieh may. be e e 

i pv — — 


— 


=| 


which may be reconciled to, is conſiſtent with, or or 
may be applied to: it is made uſe of with the par- 
tick to. Such general rules as ry accommodablt to 


;all this variety.” WarT's 
To ACCO'MMODATE, #7 (accomodb, } Lat.) 


ellen uſed: without a particle after it, it implies to 


; ſupply with conveniences to entertain, „He accom-"- 

' medated his gueſts in the beſt manner.“ In the aſ- 
ſive it is followed by the particle by, in the ſame 
ſenſe. © Accommodated by the place,” Shakes.” 
When followed by the particle 10, it denotes to be 
reconciled to; to be made conſiſtent with. That 
could not be accommodated to the nature of things.“ 


| [Locks To accommodate, ſignifies to ſuit, to adapt. 


„That he might accommoaate himſelf ts the age.“ 
Darbo. on Dram. Poetry. To agree, or make up 
a difference,- The affair is not yet accommodated.” 


4} To ACCOM MODATE, in. geometry, to fit" 
| = line or figure into a circle, Ke. as the nature of 


he San W 
| 'AECOM ATE, Adj. (accommodatus, Lat. op 
when uſed with the particle for, it'denotes conveni-. 
ent or proper. Such places as are moſt accomnio- 
date for the excluſion of their young.“ Rax on the 
Crest. With the particle 1 it implies ſuitable... 
„ Proper and accommodate to their preſent ſtate and 
' inclination, ” T1LLOTSON+- 
' ACCOMMODAT ELY, Adv. i in a convenient, = 
' ſuitable, or fit manner. | 
.. ACCO'MMODATION, S. (accommedatio, Lat. 3 
in the plural, accommodations, Tignifies entertainment, 
or the ſupply of fuch things as are neceſſary for the 
ſopj rt of nature; either in a ſtate of reſt or action. 
The kings Commiffoners were to have ſuch: at- 
* —— as the other. thought fit to leave them.” * 
CLaxExvbon. When ufed with che particle h, it 
denotes a ſuitable diſpoſition of parts, ot 'fitnefs; . 
[66 Theorganifzation of the body, Aich arrommodatium 
to its functions. Uſed without the particle, and 
with relation to diſagteeing partieb, * ſignifies an - 
adjuſtment of their difference, recgnciliation,: 1 
agreement. There is very like ect of 
actommillation,” - 1 
rm Ng ON, Y; jo nap, 1 
application of one tin wh dey h fa 
divinity, the — 872 pfophe y already fol- | | 
filled = =_ fabſ — Tres ev Ys 
+ ACCOM'PANABLE, A {rom accum 
ciable, A word out of uſe. Stix 7 
ACCOM'PANIER, S. one who goev along with - 
en a companion. A word Keldom leg 
om ACCOM” PANY; V. A. (actempagner, Fr.) 
veg with ;: «© And there accompanied h him into 
— — of Betral Acts xx. 4. To attend 
© That in flrould' 2actompgny y the perception of fevera 
bc. Uſed mitt the particle with ir im- 
Cong br. Jeined. * Folly is uſuatty | 
why petyetſene ly. WIr r s'View of 


79. gt 62 fn i.4 
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ACCO'MPANYMENTT. S. (accempagnement, 
Fr.) ſomething added to another for the ſake of or- 
nament, ſymmetry, &c. In muſic, the inftruments 
that accompany a voice to render the melody more 
agreeable, In painting, it denotes thoſe parts of a 
piece, which are added by way of ornament, and, like. 


the epiſodes of an epic poem, have a relation to the | 


chief figure; as the roſtrum of a ſhip, anchors, &c.. 
to the portrait of an admiral ; or the mitre and cro- 
ſier to that of a biſhop. In heraldry, the belt, mant- 
ling, ſupporters, and other ornaments about the 
ſhield. A thing is in this ſenſe ſaid to be accampa- 
ned, when there ate ſeveral bearings or figures about 
ſome principal one, as a ſalteer, bend, feſs, che- 
veron, &c, = 8 | of 

ACCOM'PLICE, S. (cemplice, Fr.) in a legal 
ſenſe, one who is .concerned with another in the 
commiſſion of any crime. Wood and his accom- 
Fltces.” SWIFT. Sometimes uſed in a good ſenſe, 
a partaker, partner, or concurrent cauſe. All its 


organs of ſpeech and gecomplices of ſound.” It is | b 


uſed with the particle 1 before a thing, and with 
before a perſon. © SuſpeRed for accomplice to the 
fire.” Drvyp, Juv. ** Accomplice with the thief,” | 
Dx yp. Fab. | | | 
To ACCO'MPLISH, V. A. (accomplir, Fr.) 
to perform, or fulfil, © Ye will ſurely accompliſb 
your: yows.” Jerem. wliv. 25. „By new, ways 
they think to accompliſh wonders,” WALLER. To 
ſpend, or entirely conſume, to compleat or finiſh a 
ce of time. He would accomply ſeventy years 
in the deſolations of Jeruſalem.” DAN. ix. a. | 
ſatiate. Now I will azcompliſþ mine anger upon 
thee.” Ezex. vii. 8, To expire. The days of 
our nn accompliſbed.” JEREM. xxv. 34. 
o obtain: The defire accompliſbed, is ſweet to the 
ſoul.“ Prov. xii. 19. To perfect, adorn, or furniſh 
either the mind or body. © The armourers accem- 
Alifing the knights.“ SMAK RST. Hen. IV. 
.. ACCO'MPLISHED, Part. perfect, conſummate, 
or complete. An accomplifbed public. orator.” 
Lockz. Finiſhed, with reſpe;t to ornaments; ap- 
plied to external and internal acquiſition, without 


meludin excellencies. That ſpecious mon- 
ſter my & '4 ſnare.“ Mr r. Samſon. * 
ACCOQ'MPLISHER, S. one who finiſhes, ful - 


fils, completes z or communicates either external or 
internal embelliſhments + 

 ACCOM'PLISHMENT, S. in a general ſenſe 
it implies the execution and ſucceſs of a thing we 
before planned, or propoſed to ourſelves. In Ai 
nity, the exiſtence of a perſon or thing, foretold. 
The 9 of many of their prediQions.”. 
 ATTERB., The completion, full performance, per- 
fection, conſummation. , **_ The accempliſoment of 


purification.“ Acts xxi. 26. „ This would be - 


J. Ha- 


compliſhment of their common == Gf Sir 
5 


wann. Both internal or . perſonal embel 


To 


44 


| plural. Thinking all other accompliſhments unnes 
ceſſary.“ Spectat. No. 123. Fruition, or attain- 
ment, Their frequent oppoſition and coatratiety 
to the accompliſhment of ſuch ends. Sof. 
_ ACCO'MPT, S. {pronounced account,. from ac 
| compter, old Fr.) in its primary fignification, all com- 
putations made arithmetically. In commerce, all 
thoſe books in which merchaats and other traders. 
regiſter their tranſactions with each other.  Mer- 
chants accounts ate thoſe. which are kept by double 
entry. 1 ton 2 eint 
'ACCO'MPT in Company, is 38 account kept he- 
tween two or more merchants, or traders, wherein 
. * relative to their partnerſhip are ro- 
) red. 1123 5 8 245 
. ACCO MPT, S. in its ſecondary ſenſe, .implics. 
an enquiry into the ſtate of our ſoul, with reſpect, 
to its diſcharge: or omiſſion of its duty, its tranſ<. 
greſſions, &c, ** The foul may have time to call 
itſelf to a juſt accompt of all things paſt,” Hookes,, 


„ Ve. CASES: - \ +23 LE s 11 
AccOMPTANT, S. (pronounced arcauntant, 
from accomptant, Fr.) one Who is not only well 
(killed in caſting up all ſorts of accounts, and can 
readily perform all arithmetical operations, but is 
like wiſe verſed in book-keeping. - Hence the term is 
applied 40 thoſe who are entruſted with the tranſac- 
tions of public companies, ſuch as the Bank, South 
ſea, or India companies, the Cuſtom-bouſe, Exciſe, 
&c. And the place where they tranſact their buſi- 
'neſs is called the acc 343 Et, 
ACCO'MPT, in Law; a writ or action which 
lies againſt a bailiff, or receiver, who refuſes to give a 


f r account ta another appointed for that purpole,: 


' ACCOMPTANT-SHIP, S. the qualification 


noeceſſary for an accomptant. This comprehends 


not only a perfect ſkill in figures, but likewiſe a 
- thorough knowledge of book-keeping, in all its 


branches. This qualification, though confined, by 


| precipitate inconſideration to the trader and mer- 
chant, is recommended by the great Mr. Locke, a8 
an uſeful ornament to thę gentleman, and the beſt 
means to enable him to ſupport his figure, preſerve 
his patrimony, and prevent profuſion from committing, 
devaſtations. Perſons. of diſtinction, who are con- 
cerned in the chief poſts of the public revenue, 
or who act in a ſenatorial capacity, cannot be too, 
well ſkilled in accountantſhip; as the one will, 
thereby be enabled to diſcharge whatever poſt he 
bears in the public revenue with dignity, and the; 
ether be able ts, judge of the true ſtate of the fi- 
nances, how 10 f ply their deficiencies, how to 
transfer their ſurplu and. to form. a true idea. 


of the character of thoſe, thrqugh whoſe, bands the 
public money paſſes ; and how. to apply, a xemedy co 
che national credit, when it ſhall be finkings, 


BOLODE ECON, 


 ACCO/MPTANT-G AL, an officer in 


which tend to make a perſon complete, uſed in the þ the court of .chancery, appointed by act of parlia- 
| | | ets ment, 
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convey the ſame to the Bank of England, for the 
better ſecurity, His ſalary is paid out of the inter- 
eſt, and no fees are taken in his office, J. 12 Ges. 1. 


4 


and 12 Ges. 2. & 24. 


day of accompt, when all the 


Yenification, the great 


* 


account to him that judgeth. “ 


To ACCORD, V. A. (4ccordar, It.) in its pri- 
mary fignification, to tune two or more inſtruments, 
ſo, as they ſhall ſound the ſame note, when touched 
by the hand or bow. It is uſed with the particle to. O'S! 
Her hands accorded the lute's muſic to her voice.” | proach ;" from ad to, and co/fa, 
In its ſecondary: ſenſe, - it ' implies to harmonize. / 
„„The lights and ſhades whoſe well accorded ſtriſe. 


To ACCORD, V. N. to be in uniſon with, 
to agree, to correſpond; uſed with the particle with, N 
«6 But my heatt accordeth with my tongue.” SHARE, | 

i | fignification, a calculation made by figures. In its 
„ the amount, or ſum total of ſuch calcu> 


Hen, VI. 


ACCORD, 8. Carcord, Fr.) an uniſon, of the 


ment, to receive all monies lodged, in court, and 


ACCO'MPTING-DAY, S. a compound word; 
implying the time, when affairs reſpecting eredit in 
trade are to be ſettled. Think'on the debt againſt 
th' accomptiug- day. DENHAM. In its ſecondary 


8 


ſons cf men ſhall, according to 1 Pet. iv. 5. Give 


agreement in ſound between two inſtruments, when 


tuned alike, and ftruck at the fame time. The 
ſt . iking of the one would move the other, more than 


if it were another arcord. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. In 


a figurative ſenſe,” it denotes harmony, "agreement, 
or ſymmetry whether applied to the human fabric 
or the arts of deſigning. _ © Beauty is nothing elfe 
but a juſt acrord and mutual harmony of the mem- 
bers. DR YD. Dufreſnoy. When uſed with oton, 
it implies: ſomething done 8 | 
any previous labour, art, dt admonition. That 
which groweth of its ' own” artord of the harveſt, 
thou ſhalr not reap.” Levit. xxv. 5. „Being more 
forward of his own accord.” 2 Cor. viii, 17. hen 
Joined with one, it implies nnanimity, or the agree - 
ment of ſeveral' in the ſame ſentiments. “ They 
were all with dur accord in one place.“ Acts ii. 1. 
A bargain, agreement, If both are. fatisfied with 
this accord.” DR TD. When applied to oratorical 
action, it ſigniſies the agreement of the ſpezker's 
motions with his ſentiments. How can I grace 
my talk, wanting a hand to give it that actord.” 
Shakes, Tit. And. This latter ſeems borrowed 
from the French, ©! Acrord des partes d' un tableau, 


— 


dr without | 


ht 


lady by her ſuitor ; “ If he found her accerdant. 

SHAREs. Much Ado. ; 
ACCO*RDING, Part. ſometimes followed by 

the particle as; conformably. ** I have done ge- 


cording as thou badeſt me.” Gen. xxvii. 19. In pro- 


portion to. Let mercy be on us, acrording as 
we hope in thee.” Pfalm. xxxiii. 22. Suitable, 
uſed with the particle 2. Praiſe the lord accord- 
ing to his righteouſneſs.“ Pal. vii. 8. Agreeable 
© Predeftinated acrording to the purpoſe of him.“ 
Epbeſ. i. 11. "ON 
.» ACCOR'/DINGELY, Adv. of qual. in manner 
conformable, or confiſtent wit. 
ACCO'RT, Part. (acrört, Fr.) cautious ; dif- 
creet; prudent; circumſpect. This word is obſolete. 
To ͤ ACCO ST, V. A. e Ital. to ap- 
t. a fide) to go 
near a perſon and ſpeak to him firſt;· With ſoothing 
words renew d Him thus actoffs.” Par. Loſt. 
AccOs TABLE, Adj. that may be ſpoken with 
convesſible, ſociable z of eaſy acceſs, ** Of ſweet 
and acco/table nature,” WOFT rox. 
AC UNT, S. (ſee Aceumpt) in its primary 


ſecondary 
lation. Counting one by one to find out the ac 


count,” Eccleſ. vii. 27. A bill in writing, con- 
taining the articles, for which a perſon is indebted 
to another in ſingle entry; but in double, not only 
thoſe particulars for which another perſon credits you, 
but likewiſe thoſe for which you credit him. This 
is ſometimes Called, for diſtin@ion's ſake, merchant's 
accounts, or account current; and is generally im- 
plied when joined with the verb to lerp. When 
my young maſter has once got the {kill of lecping ace 
count. KE's Edu. It ſometimes implies value, 
with reſpect to things 3 and figure with reſpec to 
perſons, © Things of - /maller atcount have once ſet 
on work,” HooK EA. Only two men of account, 
and diſtinction.“ Pope's Odyl. 
And, it denotes, advantage or. profit. People find 
their account in buying goods at the firſt ' hand.” 
Pos rLE THW. I cannot yet comprehend how 
thoſe perſons find their account in any of theſe three.” 
Swirr. When joined with turn to, it implies gain, 


 &c, „ Such a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue, as will 
turn Ie atcount in that great day.” Spect. No. 399. 


„ Fruit that may abound fo your account,” Philip. 


iv. 17. Wben following the verb put to, and either 


of the primitive or perſonal pronouns my, your, &c. 


When — with 


. £ 14 * . ; " * . , > : 4% of $ 2 2 
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picture. — ti lit ſignifies the charging of a perſon with it, and 
ACCOꝰ DANCE, S. friehumip, . Prays, he that he is reſponſible for it. If be oweth thee, 
may in long accordance bide wirh that great worth.“ | pur that on my account.” PHILEM. 18. Preceded by 
Fairrax, Conformity, conſiſtence, or agreement I en, and followed by off, it denotes, becauſe, for the 
_ with, 4 Thie only way of defining fin, is, dy the J ſake of, &c. Who, on the acroynr' of that cha- 
contrariety to the will of God as of good by the þ rater, is very fitly introduced.“ Arr ERB. When 
accordance tot that will.” HanmmonDd's Fundam it has the word '2/her inſerted between it and on, it 
 ACCOR'DANT „Part. faccordant, Fr.) con- implies, a'reaſon.” ** Nothing can recommend itſelf 
— applied to · the advireſies. made to à young: to our love, on any mow acc“ RoGer's Serm. 


When 


abſolutely, perſectly. Being convinced, upon all 
the hiſtory of our Saviour.“ Apps. Chtiſt. Relig. 


sher money, merchandizes, bills, bonds, potes, or any 


was accounted to him for righteouſneſs,” Gal. iii. 6. 


any procceding, with zo before the perſon who re- 
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When joined with made, it ſignifies to imagine, to 
reckon, to ſuppoſe. Upon the fight of a ſwal- 


low, made account that. the ſummer was at hand.“ 


L'EsTRANnGE's Fab. TH 
ACCO'UNT, S. (conte, Fr.) generally joined 


with give, and implies a circumſtantial deſcription, . 
or relation. He gave an account of Sir George 
Rodney's engagement with the Spaniſh fleet.” An“ 4 | | . 
and verſed in the art of book-kceping 


explanation, wherein the reaſons or cauſes are aſſigned. 
« It is caſy to give account, how. it comes to paſs.” | 
Locke. Joined with all, it is uſed for entirely, 
accounts, that they had the ſame reaſon, to. believe 


This woid being principally applied in a mercan- 


tile or commercial ſenſe, ſo it generally alters the | 
import of the words with which it is joined. 


Account of Stack, is that which is opened both on 
the debtor and creditor ſides of the ledger, contain» - 
ing all the effects of the merchant or trader, whe- 


thing elſe, he may call his own. - . be; 

Account of Profit and Loſs, conſiſts of all the loſſes 
and gains, made by a merchant in trade: the loſſes 
being entered on the debt, and the profit on the 
credit ſide of the book, * | | 

To ballance an Account, is to make the ſum of each 
ſide the ſame by the addition of as much as one fide 
exceeds the other. To diſpute an account, is to 
object to the particulars therein, either to augment | 
the receipt, or expence of it. To examine an ac- 
count, is to read it carefully, cheque the articles, 
and prove the computations. To open an account, is 
80 enter it the firſt time, by writing the chriſtian and 
ſurnames of the perſon, with whom the account is 
opened: and entering the ſame with the folio in 
the alphabet, To place to account, is to give a 
perſon credit for a ſum received, or to make him 
debtor for a ſum paid, To poſ? to account, is ano- 
ther term for the ſame proceeding. To ſettle an 
account, is to caſt up its ſeveral articles, and to 
ballance it. 


. ACCO'UNT, in law. See Accoupr. | 


To ACCOU'NT, V. A. (ſee Accompt) to com- 
pute. By which months we, to this day account, 


and they meaſure,” &c, HoLDER on Time. In 


the paſhve it denotes to be reckoned, to be eſteemed, 


We are accounted as ſheep for the laughter.” 


Rom, viii. 36. Which alſo were accounted giants.” 
Deut. ik 11. Uſed with the particle 9 it denotes 


to explain, by aſſigning the cauſes and reaſons, ** 1 


know no other way to acczunt for it,” © SWIFT. 

ith the particle of it ſignifies, to eſtimate or to 
be valued. Silver was nothing accounted of.” 
1 Kings x. 21. To be charged or imputed. © It 


ACCOU'NTABLE, Adj. under an obligation 
to aſſign the reaſons, or to explain the motives for 
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1] arithmetician would from calculations. 


term in ſtat. 25 


quires the explanation, and for before the thing for: 
which the reaſons are to be afligned. ** Accountable 
to none, but my own conſcience.” OLDRAM. © Ac- 


{ countable for their own conduct.“ Locke. 


ACC'OUNTED, Adj. obliged” to anſwer for, 
or obnoxious to judicial proceſs with the particle for. 
<< I ſtand accounted fer as great a fin.” OTHELL0., 

ACCOU'NTANT, & one ſkilled in 2 2 
(* | 
falſe deductions of ordinary accountants,” BROWN 
Vulg. Errors. 3 f 3 

ACCOU'NT-BOOK, S. a. book wherein the 
tranſactions between traders are entered. By. 
turning to my @ccount-book, and ſeeing, & c.. SWIFT, 

et. Ix ii. FFF 9 RO ART 

ACCOUNTING, s. the {<tling, Mating, or- 
examining into a perſon's affairs. Breaking 
which without frequent accountixgs, he will hardly. 
be able to prevent.” SQUTH. VE OT WT ar 

ACCOU'NTING, Part. figuratively, to de- 
duce from reaſons, in the ſame manner as - 

40 * 
counting that God was able to raiſe him up.“ Heb. 
XI. 1 . 5 
py CCOU'NT ING-HOUSE, $. companng nerd, 
a place ſet a- part by merchants, and other traders, 
to tranſact their huſineſs, and keep their bogks ang 
vouchers. in. „„ 5 nil; 
To ACCO/UPLE, : (accoupler, Fr.) to, accom- 


* * * 11 


PRs to join or link together with. Frag cu 
uſe. © Accoupling it with an article in the nature of 
a requeſt,” | kDa Hen. VII. TRE SIREN 
To ACCOU'TRE, V. A. (accoutrer, Fr.) to 
dreſs, to furniſh with all manner of neceſſaries; ap» 
plied to warhke . peparations, to equip, to arm. 
&« In rags accoutred are they ſeen.” Drvp, Peck, 
 ACCO'UTREMENT,S. (ad een, Fr. Ire. 
« Putting on or off his different accoutrements.'” 


Spect. No. 204. Equipage, furniture or habiliments 


of war. How gay with all the accontræments of 
war.“ PIT. Ornaments. Chriſtianity is loſt among 
them in the trappings and accourements of it. TIE 
Roe SH e e eee e A 
AcCCRE'TION, 8, (ageretia, Lat.) the increaſe, 
or growth of an organical or inorganical body by the 
acceſſion of new parts; ** Plants do pans ina» 
nimate bodies do not, they have an accretion, but no 
alimentation.”” Bacon's Nat. Hit, |  _- 
To ACCRO / ACE, V. A. (accroacher, Fr.) tq 
eneroach; to draw away another's property. Law 
. Ed. III. c. viii. p 


-ACCRO'ACHMENT, S. the ach of \encroach- 


ing the property of another. 


o ACCRU'E, V. A. (from accrue, the part, of 


> - 


| accroite, Fr.) to be added to, as a natural pro uction, 
No alteration thereby accruing to the diyiue nature,” 
Hook RR. Te be added to as an advantage or. im- 
provement. That degres of influence, Which. e- 
cruts to à ſtanding general proof. e In 
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commercial ſenſe, to ariſe, or proceed from; in a 
good ſenſe, as including the ſecondary idea of profit. 
The great profits which have accrued to the duke 
of Florence.” ' Avnis. Sometimes but im 
zpplied to detriment, or loſs. The benefit or 
of ſuch a trade atcruing.”” TEMPLE. 
_*  ACCUBA'TION, S. [qccibs, Lat. ta lie down 
to) the poſture of lying down practiſed by the an- 
cients at their meals. A:cubation, or lying down 
at meals, was a poſture uſed by very many nations.“ 
Brown's Vulg. Errors. | hex 
To ACCU — a V. A. (accumule, Lat.) 
to heap up, or pile one thing upon another; to ga- 
ther, 4 . as ond Rede quantities. Applied 
in its literal ſenſe to material things, as, Fo ae- 
cumulate riches.“ In its figurative, to virtue, or 
metaphyſical ſubjects, as, To accumulate merit.“ 
© On hotror's head, horrors accumulate. QTHELLO. * 
% Too much merit did. accumulate.” DRNHAM. 
_ ACCUMULA'TION,. S. repeated acquiſitions 
and additions; an amafling. 4 Wonder at ſuch aj 
accumulation of benefits.“ Wor ron. * Quick . 
cumulation of ' renown;” SnAKRSYH. Ant and Cleop. 
The ſtate of a thing amaſſed. Regular accumula- 
tions and gatherings of morbid matter. Ax BU rn. 
ACCUMULATTIVE, Adj. that which inereaſes; 
or that which is added to; additional. 
AC'CURACY, 8. NN Lat.) exactneſs, 
35 e idea of care. Quote 
an authority with an inſipid acerrag,” Diary. 
Juſtneſs, or nicety, ' We conſider the uniformity 
of the whole deſign, accuracy of. the calculations,” 
B dd Rr OY 
ACCURATE, Adj. exact, ju correct, includ- 
ing diligence and es 2. 2 Aa applied to per- 
ſons; and r efect when ſpoken of things. 
No man living his made more accurate trials than 


e 


Reamur.“ ConsoNn. * 


* 
4 


AC'CURATELY, Adv. nicely, exactly, corre&- | 


ly, „That all theſe diſtances ſhould be fo accurately. 
and harmoniouſly adjuſted.” BznTLEY. © The ſide 
of incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, in a 
given ratio to the fine of refraQtion.”  NzwTon, 
 AC'CURATENESS,'S, a proceſs-conducted with 
great care and productive of exactneſd and nicety. 
«« SufpeQing that, in making this obſervation, 1 had 
not determined the diameter of the ſphere with ſuffi- 
cient accurateneſs.” NEWT, See ACCURACY, 


To ACC'URSE, (See Cursx, the preter accur/ed, |* 


or accurſt) to conſign, or devote to eternal miſery, + 


ACCUR'SED, Part. devoted ta deſttuction. 
The city ſhalt be aa Joſh: v7. 17; | 'Sepa- 


rated from the church of Chriſt and communion of 
ſaints; excommunicated ; with the particle from. 
« I wiſh' myſelf acturſad from. Chrift,”” Rom. Is. 3. 
Execrable ; doomed to everlaſting miſery, «&F 2 
chief part of the, miſery of wicked men, and, thoſe' 


dy 
loſs. 


1 accufable:” BRown's Vulg. Err. 


ing with ſome defe 


| ACC 


| difficulties attending other languages. 


miſery, alluding to'the curſe pronounced at the fall. 
of Gar firſt parän us.. 
Tis the molt certain ſign the world's acturff, 
That the beſt things corrupted are the — | 
Re Dex. 


- ACCU'SABLE, Adj. that which. is liable to be 
found fault with, cenſured, or blamed. There 
will be a manifeſt defect and her improviſion juſtly. 


'ACCUSA'*TION, S. (accaſatio, Lat.) the cha rg- 
or time. Thus they in 
mutual accuſation ſpen The fruitleſs hours.“ 
Par. Loft, In law, a charge preferred againſt a. 
perſon, in order. to inflict ſome puniſhment on him 
or the guilt imputed to him. No:man.can be. 
impriſoned or condemned on any accuſatton without 
trial by his ry ; Magn. Chart. 9 H. III. tat. 25, 
and Ed. II. | 5 * ö 
U'SATIVE, Part. (accuſatives,. Lat.) in 
grammar, applied to the. fourth caſe of nouns. As 
all verbs which affirm actions muſt have ſubjects to 
receive them, they muſt neceſſarily have ſome noun, if 
or word after them to be the ſubject, or object ot 
ſuch actions ;. and in. thoſe. languages which have 
Caſes, theſe nouns have a certain termination, which 
is. called the accuſative. As there is no difference. 
between the ending of this caſe and the nominative | 
in Engliſh, it is diſtinguiſned from its place only, { 
which is that of following the verb; thus in this 
ſentence. Digby bas blocked up the French.“ | 
Digby, or the noun, which precedes the verb. blocked. 
up, is the nominative, and the French, or. the. word | 
which follows the verb, is the accuſative. In the , 
Engliſh language there are no caſes, .except the geni- 
tive, the relation of the noun being.ſhewn by the 
aſfiſtance of prepoſition, as of, te, from, & e. There- 
fore we are not embarrafled with the trouble and 


. 


« (accuſer, Fr.) w eharge 


To ACCUYSE, V. A uſe | 
with a crime. Uſed with the particle of before the 
default a perſon is charged with. Accuſed the: 
ſpring F flotb.” DavD. Blamed or cenſured, with 
the particle fir. Aceyſed for running away.“ 
 SwiFT, With to before the perſon, whom the com- 
complaint is made to. feciſe not a ſervant zo his 
maſter,”* Prov. . | 

ACCU'SED, Part. charged with a crime When 
he was accuſed, he anſwered nothing.“ Matt, xxvii. 12. 
ACCO SER, S. a perſon who charges another 
with, the commiſſion of a crime. BL == 
& © ACCU'SING, Part. the bringing a charge of guilt 


againſt a perſon, or the paſſing of cenſure upon a thing. 
To ACCUS'TOM, (accaatumer, Fr.) to practice 
ſo often as to tender habitual. To inure: uſed with 
the particle . Fr that are acciſtemed to do evil. 
Jerem. xiii. 23. To make # conſtant uſe of. le 


antage fo ccriſum one's felf % books 


acturfedpirits, the Gtyfts. , TIITorse nn 
Ae Rs r, Pt, (com uc, devoten to 


* been of 2 


of the ſame edition.” WArrs's Improvement. 


© ACCU'STOMABLE, Adj. that which a prefen 
| _ 


- 
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1 has practiſed, or been; uſed to for a (continuance. large cavity in a, bone, which . reecives. another 
Bi &« Diverſified by accuſtomable reſidence.” HLR. { convex bone, ,in-orcer to admit of a circular motio 
ACCU'STOMABLY, Adv. vſyally,z generally; i} in the Joint thus articulated, The large cavity i 
| _ according. to repeated practice. The king's fanes the /a inominata, or, nameleſs bones, which receives 
| aAccuſlomably paid.” Bacon. WES J the head of the thigh bone, is particularly called by 
| . ACCU'STOMARILY, Adv. in a manner agree- Þ this name. It ſignifies likewiſe, a kind of glandular 
| able to conſtant practice, or cuſtom. , ,, I | ſubſtance, which is commonly to be met with in the 
. ACCU'STOMARY, Adj. uſual, conſtantly I placenta of. ſome animals. In antiquities, it is uſed 
practiſed. i I for a meaſure, equal to one eighth part of our pint, 
| _ - ACCU'STOMED, Part.:that which is frequently Þ and it derives its name from a veſſel holding vinegar, 
0 practiſed; or grown habitual. It is an action which contained that quantity; acetum, in. Latin, 
{ accuſtomed with her.” Macbeth, _ I ſignifying vinegar; and acetabulum, acruet, or veſſel, 
ö ACE, 8. (at Span. or ue, Gr.) a ſingle point, or | to nold vinegar in. 
ji ſpeck on cards or dice. Throw an ace rather than ACETABULUM, in botany, a genus of Tea-plants, 


| a ſiſe.“ SouTH, And as an unit. is the ſmalleſt | whoſe leaves are ſhaped like a.bafon, - _ .- . 
number, it is figuratively uſed for the leaſtquantity, | _ ACE'STA, S. in medicine, curable diſtem- 

46 He will not bate an :aee of abſolute certainty.” pers. . 1 b ; 1 . 4 b n Bus F 7 wr; on 5 
'Governm. of the Tongue. The ſmalleſt diſtance. | | ACETOSA,. in botany, common ſorrel. It bas 
« I will not wag an ace farther.” Don Sebaſt, „He | a long, fibrous, yellowiſh, bitter root, and long oval 
Was within an ace of ruin.” But theſe latter ex - leaves placed alternately on the ſtalk, which is ſtriated 
preſſions ſeem to be derived from acies, Lat. an edge. | a foot in length, and divided into ſeveral branches, 

: ACE'PHALOUS, . Adj. - ſomething without à [ The impalement of the flower is compoſed of three 
head. Naturaliſts apply this term to worms, which | ſmall leaves bended backwards, It agrees with the 

have been ſuppoſed formerly to have no head. Fi- | dock in all its characters, except in having an acid 
guratively, thoſe who have no ſuperior, chief, or | taſte. It is but a ſmall. plant in the fields, but in 
leader. In ancient law books, thoſe poor people, | the gardens produces large leaves. It muſt be ſown 

who held nothing in fee, either of king, biſhop, | early in the ſpring, in a ſhady moiſt border; and, 
baron, or feudal lord. if the plants, are afterwards remover, into another 


ACER, 8, (Lat, fo called, becauſe of the hard- Ibady border, they will produce ſlill larger, leaves, 
neſs of its wood) the maple tee. Linoeus ranges and continue much longer. Sorre] is uſed in 8 
this under his twenty-third claſs of plants, from | cine to cool and quench thirſt; and the decoction 
its having male and hermaphrodite flowers in one | of the leaves makes a uſcful drink in fevers. It is 
bunch. The timber of the common maple is far. | excellent againſt the ſcurvy, and in ſome cold coun» 
ſuperior to the beach, for all turnery ware; parti- | tries they uſe a mixture of the juices of ſotrel and 
cularly diſhes, cups, trenchers, and bowls and | ſcurvy-graſs againſt this diſeaſe with ſucceſs, 
when abounding with knots is highly eſteemed by | Ward's Natural Hiſt. The round-leaved or 
cabinet · makers for inlayings. I | French ſorrel is the moſt grateful acid, is a medical 
ACE' RB, Adj. (acerbus, Lat.) that which hath | plant, and ſhould not be wanting in any good 
a compound taſte of ſour and roughneſs, like that garden. „„ A TIS 1 pt 
of unripe pears. All that fall under this denomi- | ACETO'SE, Adj. (acetoſus, Lat.) that which is 
nation are aſtringent., SY ' ſour, or NE POW A 
ACE REIT W. s. {acerbitas, Lat.) the quality F ACET O' SIT V, the quality which renders, any 
which communicates a taſte compounded of ſour- | thing ſouů r. 
- ACE'RIDES, S. (aux, Gr.) emplaſters made | | | 
without wax. A —— term. ++,» e, 5 | $US pa 
ACE'RRA, 8. (Lat.) in Roman antiquity, an] ACE“ TUM, S. {Lat.) vinegar. This liquor is 
altar erected at the bed or gate gf a perſon deceaſed, | the baſis of the following. 
en which it was cuſtomary to burn incenſe till the ACE TUM misTH.LATUM, Enn 
time of interment, ear, Chicfy oſed in preparations for preciptation and, 
To ACE'RVATE, V. A. +{acervo, Lat.) to an ee TV o 
heap up. Wants authority). IAE TI SPIRIxTus, (Lat.) ſpirit of vinegar, 
ACE'SCENT, Part. (from aceſens, Lat.) that | or diſtilled vinegar rectif ide. 
which is liable to turn ſour. Sometimes uſed ſub- | ACE TUM PHILOSOPHORUM, (Lat.) phi-&# 
ſtantivelyß. . Qualified with a ſufficient quantity loſopher's vinegar, a ſour kind of liquor, made by. 
ol aceſcents.” AknuTH. {difſolviog a little butter of antimony in a great deal _ 


ACE'SIS, 8. (azo, Gr.) in medicine a remedy; hv . 12 WW 
| re ene: t Na 


or cure. g r 8. 8 me, . 
\ ACETA'BULUM, 8. (Lat.) in anatomy, a j <wlled from @ Barr 1p Sicuy where t was fr pug. 


- 
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which is ſour, or reſembles, vinegar. An acetaxs. 
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ACHAT OR, S. (from achat, Fr. a purchaſe) in 

law, a buyer or F ſo called in conſequence 

, a ©. 

* A'CHE, or Ack, S. (of axx, Gr. now generally 
written ake in the ſingular, and ates of one ſyllable 
in the plural, which formerly were two) a conti- 
nual pain. © Fill all thy bones with ach-es, make 
thee roar.” SHAKEsSP, Temp, Old ach-es throb, 
your hollow tooth will urge.” SWIirrn. 

To A'CHE, V. N. to be affected with pain. 
« Our eyes will ache.” GLANYILLE's Scept,  _ .. 

ACHE'RNER, 8. (Arab.) a ftar of the firſt 
magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the conſtel- 
lation Eridamus. Long. 10 deg. 31 min. of Piſces, 
lat. 59 deg. 18 min. SB, | | 

A'CHERON, S. (achgron, Lat, from ax, and 
pw, Gr. alluding to the unwholeſomeneſs of its 
ſtreams) a river of Albania, formerly named Epirus, 
in European Turkey, which, riſes out of the lake 
Acherufia, receives ſeveral other rivers in its coutſe, 
and falls into the bay of Ambracia. Feigned by the 
poets to have, been the ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid 
from the Titans, who threatened deſtruction to her 
family, and turned into a river; over which. they 
add that departed. fouls are'ferry'd in their paſſage to 
the infernal region. It is uſed figuratively for the 
ſtate of departed fouls, or the grave.: becauſe Epirus 
abounding in mines, the labourers were obliged to 
croſs this river in their way to them; but were ge⸗ 
nerally killed by ſwamps, or other fatal vapours, 
there, Likewiſe a ſtinking fen, or lake in the Terra 
di Lavora of Naples, between Cuma and Miſeno, 
named tenebroſa palus, or the Dark Lake, by Virgil, 
on account of the blackneſs of its waters, A canal 
has been made into it from the main ſea, on which 
account, its waters have been rendered more whole- 
ſome; In ſummer great quantities of hemp and flax 
are mellowed or macerated here, which brings eight 
or nine hundred ſcudi annually to the hoſpital of the 


Annunciata to which it belongs. At preſent it is 
—_—_— the name of Lago ella Coluccia, or del: 
ufaro. | | _—_ 


ACHPTA, S. (Ind.) a ſpecies of cane growing in. 
the Eaſt-Indies, which is pickled green there, with 
ſtrong vinegar, pepper and other ſpices :; _ 
ACH AR, S. piekles, Bamboe- Achiar, is made of 
1 cane, which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies Fand is pickled, when green, with vinegar 
and ſpices, A A en er 
To ACHIE'VE, V. A. (pronounced achezve from. 
achever, Fr. to finiſh or complete) to finiſh, proſpe- 
rouſly, The greater part performed, achieve the 
leſs.” DayD. © gain or acquire. © XPELIENCE; 
is. by induſtry achiev'd.” SHAKESP, To obtain. 
if T achieve not this ſame modeſt girl.” Taming 
the ſhrew, ** Thou, haſt achiev'd our liberty.” 
Mil rom. . 8 1 oe 

ACHPEVER, S. (prenounced acheiver) he who 


0 . 


when the achiever. brings home full numbers.” 
Much-a-doe about nothing, 1 
 ACHIEVE'MENT,. K. a. great and hazardous 


exploit. The performance of an action. Famous 


hard achievements ſtill purſue.” Fairy Q. An eſe 
citcheon, or coat of armour, originally granted for 
ſome great and heroic action. With arms re- 
verſed, the achievements of the foe.” . DRYD. 
A'CHILLE'A, S. (Lat.) an iſland of the Euxine 
ſea, called the iſland of Heroes, the iſland Macaron, 
or the iſland of the Bleſſed, Leuce, &c. according 
to ſame, over-againſt the Boryſtenes, but if we believe 
others, oppoſite the Danube. It derives its name! 
from. the tomb of Achilles, which was to be ſeen 
here; and being given to him by Thetis, or Nep- 


| She.dipped him alſo in the waters of the river Styx, 


tune, he obtained divine honours, having a temple, 
oracle, and altar ereted, and ſacrifices offered to 
him. Some authors repreſent this ifland as unin- 
habited, and that perſons, who went on ſhore, were 
obliged to return before evening, after ſeeing the an- 
; tiquities of the place, and the gifts that had been 
' conſecrated to Achilles. Nay, they go ſo far as to 
ſay, that hero had been ſeen by ſome mariners, in 
the form of a beautiful young man, dancing a war- 
like dance. in golden armour, and that ſome had 
heard him ſing . without, ſeeing him; while others, 
both heard and; ſaw him; and add, that the muſic: 
was ſuch, as affected them with admiration blended) 
with horror, To put an end to theſe romantic 
ſtories we ſhall only add, that the ſouls of other: 
heroes, namely; the two Ajax's, Patroclus, and An- 
tilochas are ſuppoſed to have inhabited this iſland; 
but that Achilles was not / an unembodied ſpirit, 
having married Helen here, and had a ſon by her. 
 . ACHILLE'A, 8. (Lat.) in botavy, milfoil, 

yarrow, or noſe- bleed. It is a good vulnerary, is 

cooling, drying, and aſtringent, and of ſefvice in all 

kinds of hæmorrhages, whether ſpitting or vomiting | 
of blood, and of ſome efficacy in gonorrhceas, | 

i; A'CHILLES,.. in. fabulous hiftory, one of the 
greateſt. heroes, of ancient Greece, was the ſon of 
Peleus and Thetis, He was a native of Phthia, in. 
Theſſaly ; and his mother fed him by day with am- 
broſia, and by night covered him with celeſtial fire. 


- 


by which his whole body became invulnerable, ex- 
cept that part of his heel by which ſne held him; 
and, afterwards entruſted him to the care of the 
| centaur. Chiron, who, to give him the ſtrength ne- 
| E toil, fed him with honey, and the 
| Mmarrow-of lions and wild boars, &c. To prevent 
bis going to the ſiege of Troy, the diſguiſed him in 
ſemaſe apparel, and-hid him among. the maidens ar 
the court of king Lycomedes: but V lyſſes diſco- 


* 


ng. | vering; him, perſuaded him to follow the Greeks. 
Achilles diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a number of heroic 


actions; and having quarrelled with Agamemnon on 


acquires, or obtains. A victory is twice itſelf, 
v 3 | 


account of Briſeis, reſolved no longer to concern 
himſelf in the war; till hearing that Hector had 
| 8 M killed 
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killed his friend, Patroclus, he fought with him, 
»killed him, f-ſtened his corpſe to his chariot, and 
dragged it round the walls of Troy. At laſt Paris 
treacherouſly wounded him in the heel with an arrow, 
while he was in a temple treating about his marriage 
with Philoxena, daughter to king Priam. Of this 
wound he died, and was interred on the promontory 


of Sigzum, and after Troy was taken, the Greeks ſa- 


crificed Philoxena on his tomb. It is ſaid, that 
Alexander ſeeing this tomb, honoured it by placing 
a crown upon it: at the ſame time crying aut, that 
Achilles was happy in having, during his life, ſuch 
a friend as Patroclus; and after his death, a poet 
like Homer. _ 8 | | | 

ACHIL'LES, S. (Lat.) in the ſchools, a name 
given to the favourite argument produced by each 
ſect in favour of their reſpective ſyſtems. . 
' ACHFLLIS TE'NDO, (Lat. the tendon of 
Achillis) in anatomy, is the tendon formed by the 
tails of ſeveral muſcles, and inſerted in the Os calcis, 
It derives. its name from the fatal wound given to 
Achilles, which is ſuppoſed to have been in this part, 
- ACHLY'S, S. from (axyee, Gr. achlus, darkneſs) 
in phyſic a diſorder of the eyes occaſioning dimneſs, 
Condenſed air in the uterus, * 

A'CHOR, S. (achor, Lat.) in phyſic, a ſmall 
ulcer in the ſkin of the head, which is perforated by 


a great many holes, containing a viſcid matter re- 


ſembling ichor. = 
' ACHRCY1, S. (axco;, Gr. from « Gr. privative, 
and xgea, chria, a colour) pale, according to Galen, 
through a deficiency of blood. Applied by old me- 
dical authors to thoſe perſons who have loſt their 
natural colour. CC 
AC'HTELING, 8. (Germ.) a liquid meaſure 
in Germany, thirty-two of which make a heemer; 
tour ſchiltems, or ſciltems, make an achteling, | 
ACHTENDE'ELEN, or ACHTELING, 
(Germ.) a dry meaſure in Holland: Two hoeds of gor- 
cum make five achtendeelens z twenty-eight achten- 
deelens of Aſperen make thirty-two of Rotterdam; 
twenty- nine of Delf twelve viertels of Antwerp, 
42 of delt, the hoed of Bruges. - | | 
- A'CID, Adj. (acide, Fr. of acidus, Lat.) that 
which raiſes ow idea of ſour, when applied to the 
organs of taſting, ** Whoſe fruit is acid.” Bacon. 
ACIDS, S. (acida, Lat.) in chemiſtry and me- 
dicine, thoſe ſubſtances which contain in them ſuch 
qualities as affect the taſte with a ſenſation of ſour- 
neſs, or have other qualities in com mon with them. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into maniſe/t and latent. A 
manifeſt acid is that which ſenſibly affects the taſte 
with a pungent ſourneſs. Latent or dubious acids, 
are thoſe which have not acidity enough to affect the 
taſte therewith ; but agree with manife/?” acids in 
ſome properties, ſufficient to refer them to the ſame 
claſs. The chemiſts term all ſubſtances acids which 
make an efferveſence, with an alcali. Was that 
vaſt body of water, the ſea, to putrify, in hot cli- ; 


| 


taſte.“ 


mates and in the warmer ſeaſons, no animals could 
live in or near it. But this terrible cataſtrophe is pre- 
vented by the acid of the ſalt which is diſſolved in 
ſea water. Putrefaction being prometed by heat, it 
will follow, that the water in hot climates, would 
have a greater tendency to Fun; and, conſequent- 
ly, that a greater degree of this ſalt is neceſſary to 
prevent it in hot climates than in cold. Accord- 
ingly it has been diſcovered, by an experiment made 


for. that purpoſe, that the ſea water increaſes in ſalt- 


neſs, the nearer it approaches the line; and it has 

been proved likewiſe, that a pint of ſea water in 
the Mediterranean contains an ounce of ſalt, but 
that the ſame quantity of water in the Baltic con- 
tains only half an ounce, Here let us admire the 
benevolence of the divine being, and while we ſee 
the characters of paternal wiſdom ſo ſtrongly im- 
prefſed in every part of the volume of nature, be 
wrought to that raptuous acknowledgment of the 


' Pfalmiſt, in his poetical deſcant on the works of the 


creation contained in the cvii. Palm. | 
ACUIDITY, S. the ſenſation of ſharpneſs, ex- 
cited by an acid on the organ of taſte; ſourneſs, 
© This liquor: manifeſts . of acidity to the 
Ray on the Creat. 3 i 
A'CIDNESS, S. the quality which produces the 


ſenſation of ſour in bodies. See Aclpir V7. 


ACFDULZ,'S. in medicine, cold mineral waters, 
which contain a briſk ſpirit, in contradiction to 
therme, which are hot, being chalybeat, furrugi- 
nous, and aluminous. The name owes its original 
to a ſuppolition, that theſe waters were acid, which 
later obſervations and experiments have exploded. . 

To ACIU'DULATE, V. A. (aciduler, Fr.) to 
impregriate with acids; to turn ſour by the infuſion 
of an acid. Watry liquors acidulated.” ARBUTH. 

ACINIFOR/MIS, S. Adj. {from acinus, Lat. and 


forma, Lat.) applied, in anatomy, to one of the 


coats of the eye, called tunica uvea, from its re- 
ſembling a grape or berg. 
AC'INOS, S. (,, Gr.) in botany, Stone, or 
Wild Bafil, Linnæus ranks it under the genus of 
nb" ger but, as it differs in ſome characters, it is 
moſt properly ſeparated from that claſs. Its ſpecies 
two. | | 
A'CINUS, S. (from a, Gr.) in botany, thoſe 
ſmall grains growing in bunches, like grapes; as alſo 
the protuberances in the mulberry, 3 „ &c. 
A'CIS, S. in fabulous hiſtory, the fon of * | 
and Simetheis, a beautiful ſhepherd of Sicily, who 
being beloved by Galatea, Polyphemus the great was 
fo 3 that he daſhed out his brains againſt a 
rock; after which Galatea turned him into a river, 
which was afterwards called by his name. 
To ACENO' WLEDGE, V. A. (pronounced 
acknilledge ; according to Skinner, from. ad, Lat. to, 
and tnowledge) to confeſs. ©** Achnowledge thine ini> 
quity.“ Jer. iii. 13. To own, admit or profeſs a 
former knowledge, or acquaintance with a 1 
= | * No. 
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Lor did he achnowledge his brethren.” Deut. xxxii. 
To approve. What. you echnowledge and truſt ſhall 
acknowledge.” 2. Cor. i. 13. To own as a benefit. 


% But they his e ee ee Par. Loſt. | 
i negative, and zows , Wearineſs, becauſe the oil wherein 


Sometimes uſed with the particle · ic before the bene= 

factor. I thankfully actnotoledge to the almighty 
wer the aſſiſtance he has given me.“ Dxvp. 
ACENOW'LEDGING, Part. aſſenting to an 


opinion; r an opinion; including a belief 


of its truth. ** Achnowledging the truth which is 
after godlineſs.“ Tit. i, 1. Retaining a grateful 
ſenſe. He has fhewn his hero actnowledgrng and 
teful. Darn. W r. „ 00R 
ACKNOW'LEDGING, S. the act of teſtify- 
ing a grateful ſenſe of 'a benefit, Aſſent; owning, 
profeſſion. © Repentance to the acknowledging -of 
the truth.“ 2. Tim. ii. a5. Uſed with the particle of. 
ARKNOWTLLEDGMENT, S. aflent; ineluding 
x perſuaſion. of the truth of any propoſition. The 
acknowledgment of the Chriſtian faith.“ Hook EA. 
& Actnotwladgment of the myſtery of God.“ Col. ii. 2. 
Belief, attended with open profeſſion. The un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity.” HAlx. 
The owning guilt, after the commiſſion of a crime, 
or fault. A grateful ſenſe of a benefit received, in- 
cluding declaration... ont 24 
AC'ME, S. (axun, Gr.) in a general i ſenſe the 
w_ or higheſt: degree of any thing; uſually 
applied by medical writers to denote the height of 
a diſtemperz which they divide into fout * 
1, Ar'chi, the beginning, or firſt attack. 2, Aa- 
bit, the growth. 3, Aabme, the height. And, 
* , or declenſion nn. 131 1 
.ACO'LOTHIST, 8. | 
loweſt order in the Roman church, whoſe office is to 
prepare the elements, to light the church, &. To 


® 
2 
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ordain the gcoisthi to keep the ſacred veſlels,” | 


* 
< 


AYLIFEE's Parerg. bob Git i 22 
© ACONFTE;$; («xrra, aloniton, Gr.) in botany; 
Wolfsbane.. Set AconmTume: Figuratively uſed for 
poiſon, in a general ſenſe. Deſpair, that aconite 
does prove.” , GRANVIELE's Poem. 
ACO'NITAS, S. ( Gr.) a comet, or me- 
teor, with an oblong head, and a long lender tail, 
reſembling a dart or arrow. Alſo a poiſonous ſer- 
pent in Sicily or Calabria, which derives its name 
from its darting at paſſengers like an arrow. Late 


at: 
authors mention. dirent. kinds of theſe. ſerpents. 


* 


Seba ſpeaks of three kinds of darts, the firſt of which 


has a pointed tail, armed with two hard ſtings, like 
the forked tongues of ſome ſerpents. They lurk in 
hollow trees, where they wait for their prey, and 
dart upon it with great ſwiftneſs. This ſerpent was 


ſeen at Santacruz, in America. The dart of Am- 


boyna, is called by the Dutch, Spaitſlang, or the ſy- 
ringe ſerpent, becauſe it raiſes itſelf as ſwiftly as 


water ejected from a ſyringe. It is as thick as a 


man's arm, fix ſeet in length and covered with ſcales 
diſperſed in the form of lozenges; the eyes are very 


(ee, Gr.) one of the- 


is 
4: 


and pointed. There is another ſort found in New 
Spain, which nearly reſembles that which is laſt 
mentioned. W „„ 

ACO IS, S. (axory, 4toprr, Gr. from, « Greek 


it is boiled is reported to be a remedy for wearineſs) 
a precious ſtone, reſembling glaſs, marked with 
: ſpots of gold, | | 
_ + A*COPON, 8. fee ACOPIS, uſed by Hippocrates 
to ſignify any remedy. againſt wearineſs, but after- 
wardscupplied to a particular topical medicine, com-. 
{poſed of warm and emollient ingredients intended 
for the ſame purpoſe. _ SETS 
ACONUTUM, 8. in botany, Wolfsbane, or 
: Monkfweed, there are fixteen ſpecies ; and every ſpe- 
; Cieg/are poiſonous; they are extremely cauſtic and acri- 
; monious, generally ſtopping deglutition, and cbrroding 
the internal parts of ' thoſe who eat them, producing 
mortal convulſions, inflammations, and mortifications. 
A cCORl, S. (Lat.) the blue coral; it grows in 
the form of u tree upon a rocky bottom; is fiſhed for 
upon, or about the Rio del Ré, or the King's River, 
on the coaſt of Africa, and is part of the merchandize 
for which the Dutch trade with the Camarones, 
| A'CORN, S. (accœren, Sax.) the fruit or ſeed 


__ 


jborn” by the oak. „ Nouriſhed by the acorns he 


picked up under the oak.“ Locke. 

Acoustics, 8. (from , Gr.) the doc- 
trine of ſounds, or hearing. In medicine, remedies 
to cure any defects in hearing. In phyſics, thoſe 
inſtruments which are uſed by people affected with 
partial 'deafneſs, Dr, Hook aſſerts the poſſibility of 


[2 e whiſper at the diſtance of a fur long. 
A 


ACOUSTIC, Adj. (azaw, Gr.) that which be- 
longs to the organ of hearing.  Acouflic nerve, in 
anatomy, the ſame as auditory nerve, See EAX. 
To ACQUAINT, V. A. {accointer, Fr.) gene- 
| nerally followed by a perſona] pronoun, and the par- 
tiele withi To inform, He acquaints me that two 
or three men.“ TA TIER. To be accuſtomed, or 
habitusted to. A man of ſorrows and acquiinted with 
grief. Iſai. liii. 3. To know perfectly. Art ac- 
guainted with all my ways. Pſal. cxxxix. 3. To make 
one's ſelf agreeable to; to inſinuate one's ſelf into the 
favour of; . Aequaint thyſelf with him, and be at 
peace.“ Job, xxii. 21. To acquire a perfect and 
intimate knowledge of. Acguaint yourſelves with 
things ancient and modern,” Wart 3 Logic. 
ACQUAYNTANCE, S. (accomtance, Fr.) ap- 
plied both to perſons and things, and followed by the 
particle wth. - Application productive of knowledge; 
„Nor was his acquaintance leſs with the poets,” 
Dwvp. Perſonal knowledge arifing from familiarity. 
ur admiration of a famous man leſſens upon a a 
. nearer urguainianci with him.“ Spe. No. 256. An 
intimate friendſhip and alliance: Would we be ad 
mitted into an acquaintance with God, let us ſtudy to 
ceſemble'him.” ATTERB, A familiar and conſtant 
companion. It was thou, mine equal and mine 


large and ſhining, the teeth ſmall, and the tail long 


acquaintance.” Pſal. xxxi. 14, Without the prepoſi- 
8 dion, 


the vows of friendſhip. 
ACQUAINTED, Part. not uncommon, ſtrange, | 


templation. 


acquired or gained; acquiſition. 
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tion, ſomething (which one has been accuſtomed, 
when applied to things. © Sboyld 2 the true 
acquaintance of mineear.” SHA KES. * Ap- 
plicd to perſons, a flight or ſuperficial knowledge; ; 
« A long noviciate of acquaintance {hould precede 
OLINGBROKE, 


or unuſual ; with the particle te; things acquainted 
and er. to us. SHAKESP.. Hen; IV. Followed 
by the particle with ; known by long ſtudy and — 


& Be well ac inted with God, a 
yourſelves,” Wr F orb n er 


ACQUE'ST, S. (from - BY F rd. 1 


New Hen. . 
are more burden than ſtrength.” Bac. 
« Signs of its new acque/is 5 and — its. 
Woopw. In law, $ not held by deſcent or in- 
heritance, but obtained by urchaſe. In politics, 
e ained by con vl 

'To at UIE'SC E, N. ( acquisſerr, Fr.). 60 

ield or ſubmit. to, to "comply with, to reſt ſatis- 

ed with; © Acguieſcc in an airy ungroynded per- 
ſoafion.” SourH. * The end Net y ulti- 
matel) acquieſce.” Gzzw's. Caſmoli., U ſed, wien the 
partic cle in. 

""ACQUIE'SCENCE, $ „a tacit compliance, con- 
ſent, ſudmiſfion or jeſding to. An entire ge- 
quieſcence in all the ichen thought todo. CTAR RNB. 
Approbation, excluding all repining ; „ A full; 
ſatisfaction and acquieſcence in 8 enjoy ment.“ Spect. 
No. 256. Uſed with the particle in, 

ACQUIETA' NDIS AE Ui 8, (1 (Lat. ) in law. 
a Writ that lies for the ſurety, againſt a creditor, who 
Baer. to acquit him, after the debt is pads: Res. 

rev. 15 b 

ACGUUVRABLE, V. A. that which may. de at- 
tained: uſed with the particle 3). Truth. gc- 
quirable and 12 115 Ki 8 conſequence and; 
argumentation," big Orig. That which a 
thing can attain, 17 the particle to. Not 
quirable to matter by any, motion. or. an of. 
it.“ BEN TL Ev. 

To AC'QUIRE, V. A. (acquire, Lat.) to ob- 
tain by diat of application, abilities or power, in op- 
poſition to what we receive from nature, or by lin- 
heritance. Knee, an immenſe fortune with a 
fair character. “ N too high. a fame.” 
SHAKESP., + . 

ACQUIRED, Part. i: by practice, in 
oppoſition to what is received from nature; natural 
wants, or acquired habits.” Lock. Gained. by iter 
bour, or obtained by power. 

ACQU I'RER, S. one who. obtains, attains, or N 


gan 
ACQUIREMENT,- 8. what is gained by. — 


plication or labour, in. contradiſtinction to that 


which is inherent from nature; generally applied to 
the ornaments of the mind. “ Theſe his acquire- 


and enlarged by many excellent endowments. of 
nature.” Hayw, on Edw. 


| ACQUISITION; S. Case, Lat.) the a8. 


of gaining, or obtaining. Ry his owh induftrious' 
acquifition,”. SourTA.-.' The thing obtained. An 
; acquiſition to ſome mighty monarchy.” 'SwirT.. 
ACQPISITLVE, Adj. ( 28 Lat.) what: 
is acquired, in oppoſition to native; foreign. He 
(fied not in his 2 but in His native foil” 
'WorTTonx. Seldom uſed. 1 #8; 
n ACQUI'ST, 8. (from: eee Lat.) gain, attain-- 


—— acquiſition, ., “ With new acgui of true 


perience.” Mar. Sampl. . Applied peculiarly to 


conqueſts. 
4 * To ACQUIT, v. A. (acquiter, Fr.) to deliver 


or free from, “ Fo be acguit from my continual; 
ſmart. 5 SPENSER, To; clear from an imputation: 
uilt, gr negle ;: to abfolve. or diſcharge. He 
wil not at all acquitthe.wicked.”” Nah. i. 3. Some 
times. uſed with the particle from, but moſt com- 
monly with . „ Thou wilt not acquit me rem 
mine iniguity. Job. x. 14. But the reaſon of its 
uſe in this ſentence: is, that iniquity is put for the 
puniſhment due to it. Whom T entirely acquis 
jof;any imputation,” SWIr T. To diſcharge a duty. 
1 3 myſelf of the debt I owed the p ublic.”- 
Darn. When 8 the perſonal asus 
and the adyerb. well; to do all that is required, and ſet 
one's ſelf above calumny or cenſure. 1 He has 


acquitted hemfelf well.) 
e TMENT, 8. the ſtate of veing. N | 
from any.charge of: guilt; or, the. act of pronoun- 
icing ſuch diſcharge. % An. acguitment, or diſcharge. 
of à man upon ſome ent accuſation. SOUTH. 
ACQUPUTFAL, S. the act of freeing a perſon 
from the ſuſpicion or guilt of a crime. be con- 
demnation or — an aceuſed perſon.” SWIr r. 
Acquittance is two-fold, in law and in fadt. Ac- 


uilty of the crime with which be is charged. 
— in lay; Is Whenla perſon: is tried 2 
ceflary with the principal, 1 cleared," 
acceſlary is acquitted likewiſe in-law. Itlalſo plies 
freedom from-entries and. moleſtations of= a ſuperior ' | 
lord, on account of ſervices iſſuing out of land. 
Ac EFT TANCE, 8. 2 releaſe or diſch 
rom. payment, debt, duty, or any other thin © de 


; | oy :obliged-to.perform. A. receipt for money paid. 


© Produce acquittances for ſuch a funi/”? SHAKBSP, ' 
& Paid. the money and gave n ee SWIFT. 
This ſenſe is derived from the French atquittance, * 
which ſignifies a releaſe, or receipt. Pos LA Tru CW. 
A CRA, or A CRE, S. the laſt and moſt ſouthern _ 5 
city on the Phoenician” coaſt; in 'Afiatic Turkey, in 
the tribe of Aſfer. Its ancient name was Ale, or 


Accho, and was one of the cities from which Aſſer 


could not expel the àncient inhabitants. Fhe pre- 
ſent Arabs call it Akka. The Greeks named it 


ments, by induſtry, were bows rats both enriched 


Ptolemais, from one of the Ptolemies, kings of 
| Egypt; 


quittance.in fa,” is vihen « perſon -is not-found 
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gypt; and when in poſſeſſion of the knights of St. 
. of Jeruſalem, it was named St. John D'Aere. 
It was taken in 636 by the Saracens ; in 1104 by 
the Chriſtians, under Baldwin the fuſt king of Jeru- 
ſalem; in 1187 by Saladin, ſultan of Egypt; in 
1191 by Philip, king of France, and Richard king 


of England; in 1297 by the Saracens z and in 1577 


by the Turks, who hold it at preſent. When it was, 
taken by the Mahommedans, the abbeſs and nuns 
cut off their noſes to ſecure their chaſtity, and were 


bene by the ſoldiers. It was in this 


city that Edward I. when prince, received a wound 
by a paiſoned arrow, and was cured by his wife's, 
queen Eleanor, ſucking out the poiſon. Its trade 
conſiſts in an exgort of corn for Eurgge, and cotton 
for Egypt. The preſent town. is near 8 mile in oir- 
cumference, and has no walls; for the Arabs. will 
not permit the inhabitants to build, any, as. they 
would, by. that. means, -loſe the. power, they now: 
maintain over the city, and might be ſhut aut of it at 
pleaſure, Lat. 33 deg. 35 min. N. long., 36 deg.. 
20 min. E. „ 1 . N 
A'CRE, S. Carrei ot Seer, Sax. dr ag, Gr.) a mea» 
ſure of land 400 20 4 * kau . 
lepgth forty perches, and in breadth. four, he they 
mote or leſs, ang [8 
perches, whatever be the figure of the land. 
perch differs. in different cauntries, the acre muſt, 
vary likewiſe. It. is commanly. 16 1-half, feet; but: 
in Staffordſhire 24. Formerly this word was uſed 
fot any open. held; - as. weſi-acre. long-acre, & c. 
England, according to computation, contains, 
39,038, 500; and the United Provinces; 4,382,000, 
acres, Which, are 34,656,5QQ-acres leſs, 
. A'CRE-TAX, a tax levied on land, at ſo much. 
per aere, called in ſame places arre- hot. Stat. 20. 
Cu. I d edn or aches a nnd 
A'CRID,, Adj. (ase Lat.) a bitterneſs or pun- 
gency, which leaves a hot. and: painful ſenſatian on, 
the organs: of taſte. Bitter and acrid differ only 
by. the ſharp particles of the firſt being involved: in 


n of. oil. Auurn n. 
' ACRIFO'LIUM, 5. ber e od fatun, Lat.) 
In datan f Oy 


ACRIMONIOGS, Adj. Wenne with eor- 
roſive, or ſharp parzicles, When applied to things; 
&« If gall. cannot be rendered acrimontous.” HAR- 
"ny Figurative ſharp and auſtere, apglied to be- 

aviour. 3 oo Nr e 

A'CRIMONY.,. S., (acrimonig, Vat.) à quality 
which cortades, deſtroys, or diſſalves pthersz,. cor - 
roſiveneſs, aſperity, ſnarpneſs. ** Aﬀects: the otgans 
with a ſenſation of acrimam at ſhatpneſa. An zurn. 
{© Milks have. all. an acrimony, thaugh ane would. 
think they, were, legitive.” Bacox's. Nat., Hiſt. Fi- 
gutatively, auſterity of behaviour; ſharpneſs, ſave. 
rity, rudeneſs, ar. bitterneſs of language. *<*- The 
baptiſt ſet himſelf. with ſo,much., acrimony and, in- 
dignatian to baffle.“ 6 85 

3 | 


' *A'CRITUDE, S. (acritudo, Lat.) a quality in a 
body which affects the taſte with a ſenſation of rough» 
pungent, and hottifh ſour. With its aſtringent 
and-ſweetiſh taſte is joined ſome acritude.” GREW. | 
 ACRIVIOLA, S. (from acer, ſharp, and. viela) 
in botany, Indian Creſs. It abounds in à volatile, 
oily, acrid ſalt, The young ſhoots and fruit are 
uſed in pickles, | 1 Bis; 
 ACROMA'TICAL, Adj. (of azgapai, Gr.) 
that which includes profound. learning 1 that which 
contains the depths of ſcience; or the fecret princi- 
ples on which any ſet, opinion, or truth is founded; 
uſed in appolition to ſuperficial, popular, or exote- 
rical doctrines. JoHnsoNn. 5 1 

' ACROA'TICS.. S. (from , Gr.) a term · 
applied to ſome lectures of Ariſtotle on the more ab- 


intimate friends were admitted. 4 
ACRO'MION, S. (eee, Gr.) the upper 


gradually, and at one and, zwenty grows hard, like 
any common bone. Ts CEO HT 

' A'CRON,..S, (ang, Gr.) in botany, applied to. 
the top, or capitulum of flower plants of the thiſtle: 


always equal ta. 160 ſquare J kind. 


he figure ef the land. As the | 


1 5 | $3 x . 
ARO NYCAL, Adj. (from a, and wt; Gr.) 
in. aſtruno ny, tha riſing of a ſtar when the ſun ſets, 
or the ſetting of a ſtar when the ſun riſe.. 

' ACRO'NICALLY,. Adv. that. which riſes or 
ets in an acranical manner. When he riſes acro-- 
ically. Drvp. | | 


; Fo A'CROSPIRE, . and Sor 


Gr.) ta ſhoot or ſprout at the blade end, applied. to 


arley. Malſters are forbid to wet their malt, 
hen on the floor, or permit it to acreſpirs. Stat. 


Geol I. G 


AckOSPTRE, s. a ſhoot or ſprout: fram the 


eng. of ſeeds, before they are ſown. Send forth. 
their ſubſtance in an acreſpiri. Mor. Huſb, 
' ACROSPURED, Part. ſending out fhoots or 
ſprouts, applied to ſeeds before they are ſown, © It: 
mes, and ſprouts at both ends, which is called acro- 
trad. MorT. Hulb. Þ a „„ 
AGRO!SS, Adv. (from a expletive, and coo/s: 
from the Lat. crum, ) which implies one thing placed 


on another, ſo as to form an angle or rectangle; 


laid over a thing ſo as to groſs it. Acroſs the 
the ſtri 


A 45 -; | 3 

'STIC,, S, (from a, and rum, Gr.) a 
etical compaſition, the initial letters of which, 
when: added: together, form a particular name: 
This, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is a ſpecies of falſe wit 


arme gr 


and owes. its origin to monkiſh-ignorance, Acroftics, 


ſeldam aper any where but in the magazines and 
riews=pppers, and they ae new thought even too 
puerile for thoſe — | | 


ſtruſe parts of philoſophy, to which only his moſt 


part of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, which receives. - 
the clavicuia. In infancy it is. a cartilage, ofifies 


ngs.” BACON, ** Acroſs each other's ſhould-- 
ers.“ ADD1Ss., Folded: over each other, With: 


ACRO-/- 


rr . 2 r - 
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ACRO'STIC, Adj. that which has the property 
of an acroſtic, 4 Some province in acro/tic land. 
Da vp. | ; A 
ACRO'TERS, or ACROT'ERIA, S. ( 1 
Gr.) in architecture, ſmall pedeſtals without bake.” 
placed on 'pediments to ſupport ſtatues, Likewiſe. 
the figures of ſtone on metal, placed on edifices, and 
ſharp pinaoles placed in rows, on ſtat buildings, with 
rails and balluſtres. „ 
To ACT), V. A. (ago, ſupine, actum, Lat.) to do, 
to be active, to exert one's active powers, in oppo- 
ſition to inactivity. He hangs between, in doubt 
to ad or reſt,” PorE's Eſſay. To exerciſe its active 
powers, to perform its proper functions: „“ It is 
capable of being made to ac with more or leſs dif- 
culty.” Sour. To perform the functions of life, 
to be excited to action; * not out of love, but in- 
t'reſt as alone.” Cong. of Granada. To perform, 
in alluſion to the exhibitions of the theatre. 44 
well your part, there all the honour lies.“ Eſſay on 
Man. To counterfeit. In alluſion to the office of 
a player. With ached fear.” Darn. To be im- 
pelled, forced to action, or incited, with the par- 
ticle by, „ Aﬀed ly levity and humour.“ Sour]. 
To exert action. or produce effects upon a ſubject. 
% How body a#s upon impaſſive mind.” GAR TH. 
To actuate, or be incited to action. Moſt peo- 
ple in the world are acted by levity.” Sournh. To 
perform a character in a play: „ Macklin a&s 
Shylock.” | a 1 ; 
ACT, S. (aum, Lat.) ſomething done; a deed, 
4 The conſcious wretch muſt all his act: reveal.” 
DryD. Some grand exploits, which beſpeak a great 
exertion of power; either in a good or bad-fenſe. 
Who can utter the mighty as of the Lord?” 
Pſal. exlv. 4. Exerciſe of power, or exertion. 
'« Your life is but one continued a#? of placing be- 
nefits on many.” Dryp. A ſtate of exiſtence, al- 
Juding to the Len diſtinction of being in adi and 
potentia. The ſeeds of herbs and plants at firſt are 
not in act, but in poſſibility.” Hook RR. In the atti- | 
tude requiſite for performing any action. In act 
to ſhoot, a ſilver bow ſhe bore.” DRYVD. Act in 
hyſics, is the application of ſome power or faculty. 
n logic, the exertion of one of the operations of 
the mind. In law, the reſolutions of any public 
body or aſſembly. Thus the reſolutions of the two 


* r | ith. Aa. r 9 


Houſes, when authenticated by his majeſty, are | 
| nally compoſed in Greek, is much purer than that 


termed acts of parliament. The time when degrees 
are taken at Oxford, and when a more than ordinary 
concourſe requires the exerciſes to be performed in 
public, this is ſtiled a public af, and is generally 
attended with all the pomp that luxury can beſtaw on 
learning, or oſtentation can confer on merit. In poetry, 
the diviſions or principal parts of a play, intended'to 

ive a reſpite both to the performers and the audience, 

he Romans were the firſt that divided their the- 
atrical pieces into as ; for no ſuch diviſions 1 — 


in the works of the firſt dramatic poets, ir 


* 
o 


pieces indeed conſiſted of ſeveral. parts or diviſions, 
which they call protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and 
cataſtrophe; but theſe divitons were not marked 
by any real interruptions on the theatre. Nor does 
Ariſtotle mention any thing of acts in his Art of 
Poetry. In the time of Horace, however, all regu- 
lar and finifhed pieces were divided into five acts. 

The firſt act, ſay ſome critics, beſides introducing 
upon the ſtage, the principal charaQters of the play, 
ſhould propoſe the argument or ſubject of the piece; 
the ſecond ſhould exhibit this to the audience, by 
carrying the fable into execution: the third ſhould 
raiſe pbſtacles and difficulties: the fourth remove- 
theſe, or raiſe new ones in the attempt: and the 
fifth conclude the piece, by introducing ſome acci- 


dent that may unravel the whole affair. 


The abbe Vatry is of er that ſome pieces 
may, with propriety, conſiſt only of three acts, and 
others even of more than five; becauſe it is no ways 
eſſential that a tragedy ſhould conſiſt of fifteen or 
ſixteen hundred verſes. The diviſion into five acts 
is then an arbitrary rule, which may be violated 


without ſcruple. M. Voltaire. has already got the 


better of that ancient er ace in his Death o Cæſar, 
which, though an excellent tragedy, conſiſts of no 
more than three acts; and we have, in the Engliſh 


language, ſome of the ſame kind no way inferior to 


Mefirs. Murphy and Foote have 
furniſhed us with many comedies of three acts, and 
Mr. Colman has very lately produced a dramatic 
piece of four acts. 5 9 5 

ACTS of the Maſtles, one of the ſacred: books of 
the New Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the 
infant church, during the ſpace of twenty-nine or 
thirty years, from the aſceuſion of our Lord td the 


year of Chriſt 63. 


It was written by St. Luke, and addreſſed to The- 


ophilus, the perſon to whom that evangeliſt had be- 


fore dedicated his Goſpel. We here find the ac- 
compliſhment of ſeveral of the promiſes made by our 
Saviour, his aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the firſt preaching of the apoſtles, and the 
migacles whereby their 46 ines were confirmed ; an 


admirable picture of the manners of the primitive 
Chriſtians, and every thing that 


fed in the churck 
till the diſperſion of the apoſtles, who ſeparated 
themſelves in order to propagate the goſpel througourt ' 
the world, The ſtile of this work, which was origi- 


of the other canonical writers; and it is obſervable, 
that St. Luke, who was much better acquainted with 
the Greek than with the Hebrew language, always 
in his quotations from the Old Teſtament, makes 
uſe of the Septuagint verſion. The council of 
Laodicea places the Acts of the Apoſtles among the 
canonical books, and all the churches have 'acknow- © 
ledped it as fuck.” ©, OO 5 5 

. ACT of Faith, in the Romiſh church, a day ap- 
pointed by the anquiſition for the puniſhment” of 


1 | 4 heretics, 


4 kh * * 
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heretic, and the abſolution of the innocent, The 

criminaly are firſt led to church, where their ſen, 
tence, either of condemnation or abſolution, is pro- 

nounced, and the criminals ſurrendered up to the 

ſecular power, This is the laſt. ſcene of a court 

which is at once a diſhonour to religion, and a diſ- 

grace to humanity. | | T0 


'A'CTIAN, Adj. (/tiaci, Lat. of mim) belong- | 


ing to Actium, applied to the games held in honour 
of Apollo every -fifth year, on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, at the promontory of Actium; revived by 
Auguſtus after his 1 over M. Anthony. In 
chronology, applied to a feries of years commencing 
from the * of Actium, or the conqueſt of Egypt. 
A CTING, S. (from act) the repreſenting, play- 
ing, or performing a character in a theatrical com- 


polition. There will be no acting on Good 
Eridaye” i n e ie git 
A'CTING, Part. (from ac) exerting the powers 


of action; petſdnating or playing ſome part on a 


ACTED, Part. (from a) incited or ſtirred up 
to action - Acted by malice, rather than candour. 
Repreſented on the ſtage. Not acted theſe twenty 
years.” When followed by pen, to be paſſive to 
the action of another. Matters does not act, but 
is ated upon. BAxXTER's Eſſay on the Soul. 

ACTION, S. (actis, Lat.) the exerting or em- 
ploying our active powers, in oppoſifion to reſt. 
% All out of work and cold for action. SHAKEsP. 
Hen. V. Something done or performed. A deed. 
Power, influence, agency, or operation. Expoſe 
always the ſame fide to the action of the ſun.“ BEN T. 
In metaphyſics, an immediate effect of what is 
ſtiled a ſel f moving potuer; or the exerciſe of an 
ability, which a being has to begin or determine a 
particular train of thought, or, motion. In ethics, 
or morality, the voluntary motion of a reaſonable. 
creature, or one capable of diſtinguiſhing between 
good and evil, ſo that the effect may be imputed to 
him. In painting, or ſculpture, the poſture, or at- 
titude, expreſſive of the paſſion, the painter, or 
carver, would; convey to the mind of a ſpectator. 
In the manege, or borſemanſhip, the action of | the 


mouth, the motion of the tongue and; champing on. | 


the bit, which is diſcovered by an abundance of 
white foam, and is an indi 
full of mettle and ſpirit. In oratory, the accommo- 
dation, or. conformity of the perſon, geſture, and 
voice of the orator: to his ſubject, ſo. ns to engage 
the attention of his audience, and to convey, his ſen- 
timents into their minds. This is by ſome eminent 
perſons ſtiled the language and eloquence of the body; 
ſometimes affects the mind more ſenſibly than ſpeech 
itſelf; and was ſtiled by the moſt popular orator that 


ever lived, the very eſſence of oratory. In epic. | 


poetry, either a real or imaginary, which is the ſub- 


ject of an epic or dramatic poem, its ſeveral proper- 


cation, that the horſe is 


| it be but one action, which is termed its unity: 
2dly, 'T bat it be entire, which is ſtiled its integrity; 
and thirdly, that it be great, which is tiled its im- 
portance. In law, a legal demand of, or the form 
of a ſuit given by law for recovery of a perſon's 
right, Actions are either, criminal, or civil; cri- 
minal are ſuch as have judgment of death, 
Attion upon the Caſe, in law, a general action given 
for redreſs of wrongs, done without violence, and 
not provided againſt gh law: So called becauſe the 
whole cauſe or caſe is ſet forth in the writ, Aion 
on the caſe for words, is where a perſon is injured 
in his reputation, Where any words are maliciouſſy 
| ſpoken of a perſon, for which, if true, he might 
de puniſhed, action of the caſe will lie; to ſay of a 
" perſon that he is perjured, of a biſhop, or member 
of parliament, that he is a papiſt, of an officer that he 


L is 2 jacobite, of a juſtice of the peace that he is a falſe. 
juſtice; of a counſellor he is no lawyer, or has diſ- 


\ Cloſed ſecrets in a cauſe; of an attorney that he is 
a knave in his profeſſion, a maintainer of ſuits, or 
; not; worthy to be an attorney; of a doctor of phyſic, 
that he is an aſs, fool, empicic or mountebank ; of 
a trader that he is a, bankrupt knave; of a merchant, 
that he is not able to pay his debts; of a man who is 
| courting a woman, that he has the bad diſtemper, or 
of a woman that ſhe is with child by another perſon, - 
ſo as either of them loſe their marriage, is action - 
able. Though to call a man whore-maſter, or a 
- woman whore, except in London, by the cuſtom. 
of the city, is not -aRionable,' Cro. Jac, 430. 
2 Salk. 6965. 855 3 WEST 
| ACT'ION, S. in poetry, the ſubje& or fable of 

The principal action is what is 


{a poem or pl 
he fable, and the incidental an epi- 
ought to be. 


ay. 
e A t 
ſode. The action of the dramatic 


|/ one, intricate, unravelled and complete; that of an 


epic poem ſhould be great, one, entire, marvellous, , 
and of a competent duration. 8 
+ AC'TIONABLE, Adj. in a law ſenſe, that 
which will ſubject a perſon to an ation or ſuit 
puniſhable, blameable, or eulpable. Guilty of 
nougght elſe, that I could learn, which was adtionable 
but ambition.” Howe. 12 
AC TIONARV, or ACTIONIST, S. {a#iem- 
aire, Fr. e a proprietor of ſtock in a trading 
company. Actionary, actionaire, is uſed in France, 
and actioniſt in Holland. ; 2 
_ ACTION-TA'KING, Adj. accuſtomed, or no- 
torious for having recourſe to | litigious. A. 
lilly-liver'd a&ion-taking knave.” SHakegse, Lear. 
To AC'TIVATE, V. A. (a&ive, Lat.) to put 
into motion; or render active. Their cold afivated . 
by water and ſalt.“ Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, Perhaps 
uſed by no other author. | | 


F 


* 


* 


ACTIVE, Adj. (a&ivus, Lat.) that which excites. 
motion in oppoſition to reſt. The particles have 


not only a vis inertiae, but alſo are moved by certain 


ties are thus laid down by Mr. Addiſon: 1 That 


4 


NRAwrox. That 
which 


active principles, ſuch as gravity,” 
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part they cannot ſerve.” DENHAUM. Nimble, briſk, 
| lively, vigorous, fond of action, in oppoſition to in- 


neſs to do a thing. 


tion or operating: activity. 


—_ 


EE. 'AC© Tm. 
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which operates, or exerts power upon another, in 
oppofition to paſſive. © To fit active to paſſives.” 
Practice, in oppoſition to theory. They who-gi e 
good counſel praiſe deſerve— Though in the agive 


dolence, and ſupineneſs. Some with darts their 
ative finews try.” Davp. Aftive principles, in 
chymiſtry, are thoſe which are ſuppoſed to act of 
themſelves, Adive in medicine, is ſuch a doſe as 
operates quick, and with ſome force; ſuch are eme- 
tics, cathartics, and cordials. In grammar, applied: 


| AC'TUALLY, Adv, really ; certainly; In feet. 
Where the hiſtorians were actually inſpired.” en 


No. 483. 
8 ne Lat.) [ins lo, the 


ACT 'UARY, 
regiſter or clerk, who compiles the minutes of: the 
ruf of a court. Particularly, the clerk that 
h es e acts and proceedings of the convocation. 

- A'CTUATE, Part. (from au, ſu pine of ago, 
Lat.) to put in motion; to become active; to be 
| wrought upon; to be animated: to be produeed. 
6 ON: actuate into a third and GifinQ perfection 

of practice.“ Sor. 


to verbs, are thoſe which affirm action of the word 
2 before them, or that a perſon or thing does 
ſomething; they have always a word after them, 
which fignifies the thing or perſon, that the action 
is done to: Thus James beat Thomas, beat affirms 
action of James, or that James has done gre yes 1 
and Thomas, which follows beat, implies the per 
whom James did beat, or who was the. lect of 
James's action. 

- A*CTIVELY, Adv. briſkly, nimibly, induftti- 
oully, or buſily, In grammar, ſo as to imply ac- 
tion. "This word is uſed acrively. „» JonxsowJ. 

KerIVENESS, S. @ quick and aiduous 
performance of buſineſs; nimbleneſs; quickneſs. 
What ſtrange agility and aMivene/s do our tum- 


blers and dancers on the rope attain to.“ WitKin's | 
Math. Mag, Activity is generally uſe- by modern 


writers. 

-ACTFVITY, 8. propenſity, readineſs, nimble- 
Applied both, to. perſons and 
things, a power of aQing, operation, influence. 
Salt put to ico inoreaſeth the activity of cold.” 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, Continual exertion of our * 
_ ip ' oppoſition to indolenee. If we 

our activity will take an advantage of our in- 
— * \R@GERS, - 

A'CTOR, S. (actor, Lat.) the perſon that does 
any thing; he that -praQiſes in oppoſition: to theory, | 
« Young men may be learners, whilſt men-in a 
are actors. 'Bacon, He that performs a part on 
the ſtage; 2 player, a-comedian, When a good 
actor doth his part preſent.“ DznHaAM, 7 

* A'CTRESS, S. (actrice, Fr.)-a woman who pre- 
ſonates a part on a ſtage. And therefore that was 
an adtreſs here.” DRVYD. A female, who performs 
any thing. Virgil, Indeed, has admitted Fame, 
as an actreſs in the Eueid. SpeRator. - 

AC'TUAL, Adj. that which includes or implies 
action „ HBeſides her walking and other adual per- 
formances. Macy, BExerting action, or active, in 
oppoſition to theory or meer ſpeculation. Con- 
tracts the danger of an actual fault.“ DrvD. 

ACTUA'LITY, S. the power of exerting ac- 
6. Fhe afnality of theſe 
ſpiritual qualities is thus impriſoned.” CHEYNE.. 
Reality, or certainty. The r of * 
reſurrection.“ FR REF... 
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To FCTURRTE, V. A. to eee, to excite to 
action. « Such is every man, who has not actuated 
the grace given kim. "Dec. of Piety. Influenced, 
or ſet in motion. Mean and narrow minds are 
the leaſt actuate by it. Spectat. No 275. To be 
put into motion; or to effect by being vigorouſly- 
agitated. By ſome vital irradiation: to bs ee I 
into this luftre,” Baown's Vulg, woah 1 n. 

A'CTUS, S. (from ago, Lat.) in 
ture, the length of a furrow before-th 
In-Engliſh equal to af -3 282. Ivete inate mea 
ſure it contains Me Rn and twenty Roman ſwet. 

To A'CUATE, V. A. (from ai] to r 
to urge a perſon on, to fimulate, to ſee on cdgs: A 
word of little ufe, and no authority. 

Acu-LERATE, Adj. fan, Lat.) in botany, 
that which ends im a Marg point; or is prickly.” 


| 
ACU'MEN, S. (Lat. ef &cu+) neſs j 
cit f . 


either to material objects, or or the facultics- 
mind. To fignify genius, or natura? atumen,””" 
Dvncrap. 1 
 ACU'MINATED, Part. (dem acumen): that 
which ends in'a ſharp, point: I n. is not an 
\nated or. pointed. * BRbwW MW] 
ACU'FE, Part. (compared by 2 .jor the ene 
| parative, and gf, for the ſuperlative; cats, Lat.). 
nted! gude, applled to i of 
great gacity, penetration, and ſharpneſs of pat 
| parts. „ The acute and ingenieus author.“ \ paving 
Applied to the ſenſes ; to be rendered more quick 
in receivin imp nnd of made more perfect. 
Were our ſenſes altered and made much cer, 
and acer. Deer. 82 In geometry, that 
| which terminates" in. a ſharp > wa angle, that 
which is lefs than ninety degrees: Heute / angled tri- 
angle, i is that whoſe three angles ave alf acute. Arute- 
angular-ſtttions' of a. cone, e fime as an elleipſis. 
{ Fete, in muſic, ſhrill, marp. or- — in reſpect· of 
ſome other note, oppoſed to. "funds ed . 
dered in theſe reſpects, eonſtitnte a toxic, the foun! 
dation of harmony. Axute, in grammar,” an decent, i 
; which: teaches to raiſe, or ſharpen the voice, In 
phyſic, applied” to difeafes, are-t w which are very 
violent, and terminate in a few 
ACU*PEEY; Adv. ſharply; vſec>bord i Ap 


1 


Y ſons and*things; 


mitiye and ſecondar ſeyſe, A applied-botl-to | 
Mid aceurdcy; f fagacity, 0, . 


ciſion. 


* — 


— 


ADA” 


_P —C 


5 5 5 


ciſion. Men ”"—_ then, 8 as acutely as 
himſelf.” Locks, 


tation of the almoſt wok  alperities of the 
22 Ki the numerous little, cavities of the other. # 


ACU'TENESS, S. ſharpneſs, applied to Wader Box 


Sagacity or quickneſs of diſcernment, Capacity of 
diſtinguiſhing, or receiving impreſſions. If eyes, 
ſo framed, could not view, at once, the hand and. 
the hour-plate, their owner 800d not be benefited 
by that acuteneſs.” 'Lockt, NN han, productive 
of a quick or ſpeedy criſis in a diſeaſe.Reſpect- 
ing rather the Rn? of the. diſeaſe,” Brown' 3 
Vulg. Err. Shrillneſs, or a applied to 
ſound, . This acuteneſs of ſound will ſhew,” BoyLe,, 
ADN'CTED, FA. I adgeiut, Lat.] driven by 


A'DAGE; 'S a maxim; or principle Teceived 
ell erident be Dar'ſt th ou apply thy oolig of 77 
ſchosl ?“ DRYD. A roverbial ſaying, * As if, 
contrary to the adage, ic cjehce, 94 no * but ir 


norance,” GLANYIL LE, ti 
ADA, Ad 7. (en. J How raye, ſolemn ; in 
muſic, a tow Ne Ne 2775 MEE, repeated 


twice, as adagio,, 22770 Implies a lower mo- 
tion 22 the former 3 3 it 15 ſometimes. bree 
thus, 4 

A 8. (Bd, Heb, ) the firſt of the 55 
race, from whom. all che ae 5 . 8 
divell' upon. the femarkab ulars.. 4 92 — 
10 "afford us of his 1 = 5757 to. th 2 to 


obſe rve, 95715 he 1i 930 $ and. 
i defore the birth 91. 5 . Bak 5 


8 e S. (adamas, Lat. 30 Bode lg 
poſed to be of an impenetrable hardneſs. ** Sp. u 
in pieces poſts of adamant, Jacek sr. Hen. 15 
diamond ; «© Among them, the 2 of 
ſtones.“ RAY. 'on re 20 eaffions, . E 
ratively, dent whic has 
* Feat adamant of gb ee 5 Ly 

ABAMANTEAN, Adj. hard and as impenetra- 
ble as adamant, ' 
prod... MTN: NE, Pax 1 4. * of 

ADAMA“ ma adamar t; 
* With eee columns,” Davp, E . 
with the properties of adamant ; not. to, 65 oken, 
« In adumamtine chains ſhall death A P 

A'DAM'S-APPLE, S. in anatomy, a promi- 
nence in the throat, in. the middle of the, ne 
bee AD; 95 

ADA'PT, V. A. '(adipia, Lat.) to fit or ſuit 
one ing to e N yl To oyour e 
eays "adapts my ſigh Swirr, 16 ale one 255 
correſpond wich Weer. A good e ds 
the very founds as well ag words to the . 
Uſed with the particle s before the wore or object 
the N 5 is * e fitted to. of 2 193 
* Hens the art of ad Au t 
105 125 0 2 ; 955 1 he. rae 8, vitable- 
„er corre 21800 ew! of ng thing N ee 
« An adaptation or cement of, the one unto, the. 
other,” Brown's Vulg. Err, * 


3 


BE 


$f 1 17 


attracti — f 
Ag 


0 And rock of mail adamantean 


oPE. 


1 


fore they ate exclude 


© The exquilite adep- | 


ticularly, in. the, 


"ADA'PTION, S. che act of fitting j ot ſuitablenefs, 
Prudent „Tce. af theſe machines. CHEXN E. 
AD AR, S. the twelfth maT of the. Jewiſh ec- 

155 aſtical, and the ſixth of their civil year, con- 
taining ewenty-nine days, anſwering ſometimes to our 

5 and ſometimes entering into our March; 

on the 3d the building of the temple was bniſhed, 


and it was ſolemnly dedicited:; on the 7th, a faſt i is 2 


celebrated for the death of Moſes; on the 15th, ano- 
ther, named Eſther's, is kept i in remembrance of that. 
he Keys by . . Ether, an the Town 
ET an.; on the „is celeb brated the Purim for 
e deliverance from 4.4 s intended malen z the 
h. is kept on account of Jehoiachim's advance- 
ment above the other kings at Evil- merodach's court. 


As the lupar year of the, Jews js one month too 
ſhort; every third year they inſert a thirteenth month, 


£ ſecond agar, which, confi! ts 
DATYS, S. a muſlin, or 


of which, comes fram Bengal 


ad name, it g Fades. 


Tals, r 
cotton Jock. che e 
in a Eaſt-I Ib 


an d three 
To ADCORPORATE, v. A 

to, Jen. together, ;, to mix 'together,; 3 n a 

written. 75 arate Os 

10 A'D CIA. (add, Lat.) to | increaſe by 
joining of ſomething new ; to enlarge; 5 gran 
dize ; Ge If to his words it add one grain of ſenſe.” 
Dzvp... To perform the operation of j joining one 
nu Da 1275 to 3 2 _ can bent it and 


xe bros 


ally 


, 2 7 
b hes LE, A di. USE whic 
e firſt number in every addition ig called an ad- 
407 number.“ COCKER. The moſt proper word is 
ADDIBLE,. 
' To. ADDE/EM, V. A. (ademan, Sax.) to eſteem, 


t, or Jae; Sha ſcorns to be addiem d ſo 


Now out of uſe. 
S { Etior, Sax.) a kind 


h 

91 5 leſs bafe, Danie 

/DDER, « or VIPER, 8 
471 ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is 
few remedies are ſtrong enough to un it, 
&« The adder teaches. us where, to ſtrike, by her cu- 
tious and fearful defending, of her head,” Tavr. 
Hol. Liy. “ Wie at laſt, ſtingeth like an adder.” 
Prov. xxlij. 3 This animal differs from other ſer- 
7717 in maying more ſlowly, in never bounding or 
eaping, and in bringing its young to perfection be- 


pents lay eggs, which are either hatched by the 

heat of the ſun, or in the place of their retreat. 
Vipers are found ig. many parts of this iſland, par- 
dry, ſtony and. chalky countries. 
redete is extremely kind in not ſuffering this 

ſpeci £8 tobe prolific, more than ten or eleven eggs 
being ſeldom found in By viper ; theſe are about 
5 the 


Up 4 the * is ten French ells long, 
e Lat. 11 


may be added, 


quick and fatal, that 


The females of other ſer- 
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the ſize of a blackbird's b. and appear as if they 
e 


were chained together. viper ſeldom [exceeds 
two feet in length, though they are ſometimes found 
very little ſhort of three feet. The ground colour 
is a dirty yellow; that of the female of a deeper, 
yellow. Its back is marked with a kind of chain 
of black ſpots, touching each other at the points. 
A little below is another row of blackiſh ſpots, and 
on the lower part of the ſides there is a line con- 
fiſting of little white ſpots, and then another of 
black, which are larger, The head is inflated; 
which diſtinguiſhes it from the common ſnake. The 
tongue is ' forked ;* the teeth ſmall ; the four ca- 
nine teeth are placed two on each fide of the upper 
Jaw z the inſtruments of poiſon are Jon, ce 
and moveable ;' and can be raiſed and depreſſed at 

pleaſure; they are hollow from near the point to 

their bake, and the action which' gives the wound, 

forces the fatal juice into it, through the tooth. 
Vipers generally caſt their ſkins twice a year, and 


4 


the ſucceeding ones R na brighter and more 


beautiful, than thoſe which they have quitted. Soon 
after this, another ſkin begins to be formed; fo 
that it may be ſaid always to have a double ſkin. 
When the ſkin is taken off, and the 1 * cut into 
ſeveral pieces, it will remain alive for feveral hours, 
and the head is always. ready to bite; nor will the 
bite be leſs dangerous than at another time. Vipers 
do not; Hke other ferpents, make holes in the earth; 


but uſually hide themſelyes under ſtones, or the ruins 


of old houſes; In fine weather, however, they are 
frequently found in tufts of graſs, and among buſhes. 
This animal is ſaid not to arrive at its full growth in 
leſs than fix or ſeven years; but it is capable of en- 
he tongue of the viper con- 
ſts of two Jong fleſhy round. bodies, which termi- 
nate in ſharp. points, and are you pliable, It is 
about an inch and an half in length, and its root is 
ſtrongly connected to the neck by two tendinous 
bodies, neat a quarter of an inch in length. The 
tongue of ſome vipers has three or four points; and, 
though they ate often darted out, they do no in- 
jury, except that of. terrifying thoſe that behold 
them; for they principally ſerve to catch the fmall 
animals on which the viper feeds. We are aſſuted, 


from good authority, that the young of the viper, 


when terrified, will run down the throat of the pa- 
rent and ſeek ſhelter in its beily, in the ſame manner 
as the young of the oppoſſum, retire into the ventral 
pouch of the old one. Hence it has been imagined 
by ſome, that the viper is ſo unnatural as to devour its 
own young. Theſe animals, when at liberty, remain 
torpid throughout the winter; but when they have 
been 3 they have never been obſerved to 
take their annual repoſe. Aretzus, fays Dr. Mead, 
who has moſt accurately deſcribed the elephantiaſis, 
commends, as Craterus did, the eating of vipers, in- 


ſtead of fiſh, in the ſame diſeaſes. And to this pur- | 


poſe I remember, that as Lopez, in his relations of 


the kingdom of Congo, in Africa, takes notice how 
 greedily the negroes eat adders, roaſting them, and 
eſteeming them as the moſt delicious food; ſo Dam- 
pier alſo informs us, that the natives of Tonquin, in 
the Eaſt- Indies, treat their friends with arrack, in 
which ſnakes and ſcorpions have been infuſed, ac- 
counting this, not only a great cordial, but alſo an 


' antidote againſt the leproſy, and all other ſorts of 
; poiſon, The 28 in Italy and France, very 
frequently preſeribe the broth and jelly of vipers 
fleſh, for much the ſame uſes, that is, to invigorate 
and 1 the maſs of blood exhauſted with diſeaſes, 
or tainted with ſome vicious and obſtinate ferment. 
| From all this it appears, thut the main efficacy of, 
| the, viperine fleſh is, to quicken the. circulation o 
| the blood, promote its due mixture, and by this means 
cleanſe and ſcour the glands of thoſe ſtagnating juices, 
| which, turning to acidity, are the orjgin of many, 
at leaſt, of thoſe troubleſome diſtempers in the ſur- 
| face of the body, which go under ads, of 5 
ſerophulous, and leprous. Theſe good effects are 
owing to that penetrating, ſtrong ſalt, with which the 
ſubſtance of theſe creatures, in a very great propor- 
| tion, 'abouhds z und the'reaſon of this is from the 
food they live on, which are lizards, moles, bee. 
- whoſe nature every one knows to be ſuch as muſt 
' neceſſarily, when they are diſſolved in the ſtomach, 
' upply the blood ich u great quantity, of. adtive and 
 volatfe parts. And herein lies the difference between. 
the. fleſh' of vipers, ahd that of innocent ſerpents, 
which, feeding, upon graſs and herbs, do not recom- 
mend themſelves to us by any of thoſe properties, 
which are in ſo eminent e found in the former. 
It is worthy our obſervation, continues Dr, Mead, 
that the viper can move the jaw- bones on one ſide, 
without moving thoſe of the other; for they are not 
| joined together at the extremes, as in other animals 3 
which contrivance is very beneficial to it in the ſwal- 
lowing its prey ; for while the teeth on one fide ſtand- 
| untmoved, and fixed in the fleſh to hold it, thoſe on 
the other ſide are brought forward, to draw it in far- 


vance again in their turn: thus they act ſucceſſively, 
and force the animal entire into the œſophagus, 
whoſe muſcular fibres are very weak, and can help 
but little in the buſineſs; The ſymptoms which - 
follow upon the bite of a viper, when it faſtens 
| either one or both its greater teeth, in any part of 
| the body, are an acute pain in the place wounded, 
with a ſwelling, at firſt red, but afterwards livid, 
which, 'by degrees, ſpreads farther to the neighbour- 
ing parts with great faintneſs, and a quick, though 
tow, and ſometimes interrupted pulſe, great ſickneſs 
at the ſtomach, with bilious convulſive vomitings, 


cold ſweats, and ſometimes pains about the navel; 
and if the cure be not ſpeedy,” death itſelf, unleſs 
_—— of nature prove ſufficient to overcome 
| theſe diſorders; and though it does, the ſwelling 
ſil} continues inflamed for ſome time; nay, 1 
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ther; then they keep it faſt till the former jaws ad- 
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_ caſes more conſiderably upon the abating of the other the univerſit of Oxford, where he was entered of 


ſymptoms, than at the beginning; and often, from 
the ſmall wound, runs a, ſanious liquor, and little 
puſtules are raiſed about it; the colour of the whole 
ſkin is changed yellow, as if the patient had the jaun- 


Ce. T a | k * F 3 
A'DDERS-GRASS, S. in botany, fo called, as 


Skinner imagines, becauſe adders lurk about it. 
AD'DERS-STUNG, Part, in huſbandry, ap- 
plied to cor RK * venemous reptile. 
AD'DERS-WORT, in botany, an herb fo 
called on account of its virtue againſt the bite of 
ſerpents; and, as Skinner ſuppoſes, from its re- 
ſembling the orbs of a ſerpent in its growth. 
AD'DIBLE, Adj. that which may be added. 
ce Agdible numbers.” Loca. 
ADDIBULITY, S. (from 4.4) the poſſibility of 
being added. This endleſs addition, or addib:lity 
of numbers.” Log. is io 
AD DICE, S. (pronounced ad from adeſa, Sax. 


an ax) a ſharp tool of the ax kind, whoſe blade is 


ſomewhat arching, and its edge athwart the handle; 
ſerving the purpoſe both of à hammer and hatchet, 
one end being a driver, and the other a chopper. It 


is peculiar to the VV : 
A. (from addictum, the fu- 


pine of addico, Lat.) to devote, dedicate, or employ 
one's ſelf entirely. Adlicad themſeluet to the 
miniſtry.” _ x Cor. xvi. 15. This ſenſe is rarely 
uſed. To abandon one's ſelf. entirely to ſomethi 
bad. © Addicted himſelf to vice. Jounson. U 
with the particle %. | 
ADDY 
Gothic termination, implying abſtraRion) propenſity, 
aſſiduity, or a ſtate devoted to any particular employ, 
« My former 3 
ments.” rise, - ity = Wen ie ee 
ADDVCTIO, S. (from addice, Lat.) 2 trans- 
ferring goods to another by auction. Addictis in 
diem, the agudging a thing to another for a certain 
price, unleſs, the owner or another perſon bid more 


o 4. 


. * 


for it within a certain dax. 

A'DDISON, (Joszen) Eſquire, who was agreat 
ornament to the age and country he lived in, and to 
the cauſe of polite literature in general, was the ſon 


| Ardneſs to make chymical experi- 


CTEDNESS, s. (from addi/ted, and NS. 


of the Rey. Launcelot Addiſon, and was born at 


Milſton near Ambroſbury, in the county of Wilts, 
of which place his father was then rector, on the 
firſt of May, 1672, and not being thought likely to 
live, was baptized on the ſame day, as appears. 

the church regiſter, He was early ſent to ſchool 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Naiſh, at Ambrof- 


bury, He was. afterwards removed to a ſchool at. 


Saliſbury, taught; by the Rev. Mr. Taylor; and 
after that to the Charter-houſe, where he was under 
the tuition of the learned Dr. Ellis, and where he 


contracted an intimacy. with Mr. Steele, afterwards | 


Sir Richard, which continued inviolable till his 


death. He was not above. fifteen when he went to 


8 college, in which his father had ſtudied. 


claſſical learning, that he acquired an elegant Latin 
ſtyle before he arrived at that age in which lads uſu- 


verſes in that tongue accidently fell, in the year 
1687, into the hands of Dr. Lancafter, dean of 
Magdalen college, who was ſo well pleaſed with 
them, that he immediately procured their author's 
election into that houſe, where he took his degrees of 
bachelor and maſter of arts, His Latin poetry, in 
the courſe of a few years, was exceedingly. admired 
in both the univerſities, and juſtly gained him the 
reputation of a great. poet before his name was ſo 
much as known in town. He was twenty-two years 
of age before he publiſhed any thing in the Engliſh 
language, and. then came abroad a: copy of verſes 
addreſſed to Mr. Dryden, which procured him im- 
mediately, and that very deſervedly, from the beſt 


and impertinent to' dwell on every little performance 


{ publiſhed by our author. It is a kind of charity to 


illuſtrate the beauties of an obſcure author, but to 
us it appears a ſort of detraction, to ſuppoſe that the 
worth of any of Mr. Addiſon's poems ſhould be 
unknown to our readers: we will therefore confine 
ourſelves to ſuch parts of his works as have any cir- 


| cumſtances relating to them which ought to be pre- 


ſerved, as a kind of hiſtorical commentary, for the 
uſe rather of 9 than of the preſent times. He 
had been frequently ſolicited, while at the univerſity, 
to enter into holy orders, which he ſeemed” once re- 


great modeſty inclining him to doubt of his own 
abilities, he receded from his choice, and, havin 

ſhewn an inclination to travel, his patron, out o 
zeal for his country, as well as reſpect to Mr. Ad- 
diſon, precured him from the crown an annual 
penſion of three hundred paunds, which enabled 
him to make a tour to Italy in the latter end of 


doing juſtice to our author, and his performance, 
She was pleaſed to ſignify an inclination of having 
it dedicated to her; but the author publiſhed it 
without a dedication, becauſe, as it is ſaid, he had 


| propoſed to dedicate it elſewhere, and by this method 


he thought to avoid either offending his duty or his 
honour. If in. the ſubſequent part of. his life his 
leiſure had been greater, we are told he would have 
written another tragedy, intituled, The Death of 
OR, mn cx — to * he had — 
ready performed, depri: rity of this promiſe 

4 ll Upon the death of — Anne, the lords 
juſtices appointed Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary, which 


| took him off from a deſign he bad formed, of com- 
| poling 


e applied himſelf at this time with ſuch diligence to 


ally begin to write good Engliſh. A paper of his 


judges in that nice age, a great reputation, being as 
correct and perfect as any thing which even _ himſelf 
| afterwards produced. It would be equally tedious 


ſolved on, probably in reſpect to his father; but his 


; Her majeſty, queen Anne, was not the laſt in 
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I ADD. 
: poſing an Engliſh Dictionary, on the plan of a fa- 
mous Gor Fay There were ſome thoughts of 


* 


Drummer was firſt publiſhed without any author's 
name, but with a preface prefixed by Sir Richard 


f 0 making him ſecretary of ſtate at that time, but he | Steele, wherein he tells us, that it had been ſome 
i was anxious to decline it, and accepted a ſecond | years in the hands of the author, and after peruſal, 

. time, under the earl of Sunderland, the poſt of þ he thought fo well of it, that he perfuaded him to 

418 ſecretary to the'lord-lieutenant of Ireland: he held | make ſome additions and alterations, and let it ap- 


j it, however, but a very little time; for on the earl's | pear on the ſtage. He ons that it was not well 
it. being removed, he was made one of the lords of received, or at leaſt, not ſo well as it deſerved, which 
I. Trade. In 1716, he married the counteſs of War- | he accounts for by obferving, that the ſtrokes there- 
i wick; and on the firſt breaking out of the rebellion, |. in are too delicate for every taſte in a Pn wes! aſſem- 
{118 he publiſhed the Freeholder, which is a kind of po- | bly ; and he adds, that his brother ſharers were of 
. Itical Spectator, 25 | | I opinion, that it was like a pfeture, in which the 
1 In April, 1717, his majeſty king George I. was ſtrokes were not ſtrong enough to appear ata diſtanee. | 


pleaſed to appoint our author one of his principal 


ſecretaries of ſtate, His health, which had been be- 
fore impaired by an aſthmatic diſorder, ſuffered ex- 


ceedingly by an advancement ſo much to his honour, 
being alfo attended with great fatigue. He bore it, 
however, with gr | | ig. 
ſuſpecting, that it might be prejudicial to the public 
buſineſs, he reſigned his office. Having thus pro- 
cured for himfelf a vacancy from buſineſs, he grew 
better,” and his friends were in hopes that his health 
would have been thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed, - In his 
leiſure moments he applied himſelf ſteadily to a reli- 

ious work, which he had begun long before, the 


rt part of which, ſcarce finiſhed, is preſerved and 


printed i his works. He likewiſe intended to have 
paraphraſed ſome of the Pfalms of David; but a 
Jong and painful relapſe broke all his defigns, and 
deprived the world of this excellent perfon, on the 


| ſeventeenthof June 27.19) when he was entering the 


forty-eighth year of his age. He died at Holland- 
houſe, near Kenſington, and left behind him an on! 

daughter, by the counteſs of Warwick. Afﬀter bis 
deceaſe, Mr. Tickell, who had the author's com- 
mands and inſtructions, collected and publiſhed his 
works in four volumes in quarto. In this edition 
there are ſeveral pieces, not mentioned before, of 
which it is neceſſary we ſhould ſpeak. The firſt in 
the order of time is the Diſſertation upon Medals, 
In November, 1707, there came abroad a pamphlet 
under the title of The preſent State of the War, 
and the Neceſſity of an Augmentation conſidged, 


It is now printed among Mr. Addiſon's works, and 


I believe no body who reads it will doubt that it is 


his. The ſpirit in which it is written, the weighty 


great patience, till finding, or rather . 


— 


obſervations contained therein, on the ſtrength and : 


intereft of foreign nations, and the comprehenſive 
knowledge ſhewn of all things relating to our own, 
evince it the work of no ordinary hand. The Whig 


Examiner came out on the fourteenth of September, 


17105 for the firſt time. There were five papers in 
all attributed to Mr. Addiſon, . Theſe are by much 
the ſevereſt things he ever trend Dr. bore — 
Mr. Prior, and many other pa: ſons are very harſhly 
treated in them. The . had done the ſame 


** 


thing on the part of the Tories, and the avowed de- 
ſign' of their paper was to make repriſals, The 


But laſt of all let us v 


We need not ſpeak of Mr. Addiſon as a conſiderable 


. " 


writer in the Spectator, and ſigning his papers with 


C. L. I. O. for his works are too well known to re- 
quire to be enumerated : We may add, that as he 
was ſuperior . to moſt of his cotemporaries in other 
things, ſo he particularly excelted them in this; 
that there appears er piers in his moſt ear] 
performances,” nothing below his genius in the Faſt, | 
As a writer, we need Oy ny more of Mr. Addi- 
fon : as a man, it is impoſſible to fay too much: 
he was in every reſpect truly valuable. In private 
life he was amiable, in public employment hondur- 
able; a zealous patriot ; faithful to his friends, and 
ſtedfuſt to his prineiples; and the noble ſentiments 
which eyery where breathe*through his Catb, are nd 
more than/emanitfons of that love for his country, 
which was the N of all his actions. 
iew him 28 à Chriſtian, in 
which light he will appear till more exalted than in 
any other. And to this end nothing, perhaps, can 
more effectually lead us, than t e fn anec- 
dote concerning his death, in the words of 'a'Gele- 
drated writer, who, in à pamphlet written almoſt 
entirely to introduce this little tory, ſpeaks of him 
in the following manner: After a long and manly 
but vain ſtruggle with his diftemper, he difmiſſed h 
phyficians, and with them all hopes of liſe: but 


| witi" his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his condern 


for the living, but ſent for a youth nearl related; 
and finely accompliſhed, but not above being the 
better for good'impreffions from a dying friend? he 
came; but life now glimmering in the ſocket, the 
dying friend was ſrlent. After a decent and proper 
pauſe, the youth ſaid, <* Dear Sir ! you ſent for me: 
I believe, and I hope, that you have ſome eommands; 
I* ſhall hold them moſt facred. May diftant ages 
(proceeds this author) not only hear but Nel! the 
reply Foreibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſuft 
ſaid, See in what peace a Chriſtian can die. He 
ſpoke with difficulty, and foon expired.“ The 
pamphlet from which this is quoted is entitled, Con- 
jectures on Original Compofitiom; and although 
publiſhed anonymous, was written by Dr. Edward 
| ung: © Nor can I with more propriety cloſe my 
character of Mr. Addiſon, than with: this gentle- 
man's obſervations on the ju repens + 


— 
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"aſs telling us that it is to this clemuſtance Mr. 
Tickell refers in theſe lines, | e 
He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 

A price for knowledge, taught us how to die, 


Dr. Vaung thus proceeds: © Had not this poor 
plank been thrown out, the chief article of his glory 
would probably have been ſunk for ever, and later | 
ages had received but a fragment of his fame,— 
A fragment glorious indeed, for his genius how bright! 
but to commend him for compoſition, though immor- 
tal, is detraction now, if there our encomium' ends. | 
Let us look farther to that concluding ſcene, which 
ſpoke human nature not unrelated to the divine. To 
that let us pay the Jong and large arrear of our 
greatly poſthumous applauſe,” . 8 
A little farther he thus terminates this noble en- 
comium : © If powers were not wanting, a monu- 
ment more durable than thoſe: of e, ſhould 
proudly riſe in this ambitious page to the new and 
far nobler Addiſon, than that which you and the 
public have ſo long and ſo much admired: nor this 
nation only, for it is Europe's Addiſon as well as 
ours ; though Europe knows' not half his titles to 
her eſteem, Jong as yet unconſcious that the dying 
Addiſon. far outſhines her Addiſon immortal. 
The minuteſt particulars relative to ſo great a man 
m Mr. Addiſon, are intereſting to the reader, we 
have therefore procured his laſt will and teſtament, 
extracted from the regiſtry of the prerogative court 
of Canterbury, . ES . 
IN the name of God, Amen. I Joſeph Addiſon, 
now of the pariſh of Ken „ in the county of : 
Middleſex, .Eſq; being of ſound and diſpoſing mind 
and memory, yet conſidering the uncertainty of this 
mortal life, do think it ry to make and ordain 
this my laſt will and teſtament, which is as fol- 
loweth. Imprimis: I give and bequeath unto my 
dear and loving wife, the, counteſs of Warwick and 
Holland, her - heirs, executors, and aſſigns, all and 
Gngular my real and perſonal eſtate, whatſoever, and 
whereſoever, of which I am now ſeized or poſſeſſes, or 
intitled unto, upon this condition, that my ſaid dear 
wife. ſhall, out of my ſaid eſtates, pay, within half 
a year after my deceaſe, the ſum of five hundred 
pounds to my ſiſter, Mrs. Combes ; and the yearly 
ſum of fifty pounds to my mother, now living at 
Coventry, during her life, by half-yearly payments, 


viz. at Michaelmas and Lady-day ; the firſt of the | - 


ſaid payments to be made at the firſt of the ſaid 
feaſts that ſhall happen next after my deceaſe : and 
I do make and ordain my faid dear wife executrix of 
of this my laſt will; and I do alſo appoint her to be 
uardian of my dear child, Charlotte Addiſon, until 
ſhall attain her age of one and twenty, being 


well aſſured that ſhe will take due care of her edu- | 


cation and maintenance, and provide for her, in caſe 
ſhe live to be married. Item: 1 do hereby revoke | 


| have bereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, this ſourtcenth 


5 | | JOSEPH ADDISON. 

ADDTITTAMENT, 8. (additamintum, Lat.) a 
thing added, or addition; «© Certain additaments that 
contribute to its ornaments and uſe,” HaALE's 


without authority, Several addititious books and 
miracles,” Univ. Hiſt, vol. x. Zvo. b. xi. c. 2. 
ADDITION, 8. (additio, Lat.) the act of ad- 
ding, or joining one thing to another. By end- 
leſs addition of finite degrees. BEN TL. The thing 
which is added, increaſe. ** Addition to the power of 
the commons.“ Swirr. In arithmetic, the ſecond 
of the five principal rules, when employed in col- 


ſimple addition; but when applied to things of differ 
ent ſpecies, compound. addition In algebra it is Ex» 
preſſed by this character , which is read: plus, 
more or add. In law, a title given to a man, beſides 
his chriſtian, or fir-name, implying his eſtuie, de» 
pom occupation, age. or place of reſidence. As 

ſquire, Gentleman, Merchant, Yeoman, &c. Bear 
th' addition nobly ever.” Theſe additions were or- 
| dained to prevent one man's being moleſted inſtead 
of another; and that each individual might be cer- 
tain -to bear his own burden, Addition, in 
Heraldry, is ſomething added to a coat of arms, as a 
mark of honour. 1 


which is added. The additional day at the end of 


every hundred and thirty-four years.” Hol Dpz Rn. 


% An aedditimal luftre.” 
„A greater number, or 


That which increaſes. - 
Spectat. Uſed of 


| — 
more forcible ones. Aﬀord us ſeveral additional 


" proofs,” ATTERB, | | 
. A'DDITORY, Adj. that which is added, or has 
the power and quality of adding, or increaſing. 
The additory hRion.”  ArbBuUTH, , © 
A'DDLE,, Adj. (ade, Sax.) applied to eggs, 
which are corrupted: 
nothing, in allufion to which it is uſed to ſignify a 
perſan of bad natural parts, which are — 4 
no work of genius. That carries eggs too freſh and 
addle. Huprs. © But his brains grew ad. Davp; 


applied to eggs, in that ſtate, wherein they are 
barren, and unftruitful. Such as are addled ſwim.” 
Brown. F 

ADDLE-PA'TED, Adj. 2 perſon of a dull, 
ſtupid, and barren genius; Gat : Dull and addle- 
%% ooo: 

TO ADDRE'SS, V. A. (addrefer) In its pri- 
mary, though an unuſual ſenſe, to begin any 
action. Addreſſed bimſeclF on foot to aug! 


— 3 


h =O 2h | nt. 
all former wills by me made. In witneſs whereof I | Davp.. To get _— to put into a ſtate of — 


day of May, in the fifth year of the reign of our 
ſovereign lord king George, and in the year of our 
lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and nineteen. 


8 
ADDITTTIOUs, Adj. that which is added 


lecting many particulars of the ſame kind, ſtiled 


ADDITIONAL, Adj. {efditionslis, Lat.) that 


under a hen, and produce 


To A'DDLE, Adj. to corrupt; to make rotten ; 


— —— — — ————— — dampening -. 
ADE : ADH . 
— — — | 8 80 m — — 
mediate uſe. Addrefſed his men to take the flank,” '| derſtood only in a vulgar ſenſe, becauſe ſcarce: any 
Harw. To apply to by petition, or ſpeech, | ideas are ſo in a philoſophic ſenſe; a triangle may 
e AJdreſſed the king to have it recalled.” To | have infinite properties, of which we know only a 
direct one's ſpeech to a particular perſon, or body | few; we have no idea at all of the infinitely ſmall 
of men. To addreſs the Senate.” App. Cato, | particles of which braſs, &c. conſiſt ; and if we ex- 
Sometimes uſed with the particle 16. His vows zo | tend our thoughts to the animal creation, or the 
great Apollo thus adare/t.” Drvp. Sometimes | world of Spirits, our knowledge of them muſt be 
with the reciprocal or perſenal pronoun. He | very imperfect, as the leaſt particle of ſand may 
- edareſſid himſelf to the general.” Theſe acceptations | uzzle the wiſeſt philoſopher, with difficulties re- 
ſeem to be derived from the Italian addrizzare. ating to it. This word is uſed with the parti. © 
ADDRESS, S. (addreſſes Fr.) In a general | cle to. „ ek 
ſenſe, implies the conducting any affair with ſkill, |  A'DEQUATELY, Adv. in a full, ſufficient, 
dexterity, and propriety. An application in order to | compleat, and perfect manner, in its full extent, or 
perſuade. ' Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft ad- | true acceptation. ©** Gratitude conſiſts  adequately'in 
"4; PrxoR., The ſuit or application of a lover. | theſe two things.” Sourn. Juſtly ; with the par- 
„ Made his addreſſes to me.” Spect. 163. Beha- | ticle 6. Proportioned adegugtely to the omniſci- 
viour. A man of a polite addreſs.” Gentee] | ence.” HAMNM. Fuidam. 5 | 5 
carriage. A perſon of no edareſs.” 1 | A'DEQUATENESS,S. equality, perſect reſems 
of underſtanding, preſence of mind, and readineſs to | blance ; juſtneſs of eorreſpondence ;  exaQtneſs of 
make the beſt of every thing that occurs. The wo ee . ei iin 
Fill and addreſs of a miniſter.” SwWIr r. An appli- | ADFECTED, Adj. ( asſactus, Lat.) compounds 
cation from an inferior to a ſuperior. ** The humble | ed, or conſiſting of known and unknown parts. 
addreſs of the lord mayor, &c.” The direction or Adfefted equations in algebra, where the unknown 
ſuperſcription of a letter, or the method in which | quantity is found in two or more different powers, 
a perſon may be directed to. I knew who it came To ADHERE, V. A. (of adbere, Lat.) to ſtick 
from as ſoon as I ſaw the addreſs.” *©* My adareſ: to, like any glutinous matter. Figuratively, to bold 
js at ——,” This ſenſe ſeems not only borrowed - join, or unite. with. ** How every thing 
ſrom the French, addreſſe, but likewiſe from the | adberes together.“ SHARK IS. To pexrſiſt in, or re- 
Italians addrizzare, to direct. I | main firm to a party, perſon, or opinion. Halures 
ADDRESS ER, S. one who ſigns or carries the | 10 the dictates of conſcience.” BOI E. Uſed with 
petition, or delivers the addreſs. it the particle zo. 9 5 | 
ADDU'CENT, Part. (adducens, Lat.) that which! | ADHE'RENCE, S. the quality of flicking or 
draws to or cloſe, in anatomy applied to thoſe adhering to. Strong attachment, ſteady perſeverance; 
muſcles which cloſe, bring forward, or draw toge- *© Their firm adherence. to their religion.“ Spectat. 
ther thoſe parts to which they are affixed; |. | -- No. ir Uſed with the particle 2. 
To ADDU'LCE,'V: A. 10 ſweeten; figurative, |  ADHE'RENCY, S. ſteadineſs of opinion, firm 
to ſoften, or reconcile differences. With many | attachment, ſticking to. Vices have a hative ads 
ſugared words, ſeek to addulece all matters.” Bac, | herency of vexation.” Decay of Niet r. 
Hen. VII. I ADHERENT, Part. (adberens, Lat.) clinging. 
ADENO'GRAPHY, S. (from , and ya", | or ficking to. And ſtuck adberent. Porz, Query, 
Gr.) a treatiſe which deſcribes the glands. + - | If this be not tautology in Mr. Pope? In logic, - 
ADE/PT, S. (adeptus, Part.) a perſon that un- | ſomething, added or not eſſential to a, thing. 
derſtands all the ſectets of his art; originally appro- ADHE RENT, S. a perſon who is ſirm y atta. 
priated to chemiſts, but now applied to perſons of | to any perſon, party. or opinion. * Kings muſt 
any profeſſion, © The preſervation of chaſtity is | ive protection te their. ſubjects and adberents.”* 
eaſy to true adepts.” Porn, © Lord North is a great | RALEIGH, oO 
adept in politics. | . _ ADHE'RER, S. one who is tenacious of any 
ADEPT, Part. (adeptus, Lat.) a perſon who has | tenet; or firmly attached to any perſon, party, or 
acquired a perfect knowledge of any art or ſcience ; | profeſſion. A firm adberer to the eſtabliſhed church.“ 
« Such adept philoſophers as we are told of.” | SwiFT. Uſed with the particle 6. 
BoYLE.' - EARS FR - ADHE'SION, S. (adhefio, Lat.) the act or flate 
A'DEQUATE, Adj. (adeguatus, Lat.) equal, | of ſticking to.  Adberence is. uſed in the primary, 
correſponding, or proportionate to. Adeguate and ſenſe, and appropriated to perſons; but adbefion in 
ſufficient to compaſs their reſpeQive ends: SouTH, | the ſecondary, and applied to matter. More or 
Full, perfect, proper, ſole, and entire. Death feems leſs firm adbeſſon of the parts.” Locks. . Yet ſome- 
to be the whole adegunte object of popular courage.” | times this has, (though imprapesly): been applied to 
Harv. Adequate ideas art thoſe which perfectly | perſons or opinions. The ſame: adhefor zo vice; 
repreſent their archetypes. But, when we ſay we | ATTERB, Uſed with the particle fa. „ 
have an adequate idea of any thing, it muſt be un- N ADHESIVE, Adj. remaining cloſe: _— 1 
ä 5 v | | ick 
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ſticking; or keeping to without any deviation, 4 fi. * ADIPO'SA; Adj. (of adopt, ) in anatomy, ap- 
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heſtve to tlie tract. Trnoms. Aut. I ,| plied to a membrane betwixt the internal part of the 
ADJA'CENCY, S. (adjacens, Lat.) that which | ſkin, and the external ſurface of the muſeles; it is 
lies near; or borders upon. The needle is not | vaſcular, compoſed of a congeries of membranous 
diſtracted by the vicinity of edjacencies.” Brown's | e forming numerous cells, in which the fat 
% ̃ —ĩfßßßß ̃ ⁵ mm 2700 OR FVV 
APA CENTT, Part. {adjacens, Lat.) lying near, | A'DIPOUS, Adj; (adipeſut, Lat.) fat, greaſy; 
e ee —Y wins Hrenb, uſed only by old medical writers. | 308 
«© Adjacent to other mediums of, Gt.“ NEwro mn. ADIT, S. (aditus from ade, Lat.) among mi- 
ADJA'CENT, S. (from adjaces, Lat.) the con- | nets, an avenue, or paſſage, through which a mine 
text or words immediately following, or going be- | is entered, and through which the ore or water is 
fore, * The words receiving à determined ſenſe cattied out- Adits, pumps, and wheels.“ CAREW. 
from their companions-and"aFacents.” Locke, | Impoſſible to make any adits or ſoughs to drain 
ADIA'PHOROUS; Adj. pops, Gr.) in- | them“ Ray, . n 
different, or neutral; in chemiſtry, applied to thoſe | TO ADJ U DGE, V. A. (adjager, Fr.) to decide; 
falts which are neither acid nor alkaline. Our | to give to one of the contending parties in à ſuit at + 
adiaphorous ſpirit may be obtained.” BoyLy.' law, uſed with the particle 0 before the perſon; - 
_ A'DJECTIVE, S. (adjeftivum, Lat. adjectiy, Fr, “ Victory is atjudged to the opponent, or defen- 
of adjicio, to add Bb} wy which denotes the qua- Jant.” ' Locke, ' To ſentence, to condemn, with _ 
lities of a ſubject; as; % Mr. Burke is'a great ora- | to before the puniſnment. Thou art adjudged to 
tor; the word great is an adjeQtive, as denoting-| death.” SAK ERST. To reſolve, to judge. He 
only the quality of the orator. It derives its name | adjrdged him unworthy of his friendfhip and favour.” 
from its being joined or added to another word, RnoLues.: + - | 4141 
either expreſſed or underſtood, in order to limit and ADJU'DGED, Part. determined, decreed. ld. 
reſtrain its ſenſe. © uche caſes.“ AP | os 
' A'DJECTIVELY, Adj. in grammar, after the. ADJU'DICA TION, $.”'(adjadicatis, Lat.) the 
EI Aer TO IE nod 
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ADlIEU, S. (pronounced audũ, of à Fr. to, and | - To. ADJU'DICATE; V. A. (advdice, Lat.) to 
Dieu, Fr. God) a form uſed at taking leave, in its | determine any claim at law; to give the right of 
original? acceptation, a recommendation to the care | fomething controverted to one of the claimants. 

and protection of the divine being; but commonly | A DJUNCT, S. (adjunium, Lat. of adjünge, ta 
uſed only as a ceremony of parting. While now] join to) in rhetorie and grammar, an epithet or ad- 

I take a laſt adiey.” ' Prior. It is applied with | jective, added to enlarge: and augment the energy of 
great beauty to inanimate'beings, as may be evinced a diſcourſe. Something united, but not eſſential. 
from the perufal of Eve's taking leave of Paradiſe, & Learning is but an adjun# to ourlelf!” Stakesy. - 
in Milton. oo 07 J | One joined to another as a companion; or aſſiſtant. 

To ADJOIN, V. A. (adhoindre, a ro Join, | © An a4jun# of ſingular experience and truſt.” 
to unite to, to add; uſed with the particle to before } WoTTON, In philoſophy, ſomething added to a thing, 
hoteflentially belonging to it; a mode, which may 
be ſeparated from its ſubject: As ſmoothneſs in a 
bowl, learnin in a man, motion in a body. Ad- 
juncts are divided into abſolute, which relate to the 
whole ſubject, as paſſions with reſpec̃t to a man- 
Limited; which relate only to a part of their 
e rn relates only to the 
mad, % i iT Of; : > At 22 p 

ADJU'NCTION, S. (adjun#is) the act of join- 
ing Things together; 'or\ftate of, a thing joined. 
ADJU'NCTIVE, Adj. (adjuntivus,' Lat.) that 


the thing united. Should be as marks adjeined.” 
, ner ̃ ĩ on nn 
 ToADJOFN, V. N. (acheindre, Fr.) to be con- 
tiguous to; to lye fo near 28 to touch or join to. 
Th' adjeining fane.” * Dxyp. That Which im- 
mediately follows, applied to propoſitions by Locke. 
| ADJOINING, Part. lying ctoſe to,' that which 
immediately follows. © That being underſtood, pro- 
ceed to the next adjoining.” Loc. 
NATO ADJOU'RN, U. A. (pronounced adjürn, 
of adjourner, Fr. from ad and jour, Fr. a day) to ap- 
point a day; to put off to another time; uſed of | which. joins, or the thing joined. Jonν,]j d ü 
juridical proceedings, and the meetings of parlia- F AD-JU'RA RE'GIS, (Lat. to the king's right): - 
ment. Each houſe may adj urn itſelf.” Bac. | a writ that lies for a clerk preſented to a living by 
To defer to another time. *<: T ſhall adjourn the | the king, againſt thoſe who endeavour to eject him. 
conſideration of it to another time.” Woopw.”'  ' | Reg. of Writs, 51." Fes. W163 | | 


ADJOU'RNMENT, S. (pronounced adjhirn- ADJURA'TION, $.4{ adjurdtis, Lit.) the forme - 
ment,) the deferring to another day. Delay, or pro- | | 


| 2)t of an oath' taken by any perſon; or an oath admi- 
craſtination. „We run out our Rves in adjourn.” niſtered to a perſan whereby he lays under a neceſa 
ments from time to time. L EGATHæIAU S. 


ſity of ſpeaking the truth without diſguiſe. 4 ) 
a To - 


| The various connex ions and adju/imentsof each part,” 


' Gnding the dimenſions and quantity of a thing by the 
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time, ſaying, Curſed, &c.” Joſh. vi. 26. T 
great gage by the moſt pathetic tapics. , “ Ad. 
jured by all the bonds of civil duty.“ Mi... Sampf. 
To ſwear by. © Ye lamps of heaven! inyiolable 
powers! fatal fillets | ye ſacred altars | be all of you 
adjured.” DR VD. To oblige a perſon to declare the 
truth upon oath; a form made uſe of amon the 
Jews, which laid the malefactor under a neceſſity of 
ſpeaking the truth without diſguiſe. ©. I adjure thee | 
py the living God.” Matth. xxvi. 239. 
To ADJUST, V. A. (adjuſter) to regulate, to 
make confiſtent, 44 Faſter than the maſt viſionary 
projector can adjuſt . his ſchemes,” SwifFT. To ſet- 
tle, to reduce to a ſtandard, or criterion ** Whereby 
men may rectify and adjuſ their ſignificatian.” 
Locks. , To ſhew the conformity of one thing to 
another; to render conformable. Uſed with the 
article jo before the thing to which the compariſon 
made. To adjuft the event to the prediction. 
Apis. To place in order, as, Let the lady ad- 
Juft her tucker, ot adju/{ her cap? 
ADJU'STMENT, S. a juſt deſcription, an ex- 
plication and obyiation of difficulties ia à ſubject. 
The farther and clearer adju/{mert of this affair.“ 
Woopw. The ſuitableneſs of one part to another. 


Ars 20 | 
A'DJUTANT, S. (adjutans, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary fignification, an helper, or aſſſſtant. More 
particularly an officer in the army, who aſſiſts a ſupe- 
rior, particularly the. a 6b in diſtributing the pay, 
and overſeeing the puniſhm | 
The French uſe this term IV VA of an aid du camp. 
. ADJU'TANT-GENERAL, - one who attends 
the general, aſſiſts in cquncil, and carries the orders 
from one part of the army to another. TE 
A'DJUTOR, 8. (adjutor, Lat.) a helper ; one 
Who gives aſſiſtanſe . 
: ADJUTO'RIUM, 8. (Lat, from 4&uve) in 
anotamy, the bumerug, or ſhoulder- hoi 
becauſe of great uſe jn lifting up the arm. 
A'DJUTORY, Adj. (edjatorius, Lat.) that 
which gives, or can give aſſiſtance. Adiutory bones, 
in anatomy, are two bones which reach from the 
ſhoutders to the elbows: * ; 
ADJU'TRIX, S. (Lat.) a female helper, or a 
woman who aſſiſts. SY; ne. ECL 
AD LUBITUM, (Lat. 2. pleaſe,) a phraſe 
made uſe of by medical and muſic writers. 
ADMEA'SUREMENT, S. the meaſuring, or 


ol 


application of a ſtandard or rule: In law, a writ 


up another that reſts 


ent of the inferior, men, | 


dener fa called, þ of the © 


„ ADMINTSLE.- S, fadminiculum, Lat.) an old 
law term, help, aid, ſupport; ſomething which holds 


it. 

To APA N ISTER, Cain, Lat.) to afford, 
to cee ware the ides of help or ſervice. . Let 
zephirs bland admini/ier their tepid genial airs,” 
PMILLIPS> In pelitics, to manage, or conduct the 
affairs of government. What cer is beſt admi» 
niſtrad is beſt.” Pork. In judicial courts, to tender, 
or apply to a perſon to take his oath. To admi- 
nifter an oath.” In church government, to perform 
the office of a miniſter, or prieſt, in giving the ele- 
ments of. bread and wine, Cc. in the ſacrament, 
Io qdminger the ſacrament.” In phyſic, to diſ- 
penſe medicines, preſcribe and apply remedics. Aa. 
mini ſtering phyſic. Warzz's Voy. To be ſub- 
ſervient to; to contribute to; with the particle 0, 
& Adminifters to the pleaſure.” Spect. No, 477. In 
law, to take poſſeſſiog of the goods and chattels of 
a perſon dying withqut will, to give in an inyentory 
thereof on oath at the Commons, and oblige one's 
ſelf to be acountable for them. Becauſe the exe. - 
cutor durſt not adminiſſer. Mart. Scribl, - 2 

To ADMYNISRATE, V. A, (odninifre, Lat.) 
to apply, or make uſe of. Inwardly admini/trated.” 
Woopw. A term peculiar to pbyſic, and ſeldom 


uſed - 75 | writers. FA 2 
ADMINISTRATION, S. (admini/tritio, Lat.) 
the act of enforcing, or applying, according to the 
ſenſe of a law. In the adminiffration of his law.“ 
SHAKESP. Hen. IV. The diſcharge of one of the 
chief offices of ſtate, which reſpects the direction of 
public affairs. .** In the ſhort time of his admini 
ration. Dxxp. The active or executive part o 
overnment. The eg in too 
ew hands.“ SWIFT. | e eee e with 
the care of public affairs, ** The preſent agminiftras. 
tian are thought ſo unequal to the taſk of govern- 
ment, that many petitions: have been preſented to 
his majeſty for their removal.” Diſpenſation. . By 
the univerſal admini/tration of grace.” SrRAT. In 
law, the act or ſtate of a+ perſon, who takes charge 
of png dying inteſtate, and is accounts. 
able for them, when, hereto required. - The biſhop 
of the dioceſe where the party dies, is to grant admi- 
niſtration; but if the deceaſed bas goods in ſeveral 
dioceſes, termed in law Jona notabilia, it muſt. then 
be granted by the arehbiſhop in the prerogative court: 
The perſons to whom adminiſtration may be granted, 
are, 1ſt, to the huſband of his wife's goods and chat- 
tels: 20, tothe wifeof the huſband's; but in default 
of either of theſe, 3dly, to the children, of either ſex; 
In caſe there be none; 4thly, to the father and 
mother; after them, Sthly, to a brother or ſiſter of 
the whole or half blood; in default of theſe, 6thly, 
| to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin, and 


brought againſt ſuch as ufurp more than their due. 
ADM NSURA'TION, S. the act of determi- 


ning or finding the dimenſions by a ſtandard, rule, 


or meaſure, 


for want of all theſe, zthly, to any other perſon, at 


the diſcretion of the. ordinary, & c. Wood's Inſt. 
333. 3 Salk, 33. On granting edniny/irotion, bond 


A DM 


** 


with ſureties muſt be taken for the adminiſtrator to 
make and exhibit an inventory of the goods of the 
deceaſed, to render a juſt account; and after debts 
are paid, to diſtribute the ſurplus according to law. 
2 Lev. 173. Stat. 22, 18 Su In r bore 

ADMINISTRA'PI N, CUMTERTAME'NToO 
ANNExXo (Lat. with a teſtament or will annexed) 
in law, is where an executor refuſes to prove a will, 
and, on that account, adminiſtration with the will 
annexed to it, is granted to the next of kin. Admi- 
niſtration pendente lite, or whilſt a ſuit is depending; 
and adminiſtration durante ab ſentia extra regnum, du- 


ring a perfon's abſence from the kingdom, are granted 
by the — — 3 Sal. a - . 
ADMPNISTRATIVE, Adj. that which aids, 


ſupports, or affifts : that by which any thing is dif- 
charged, executed, or performed. ; AS 
| ADMINISTRA'TOR, S. (admiziftritor, Lat.) 
a perſon who officiates/ as a miniſter or prieſt-in'a 
church. An occaſional of ſettled adminiſtrator.” 
WaArrs. In law, he who has the s-of a man 
dying without will committed to his charge, and is 
accountable for them, when required by the ordinary. 
The office of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of 
executors, - with re; to the burial, 3 
funeral expences,' and paying the debts, &c. of the 
deceaſed j but, as this power is communicated b. 
adminiſtration, he can do nothing before that is 
granted. If an infant is entitled to adminiſter, the 
adminiſtration is granted to another, durante minori 
erate, or till he be one and twenty; and ſuch ſub- 
ſtitute cannot ſell the goods of the deceaſed, except 
it be neceſſary to pay the debts, or where they are 
periſhable. . 4 Nl 
- ADMINISTRA'T ORSHIP, 8. the office of an 
adminiſtrator ?!))!!! WI $1} 
 ADMINISFATRIX,.S. (Lat.) a female ho 
has the goods and chattels of a perſon dying inteſtate, 
committed to her charge. 6 
A'DMIRABLE, Adj. (admiräbilis, Lat.) worthy 
of admiration. The more power he hath to hurt, 
the more admirable is his praiſe, that he will not 
kurt.“ Sar. e ho 129 104 9 fs 
AD'MIRABLENESS, S. the quality which is 
capable of exciting wonder, admiration, and in- 
cl _ the idea of worth, excellence, and unexpected 
per aon. 53 194 a £22 G >" LH] 
ADMINART LIT V, S. (admiräbilis, Lat.) the 
quality or ſtate which cauſes admir ation. 
 A'DMIRABLY, ' Adv. (from admirable, and + 
of lie, Sax- implying manner, er quality) in manner 
which excites an idea of contrivance, perfection, and 
worth, ſo as to produce admiration, ** Admirably 
well contrived.” AbDplns. | 
AD*MIRAL, 'S. (formerly ſpelt ammiral, from 
ammiral, Teut; ammirael, Dut. and admiral, Fr.) a 
great officer, who has the chief command of. a fleet. 
According to Du Cange, the Sicilians were the firſt, 
and the Genoeſe the next, who gave this name to 


3 | 


* 4 
$ 4 


the commander of their naval affairs; and it is ſup- 
poſed” that Philip of France, introduced the name 
into Europe in 1284, and the firſt mention of this 
name among us was in the reign of Edward I. The 


„* 


{r confita at pre 


the ſecondary idea of ſometh 


ment; marked thus (7). 


ſhip which has the admiral on board. The admi- 
ral's galley.” KnoLLEs, - Lord high-admiral, one 
inveſted with power to determine by himſelf or de- 


puties, all crimes committed on the ſea and its coaſts. 
James, dyke of York, and afterwards king, bore this 


office; but at preſent it is divided amongſt ſeveral 
perſons, who are ſtiled lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty. Under the admiral is a rear-admiral, wha 


commands a third ſquadron of men of war, and car- 
ries his flag with the arms of his country in the 


mizzen-top of his ſhip; and a vice-admiral, . who 


commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his ſlag 


on the ſhip's foretop. o 
. AD'MIRALSHIP, S. the office of an admiral. 
_ AD'MIRALTY,S. (ammiraulti, Fr.) the office or 

r of the lord-high admiral, or lords commiſſioners. 
of \a_ firſt commiſfioner, who. 
preſides at the board, and fix others who take place, 


in the order their names are ſet down in the com- 
| miffion, - They haue the chief direction of the affairs 


of the navy; their juriſdiction is over Great- Britain, 
. 
elonging. All warrants for. building, and providing 
ſhips with warlike ſtoves. ave ſigned: by them. On 


the entering into u war, they give:direions, to the | 


F 
LL 


navy and victualling officers for. pre and victus 
alling ſuch ſhips as are found fit for ſerviee: and to 
rebuild the reſt. Admiraity- court, is that where the 
cauſes relating to maritime affairs are trigd;z the 


chief is at Doctor's -C London. All pro- 
pron. in this court run in the name of the, lord · 
admiral, called judge of the admi- 


„who has 4 
ralty, uſually a doctor of civil law, two regiſtere, 
advocates, proctors and a. marſhal. The, judge is 
conſtituted by the king's patent; and holds his _— 
guam diu ſe bene geſſerit; as long as he behaves him- 
ſelf well. This court is not eſteemed: a court of 
record, becauſe it is governed by the civil law, and 
the judge is not authoriſed to take ſuch recognizance, 
as a court of record may. The court is ruled by the 
civil law, and thoſe of Rhodes and Oleron. Admi- 
ra office is a place, where thoſe officers meet, who 
have the directions of naval affairs. | | 

'. ADMIRA'TION, S. (admiratio, Lat.) a paſſion 
excited, when we diſcover a gteat excellence in = | 
object; and yet ſee that it contains a great deal 
more, which our faculties cannot diſcover, or comy 
prehend. There is a.pleaſure in admiration.” 
TiiLoTs. In ſuch a manner as to. excite wonder. 
% Reaſoning to admiration.” Surprize, including 
ing culpable. Your 
boldneſs I with admiration ſee.” Davp. In gram- 
mar, a point, ſtop, or character, which denotes, that 
the ſentence before it, implies wonder or aſtoniſh- 


To 


A Dr. 


- 
— — _ 
—— — 5 4 : q "4 


— — — 


o ADMIRE, V. A. „* Lat.) to look 
upon with wander, including efteem ; and ariſing 
from the — 

excellence; e philoſophic paſſion truly admires 
and adores,” GLANVIITEZ. With the particle ay 
6% Adpired as his own creation.” 

- ADMUERED, Part. that which occaſions great | 
. a and affvoiſhment. : « Your moſt admired 
diſorder.” Mach TFL. 

ADMURER, S. one wha feels the paſkon of ad- 
8 riſing, at the ſight, or contemplation of any | 


thing ſurpriaingly excellent. He wha wanders, or. | 


ds with admiration. .:** Friends and admirers ob 


of unexpected and inenbaviies | ö 


carporating one body or fluid with another by mig 
ing. BY admixtion 1 ſalt, ſulphur, &c,” mo 
ADMI'XTURE, S. the blending or, mingling 
| Bru body with another. . t Derived from the adrix- 
| ture of another ſharp bitter ſubſtance.” HAR VBS WTV. 
To ADNMO'NISH, V. He 1 Lat. I to 
e or give advice, with epalition 
„ Admonifhed him egainſt - ilful piece of 
genuity.“ Decay of piety. To reprove. * 
neue we a brother.“ 2 Theſſal. iii. MS, To Ti 
rſon a hint, to warn, © As Moſes was 
d of God.” 1 viii. 5. 10 put in mind of 
—_ uſed with the partiale of. H= of than 


each other. Spectat. In familiar la ann 
who is ſmit with the perſanal charms of = female. 
„ An admirer of miſs . 
ADMPURINGLY, Adv. as. ed with admis 
ration. 84. and mournfully.“ SMAK sr. 
Wien admration. We may furth | rap 
ADMISSIBLE, leigt Band ) 05 
0..ADMISSIBLE, A edmge, Lat. may 
be gronted —— 25 e N 
: * — 4 Harz * 
A 18810 e Lat 
or permiſſion of entering 
poor ſuitors, with for — wag — 


. 1 Amory — 
K es abet A 


ben er tee, 2 Fren 
this heat,” Woapw, Te 
nt Full i 
. Examiii non 1 


5 to. 
To 2 allow, or ſuffer a 
an office. He admitted, for a on clerk, aiper 

Dc.“ CI AREND. To grant a ſuppaſition, — 


— 2 


ment, as true.  & Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound 
thy fide.” FainrFax. To grant, ia a general ſenſez 
to allow uſed with the particle . If. you once 
admit of latitude.“ Davy. 

ADMITTABLE, Adj. that which may be ad- 
mitted, applied both to perſons and things. A 
deacon was adwmittedle.” AYLIFF, Pareg. 


' ADMUFFANCE, S. a permiffion/ of a perſon 


to take and exerciſethe functions of any office, *< A 
ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceffity.” Hooks. 
Acceſfs. Tie gold, which buys adnittauce. 
SHAKESP, Paſſage, or power of entering. As 
to the admittance of the weighty. elaſtic Fe the 
air into the blood.” AaBUTRN. | 

To ADMͤIX, V. A. (adniſcee, De) 
or mingle with ebſe. 


fomething 
ADMI'X TION, S. the joining, bleadiag, or in- 


* * 


join to, 


wicked ways ſhall them a Mu raw. 11 6 F 
 ADMO*'NISHER,. S. the; perſon who reminds 
another of his duty, and fehfoves — a his faults, 
„Horace was a mild edimgvidber.. 
ADMQ@/'NISHMENT, S. (from — a] kint 
by which. a perſon is reproyed for hi je- 
minded of his duty. His 
Par. Lad. | 5 Thy grave adumifoments preveil with 
a” ShaK er. Hen. V. This _ —— 


'ADMON/ITION, 8. {amis Lats). a hint 
of duty. . Admenitias congeraing: theſe, not vas 
* Moers, A-remindi 8; porſen of hie 
duty, or roprogf- for we nsglect of. it.. — 
ſecond and third addition they had gothi 
Sou ru Waring. They are wrinten' for our 
monition.?”, 1 Con. X. II. A Bac 2 
N. and obedience to the :warniags that are given. 
er up in tbe ee o 5 


Epheſ. vi 101 915 
*ADMONITIGNER,. 8 One Ahe del 
giving adm. Uſd i 2 


in «ledicrous ſeuſt;: | 49 Albeic 
the « 9 did ſeem, at firſt, ta . 
ſeript form of prayer at all.. Hon. 
: 454% FORY, N — Tan | 
| ac — gives and excites * the Ne 
Aa © - C4 
Ta ADO VR. V. A. 1 Lale 
0 wiapptoach, ; er bring naa 60. K If-upte 
the powder of loadſtone, or iron, 6 . 
. HIER 
N art in ana 
applied to. 2 cogt of the che, e ai ant 3 
and likewiſe conj unctiua or albuginea. It is that which 
is called tha white of. the eye, d is fared dy the 
tendins of ken ene which: FR Lie sie 
Sun 8 vegetable 
e and hom on the: forget 3 
moines 


N or — erete on the 
oF tho altsets, produced from 
bulbous rooted plants, clakly -connedeil with. the 
parent plant, as in the narciſus, amaryNis,. Ac. 
A0, S. (om. a: explarive and ,] dificultys 
urhen f auch; Wu nuch an dv partly 
kept awake.” Darn. With the pcepoſitiat ann 
buſtie, noiſe, or want, ._ . All this ads abous 
 ofdan's 


Ty D © 


AP 


2 ͤ — - 


or more; it ſigniſies a greater appearagce or ſhow of 
buſmeſs than what is real, and is taken in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe. 1 made-ne:avr.ads; but tobe all.“ 
SHAKESP: Hen. IV. Wen kern mo pre ade. 2 
Romeo and Juliet. ag N. e e 
T 8. (odeliferitin, Due the 
ng. am th; commencing frani his in- 
— ending 2 his ful growth uſually com- 
puted to be between fifteen and weary - five, if not 
thirty yeurs aß age. Tbe computed it from 
twelve 'to-tivcnty-five in. imalcs; kind itt FEwenty-ane 
in females. “ A; erckous time of-ch5ldbood acl ances 
Burak r. UOUHS 62 „ ie tn TO wann 


tate between! paberty and mand. In the laſt 
32 ap makes: dins-twentp ding”? _ 
Vulg. E r Wars ef £411; Hom 02 |: a 4 154 

ADONIS, 1 E 
in AN, yr Cyvar: Hg Cyptus, 
ineaſt, witbchjsco opener 5 6.29 
> favaurite,of tue. 


$ do dezuts} 
ful, that 2 "ichece and for- 
ſook the ceeſtial abods for there òfihis ch. 
But be being at qaſt ſlain by an Krymantbean boar; 
eee eee 
* ted by an MOUTBINY 
Sa Biblua dd, . 3 — ri 
teemed aa 3 time'ts cexcmony.: hr; 
Maundrel,: in mn 
count of the manner of .the mourhing, and an:oxphs 

— the rivess: ved, like: blobd, ah 
that time. Phe moral aGithe fable s fo-obviomy 
that to cixplain it tonthaſe h¹ den- 


ces pf eit pleaſures,” would" be: gi an 
to their unde b. — abr, rm the] 


lemn ceremonies hinted at above, which were 
brate it ByKliz, ia the emp of Ving /iri/Kogour 
of Venus and in nemo Adenis. i beets, 
or the gardrne of :Adoninyi 
is the prockfliemyibeyrbaranic iGietbiah segn 
tranſieat pH D and big, ofbdetprrbdts 
ppc 4. thoſe; plants and: re whick Jo 
pots, and arg it. on the- erf des enen, 
conicd,, c 10 I 10 0 O ing“ 
ADO'NIGs.1A poetry, a mort . as 
ling only! . Ordo onde xi and derives 
its name _— being uod rms the dises nade to 
kLmenttheabſpetifdons) d bn 15] n g 16 
Tao aDOF E, V. A. c, Livt..66ifabfliquie |. 
| another perſon's fan cinficad cin, and make 
him capable of inheriting, as if ſa-byynatwie.059 Ver 
I could p Heir „ 


2 
Sue inn make 


. a8 — — the prigciples 
of ED i Yo Wim nr, R ?? vom 


A0 FTI O NS. ls, Ler hab aft whareliy 


Adam's fatherhood,” Locks. With the words grin, | any petſon 


h 
A DOLESCENGY, 8. (fre Ano Nn) the 


Aﬀfront | ' thee aoingraziray 


wins another into his family, one him 
for - his ſon, and appoints him for his heir. U 
cuſtom of adoption was common 
yet it was not practiſed, but for certain cauſes e- 
preſſed in the laws, and with certain fermalities 
uſual in fuck caſes: they fürſt learnt it from the 
Greeks. This adoption was a ſort of imitation'of 
nature, intended for the comfort of thoſe who had 
no children; therefore: he that was to adopt was to 
have no children of his own, and to be paſt the 
of getting any; nor were eunuchs allowed to. 
— under an actual impotency of beget- 
ting child ten; neither was ĩt la wful for a young man 
— — bave beem q- 
trary to the order of nature; nay, it was e- 
guwed: that he who'adopted ſhould be at leuſt eighteen. 
years| older chan bis adopted ſon, that there might 
appear a ns no Lata of his — natural father. 
ao applied 10 of | Our 
Saviour, : — Kaens the! communicetivn: or che marita of 
hin death which bringapplict! 0 us by ibaptifin, we 
becomes the dcliidrea of God; and haves pare 
mtheiinheritdace'of heaven. This i the dofrine 
| night: by St. Paul in ſeveral rns N — in 


Ram ib. 1 — 09478 V5 

to AD@PT] \Lat. that which 
ia Aunted. ae — anvereſt mn 2. 
tive on, as Bacon: Hewh 

n —— — GT 
Arrirrx. Nei, n 9056 . n. 


and anght to receie dioine henour. 
98 . — 8 


NE 


—— l 8172 (tA 
men of 4. 


296612 


„„ RDO NAB 


vine worſhip, | z 1 
Ss . RA*DION, & 8. ede alis, Lat. ) dhe aA of 
pping, with reveren rence. _—_— and love: The 
external ad of /homage' God; diftinpuiſhed 
1 Dy — t ternat a 
u. | paid to perſoas in hig poſts; or'in 
eſtoein 5 5-What: ix coll, adoration fe. 
vaxtse; Hen. V. si 13168908 11 £45: 
To ADORE, V. A. ( adero, Lat.) to reverence, 
ta. hanaur' with divine worſttip.) * The: mountain 
uymphs} and Themis, they adere,”,- Darn. To 
e, (Hr of: — cheers, 
ani Y 1 their 


er bns „or: 621m 3119 x 12 
. S. a: perſon who pays divine n 
One who e reverential 
— "20s ſo feveze ant adorer of truth,” 
CLaneno. In common convert ion 4 lover vrho 
amt idolies the object of his affection. “ Fher 
aum tob-devourl) ſtand.“ Puro, io buff 
2: Ta ADO- NN v. A. (adorns, Lat.) to ſet off 
ith: dacfs, N. Na bade. n for her 2 * 
ev. 


the Romans; = 


-' ADORABLE Adj. (eb 2 nant 


the — rm 


* 
. 
— —— — 2 —ü—ä4e— 


ADR 


Rev. xxi. 2. To deck with ornaments, | 4 gal- 
lery adorned with pictures.“ CowrizY. To convey 
ſplendor, or pomp. Thou ſhalt 
with thy tabrets.“ Jerem: xxxi. 6. To be embel- 


liſhed, or graced with oratory,” and elegance of 158 


language. « To be named, une and NG, 2 
SrRATrTr. | 2) 
 ADO'RNMENT, 8. „ advantage: of. orna- 
ment, applied both to dreſs and the faculties of the 
mind. Before they had motion and ama. i 
RALBIGH. > 
ADO WN, Adv. (from anda Sax.) from a 
kigher ſituation to a lower; down. Thrice did 
ſhe fink adewn.” Fairy Queen. Seldom _—_— any: 
but ical writers. 
ADO WN, Prep. fowarts hs ground, n 
wards, or down. *©** Adown her Ry _ her 
* h of hair.“ Davp. 'S $19 
/DRAGANTYH, S. in an men 
it diſtils by inciſion from the trunk or great roots ot 
a plant, which is ſmall and thorny, with thin len 
der leaves, and gow in ſevetal parts in the Levant. 
The gum is of different colours, as white, red; and 
blacks. It is of great uſe in medicine, will diſſolve 
in any aqueous menſtruum z and, being ſmooth and 
ſoftening, is of ſervice ia abating the acrimony. of 
humours in \ catarrhs,: and in ſeminal wenkneffes. 


Skinners and curriers uſe great quantities of dt in 
e their leather, and prefer the red and black, 
others uſe white or Ian 


ADRA /MMELECH, 8. (Pur wn, Heb, the. il- 
luſtrious Kings or. the power of the king, or counſel 
n adar, Heb. illuſtrious, or power, and m meterh;. 
a king ot counſel) the ſoh of Sennacherid,'(kidg. of 
Aſſyria, who killed his father. 11 Kings, is. 36: | vaxcid, 
Likewiſe an idol of the Sepharvites, „ er 
offered their children, 11 Kings xix. „oni 
 ADRIA'NOPLE HABA Ni PLE, (a- 
wehe, Gr. Adrian's city,) 2 large city in Romania, 
in European Turkey. At; firſt named Aceſtes, but 
received its preſent name from the emperot Adrian, 
who repaired it in 1a. Befbre his time, tt. was 
- Called Aſendam, and the Turks, Edrinèth:: It 


is ſituated in a beautifu plain, watered by three ri- 


vers. It is one of the four royal cities, honoured 
with the reſidence of tlie grand fignior. It is a place 
of great trade, has a ff 
taken from the Chriſtians, in 1360, by ſultan Amu- 


rath I. was the reſidence of the Turkiſh emperors, | 


till they took Conſtantinople; is built in a circular 


form, being eight miles round, and is ſurrounded : 
with walls and towers. Some: of the moſques are 


covered with copper and decorated with high and 
noble towers. 
26 deg. 27 min. N. 
ADRI FT, Adv. (at 
pleaſure of a torrent. — adrin Down the | 
| river.” MitTown, In a — ſenſe, at 
random, without reſtraint, or following the firſt im 


Af IS 
5 Dan.) driven at the | 


ry for making ſilk, was 


Roy. 42 w ro min, N. Long. 


again be adorned: E: 


1: 


| D V | 
' pulſe; «6 Frequent tecolledtion wilt top N ininds 
from running adrift,” Locks. 


ADRO'IT,' Adji (Fr. from adroit,) one wks is 
ves aQive; ingenious 3 dexterous; cunning or crafty. 
n gurt ſtont fellow would er 
whole family.” 288 4 ; 
 ADRO' [TN 8, 8. dexterity; realtheſs'; i- 
vity; aſſiduĩity. Neither this nor the preceding 
word ſeem. to be perfectly naturalized.” Jounson. 
-ADR'Y, Adj. wanting drink; thirſty. «+ err 
we s health when he was not 3: | 
ITETIOUS; Adj. adfeititins, Lat. ) — 
in — tupply ofleomplete, added unneceſſarily. 4 HA. 
2 ornaments. Spurious; in — _- 
_ 5 borrowed, ot counterfeit. 
STRUCTION, 8. (adtriftis, Lat.) foul 
of binding t : -contraQting into a lefſer com- 
— * to medicines which EW the Pons 
8 Wy 0-H VELA 
ADVANCE. 1 V. A. , Fr,) to 
or move forward, with relation toepladel . Her't 
ſteps in ch ror x4 clime advancing.” Par.: Loſt. To 
raiſe i to. a higher poſt ; to prefer; Ahiſuerus ad- 
vanceuiHaman.“ Eſth. iii. 1. To-exalt, by improve- 
ment.. To advance the nature of man co its 
higheſt perfection.“) 'T'tLLOTs, To adorn, 
to communicate honour. Ai the calling 
the 9 ropes more advances his 
SS0UTH::- propoſe ; to offer; ta produoe- 1 
dare not aduaxce my opinion againſt the j ent of 
r rn. In a mercantile ſenſe, 
pay before the tine of reimburſement arrives. "FD | 


e * a peiſun money, or commoditie. 
. V. Nera come forward. « 40. 
9 fgbe” Paar. To make a pro- 
hey: who would were in Ie 
1＋ HAM logo li a bo | 
" ADV'ANCE, 8. (from n the act of — 
ming forwards, or approach. '** The enemy's a- 
wance towards it.“ CLAREND. . The liberties granted 
a ſuitor. „ [DF he- indecent advances. ſhe — to 
Lain han, Horz 's Odyff. Gradation, or 
dual increaſe. * Phaſe igradual advances mani : 
his divine power.” Arrius. ' Raiſing to a higher 
degree of — — or perfection. For the advance, 
and — human nature“ Locks. | 
-AD V'ANCE::FO'SSE,,'or: DITCH, in fortifi- 
cation;: a ditch, drawn round the efplanade origlacis 


of à place, as far as the * to prevent 4 
ampere from the beſiegers. See Fog. Advance 
Guard, is the firſt line of an army in e 
next to — 
J — ENT, S. the act of gaining 
rogreſa. It makes daily advancements.” 
— romotion to a higher ftation ; preferment. 
«© Thequick adviancement of her huſband,” Tatler; 


ten, 
d nifies 


ing.” 


No. 33. Raifing to a greater pitch of eion, 
— 1 Advancement 2 ih tus un 


Vr 


AD- 


improvement. 


divine converſation,” Tatler, No. 32. 


— — —⅛ 
* 
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+ ADVA'NCER,. S. one 170 promotes or for- 
wards. No aduancer of the king's matters.“ 
Bac. Greater advancers. of defamatory deſigns,” 
Government of the Tongue. 
|  ADVA'NTAGE, S. uſed with H or aver before 

the perſon. The better or ſuperiority of à perſon, 
„ The laity have fome advantage ever the cher 1.“ 
Seaar. 4 Would have the advantage f us,” Ar- 
TERS. Uſed with make, take, or get, it implies ſu- 
periority acquired by ftratagem, or cunning ; 
« Whereof they mate advantage.” SPENCER. De- 
ſigning to take. advantage, and proſecute. him,” 
Sw1FT. ( Leſt Satan ſhould, get an.advantage of us.” 
2 Cor ii. 2. A. favourable opportunity. Give 
me advantage of ſome brief r . OTazzLo, 
Aſter to a manner productive of the greateſt appro- 
bation, or ſnendor. True wit is nature to ad- 
vantage dre(s'd.” PoE. Self- intereſt, profit, or gain. 
Thou ſaidſt, What advantage will it be to thee ??” 
Job. xxxv. 3, A premium, or profit greater than 
What can. be claimed by law . 4 You neither lend 
nor borrow upon advantage.” Merch. of Ven. 
To ADVANTAGE, V. A. (avantage, Fr.) to 
benefit. What hurts or advantages the body.“ 
Locks. To improve, promote, or forward. To 
advantage it in one of the beſt capacities,” GLAN- 
YILLF,, To acquite profit to profit. What is 
1 man, advantaged, if he gain the whole world ?“ 
uke ix. 258, 3 „ 4 
_ ADVA'NTAGED, Part. poſſeſſed of advan- 


tages. 8 | 
"ADVANTA'GEOUS, Ag}. conducive to profit. 


Au- proved into a very advantageous opportunity.” 
Hamm. Fundam. Uſeful or ſerviceable. *%* Some 


„„ 


| creaſed, 
Darn. 
ADVENTIVE, 8. 


fot mal invitation; a caſual viſiter. Room enough 


natural.“ Bac. Nat, Hiſt. 5 
AD VENTI TIOUS, Adj. {adventitizs, Lat.) 
ſuperadded, or acquired, in oppoſition to natural. 
% Tho' we may call the obvious colours natural, and 
the others adventitious.” BoyLs, That which is not 
of the ſame nature. Admixture of; other adunti- 
tious mineral matter,” Woopw. Additional, or in- 
« Adventitious fires raiſed by high meats.” 


« If the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the 


4 e 


one who viſits without a: 


for them, and for the adventives alſo.” Bacon., 
ADVENTURE, S. (dvanture, Fr.) an incident 
not under our direction; a hazard. Two ſtood 
upon their adventure.” Hayw. After the words at. 
all, without any certain direction. Blows flew ar 
all adventures.” Hayw. Hazarding all dangers. . 
© Reſolved to take Pondicherry at A adventures.” 
An"attempt in which ſome riſque is run. Or, 
failing in the adventure, die.” Dkyp. An incident; 
or occurrence. Humble adventures.” 'Tatter, 
No. 7. In commerce, a parcel of goods, . fent :to 
foreign parts, at a perſon's own riſque. # 
To ADVE'NTURE, v. N. to ſtand the chance, 
to run the riſque. © I have adventured.to try.” 
| SHAKESP, In an active ſenſe, to endanger; Ad- 
ventured his life,” Judg. ix. 17. Sometimes uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun. He adventured 
ar e ea e aerbs 
 - ADVE'NFURER, S. (avanturier, Fr.) a perſon . 
who ſeeks occaſions of hazard z one who expoles 
Himſelf to danger; a knight errant. © He is a great 
adventurer.” F airy-Q, He who runs a great riſque, 


advantageous „ thay be atchiev'd.” Mirr. When 
uſed with to before perſons, of ſervice, ©* Tis ad- 
vautageous te him ta know bimſelf,” MI r. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
conducing to convenience, advantage, or profit. It 
was advantageouſly ſituated. ARBUTH, OS 
ADVANTA/GEUUSNESS, S. which conduces 
to profit, ſervice, or convenience. The advan- 
0 of his te us,” BOYEE. Uſed with the par- 
P 1 | | 
To ADVE'NE, v. A. {adveneo, Lat.) to be- 
come a part of a thing, including the idea of fome- 


"ICS 


venes to the act itſelf. 


thing added, and not eflential, «* Whatever ad- | 
ADVE'NIENT, Part. (adveniens, part. pref. / | 


Lat.) that which is ſuperadded; additional, inei- 
dental, „ Extrinſically advenient.” GLANVIIIE. 

Vet further removed by advenient deception.” ' 
Brown. | i ts | 


ADVENT, 8. (u, Lat. a coming, an ap- 


proach) a feſtival in the chriſtian church, being four 
preparation for' | 


121.) what 


weeks ſet apart by the church, as a 
| the, approaching feſtival of Chriſtmas, 


VE'NTINE, Adj. (adventinus, 


| 


| | both courage and ſkill, 


Our merchants ſhall no more adventurers be.” 
Davp. * Men are fools who are adventurers in the 
lottery.” He who undertakes, either by himſelf, or 
in companies, the ſettlement of colonies or conqueſts 
of places. The adventurers and planters of New- 
England. PosTLETHw. Dic. 8 
ADVENT URO Us, Adj. ready to be expoſed 
to the greateſt danger. Was never khown a more 
advent'rous knight.” DRY D. Applied to things, en- 
terpriſing, full of hazard, difficulty, and zequiring 
| „ Attempt a more adver'trous 
„ 7: | 
ADVE'NTUROUSLY, Adv. in a daring, bold, 
and hazardous manner, | 
ADVE'N I URESOME, Adv. in a manner ſub- 
JJ 7 „ 
A DVERB, S. (adverbium, Lat.) in grammar, n 
word joined to a verb, adjective, or participle, to 
ſhew their manner, degree, or quantity. Thus, he 
tuns fwifth ; the word ſwiftly is an adverb, Joined to 
the verb runs, to ſhow the manner in which the ac- 
tion of running is performed; and as this term is 
"moſt commonly joined with verbs, it derives its 
name from thence, „ F 


bs acquired, in opppſition £2 that which is natural 
z 4 1 , 9 ; = 42 F 4 -: 


* 


} 
: 


| ADVE'RBIAL, Adj. 1 in the ſenſe or m; in- 
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adverſary of God and man.“ ML r. 


« Sweet are the uſes of adverſity.” SHAKESP, 
_ A'DVERSELY, or A'!DVERSLY, Adv, ad- 
verſely, unfortunately, unbappily z diſagreeably. 
< Tf the drink you give me touch my palate adverſe- 


the particle to before the object. 
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ner of an adverb in a ſentence. Adverbs, though 
very numerous, may be reduced to certain claſſes, 
the principal of which are thoſe of order, of place, 
of time, of quantity, of quality, of manner, of affir- 
mation, of doubting, of compariſon,. and of inter- 
r 

ADVE'RBIALLY, Adv. in the manner of, an 
adverb. T think alta was joined adverbrally with 


| tremit.” ApptrsoN. 


ADVE'RSARY, S. {adverſarius, Lat.) a perfon 
who ſets himſelf in oppoſition to another. Th' 
Antagoniſt, 
„Noble, as the adverſary I come to cope.” K. Lear. 
An enemy, or one who ſeeks to do another an in- 
jury. „ An adverſary, on the contrary, makes a 
ſtricter ſearch into us.“ Spectat. No. 399. : 
grammar, a word implying oppoſition, or contraſt ; 
as in this ſentence, © This man is honeſt, but he 
will get drunk.” But is an adverſative conjunction. 
_ A'DVERSE, Adj. (adverſus, Lat. in proſe it is 
now accented on the firſt ſyllable; in verſe, on the 
firſt by Skakeſpeare and Roſcommon ; on the laſt by 
Dryden ; and on either, indifferently, by Milton) 
contrary. ©** Twice by adverſe winds from Eng- 
land's bank—Drove back.“ SHaKese. Hen, VI. 
Acting in oppoſite directions. Two polar winds 
blowing adver/a” Milr. F iguratively, con:rary 
to the wiſh or deſire, Be try'd in humble ſtate 


and things _ Par. Reg. Applied to condi- 


tion, unſucceſsful ; calamitous, in oppoſition to proſ- 
rous. ** Unhappy men, of adverſe fate.“ Roscom. 
Vith the diſpoſition of an enemy, oppoſing the in- 
tereſts of another. Her father was grown her 


edverſe party.“ SibxEx. . e 
sT, S. Cadvbyſſtas, Lat.) a ſtate öp- 
poſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe of ſorro /. Let 
me embrace theſe four adver/ities.” SHAK EST. Po- 
verty. A ſtate of affliction, miſery, and misfortune. 


% . SHAKESP, 8 | | | 

To ADVE'RT, V. N. {adverto, I. at.) to take 
notice of; obſerve, to regard, or attend to: with 
«© Not capable at 
once to advert to more than one thing.“ RA on 


Creat. To apply the mind or attention to. * To? 


advert the mind to an object.“ Jos. Dia. 


ADVE'RTENCE, S. attention to; regard to ;} 
conſideration of. Allow but a ſober advertence to 
its propoſals.” Decay of Piety. Uſed with the par- 


ADVE'RTENCY, 8. attention ; e 


ticle to. 


ſervation; conſideration; heedfulneſs. 
advertency is not your talent.“ SWIFT, AR 
To ADVERTISE, V. A. (advertir, Old Fr.) 


oo much 


ADVE'RSATIVE, Adj. (adverſativus, Lat.) in 


| ſpeate on thi | | 
Þ pence. * The king his lord advertije — Whethet 
our daughter were legitimate.“ 


he ſecond) to determine a thing in ſuſ- 


HAKEsP; Hen, 
VIII. To give a perſon notice, warning, or infor- 
mation; uſed with the particle of before the ſubject 
ef information. They were to auvertiſe the chief 
herv of. the diſtreſſes.“ PRT D. To publiſh a thing 
loft, found, or wanted in the news-papers, or by 
Hand- bills, with a deſcription of its peculiarities 3 
now practiſed inſtead of _ it, "A 

. ADVERTISEMENT, 8. (a vertiſement, Fr.] 
admonition; inſtruction; advice. My griefs are 
louder than advertiſement.” SHAKESP. Intelligence, 
or information. If they make advertiſement 
ties.” Davies. Publication, a notice of à thing in 
i newi- puer. R 
ADVERTISER, 8. one who gives intelligence, 
or information. The paper which contains adyer» 


tifements. by Fo, 9 
ADVERTISING, Part. active in gi ng pre 
d 


v 

gence, advice, or admonition. Thea 

and holy to your buſineſs,” SRAKREAETrt. 
ADVI ck, S. (avis, Fr. counfel or opinion. Let 

it be obſerved, that this is diſtinguiſhed from the 

verb by its ſpelling, being wrote with a c, but the 

verb with an ) opinion, or counſel. “ By my ad 

vice Let us impart.” Hamlet. Inſtruction. . With 


| 


out thy poor advice.” Pxt-oR. The reſult of jud 
cious reflection; . prudence, or. diſcretion. * So hot 
a ſpeed with fuch advice diſpoſed.” SnAkksr. K. 

John, Followed by. the particle with, conſulcation, 
or deliberation. “ Taking advice with workmen,” 
Bac. Uſed with the word receive or have, infortna- 
tion, news, or intelligence Advices from Swiſſer- 
land import.” Tatler, No. 6. I have received no 
OB. as none 


AD VICE-BOAT, S. a veſfel uſed by the ſtate 
to bring or carty intelligence. . 
ADVYISEABLE, Adj. fit to be adviſed; pru- 
dent; proper. © Some judge it adviſcable for a man 
to account with his heart every day,” Sourn. 
" ADYI'SABLENESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders à thing proper to be adviſed; fitneſs, propriety. 


To ADVISE, V. A. (de Fry to recom - 
mend a thing as uſeful, ** I would adviſe all gentle- 


men to learn merchant's accounts.” Lock E. To 
give a perſon an idea or hint of; to remind. Such 
diſcourſe bring on As may adviſe ham of his happ' 
ate.” Para Loſt. To W or giye innigen 
of an, action tranſacted at a diſtance. We are 
78 Vienna.” Jer —__ 
"To ADVI'SE, v. N. uſed with the particle wish 
before the. perſon ; to conſult. He adviſed. with 
his companions.” Joktinson. To conſider ; to ex- 
amine; to give one's opinion. t Adviſe if this he 
worth attempting.“ Par, Loſt. 

_ . ADVLSED, Part. guided by prudence, after a 
due examination of the nature and confequences. 


now accented on the laſt ſyllable, but by Shake- | 


ee Let him father de adviſed in hir anſwer than for- 
| 4 ward 


Ms 6 „ e rs ln hn. * e 
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N to Wl fore Bacov. Doe e with ee 


done on 1 «« Nor r any adviſed determination,” 


Hoon 
To VPSEDL x, Adv. deliberately; with due con- 
fideration, "WO Cannot ſtay to conſider advifedly. wh 
* 4300 dly und "I 
. ſe, *©** Adviſedly unde en. UCKLING, © 
P"ADVUSE 0 . „9. Kone caution, 
e To proceed wi ani ſedusſi an oration.“ 
SAURDERSON, | hos 55 | 
ADVPSEMENT, 8. table, Fr,) advice, 
or counſel. Perhap 25 ſuccout i 


: meet. Fairy Queer.” e und eireum tion, 
among ancient aut 57 at reſen out uſe in 
either ern . IP, Sa 4 C 9597 

ADVISER, 8. he that pres rich of bs unſel ; 


an adviſer, or tounfellor;' « pf with him if. 11 
beſt adviſer talks. WAL. 5 who reminds : A 


ppliet 
" 'To diener I, pr 5 e 


LA'TION; 850 (Cadakari be 55 
Fas more praiſe t 10 0 5275 including in 
too high a commemiation of a Mol gt $ virtues _ 
excellencies, and an entire of his defects. 
e With titles blown, from 2 SHAKESP, 
Hen. V. A ven — n The time 
of that exalted 1. CLAREND. © 
ADULATUR, 8. (Lat. from al 
fatter) a flatterer; one pays too high compli- 
— another; one . ee the excellencies 
of another; or endeavours to gain his favour by 
commending all he dogs. 


A'DULATORY, Adj. adulatari a 
, A (aq int, Lat) in 


Aatterin — or complimental 

LT, Part. (of 18 t.) grown up; 
* to the Age of diſcretion. hb 7 125 «it 
nge, than in their minority. * Decay of Picty. 


ADU'LT,'S. one arrived at the Notes et 1 ages | paſt 
h - 


detween infancy and manhood, Children; 
ep 


bones are more liable and fc loft than thoſe, of alt.. _ — _ _ The learned biſhop of 

SAK ESET. e andaff ne to check the 
ADU/LTNESS, 'S. the Ate" between childhood progreſs of a A the auſ e of lords, 

and manhood. See ADOLESCENCE. ' * {0 but” was ee 0 fe ws ns, The 
To ADU'LTER, V. A. (adultero, Lat.) to de Trials for Ti 55 he eaſe by the bookſel- 


uilty of the fin of adultery, “ He adulters ſtill.“ 
EN. Jofns, Now obſelete, . De” 
ADU'LTERANT, * Part. the perſon who is 
guilty of adultery ; or thing 1 which debafes, by ad admix- 
el.. 4 
To ADU'LTERATE, v. A, {adilers, Lat:) 
to violate the bed of a married perion by unlawful 
know! edge. ce Adulterates houtly | with- thine uncle 
John.” SHAk ESP. K. John. Io corrupt or debaſe 
by ſome foreign mixture. To adulterate them 
with ſalt petre,” -BoyLE. ' To'ſpoil'by eee 
foreign words. OM preſent war has puffed 
vur tongue.” 
aDELTERATE aj Howſhg' torn, ot owing 
to the crime of adultery. we I am poſſeſs d with an 


Wir "any peculiar deſign; on pur- 


A rat blog” ——— Counterſat honed re- 


ſembling in appearance, yet inferior in value. ** The 
maker of adulttrate wars.“ Dec. of Piety. 
 ADU'ETERATENESS, 8. the quality, or ate 
of being. adulterate, counterfeit. - 
ADULTERATION, 8. (adutteratio, Lat. j the 
. of corrupting by a foreign mixture; or endea- 
youring to make things paſs for more than their in- 
trinſic value, by its reſemblance to ſomething better. 


4 To make the compound paſs for the rich ſimple 


, is an afulteration, or counterfeiting.” ' Bac. 
Nat. H. A thing which is debaſed, or in a debaſed 
fate. e Huch tranflations are like the adulteration 
of the nobleſt wines. FEI rowu's Claſſ. 
ADU'UTERER,'S; (aduiter, Lat.) a man guilty 
of lying with his neighbour's wife. Whoremen- 
gers an adulterers God will judge.“ Heb. xiii. 4 
'ADU/LTERESS, 8. a woman guilty of the crime 
of vietating her huſband's bed, by lying with ano- 
ther man. Spartan lady replied, when aſked, 


ate no ſuch thin tel Govern. of the Tongue, 
 ADU'LTERINE, Adj. {adulteriar, Fr.) in 
Lo me hope a child's got in adulte 
ro Adj. guilty o of uluhtery. «Such 
Is the way of ana, 
Bafe'arid torry 


ſoti > Unguzge 21 be urider 1 ante 
2 Deity, 11 


* 445+ 


4485 rs penn 8. (aun 4 Ty in its Pri- 


würy ignification 

marria — 4 =} committeth alter lacketh 
under regs. e 2. Figurarively, idolatry. 
* Come adulte 2 1 and with ſtocks,” 
Jerem. iii. 9. e 1 7 fenſe, was 
_— fe faſhionable" $ within thefe twenty years 
the number of divorces fue for and obtained, 


during that period, for rim. Nam exceeds all that 


lers of Pater- hoſtel ow, will probably be more ef- 
feQb21 in fupprefiffig that crime, than any bill that 


could poſſibl ed; as the dread of havin 
their bene DE EE nd Lichen 


Il ] h fe, when th 
tes ee, Gia ehe "the he lg Wars would be 
— ditfegarded. It Is, howevel, greatly to be la- 


mented, that the following noble perſonages ſhould 
{ovell the Black catalogue of the unhallowed votaries 


ove jo, the; Trials for Adultery, viz. The 
Files 7 4 


ſs or, G rafton, the marchioneſs of Carmarthen, 

nd "the ladies nie,” Percy, Bolingbroke, , and 
Gtoſvenor, d S — Bijnbur ry, „lady Colleton, lady 
Blake, Ae. Kc. Theſe trials are too obſcene and 
tädencate for the hafte reader, as may reaſonably 
be 
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with the particle for, before the perſon or thing, for 
which the plea is uſed. ** Advocates for folly.” Po 
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be imagined, from the nature of the ſubject, and the 1 ' as will not render the body ada, or fragile.” Bac. 


preciſion that the law requires in giving evidence in 
eccleſiaſtical courts, The Moſaic law commanded, 
that the men and women who had been guilty of 
adultery ſhould be put to death. Solon,. the wiſe 
lawgiver of the Lacedemonians, made it lawful to 
kill the adulterer, and enacted: that the woman 


ſhould be puniſhed by ſtripping her of the orn:ments 


belonging to her quality, by baniſhing her from all 
reli cious aſſemblies, and from all ſociety in general. 

To ADU'MBRATE, V. A. 1 to 
ſhadow ; to give a ſlight reſemblance, or faint like- 
nels, alluding to that of ſhadows with reſpect to the 
bodies by which they are formed, ** Heaven —— is 
at.mbrated by all thoſe excellencies, which can en- 
dear.“ Dec, of Piety, 3 3 85 

ADUMBRA'TION, S. the act of giving a flight 
repreſentation, or illuſtration. In heraldy, when 
any figure in a coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but 
the bare p:ofile, or outline, is viſibte. 


* 1 : , 


AD'VOCATE, 8. ehr Lat) in «gener! 


ſenſe, one who has the pleading. or management of 
the cauſe; in a more confined ſenſe, the patron of 
it; „Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor.” 


PRS. One who vindicates, or anſwers objeRions 


made againſt any tenet, or action. That cauſe 
ſeems commonly the better, that has the better adve- 


Able to burn. : ſcorching hot. As the Lybian 
air adufl.” In medicine, and philoſophy, thoſe hu- 
mours and that habit of body which ariſes from a 
fermentation, of choler and bile; and betoken warmth 
af temper, choleric.. The ſame adi complexion.” 
OPE, 33 f 5 Ek « F . 35 ; F 4 
| AIVOSTED, torr boi 6 i ae eee. e. 
cotted and aduſled they reduc'd—To blackeſt.grain,””” 
Par. Loſt. Warm, with reſpect to the humours, of 
the body, or temper. *© They are butdpirits of adufted. 
choler. HoW EI. p Hs: 15 


Aus TABLE, Adi. that may, be burat. or. | 


cate.” TEMPLE. This term is, in ſcripture, ap- 


plied. in both the firſt ſenſes to Chriſt, “ We have 
an advocate with the Father.” 1 John, ii. 1. Uſed 


PE, 
Lord advocate, one of the officers of ſtate in Scotland, 
who gives his adyice in all caſes about making or 
executing laws, defends the king's rights in all pub» 


juſticiary; concurs in all purſuits, wherein the king 
has intercſt; and is at liberty to plead all cauſes, un- 
leſs when acting as an ordinary lord of ſeſſions, in 


which caſe he can plead only the king's. Advocate, . 


in church hiſtory, a perſon appoint 
rights of a church or religious houſe. 
ADVOC'ATION, '$. 


_ ADVOU'TRY, 8. 
« A marriage compounded between an advoutry and 
a rape.“ Bac. 


ADVOWE“, S. (avole, Fr.) one who has the 


right of advowſon. 


ADVO'WSON, or ADVO'WSEN, S. a right 


of patronage or preſentation to a benefice, in the 


common law, becauſe thoſe who had obtained the 
right of preſenting to a living, were generally great 
benefactors to it. CoWELL. 5 

To ADU'RE, V. N. (adire, Lat.) to conſume 


by fire, to burn up. Such a degree of heat, which 


doth mellow and not dure.“ BAcon's Nat. Hiſt. 
ADU'ST, Part. (adiftzs, Lat.) burnt up, ſcorch- 


to defend the 
I ffiſh's tall. Not unlike the monſter, repreſented on 
. the office of an adyq- 
cate. ** My advecation is not now in tune.” OTHEL. 
aventrie, Fr.) adultery. 


AU Flow, s. the a& of burning up, or dy- 
ing. The heat continuing its aduftior.”? Harvey... 
2 to the blood, is the evaporating its moſt 
ſubtle particles by heat, and leaving. the groſſer, as 
half parched. In phyſie, an inflammation about the 
bilo-and its Rafe, 5707 with a hollopneſi 
in the eyes, a. pale colour, and a-grynels. of the body. 
25 ber den e, 
EK, in grammar, a dipthong wherein. the ſound 
of the A is very obſcure, uſed by the Romans and. 
Saxons,. but ſeems now quite out of uſe among mo- 
dern writers, being, changed: for the ſimple e, as in 
equator, equinockial and even in Eneas, Mr. Jobu;- 
ſon,. and many others, are of opinion, thay it ſeems 
not properly. to have any place in che Faghſþ aſphaþey 
. BILE, S. (of lets Lott, } Koop magiſtrates, . 
deriving their. name from their being ſurveyors of the 
buildings, both public and private 471% 5:24, Fad 
aquzeduQts, bridges, roads, &. " 
__ A'GILOPS, S. (, Gr.) in medicine, 4 


| tumour, of, ulcer in the great angle, or corner: of- the 


lie meetings, proſecutes all capital crimes before the | 


eye, either with, or without: an inflammation,” _. 
. GIPAN, S. (from ane, Gr. ] in mythology, 
a term applied to Pan and other ſatyrs, who are ſup- 
poſed not to have a human face, like the Sylvans, 
but that of a goat ;. the upper part-of their body re- 
ſembling that animal, and the lower painted with a 
ſome medals of Auguſtus, called, by the antiguarjes,. 
Capricornus, . r 
AGs, S. (exe Gr.) in mythology, the name 
given to the ſhield or buckler of Jupiter, or Pallas. Ft 
derives its name from Jupiter's covering his ſhield with 
the ſkin of the goat amalthea, which he is reported to 
have ſucked, T bis buckler he afterwards gave to 
Minerva, whoſe ſhield is called by this name, 
A' GLOGUE, S. (from aeg. Gr. and %,). a 
ſpecies of poetry, wherein ruſtics are introdueed as 
the actors. In its primary ſiguification, it ſie nified 
a dialogue in verſe, between goat-herds : from Theo- 
critus 5 of this ſpecies of poetry, having in- 
troduced thoſe characters therein; but now is goes 


„ 


by the denomination of a paſtoral, or poem, whercin 


| the perſons are ſhepherds ; from the Lat, paſter, 2 
ed, and thereby rendered brittle, * Such a heat ſhepherd, | V 


GP. 


— 


«1 


— 
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' KEGYPTFACUM, in pharmacy, a detergent 
ointment, originally aſeribed to Meſue, compounded 
- vinegar, verdigreaſe, and honey, boiled to a con- 
tence, 1 n 
 #NEAS, S. in fabulous hiſtory, à famous Tro- 
jan prince, fon of Anchiſes and Venus. At the de- 
ſtruction of Troy he bdre his father on” his 
back, and ſaved bim from the Greeks ; but 2 
too ſolicitous abbat his ſon and houſhold gods, lo 
his wife Creuſa: getting on boatd a ſhip, he ſet fail, 
and landed in Macedonia, in Sicily, and in Africa, 
where he was kindly- received by queen Dido; but 
forſaking her be landed in Italy, ' where he married 
Lavinia the daughter of king Latinus, and defeated 
Turnus, to whom ſhe-had · been contracted. After 
the death of his father-in-law he was made king of 
the Latins, over whom he reigned three years: but 
joining with the Aborigines, he was ſlain in a battle 
againſt 'the.Tuſcans, Virgil has rendered the name 
of this prince immortal, by making him the hero of 
. ZENUGMA, S. (ainyze, Gr.) 2 propofition in 
obſcure, and often, contradictory terms, in order to 
exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon; or an obſcure de- 
ſeription of a thing, delivered in ſack terms as ren- 
der the application difficult, and the meaning not in- 
telligible ar firſt ſight, The eaſtern nations ſeem to 
have affeQed this ſpecies of writing very much; an 
example of it may be found in Judg, xiv, 12. Mr. 
Addtſon terms it, à ſpecies of Falls wit, and rather 
the ſport of the underſtanding, than the dictate of 
vin CT He rAHe one 
A'OEUS,'$, (from Solos, ] the name of a ven- 
tilator, or a machine uſed to extiact foul air out of 
rooms, called Tidd's olus; from the inventor. 
A. OUS, in mythology, the god of the winds, 


ö 


was the ſon of Hippotas, by Menecla, the daughter 


of Hyllus, king of Lipara. He dwelt in the iſland 
Strongyle, one of the ſeven iſlands that are called 
Kolian, as being under the dominion of AEolus.. 
Others ſay, that his reſidence was in the iſland Li- 
para: and others at Rhegium, in Italy. But all 
agree in giving him an abſolute authority over the 
winds, which they ſay he confined/in a vaſt cavern, | 
and let looſe whenever he pleaſed. | 

A, OLIPILE, 8. (Aw; Hens, in hydraulics, 
an inſtrument, conſiſting of a hollow copper ball, 
with a flender neck or pipe, having à ſmall orifice ; | 
which being filled with water, and very much heated 
by fire, will afford a vapour, which iſſues out with 
a prodigious violence and noiſme. 
_ Z'RA, S. (Lat. of uncertain etymology) in 
chronology, a fixed point of time from which any 
computation commences ot begins, 1 

AE “RIAL, Adj; (azrizs, Lat.) conſiſting of air. 


. 


in the air; lofty ;' high. Aerial ſpire. PIII: 
AERO/LOGY, S. (aw, and ., Gr.) a diſs 
courſe on the nature and proptrties of the air. | 
* A'EROMANCY, S. (from % and warri;, Gr.) 
the art of divining or foretelling by the air. 
a  APRO'METRY „ S. (from ang and-pergw, Gr.) 
the art of meaſuring the air, comprehending the laws 
of motion, gravitation, preſſion, elaſticity, rarefac- 
tion, condenfation, &c. Inſtead of this term, mo- 
dern writers ſubſtitute PnzgUmMATICs, 
AERO'SCOPY, S. (an, and , Gr.) the 
obſervation of the air. e $55 7 
AER, 8. See AIRIE. - A | | 
ZARUGINOUS, Adj. reſembling or belonging 
to the ruſt of copper. Applied to colour; it is by 
ſome deſcribed as a green, and by others as a brown. - 
| ARV'/GOS, S. (Lat.) ruſt, particularly that of 
copper; verdigreaſe. 
ASUS TUM, (Lat.) in chemiſtry, made of thin 
plates of copper put into a crucible,” with alternate 
layers of ſulphur and ſalt, and continued on a hot 
| charcoal fire, till the ſulphur is conſumed. It is 
very deterſive, and uſed for eating off proud fleſh. 
. ASCHYNO'MENOUS, Part. (axon) in 
botany, applied to thoſe plants called ſenſitive. 
. AE'STIVAL, Adj. (aeftas, Lat.) in geography, 
r the Summer iſl andes. 
AE'STUARY, S. (acfluarium, Lat.). in geogra- 
phy, an arm of the ſea, running a conſiderable way 
into the land. In pharmacy, a vapour bath. See 
VArou and Barn. > 
AE'THER, S. (av, Gr.) in phyſics,” a thin 
elaſtic ſubtile matter, finer and rarer than air, com- 
mencing from the limits of our atmoſphere, and ex- 
panded through all the regions of ſpace. - Sir Iſaac - 
Newton obſerves, that heat is communicated through 
a vacuum, almoſt as readily as through air. He then 
proceeds to its properties, inferring it to be more 
rare, fluid, active, and elaſtic, than air; and the 
cauſe of gravitation, of the elaſticity of the air and 


- 


the nervous fibres; of the emiſſton, refraction, re- 
flex ion, and other phænomena of light; of ſenſation, 


muſcular motion, &c. and that it is the primum mo- 
bile, or firſt ſource and ſpring of all phyſical action 


in the modern ſyſtem. - 


ATHE'RIAL, Adj. (eatherius, Lat.) ſomething 
belonging to, or partaking of the nature of zther. 
Atberial ſpace, or region, is that fpace in the hez- 
vens, where the pure unmixed-zther.is ſuppoſed to 
be found; and, figuratively, is uſed for heavenly, 
Atherial. oil, in chemiſtry, named likewiſe eſſential, 
is a fine ſubtile, elentiaf oil, approaching nearly to 
the nature of a ſpirit. The pure liquor, which riſes 
next after the ſpirit, in diſtilling turpentine, is termed - 
the ætherial oil of turpentine. 3 


« Vegetables abound more with aerial particles,” 
— ArBUTH, Produced by the ait. Aerial honey.“ 
Davn. Inhabiting the air! Aerial animals may 
be ſubdivided into bitds and flies.“ Lock E. Placed 
1 | 


.. A&THIOPS-MINERAL, S. in pharmacy, a pre- 
paration of equal quantities of uickſilver, and flour 


Jof brimſtone, ground in a ſtone or iron mortar, till 


ckfilver 


they, become. black, and tip particles of. qui 
| | 8 remain 


* 


— ——— —„ > 
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111 remain viſible. It ip preferibed as: an ointment in 
the itch, and other cutaneous eruptions. 
ATIO'LOGY, S. (Amma, Gr.) in medicine, 
a diſcourſe, explaing the cauſes of a diſeaſe, © The 
etiology of the Hydrophabia.” CHAM n. 
= ATITES, S. (of aw, Gr.) the eagle ſtone; 
\. _ an oval incruſtated ſtone of a dark ruſſet colour, 
hollow within, and including another ſtone, which 
on ſhaking it, rattles. The virtues aſcribed to it 
| by Galen and Pliny, may be eſteemed as vulgar er- 
100 rors, founded on ſuperſtition, | 8 
| ATNA, S. a burning mountain, the higheſt of 
I any in Sicily, The inhabitants call it Monte Gi- 
11488 ella, or by contraction, /Mon-Gibello, j. e. the 
ount of Mounts; for-tbe Saracens, when maſters 
of Sicily, called it Gibel, the ſummit of a hill. Its 
aſcent from Catanea is 30,000 paces, but on the 
fide next Randazzo only 20, ooo; its circumference, 
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form, and terminates in a peak, reſembling a ſugar- 
loaf, The bottom is planted with corn and ſugar- 
cane, the middle with woods, olive-trees, and vines, 
and the top is covered with ſnow all the year. Its 
moſt remarkable eruptions are thoſe of 1169, 1929, 
1408, 1444, 1447, 1530, 1537, 1554, 1669, 52 
and its laſt conſiderable eruption 1753. Sometimes, 
as in 1536, 1537, and 1669, a dreadful ſtream of 
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earthquakes attending its eruptions, have occaſioned 
terrible devaſtation and calamities. During that of 
1693, fifteen or ſixteen towns, eighteen eſtates, with 


were deſtroyed. The top of the mountain is en- 
compaſſed with ſnow, which however does not pre- 
vent the ſmoke and flames from aſeending continu- 
ally, inſomuch that the air, in the night time, ſome- 
times ſcems to be all on fire. e 

AFA! R, Adv, (of à expletive, and far of feor, 


afar remote.” SHAKESP. .” Joined with 
diſtance. Seeing a fig-tree gfar- f. 


off, at a great 
2 
one's native country. Diſtance, in oppoſition to in- 
timate friendſhip. The promiſe is to all that is 
ar off.” Acts ii. 3 
which were afar. of.” Eph. ii. 17. Length or diſ- 
tance of time. Thou underſtandeſt my thoughts 
ar . Pſal. cxxxix. 2. Sometimes uſed with 
from. She bringeth her food from afar.” Prov. 
KXXi, 14. 1.3. Ro t 1185 
AFE ARE D, Part. to be ſtruck with dread or 
apprchenſion at the proſpect of ſome approaching 
evil, or ſome miſchievous or calamitous object; to 
be frighted; or afraid. Hal, art thou not hoi ribly 
aſear d. SHARK RSH Hen. IV. Uſed with the par- 
ticle of before the objedt. He looks afeard of 


at the bottom, is about 100,000 ; it is of a circular 


fire iſſues from it, like that of Veſuvius. The prodi- 
gious quantity of burning matter ejected, and the 


men and cattle, beſides villages and 93000 ſouls, 


or feerran, Sax, from faran, Sax. to go, fare, Il. and 
var and verre, Belg.) at a diſtance. In ſtronds 


| 
Figuratively, fureign or ſtrange, in oppoſition to 


„ Preached peace to you 


| 


{ 


| 


1 


| 


„„ 


4 
, 


himſelf.” PraAcuun. This word is now obſolete. 


— i — 
; A'FER,S, (Lat.) e ſouth weſt wipd. 5+ Notus 
and fer, black with thund'rous clouds. Par. Loſt, 


. AFFABPLITY, S. (efabibzar, Lat.) an en- 
gaping quality, which renders a perſon eaſy to bę 
polen taz e modeſty, good - nature, and 
condeſcenſion; generally applied to ſuperiors, * Of 
a moſt flowing court y.and Sabilip to all, mens“ 


CLARBND. "x3 $7 4 Al DOT, £39. 4.4459 
A'FFABLE, Verbal Adj. (afable, Fr.) familiar, 
eaſily to be ſpoken: to, on account of complaiſance, 
od-pature, and condeſcenſion. ** He: was affable, 


d path well and fair ſpoken.“ Bacon, . Applied 
external appearance; favourable z —_ dreſd. 

* With a ſerene and affable countenance.” 'I'ATLER, 
AF'FABLENES 


„8. See AFFABILITY, Which | 


is a better word, . 8 1 | 
AF'FABLY, Adv. in a familiar, affable, courte> 
ous, and complaiſant manner,  _ | 
AFFAIR, S. (affiire, Fr.) buſineſs, ſomething 
done, or to be done. Employment. I was nat 
born for courts of great affairs.” Pope, The con- 
cerans and tranſactions of a nation. St. Jobn's 
ſkill in ſtate affairs.” SwiFT, Circumſtances, or 
the condition of a perſon. - His ¶airs are in ve 
bad order. Buſineſs. He negleRts his 3 
fairs.“ In a ludicrous ſenſe, joined with {le, - an 
intrigue, He had s herle affair, with miſs “ 
T'hjs ſeems to be borrawed from the French, I avait 


* aire. 1 E 410 2 Ih». , * e. 
1340 AF "EAR," V. N. 4 (affier, : Fr.) 40 law, to 


confirm, eſtabliſh, and ſupport. ** His title is 4. 
zared, SHAKEsP, Obſolete. NE og 
Ta AFFE'CT, V. A. :{ afe#er, Fr.) to produce 
an effect, to cauſe, : uſed; with the particle with, 
« Affett the earth wah gold. N Mitt,  Tastupun, 
& Reciprocally. each other, BENTLEY... To 
influence. Theſe qualities relate to, and art the 
actions of men. To excite, ſtir up, or work upon 
the paſſions. Very much qufidted with the idea.“ 
To aim at, to endeavour after, applied to perſons. 
6 This proud man affect imperial ſway,” DRVYO, 
Io haue a tendency to aſſume; to tend to. ** The 
drops of every fluid ect a round figure. NWT. 
Opt. To be fond of, or Jong for, + Io tell us 
women what we moſt. affect.“ DRYD. To aſſume 
a character, not natutal; and to ſupport it aukwardly. 
e Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage.” R. JeBneon oj oo oa eee 
- AFFECT A*TION, S. ;(affeetatis, Lat.) an hy- 
pocritical aſſuming of a character, ar appearance, 
which is not our own,.ahd to which we have no 
claim. “ An:affedation to love the pleaſure of ſoli - 
tude.” . Spe. Nen e 
_ AFFE'CTED, Part. (affe&ss,) having the affec- 
tions excited. Th be peculiarly: fond of, with the 
particle 6. The model they ſeemed affected to in 
their directory.“ CLAR END. Perſonsted, and ap- 
pearing unnatutal. Theſe antic, liſping, and ay 
fected phantaſies . Rom. and Juliet. Applied to 


3 rr 


FF 


— 


pow full of afeRatiqn, -** An gebe lady. 
jon 8 ; SLIT Lad, 
AFFE'CTEDLY, Adv, in a manner, which 
has more of appearance than reality; pretendedly. 
&« You are neither naturally or Sete ignorant,” 


SwIF „ IN : 
AFFECTEDNESS, S. the quality aſſuming: an 
unnatural or falſe appearance. - Diſtinguiſhed Hom 
hypocriſy only by its object, that being religion, and 
this politeneſs, 1 learning, Cc. | 
AFFECTION, S. { afectio, Lat.) the ſtate of be- 
ing affected, moved, or wrought upon by any cauſe, 
« Tannot contain their urine for econ.“ Merch. 
of Venice. Paſſions in general. ** Zeal ought to 
be compoſed of the higheſt * N of pious affec+ 
tions,” SPRAT, Love, fondnels, regard, or n 
will. * Your affe#ion towards any of theſe princely 
ſuitors,” Merch. of Ven. Fangled in A ectien to 4 
creature.“ SHAK28P, Hen, VIH. Mutual . 
fiction and good,correſpondence,” Col TIER. Teal; 
a deſire of obtaining. Set your affe#ions-on things 
above,“ Col. iii. 2 In painting, the repreſentation 
of any paſſion, whereby they appear to be animated, 
and ſwell to the fight. In logic, an attribute pecu- 
liar to ſome. ſubjeQ, and ariting from the very idea 
or eſſence of it. In medicine, it implies a morbid, 
or preternatural tate of the body or ſome of its parts; 


« An hypochondriacal afe#ion.” Cnans. 


* 


2 


FIR 


* 


a fon. 
| 


| +AFFI/NITY,, S. (affinit, Fr.) relation by mar- 


| 


- plighting. of faith; betrothing. © AHance made» 
my happineſs begun,” Fairy Queen, Figurativelys 
truſt, or confidence, the effect of the mutual vows 
perſons make teach other. Ah! what's more dan- 
erous than this fond -afffance.” SHAKEesP. Hen, VI. 
Firm truſt, and unſhaken reliance. ** Referring the 
event of things to God with an implicit affiance.” 
ATTERB, | | 
To AFFVANCE, V. A. (affancer, Fr.) to en- 
ge to marry. He was affianced long time before.“ 
airy Q. Figuratively, confideat, or ſecure. 4. 
anced in my faith.” Porr. | 
AFFIDA'VIT, S. (Lat. he hath made oath) an 
oath in writing, ſworn before a magiſtrate, or ſome 
other authoriſed perſon 5 which contains the time, 
reſidence, and addition af the perſon who makes it. 
In a looſer; ſenſe, declaration upon oath. ** Count 
6 I ſhould have made affidavit.” Spect. 
o. 481. | 4 

AFFTED, Part. joined by contract, affiancedy 
betrothed. Be we ged.!“  SHAKRS?. | 
> AFFILIA'TIQON 


„ S. adoption, or the making 
. AFFI'NED, Part. (affines, Lat.) joined by affts 


nity, or. marriage to another; related to, If par- 


tially 'affſned.” Suk. Othello, 


riage; in contradiſtinction to conſanguinity, or re- 
lation by blood. Uſed with the particles 10 or wich 
defore the perſon by whom the relation is contracted, 
Solomon made affinity with Pharoah,” 1 King iii. 1. 
6 Afntty to the tyrant.” SiHngEY, Connexion, re, 
ſemblance to; applied to things. Affinity with the 
old-Gallic.” CAup EN]. Afanity, in chemiſtry, is 
that natural impulſe or attraction, which various bo- 
dies exert towards each other, ; © © 

To AFFIRM, V. N. Ie, Lat.) to con- 
firm a thing, as truth; to declare; to aſſert; to tell 
confidently.Tet their own authors faithfully 


Arm. SHAK, Hen. V. Uſed neuterly, to rectify, 


approve, eſtabliſh, or confirm a law, in oppoſit 
to repeal. The houſe of peers, has a power vf 
judicature in ſome caſes, properly to examine, and 
then to ” Bacon... | 


9 
e 


AFFE'CTIONATE, Adj. (affe&#iont, Fr.) zeal- 
to pleaſe him, men can never yo oe 
SPRAT. Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to; uſed 
the war with France.“ Bac. en. VII. Fond, 
tender, with all the glowings of paternal love. 
moſt delicious morſel to their young.” Tromson. 
„When we rellect on all this affefionare care of 

AFFE'CTIONATELY, Adv. in a fond 
ing and beneyolent,manner, . 

_ AFFE'CTIONATENESS, S. the quality or 

Kate of exerciſing the ſocial, benevolent, kind, and 

AFFE CTIONED, Adj. full of affectation, con- 
ceited, affected. An affecłioned aſs that cons ſtate 
ciſing the paſſions in a general fen e, © Be kindly 
affeftioned one to another.” Rom, xii. 10. | 

a diſagreeable or painful ſenſation, '** Ungrateful or | 
affeftive ſentiments.” RockRs. 5 
in law, perſons appointed to tax, aſſeſs, and con- 
firm, ſuch hoop as are ſet in inferior eourts. © 
in muſic, implies that the ſtrain or air ſhould be 
played flaw, and in fuch à manner, as to excite pity. 


ous; warm. * In their love to God, and deſire 
with the particle fo. “ Being 3 of old ts 
„They fly affefiomate, and undefiring bear The 
Providence for our happineſs.” Rookxs. 
A 
endearing paſſions. 
without book.” SHAKEse, Twelfth Night. Exer- 
AFFE'CTIVE, Adj. what acts upon, or excites 
AFFE'RORS, or AFFEE'RORS 
AFFET UO/SO, of Con AFFECTO, Adj. (Ita. ) 
AFFUVANCE, S. (agfance, Fr.) to confirm by 


» (affirour, F.) | | 


rm. 
AFFURMABLE, Adj. that may be affirmed, or 
aſſerted, ** Applicable and affirmad/e of him when 
preſent.” HALRE's Orig. | 1 
AFFI'RMANCE, S. in law, confirmation; op- 
poſed to repeal. In affirmance of the common: 
law.“ BM. ; 3 
AFFIRMANT, 8. {affirmans, Lat.) one who 
affirms, or makes a poſitive declaration. T 
AFFIRMA'TION, 8. (affrmatio, Lat.) in 2 
eneral ſenſe, a ſolemn atteſtation of the truth of 
Die fact. The act of ſtrengthening or ſupporting 
any opinion; confirmation. Upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation.” SHAK ESP. Aſſertion; or tena- 
ciouſneſs of any thing, or poſition aſſerted. The 
affirmation on which his deſpair is founded. In 
: grammar, 
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grammar, what is otherwiſe called a verb, becauſe | | 
' cauſes a ſenſation of pain or uneaſineſs; a very diſ- 


it expreſſes what we affirm, or aſſert of any ſubject. 
Thus, Camden endeareth. Endeareth is an affir- 
mation, becauſe it aſſerts, or affirms the quality of 
\ endearing to be in Lord Camden. In a legal ſenſe, 
the method by law allowed to the quakers as a pledge 
of their truth in judicial courts, inftead of an oath, 
which they hold to be inconſiſtent with Chriſt's com- 
mand, „ Swear not at all.“ If they make a falſe 
affirmation they are ſubject to the penalties of perjury: 
but this is only with regard to oaths of allegiance, 
and on civil occaſions, for in criminal caſes their 
affirmation is not taken as evidence. | 
AFFI'RMATIVE, Adj. that which affirms or 
aſlerts a thing, in oppoſition to negative. ** Many 
have believed the affirmative.” DryD, Applied to 
perſons, poſitive; obſtinate in opinion; dogmati- 


eal ; or one that would affirm any thing. In logic, 
ſuch propoſitions as affirm one thing to belong to | 


another, and is as it were to unite them in thought 
and word, Affirmative in Algebra, applied to quan- 
tities, are thoſe which expreſs a real magnitude. Af- 
firmative ſign in algebra, is that which ſhews that 
the quantity, it is prefixed to, is affirmative, and is 
marked thus +. $ | 
AFFI'RMATIVELY, Adv. poſitively, in oppo- 
fition to negatively, ** Concluding not only ffir ma- 
tively but negatively.” BROWN. e 
" AFFVRMER, S. one who aſſerts a thing to be 
true; he that affirms; he who takes the affirmative 
fide of a queſtion, in a diſpute. If by the word 
virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty.” WATTS. 
To AFFUX, V. A. (affixum, ſupine of age, 
Lat.) to be fixed or united to. Determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them.” Lockk. To con- 
ne& with, to ſubjoin, to eſtabliſh. ** Conſtantly 
affixed applauſe and diſgrace.” RockRS. 1 
AF FIX, S. (affixum, Lat.) in grammar, ſome 
letter or ſentence joined to a word. In the He- 
brew language the noun has its _ CLARKE. 
AFFIXON, S. the art of affixing, or ſtate of a 
noun that has an affix, — x 
AFFLA'TUS, S. (Lat.) divine inſpiration; in 
phy, a vapour, or blaſt, | 


o AFFLIC'T, V. A. (aſictum, ſupine of affligo, 


Lat.) to treat with ſuch barbarity as may occahon a 
deep forrow. ** They ſhall air them four hundred 
years.“ Gen. xv. 13. Followed by the perſonal pro- 
noun, to mortify, or practiee all the duties of fin- 
cere repentance. ** That we might aft ourſelves 
de fore God.“ Ezra viii. 21. To puniſh. The 
Lord doth not ahlidt willingly.” Lament. iii. 33. 
In the paſſive, to be in adverſity, or involved in tem- 
poral unhappineſs. ** Is any one afirdted among 
you, let him pray.” Jam. v. 13. | 
with at before the cauſe. ** So afflicted at the loſs of 
a fine boy.“ Spectat. 
 » AFFLVYCTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of affliction, 
or of a perſon afflicte J. 


AFFLUCTION, 8. {(affiidio, Lat.) that which 
agreeable circumſtance ; calamity. All affiidtion 
is naturally grievous.” Hook ER. To repay that 
money will be a biting afflidtion.” SHAKEsP. Merry, 
Wives, Miſery or adverſity. Some virtues ate 
_ ſeen in affiiftion.” Spectat. No. 257. ES 

FFLIUCTIVE, Adj. that occaſions torment, 
miſery, vexation, or a ſenſation of pain on account. 
of its diſagreeableneſs; that which concerns; ſor- 
ro .. With all that was terrible and ictius to 
buman nature. ' SOUTH. | 


| 


_ 


Sometimes uſed | 


would 


formerly an affright cauſed to one or more, by 


ww 


A'FFLUENCE, S. (affluence, Fr. affiuentia, 
Lat.) in its primary ſignification, the flowing to any 
place; reſort, or concourſe. It is almoſt always 
uſed figuratively, * The affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain.” WoTToN. Riches,, plenty, . 
Let Joy or caſe, let affluence or content.“ Port. 
AF FLUENC Y, S. ſee AFFLUENCE, .which is 
moſt uſed. | F 

AF FLUENT, Part., fagfuens, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, flowing to any part. The 


| _—_ 
blood.” Harver.. In its ſecondary, rich; plenti- 
ful; exuberant. - Loaded and. b 


bleſt with all the 
affluent ſtore,” Prion. | 3 
AFFLUX, S. (afiuxus, Lat.) the act of flowing, . 
or thing which flows. It muſt be by new affixes: 
to London,” GraunT. © By apglutinating one 
aux vf blood to another.” | Harvey © 
To AFFO/RD, V. A. (from fergern or 1 * 
Teut.) to yield or produce, “ The. ſoil affords: 
grain.” To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. His ubi- 
ui "deth continual comfort.” Brown's Vulg, 
Err. To be able to ſel], without loſing.  ©* They 
may afford cheaper.” Appis. To be. rich enqugh. 
to ſupport or bear a particular charge, or expence. 
«© Wealth enough to afford that their ſons may be. 
ood for nothing.” Swir r. Mod, Educ, _. 
To AFFO'REST, V. A. to turn ground. into a 
foreſt «6 He afforefled many woods and waſtes,” , 
AVIE, P 
To AFFRANCHI'SE, V. A. (affrancher,. Fr.) 
ta maſce fone... oo; re . 
AFFRA'ID, Part. (from afrayer, Fr.) to be 
timorous; tobe affected with: tear. It is generally 
ſpelt with a ſingle /; but this is more conſiſtent with 
analogy. See AFRAID. 5 3 
To AFFRAYY, V. A. to ſtrike with terror or 
fear; to fright. ** Or when the flying heavens he 
Tay.” Fairy Queen. F 
A'Y,.or AFFRAYME'NT, S. in law, 
per- 
ſons appearing in unuſual armour, 2 Ed. III. c. 3. 
At preſent, a ſkirmiſh or fighting, wherein ſome 
blow is given, or ſome weapon drawn, It differs 


AF 


from an aſſault, as this is a public, but that a per- 
ſonal wrong ; .and is puniſhable by juſtices of the 
peace, Conſtables, or private perſons may ſeize the 
perſons engayed, if they do not deſiſt after being 

| WT * aadmoniſhed, 
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oonbed, 3 Incl. 158. Lamb. lib: 2. H. F. 


8 13 * Dalt.*35: { N 4 4 5 ; ; 4 | 4 
8. cio, Lat. the act of c 
s * e ene on ano- water; floating. On ſuch a full ſea are we now 
ther. “ The affriction would quickly blacken them.” | afioat."' SHAKESP, Jul, Cæſ. Figuratively, fluctu- 
BovIE. Friction is the word now' in uſe. ating. N = Take any pafſion of the ſoul of man, 
To AFFRIGHT, V. A. (from a expletive, and | while it is predominating and affoat.” SOUTH.” „ 
fright of frightan, Sax.) to affect with fear, including | -*AFO'OT), Adv. walking. Come afoot thither, 
he idea of ſomething dangerous and | miſchievous; | Hamlet. Figuratively, in agitation 3 commenced, 
ſomething that can deprive: us of pleaſure, or affect 'When thou ſeeſt that act afoot. Idem. On their 
us with pain; and that the impreſſion of this paſſion, | march, in motion, applied to forces, © Albany . 
is ſudden. “ Thy name affrights me, in whoſe: | and Cornwall's powers.— 1 is ſaid they are afoot. 
ſound is death.” In the paſſive, : uſed with at, to be] SHAKESP, Lear. -—— Maga 8 1 
intimidated, diſheartened . and deprived of every AFO RE, Prep. nearer in place, in oppoſition to 
ſpark of courage. © Thou ſhalt not be afrighted | behind,” He ſtood fore her.” Sooner, applied to 
a Deut. vii. 2142 Te To. | time, << I ſhall be there gere you.” SHAKESP, Lear, - 
A | AFO'RE, Adv. applied to time, that which is . 


| A F. R 15 
AFlE LD, Adv. -«* Afeld 1 went amidſt the 


morning dew.” Gay. N 
AFLO AT, Adv. borne up or ſupported by the 


AFFRUEQHT, S. terror, dread, fear, denoting a | F | Me, tha! * 
ſudden impreſſion, in oppoſition to fear which impſies paſt; prior or antecedent tor a thing mentioned. 1 
a. long contittuanee. n «fear: and (ad. 4ffright.”” wrote afore in few words.“ Epheſ. iii. 3. Firſt, 
Fairy Q. Fhi pbject which execites, or cauſes' the ] with reſpect to place or order. Will you go on 
paſſion of. fear. % By ſendin theſe aff#ights,” | afore. Othello. In front, or in the forepart. He 
Joans.. Catal.” Phe 'uſe of this word is chiefly | rear d high afore.” Fairy Queen. 8 


among the posts? ce 
A RIGHTFUL, Adj: abounding in ſuch 
qualities as may cavfe ſea rn. 
ToAFFRO'NT\,'V.: A. (the o is pronounced like 
an u ſhort, as. t from Zee, Fr.) in its pri- 
mary ſignifiration, to meet face to ſace, to confront. 
„ We haze ſent för Hamlet hither— That he may 


here—— font - Ophelia.” SHAK ES. Ham. To 


46 


meet, to encounter. Afronted the king's forces 
at- the entrance of a: highway)” HAY WARD. To 

t like an enemy. And with their darkneſs 
durſt a front his light”: Tar. Loſt. :+/Theſe fenſes are 
now grown obſolete. Figurativety, to abuſe a per- 


fon before his face, including in it the ſecondary | 
ideas of contempt, diſdain, and entire neglect of de- 
* Dared to From the wife of Aurelius“ 


corum. 
ADD. .. F 0 
AFFRO'/NF, S. (affronto, Ital.) an inſult, or in- 


jury offered to the face; including the ideas of con- 


tempt and rudeneſs. Doing a to his ſon.” 


Bac. . Indecent behaviour, outrage. Oft have ne 
ſon of 


they violated— The temple of the law with ' foul: 
affronts: “ Ear. Regt. Xa. 
AFFRO/NTING, Part. that which occaſions 
an affront, | ** Among words, ſome are kind, others 
Feuntisg. . Ware vd Log. CCC 
AFFRO'NTFIVE, Adj. n glve 
offence; or one who is frequent in offering affronts. 
A F FUSION, S. (lo, Lat.) the act of pouring 
one thing upon another. The aff#/on of tinctuie 
of falls.” GREW's Muſeum. | * . 
To AFFY!, V. A. (affier, Fr.) to oblige one's 
ſelf by contract, to marry; to betrotb. For 
daring to affy' a mighty lord. Neuterly it implies 
ta place confidence in; athuding to that which is the 
effect of betrothing. I do 4% In 
neſs and integrity,” SHAKESP, Tit. and Andronicus, 


= 


| deſtrution.” 


— > ITa 


In thy upright- 


AFORE-HAND, Adv. previous; or before an : 


event in the order of time, © She is come afore: hang. * 


to anoint my body.” Matth. xiv. 8. Having, 


the ſtart ; * re- hand in all matters of power.“ 


 AFO'RE-SA'ED, Part. that has been ſaid or men- 
tioned, prior to the time and place in which it is 
referred to. The aforeſaid experiment.” BoyLE. - 
AFORE-TIME, Adv. in times paſt, or thoſe 
which have preceded that in which they are referred 


to. Whatſoever was written aforitinie.” Rom. 
32. FRA4D; Part. (from affrayer; Fr. and ſhould 
therefore be written with à double /, as obſerved in 


afraid) to be affected with fear,” to dread. e They 
were afraid to come nigh him.“ Exod. xxxiv. 30. 
Sometimes with /, and other times at before the 
object of terror. Nor ſhalt thou be afraid of 
Job, v. 271. They that dwell are 
afraid at thy tokens.“ Pſal. li. 8. 5 | 


| * AFRE'SH, Adu. (a and rab of ferſeh, Sax.) 4 


new; ally; a ſecond time. They crucify the 
| 70d afreſh." Heb. vi. 6. 
AFRO' NT, Adv. (Arent, Fr.) in the front; or 
in ſuch a direction, that the face of one is ditectly 
oppoſite to that of another. Theſe four came all 
afront.” SHAK EST. Hen. IV. | | 
A'FRICA, S.*(zp;pn, and he, Gr.) one of the 
four principal parts or quarters of the world; bounded 


on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the E. by the 
Red Sea, and on the S. and W. by the main ocean. 
It extends from the 35th degree S. to the 35th N. 


latitude ; being from N. to 8. 72 degrees, or about 


4320 miles; from E. to W. it reaches from 17 W. 
to 60 E. or 77 degrees of longitude, i. e. 4620 miles. 
It is a vaſt peninſula, it being joined to Afia only by 
the iſthmus of Sues, which ſeparates the Red Sc 
from the Meditetranean. 


The fea ſurrcunds it in all 
& tl. er- 
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other places, Its ſituation for commerce is prefera- 
ble to either of the other quarters of the world ; as 
it ſtands in the center, and has a nearer communi- 
cation with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any 
other quarter with feſpect to the others. It is fur- 
niſhed with the greateſt and moſt, convenient navi- 
gable rivers ; is populuus beyond credibility ; -its ſoil, 
is fruitful, and produces corn in abundagce. | Gums, 
ivory, wax, Civet, and oftrich | feathers are in ſuch” 
quantities, that they never can be exhauſted by the 
hand of profuſion, They have yery:rjich mines of 
copper, and with reſpet to gold and, ſilyer there; is. 
no country in the world that can produce more.“ 
he Nubian geographer tell us, that the king of 
uinea, has a maſs of gold of thirty pounds weight, 


which was naturally produced in the mines, and is | 


reer — r 


| iſles of Madeira are, Madeira, Porto Santo, and La 


Deſerta, The Cape de Verd iſlands are, St. An- 
thony, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, St. Nicholas, St. 
Jago, Sal, Mayo, Del Fuego, Brava, and Bonaviſta. 
The. Canary illands are, Dancerbta, Forteventura, 
Canaria, Teneriß, era, Ferro, and Palma. 
There are other iſlands between this content and 
South Ametica, which are reckoned among the Afri- 
can iſlands, St. Thomas, St. Matthew, Sc. Helena, 
Annabon, and Prince's Iſle. Africa is repreſented, 
in deſign, by a blac woman almaſt naked, with 
frizzled, waolly hair, an elephant's trunk for a creſt, 
a lion on one ſide, and a ſerpent: on tht other; de- 
; corated with other emblems relating to the produce of 
the country, y. 1 8 


Ant 475 In. . 
AFT, a naval term, the ſame with abaft. See ABA r. 


completely tough and malleable, without ever having 
been refined, or ſmelted. It is but lately that, the 
ſouthern parts of this country, have been known, 
before which, the ſea-coaſt, on the northern parts 
only, was ſuppoſed to be inhabited; for the ancjents 
believed the torrid zone deſtitute of people. At that 
time they had penetrated no farther than the deſarts 
of Barca, which are full of burning ſands; and 
therefore they concluded, that the country ſtill 
nearer the line muſt be more unfit. to, maintain an 

inhabitants; but, it is now well known, that thoſe 
parts of Africa, which lie immediately under tha line, are 


[| ſecond ſabbath after the firſt. Luke vi. 1. Applied 


to place, behind, or following. 


AFTER, Prep. (from after, Sax.) applied to 
time, it denotes that ſomething had been done be- 
fore. 5, Aftert the ſop (Satan entered: into him.“ 


Jobn xi, 27, Joined with / verbs it had a reference 


or following. On th 


to time with ſucceeding 


well watered with ſprings and rivers, and produce a 
great quantity of fruit and grain, Africa is divided. 
into the following ſtates and Kingdoms: 1. The north 
diviſion, or coaſt of Barbary, containing Barca, 
Tripoly, Tunis, and Algiers. 2. The weſtern di- 
viſion, Morocco, Biledulgerid; and, Zaara. „ g. he 
ſouth-weſt diviſion, contaips. Guinea, Benin, Loan- 
go, Congo, Angola, Bengue]a, , Mataman, Mono- 


mugi, and Monomotopa. 4. The ſouth diviſion | 


includes Caffraria, or the country of Hottentots, and 
Terra de Natal. 5. The ſouth-eaſt diviſion Sofala, 
and Zanguebar, 6. The north-eaſt diviſion includes 
Abex and Anian, Abyſſmia, or the Upper Ethiopia, 
Nubia, and Egypt: The, interior part of this great 
continent is ſtil} vety little known The principal 
rivers of Africa are the Niger and the Nile: the 
Niger or the Niger Nile, ſaid to proceed from the 
ſame ſource as the Nile, we are not fo well ſatisfied 
about. Some affirm, that the rivers Gambia and 
| Senegal are two branches of the Niger; and others, 
that they are diſtinct rivers. Beſides the animals that 
we have in Europe, Africa produces others not ſo ge- 
nerally known, as lions, leopards, tigers, panthers, 
rhinoceroſes, elephants, cameleous, oſtriches, camels, 
dromedaries, monkeys, buffaloes, and wild aſſes: 
in the rivers, there are crocodiles and river horſes. 
The moſt uſeful of theſe are the elephant, the camel, 
and the dromedary. Africa has many iſlands: on 
the eaſt are, Madagaſcar, St, Maurice, Bourbon, 
aud Zocotora. On the welt the iſles of Madeira, 


the ifles of Cape Verd, the Canary iſlands, The | 


|; 
| 


| „ That he might 
bear it after Jeſus.” Luke xxüi. 26. When uſed 
with come it implies purſuit. After whom is the 
on come out.” 1 Sam. xxiv. ' 14. Concerning. 
Thou enguireſt after my iniquity.” Joh x. 5. 
According to- in proportion to; Give them 
after the work af their hands.“ Pfal. xxviii. 4. 
Agreeable to, in intimation of. Made after the ſame 
deſign.” Apps, **After the oriental manner.“ Poys, 
AF'TER, Adv. (it is diftinguithed from the pre- 
poſition. becauſe it has a/ relation ta that which goes 
before it; hut that ti che ſentener which follows it) 
ſucceeding or following in time. The law hic 
was 430 years after.” Gal. iii. 15. Second or fol- 
lowing in place, in appoſition to bort. Let him 
draw thee after. SHAKESP. Lear. 
AF'TER-AGES, S. ages which are to come, ot 
future. What an opinion will after-ages enter- 
tain,” Abpis. 61 3:30 1 


A'F TER-ALE,. taking every thing into confi- * 
deration g in fine; at laſt. After -ail if they have 
any merit.“ Po. . 

A'FTER-BIRTH, S. in 


| midwifry, the coat, 
membrane, or caſe wherein the fœtus, or child is 
incloſed, called the ſecundine, and deriving its name 
from its comin away after. the birth of the child. 
A' FTER-CLAPP, S. ſome unexpected incident 
after an affain is ſuppoſed to be ended. For fear of 
| after · claps. SPENCER. It is uſed in an ill ſenſe, 


but ſeems a low expreſſion. c 
A'FTER-CROP, S. the ſecond crop or produce 
of ground in one year. After-crops 1 think nei- 
ther good for the land, &c.“ MorTiar. Huſdvz. 
To AFTER-EYE, V. A. to purſue with one's 
eye; to keep in viewp. Left to after - eye him.“ 
SHAK ESPEARR: -- , , ; 
A'FTER-GAME, 


„ 


8. an expedient after tho ori- 
-ginal 
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ginal plan, or firſt attempt has miſcarried. My firſt 
deſigns, my friends, have proved abortive— Still 
there remains an after-game to play.” AIs. Cato. 
A'FTER-HOU'RS, S. the hours which ſucceed 
or follow any action. "That after-hours with 
ſorrow chide us not.” Rom, and Juliet. n 
AF'TER-LO'VE, S. a fecond or later-love. 
% To win thy after-love I pardon thee,” SHAK ESN. 
A'FTER-MATH, S. the after-graſs, or ſecond 
mows of graſs, .cut in autumn. BE TEM WI, 
AF TER-NOO'N, S. that ſpace, or interval, 
which is from twelve at nbon to the evening. ** On 
dice and drink, and-drabs, they ſpend the afternoon.” 
Davp. Figuratively, in the decline. Even in 
the afternoon of her beſt days.” SHAK. Rich, III. 
A'FTER-PA'INS, S. (never uſed in the ſingular, 
from after and pains) in midwifry, "pains which are 
felt in the loins, (groin, &. after delivery, proceed- 
ing from a diſtenſion of the ligaments of the uterus. 
A'FTER-PART, S. the deeline or latter part. 
In the gſter- part reaſon and foreſight begin a little 
to take place,” LO r. e 
A'FTER-TASTE, 8. that taſte which is per- 
ceived by the organs of ſenſation after drinking, 
which was not ſenſible during the act of drinking. 
_ A'FTER-=THOUGHT)j S. an expedient formed 
too late; reflection, or "thought! arifing after the 
finiſhing of a thing: nat properly uſed for ſecond 
thought, as that is generally taken in a good ſenſe, 
but this in a bad one. Repentance. Expence, 
and after-thought, and idle care,” Davp. 
A'FTER-TIMES, S. in future ages; in time 
to come. In after-times fhall hold the world in 
awe.” DayD. yl oy enn 2112 3 rA T1 $*YS) 
A'FTERWARD, or AFTERWARDS, Adv; 
(from after and weard, Sax.) in ſueceeding, or future 
times, referring to ſomething” which preceded. 
Prepare thy work, and afterward build thy houſe,” 
Prov. xxiv. 27. e, ee ee 
 A'FTER-WIT, 8. 
late. 
| N'GAIN, Adv. (agen, Sax, gin, Dan.) a ſe- 
cond time, once more, implying the repetition of the 
| fame action. I will not again curſe, nor again 
ſmite.“ Gen. viii, 21. At the beginning of à ſen- 
tence, it imports an addition to what has been ſaid 
before. Again I will be to him's father.“ Heb. i. 
5. On the other hand, denoting a correſpondence” 
or reciprocation of action. His fortune worked 
upon his nature, and his nature again upon his for- 
tune.” Joh rs. Dict. After aſk, a return of a thing 
given, © 1 did never aſk+it you again.” SHAKES. 
King John, | 
reimburſement, ** That he hath-given, ke will pay 


a' contrivance which is too 


| tiguous. 


„ Afier-wit comes too late.“ L'ETxance. | 


Return, by way of recompence ; or | 
$ © An ogaty flint 


r 888880 


ing dimenſion, a repetition of the ſame quantity 
| Which preceded. As large and as dip again as 
ours.“ DRYD.. Want as muth again to manage 
it.“ Pops. When doubled, it implies frequent re- 
petition, It muſt be repeated again and again.” 
Back; applied to meſſage, or enquiry. “ Bring us 
word again, which way we ſhall go?” Deut. i. 22. 
AGA'INST, Prep. (agen, engean, Sax.) uſed of 
perſons in oppoſition, alluding to the poſition of two 
armies ready to attack each other. He that is 
| not with me, is agi me.“ Matt, xii. 30. In con- 
tradition, applied to things or opinions. The 
church clergy have written the beſt collection of 
tracts againſi popery.” SwzrT., After ſpeat, to be 
reviled, to be repreſented; in a bad light. This 
fect is every where ſpoken againf.” Acts xxviii. 22. 
applied to motion, contrary direction; or that in 
| which one body meets with another. Frouts and 
falmons ſwim ag the ſtream.” Bac. Applied 
w place, oppoſite to, or facing: Againff the Ti- 
ber's mouth.“ Dayp, Cloſe to, joining, or con- 
* The picture hangs again the wall.“ 
AGA'LLOCHUM, 8. a ſpecies of aloes wood, 
in the Eaſt-lndies, ſpotted with various colours, 
_ odotiferouv, and acrimonious to the taſte. See ALOES: 
[ AGA'*PE,' Adv. a ftupid: kind of [admiration 3 
wond'ring as expreſſed dy the ignorant with open 
| mouths, '. ** The whole croud fiood agaps.” Spect. 
No. 57 44. | = va 
| - AGA'RIC, 8. (agerieuy, Lat.) in botany, an ex- 
creſcence growing, in the ſhape of a muthroom, upon 
the trunk and great branches of the oak and other 
trees, but the lareh tree efpecially, Mineral Agaric, 
is a kind of ſton# found in the-clefts of rocks'in 
| Germany; when it is fieſt found it is white and 
the conſiſtence of curdled milk; whence'it is called 
lac lunar, or, Milk of the Moon; :tithimagra, or 
Marrow-Stone; - by drying, it becomes brittle, and 
' reſembles the natural Agaric, on which account it 
| has received its name, bf | 
AG AST, Adv. (from 4 and g, Sax.) with all 
the ſigns of a perſon who is terrified at the fight of 
ſome dreadful obfſect. With ſhudd'ring horror 
pale, and eyes age. Par. Loſt, -- | 
A GATE, S. (agate, Fr.) a precious lone of the 
| flint kind, much harder than jaſper, and receives a 
+ better poliſh, Its colours are various, and in ſome 
, of them repreſent ſuch figures as are very ſurpriſing. 
AGATE, likewiſe, among the gold wire-drawers, is 
the inſtrument they uſe in burniſhing, and derives its 
name from the agate ſtone, which is. in the middle, 
and forms the moſt conſiderable part of it. 
A'GATY, Adj. partaking of the nature of agate. 
Wood. 


again.” Prov. xix. 27, Beſides, in any other place 
or time, excluding any thing elſe of the ſame ſort, 
* There is not in the world again ſuch a ſpring and 
and ſeminary of brave military people, as in England 
and Ireland,” Bac, After much, or words imply- 


— — 


AGA VE, S. (Lat.) in botany, the common 
American aloe. This is the 290th genus of Linnæus. 
AGE, S. (age, Fr.) in a general ſenſe, any part of 
duration, or time, applied both to perſons and things. 
His life being ſeven ages,” SHAKE, The number of 

| years 
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method of diſtinguiſhing how many years the horſe 
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his exiſtence. The whole | age of. Jacob was 147 
years.” Gen. xlvii. 28. A race of men. New 
heaven and earth ſhall to the ages rife,” MIL Tow, 
The advanced part of a long life wherein a perſon has 
| feen a great number of years, in oppoſition to youth. 

„Nor men, the weak anxieties of age.” Roscon. 
The ſpace of 100 years, In horſemanſhip, the 


is old from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and eyes, In 
hunting, is in a hart diſcovered: by the furniture of | 
his head. In aſtronomy, applied to the moon, it is 
the number of days elapſed ſince the laſt moines | 
or full moon, ſtiled her quarter. In chronology, a 

certain period of years paſſed ſince the ereation. 


years of which a perſon” 8 life conſiſts ; j the period of | 


"A'GENT, Part. (from ages Dad. * that "which, | 
acts, or is active, i in oppoſition 20 patient, or paſſive.- 
| « The force of pray. mays upon the body agent 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. hen bus dae e eine 
A'GEN, 8. e Lat.) in a general ſenſe, a 
being indued with the power of action. A mira= 
cle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent. SOUTH, In phyſic, that which is: induces 
with power to act on another; and to ;produce a 
change or alteration by ſuch action. A free agent: 
is, that which may do or not do any action, and has + 
the conſcious perception that his actions are cauſed- 
by his own will, without any external neceſſity, yor 5 
determination whatever. If there were no free agents; 
all would be meer mechaniſm, and the beſt and n« nh 
part of nature would be cut off: there: 20 5 
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This hy ſome is reduced. . three portions; viz. the 
age of the law of nature, dam to Mafes ; the 


no creatures ſcnpable of gratitude ore 
ere Dairy: 3: No. opportunity, far | 


age of the Jewiſh. law, {rpm Moſes' 18. Chriſt; and 

the. pge of grace, from, bg th * preſent year play his wild „and mere Vin el * 
1980. The. poets divide the world: into fobr ages 3 ment of them, nor any wean of REN 8 to 
eslled the Golden, Silver, ! raten; and Iron Age: the ſuhlimeſt ee eee 95775 9 
Agreeable to this the aſt In ns divide theirs in four that which aciſes, from n 

ages likewiſe, A 1 aw, is Fe iti of life kt which | agene; is 2 perſen int 72 ben 
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offices (of ſoclety, ich 

— which Þ Wege ef 9 ne is 24 
full age, when z man. or Woah la) Fohttaer and 
manage for themſelves with Teſpeet t ! their eſtates, j 


The heir apparent to the i of Tagen is, by 
act of parliament, of ige at Sigh Where any | 
perſons marry, the n SI er e and the 
woman within twelve, they may a thoſe ages diſ- 
agree to the marriage. Af foufteen a perſon may 
diſpoſe of N and perſonal eſtite- [but not of 
lands) by will; and, by law, be a witnefs. All under | 
this age are not generally puniſhable for crimes, 
though they muſt anſwer damage for treſpaſs, 1 Inſt, | 
78.171. 247. 2. 33. 21 Hawk. 434. Mod. Caſ. 260. 
' A'GED ,Adj. that 
of years, generally applied to animals. The grey 
headed and very aged men.“ Job. xv. 20. To con- 
tinue for: many year; to practice long, It is | 
dangerous to. be aged in any kind of courſe.” 
SHAKESP. Tus that which has ſtood for 
many years ; decayed by length of time, ,opplicd to 
inanimate things. «, Of the aged oaks.” 8 TI 
LINGE: This ſenſe, though ſomewhat: improper, 
may be allowed, when we conſider the vegetable 
creation has been generally ſaid to be indued with a 
principle ſtiled a vegetable ſoul ; which i is oo cauſe 


of its increaſe. 


A'GEN, Adj. (agen, Sax.) a repetition 106 the | 


Lame deed ; ſomething by way of reply to hat had 
been ſaid. * Thus her fon reply'd agi. Dx . 
This is the true ſpelling, Poe it is now uſed only 
by poets for the ſake of rime. See AGAIN... 
A GENC V, S. the quality of acting; action 3 the 
ſtate of being in, or exerting action. The ſuper- 
inzendence and agency of Providence,” Woopw, 
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has lived a long courſe, or ſeries | 


In phyſic,, ſtrengthenin 


for another at disRee, on the n 


. traders,» baakeres and, Other perſyns,in. trade, © 
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who does or gives and to 150 


To AG GE I. to eluſter 


ther, applied to the _ Abel Figumtiee 
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ſlickin any bodies together. 
s — Bey 'The-- things 
laſs, 'olibanum, gum arabic, 
80, vermivelliy. pulſe, com- 
; wc, 5 21318 m7 - 1 
.. To "AGGLU” TINATE, «Vs A.-to unte one 
| part to another, as it. were, with- glue ; to make one 

rt ſtick to another. Aęglutinating to thoſe e 

ARVEX. Uſe& with the particle 1-26. 

AGGLUTINA'TION,; 8. the joining of, two 
things faſt together; in medicine, the adheſion of a 
a new ſubſtance,. or giving à greater conſiſtence to 
the animal fluids, to render them fitter for nouriſh- 
ment, ** The occaſton of its not healing by agglu- 


ination,” WIS II. Surg. 
AGGLU- 


quality of glueing, or 


, under:this claſs ute; ifio 
dragon's: blood, gala, 
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- AGGLU'TINATIVE,. Adj. in medicine, that To turn the war and tell, aggreſſing, France, —— 
which has the power of thickening the animal juices, ow Britain's ſons, and Britain's triends can fight.” 
fo as to render them ſit for nouriſſſing. | +: AGGRES'SION, S. (aggreſio, Lat.) the act of 
To AGGRANDUZE, V. A. (aggrandiſer, Fi.) | making an attack, beginning a quartel, either with 
to promote, exalt, prefer, or. make conſiderable: by  reſpeRt to private perſons or kingdoms, by being 
the addition of poſts and penſions. „ Only to ag» | guilty of the firſt attack. A conſpiracy of com- 
randize covetous churchmen.” To enlarge, exalt, mon enmity and aggreſſion,” L'EsTRAnGs. 
or ennoble, applied to the faculties and ſentiments | AG RE SSOR, S. he who commits the firſt act 
of the mind. To raiſe and aggrandizs our con- | of hoſtility or injury, We are in danger already 
ceptions. WaATT#'s Improvem. of appearing the ficſt aggreſſors.” SwIr r. 
AGGRANDIVZEMENT, S. the act of pro- AGGRIE'VANCE, S. an action which cauſes 
moting to a high place in a ſtate; or the act of con. | pain, or uneaſineſs in the perſon to whom it is done, 
ferring power, honour, and wealth; it includes in it | and includes in it the ſecondary idea of injury, or 
a precedent baſeneſs, and carries the ſecondary ideas ¶ ſomething undeſerved. | | 
of ſomething ſelfiſh. «© During his adminiſtration, To AGGRIL VE. S. to do or ſay ſomething to mak 
we ſaw power applied not to the aggrandizement of a a perſon uneaſy, © Which yet aggricves my heart.“ 
family, but to making his country the admiration | SPENsER, To offer an injury, which ſhall occaſion 
and envy of all foreigners,” «£40037; I6 vexation, * Fperieved with (ome practices of the 
AGGRANDF-ZER, S. one who confers honour | pope's collectors. Caub. To ſuffer ſoſs or da- 
and riches on another, or one who makes great, mage, uſed. in the paſſive, and with the particle by, 
To AG'GRAVATE, (aggravatum, ſupine of ay- | ** 23 the falling of his rents.“ 
grave, Lat.) to increaſe the weight of a thing, in its] To AGRO'UP, v. 4. (agropare, Ital.) in paints 
primary ſignification. In its ſecondary or figurative | ing, to join of introduce ſeyyra] figures in one piece. 
ſenſe; to add to the "enormity, applied to crimes, | ** ies of divers natures, which are -egrouped toge> 
« fegravating crimes encreaſe their fears,” Dv. | ther, are agreeable and pleaſant to the fight.” Davy. 
To heighten, or render more painful, applied to | IDufreſn, _. 18 - | 
uniſhment. To efprevate—Their pennance,” AGHA'ST, Adv. (from «abun, Gr.) all the 
Mil row. | Ad ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition; like one 
AGGRAVA'TION, S. the actof making worſe, | who had ſeen a ghoſt. With dreary drooping eyne 
applied to the demerit of actions. Some circumſtance | look'd. up like one gi. Spano Li ay 
which heightens the guilt of any crime, r. The | applied to inanimate things, as in the following ſen- 


uggravaties ſuperſeded of committing againſt know- | tence to the earth at the reſurrection. ** The aged 
ledge.” Hammond. - earth eghgft—Shall from the ſurface to the center 
AG'GREGATE, Adj. (aggregatus, Lat.) an aſ- | quake,” Migr, Chr. Nat, | 
ſomblage or collection, of the particles into one | AGTLD, Part. (agi/d, Sax.) free from penalty, 
maſs. ** Aggregate forms of particular things.” Rav. | or not ſubject to the cuſtomary fines and taxes. 
- AG 'GREGATE, S. (aggregatus, Lat.) an aſ- |. A'GILE, Adj. (of agile, Fr. agiles, Lat.) active; 
ſemblage formed of ſeveral particulars. An ag- nimble; acting with great ſpeed and readinels, 
regate of miſtaken fantaſms.” Grany, The | Forward ſtruck his agile heels. SHAKESP, 
th total, or reſult of ſeveral things added together, | Hen. IV. Applied to the mind, alert, vigorous, in 
4 Compounded and conſtituted of the aggregate of | oppolition to flow, and ſtupid, © Render it agile, 
them all.” BRN. | | witty, valiant, ſage.” Prior. 
To AG'GREGATE, V. A, {axgrege, Lat.) to | A'GILENESS, 8. See AGILITY. 
©olle& together ſeveral particulars into one ſum, or | AGILITY, S. (agilite, Lat. from agilis, Lat.) 
| ſeveral parcels, or particles into one maſs, ** The | a capacity of moving nimbly. Recover its former 
aggregated ſoil.” Par. Loſt. | agility and vigour,” WATTS. | 
 AGGREGA'TION, S. (aggregatio, Lat.) a whole A'GINCOURT, or AZINCOURT, S. a vi- 
made up of ſeveral parts added together. Theſe | lage of Ponthieu in Picardie, memorable for the glo- 
extraordinary aggregations of this fire,” WOOD W. | rious victory which the Engliſh, under the com- 
In arithmetic, the ſum total, formed by the addition | mand of Henry V. gained over the French, the 25th 
of ſeveral units together. They are enlarged by | of October 1415, loſing only 1600 men, and «11;- 
| their aggregation, and being erroneous in ſingle num- | ing 6000 of the enemy Among the ſlain were the 
ders.“ Brown's Vulg. Errors. In phyſics, an aſ- | count of Nevers, and Anthony duke of Brav.n;, 
ſemblage of ſeveral things, which have no natural | the duke of Alengon, the conſtable d'Aubert, wi. 
connection with ench other, into one whole, as a | commanded the French; the duke of Bar, the mar 
maſs of ruins, | ſhal of Boucicaut, Admiral Dampierre, and ma 
To AGGRE'SS, V. A. to commit the firſt act others of the French nobility, Among the pe 
of hoſtility; to make the firſt attack; to occaſion, | ers were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, r,, | | 
vr begin a. quarrel; including the idea of blame. ] counts of Vendome _ 'Richamont, with 2.:-- | 
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ence between bank and current money, or caſh, . It 
likewiſe ſignifies the profit which ariſes from w_ 
advanced, and is the ſame as premium. 

To AGIS'T, V. N. in common law, be in 


. the cattle of ſtrangers into the king's foreſts, and 
| colle& the _— due Oe it, CHART de mans; 


Hen, ii. c. 9; 

 AGUSTER, S. in common how, officers ade 
ed by patent, to take in and feed the cattle of ſtran- 
gers, and collect the money ariſing from thenee, of 
which there are four in every ſoreſt, where the king 
hath any pawnage. Manw, For. Laws, 800. 

AGIS TMENT, S. in common law, the feed 


of other people's cattle, taken into any ground, at 

| Roman church, a Aat piece of white wax of an oval 
form, ſtampt with the figure of the lamb, and con- 
ſecrated by the pope. 
be brought into England, by 13 Eliz. c. 2. 


a certain rate per week. In a large ſenſe, it ex- 
tends to all manner of common or herbage, or the 
ofits arifing from thence, 2 Inſt. $43: | 
A'GITABLE, Adj. fa. Lat.) ma may 


| be put into motion. 


To A'GITATE, V. A. n Lat.) 1 move 
repeatedly. The ſurface of the water is agitated 
dy'the winds.” To ſhake ſo; as to put the particles 
of any liquor into motion, or fermentation, * The 
veſſel was broken by agitating the liquor.“ To ac- 
tuate, act upon, or give motion to. | Inſorms each 
part and agitates the whole.” BLAcKMORER. To diſ- 
turb, or diſorder by the diſtractions of different mo- 


tives. The mind of man is agitated by various 


puſfions. To toſs from one to another, to diſcuſs 
or controvert with great warmth; T ho' this con- 
troverſy be revived, and hotly- —— . the 


moderns,” Boves| | 


AGIFA'TION, 8. (from agitatto, Lat.) 'the 
ſhaking or putting the particles of any thing into 
motion. Diſturbed by any agitation.” 


«© Rather a logical agitation of ihe mat- 
| Diſorder of the mind, ariſing 
from the violence of different paſſions,” * His 
mother could no 5 1 bear the agitations of ſo many 
paſſions.” Tatler, No. 55. Conſideration, or de- 
liberation of ſeveral ow. « The projet now 
in agitation for repealing the teſt.” SwIrr. 


a queſtion.” 


AGITA”'TOR, S. (one who project any (cheme ; | 


occaſions any diſturbance or cauſes any motion. 


He who manages and conducts the affairs of another. 


LET 8, S. (aiguillette, Fr.) a ſharp point, a 


tag, formed to reſemble ſome animal, but eſpecially a 
man. His gown addreſſed with aplets.” 


Hav- 
In botany, the pendants hanging on the 
tips, or apices, of the chives, and ſtamina of flow 
ers; as in the tulips, roſes, c. 


AGNA'TION, S. in the civil law, the Mala 
between the deſcendants from the ſame father, in 
cluding onl 


AGNUN AMEMBRANA,'er PELLICULA, S. ; 


males 


Bac. 
Deliberate and careful examination, or diſcuſſion of 


* 
* 


| 


— 


— 


both in ſound and ſenſe. 


ageny and bloody ſweat. Church Litany. 


* 


| in anatomy, the membrane, including the Fong of 


A'GIO, S. in commerce, the exchange er- | 


named by Aetius, called liſtewiſe amnios. 
ee 8. (agnitum, Lat,) an xcknow= 
ing. 

Te 4 GNIZE, Fa. \ thee, agneſes, Lat.) to 
own; to avow; to conſeſs; to acknowledge. 
do agnize a natural and prompt alacrity—l find in 
boldneſs,” OTHELLO, This is obſolete. 5 

AGNOMINA' TION, S. (agnominätio, Lat.) | 
the reſemblance or alluſion of one. word 'to another, 
98 Plaafamiy running ppon 
agnominations. CAMDEN. 

A'GNUS-CA'ST US, S. (from agnus and caftus). 
the cbaſte tree, in botany, called likewiſe witex. 


Its leaves refemble thoſe of the olive, but are Ip. 


what lon 
AGNUS DET, (Lat, the Lamb of God) i in the 


They are now prohibited to 


AGG, Adv. (from agan, Sax.) paſt. Some⸗ 
time ago.“ ADnIs, W When we reckon-paſt time, 
towards, or endin with the preſent, we uſe ſince; as, 
« It is a, year ſince it happened.“ But when we. 
reckon from the preſent, and end with the paſt, we 
uſe age as .,. It happened three nights 4g. 
This is a nicety, which ought peculiarly, to be atr 
tended to by thoſe who would write and ſpeak; with. 
propriety. . -., 

 AGOU'G, Adv. {agoge, F r.) eager. far the poſ- 
ſeſhon of ſomething ; longing ; with the particle for 
before the object. Set the heads of our ſetvant 
maids ageg for huſbands. Spectat. To ſet one's 
fancy or affections on, with the particle en beſote 
the ſubject. Oz, which the ſaints are all e 
HUDIBRAS.. _ 

AGO'NE, Adv. cen, Sax. ) * with relpeg 
to time; formerly. As you ſpeak him long agene..” 


B. Jonusox. 8 5 9.1310] 2 


 A'GONIST, S. W contender foraprice. 

AGONLUISTES, 8. (aywnrxs, Gr.) one who uſed 
to exhibit at the public games of Greece and Rome; 
being a candidate for the prizes awarded for ſupe- 
riority of ſtrength, &c. In alluſion to this, Milton 
has ſtiled his tragedy Sampſon Agoniſtes. 

AGONISTICAL, that which relates to prize- 


fightin 
AGONI 'ZE, (agoniſer, Fr.) to be affected with 
= and exceſſive pain. To ſmart and eme 
at every pore.” Pork. 
A'GONY, S. (from eyv, Gr.) acute pain, where- 
in all the powers of nature are convulſed, and the 


ſtruggles, as it were, with death for the maſtery, 


When applied to the conflict, which our bleſſed Re- 
deemer experienced in the garden, it comprehends 
not only the corporal anguiſh juſt mentioned, but the 
greateſt pertur bation of mind likewiſe. 4 By thine 


A*GRA, 


54 — 28 2 „ 
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A'GRA, S. or HINDO'STON Proper, the prin- 
cipal kingdom of the empire of the Mogul. It 
has Bando on the W. Dely on the N. Sambal on the 
E. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the 8. Its quota 
of forces, to the Mogul's army, is 15,000 horſe, and 
20,000 foot; and its revenue is computed at near 
three millions ſterling. | Agra, its capita}, founded 
in 1566, by Eckbar, or Eckbarae, 5s a place of 
great traffic, having merchants' from China, Perſia, 
all parts of India, and from England and Holland. 
Its indigo is reckoned the very beſt in the world; 
beſides which they export a great many ſtuffs and 
linens, tiflues, lace, rice, and cotton, The number 
of its meidans, or. public bazars, covered bazans, or 


quarters for merchants, ſome of which are a quarter 


of a league long; together with its caravanſerahs, 
which are about eighty, are ſufficient to convince us 
both of the prodigious extent, and of the 'immenſe 
trade which is carried on in this city, The Englifh 
once had a factory here; but the great diſtance from 
| Surat, and the hazards and difficulties which they 
underwent, in paſſing through the countries of many 
Rajas, made them withdraw it; though they con- 
tinue to trade here. The baths here are about 800, 
and the moſques 700; ſome of which laſt are ſanctu- 
aries, | The mogul's palace is a eitadel, in the figure 
of a creſeent, on the banks ef the river, and the 
walls are mounted with cannon. Lat, 26 deg. 29 
min. N. long. 79 deg. 12 min. E : 
To AGRA'CE, V. A. to grant fayours to; to 
confer benefits on. „ > 7 5 
To AGRE'E, V. A. (agreir, Fr.) to be friends, 
or in concord; to be in a ſtate whereby the ſentiments 
of one perſon are ſimilar or the ſame as ehoſe of ano- 
ther, uſed with the word together. The more you 
agree together, the leſs hurt can your enemies do you.“ 
PorEg. To conſent to do a thing upon certain con- 
ditions; to bargain. When he had agreed with 
the labourers for a penuy.“ Matth. xx. 13. To re- 
ſemble; to be like. Thou art a Galliean z and 
thy ſpeech agreeth thereto.” Mark xiv. 70. To 
match, applied to colour. Taken out of the new, 
agreeth not with the old.“ Luke v. 36. Applied to 
the evidence of ſeveral perſons; to tally with; to be 
conſiſtent with; uſed with together. Their wit- 
neſs agreed not together.” Mark xiv. 50, 59. To 
make a difference, by conſenting: to conditions pro- 
poſed, *©* Agree. with thine adverſary quickly.” 
Matth. v. 25. To yield one's conſent, to grant, or 
admit, with the particles to, on or upon. ** Agreed 
to all reaſonable conditions.“ 2 Maccab. xi. 14. 
That is agreed an by all.“ BuRNET. Applied to 
the effect which things have on the organ of taſte, 
and the human conſtitution, to cauſe no diſagreeable 
ſenſation in the one, or occaſion any nauſeoufneſs, or 
other diſturbance in the other. Didſt ſend bread a- 
greeing to every taſte.“ Wiſd. xvi. 20. Such as it 
ogrees with.” ARBUTH. To agree, neuterly uſed, 
implies to put an end to a ſtrife; to accommodate ; to 


r — 


Roscomm,. | 
AGREE'ABLE, Adj. fagrecable, Fr.) ſuitable; 
conformable to, or conſiſtent with; uſed with the 
particles te or witb. The practice of all piety 
and virtue is agreeable to our reaſon,” TII Tors. 
What you do is not at all agreeable either with fo 
good a Chriſtian,” TEM TER. Pleaſing; gratefu] 
as ſuitable to our inclinations, or facultiecs. Called 
to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks,” Spectat. 
No. 241. Sometimes uſed with the particle go before 
the ſubject. Agrerable and grateful te the nature 
of man.” Bac. Nat. Hiſt, | 
-AGREE'ABLENESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a thing grateful to the taſte. ** Pleaſant taſtes 
depend not on the things themſelves, but their agreea- 
bleneſs to this or that particular palate.” Lock E. 
The quality which renders a thing pleaſing. It is 
very much an image of that author's writing, who 
has an agreeablene/s. that charms us, without cor» 
rectneſs. POE. Likenels; affinity; reſemblance ;, 
' uſed with the prepoſition between, V The agreeable» 


GREW. | 


ner which affords a pleaſing ſatis faction. So ad- 
vantageouſly and agresably. SWIFT, +». 
AGREED, Part. ſettled by mutual conſent. _ 
AGREE'MENT, S. (agrement, Fr.) friendſhip ; 
alliance; cordiality ; concord. What agreement 
hath the temple of God with Belial ?”” 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
A contract, bargain, or compact. 


: 


ſemblance ; © Expanſion and duration hath this 
futrher agreement.” Locke. In law, two or more 
jointly and ſeverally engaging or obliging each other 
to perform ſomething. Alſo, the deed which is exe- 
cuted for that purpoſe, as, Articles of agreement.” 
In caſe a party be forced into an agreement, he ſhall 
not be compelled to perform it. 1 Lill. 48, Plowd. 
17.5, 5 ö : 1 
F [AGRE'SSES, S. (ogreſſes, Fr.) in heraldry, the 
ſame as pellets. F 


tis, Lat.) clowniſh; rude. Seldom uſed, 1 
AG RES TIS, Adj. (Lat.) wild. In botany, ap- 
plied to thoſe plants which grow in the fields. 
| Likewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh wild animals from 
tame. . FT | | 
AG'RICULTURE, S. (from agri the gen. of 


tilliag, cultivating, and manuring the ground, fo 
as to make it fruitful and bear plants; conſiſting in 
manuring, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing, reaping, 
mowing, &c, the management of the productions of 
different ſoils, and planting; together with the cul- 
ture of foreſts, timber, &c. This art has been cul- 
| tivated by the greateſt men, with the moſt indefa- 


tigable aſſiduity. It took its riſe among, and was 
| perſe ded 


. 


reconcile. “ The mighty rivals Are now agreed.” | 


neſs between man and the other parts of the univerſe,” 


AGREE'ABLY, Adv. conſiſtently. In a man- 


1 ; 


« Your agree- 
ment with hell ſhall not ſtand.” Iſai. xxviii. 11. Re- 


AGRE'STIC, or AGRE'STICAL, Adj. (ogref- 


agen, a field, and cultura, Lat. tillage). the art of 


| There are five ſpecies. 
common agrimony, grows by the ſides of hedges. 
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perfected by the Chaldeans, It was practiſed and 
reduced into art by the Greeks, The Carthaginians 
made 'it their favourite ſtudy ; and at Rome it was 


an honourable employment: the higheſt encomium | 


that could be given a man, was, that he cultivated 
his own ſpot of ground well ; the moſt illuſtrious 
ſenators applied themſelves to it, and their dictators 
were taken from the plough. | 
AGRIFO'LIUM, S8. (Lat. from ayg;, Gr. 
rough,) in botany, the Holly Tree. | 
AGRUMONIA, S. (Lat.) in botany, agrimony. 
The firſt of which, the 


and in woods, and is uſed in medicine. 


AGROU'ND, Adv. a marine term, firanded ; 


ſtuck faſt upon ſhore, ſo as not able to be got off; 
hindred by the ground from paſſing further. We 


vdurſt not approach, we having been all of us 


agroand.” RALEIGH. *Figuratively, meeting with 


ſome impediment or obſtacle, which renders it im- 


poſſible to advance in, or go. on with, an affair. 
«© 'Fhe negociators were aground at that objection.“ 
Jonns. Dia. 

A'GUE, S. (from aigu, Fr.) a periodical ſpecies 
of fever, beginning with a cold 
ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in a ſweat, When 
the cold fit is hardly perceptible, and there is a re- 
turn of the hot one only, it is called an intermitting 
fever. According to the returns of the fit, it is 
differently denominated. If it returns every day it 
is then called a quotidian ; if every third day, a ter- 
tian; and if every fourth day, a quartan. It ſeizes 
the patient with a languor of the body, and a heavy 
pain in the head, 3 loins, and legs; the hands 
and feet become cold, the whole body pale, the coun - 
tenance and nails livid; this is ſucceeded by a 
horror and rigour ; the tongue and lips tremble, the 


breathing is difficult, the pericordia uneaſy, the pulſe 


contracted, hard or unequal, after which the ſkin 
becomes moiſt, an unſual ſweat ſucceeds, and the 


ſpiration, or whatever elſe, by overloading the juices, 
produces a lentor, or want of due circulation in the 
blood. The ſhorter the intervals are between the fits, 
the ſooner are they cured. Vernal agues, or thoſe 
Which are caught in the ſpring, diſappear of them- 
ſelves, at the approach of warm weather; autumnal 


agues, at the approach of cold, are increaſed, The 


uſual method of cure is hy a vomit of ipecacuanha, 
given an hour before the fit, as a preparation for ad- 
miniſtering the bark. As nothing can contribute 
more to increaſe its effects than the minuteneſs of 
its particles, it is recommended to the faculty to 
powder it as fine as poſſible. If the bark be good, 
fix drachms, taken in the interval of two fits may 


ſtop a vernal ague, and an ounce an autumnal one: 


but though this quantity may remove the fit for the 
preſent, it is adviſeable to continue the medicine, 
even after it ſeems to have leſt the patient, for fear 
of a relapſe. | | 


ering, which is | 


fit ends. The diſorder is owing to an obſtructed per- 


—_ a— 
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A'GUED, Part. affected with an ague; figura - 
tively, cold, ſhivering, trembling. With flight 
and agued fear.” SHAKE8P, Coriol. This ſenſe is 
ſeldom uſed by modern writers, 3 1 

A'GUE-FIT, S. the cold, chivering, trembling 
fit, which affects people in the ague ; uſed figura- 
tively, „ The ague-fit of fear is overblown.” 
SHAKESP., Rich. Il. | 

A'GUE-PROOF, Adj. able to reſiſt that which 
produces agues, without contracting that diforder, 
«© They told me I was every thing; tis a lie; I 
am not azue-proof,” SHAK ESP. K. Lear. 

To AGULUSE, V. A. to dreſs, adorn, embelliſh, 


or ſet off with external ornaments. 


A'GUISH, Adj. reſembling, or having the pro- 
perties of, an ague, * Her anguiſh love now 
glows and burns,” GLavv. 

A'H! an interject. (ach. Teut.) a word uſed to 
denote ſome ſudden diſlike, and occaſioned by the 
apprehenſion of evil corifequences * A ſinful 


nation.“ Iſaiah i. 4. Sometimes it expreſſes con- 
tempt, and ſarcaſtic reproach. ** 4 / thou that 


deſtroyeſt the temple.” Mat. xv. 29. Sometimes 
grief, and an appeal to the paſſions of pity and com- 
paſſion, . ** Ab! Lord, wilt thou deſtroy the re- 
ſidue ?“ Ezek. ix. 8. Before me, it denotes forrow, 
ariſing from the contemplation of miſery z and im- 
plies woe ! Ab me!” Before that it denotes wiſhi 
and ſeems ſubſtituted inſtead of b Ab that we 
loy'd ourſelves but half ſo well.” Daxyp. 

AHA', an interjection denoting the triumph of 
contempt ;z intended to expreſs. joy at the calamities 


of others. They ſaid, aha / our eye hath ſeen it.“ 


Pſal. xxxv. 21. When doubled, it implies a greater 
degree of tranſport mixt with contempt. ** Let them 
be turned back that ſay, aha! aha /” Pſal. Ixx. 3. 
AHEA'D, Adv. a ſea term; beyond; implying a 
greater degree of ſwiftneſs. And now the ſpeed 
dolphin gets abend.“ DTD. Land a-head,” is 
land lying immediately in that part of the horizon, 
to which the courſe or ſtern is directed. Applied 
to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, which is 
not to be eaſily ſurmounted by advice, or inſtruction. 
« They ſuffer them at firſt to run abend; and when 
perverſe inclinations are advanced into habits, there 
is no dealing with them.” L'EsTRANnGE. 
AHE|UGHT, Adv. on high; a great diſtance 
above us. Look up aheight.” SHAKESP. K. Lear. 
AHOUA'I, S. in botany. There are two ſpecies 
of this plant, the firſt of which grows to the height 
of our common cherry-tree, the wood of which 
ſtinks prodigiouſly, and the nut is a poiſon, for which 
no antidote has yet been diſcovered, The ſecond 
ſort bears an oleander leaf, and a yellow flower; the 
fruit of which is a beautiful red when ripe, and not 
leſs poiſonous than the former, 
To AID, V. A. (alder, Fr.) to give affiſtance 
or ſuccour to; to help; to deliver @ perſon in —_ 
or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him aſſiſtance. — | 


w_ "AIG 


AIR. 


the lake he leapt his lord to aid“ To ſupply with, 
or ſupport, when applied to the means uſed to free a 
perſon from want. * did them with victuals, 
weapons, money or ſhips.” Maccab. viii. 26. To 
ſupport a perſon, or thing, in a declining ſtate; 
to give vigour to. “ By the loud trumpet, which 
our courage aids.” Roscommon, | 
AID, S. (aide, Fr. help) in a general ſenſe, any 
kind of aſſiſtance given by one perſon to another; 
That which contributes to render a thing more eaſy, 
« The memory of things may receive conſiderable 
aid, if they are thrown into verſe.“ WarTrt's 
Improv. Support given to a perſon, in danger from 
external violence, to enable him to repel it. The 
ports of Ithaca would arm in aid.“ Pope's Odyſſ. 


An aſſiſtant, or perſon, who, by co-operating with | 
diminution of health, 
the fair.” GRAN. 


another, either by advice, or exertion of bodily 
ſtrength, renders difficulties ſurmountable, diſtreſs 


7 


at the end of fringes. 
gliſter'd bright.” 
To AIL, V. A. (from egle, Sax.) to diſturb; to 
affect with a diſagreeable ſenſation ; to render uneaſy; 
beautifully applied to inanimate things, ** What 
ailed thee, O ſea, that thou fleddeſt ?”” Pal. cxiv. 5. 
This word, including the idea of diſorder in itſelf, 
is never joined to another which would limit its ſig- 
nification to any particular diſorder. As we never 
fay A fever ails him; but ſomething ails him; nor, 
he ails a fever, but, he ails ſomething.” | 
AIL, S. a diſtemper, «+ O Narfis, thy obſcener 


% With golden argulets that 


8 ail. PoE. : 


more tolerable, and proſperity more aner 
In politics, a ſubſidy, or money ꝑiven to fupport the 
neceſſities of the ſtate. In law, a petition made in 
a court, for calling in the help of another, intereſted 
in the cauſe, in order to his giving ſtrength to the 
party in azd of him, and to avoid a prejudice accru- 
ing towards his own right, if not prevented... > 
_AID-DE-CAMP, S. in the army, an officer, 
who receives and carries the orders of a general 
officer to the reſt of the camp. Aid-Major, or ad- 
jutant, is one who afliſts the major when preſent, 
and performs his office when he is abſent. Aids in 
horſemanſhip, are helps by which the horſeman con- 
tributes to the motion or action required of the horſe, 
fuch as the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, voice, &c. 
Al DANCE, S. aſſiſtance. «© For aidance *gainſt 
the enemy.“ SHAKEsP, Hen. VI. ſeldom uſed. 
AUDER, S. one who aſſiſts; one who takes part 
with a perſon and endeavours to promote his under- 
taking, ** The adherents and aiders of the late 
rebellion.” Bac. Hen. VII. | 
_AVDLESS, Adj. in want of help, or affiftance to 
render an undertaking ſucceſsful, or a misfortune 
fupportable. Without aid; or aſſiſtance from an- 
other. A4idleſs came off.” SHAE. Coriol. 
AIV'GUILLON, S. a ſmall town of Guienne in 

France, ſituated on the Garonne, famous for the moſt 
remarkable ſiege that ever was recorded. In the year 
1340, being then in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, John 
duke of Normandy fat down before it with one hun- 
dred thouſand men ; yet, though battered with eight 
of the greateſt engines that France could produce, 
and attacked by the beſiegers three times every day, 
it ſuſtained a ſiege of fourteen months, which was 
raiſed by the battle of Creſſy. As Bayle obſerves, 
what ſhame ſoever it was for the French. not to be 
able to take this place with ſo many men, command- 
ed by their king's eldeſt ſon; yet it was as great an 
honour for the Engliſh to have defended this poſt ſo 
long. Lat, +4: dep; 20. M. N. Long. 14. min. E. 


Al'LING, Part. weakly, ſubject to diſorders; 

valetudinary. 5 
AIL'MENT,, S. indiſpoſition; diſorder ; illneſs; 

«© Little ailments oft attend 


To AIl'M,V. A. to place a weapon in ſuch 2 


him, or him, 


direction as to hit any object; to throw a — 
an object, in ſuch a manner, as to render the ſtri- 
king of it poſſible. Aims his airy ſpear,” DrvD. 
to endeavour to ſtrike; uſed with the particle at. 
+ Aim/t thou at princes.” Figuratively, to direct 


the edge of _ againſt a particular perſon, ' ** Mt 
I take no aim.” Gay. To have in 

view, and endeavour to obtain. Swoln with ap- 
plauſe, and arming ſtill at more.” DRVYVD. To en- 
danger. It was evident that he aimed at his fa- 
rr EE. L252 0 
AUM, S. the poſition of a weapon, in order to 
ftrike an object. Soon bent his bow, uncertain 


of his aim.” DRVYD. The point which is intended 


to be hit; or the object deſigned to be ſtruck; 


„ The arrows fled not ſwifter towards the aim.“ 


| SHAKEsSP, Hen. IV. Figuratively, an endeavour to 


Mong 


obtain any thing; intention; purpoſe ; or deſign. 


„With ambitious aim, — A gainſt the throne and 


monarchy of God.” Par. Loſt. And “ J miſſed 
my aim. The end or object of a diſcourſe. The 


. epiſtle has but one aim.“ Locke, Gueſs ; prophecy, 


* 


' AVGULETS, S. (aigulet, Fr.) tags; or gold tags 
4 1 


« With a near aim, of the main chance of things.“ 
SHAK, Hen. IV. | 

A'IR, S. (from air, Fr. aer, Lat. ans, Gr. „ Heb.) 
that thin fluid tranſparent ſubſtance which ſurrounds 
our globe, forms the atmoſphere, and is the cauſe of 
breathing, If I were to tell what I mean, by, the 


word air,” WaTTs, A portion of the element 
- which encompalies us, conſidered as put into motion. 


Airs, vernal airs.” Par. Loſt, In a figurative 


ſenſe, a diſcovery made of a thing not known before, 


Still 
DRvp. 
of behaviour. Her graceful innocenee her every 


you lov'd ; you gave it air before me.” 


air. Par. Loft. Something wonderfully divine 
in the ars of this poſture.” Apps. 


Uled after 


give, and the pronouns. perſonal, to aſſume a charzc- 
ter, or appearance of fomething ſuperior to that which 
is real. He gave himſelf airs,” An effected, or 

X | laboured, 


Poſture, attitude, mien, addreſs, manner 
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viour. Give themſelves airs of kings.“ ADDIs, 
Appearance. Communicated with the air of a 
ſecret.“ In philoſophy, that thin dilatable and com- 
preſſible fluid, in which we breath, and which ſur- 
rounds the globe to a great height, though ſcarcely 
perceptible to our ſenſes, yet of ſo great neceſſity to 
our exiſtence, that the lamp of life would be ex- 
tinguiſhed, were we deprived of its benefit, If we 
examine the volume of creation we ſhall find it the 
grand inſtrument of the Deity in molt of his opera- 
tions, and that it is united or included in almoſt all 
the ſubſtances which fall within our notice. It is 
this which puts every thing into motion, it Jends 
activity to fire, growth to vegetables, improvement 
to chymiſtry, fluidity to water, health to animals; 
in a word, there is ſcarce any ojeration in nature, 
which happens without its aſſiſtance; there is no 
production of art, which can diſclaim it as unne- 
ceſſary. We might now conſider what particles this 
beterozencous fluid conſiſts of; let it however ſuffice 
to ſay, that whatever fragrance exhales from flowers, 
or ſtenches ariſe from putrified bodies, whatever par- 
ticles are detached from minerals by heat or animal 
bodies by perſpiration, whatever vapours aſcend from 
the waters, or exhalations from the earth; what fi. e 
ſo ever electricity can diſſeminate, or the fermentation 
of aſcending fumes of ſulphur procure; are all to be 
found in this great ſupport of our lives, and under 
the direction of the Deity, the cauſe of all its bleſ- 
ſings, as well as the parent of moſt of its diſeaſes, 
Air, in muſic, is a compoſition, which is played 
alone, without either baſs or any other part to ac- 
company it; or the melody and inflexion of a mu- 
fical compoſition. Thus we ſay “ Handel's arrs,” 
&c. Airs in horſemanſhip, the artificial, or prac- 
tiled motions of a managed horſe, ſuch as the demi- 
air, demi-volt, curvet, &. | 

To AUR, V. A. to expoſe to the air. As the 
ants were airing their proviſions,” L'EsTrRANGE. 
Jo e joy the benefit from the air. As I was here 
- firing myſ-If.” Appis. To expoſe to the fire, to 
free trom the inconveniences of damp and ſtagnating 
air. © ir my ſhict,” To expoſe to the fire, in 
order to warm. ** Air this beer.“ | 

AVR-BLADDER, S. a bladder, found among 
the entrails of fiſh, which ſerves by its contraction 
or dilatation, to enable them to rife, or dive in the 
water. Though the air Hader in fiſhes ſeems ne- 
ceflary in ſwimming.” Fiſh that lie grovelling at 
the bottom, have no air-bladders ; and it is remark- 
able, that if the air-b/adder be either pricked or 
burſt, in fiſh naturally furniſhed with it, they im- 
mediately ſink to the bottom. 

AI'R-BUILT, Adj. built in the air; chimerical 
without any ſolid foundation, ** The air-built caſtle 
and the golden dream,” Dunciad. 

AI'R-DRA'WN, Adj. formed by a condenſation 


of the air, that which has no exiſtence in nature; | 


Iiboured, and aukward manner of addreſs-or beha- 


member to the Britiſh parliament. 


chimerical ; imaginary. The air-drawn dagger.“ 
Mackbeth, reins | 
AIRE, S. a ſhire in the ſouth part of Scotland; 
it is bounded on the north by the ſhire of Renfrew, 
on the ſouth by Galloway, on the eaſt by Clydeſdale, 
and on the weſt by the 2 of Clyde. It is fruit- 
ful in graſs and corn, is very populous, and the in- 
habitants are extremely induſtrious. In Aire is a 
conſiderable lake, called Dun, ſix miles long, and two 
broad. Over the water iſſuing from this lake, is a 
bridge of one arch ninety feet in length, which is 
much wider than the Rialto at Venice. Aire, the ca- 
pital town in this county, is ſituated at the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name, having a good harbour, 
near the firth of Clyde. Aire is a diſtrict, and a 
royal burgh, with thoſe of Irwin, Rothſay, Inve- 
rara, and Cambletown, which ſend alternately one 
It is an ancient 
town, and eminent for its privileges, having been 
built by patent, by king Robert Bruce. It is the 
principal market town in the weſt of Scotland, 
next to Glaſgow, has a beautiful ſtately church, 
and is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which 
belong twenty-eight pariſhes ; and, with Glaſgow, 
conſtitutes a principal ſynod, Aire is ſixty-five miles 
ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh. Lat. 55 deg. 32 min. N. 
long. 4 deg. 42 min. W. | | | 
AI'R-GUN, S. a pneumatic inſtrument invented 
to ſhoot with, purely by means of compreſſed air. 
It is compoſed of braſs, and has two barrels, one of 
which is large ; but the inward one, from whence 
the bullets are ejected, is ſmall. The magazine air- 
un, was invented by the ingenious L. Colloe, 
AIR'ING, S. a ſhort walk or ride abroad; fo 
Called becauſe we then enjoy the freſh and open air. 
AUR-HOLE, S. a vent; or vent-hole. | 
AUVRINESS, S. expoſed to a free current of air, 
openneſs : figuratively, applied to a perſon's manner, 
or behaviour; levity, gaiety, A certain talka- 
tiveneſs and airineſs repreſented in their tongue,” 
FELTOV. 3 | 
AURLESS, Adj. not having a free current of 
air: that which has no communication with the exter- 
nal air. Airleſs dungeon.” SHAKESP, Jul. Cæſ. 
AUVRLING,S. a youthful, light, gay, and thought- 
leſs perſon. „ Slight azrlings.” Joaunson's Catil. 
AU'R-PUMP, S. in philoſophy, a pneumatic in- 
ſtrument, or machine uſed for extracting air, 
A*IR-SHAFT), S. in mining, a paſſage made for 
the air by digging, ** By the ſinking of an air-ſhaft 
the air hath liberty to circulate,” Rav. | 
AIRY, Adj. (a#rius, Lat.) the ſubtile parts. 
„ Emiſſion of the thinner, or more airy parts of 
bodies.“ On high, or in that ſpace of the ſyſtem 
above the earth aſſigned to the air. Wondering 
at their height through azry channels flow.” ADpis. 
Figuratively, chimerical, wanting ſolidity, or founda- 
tion, I hoid ambition of ſo airy, and light a qua- 
lity, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow,” SHAKEgsy. 
Hamlet. 
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Hamlet. Applied to: dreſs, that which expoſes to 
the weather, in oppoſition to warm or cloſt. The 
painters draw their nymphs in thin airy habits.” 
Davp.' Applied to temper, - or behaviour, gay, 
forightly, full of vivacity. ' By this name of ladies 
he means all young perſons, ſlender, finely ſhaped, 
airy, and delicate.“ DryD. Merry and airy at 
ſhore,” TAVTIOR. Airy Triplicity in aſtrology, are 
the three ſigns, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 
 AVSLE, S. (pronounced iſe, from allt, Fr. a 
wing) the ſide walks of a church, running parallel 
to the greater in the center, called the nef; repre- 


ſenting in that reſpect the wings of a building erected 


on each ſide the center. The church is one huge 
nef with a double aiſle to it.” Appison. Johnſon 
contends for its being wrote az/s, agreeable to its de- 
rivation ; but it may be obſerved that theſe French 
words have formerly been ſpelt with an 5. 
AISTHETE'RIUM, S. (agb, Gr.) in phi- 
loſophy, the ſenſorium, or the place wherein the ſoul 
is imagined to reſide, and receive the notices of ex- 
ternal objects by means of the organs of ſenſation. 
The Carteſians imagine it to be the Pineal gland; 
but Willis, the Medulla Oblongata in the Corpora 
Striata. 8 
AUT, or AV GH T, a ſmall iſland. 
A'JUTAGE, S. (ajuter, Fr.) in hydraulics, a 
ſmall pipe fitted to an artificial fountain, through 
which the water aſcends, | 
AIX LA CHAPELLE, a very fine city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weſtphalia, and duchy of 
Juliers. It is ſo called, on account of a chapel built 
by Charlemagne in honour of the Holy Virgin. He 
having repaired, beautified, and enlarged the city, 
that was deſtroyed by the Huns, in the reign of At- 
tila, in 451, he made it the moſt common place of 
his reſidence. 
liques in the church of Notre Dame, it is greatly 
frequented by pilgrims on that account. Although 
the town is ſeated in a valley ſurrounded with moun- 
tains and woods, yet the air is very wholeſome. It 
may be divided into the inward and outward city : 
the inward is encompaſſed with a wall about three 
quarters of a league in circumference, having ten 
gates; and the outward wall is about a league and a 
half in circumference, in which there are eleven gates. 
There are rivulets, which run through the town and 
keep it very clean, turning ſeveral. mills ; beſides 
twenty public fountains, and many private ones. 
There are likewiſe thirty parochial or collegiate 
churches, The ſtadt-houſe is adorned with the 
ſtatues of all the emperors ſince Charlemagne. This 
fabric has three ſtories, the upper of which is one 
entire room, of one hundred and fixty-two feet .in 
length, and ſixty in breadth. In this the new- elected 


emperor formerly entertained all the electors of the 


empire, It is a free imperial city, and changes its 
magiſtracy every year on the eve of St. John Baptiſt, 
The mayor is in the nomination of the elector pala- 


— 


There being a great number of re- 


tine, in the quality of the duke of Julicrs, as pro- 


tector of the city. This place is famous for ſeveral 


councils and treaties of peace concluded here, par- 


ticularly thoſe between France and Spain in 1668, 


and between Great Britain and France in 1748. The 


baths have been frequented for ſeveral centuries, of 
which ſome are hot and ſome warm; the principal 
are called the Emperor's Bath, the Bath of St. Cor- 
nille, the Bath of Roſes, the Bath of St. Quirin, 
the Little Bath, and the Bath of the poor, beſides ſe- 
veral others. 
part of the city, over one of which there is the ſta- 
tue of the Virgin Mary, and over the other that of 
Charlemagne, 
are two pumps to raiſe up the water. There are ſe- 
veral galleries or piazzas, under which they walk 
during the time of drinking, to make them paſs more 
freely, It is about an hundred years ſince theſe 


waters were firſt taken inwardly, which was owing 


to a French phyſician, who wrote a treatiſe on the 
virtues of theſe waters, 

About a quarter of a league from Aix, ſtands the 
abbey of Borzet, which is a very magnificent pile 
of building. It was formerly a monaſtery, but ſerves 
for a nunnery, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the em- 
pire, and lady of Borzet. The baths here are much 


' hotter than at Aix la Chapelle; and ſome of them 


are ſo hot, that they will boil eggs, and if you throw 
in a dog, he will be killed in an inftant. Therefore, 
here, as well as at Aix, the water muſt ſtand till it 
is of a proper coolneſs. You may bathe here at 
fourteen different houſes; and there is likewiſe one 
open bath, where the poor may bathe gratis. Near 
this place are ſeveral mines of lead, coal, vitriol, and 
lapis calaminaris, The time of drinking the waters 
in the firſt ſeaſon, is from the beginning of May to 
the middle of June; and, in the latter ſeaſon, from 
the middle of Auguſt to the latter end of September. 
They are ſaid to be efficacious in almoſt all tedious 
chronic diſeaſes, whether internal or of the ſkin, 
particularly in all diſorders of the nerves, or in all 
cold diſeaſes, and inward decays, It is thirty-ſix 
miles from Liege, and thirty-two from Cologne. 
Long. 5. 48. E. Lat. 51. 55. W. 

To AKE, V. N. (from ace, Sax, of ax, Gr, 
pain) to feel or experience a dull and continual pain, 
in oppoſition to ſmart, which is an acute one and of 
a ſhort- continuance. ** His limbs muſt ade with 
daily toils oppreſt.” PRIoR. 
not only to bodily pain, but likewiſe to any uneaſi- 
neſs which affects the mind ; and, as it is derived 
rather from the Saxon than the Greek, is more pro- 
perly ſpelt this way, than that which is preferred by 


Johnſon, i. e. ache, g 


AKIN, Adv. (from @ and 4jn Ifl.) related by 
blood or deſcent, J could wiſh, that being thy 
ſiſter in nature, I were not afar off akin by fortune,” 
SIDNEY. Figuratively, reſembling. ** From queſ= 


| tions which may be alix to it. * WaATTS's Improvem, 


ALA» 


There are two ſprings in the lower 


This word is applied 


_ 


Theſe are for drinking; and there 
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ALABA'STER, S. (gare, Gr.) a kind of ſtone 
ſofter than marble, and harder than plaſter of Paris. 
It is of different colours, the ſhining or white is the 


moſt common; the horn and tranſparent not much 


valued; and that of the colour of honey ſpotted 
with points or veins, is the moſt valued. The white 
is moſt commonly uſed for ſtatues and vaſes, of 
. which latter kind the ancients ſeemed very fond, and 
generally made uſe of them to put their moſt coſtly 
perfumes in. This cuſtom has, by the inadvertence 
of ſome critics, been made uſe of to explain, or 
rather to obſcure the expreſſion of St. Mat. xxvi. 7. 
and Mark, xiv. 3. which is rendered an alabaſter box, 
enatarnuor, alabaſterion, but is a general. name for any 
box without handles; and may be eaſily reconciled 
to its being broke on that occaſion ; but according to 
our verſion cannot. Conſtantine has rendered the 
paſſage in our ſenſe, and by that means cleared it of 


difficulties, which the commentators have puzzled | 


themſelves with to no purpoſe. 

ALABA'STER, Adj. made of alabaſter. Part 
of an alabaſter column.” Apps. 

ALA'CK, Interj. it implies ſorrow, or ſomething 
which cauſes it. 


4% Nay, what's incredible, alack / 
] ſcarce can hear a woman's clack.“ SwIr r. 


ALA'CK-A-DAY, Interj. a ſudden cry on feel- 
ing preſent, or ſeeing approaching calamity. 
ALA'CRIOUSLY, with great chearfulneſs. 
ALA'CRITY, S. (alacritas, Lat.) a chearful 
activeneſs; willingneſs. | | 
ALAMURE, 85 (a cant word) in muſie the loweſt 
note but one in the ſcale of muſic, invented by 
Guido Aretine. 
A-LA-MO'DE, Adv. a French phraſe, imply- 
ing that a thing is in the reigning taſte, or faſhion. 
A-LA-MO'DE, S. (Fr.) a thin, light, gloſſy, 
black ſilk, not quilled or croſſed, chiefly uſed for 
women's bonnets, hats, or hoods at funerals, and 
for men's hatbands and ſcarfs on the like occaſions. 
ALA'ND, Adv. on land, on ſhore; on dry 
ground. Moor'd aland.” DRY). 


ALA*RIS, or ALIFO'RMIS, S. (Lat.) in ana- 


tomy, the innermoſt of three veins oppoſite the 
elbow, which having an artery under it, and the 
middle one a nerve, ought to be opened; with great 
Kaution; the Superna or outward one, named like- 
wiſe Humeralis, may be opened without any danger. 

ALARM, S. (from all, Ital. to, and arme, Ital. 
arms) a military ſignal, either by beat of drum, 
found of trumpet, or the firing of a cannon ; by 
which men are now called to arms, but before the 
invention of thoſe inſtruments it was done by a loud 
cry or ſhout. It generally includes in it an idea of 
approaching on ſudden danger. When you go to 
war, then ye fltall blow an alarm.“ Numb. x. . 
Figuratively ; the notice, ſignifying the approach of 
any ſudden danger. An alarm of fire,” Tumult, 
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or diſturbance, caufing fear, or apprebenfion of 
danger. Thy palace fill with inſult and alarms.” 
Por. "4 

To ALA'RM, V. A. to give an army the ſignal 
of arming. In a fecondary ſenſe to caufe fear, or ap- 
prehenſion of ſome approaching miſchief. Todifturb. 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms.” 
T iCKELL, | 

ALA'RM-BELL, S. a bell rung to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy, and to: to arms. 
„The e/arm-bell rings.” DRY). . 

ALA“ RMING, Part. that which oecaſions terror, 
fear, or apprehenſion. © An alarming meſſage.“ 
in.” 

ALA'RM-POSF, S. the place appointed for the 
ſeveral companies of an army to repair to, in cafe 
of any ſudden and unforeſeen danger, which oc- 
caſions an alarm to be beat, or ſounded. 

ALARUM, S. (a corruption of ALARM) this ſeems. 
to have been the general method of ſpelling in former 
times. Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry- 
meetings.” SHAKESP. Rich. III. Alſo a clock, cal- 
culated to give notice to a perſon of any particular 
time it is ſet to; by the running down of its weight, 
which is attended in its deſcent by a continual ſtri- 
king of its ha imer on the bell. 

To ALA'RUM, S. (ſee ALARM) to give notice 
of an approaching enemy. Alarumed by his cen- 
tinel the wolf.” SHAK RES. Mackbeth. 

ALAS | Interj. (helas, Fr. cylaes, Belg.) lamen- 
tation, occaſioned by the idea of ſome calamity, 
4 Alas! how little from the grave we claim!“ Pope. 
When applied to others, it implies pity. ©* Alas / 
poor Protheus !”” SHAKEsP. When applied to things, 
it is uſed with great elegance, and implies the relent- 
ings of humanity at the proſpect of their approach- 
ing, or preſent diſtreſs. ** Stamp with thy foot and 
ſay alas! Ezek. vi. 11. When doubled it implies, 
ſuch an increaſe of calamity as almoſt overpowers 
& Alas, alas, that great city Babylon!“ 
Rev, xviii. 10. Alas-the-day, is applied to time, and 
ſignifies its being _ unfortunate, or productive of 
ſome miſchief, or diſtreſs. ** Alas-a-day, you have 
ruined my poor miſtreſs.” Cons. Old Batch. Alas 
the while, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. For pale and 
wan he was; alas-the-while.”” SPENS. Paſt, 

AEA'TE, Adv. lately. | | 

ALATE'RNUS, S. in botany, the Evergreen 
Privet. There are four ſpecies. The firſt of which 
according to Boerhaave, is deterſive, aſtringent, and 
cooling, of uſe in gargariſms for inflammations in 
the mouth, and quinſies. 

ALA'TI-PROCE'SSUS, S. in anatomy, the pro- 
ceſſes of the os ſpheno:des. See SPHENODES. 

ALAY, S. in hunting, the adding freſh dogs into 


the cry. 


ALB, S. (from album, Lat. white) a veſt or gar- 


ment of white linen reaching down to the fert, 
worn by prieſts; a ſurplice. 
A'LBANS, 
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A'LBANS, (Sr.) S. a large market town in the 
hundred of Caſhio, which aroſe out of the ruins of 
the ancient Verulam, and receives its name from St. 
Alban, who was born at the laſt mentioned place, 
and ſuffered martyrdom, in the perſecution under 
Diocleſian. King Edward I. erected a croſs here 
in memory of Eleanor his queen, and Edward VI. 
incorporated it. In the church, are the monuments 
of K. Offar, St. Alban, and Humphry, called the 
Good duke of Glouceſter, Near it were fought two 
bloody battles, one between the houſes of York and 

Lancaſter, in 1453, and the ſecond between the 
ſame, when the houſe of Lancaſter gained the victory 
under the auſpices of queen Margaret, At Hollo- 
way houſe, is a noble ſtatue of the late queen Anne, 
cut in black marble at the expence of Sarah, the 
relict of the great duke of Marlborough, on the pe- 
deſtal of which is a very animated character of her 
majeſty, both in public and private life; with this 
remarkable concluſion, All this I know to be true, 
Sarah Marlberough. St. Albans ſends two members 
to parliament, gives the title of duke to the family 
of Beauclercs is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, a town clerk, and twenty- 
four aſſiſtants; has a weekly market for cattle and 
ſheep, one of the greateſt in England for wheat ; and 
three fairs for horſes, cows, and ſheep, wiz. on 
March 25, June 17, and September 29. Near the 
town are the ruins of a certain fortification, com- 
monly called Oyſter-hills ; but ſuppoſed to have been 
a camp of Oftorius, the Roman propreter, The 
White Hart Inn in this town is famous for having 
been the ſcene of action between the duke of Cum- 
berland and lady Groſvernor; their bed-room door 
having been broke open, they were diſcovered in ver 
ſuſpicious attitudes; and though his royal highneſs 
was willing to take his Bible oath, he could not re- 
move the ſuſpicions of the ſpectators. This diſcovery 
was made the 21ſt of December, 1769. It is in 
Hertfordſhire about twenty miles from London. 

AL'BE, S. a ſmall piece of money in Germany, 
worth eight ſenins, or two creukers of that country; 
or one ſol ſeven deniers French. 

ALBE'IT, Adv. uſed to infer ſomething, though 
we ſhould admit of the poſition of an adverſary ; 
although; notwithſtanding z granting. The Lord 
bath ſaid, albert I have not ſpoken.” Ezek. xiii. 7. 

ALBE'RNUS, S. a kind of camblet, or rather 
| baragan, which comes from the Levant. ry 

ALBUGUNEA, Adj. (Lat, from albus, white) 
in anatomy, the outermoſt coat of the eye, which 
compoſes the white, called alnata and conjundtiva. 

ALBUGTI' NEOUS, Adj. {albugo, Lat.) belong- 
ing to that part of an egg which is called its white; 
or ſomething which reſembles it. Eggs will 
freeze in the a/bugineous part.” BRo] . Giving 


8 


vent firſt to an a/bugineous, then to white concocted | 
matter.“ WisEM. Surgery. 
ALBU'GO, S. (Lat, 
5 | 


from aſbus,) in anatomy, | 


the white of the eye. Alfo a diſorder of the eye, 


when by the horny tunic it loſes its tranſparency and 
becomes opake. The learned Dr. Mead, ſays, I 
have made uſe of two methods of cure for this diſ- 
order of the ſight; the one in the outward ſort, the 
other in the inward, In the former caſe I ordered 
the following powder. Take of common glaſs 
any quantity; pound it in a mortar, into a very fine 
powder; then add an equal quantity of white- 
ſugar-candy, and levigate the mixture on a marble 
with great labour, till it becomes quite impalpable, 
A little of this powder, put into the eye with a quill 
every day, gradually abſterges and wears off the ſpot 
by its inciding quality, The other method above- 


mentioned of removing this ſpeck is, to order a 


dexterous ſurgeon to pare it cautiouſly every day with 
a knife; for this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral la- 


mellæ one over another, and has thickneſs enough 


to bear paring off ſome of its parts. I have ſeen 
ſeveral inſtances of cures by the eye-powder, but the 
paring of the coat has not ſucceeded with me above 
once or twice, However, it is better to try a doubt- 
ful remedy than none. Mead's Monita & Precepta. 
ALBUM-GRA'CUM, in pharmacy, dog's 
white dung ; uſed with white honey as a plaſter, to 
deterge — cleanſe inflammations in the throat. 
ALCAHE'ST, S. (Arab.) in chymiſtry, an uni- 
verſal diſſolvent; a menſtruum capable of diffolving 
any thing put into it, Paracelſus and Helmont pre- 
tended that they had found out this ſecret ; but who 
could ever believe them ? 
ALCA'IC, Adj. (from Alcæus,) in antient poetry, 
a name appropriated to ſeveral: forts of verſes, the 
firſt conſiſting of five feet, of which the firſt is either 
a ſpondee, or iambic; the ſecond, an iambic ; the 
third, a long ſyllable; the fourth, a dactyl; and the 
fifth, a dactyl or amphimacer, | 
ALCA'ID, S. among the Moors of Barbary, the 
governor of a city or caſtle, who has a ſoverei 
juriſdiction in civil and criminal cauſes, © Th' 
alcaid ſhuns me.” Dzvo. 
AL'CALI, or A'LCALY. See ALKALY, 
A'LCANNA,S. a drug uſed in dying, which comes 
from the Levant : the Levantines, whether Jews or 
Turks, make uſe of it as a coſmetic, or beautifier, 
to die the nails of their fingers and their hair with. 
A'LCYMICAL, Adj. according to the proceſs, 
or method made uſe of by alchymiſts. Made by 
projection or multiplication alchymical. CAMDEN, 
A'LCHYMIST, S. a perſon who profeſſes or 
purſues the ſcience of alchymy. ** Plays the alchy- 
miſt.” SHAKE, K. John. 3 
A'LCHYMY, S. (of al and ktemia, Egypt.) a 
part of chemiſtry employed in curious and myſterious 
reſearches; its chief objects have been, firſt, the 


making of gold. Secondly, an univerſal medicine, 


or one to cure all diſeaſes. Thirdly, an univerſal 
diſſolvent. And, fourthly, an univerſal ferment ; 
or a ſubſtance, which, _ applied to any feed, 

| | | will 
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will increaſe its fecundity to infinity. Fheſe vi- 
ſionary attempts have indeed proved ſerviceable to 
chemiſtry, and been the accidental cauſes of ſeveral 
noble diſcoveries, though their authors have been look - 
ed on as fools by ſome, and as madmen by others. 

A LCOHOL, S. in chemiſtry, the pureſt ſpirit 
of wine, rectified, by frequent diſtillations, to its 
ſubtility, Likewiſe a very fine impalpable powder. 

ALCOHOLIZA'TION, S. the act of rectifying 
ſpirits; or of reducing things to an impalpable 

wder; 

To ALCOHOLTZE, V. A. te make an al- 
cohol ; or to rectify ſpirits by frequent diſtillation, 
ſo that when ſet on fire, they ſhall conſume away 
without leaving any moiſture or dregs behind them ; 
to reduce to ſuch a fine powder, that, when tried 
between the teeth they ſhall not appear any ways 

ritty. | 
: A'LCORAN, S. The KORAN, m dN Arab. 
and Jip Arab.) the ſcripture or bible of. the Moham- 
medans, compoſed by Mahomet, with the aſſiſtance 
of Batiras, a Jacobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, 
and ſome Jews; it is divided.into four parts, called 


by the name of ſome animal, as, the Cow, the Em- 


met, the Spider, and the Fly. Though wrote by a 
perſon of no learning, it is by the Mohammedans 
extolled for the elegance of its ſtile, and, on that 
account,. urged to have been a divine compoſition. 
It abounds not only in abſurdities but contradictions, 
which laſt they vindicate, by ſaying, that it was three 
and twenty years in compoſing ; and that the: cir- 
cumſtances of things altering in that interval, the 
deity himſelf repealed and altered ſeveral precepts, to 
ſuit them with the nature of things. It was origi- 
nally in. locſe ſheets, which Mahomet reported he 
received ſingly from God. This book is held in 
ſuch veneration by its profeſſors, that it is death for 
a Cbriſtian or. a — to touch it; and equall fatal 


to a Muſſelman himſelf, if he handles it with un- 


waſhen hands. They read it with great attention 
and reſpect, never holding it below their girdles. 
They ſwear. by it, conſult it on the moſt weighty 
occaſions, carry it with them to war, write ſentences 
of id in their banners, and adorn it with gold. and 
precious ſtones. Let the irreverent Chriſtian-bluſh 
at this, when be pays ſo little regard to the ſacred 
oracles of God, included in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; and never dare to turn its precious leaves, 
without baving firſt waſhed his hands in innocency. 
Alcoran, among the Perſians, denotes a very high 
narrow ſteeple, with two or three galleries running 
round it; where the prieſts ſay their prayers three 
times a day, going quite round the tower, that they 
may be heard by every pait of their audience, | 
ALCOY'VE, S. (aicobat, Span.) a receſs, or part 
of a chamber, ſeparated by an eftrade, or partition 
of columns, and other corre{ponding ornaments, in 
which is placed a bed. of ſtate, or ſeats to entertain 
company. Deep in a rich a/cove the prince was 
laid.“ Porz. * 


— 
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ALCYON. See HAL c Yo. wo 
ALDBO ROUGH, S. a populous my Ong 
large ſea-port town in Suffolk, near the river All 
or Ald, from whence it derives its name. It had two 
ſtreets, one of which has lately been ſwallowed up by 
the encroachments of the ſea. Having a convenient. 
harbour for ſeamen and fiſhermen, it is chiefly in- 
habited by people of that ſort; it is very ſtrong by 
nature, and has a battery of ſeveral pieces of eannon: 
It is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs; 
ten capital burgeſles, twenty-four inferior officers, . 
and ſends two members to parliament. The town 
trades to Newcaſtle for coals, and from hence corn is - 
exported, The church, which ſtands om a hill a lits 
tle weſt. of the town is a- good edifice. It has a 
market weekly on Saturday; a. fair annually on the 
26th April; beſides two others for toys, 1ſt March 
and 3d May. It lies eighty-eight miles N. E. of 
Lond. Lat. 5 deg. 21 min. N. Long. 1 deg. 38 
min. E. 6 c g 

A'LDBURGH, or ALBO RO UH, S. a borough 
town. in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, near which. 
the iJurum-brigantum, from whence its firſt name is 
derived, .formerly.ſtood, It ſends two members to 
parliament, and is 156 miles N. of London, . 

A'LDEBARAN, S. (Perſ.) in aſtronomy, a ſtar 
of the firſt magnitude in the eye of: the conſtellation 
Taurus, or. the Bull, and- from thence named the 

Bull's Eye. Long. 50 deg. 49 min. 50 ſec. of 
Gemini. Lat. 5 deg. 27 min- 30 ſec. S. according to 
Flamſtead. . | ha 1 

A LDER, -S. (from gelder, Sax) a tree with 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel. There are three 
ſpecies. . The wood is uſed by Turners, and will ena 
dure long under ground, or in water. The trees 
are produced either by layers or truncheons, about 
three feet in length, in February or March. There 
is a peculiar beneficial property belonging to this 
plant, for no beaſt will crop it; which ſaves the ex- 
pence of fencing it after planting. ET 

A'LDERMAN.,. S. (from ældorman, Sax.) in its 
original ſignification it implied a perſon, who, on 
account of his years and experience, was proper to 

preſide over the affairs of a nation, and to aſſiſt a 
prince with his council ; in this reſpect it ſignified 
the ſame as a privy-counſellor, . or parliament- man 
in our days. But this will appear more: plain, if we 
recollect, that the three ſtates of the kingdòm were 
divided into Atheling, which included the nobility; 
Alderman: the ſecond rank; and Thane, the laſt: 

till Athelſtan's time, the term was uſed for an earl 
or count, and after his reign were ſubſtituted inſtead 
of it. In the time of Edgar it implied a judge, or 
juſtice, Athelſtan's ſon, Alwin, being ſtiled Ældor- 
man of all England, which Spellman renders by 
chief judge, or juſtice. At this time, aldermen are 
aſſociates to the mayor or civil magiſtrates, of moſt 

of our municipal or corporate cities or towns, The 


term is alſo appropriated to the twenty-ſix perſons, 
„ | | wha 
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who preſide over the twenty-ſix wards, into which 


the city of London is divided; out of which the 


lord-mayor is generally choſen by rotation, They 
are all qualified to act as juſtices of the peace at pre- 
ſent, though formerly, only ſuch aldermen as had 
been lord- mayors, and the three eldeſt, or next to the 
chair, were inveſted with that honour. They have 
not only the management of the civil but military 

overnment of the city; they are officers in its mi- 
Ee and members of the artillery company. When 
we conſider this latter circumſtance, and recollect, 
that the term ſignified the ſecond order of dignity in 
the kingdom, and a perſon inveſted with rule, we 
may, though Johnſon could not, ſee a great pro- 
priety in uſing it as, „An alderman of wat.” 
DRP VW.. 5 | . 

A'LDERNEY, an iſtand in the Britiſh channel, 
ſeparated from Cape La Hogue, in Normandy, by 
a narrow ſtreight, called the Race of Alderney, which 
is a dangerous paſſage, on account of the hidden 
rocks in it. It is a healthy iſland, has but one 
church, and is fruitful both in corn and paſture. 
The inhabitants live together in a town of the ſame 
name, for their greater ſafety, the iſland being but 
eight , miles” in circumference, - The number of 
houſes are ſaid to be two hundred, and the inhabi- 
tants a thouſand. It- has but one harbour, called 
Crabby, which is at a diſtance from the town, and 
is-only fit for ſmall veſſels; To the weſt lie the range 
of rocks, called the Caſkets, ſo dangerous to mari- 
ners. Long. 2. 17. W. Lat. 49. 50. N. 

A“LE, S. (cate, Sax.) a fermented liquor, the 
common drink of the Engliſh ; made of an infuſion 
of malt and hops in boiling water; afterwards fer- 
mented with yeaſt or barm it is diſtinguiſhable from 
beer in reſpect of its ſtrength, and age ; owing to its 
having a4eſs quantity of hops and malt than beer har, 
in proportion to the ſame quantity of water. This 
article makes a principal branch of the revenues of 
the kingdom. It is diſtinguiſhed into pale ale, which 
is made of pale malt; and brown ale, which is made 
of malt higher dried, and ſomewhat burnt in the kiln. 

GILL-A'LE, S. a liquor made of 'ground-ivy 
leaves, ſteeped in ale; eſteemed both abfterſive and 
vulnerary, and good in the diſorders of the breaſt, 
and obſtructions in the viſcera, — © | 

A'LE-CO'NNER, S. (from ale and con of connan, 
Sax. to know, or Lunden, Teut. to ſnow) an officer 
of the city of London, who inſpects the meaſures of the 
public houſes. Four of them are rechoſen annually 
out of decayed citizens; but their office at preſent 
ſeems rather a ſine-cure, than a real employment. 

A'LEGAR, S. throughout all the county of Lin- 
coln the term given to ſour ale ; by Londoners ſtiled, 
witn.great impropriety, ale-vinegar. opts 

A'LEHOOF, S. in botany, the ground-ivy. 

A'LE-HOUSE, S. {ealhu/e, Sax.) a houſe where 
ale is ſold. Diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, becauſe 
that is. appropriated to wine. I hee ſhall each 


ſi. 


ronites and Syrians, 


near 36 deg. 12 min. N. Long. 


give us of the inſtability of earthly things. 


young fellow, that cock'd his hat 
| Spectator, No. 403. 


ale-houſe, thee each gill-houſe mourn,” Poes's Dun- 
ciad, This term has generally an idea of baſeneſs 
or meanneſs affixed to it. Triumph is become an 


j ale-bouſe | ——M SHAKESP, Rich. III. 


A' LE-HOUSE-KEEPER, S. one who keeps a 
houſe where beer is to be ſold; a publican, in oppo- 
ſition to a viritner, who only ſells wine. .-*'You re- 
ſemble perfectly the two alehouſe-keepers in Holland.? 
BoLINx GB. | | 14,4 

ALE'MBEC, S. (fromalembic, Arab.) in diſtillery, - 
originally the upper part or head of a ſtill into which 
the vapours aſcend ; and, being there condenſed by 
the external air, flow out in drops, or ſtream, like a - 
thread, through an aperture with a long neck. 

A-LE'NG TH, Adv, at full length; along; 
ſtretched upon the ground. WY 

ALE'PPO, S. called by the natives. Halb, the me- 
tropolis of Syria; though much inferior to the cities 
of Conſtantinople, and Cairo, in extent, number of 
inhabitants, and riches ; yet in reſpect to buildings 
ſecond to none in the Tutkiſh empire: it is ſituated 
on an eminence, and, together with the ſuburbs, oc- 
cupies eight ſmalb hills. Over the doors and win- 
dows, within the houſes inhabited by the Turks, are 
written paſſages of the Koran; but, in thoſe of the 
Chriſtians, texts of ſcripture, The moſques are 
very numerous, ſome of which are very magnificent; 
before each is a ſquare area, in the center of which 
is a fountain, intended for the ablutions before pray- 
ers. The number of inhabitants in the city and 
ſuburbs is computed at about 235,000, of which 
200,000 are Turks, 30,000 Chriitians, and 50 
Jews; the majority of the Chriſtians are Greeks or 
Armenians; beſides which they are divided into Ma- 
The language generally ſpoxken 
is vulgar Arabic. The Turks of diſtinction uſe the 
Turkifh; moſt of the Armenians, the Armenian; 
ſome of the Syrians underſtand Syriac; many of the 
Jews, the Hebrew; but ſcarce one of the Greeks, 3 
word of Greek, whether it be ancient or modern. 
In this country the ſeaſons are generally exceedingly. 
regular, the air is uſually very healthy, and ſo pure 
and free from damps, that all the inhabitants, of 
what rank ſoever, ſup and ſleep in their court, yards, 
or upon the houſe- tops, expoſed to the open air, from 
the end of May to the middle of September, with- 
out ſuffering the leaſt inconveniency from it. Lat. 

g. 37 deg. 40 min. E. 
Old Aleppo, called by the Arabians Kennaſerin, is 
about twelve miles from the modern, and has nothing 
to recommend it to notice, unleſs the leſſon its ruins: 
Lat. 
36 deg: eight min. N. Long. 37 deg. 30 min. E. 

ALE'KT, Adj. (alert, Fr.) watchful, active, dili- 
gent; ready on any emergence: applied to common 
occurrencies, briſk, pert, ſharp, generally including 
the ſecondary idea of contempt. ** I ſaw an alert 
upon a friend.“ 
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ALE'RTNESS, 8. the quality of being alert, 
ſprightly, pert, active, or vigilant, © The alert 
neſs and unconcern for matters of common life.“ 
Spectat. | | 

PA'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AVLSBU- 
RY, S. the largeſt and beft borough town in Buck- 
inghamſhire, as early as the times of the Saxons, 
who took it by force in 571. It was chiefly famous 
for St. Ædith, a native of it, who is reported to have 
performed ſeveral miracles. In the time of William 
the Conqueror it was a royal manor ; who gave ſe- 
veral yard lands, on condition that the owner ſhould 
find litter, or /raw, for his bed, whenever he came 
that way. Let the ſons of voluptuouſneſs attend to 
this circumſtance ; and admire the ſimplicity of 
former times! William of Aileſbury held it by this 
charter with this addition, that he ſhould likewiſe 

ſtraw the king's chamber, and provide him three eels 

jf he came in the winter; but, if in ſummer, beſides 
raw for the bed, he was to provide two green geeſe, 
This he was to repeat three times a year, if the king 
came thither ſo often. It has given the title of earl 


to the noble family of the Bruces ; Charles II. hav- | 


ing conferred that title in 1664 on Robert Bruce, ear] 

of Elgin in Scotland, deſcended from the kings of 

that country, to which their motto, ſuimus, we | 

ave been,” ſeems ſtrongly to allude. Round this 

town is a very famous vale for breeding and fattening. 
ſheep, for which this country is famous. The poorer 

ſort are generally employed in making laces for edg- 

ing ; which though they may not equal, yet hinders, - 
in a great meaſure, the importation of that commo- 

dity from France. It was made a town incorporate : 
by Q. Mary in 1553; conſiſting of a bailiff, ten 

aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes; at preſent, 
its chief officer is termed à conſtable. Its fairs are 

on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 14th of 
June, and on the 25th of September, for cattle : 

it ſends two members to parliament, and is forty- 
four meaſured miles, N. W. of London. 

A'LE-W ASHED, Part. ſteeped or ſoaked in ale; 
applied to immoderate drinkers of ale.“ Foaming 
bottles, and ale-waſhed wits.” SHAKESP. Hen. V. 

A'LE-WIFE, S. a woman who keeps an alehouſe. 
* To beat and butcher an alewife.” SWIFT, Seldom 
uſed but by the vulgar. | 

ALEXA'NDERS, S. (from Alexandria, where it 

rows in great abundance) in botany, the ſmyrnium. 
There are two ſpecies ; the firſt of which, the Com- 
mon Alexanders, is ordered by the phyficians for a 
medicinal uſe, and grows wild in moſt parts of Eng- 
land. | 

ALEXA'NDRINE, S. (from Alexander Paris, 
the inventor of this metre) a kind of verſe borrowed 
from the French, conſiſting among them of twelve 
or thirteen ſyllables in alternate cquplets, and among 
us of twelve. They were formerly pretty much 
uſed by our poets to clinch their verſes, and generally 
were the laſt of three ending in the ſame rhyme but 


are now . diſcarded on account of their want of har- 


mony, and their ſuſpendipg the mind too much by 
their. extraordinary length, But both theſe defects 


cannot be better conceived, than by Mr, Pope's opis 
nion of them in his Art of Criticiſm, | 


4A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 

That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow 
5 length along.“ 5 | 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC, Adj. (aibiPapuarce, Gr.) 
ſomething which has the virtue-of expelling poiſons 
taken internally; and is the fame as an antidote, 


Uſed ſubſtantively, by modern praRitioners, it means 


remedies adapted to, expel that malignancy with 
which the animal ſpirits are affected in acute diſtem- 


pers, through the pores of the ſkin in the form of a 


ſweat. - The very active Alexipharmics very ſeldom 
find a place in medicine, and are to be adminiſtered 
with very great caution. . | IS | 

ALE ITERIAL, Adj. (from ax, Gr.) that 


which drives away poiſon, or expels the malignant 


humours attending acute diſeaſes, 

A'LFRED, S. (from &, Sax. all, and fid, peace) 
the illegitimate ſon of Oſwi, king of Northumber- 
land ; who, by an invitation of the nobility, took 
poſſeſſion of the throne in 686. He was one who 
experienced the greateſt viciflitudes of fortune with 
an undaunted mind; obtained ſeveral ſignal victories 
over the Danes ; laid the firſt rudiments of .our ma- 
rine; divided the kingdom into ſhires ; and left a 
ſyſtem of laws, that are at once the admiration and 
ſecurity of every Engliſhman; to inſtance in one par- 
ticular, it is to him we owe trials by juries; and, if 
we may rely on Spelman's conjecture, his iaſtitu- 
tions are the foundation of what is called the com- 
mon law, ſo called, either becauſe it was common 
to all Saxons in their own country, or common both 
to Saxons and Danes in this. Though our nation 
could not boaſt of a greater ſoldier, ſince he fought 
fifty-ſix ſet battles by ſea and land, and eight of 
them in one year; yet he was ſo far from being of 2 
ctael and ambitious temper, that he never willingly 
made war on any, nor refuſed to grant peace when- 
ever it was deſired. As a king there is none more 
glorious in the Engliſh annals, In his private life, 
he was the moſt worthy, induſtrious, and amiable 
man in his dominions: ſo that ſumming all his qua- 
likcations together, and conſidering that he had few 
or no vices, we need not wonder that he died unis 
verſally lamented by his ſubjects, as he had lived 
both admired and applauded, 

ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RIC, Ag. 
that which repels poiſon, or the malignant humours 
of fevers, 3 

A'LGEBRA, S. (from al and geber, Arab.) a ge- 
neral method of reſolving problems by equations, 
and, by means of one or more quantities given, pro- 
ceeds by conſequence, till the quantity at firſt only 
ſuppoſed to be known, or ſame power of it, is found 
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to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities known, 
and, conſequently, itſelf known likewiſe. It is 
divided into numerical and literal; the numerical is 
that wherein the quantity ſought is expreſſed by ſome 
letter or character, but all the given quantities by 
numbers. Literal, or ſpecious algebra, is that 
wherein the given or known quantities, as well as 
the unknown, are repreſented by letters of the al» 
phabet. This is not like the numerical confined, 
but ſerves univerſally for the inveſtigation of the- 
-orems, as well as the ſolution of problems, either 
geometrical or arithmetical, The origin of this 
art is very much controverted, though, indeed, its 
invention is univerſally attributed to Diophantus, 
who publiſhed thirteen books about the year Boo. 
ALGEBRA'IC, or ALGEBRA'ICAL, Adj. 
relative, or belonging to algebra. ht en e 
ALGEBRA'ICAL Curves, that wherein the re- 
lation of the abſceſſes to the ſemiordinates may be 
determined by an algebraic equation; and is con- 
tradiftinguiſhed to a mechanical and tranſcendental 


"One, , "Y 
ALGEBRA'IST, S. a perſon. acquainted with 
the operations of Algebra. No algebrai/t, or 
cipherer, can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſitions. GraunT, 
A'LGENEL,S. in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, on the left {ide of the conſtella- 
tion, named Perſeus, Long. 27 deg. 46 min. 4 ſec. 
of Taurus; and Long. 30 deg, 5 min. 20 ſec, N. 
according to Flamſtead, | 
ALG DIT, A'LGIDNESS, S. that quality 
which makes a thing cold. t 
ALGIE “RS, or AR GIER, S. one of the ſtates 
of Barbary in Africa, bounded on the E. by Tunis; 
on the W. by the kingdom of Fes; on the N. by 
the Mediterranean, and on the S. by France. From 
N. to S. it is 450 miles where broadeſt; but, in 
other places, only 180. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
the Mauritania Cafarienſis of the Romans, and is 
conrfimed to have been ſo, from the city of Cœſarea 
which was built by Juba, in honour of Auguſtus, 
After its conqueſt by the Arabs it was called the 
kingdom Tremean, Its climate is ſo temperate, that 
it enjoys a conſtant verdure all the year round. 
Algiers, the capital of this kingdom, is fo very po- 
pulous that the foreign merchants at leaſt amount to 
three thouſand families; and the Jews to no leſs than 
eight thouſand : almoſt the whole trade paſſes through 
their hands, The greateſt commerce of the Alge- 
rines conſiſts in the goods they obtain by the pira- 
ticai plunder of all Chriſtians they meet with in the 
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Mediterranean, and that part of the ocean near them. 


* 


Their marine is ſo ſtrong, that they can fit out 
twenty-two or twenty-three veſſels annually, with 
three or four hundred men each. The Engliſh con- 
ſul is the only merchant of that nation here, and 
Carries on a very profitable trade in powder, ſhot, | 
bullets, grenadoes, hatchets, anchors, and other 


warlike ſtores ; in return of which, he lades oil, corn, 


5 


and other proviſions, the export of which is denied 
to any other nation. The inhabitants are very par- 
ſimonious, if not ſtingy; and it is a proverbial ſayingy 
that the Chriſtians repreſent an Alzerine, by a man 
having one eye blinded with a dollar, while he ſub» 
mits to the having a knife thruſt into the other, for 
the ſake of the money. There is not one phyſician 
in Algiers, nor throughout the whole kingdom ; for 
they look upon the taking medicines as nothing leſs 
than tempting God. One of the deys of Algicis 
might have been cured of a fever, by an ingenious 
French ſurgeon, who was his fl.ve; but he refuſed 
it, ſaying, the number of his days was appointed 
from all eternity, | 

SEGEY IC, Adj. that which cauſes or produces 
COId, - 


AL'GOL, S. in aftronomy, Metuſa's head, a 


fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in Perſeus, Long. 


21 deg, 50 min. 42 ſec, of Tawus, Lat. 22 deg, 
ag min, 47 ſec, N. according to Flamſtead. | 
ALGUA'ZIL, S. (Arab.) an officer among the 


' Spaniards, acting under the judge, and appointed by 


him to ſee his ſentence executed on the criminal. 
ALIAS, Adv. (Lat.) otherwile; uſed in law to 
ſpecify the different names by which the criminal 
has gone: as. Sandwich, alias JT:mmy T witcher,” 
that is, Sandwich, #therwiſe Jemmy I'witcher.“ 
ALIBA'NICS, S. cotton cloth, imported into 
Holland from the Eaſt-Indies. | 


 - A'LICHONS, S. the wings, or ladles of a wheel. | 
_  ALIBLE, Adj. alibilis, Lat.) that which nouriſhesz 
or that which may be nouriſhed, 


A'LIEN, Adj. (alitnys, Lat.) not of the fame 
kind: Of alien ttees.“ DryD., Inconſiſtent 
with; uſed with the particle 7 Not alien from 
their profeſſion,” Bo YE. Eſtranged from; at en- 
mity with. Alien from God and goodneſs,” 
Roczrs, Sometimes followed by of, but very im- 
properly. | | 

A'LIEN, S. ſaliinus, Lat.) ſomething adverſe to, 
or at enmity with. An alien ts the hearts of all 
the court.“ SHAKEsP. Hamlet. A foreigiter, or 
one of another country. If it be proved again{t 
an alien. Merch, of Venice. Not of the ſame pro- 


feſſion, part, or ſet, *5** Them only ſhe holdeth for 


aliens and ſtrangers.” Hooker. In law, one born 
in a ſtrange. country, not within the allegiarice of , 
the king, and is uſed in oppoſition to a denizen, or 
natural ſubject, A deviſe of lands by wil! to one 
that is an alien is void, See Stat. 25 Ed. III. c. 2. 


| 7 Rep. Cro. Car. 605. 


To A'LIEN, V. A. (aliens, Lat.) to transfer our 
own property to another. If the fon alien thoſe 
lands.” To grow averſe to; to diſlike. ** The 
prince was totally aliened from all thoughts.” CLA- 
RENDON, | 

A'LIENABLE, Adj. transferrable, and may be- 
come the property of another. · Land is alienabie. 


DinNis, 
UT ay = To 
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To A'LIENATE, V. A. (from aljonatum, ſupine 
of alieno, Lat.) to transfer, property to another. To 
grow averſe to, by transferring our affections to ſome 
other perſon or thing. . If once their affections 
begin to be alimated,” Hook ER. | VIE 

AL'TIENATE, Adj. averſe, or enemies to, uſed 
with the particle from. Wholly alienate from 
truth,” T1iLLOTS., ; ö 

ALIENA'TION, S. (alienütio, Lat.) the trans- 
ferring property to another. Excluding all inno- 
vation and alienation thereof unto ſtrangers. SPENC. 


The ftate of alienation ; uſed with the particle from. 


Change of affection, from approbation to diſlike. 
„The alienatian of his heart from the king.” BAC. 
Hen. VII. | | | 

ALIGA'TOR, in natural hiſtory, an amphi- 
bious creature common in South- America, imagined 


by ſome to be the ſame with the chrocodile found in 


Aſia, and Africa. Its head is long, and lender 
tawards the extremity, gradually forming a, ſnout 
like that of a hog. The upper and lower jaws have 


to baſk in the ſun, where they appear more like logs 
of half rotten wood thrown aſhore by the current, 


water, Some of them are of ſa monſtrous a ſize, as 
to exceed five yards in length. During the time 
they lie baſking on the ſhore, they keep their huge 
mouths wide open, till filled with mufchetos, flies, 
and other inſects, when they ſuddenly ſhut their jaws, 
and ſwallow their prey. Its whole body is covered 
with:iſcales' impenetrable to a muſk<t ball, unleſs it 


happens to hit them in the belly near the fore-legs, | 


the only part which is vulnerable. The alligator is 
an oviparous creature, The female makes a large 
hole. in the ſand near the brink of a river, and there 
depoſits her eggs, which are nearly equal to thoſe of 
an: oftfich, and as white as thoſe of an hen, but 
much more ſo!'id, She generally lays about an hun- 
dred continuing im the ſame place till they are all 
depoſited, which is about a day or two. She then 


covers them with the ſand, and the better to conceal . 


them; rolls herſelf not only over her precious depo- 
ſitum, but to à conſiderable diſtance. After this 
precaution ſhe reurns to the water, till natural in- 
ſtinct informs her, that it is time to deliver her young 
from their confinement : when ſhe comes to the 
ſpot, followed by the male, and tearing up the ſand, 
begins breaking the epgs,- but ſo carefully 
that hardly a ſingle one is injured ; and a whole 
ſwarm of little alligators are ſeen crawling about. 
'The female then takes them on her neck and back, 
in order to remove them into the water; but the 
watchful gallinazos, large birds common in outh 
America, make ule of this opportunity to deprive 


her of ſome; and even the male alligator, which, | 


4 


| 
4 
a row of very ſtrong. and pointed teeth. These 
creatures abound in the river of Guaiaquil in South | 
America, and when tired of fiſhing, leave the water 


1 


than living creatures; but upon perceiving any 
veſſels near them they immediately plunge into the 


indeed, comes ſor no other end, devours what 


he 
can, till, the female has reached the water with the 
few remaining; for all thoſe which either fall from 


her back, or do not ſwim, ſhe herſelf eats; ſo: that 


— 


* 


| 


* 


of ſuch- a formidable brood; happily not mare than 
four or-five eſcape. /+. Fheſe: alligators are the greateſt 
deſtroyers of the fiſh. it / being their moſt · ſafe and 
general food; nor are they wanting in addreſs to 
ſatisfy. their deſires: eight of ten, as it · were by com- 
pact, draw up at the mouth of a river or creek; .. 
whilſt others of the ſame corps go a conſiderable 
diſtance up the river and chaſe the fiſh downwards, 
by which means none of anybigneſs-eſc»pe;them. - 
W hen they cannot find fiſh-to appeaſe their hunger, 


they betake themſelves to the meadows bordering on 


the banks of the river, and devour calves and colts; 
and in order to be more ſecure in ſeizing their prey, 
take the opportunity of the night, that they may ſur- 
priſe them in their ſleep : and it is obſerved, that 
thoſe alligators: which have once taſted- lleſh, become 


ſo ſond of it, as never to take up with fuſh but in 
caſes of neceflity. There ate even too many melan- 


choly inſtances of -their devom ing the human ſpeeies, 
eſpecially children, who, from the inattention natural 
to thoir age, have been · without doors after it is dark; 
and though: at no great, | diſtance, .theſs vorgcious 


animals have dared to attack them, and having.once © 


ſeized the child with their mouth, to make ſure of 
their prey againſt that aſſiſtance which the eries of 
the victim never fail to bring, haſten into the water, 
where they immediately droyn it, and then return 
to the ſurface and devour it. 6 ky; 
| ALVGERDUS; Adj. (4liger, Lat.) having wings. 

To ALUVGHT, V. N. (from 2 to 
deſcend to a lower ſituation. To deſcend from, or > 
get off. an horſe. There is alightcd-one at your 
gate. SHAKESP. Merch. of Ven. Like a lark 
continuing her ſong till ſhe alights.”? Spe... To fall 
upon from a higher place. On our-batter'd arms 
alight.” DavpD eg” oe 
. ALVRE, Adv, equally, or: in-the ſame manner. 
«© All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alihs.”! Par. 
Loſt, .. Both; without difference, or - diſtiaQion z - 
&« Which claims akke the monarch and the flave.” 
Dz yp. - Reſembling, Alite in place But diſ- 
fering far in figure.“ Por᷑rx. 


Ann be. Gom ae, to 


nouriſh) food, .or that whick ſatisfies the calls of 
of hunger. By alimem, I underſtand every thing. 
which a human creature takes in common diet.” 
ARBU TH. 


„ ALIME'NTAL, Adj. that which -ean- inoreaſi 


the dimenſions of plants or animals, by being taken 
in food; that which nouriſhes, or feeds. Theſe 
weeds muſt loſe their -alimental :ſap.” Brown, 

ALIMENTARY, Adj. that which relates or 
belongs to aliment ; that which nouriſhes, or.is eaten 
for diet. Of alimentary. roots ſome are pulpy 


and very autcitious.” AR BUT. © A yebicle to the 


* 


alimentary 
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/ 
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alimentary particles.” Ravi: Alimuntary Dad, in 
anatomy, according to Dr. Tyſon. gre” others, that 
rt of the body "throught :witich the food paſſes. 
Liccwile in a more eonfined ſenſe, the ſame as the 
— cr — the quality, 28, Nees 
A 4 the qu 1d ion, or 
wer of affordin nouriſhment, - x a 
A'LIMONY, 8. {dlimenia, Lat.) in its Nee 
ſignificationʒ nouriſhment z but now appropriated to 
the law; wherein it implies that allowance which a 
married woman ſues for, and is entitled to, upon 
any occaſional ſeparation, providing it be not for 
elopement or adultery; this was formerly recoverable 
only i in the ſpiritual court, but may be ſued for now 
in chancery; though more N in the fares 
court. Þ Inſt; 235. 12 Rep. 30 
A'LIQUANT, Adj. (alig nantum, Lat. y. in 1 
metic; that part of ah eo. which will not meaſure | 
or divide it, without having a remainder. 
A'LIQUOT;* Adj. (que, Lat.) in arithmetic 


. 


5 


the phlegm ſo that it may not riſe in diſtillation. 


amaz d the prieſt let fall the book.” SHAKEsP, Ex- 
cluſive of an 1 To love my father all.“ 
SHAKESPS, 


—_— 


it is ſometimes uſed collectively : for the whole, or 
every one of the parts without exception. 


quantity, every parcel, or every particle. Take 
away dung till it be all gone.“ 1 Kings xiv. 10. 
Applied to the time, the whole ſpace or interval. 
„The God which fed me all my life long.“ Gen. 

xlviii, 15. Applied to place, its whole extent, 


1 There is none like him in 4% the earth,” Exod. 


ix. 14. The major part... For all ſeek their own, not 
| the. things which are Jeſus Chriſt's,” Philip ii. 21. -- 


OY 


of geometry; ſucha part of any quantity or Humber, 
as will exactly meaſureor-divide it without any thing 
remaining over, Thus 4. is the-aliquot- yore the 55 
of 10; and 6 of 12. 


ALIVE, Aci | (tefan, Sax.) bing a1 the 


powers of aQion: bekonging to a living animal; a 
ſtate wherein the ſou} remains united to the body, in 
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oppoſition to death, which is che diſſolution of that 


union. Noah only temained alive: Gen. vii. 23. 
Beiſſe, chearful, ſprightly, gay, and full of ſpirits. 
Figuratively without diminution, or leſſening, ei- 
ther with refpect to power or activity: The good 
affe ction of ſuch as inclined toward them might be 
kept alive.” HookEeR, In a popular ſenſe, it carries 
the force of a ſuperlative adjective, and adds a great 
and extraor emphaſis to the ſentence. The 
proudeſt man alive. CLAREND. / In ſeripture 
language it implies a ſtate of religious purity, and 
vital union with the Deity, in oppoſition to wicked- 
neſs, which is termed d. athb. Alive to God through | 
_ Chriſt our Lord.” Rom. vi. 11. | 

ALKALE/SCENT, Part. reſembling the quali- 
ties of an alkali. 44 All animal diet is alkaleſcent, or 
an anti-acid. ARBUTHN. 

ALK ALI, 8. (from tali, Arab. ) i in medicine, by 
ſome writers defined to be that which will cauſe an 
efferveſcence When mingled with an acid; but Boer- 
haave.explodes this definition as deſeRive,and ſhews, 


that too great-a dependance on it may be en 9 


of dangerous conſequences. 
ALKALUNE, Adj. having the qualities of alkali. 
« By diluting the fluids and keeping them nen this 
a.kalme ſtate. AR BUTrH. 
o ALKA'LIZATE, V. A. to oi chings * 
kaline by chemical proceſs. 
ALK'ALIZATE, Adj. having the powers and 
qualities of a body which is termed an alkali by me- 
Cical writers. Other alkalizate falts.” BoyLE. 


that ſhe had.“ Mark Xii. 44. 


2 fruitful ; that which products all thikgs, 
F he all-beari earth,” Porr. 

ALL. CHE, ERING, Part, that which: impacts 
comfort and chearfulneſs to all, 
ſun,” Rom. and Julie. 
A'LL-COMMA'NDING, - Pate. 
over- rules all ; that which governs with uncontroul- 
able ſway. 


gold. ”” RALEICH, 


 ALLANTO'1S,or ALLANTOEL' DES, 8. from 


aM Gr. and de., Gr. a thin ſmooth membrane in- 
troverted, has been eſtabliſhed b Hale and 
M. Littre. It is probably the amd as that in ani- 
mals, and ſerves to convey the urine from the 
the amnios, till the time of 2 


metal with another, to render it fit for coinage. | In 


this ſenſe ſome ſpell it alley, in order to keep more 
cloſely to the French from whence-it is borrowed. - 


To abate, or leſſen any quality. No friendly 

quiet; pacif 7 or reduce a boiſterous tempeſt into a 

calm. I 

waters in this roar, allay them.” - SHAKEsP. 
ALLA'Y,-or ALLO'Y;S. (alley, Fr.) a mixture 


of divers metals, or of divers parcels of the ſume 


gold or filver without allay ; braſs coin is made of 
an allay of copper: jewellers, wire-drawers, and 


they work; the braſs-founders have their allay ef 
copper; the pewterers cf red copper, regulus, an- 
timony, &c. 
ſomething which leſſons, or diminiſhes-the propertie: 


ALKA'LIZATION, S. in chemiſtry, the act of 


had the thing wüh which it is mixed. 
colour: 


impregnating, or — a fluid with ar an alkalin® | 
ſalt, either to make it a better diſſolvent, or to load 


ALL, Adv.) (See AlL, Adj.) entirely. All 


A'LL, Adj. (al, all, Sax.) when avpliedto number, - 


«6 We : 
are all one man's ſons.“ Gen. xliv, ii. Applied to 


ALL, S. the whole. She caft in all, even all | 
 A'LL-BE'ARING, Part. fully, entirely, and per- 


« Ti een a 
that which 


„ The ell-commanding image of bright 
veſting the foetus z whole reality, e Br. long con- 


bladder, by the urachus, to the cavity . we 
To ALLA'Y, V. A. (alleger, Fr.) to mix one 


offices ſhall . or allay that rancour.” SouTH. To - 
by your art you have put the wild 
metal of different fineneſs. Minters never ftrike any 
gold-beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay in the gold 


Allay is uſed in a ſecondary ſenſe for - 


© Dart: + 
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colours eaſily fuffer 2 ſenſible allay by little ſca 
tight.” Newr. Optics. That Which depreeiates, 
or renders baſe, by diminution or leſſening, in allu- 
ſion ko the mixing baſer metals with thoſe of greater 
value ifi order to allay them. The joy has no 
allay of jealouſy.” Roscoe. e | 
ALLA'YER, S. that which is indued with a 
power of allaying, leſſening, debaſing, corrupting, 
or diminiſhing. ** Phlegm and pure blood are re- 
puted allayers of acrimony, HAR VE.“ 5 
ALLAVYMENT, S. a diminiſhing, or leſſening, 
applied to the paſſions. The like allayment would 
1 give my grief.” SHAk. Troil. and Creſſ. 
ALL-CONQUERING, Part. that which ſub- 
= every thing. All-conquering death |” Par. 
Ott. g 
ALL-DEVOUR' ING, Part. that which per- 
fectly devours ; that which eats up every thing. 
% Deftructive war and all-devouring age. Pork. 
ALEEGA'TION, S. (from allege, Lat.) an af- 
firmation; a declaration, including the ſecondary 
idea of ſomething culpable, or criminal. To 
ſwear falſe allegations.” SH AK EST. Hen, VI. An 
excuſe pleaded in vindication of ſome crime or fault. 
Want of leiſure, or any other idle allegation,” 
Pops. „„ LISTER | 
To ALLE'GE, V. A. (allige) to advance, to 
declare, or affirm ; to plead as an excuſe, to produce 
in defence. If we forſake the ways of grace and 
goodneſs, we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, , 
or want of inſtruction,” SprAT. "<4 
ALI EGE ABLE, Adj. any thing that may be 
charged or declared, | 
ALLE GER, 8. he that aſſerts, alleges, or de- 
Elares any thing, If we may believe it as confi- 
dently as the famous a/leger of it.“ Bovrt. N 
ALLE'GIANCE, S. (allegiance, Fr.) in law, 
that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience a ſubject 
owes his prince, and is an incident inſeparable, or 
that which follows a perſon, whereſoever he goes. 
did pluck allegiance from men's hearts.” SHAK. 
Hen. IV. Oath of allegiance is that, which is taken 


a 


| 


trefing | 


is to be under« 


- 


allegory'y to turn into a myſtical ſenſe. He hath 
very wittily allegorized this tree,” Ratetocn. 

A'LLEGORY, 8. (e, Gr.) a figurative 
ſpeech, in which ſomething is contained beſides what 
the literal mean{ng conveys. Thus the Roman com- 
monwealth is addreſſed by Horace under the picture 
of a ſhip; our bleſſed Lord calls himſelf the vine 
and his diſciples the branches; and himſelf the good 
ſhepherd; and his followers the ſheep. Fhis method 


of inſtruction was peculiarly adopted by the Eaſtern 


nations; and, if we pleaſe, we may ſay that it did 
not want admirers in all, as the fables of Æſop, the 


Ilias and Odyſſes of Homer, and the Eneis of Vir» 


gil, may be included under this ſpecies of writing, 
ALLE'GRO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, one of the fix 
diſtinctions of time, exprefling the quickeſt motion, 
excepting preſto, as, Allegro ma nan preſſo, quick, 
but not ſo faſt as preſto, To render this article a 
little plainer, it will not be improper to add, that the 
fix diviſions of time are, grave, adagio, largo, vivace; 
allegro, pref da v5 1 8 
 ALLELUJAH, S. (a corrupt ſpelling, inſtead of 
halleluiah, of n, Heb. and > a word of ſpiritual 
rapture, which, on account of its peculiar energy, 
is generally untranſlated z but ſignifies, Praiſe ye the 
Lord. A proper preludium to thoſe alle/u;ahs he 
hopes eternally to ſing,” Government of the 
Tongue, In botany, the Wood Sorrel. 45 
ALLE'RIONS, S. (Fr.) in heraldry, eaglets, re- 
preſented ſpread; and without beaks or feet; and 
differ from the martlet, becauſe that has a beak, and 
has its wings ſhut. | | 5 Lore - 
To  ALLE'VIATE, V. A. (alleve, Lat.) ta 
lighten, in alluſion to the diminiſhing the preffure 
of a heavy load. Excellent remedies to alleviate 
thoſe evils.” BenTLEY, To leſſen, mitigate, or 
diminifh the enormity of a fault. He alleviates his 
fault by an excuſe,” | 
ALLE, S. {allet, Fr.) in gardening, a ftrait 
walk, bounded on each fide with trees or ſhrubs. 


to the king as a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſh- 
el from that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him as; 
ſupreme head of the church, | 
_ ALLE'GIANT, Adj. Can nothing render but 
1 thanks.” SHAKESP, Hen. VIII. Now ob- 
—_ 1 3 
ALEEGO' RIC, Adj. ſomething to be underſtood 
fguratively, in oppoſition to literal, © What king- 
dom Real or ellegoric I diſcern not,” Parad. Loſt. 
ALLEGO'RICAL, Adj. conſiſting of expreſſions 
purely figurative, where ſomething elſe is meant, 
than what is expreſſed ; oppoſed to literal ; myſtical. 
Our Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical and myſtical 
ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſn of the ſon of man.“ 
BexTLEy. | 
ALLEGO'RICALLY, Adv. figuratively : 
the manner of a compoſition, formed Aurel, 


after 


of bs 7 


« All within were trees, and alleys wide.” Fairy 


1 Q. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, as being 


broad enough for two people to walk abreaſt, The 
word is in towns applied to narrow paſſa to 
diſtinguiſh them from ſtreets which are wider. Alley 
in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the entrance, 
than at the oppoſite extremity ; in order to make it 
ſeem long, Alley of Compartment, is that which ſe- 
parates the ſquares of a parterre, TE 
ALL-FOU'RS, S. in gaming, a particular play, 
wherein the whole a perſon can gain each deal is limit» 
ed to four, which are the higheſt, loweſt, the knave 
of trumps, and the game, or the greateſt number to 
be made from tens and court cards; the latter of 
which are reckoned four for an ace, three for a 
king, two for a queen, and one for the knave; _ 
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he who has all theſe particulars, is ſaid to be all- 
| 8 or condition aſſigned to any one. 


Jour. ED 1 IS. + * 1 
| / A'LL-HAIL, Interj. a kind of ſalutation or invo- 
cation made uſe of in acknowledgment of benefits, or 
in teſtimony of gratitude, and good-will. “ All- 
hail ye books, my true, my real friends,” WALSH. 
A'LL-HALLOW-TIDE, S. that ſpace of time 
which is near All-Saint's day, or the ſecond of No- 
vember. 3 
ALLIANCE, S. (alliance, Fr.) the connection of 
two perſons or two families by marriage. A 
bloody hymen ſhall th' alliance join.“ SHAK. Hen. 
VI. In a political. ſenſe, the treaties between different 
ſtates for their mutual ſtate of defence; or the ſtate” 
of kingdoms whichr-are fo connected. Point out 
new alliences'to Cato.” Abpis, Cato. 
ALLECIENCY; S. (from alicio, Lat.). the qua- 
lity of attracting, or drawing to; attraction. The 
feigned central N LAN v. Scep. Scient; 
AELIGA'TION, S. the act of uniting, or the 
ſtate of things united, linked, or joined together, In 
arithmetic, the rule wherein queſtions. are reſolved 
rolating to the mixtures of different commodities, 
with their value, effects, &. when ſo compounded.” 
It- is divided into mediate or alternate. Mediate is 
that which diſcovers the mean , rate of any limited 
quantity of a mixture, from the ſeveral quantities'and 
prices of divers ſimples given. Alligation alternate, 
diſcovers what quantity of various ſimples may be 
taken, to make up any 0 quantity of a mix- 
ture, worth a price propoſe ct. 1 
ALL-JUD GING, Part. that which exerciſes 
judgment without partiality. All. judging heaven.“ 
Rowe's Jane Shore. „ 
A“ LLIO TE, S. in aſtronomy, a ſtat in the tail of 
of: the great Bear, of great uſe in obſervations at ſea, 
ALLOCA“TION, (from alleco; Lat.) the act of 
putting one thing to another. In commerce, the 
admiſſion or allowance of an article to an account, 
and the paſſing it as ſuch. . In the exchequer it is an 
allowance made upon an account, 2 f 
ALLO'DIAL, Adj. (from allodium, Lat.) in law, 
that of which a perſon has an abſolute property, 
without paying any acknowledgment or ſervice, and 
is oppoſed to feudal,  _ > 
ALLODIUM, S. a poſſeſſion which a perſon 
holds in his, own right without any dependance, - 
charge, ſervice, or homage tobe paid to a ſuperior lord. 


— 


ALLO'NGE, S. (allenger, Fr.) in fencing, a | 


paſs, or puſh, which derives its name from the 
lengthening of the arm in making it. 

To ALLOO', V. A. (pronounced Holloa, of haller, 
Fr.) to ſet a dog on; or excite his courage, ſo as to 
ſeize one of his own, or any other ſpecies. Allos, 
thy furious maſtiff.“ PHILLIPS: | 

To ALLO'T, V. A. to diſtribute; to aflign a 
ſhare; to grant “ Five days we do allot thee for 
proviſion.” SHaKEsP. King Lear. Too ſcrupulous 
in allotting them their due portion.“ Tatler, No. 81. 

5 = > 


ALLO'TMENT,, S. the parcel, ſhare, lot, office, 
6 The allatments 
of God.” L*ESTRANGE. | 
ALLO'TERY, S. what is granted, or aſſigned 
to any perſon on a diviſion, diſtribuction, or lot. 


principle, in oppoſition to contradiction. 
power of muſic all our hearts allow.” Pork. 
«© Ready 


To 


655 or permit. 
as juſt, or conſiſtent with one's duty. 
which I do, 1 allow not.“ Rom. vii. 15. To give, 


to beſtow, to pay as a debt, uſed with the particle 
to. 


viſo, or caution, 


Valg. Err. That which may be lung as repug- 
nant or inconſiſtent with no laws. “ The 


BURY's'Serm, - 

yielding aſſent to any doctrine, opinion, or principle. 
our: philoſophy will be lame.“ Locks; Permiſſion, 
the ſtate's allwance. SHAKEsP. Liberty, freedom 
from reſtraint, uſed with the word give. Give 
allowance to their inclination,” Locke. 
| penſions, money, diet, circumſtances, or the diſ- 
penſations of Providence. Feed me with food of 
my allowance.” Prov. xxx. 8. Be content with 
| poſition to rigour, or ſeverity ; uſed with the particle 
granted at a cuſtom- houſe to 
and by dry or liquid meaſure, . | 

eſtabliſhed with reſpect to character. There is 


as are granted. 


metal it is mixed with, a greater hardneſs, by which 
it might be kept from wearing; or to increaſe its 


2 


your allowance. Luke iii. I 44 - Conceſſion, in Op- 


The poor allotery my father left me.” SHAKEsP. - 
To ALLO'W, V. N. (allouzr, Fr.) to admit; to 

confeſs, to yield, grant, acknowledge, or aſſent to a 

fe 


— 


to allow the pope as + 
ittle power here, as you pleaſe.” SwirT. To approve : 
« That 


4 


& If. we no tears allow—To him.“. WALLER, - 
To give as a portion, or ſhare; to grant without 
any obligation to do it. He allowed his ſon the 
third part of his income.” JohNs. Dict. To make 
a conceſſion, or abatement, or to reſtrain, with pro- 

| ec Allowing {till for the difference.“ 
* ALLOW'ABLE, Adj. that which may be grant- 
ed, or permitted,  ** Freedom allowable / among 
friends.“. BoYIE. That which does not imply an 
error, or contradiction. ** It is not allowable, what 
is obſervable in many pieces of Raphael.” Brown's - 


conſiſtent | ir purſuit 
of it, is not only allawable, but laudable.“ ATTER-= 


 ALLO'WANCE, S. the granting, allowing, or 
«© Without the notion and g/lowance of ſpirits, 


licence, or conſent, applied to ſuperiors, e Without 


A ſhare, 
portion, or diviſion, granted, or ſettled, applied to 


fer. Parents never give allowance for an innocent 
_ paſſion,” . SwiFT. In commerce, thoſe deductions - 
goods rated by weight, 


ALLO'WED, Part. acknowledged; admitted; 


no ſlander. in an allowed: fool.“ SHAK BSF. Twelfth + 
Night. In commerce, it is written in the margin 
of an account of expences, oppoſite to ſuch. articles 


ALLO v, S. (See AlL Av) baſer metal, mixt with + 
that of · greater value; uſed in coinage to give the 


dimenſions. “ Alley is baſer metal mixed with it.“ 
| | : An- 
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An abatement or leſſening, applied to the paſſions ; 
uled both in a bad and a good ſenſe. ** Sincere and 
and pure without alloy.” ATTERB, | 
ALL-PO'WERFUL, Adj. (compound word) a 
power capable of operating without defect, or con- 
troul, and of producing every thing that is conſiſtent 
with infinite wiſdom. “ O all-powerful Being, the 
leaſt motion of whoſe will can create or deftroy a 


world,” SwIFT. 


ALL-SAINTS-DAY, S. the day appointed by 


the church to commemorate the exemplary lives and 


noble fortitude of all the ſaints and martyrs ; added 
as a ſupplementary day to the reſt of the feſtivals, 


that thoſe who were worthy of remembrance, might 
not be paſſed over without notice, and that the 
human mind might be more ſtrongly incited to ex- - 
emplary piety, or pious martyrdom ; by conſidering 
the number of thoſe who have preceded in thoſe 
The collect, epiſtle, and goſpel, - 


ſhining paths. 
which the church of England uſes on this occaſion, 
ſeem extremely well adapted to this great end, and 
give us no ſmall idea of the great abilities of the 


- compoſers of its liturgy, | | | 
ALC-SEE'R, S. he that fees all things. That 


high all-ſeer which dallied with.“ SHAK. Rich. III. 
ALL-SEE'ING, Part. having the power of 


-ſeeing every thing.; omniſcient. That all-ſceing 


and all- mating mind.” D Rp. 
A'LL-SOU'LS-DAY, S. a feſtival obſerved by 


the church of Rome, on the 2d of November, with 


a particular ſervice relating to /the. ſouls, ſuppoſed to 
days, and is then fit ſor ſale. The allum of Liege, 


be in purgatory 


ALL-SUFFI'CIENT, Part. capable of procu- 


ring every thing which is the object of power or wiſ- 
dom; abſolutely perfect in himtelf. He is every 


way perfect, and ell-ſufficient.” NORRIS. Perfectly 


adapted to; applied to evidence, capable of pro- 
dueing all that confirmation, or conviction for 
which it is intended. The teſtimonies of God 
are all. ſuſſicient unto that end for which they were 
m_— HooKER, | 


o ALLU'DE, V. A.{(all:ds, Lat.) to hint at, 


to have a diſtant reſpect to a thing, without men- 


tioning it expreſsly: uſed with the particles 10 
and unlio. True it is, that many things of this 
natuſe be alluded unto.” Hook ER. That ar- 
tificial ſtructure here alluded to. BURN. Theor. 
A'LLUM, S. (allumen, Lat. alum, Teut.) a 
foſſil ſalt, or white mineral ſeparated from earth by 
waſhing it with water, which bcing impregnated with 
its ſalts, is after boiled and evaporated. There are 
three principal ſalts of this mineral, namely, that of 
Rome, or-Civita Vecchia, that of England, called 
rock allum, white allum, orice allum, and that of 
Liege and Meziers ; beſides that which comes from 
:the — The allum of Civita Vecchia, is made of 
the ſtones which are whitiſh, greyiſh, ot blue, and are 


generally found under a plant called agrifolios. Theſe 
are firſt baked or calcined by fire, after which wy. 


are ſlacked, by flinging water on them, in the ſame 
manner as lime; after this, being placed in coppers 
filled with water, they are boiled over a very fierce 
fire, and'ſkim'd of all the fœces which riſe to the 


ſurface; this is poured into ſquare wooden frames, 


of the form of a pyramid inverted, with a hole at the 
bottom, which is ſtopped. In theſe veſſels the lye is 
left to ſettle for ten or twelve days, during whick 
time, the ſalts ſhoot into chryſtals; they then let 
out the water, waſh the ſalts, and, having let them 
dry for two or three days, carry them into their 
warehouſes, Italy produces the greateſt quantity, 
and the beſt allum of any country. That of Rome 
or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becauſe the earth from 
whence it is taken, is of that colour. In order to 
choole the beſt, take that which has but little duſt, 
and is reddiſh, both within and without, which may 
be known only by breaking it ; becauſe the Engliſh, 


or that of Liege, is ſometimes coloured, in 


order to paſs for it. The allum of England, is in 
great pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparent like 
chryſtal ; and is more or leſs fine, according as it is 
well or ill purified, It is made of a ſtone of a bluiſh 
colour found in Yorkſhire, urine, and ſea weed, The 
ſtone goes through the ſame proceſs, 'as above de- 
ſcribed, After which they pour in the lees of kelp : 
and, having drawn it into a ſettler or cooler, add 
urine to it; after the allum is waſhed or cleanſed 
with water, as in the firſt proceſs, mentioned above, 
it is put into a pan, where it boils a little; and 
then put into a large eaſk, where it ſtands for ten 


or Meziers, is of the ſame nature as the Englith, 
excepting that it is ſomewhat fatter. Allum of the. 
Levant differs but little from thoſe already mention- 
ed. The large is the beſt, and the mine lies abaut 


J three or four days journey from Smyrna, There is 


another ſort brought from Conſtantinople, which is 
reckoned preferable to it. Conſidered in a medical 
light, it is a ſtrong aſtringent, acid drier ; its chryſtals 
have eight ſides, and when diſſolved, will coagulate 
milk. But its chief uſe is in dying, and colouring, 
as it renders the colours clear, bright, and laſt- 
ing; and it not only fixes the colour in ſtuffs, but 
diſpoſes them to take, and adds life and delicacy 
3 | 

ALLU'MINOUS, Adj. having the properties of 
allum; that which is mixed with allum. Waters of 
this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their ſtuffs 
take their colour the better; and thoſe which are to 


be ci imſon, muſt be ſteeped in water made very 


ſtrong with this ingredient. FR 

> To ALLU'RE, (leurer, Fr. ludro, Ital.) to entice ; 
or attract ; to draw the attention either in a good or 
bad ſenſe : to perſuade or draw, by the addition of 
ſomething beſides the intrinſic value and advantages 
of the object. In law, it has always ſeemed need- 


ful to add rewards, which may more allure unto 


good.” HookeER. ' To charm, or affect the mjpd 
1 WI 
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and each alluring joy. LyTTLETON. 

ALLU'RE, S. any thing that entices, or draws a 
perſon into the power of another. The rather to 
train them to his allure. Havw. In commerce, a 
ſmall braſs coin, ſtruck in Sweden, worth four 
French ſols, or about two-pence farthing Engliſh, 


with a ſenſation of pleaſure, ** Each flatt'ring hope, 


ALLU'REMENT), S. having the power of en- 


ticing by its charms; temptation; enticement, 
% Adam, by his wife's allurement, fell.” Par. Reg. 

ALLU'RER, S. one who tempts or ſeduces by 
fair ſpeeches ; one who entices or inveigles. | 

ALLU'RINGLY, Adv. in a manner proper to 
entice, tempt, or (ſeduce, 

ALLU'SION, S. ſomething ſaid with reference 
to a thing already known, and on that account not 
expreſſed, A reference ; hint; implication. ** Allu- 
ſians to cuſtoms not known.“ BurneT's Theory. 
In this ſenſe it is uſed with the particle te. This 
ſenſe is ſomewhat improper. In rhetoric, a figure 
in which one word is ſubſtituted for another, on ac- 
count of its reſembling it in ſound. 

ALLU'/SIVE, Adj. that which comprehends a 
thing by implication ; that which hints at ſomething 
not fully expreſſed ; figurative, in oppoſition to plain 
or expreſs. The expreſſiog in the other is figu- 
tative, or alluſive.” RoGERs. 

ALLU”'VION, S. (alluvio, Lat.) in its primary 
ſignification, a flowing, or ſwelling of waters near 
auy lands. In law, a ſmall and almoſt imperceptible 
increaſe of waters made on lands lying near ſhore, 
or on the banks of large rivers, | 

ALLU'VIDUS, Adj. (from alluvium, Lat.) that 
which is waſhed away from one place and carried to 
another, DP | | 

To ALL'Y, V. A. (allier, Fr.) to join together, 
or unite by kindred, friendſhip, or intereſt, «+ All 
theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North.” 
SPENSER on Ireland. Wants, frailties, paſſions, 
cloſer ſtill ally — The common intereſt,” Pork. 
To reſemble, or be like, in the paſſive; and in all 
theſe ſenſes uſed with the particle te. They 
are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe,” DRYD. 

ALL'Y, S. (in the plural allies, from allie, Fr.) 
one who has connections with another, owing to ſome 
contract, whether that of marriage or treaty ; and is 
- applied both to perſons and kingdoms, One who is 
united to another by friendſhip. As an inferior and 
dependant ally,” TEMPLE. . | | 

ALMACA'NTAR, in aſtronomy, a circle drawn 
parallel to the horizon. 
plural, and fignifies a ſeries of parallel circles drawn 


— the ſeveral degrees of the meridian, 
| ALMANAC, or 'LMANACK,S. (from alma- 


nach, Fr. of al, Arab. and marah, Heb.) a table or 


calendar wherein the days of the week, faſts, feſtivals, 
changes of the moon, variation of time between 
clocks and the ſun, eclipſes, time of high water at 
London Bridge, beginnings and endings of terms, 


| 


—_ 


It is generally uſed in the | 


5 


the ear to cure. deafneſs. 


&c. are noted for the enſuing year, The modern 


almanack reſembles the Faſti of the ancient Romans. 
As the almanack-makers were formerly great eſ- 
pouſers of judicial aſtrology, or pretended to predict 
future events, by the ſtars, Hen. III. of France made 
an edict in 1579, That none of that tribe ſhould 
for the future preſume to publiſh predictions relating 
to the affairs of the ſtate, or of private perſons, in 
terms eĩther expreſs or covert.” The Stationers Com- 
pany of London claimed, for upwards of 150 years, 
an excluſive right of printing almanacks, (under a 
charter of the laſt James, when prerogative ran high} 
and exerciſed that right till Mr, Carnan eonteſted it 
a few years ago; and, by his ſpirited condu upon 
the occaſion, he has totally deſtroyed the monopoly of 
al manacks; that branch of trade being now opened 
for the public, 

ALMA'NDIN, or ALMANDINE (almandine, 
Ital.) a precious ſtone, reſembling the ruby, but 
fouler and lighter than the oriental, and rather re- 
ſembling the granate in colour, 

ALMIG'HTINESS, S. omnipotence; that attri- 
bute of the deity, wherein he is conſidered as able to 
perform every thing that is the object of abſolute, 
perfect, uncontroulable, and infinite power. The 
unicorn and elk live upon his proviſions, and revere 


his power, and feel the force of his almightineſs.”” 


TayYLoR's Holy Lives. 


ALMIGHTY, Adj. (formerly ſpelt allmighty, 


from ælmightig, Sax.) poſſeſſed of perfect, abſolute, 


uncontroulable, or unlimited power; that which can 
do every thing that infinite wiſdom can dictate, or 
infinite power can execute. 


A'LMOND, S. { amygdala, Lat.) a fruit contained 


in a ſtone full of little cells, which is incloſed in a 


tough ſkin. They are divided into ſweet and bitter, 
on account of their different taſtes, The ſweet are 
accounted nouriſhing, if not eat in too large quan- 
tities, The milky juice ſqueezed from them after 
they have been ſteeped in warm water and blanched, 


i. e. peeled, is very good for conſumptive and pleu- 


ritic perſons, on account of its @tly and balſamic par- 
ticles, The oil which is drawn from them by ex- 
preſſion is of great ſervice in affections of the lungs, 
ſuch as coughs, ſhortneſs of breath, ſoreneſs of the 
ſtomach, pleuritic pains, the ſtone, gravel, and all 
diſeaſes of the kidnies and bladder, on account of its 
Jubricating and ſoftening the parts, There is an oil 
drawn from the bitter almonds by fire, which is fit 
for no other uſe but to burn, or to be dropped into 
The almonds themſelves 
are chiefly uſed for a coſmetic, and are eſteemed a 
great beautifier, | 
A'LMOND-TREE, S. in botany, the tree which 


bears almonds; its leaves and flowers reſemble thoſe 


of the peach, but its fruit is ſomewhat longer and 


more compreſſed ; the outer green coat is thinner and 
drier when ripe, and the ſhe!) is not ſo rugged. . It 
* « | | ; | is 


„ Lord Almighty, juſt 


and true are thy ways.” Rev. xv. 3. and xvi. 7. 
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is divided into four ſpecies, which are propagated by 
ingrafting in the month of — 2 

AL'MONER, or ALM'NER, S. (aumonſer, Fr.) 
one employed by a prinee to diſtribute his alms to the 


1 | 
: A'LMONRY, S. the place wherein the almoner 
keeps his office, or diſtributes the alms to the poor. 
ALMO'ST, Adv. (al- megſt, Belg.) applied to 
action, very near performing it. They be alme/? 
ready to ſtone me,” Exod. xvii. 4. Applied to 
number or multitude, a conſiderable majority, little 
leſs than the whole. Came aimzſi the whole city 
together.“ Acts, xiii. 44. Applied to time, very 
near the period mentioned. When ſeven days 
were almoſt ended. Acts, xxi. 27. Applied to the 
effect of an argument, not far from perſuading, or 
conviction. ** Aime/t thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſtian.” Acts, xxvi. 28. : | 
ALMS, S. (never uſed but in the plural, of elmes, 
or elmeſſe, Sax. from Empooum, Gr.) money, food, or 
other neceſſaries given to relieve the neceſſities of the 
poor and diſtreſſed, including in it a tender ſympathy 
in their afflictions, and à pious readineſs to relieve 
them. Do not your alms before men.” Mat. vi. 1. 
A'LMS-BASKET,. S. a baſket carried about, in 
foreign countries, to collect proviſions and other alms 
for the benefit of a con vent or religious houſe. The 
beggar's ſong that lived upon the alms-baſtet.” 
LEsrR. Fables. 5 | 
'  AL'MS-DEED, S. an a of charity; or ſome- 
thing to relieve the diſtreſſes and wants of others. 
« Dorcas full of alms-deeds.” Acts, ix. 36. 
AL'MS-GI'VER, S. a perſon who 1s charitable; 
or is fond of aſſiſting the poor. Yet he was a great 
alms-giver in ſecret.” Bac. 
_ AL'MS-HOUF'SE, S. a houſe endowed by lega- 
cies, or other donations, for the lodging and ſupport 
of the decayed and poor, © Behold yon alms-houſe 
neat, but void of ſtate.” PopE. 
 _A'LNWICK, or A'LANWICK, S. (pro- 
nounced Anwick, Zalnwict, Sax.) a ſmall market 
town, in Northumberland, fituated near the river 
Alne, or Ale, famous for a battle between our brave 
anceſtors and the Scots, in 1174, wherein they took 
William, king of Scots priſoner, and preſented him 
to Henry II. It is defended by an old caſtle, which 
being beſieged by Malcolm III. king of Scots in 1097, 
and on the point of ſurrendering, a ſoldier, who pre- 
tended to reach him the keys at the point of his 
ſword, took that opportunity to ſtab him, and killed 
him on the ſpot. His ſon Edward, in a vain at- 
tempt to revenge his death, was killed likewiſe, 
This caſtle juſt mentioned, which belonged to the 
Percies, earls of Northumberland, (and now belongs 
to the preſent duke of Northumberland, who has re- 
Paired and beautified it) ſeems to be no leſs ele- 
gant as a palace, than ſtrong as a caſtle. The 
method of making men free, is no leſs ſingular, than 


* ridiculous, On St, Mark's. day the perſons to be 


1 * 


made free, which they term leaping the well, meet 


on horſeback, with ſwords by their ſides, dreſſed in 
white, and white night caps, and attended by the 
four chamberlains and caſtle- bailiff; when they come 
to the place called the freeman's well, they all jump 
in, and ſometimes ſink in mud up to their chins. 
This cuſtom is owing to king John's having ſtuck 
faſt in this very place, who made this part of their 
charter, as a puniſhment to the inhabitants for neg- 
lecting to mend the road. The town is populous, 
and well built; has a market every Saturday, a fair 
for black cattle once a fortnight, and ſive other fairs 
in the year, one called Luey, a week before Chriſt- 


mas; another called Palm- fair, a week before Eaſter; 


the third on May 1, O. S. the fourth on the 23d of 
July; and the fifth on Michaelmas-day. It is go- 
verned by four chamberlains, choſe once in two 
years out of the common-counci], conſiſting of twenty. - 
four. It is 310 miles from London. Alawick ap- 
pears to have been formerly fortified, by the veſtiges 
of a wall, ſtill viſible in many parts, and three gates 
which remain almoſt entire. Lat. 55. deg. 24 min. 
N. Long. 21 deg. 20 min. W. 

A' LOEs, S. (dne, Heb. , Gr.) this word 
is applied to a tree, a plant, and a medicinal juice ex- 
tracted from the plant. The wood grows in China, 


in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin China. It 


is a large tree, or at leaſt about the ſize of an olive, 
reſembles it like wife in its leaves, and its fruit is red, 
like a cherry. The wood of the trunk is of three 
colours; under the bark it is black and heavy; the next 
wood is of a tanned colour, light, and reſembles rotten 
wood; but the heart is the tambac, or calembac, 


which is dearer in the Indies than gold itſelf, and 
was reckoned by the Sianeſe the maſt valuable preſent 
they could preſent to Louis XIV. It has a ſtrong, 
but agreeable ſmell; ſerves to perfume chambers and 


cloths; is a ſovereign cordial in fainting fits, and 


paralytic diſorders; and made uſe of by jewellets to 
- ſet the moſt precious ſtones in. 


Tavernier ſays, he 
ſaw at Iſpahan, a log of this wood, about bx feet 
long and two in compaſs, which coſt 40,000 pardoes, 
or 54,000 French livres. The Arabs call it Agal- 
lochum, the Greeks, Aloes, or Xulo Aloes, i. e. 
Aloes Wood ; and the Hebrews Ahalon, and Ahalos, 
Pſalm xiv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. 

The Aloe plant is ranged by Linnzus in his fixth 
claſs. Miller divides it into twenty-five ſpecies, and 
informs us that the ſecond ſort produces the aloes ſold 
in ſhops for horſes, called Aloe hepatica, but that 
the ſuccotrine, or beſt ſort of aloes, is produced from 
the 15th, by cutting its leaves tranſverſely ; and the 
juice, which is received in earthen pots, is after- 
wards inſpiſſated and uſed in medicine, 

ALOE'TICAL, Adj. compoſed of aloes. Ex- 
cited by aloetical, ſcammoniate and acrimonious me- 
dicines.* WIsEM. Surg. 8 

ALOE TIC, Adj. conſiſting of aloꝛs. | 

ALOFT, Adv. (tfier, Dan.) in the air, above; 

| on 
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on kiss! above ve. © Love has wings and ſoars abt.” | ALPHA, 8. (derived from the Pu, Heb. ta 
It is ſometimes / ufed as 4 prepoſition, and implies | learn) the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet, which 


x higher ſitastien. „ The! great Juniinary, ale? the 
vulgar confteHations.,” Parad. Loſt. 
ALONE, Adj; (allen, Belg. allein, Teut.) with- 
out a companion. It is not good for man to be 
alme. Gen. li. 18. Without any aſſiſtance. Not 
able to perform it thyſelf alone.” Exod. xviii. 18. 
Excluſtwely ef alf others; ſolely; only. Who 
can forgive ſins but God alone. Luke v. 21. After 
Jet it implies; not to diſturb; to wait with patience 


the reſult of an attempt, without any intervening 


ente, or induſtry. Let her alone; why trouble you 
ber?“ Mark xiv, 6. Lord Yet it alone this year 
alſo.” Luke xiii. 8. | WOK of FP 
ALO'NG, Adv. (al lunge, Ital.) at full length; 
— — the ground. Some rowl a mig 
one, ſome Haid ang. Dxvp. Motion or pro- 
greſſion meaſured lengthwiſe. A firebrand carried 
along. BAC. Uſed with all, for a continuance; or 
_ a whole ſpace of time. They were all along, 
a croſs, untoward people.” Sourn. Throughout; 
or from one end to the other, applied to writings. 
« Solomon, all along in his Proverbs.”  TiLLots, 
Joined to the particle with; it implies company ; or 
together. He to ＋ 2 ſhall! along with you.” 
SfHAk ESP. Hamlet, After come it implies a4 com- 
mand, or encouragement to proceed. Come then 
my friend, my genius come along? Pops, Johnſon 
very Juftly obſerves, that this expreſſion is borrowed 
from the French allons. e 
ALO' OF, Adv. uſed with the particle from, at a 
diftance, which is within fight. ** Our palace ſtood 
aloof from ſtreets.” DRYD. When applied to per- 
ſons, it implies a diſtance occaſioned by caution and 
circumſpection. And make the cowards ſtand 
aloof.” Dxvyp. In a figurative ſenſe, the art or cun- 
ning by which a perſon evades the anſwer or notice 
of a queſtion propoſed. With a crafty madneſs 
he keeps aloof.” SHAKE8y, Hamlet. At a diſtance, 
ſo as not to appear as a principal, or party in any 
deſign. lt is neceſſary that the queen join, for if 
ſhe ſtand _ there will be ſuſpicions.” Suck, 
Not conn with; having no relation to. 
* Minglet with regards that ſtand aloe from the 
main point.“ SMAK EST. King Lear. Among failors, 
the ſame as keep your luff; a word which implies, 
that the pexſon at the helm, is to keep the ſhip near 
the wind, when ſailing on a quarter wind. 8 
ALOU'CHI, S. a ſweet ſcented gum; whichi diſtils 
from the tree, that produces the WHite cinnamon. 
ALO'UD, Adv. with an exalted voice, fo as to 


4 


affect the ear more ſtrongly, or to be heard at a great 
diſtance. With 4 ted eite ' « $trangled he lies, 


yet ſeems to cry an. WAILER. Thund'red 
r OO ie 4 7 0 ON 
ALO'W, Adv. (by 
BeLow) in a low place; near the ground. 
now alow'and now atoft they fly,” Dxrn. 


ical liberty inflead* of 
poetical liberty 1 © And 
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alſo ſtanding for one among their numerals, is uſed 


figuratively to ſignify the firſt in order of time, &c, 
as omega, the laſt letter in their alphabet, ſignifies 
the laſt; in alluſion to this, Chriſt ſays, in Rev. i, 
8. 11. XXi, 6. and xxii. 13. I am alpha aud 


* | 
"ALPHABET, S. (from ada and Gta, the two 
firſt letters of the Greeks, of d, and 3, the two fuſt 
of the Hebrews) the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of 
the ſeveral letters of a language, which are marks to 
convey the ſimple ſounds in forming words made ule 
of. Moderns have found great fault with thoſe that 
are now in uſe, charging them with being inaccurate, 
precarious and confuſed ; redundant in allotting dif- 
ferent letters to the ſame found, and deficient in not 
having letters enough to expreſs alf the varieties of 
found, which ariſe from the different combinations of 
vowels and conſonants. To obviate theſe defects, 
ſome very ingenious perſons have undertaken the 
conſtruction of new alphabets, but as they have ap- 


| peared rather ſpecious than ufeful, they have never 
had the luck to recommend themſelves to ptactiee, or 
to make their way into the world, further than in a 


volume by which they were communicated, The 
number of letters in the alphabet differs in moſt of 
the languages we know of; the Engliſh may have 
twenty-ſix, if we inclade the conſonants j and v; 
the French twenty-three; the Hebrew, Syrian, Chal- 
daic and Samaritan, twenty- two each the Arabic twen- 


 ty-eight; the Perfian thirty- ne; the Turkiſh thirty- 


three; the Georgianthi 


ix; the Coptic thirty-twoz 
the Moſcovians forty-th 


the Greek twenty-four ; 


the Latin twenty-two ; the Selavonic twenty-ſeven z 
the Saxon twenty- four; the Gothic twenty-five 3 


the Iſlandic twenty-two ; the Dutch twenty-ſix; 
the Spaniſh twenty-ſeven ; the Italian twenty; the 
Ethiopic two hundred and two, The Chineſe were 
formerly ſuppoſed to have no alphabet, properly 
— as having only hieroglyphics, which ſtood 
for whole words, and amounted to $0,000 ; but an 
ingenious profeſſor of the French academy, has lately 
demonſtrated the Chineſe themſelves, to have been a 
ptians, that they derived their 
language from that fertile ſource of knowledge, 
which watered the whole world, and tax their ſup- 
poſed characters, are not hieroglyphics, but eombi- 
nations of letters, which he has reſolved into their 
primitive elements, and ſhewn'ts be the ancient let- 
ters of the — though very much altered by 
time, corrupte 

want of tracing them ſooner to'thelr origin. Alpha- 
bet is alſo an index uſed by merthants and traders, 
the letters, in their natural order, affixed to 
different leaves, in which they ſet down the ſirnames 
and Chriſtian names of thoſe with whom they open 
accounts, with references to the folio, in which ſuch . 


| accounts are a bookbinders and 
5 | B 1 


gilders, 


by ignorance, and obliterated for 
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gilders, it implies tools, having each a letter of * 


alphabet, with which they mark the back of the 


volume; which they call lettering. 
ALPHABE'T IC, or ALPHABE/TICAL, Adj. 
belonging to, or placed in the ſame order, as in the 
alphabet. Digeſted into alphabetical order.“ SWIFT, 
ALPHABE'TICALLY, Adv. in the ſame order 
as in the alphabet. A dictionary, 2 
containing the words of the language.“ HoLDER, 
ALPHON'SIN, S. (from Alphanſus Feretrius, its 
inventor) in ſurgery, an inſtrument made uſe of 
to extract bullets, conſiſting of three branches which 
are cloſed together by a ring that ſlides over them. 
Bib. Anat. Med. t. i. 517. Re: 
_ ALPHONSUNE, Adj. in aſtronomy, applied to 
the tables of Ptolemy's Aimageſt, corrected by Al- 
pbonſo XII. king, of Caſtile. e eee 
_ ALPHO'S, or A'LPHUS, S. (axpane, Gr.) in 
medicine, a diſtemper, in which the ſkin becomes 
rough, and variegated with white ſpots. 
ALPINE, Adj. (alpinis, Lat.) that which may 
de met with on the Alps. | | 
ALPS, S. (Alpes, Lat. it has no ſingular) a large 
chain of mountains, remarkable for their extent and 
height, beginning at mouth of the Varo in 
Piedmont, and terminating near Aſia a river of Italy, 
on the Adriatic ſea, or gulph of Venice. Theſe moun- 


tains divide Italy from France, Switzerland and 


Germany; have but few paſſes of very difficult 
acceſs, il not impracticable, and are on that account, 
a great ſecurity to Piedmont from France. Hanni- 
bal, the famous Carthagenian, loſt moſt of his ele- 
phants in attempting the paſlage ; and is reported to 
14954 made his way through ſome part of them by 
making a road with boiling vinegar. The moun- 
tains are very broad, for they contain all the county 
of Nice, and upper Provence, almoſt all Dauphiny, 
Savoy, le Valais, Switzerland, the country of the 
Griſons, Tirol, the biſhoprics of Trent and Brixen, 
and the achbiſhoprics of Saltzburgh, Carinthia, and 
Carniola. The Swiſs look on the parts of theſe 
mountains, which ſurround them, as a bulwark, and 


have by them been hitherto ſecured from any attacks, 


either from the Germans or French. - 
A'LQUIFOU!, or ARQUIFO/U, S. a kind of 
mineral lead, very heavy, eaſily reduced to powder, 
and hard to melt ; when broke, it parts into ſhining 
ſcales of a whitiſh colour. | 
. ALRA'MELECH, S. in aftronomy, the name 
of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, called alſo Arcturus. 
A'LRESFORD, S. a market town in Hampſhire, 
ſituated on the river Alre, from whence it derives 
its name, It was once ſo opulent that there was 
no collection made in the town for the poor, and 
not a ſingle alms-man in the pariſh. But being 
burnt down in 1710, this ſingular circumftance 
ceaſed, The town however has been handſomely 
rebuilt; and we cannot but mention, with honour, 
the generoſity of the gentry 


f 
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| 


in its neighbourhood, | 


who. not only contributed largely to the, relief ofithe | 


N. by the Palatinate of the Rhine. 


likewiſe. 
ſabbath,” Mark jj. 28. When at the end of a fen-, 


poor, but likewiſe furniſhed, them, with:timber gratis 

for the building of their houſes: It has a bailiff and 

the honour of an elegant ſeat of the duke of Bolton 

as a head or dam, part of the great Roman cauſeway, 
ALREADY, Ach. pronounced as 

ell, and all, Gothic, which in compoſition ſignifies 

Before the preſent time; in a time paſt z in oppoſi-. 
ALSA'CE, S. (Alſatia, 


eight burgeſſes, a market on Thurſdays for ſheep ; 4 
fair: on the 24th: of June for ſheep and horſes 3 has 
near it; and is ſixty miles ſouth weſt from London. 
Near this town is a lake of water, to which ſeryes 
leading from Wincheſter to Alton. 7103! tag 
if the a was 
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ALRE'DY, (alreed, Belg. from all of the Saxon 
perfection, and ready) the time preſent z even now. 
„ Methinks already I your tears, ſurrey.“ Porz. 
tion to future.. Which hath already been anſwered.“ 
Hook ZR. „ alen ei d 

Lat.) a province in Ger- 

many, almoſt, entirely yielded to the French at the 
treaty of Munſter; bounded on the W. by the moun- 


| tains of Vogue, or Voſge; on the S. by Switzerland 
and Volſgaw; on the E. by the Rhine, which ſeparates | 


aden, Ortenaw, and Briſgau, and on the 
« by t | t is, in A | 
very pleaſant and fruitful, abounding with all ſorts 

of grain, excellent and durable vines, paſtures, fruit- 
trees, garden vegetables, flax, tobacco, wood, &c.. 
Its trade extends very far into Germany ,on one ſide 
of the Rhine, and' into all the countries ſituated, 


it. from 


between Straſbourg and the mouth of that river on 


the other. But ſuch is the indolence of the inha- 


bitants, as I am informed from a native, that the 


reateſt part of this commerce is carried on by 
rangers, who make no ſmall advantage of their in- 
dolence. The preſent number of inhabitants is 
reckoned at about half a million. In, Upper, Alſace 
are thirty-two towns, in Lower Alſace, thirty - nine, 
great and ſmall; and in both a thouſand large and 
mall villages. The common language of the in- 
habitants is the German; but perſons of polite 
education learn the French: their religion is partly 
Lutheran, and partly the Roman Catholic, * ., _ 
A'LSHAM, ALS HAI, or A. L ESAM, 8. 
a ſmall town in Norfolk on the river Vare, noted for 
knitters, The manor of Sextons is held from hence 
by the will of the lord. A court is held here for 
the duchy of Lancaſter. Its fairs for lean cattle, 
ordinary horſes, &c. are on March 23, and the laſt 
Ly in September. It lies 117 miles from 
Ona8h ... 66 inn 
ALSO, Conjunct. (all ſea, Belg.) uſed to ſhew, 
that what had been. affirmed of one ſentence or per- 
ſon, holds good of the ſucceeding part of the period, 
and of another perſon. © Surely thou alſo waſt one 
of them.“ Matt. xxvi. 33. In the ſame manner; 
« The ſon of man is Lord al of the 
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tence or period it-implies beſides, -« -Succourer of 


ſo to me and more alſo. 21 Sam. iv. 44. D 

A' LTAR, S. (altare, Lat.) a kind of a table, or 
raiſed 
offered. There Abraham built an altar to the 
Lord.“ Since the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, that 

ace of the church where the communion is re- 
ceived; or the table on which the vaſes and the ele- 
ments of bread and wine are placed ;. figuratively, 
Chriſt himſelf, to whom we bring all our offerings 
and ſervices. ** We have an altar whereof they have 
no right.” Heb. vii. 13.—xiit, 10. Among the an- 
cient Romans the altar was a kind of a pedeſtal, 


either ſquare, round, or triangular, adorned with | 


ſculptures and inſcriptions. : The heathens made 
their altars at firſt only of turf; but afterwards they 
were made of ſtone, of marble, of wood, and even 
of horn, as that of Apollo in the iſland of Delos. 
The figure of them, as well as the materials, was dif- 
ferent ; they were always turned towards the eaſt, and 
ſtood lower than the ſtatues of the gods, which were 
placed upon the baſes above the altar, which was 
generally adorned with leaves and flowers ; thoſe of 
Apollo with laurel ; thoſe of Hercules with poplar; 
Jupiter's with oak; Venus's with myrtle; and thoſe 


conſecrated with oil, which was poured upon them. 
The height of altars differed, according to the dif- 
ferent gods to whom they were conſecrated : for the 
Celeſtial gods, had their altars raiſed to a very 
great height above the ground. To the terreſtrial 
gods and heroes, they ſacrificed upon altars almoſt 
cloſe to the ground; and they dug a hole in the 
earth for thoſe of the infernal gods. Before temples 
were in uſe, altars were erected ſometimes in groves, 
ſometimes in the highways, and ſometimes on the 

tops of mountains: and it was cuſtomary to engrave 
upon them the name, a proper enſign, and character 


of the deity to whom they were dedicated. In aſtro- | 


— a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere 
conſiſting of ſeven ſtars. 

A'LTAR CLOTH, S. the cloth which covers 
the communion- table. Books, hangings, and altar- 
cloths, which our kings gave.” PEACHUM. 

To A'LTER, V. A. (from alter, Lat. another) 
to change; to make a thing different from what it 
is; applied both in a good and a bad ſenſe. He 
{hall not altar it a good for a bad.“ Lev. xxvii. io. To 
vary, or differ in ſenſe, applied to _— „ Ace- 
cording to the law, which altereth not. Dan. vi. 8. 
To corrupt the ſenſe of an author or period, by 
eraſing ſome of his words, or adding and changing 
them for others: Whoſoever ſhall altar this word.” 
Ezra, vi. 11. Uſed: neuterly, to change; to be- 
come different from what it has been: The times 
alter.“ His countenance altered. | 

A'LTERABLE, Adj. that which may be chang- 
ed, or be made to appear different from what'it is, 
* Alterable by a thouſand accidents,” RoERSõ. 


place, whereon the ancient ' ſacrifices were 
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many and of myſelf alſo.” Rom. xvi, 7. 1 God do mit of changes. 1 


A'LTERANT, Part. (alterant, Fr.) having the 


— 
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of Minerva with olive. The altars were uſually | 


— 


AL TERABLY, Adv. in a manner that will ad- 


power of producing changes. Whether the body 
be alterant, or altered,” Bac. 29 


_ ALTERA'TION, S. (alteration, Fr.) the act of 


changing the form, or purport. of a writing; the 
ſhape and other qualities of a thing; the properties 
and faculties of the mind, and making them different 
from what they were. Alteration, though it be from 
worſe to better, hath in it inconyeniencies, and thoſe 
weighty. ones.“ HoOK RER. 
the ſtate of a thing changed. 
ceeding alterations.” SWIET, — 47 
AL TERATIVE, Adj. having the power of 
making changes. In. medicine, ſuch remedies. as 
produce a. change, in the humours of the body, 
without any apparent operation, and are ſuch: ag 
deſtioy ſome prevailing acrimony in the prime vie, 
or firſt paſſages and juices ; or ſuch as reſolve con- 


„ By ſuch, and ſuc- 


cretions in the blood veſſels, and diſpoſe them to 


paſs out of the body by perſpication, or ſome other 
inſenſible evacuation. 3 3 
To A'LTERCATE, V. N. (altercer, Lat.) to 
diſagree, to wrangle, or contend with another; to 
diſpute. 33 
ALTERC ACTION, S. (altercatio, Lat.) a des. 


bate, diſagreement, or diſpute, on any ſubject, be- 
tween friends, including a warm eſpouſal or defence. 
of the contrary ſide of a queſtion, but not ſo great 


as what is involved in the idea of a quarrel. Little. 
elſe than a perpetual wrangling and altercation.” 
HAKEWELL on Prov. | MY 

ALTE'RN, Adj. (alternus, Lat.) in trigonome- 
try, the baſe, ſo called, is either the ſum, or dif- 
ference of the ſides of an oblique triangle; if. 
the true baſe is the ſum, the altern baſe is the dif- 
ference, but if the true baſe be the difference, the 
altern baſe is the ſum of the ſides, 


ALTE'RN, S. (alternus, Lat.) ſucceſſive, alter= 


nately; that which follows by ſucceſſion. The. 
greater to have rule by day, — The leſs. by night, 


altern. Par. Loſt. 


ALTER'NACY, S. the ſucceſſion or following, 

of one action after another in its turn, 
ALTERNATE, Adj. (altinus, Lat.) in a ge- 
neral ſenſe applied to things which ſucceed or follow 
each other by turns; ſucceſſive, ©4* Bid alternate 
paſhons fall and riſe,” Poys. In botany, applied to 
the poſition of the leaves of a plant, implies, that 
the leaves on each fide of the ſtalk or branch, do not 
ſtand. directly oppoſite, but between, or à little 
higher than each other. In geometry, applied. to 
angles, it ſignifies the internal one, and are made by 
a line cutting two parallels, and lying on oppoſite 
ſides of it. Alternate, in heraldry, is applied to the 
ſituation of the quarters of a coat; thus, in quar- 
terly, ecartele, the firſt and fourth are alternate, and 
of the ſame nature, Alternate proportion, is when, 
| 1” | of 


The change itſelf, or 
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and the conſequent of the former is 
conſequent of the latter. | 


ALTERNATE, S. {aherner, Lat.) that which | 


follows another in ſucceſſion, or by turns; viciſſitude. 
„ Grateful alternates of ſubſtantial peace. PRIOR. 
ALTE'RNATELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner that 
the thing which precedes ſhall follow that which 
comes after it, Thus when we ſay, that darkneſs 
follows light, and light darkneſs, they are ſaid to 
follow each other alternately. Toſs'd alternately 
by hopes and fears,” DRY D. | 
_ ALTER'NATION,: S. a ſucceſſion, wherein 
that which preceded returns again, after ſome period 
or viciffitude. © ** The defect of alternation would 
utterly impupn the generation of all things,” BROw. 
Vulg. Err. In arithmetie, the different changes, 
alterations of place or combinations, that any pro- 
poſed number are capable of; which is found by a 
continual multiplication of all the numbers beginning 


at unity, and ending with the laſt number of the 


things to be varied. Thus, if it be required to ſind 
How many changes can be rung on fix bells, multi- 

ply the number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 into each other, 
and the laſt product gives the number of changes, 
which are 720. In this manner, we find that the 


number which can be rung on twelve bells is 


I: 
ALTERNATIVE, S. (allernus, Lat.) a choice 


of two things, whereby, if one be rejected, the 
other muſt be accepted. A ftrange alternative! — 
Muſt ladies have a doctor, or a dance?“ Youns.. 
ALTE RNATIVELV, Adv. fo that the thing 
or perſon which goes before, ſhall return again in 
ſucceſſion, or fo as to follow that which it preceded ; 
by turns; mutually ; reciprocallyyj. An appeal 
alternatively made.” AyL1Fe's Peerage. 
ALTERNIT x, S. (from altera) a ſtate wherein 


there is a continual ſucceſſion, change, or viciſſitude. 


« Without the alternity and viciffitude of reſt.” 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

ALTHA'A, S. _ Andale, Gr.) in botany, 
the marſhmallows. 
Its root, and ſometimes its leaves are uſed, and are 
mollifying, digeſting, and ſupplying, of great uſe in 
the ſtranguary, gravel, and ſtone; in heat and acri- 
 mony of urine, and corroding humours in the fto- 
mach and guts, which excoriate their under coats, 
and cauſe dyſenteries. They are both balſamic and 
pectoral, and good in coughs, hoarſeneſs, and ſore- 
neſs of the arteria aſpera. They are frequently uſed 
in glyſters for the ſtone, and cataplaſms or fomenta- 
tions to cool inflammations, deaden pain, and ſup- 

urate or ripen tumours and impoſthumes. The 
Fr is uſed very much in the gravel to lubricate 

e paſſages, and render the paſſage of the ſtone 
more eaſy. 


ALTHA'A, S. in fabulous hiſtory, the wife of 


t is divided into four ſpecies. 


LPT DD if 


ward. 


Pal. xix. 
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* We all i 
are believed, although they be 


know that many things 
intricate.” HoůO ox RK... 11 2 berg ny 
ALTIMETRT, S. (Gm, Gr.) the art of 
taking, or meaſuring heights, whether acceſſible ot 
inacceſſible. _ Iv 08 50th YT 4524 vant 

A'LTITUDE, S. (altitude, Lat.) height, or the 
diſtance of any thing from the ground meaſured up- 


Jen maſts attached, make not the g/ti-, 
tude.” SHAKESP, Lear. Superiority of - dignity g 
or height of preferment. Your altitude, offends 


the eyes—Of thoſe who wane the power to riſe.“ 


SWIFT, Applied to virtue, the higheſt pitch of per- 


fection, ** Even to the altitude of his virtue.“ 
SHAKEsP, Coriol.- In geometry, the height of a: body 
above the ground, or the horizon. Altitude ef ih. 


eye, in perſpective, a right line, let fall perpendicular 
to the geometrical plane. Altitude of a figure, is the 
length of a perpendicular line let fall from the vortex 
tothe baſe, i. e. from the top to the bottom, Altitude, in 
aſtronomy, or the height of any object above the 
horizon, is divided into real or apparent: Apparent 
altitude, is the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted 
between the ſenfible horizon, and the center of the 
— Real or true altitude, is the arch of a ver- 
ticle circle, intercepted between the center of an 
object and the rational horizon. Meridian altitude 
of the ſun, &c. is an arch of the meridian, inter- 
cepted between the horizon and the center of an 
object. Altitude of the pole, is the height of the pole 
above the horizon, on: an arch of the meridian in- 
tercepted between the pole and the horizon, Alti- 


tude of the oquinottial, is its elevation above the ho- 


rizon, and is always equal to the complement of the 


latitude, or the complement of the altitude of the 
pole. Altitude of the nonageſimal degree, is its height, 


counted from the place where it riſes. Parallax of 
altitude, is.an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted 


between the true and obſerved. place of a far, or 


other object. Altitude of motion, according to Dr. 
Wallis, is the meaſure of any motion, computed 
8 to the line of direction of the meving 
orce. . : | £1 e 
A'LTO-RELIEVO, S. See RRLEIE Vo. 
' ALTOGE'THER, Adv. (altegader, Belg.) 
wholly, entirely, without any exception, applicd to 
number and quality. Man, at his beſt ſtate, is 
_—_— vanity.” Pſalm. xxxix. 5. In all reſpects. 
<< ] was altogether ſuch a one, as thyfelf.” Pal. I. 21. 
Perfectly, when concluding a ſentence, *© The 
judgments of the Lord are righteous altogether.” 
9. In company, without ſeparating, it 


A body. 
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ALVEA'RIUM, S. (Lat. from alveus, a channel, 
and auris, the ear) in anatomy, that cavity of the 
outer ear in which the wax is lodged, | 

ALVE'OLI, S. (Lat. a diminutive of albens, 
Lat.) in anatomy, thc ſockets in the jaw bone which 
contain the teeth, and are lined with a nervous 
membrane, wrapping itſelf about the ends of the 

teeth, of exquiſite ſenſe, and the ſeat of pain in the 
tooth-ach. | 

A'LUM, S. (alumen, Lat.) a kind of mineral alt, 
of an acid tafte, See ALLUM, - 

A'LUM-STONE, S. a ſtone, or calx, of a cor- 
roſive nature, uſed to conſume the fungous excre- 
fcencies, or proud fleſh, of wounds. Touching 
it with vitriol and alum-flones.” WAISEMAN's 
Surgery. FRED 

ALU'MINOUS, Adj. (alumen, Lat.) that which 

reſembles allum in its properties, or conſiſts of allum. 
« Of a vitriolic or alluminous nature.” WISEMAN's 
Surgery. | 
 A'LWAYS, Adv. (ahvega, Sax. alweg, Belg.) 
without ceaſing or intermiſſion; continually : ** I have 
| ſet the Lord always before me.” Pſalm xvi. 8, Fre- 
quently, ſo as not to ſlip, or omit any opportunity: 
Cornelius prayed to God always.“ Acts x. 2. 
Conſtantly, as “ I always riſe at eight o'clock.” 
«© Mephiboſheth, thy maſter's ſon, ſhall eat bread 
always at my table.” 2 Sam. xix. 10. Perpetually, 
applied to time; and every where, applied to place. 
« Lo! I am with you akuay, even to the end of the 
world.” Matt. xxviii. 20. | 

A.M. an abbreviation, before the date of the year, 
for anno mundi, or the year of the world; and, after 
the name of a perſon, for artium magi/ler or maſter 
of arts. Wi 

AM, V. S. (of com, eam, and am, Sax.) uſed ſingly, 
it implies exiſtence: *I ſay unto you, that before 
Abraham was I am.” John viii. 58. Following what, 
it implies Nature: Knowing what Jam. PRIOR. 
Applied to place, it ſignifies preſence. Where 1 
am, there ſhall my ſervants be.” John xii. 26. 
Applied to truths, it implies affirmation : “ Jeſus 


ſaid, J am the bread of life,” John vi. 35. When | 


repeated, it implies ſelf and independant exiſtence, or 
a being which is the uncreated ſource of the exiſt- 
ence of all other beings: ** 7 am that I am.” 
Exodus iii. 14. Thoſe who are ſtruck with the 
ſingularity of the expreſſion, will find their curioſity 
abundantly paid in the peruſal of biſhop Beveridge's 
diſcourſe on this text. | 
AMADO' W, S. (Teut.) a kind of black match, 
tinder or touchwood, which comes from Germany, 
made of a ſpongy excreſcence growing on old trees, 
ſuch as oak and firr. It is firſt boiled in common 
water, afterwards dried and well beaten ; put into 
a ſtrong lye of ſalt-petre, and then dried in an oven. 
The French druggiſts ſell it wholeſale. _ 
AMADO'WRY, S. a kind of cotton which comes 
from Alexandria by way of Marſeilles. 


"ag 


A'MAIN, Adv. (from @ and mæggn, Sax. with all 
one's ſtrength;) with all one's force or ſtrength; 
applied to action: We fled amain.” Mil rox. 
Applied to the voice, extremely loud, or as loud as 


poſſible. In ſea affairs, a call to an enemy to ſur- 


render or to ſtrike; from the French, à main; or, 

when uſed to lower or let fall their fails, implies the 

ſame as, All hands aloft to, H. FOES 
AMA'LGAM, or AMA'LGAMA, S. (from apa, 


and yam, Gr.) in chemiſtry, a ſubſtance produced 


by incorporating quickſilver with a metal; which is 
expreſſed by the chemiſts thus, A. A. A. 
To AMA'LGAMATE, to incorporate metals 
with quickſilver. Ei = 
AMA'/LGAMATION, S. the mixing or incor- 
porating quickſilver with other metals. | 
AMANUE'NSIS, S. (or inſtrument) a perſon 
who writes down what is dictated by another; like- 
wiſe a perſon who copies writings, or writes extracts 
from books. | | 
AMARA'NTH, S. (amaranthus, from a negative, 
and wapzuw, Gr.) in botany Amaranth, or Flower 
Gentle. Linnzus ranges theſe plants in the fifth 


diviſion of his twenty-fifth claſs. There are four- 


teen ſpecies ; the firſt whereof, when full blown, is 
certainly very beautiful, and no ſmall ornament to 
the flower garden, In poetry, it is uſed for an ima- 
ginary flower, which never fades, 
amaranth / Par, Loſt, In dyeing, a colour which 
inclines to purple, a ſpecies of red, ſo called becauſe 
it reſembles that of the flower juſt mentioned. 
AMARA'NTHINE, Adj. compoſed of amaranth. 


© Amaranthine bow'rs.” Pork. 


AMA'RITUDE, S. (amaritude) bitterneſs. 
« What amaritude or acrimony is apprehended in 
choler.” Harvey, Seldom uſed, 

AMA'SMENT, S. a collection of things heaped 
together; an accumulation; it includes in its ſe- 
condary idea, a great deal of induſtry, but little 
judgement, © An amaſment of imaginary con- 
.ceptions.” GLAN, Scep. Scient. This word is 
ſeldom uſed, 5 
To AMA'SS, V. A. (amaſſer, Fr.) to gather 
together, ſo as to form a maſs, or heap. To 
_ riches.” ATTERB, Figuratively, to lay up, 
or ſtore in the memory, with great aſſiduity, and 
little diſcretion. ** All that we thus amaſs together 
in our thoughts,” Locke. To collect together in 
great quantities, including the idea of indiſcreet ad- 
ditions. The life of Homer has been written by 
amaſſing of all the traditions and hints the writer 
could meet with,” Pope. The uſe of the particle 
of in this quotation ſeems improper, though uſed by 
r. Pope, © | 


* 


AMA TOR, S. (amatorius, Lat.) in anatomy, 


a term applied to the obliques ſuperior, and inferior, 


from their drawing the eye ſide ways, and aſſiſting 
in that particular look, termed ogling. 


 AMWATORY, Adj. (amatirius, Lat.) that which 
ee | 


EXCItes 


«© Immortal 
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excites love, Whether by 


BRAHAM.. Scldom uſed. 


force, or amatory potions.” 


AMAURO'SIS, S. (apauguas, Gr.) in medicine, 


a dimneſs of ſight, wherein the eye, to external ap- 
pearance, ſeems to be unaffected, ariſing from ſome 


diſtemperature of the inner parts, eſpecially the com- 


preſſion of the parts of the retina, by the diſtortion 
of the blood veſſels. | 
To AMA'ZE, V. A. (from miſſen, Belg, to wan- 
der; or maſe, Sax. a whirlpool, ) to ſtrike with aſtoniſh- 
ment, ariſing from the excellence, perfection, great- 
neſs, or extraordinary and unexpected good or bad 
qualities in an object, or action. All that heard 
Paul, were amazed. Acts ix. 21. Your courage, 
truth, your innocence and love, amaze and charm 
mankind.” SMITH's Phæd. and Hipp. To be con- 
fuſed, or thrown into perplexity, by ſome ſudden 
charge or addreſs. <©* If he be not amazed, he will 


be mocked, if he be not amazed, he will every way 


be mocked.” SHAK ESP. 

AM AZE, S. aſtoniſhment, or perplexity, cauſed 
by an unexpected object, whether good or bad; in 
the former caſe it is mixed with admiration, in the 


latter with fear. Caſting back his eyes with dire 


amaze,” DRYD. Fills all her jealous monarchs 
with amaze.” MiLToN. 


AMA'ZEDLY, Adv. in a manner, expreſſive of 
s I ſpeak amaxzedly.” : 


ſurprize or aſtoniſhment. 
SHAKESP, ©* Why ſtands Mackbeth thus amazedly? 
SHAKEsP, Mackbeth. EP 
 AMAZ'EMENT, S. the effect of an object on 
the mind, ariſing from ſome excellence, or other 
quality, which we could not expect it to have poſ- 
ſeſſed; confuſion; per plexity. Adding new fear 
to his firſt amazement.” Fairy Q. © His impreſſion 
left off freſh amazement.” MiLr. Admiration, an 
extraordinary good opinion; ſurprize. © With 
amazement we {ſhall read your ſtory.” WALLER, 
46 Filled with wonder and amazement, Acts iii. 10. 
AMA'ZING, Part, that which cauſes ſurprize, 
aſtoniſhment, or admiration. ©* It is indeed amaz- 
ing to ſee the preſent deſolation of Italy.” ADpp1soNn. 
« Is it not amazing that the queen ſhould have ſo 


many children, and that they ſhould be all living? 


AMA'ZINGLY, Adv. in a manner capable of 
2 aſtoniſhment, wonder or admiration, ſur- 
prizingly. lf we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our 
knowledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfect.“ 
WarrTs's Logic. : 

A'MAZON, S. (from a Gr. negative and wage, 
a breaſt) one of thoſe women, who compoſed the 
nation fo called, who are ſuppoſed to have dwelt 
near the river Thermodoon, on the black ſea. They 
are reported to have compoſed a nation of themſelves, 
excluſive of males, and to have derived their name 
from their cutting off one of their breaſts, that it 
might not hinder the exerciſe of their arms, and like- 
wiſe that it might add, according 


ſtrength to that fide which ſuffered the amputation. | 


to Hippocrates, - 


However, it muſt be ſaid, that the reality of ſuch a 
nation has been very warmly diſputed. both by an- 
cients and moderns. With reſpect. to ourſelves, we 
beg leave to communicate our opinion in thoſe wards 
of Sir Roger de Coverly, in the Spectator. That 
much may be ſaid on both fides.” This term has, 
often by modern writers been uſed, to ſignify a bold, 
daring, or courageous woman, whom the delicacy 
of the ſex does not hinder from engaging in the — 
hazardous attempts. Stay, ſtay, thy hands, thou 
art an amazon.” SHAKESP. Hen, VI. This term, 
is likewiſe given to a celebrated river, called like- 
wiſe the Maragnon in America. It received its firſt. 
name, i. e. the River of the Amazons, from the uſual 
cuſtom of the women attending their huſbands to 
war, either to animate them by their words, or affiſt, 
them by their preſence; as was common in the early 
ages not only among the Gauls, but likewiſe in Eng- 
land. This famous river begins at the foot of the. 


Cordilleras, and falls into the Atlantic ocean; from 
the ſpring 


head to its mouth it runs eight or nine 
hundred leagues in a direct line, but allowing for its 
winding it cannot be lefs than 11 or 1200 leagues, or 
about 3000 Engliſh miles. The rivers it receives in 
its way are very numerous, ſome of which join it 
after a courſe of 5 or 600 leagues, and are not infe- 
rior to the Danube or the Nile, IEP 
AMBA'GES, S. a round about way of expreſſing; 
a method of relating any ſubject, wherein the nar- 
rative is not conducted directly to the point; but, by 
the inſertion of ſeveral circumſtances, which have 
not an immediate relation to it, the mind of the 
hearer is kept in ſuſpence, and the information in» 
tended is delayed ; this ſometimes is owing to art, 
and at other times to ignorance, ** Without ambages 
and circumlocution.” Locke. 17 The laſt word in 
this quotation conveys the ſame idea, and is uſed to 
explain the term to which it is fubjoined  _ 
AMBASS'ADE, S. (ambaſſade, Fr.) the office of 
a perſon, commiſſioned to negociate the affairs of a 
ſtate, in foreign parts. When you diſgrac'd me 
»#: x4 ambaſſade.” SHAK ESP. Hen. VI. Seldom 
u = 7 
AMBA'SSADOUR, or AMBA'SSADOR, S. 
(ambaſſadeur, Fr, embaxador, Span.) one who is ſent 
by a prince or ſtate, .into that of a foreign one as: 
their repreſentative, to tranſact ſuch affairs as con- 


cern the public. Their perſons have always been 


eſteemed inviolable: and, by the civil law, their 
moveables, eſpecially ſuch as are deemed an acceſſion, 


to their perſon, cannot be ſeized on, either as a pledge, 


payment of a debt, by order of execution or judg- 
ment, or by leave of the ſtate, wherein they reſide. 
An 2tabaſſador is diſtinguiſhed from an envoy or 
an agent, by the greatneſs of his power, and the 
ſuperiority of his dignity. The name of Ambaſſador, 
ſays Cicero, is ſacred and inviolable; and this has 
always been the opinion of all nations; for we find 
that David thought the affront offered to his ambaſ- 
; | ſadors, 


- 
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ſadors, a reaſon for making war againſt the Ammo- 
nites; and Alexander put the inhabitants of Tyre to 
the ſword for inſulting his ambaſſadors, In a fecon- 
dary ſenſe, it implies any perſon ſent on a' meſſage 
even by a private perſon z a. meſſenger, * I come, 
without a pledge, my own ambaſſador.” Drvp. 
AMBA'SSA RESS, S. (ambaſſadrice, Fr.) the 
wife, or lady, of an ambaſſador; in a ſecondary ſenſe 
a woman ſent on a meſſage. Well, my ambaſſa- 
dreſs.” ROwWE's Penit. 1 ts bo 1 
AMBA'SSAGE, S. (ambaſſage, Fr.) the employ, 
or office of a perſon acting as an ambaſſador. The 
formal part of their ambaſſage. Bac, Hen. VII. 
A'MBE, S. in ſurgery, the name of an inſtrument 
made uſe of for reducing diſlocated bones. 
A'MBER, S.(ambre, Fr.) in natural hiſtory, a pel- 
lucid and very hard inflammable ſubſtance, of an 
uniform ſtructure, a bituminous taſte, a fragant 
ſmell, when rubbed, and highly endowed with that 
remarkable. property called electricity. Amber is a 
ſolid mineral bitumen; this bitumen is met with plen- 
tifully in regular mines in ſome parts of Pruſſia; the 
upper ſurface is compoſed of ſand, under which is a 
ſtratum of loam, and under this a bed of wood, 
partly entire, but chiefly mouldered or changed inte 
a bituminous ſubſtance; under the wood is a ſtratum 
of vitriolic or rather a luminous mineral, and under 
this another bed of ſand, in which the amber is found. 
Strong ſulphureous exhalations are often perceived in 
the pits. The phyſical qualities of this ſubſtance, 
have recommended it in ſuffumigation to remove de- 
fluxions, and in powder as an alterative, abſorbent, 
ſweetener, aſtringent, lithontriptic, diuretic, &. 
The ſpirit is uſed externally in rheumatic pains and 
aches; and internally, in gleets, &c. The oil, ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, when uſed externally, is very 
ferviceable in reſtoring cantrated, weak and torpid 
limbs. Mixed with oil of bitter almonds and dropt 
into the ear, it is almoſt an infallible cure for deaf- 
neſs occaſioned by colds, or hardneſs of the wax. 
AMBER, Adj. made of amber. Amber brace- 
lets, beads, and all his knavery.” SEARK ESP. That 
which is of a yellow colour, and tranſparent, re- 
ſembling amber in thoſe reſpects. All your clear 
amber drink is flat.” Bac. ** Amber beer.” Uſed 
ſometimes ſubſtantively, as * fine amber, for fine 
amber beer, L 1 
A'MBERGIS, S. (ambra- grigia, Ital.) a fragrant 
drug, of a ſuety ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh 
colour, variegated like marble, ſometimes marked 
with white ſpecks, and melts like wax. The natu- 
raliſts ſeem much divided in their ſentiments on the 
origin of this ſubſtance; but it is moſt probable that 
it is a ſpecies of bitumen produced from the earth, 
and waſhed from its bowels by the violence of the 
_ waves, for it is found floating in great quantities near 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, whoſe ſubterranean parts 
are imagined to be pregnant with that kind of bitu- 


— 
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men. It is uſed by confectioners and perfumers in order | 
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to ſcent their commodities, and is recommended by 
phyſicians as proper to raiſe the ſpirits and accellerate 


their motions. A ſolution of this drug is reckoned 


of great efficacy in ſtrengthening the nerves, and is 


preferred to any other medicines in diſtempers, owing 
to a decay of the nervous ſyſtem, 


A'MBER-SE'ED, S. called likewiſe muſk-ſeed ; 


is produced from a plant, both in the Antilles and 


in Egypt. The ſeed reſembles millet, is cordial, and 
gives the breath an agreeable ſcent after eating. 


A MBER-TREE, S. (from amber and tree) by 
botaniſts, ſtiled frutux Aſricanus ambram ſpirans, or 


the African ſhrub exhaling an odour reſembling am- 
ber. Its chief beauty is its ſmall ever- green leaves, 
which, when rubbed between the hands, emit a fra- 
grance reſembling amber. 57 | 

 AMBIDE'XTER, S. (Lat. from ambe, both, 
and dexterk, the right hand) in its primitive ſenſe, 
one who can uſe both hands equally. To give a 


. reaſon of ambidexters and left-handed men.” Brow. 


ulg. Err. In a ſecondary ſenſe, one who is a great 


temporizer, and would occaſionally engage in parties 
| diametrically oppoſite. : 
E'XTROUS, Adj. one who can make' 
uſe of either hand indifferently. ** Ambidextraus, 
and left hand men.” Brown's Vulgar Error. In 


AMBID 


a ſecondary ſenſe, adopting the ſentiments, or eſ- 
pouſing the intereſts of contrary parties. All falſe 
ſhuffling and ambidextrous dealing.“ L'EsTRANGE. 
AM'BIENT, Part. (from ambient, part, of ambie, 
Lat. to ſurround) that which covers every part, that 
which incompaſſes or ſurrounds. The ambient 
air wide interfus'd.” Par. Loſt. Po 
AMBI'GENAL, Adj. in mathematics, a name 
applied by Sir Iſaac Newton, to one of the tripple 


hyperbolas of the ſecond order; one of the infinite 


legs of which falls within an angle formed by the 
aſymptotes, and the other without it. 


. - AMBIGU,', S. an entertainment wherein the 
. diſhes are ſet on table, without any regard to order, 


ſo as to perplex the gueſts, © Then compoſe an 


ambigu.” KixG's Art of Cock. ; 


AMBIGU'ITY, S. the quality of a word, or 
expreſſion, received in different ſenſes, and rendering 


it difficult to determine in which an author uſes it; 
words whoſe ſignification are doubtful ' or uncer- 


tain; the uncertainty or doubtfulneſs of an expreſ- 
ſion. With ambiguities they often entangle them- 
ſelves.” HooKkER. 

 AMBVYGUOUS, Adj. having more ſenſes than 
one, which are not eaſily determined. Ambiguous 


and with doubtful ſenſe deluding.“ Par. Reg. Ap- 


plied to perſons, thoſe. who make uſe of equivo- 
cations, or words which have double meaning, in- 
cluding the ſecondary idea of a deſign to deceive 
&© 'Th' ambiguous God,” DRY). 
AMBI'GUOUSLY, Adj. equivocally. 


A'MBIT, S. (ambitus, Lat.) the circumference, 


Circuit, or meaſure of the outſide of any thing. In 
meaſuring 
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meaſuring by the ambit, it is long or round about a 
foot, &c, GREW, 

AMBITION, S. (ambitio, Lat.) the deſire of 
attaining ſomething great. Applied to kings, it 
ſignifies a. deſire of more power, or more extenſive 
empire; applied to private perſons, a deſire of greater 
poſts or preferment. ** So high advancements have 
ſatisfied his ambition,” SIDN, The deſire of any 
thing noble, or excellent. Urge them while their 
ſouls are capable of this ambition.” Uſed with to 
before a verb, and / before a noun, I had a very 
early ambition to recommend myſelf,” Apps. 
% There was an ambition of wit.“ PoPE. 

AMBITIOUS, Adj. deſirous, longing after, and 
induſtrious to obtain a greater degree of power, an 
advancement in honour, or a more extenſive domi- 
nion; uſed with the particle of before the object. 
« Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory.” ARBUTH, 


Proud, lofty, aſpiring ; elegantly applied to inanimate. 


things, and implying their being not contented with 
their preſent dimenſions, or ſituation. I have 
ſeen th* ambitious ocean ſwell, and foam, and rage.“ 
SHAKE8P, J. Cæſ. | 
. AMBI'TIOUSLY, Adj. in a manner which 
ſhews a thirſt after greater dignity, power, riches, 
dominion, or preferment z Each anbitieuſſy would 
claim the ken.” Drvyp. N 
To A'MBLE, V. N. (amòbler, Fr. ambiage, Ital.) 
to move upon an amble. To amble when the 
world is upon the hardeſt trot.” DRY D. Figura- 
tively, to move on with a gentle motion. Him 
time ambles withal.” SHAKEsP, To move with an 
uncouth, an affected, or unnatural motion, To 
move by direction, in alluſion to an horſe in train- 
ing. * She'll make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage.“ 
ROwWE's Jane Shore. Before a wanton ambling 
nymph.” SHAKESP. Rich. III. 


AMBLE, S. in horſemanſhip, a pace wherein | 
ing bands of ambuſd d men.” Drvp. | 


the two feet of a horſe on the ſame ſide move at the 


ſame time, or together. 

A'MBLER, S. a horſe, that has been taught to 
amble; ſometimes called a pacer. 

A'MBLINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
perform that pace, by jockies called the amble; 

AMBLIGONIUM, S. in geometry, an obtuſe 


angled triangle. 


AMBLO'/SIS, S. («pfawor, Gr.) in medicine, a 


miſcarriage. | 
AMBROYSIA, 8. (apSgooie, Gr.) the imaginary 
food of the heathen deities, which preſerved them 
immortal, Figuratively applied to any delicious 
fruit, by way of hyperbole, and ſignifying, that it 
was fit for the gods, or that it would communicate 
immortality. 5 | 
AMBRO'SIAL, Adj. (from ambrifia, Lat.) 
heavenly, delicious, or ſomething beyond the poſ- 
ſeſſion of mortals. 
heaven.“ Par. Loſt, 


Aerial honey, and ambraſial 
dews. DRY D. | | 


Moveable, or fixed to no peculiar place. 


«© Ambroſial tragrance filled all 


A'MBS-ACE, S. (ambes as, Fr.) a throw on 
dice, in which two aces are flung, eſteemed a very 
bad chance. I had rather be in bis choice, th 
throw ambs ace for my life.” Syartsr.. © 

AMBULA'TION, S. (from ambulatia, Lat. to 
walk) the at of walking. More offenſive laſh- 
tudes than from ambulation.” Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Seldom uſed. | * 

A'MBULATORY, Adj. that which exerciſes 
the faculty or power of walking; or that which 
moves by walking. The gradient or ambulatory 
are ſuch, as require ſome baſis or bottom, to uphold 
them in their motions.” WiLk. Math. Mag. Tran- 
ſient, or that which falls out during a walk. Of 
whom his majeſty had an ambulatory view.” WaTTs., 

« An 
ambulatory court.” Joanson's Dict. 

AMBU'RY, S. a bloody wart on a horſe's body. 

AMBUSCA'DE, S. (embuſcade, Fr. emboſcada, 
Span.) a place wherein men are concealed in order 
to ſurprize an enemy. Rous'd the Grecians from 
their ambuſcade.” DRYD. Applied with great ele- 
gance to luxurious foods, which teem with latent 
diſeaſes. ** Innumerable diſtempers lie in ambuſcade 
among the diſhes.” Spect. No. 185. 

AMBUSCA'DO, S. (embeſcade, Span.) a private 
place wherein men are hid to ſurprize an enemy. 
«© Of breeches, ambuſcadees, Spaniſh blades,” SRAK. 
Rom. and Jul, | 3 

A'MBUSH, S. (embuſche, Fr.) a place wherein 
ſoldiers are hid in order to ſurprize an enemy.“ 
«© Bold in cloſe ambuſb, baſe in open field.” Dxyp. 
The act of ſurpriſing, by coming from a concealed 
or ſecret poſt, ** Fears no aſſault, or ſie Or 
ambuſh from the deep.” Par. Loſt, A ſnare laid by 
a private. perſon to aſſaſſinate. ** Once did TI lay an 
ambuſh for your life.” SHAKESPEARE's Rich. III. 

A'MBUSHED, Adj. laying in wait, hid.“ Swarm- 


AMBU'SHMENTT, S. a concealment in order to 
ſurprize. Lies in ambu/bment, of his hoped prey.“ 
SPENSER. Ambuſcade is the word now in ule, 
though this ſeems more ſuitable to the genius and 
idiom of our language. | 

AMBUS'TION, S. (ambu/tio, Lat.) in medicine, 
the effect which fire, or bodies heated by it, have 
on the fleſh; when cauſed by fire immediately 
termed a burn; when by boiling liquids, a ſcald. 
 A'MEL, S. (emaille, Fr.) See ENAMEL. 

AME'N, Adv. (ox Heb. when placed at the end 
of a ſentence, it implies either an affirmation, or a 
wiſh. «© I am alive for evermore. Amen.” Ro. i. 
18.“ The people ſaid, amen, and praiſed the Lord.” 
1 Chron, xvi. 36. Applied to Chriſt, it implies the 
Truth, or he who has accompliſhed and verified not 
only all that the prophets have foretold concerning 
him, but likewiſe all that he has himſelf predicted. 
« Write all theſe things ſaith the Amen.” Rev. iii. 14- 
When repeated at the end of a ſentence, it implies a 

| | very 
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which expreſſed the -ſuperlative degree in this man- 
ner. Woman ſhall ſay, amen, and amen. Numb. 
v. 22. When repeated at the beginning of a ſentence, 
it ſignifies that the ſentence which follows is very 
important, and undeniably true; this in our tranſla- 
tion is rendered wertly, verily : as, © verily, verily, 1 
ſay unto you.” John i. 51. Sg 

AME'NABLE, Adj. (amenable, Fr.) in law, re- 
ſponſible, or ſubject to enquiry and examination. 
Likewiſe tractable, or eaſily governed, and is com- 
monly applied to a woman, ſuppoſed governable by 
her huſband. . 

To AME ND, V. (amends, Lat.) to alter for the 
better. Applied to writings, to corre, To reform, 
applied to manners or behaviour. Amend your 
ways and your doings,” Jerem. xxvi. 13. Uſed 
neuterly and applied to both, to grow from a more 
infirm ſtate to a better; to recover. The hour 
when he began to amend. John iv. 52. Applied to 
fortune, or a perſon's eireumſtance, to grow better. 
« As my fortune either amends, or impairs.” 
SIDNEY. | | 


AME'NDABLE, Adj. in law, the poſſibility of | 
' AMERICUs VESPUSIO, a Spaniard, ſent, in 1497, 
record, and not amendable. 4. Geo. II. 2. In | to improve the diſcoveries made by Columbus) one 
of the four quarters of the world, confiderably-the- 


an error's being correfted, ** *Tis. then a' plea of 
commerce, that which can be corrected and rectified, 

AME'NDE, S. a ſine by which a compenſation 
is made for a fault committed. We generally ſub- 
ſtitute amends: in the plural for this word. Amend 
honourable,. is an infamous kind of puniſhment in 
France, inflicted on traitors, parricides and other 
capital offenders, conſiſting in ſtripping the male- 

factor to his ſhirt, and leading him with a rope round 
his neck into court, ta beg pardon of his king, court, 
and country ; ſometimes death or the galleys are an- 
nexed to it. | | 8 
AMEN'DMENT, S. (amendment, Fr.) applied 
to writings, an alteration which makes it better; a 
correction. Some things in it have. paſſed. your 
approbation and amendment.” DRY D. Applied to 
the morals, a change from vice to virtue. Bring 
forth fruits anſwerable to amendment of life.“ Matt. 
ii, 8. Applied to the conſtitution, it ſignifies a 
change from ſickneſs towards health: a recovery. 
Hearing your amendment. SHAKESP, | 

AMENDMENT, S. (emendatio, Lat.) in law, 
the correction of an error committed in a proceſs. 
 AME'NDER, S. one who makes the changes or 
alterations in a thing for the better. 

AME'NDS, S. ſomething paid to make good a 
damage done. He ſhall. make amends for the 
harm done.” Levit. v. 16. Atonement, or ſatis- 
faction. Some part of amends. for many ill plays.” 
DryDp, 1 | V 5 

AME'NIT V, S. (amenite, Fr.) a ſituation, or 
e vrhich affects the mind with pleaſure, or 

eight. 
Vulg. Err. 


very ſtrong affirmation, according to the Hebrew, . 
in law, to infli&t a pecuniary puniſhment, or fine a 


9 


Rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure.” 


3 
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habitants of the old world. 


To AME'RCE, v. A. (amercier, Norm. to fine) 


perſon a ſum of money, for an offence, Sometimes 
with in. They ſhall amerce him in a hundred 
ſhekels of ſilver,” Deut. xxii. 19. Sometimes with 


, and if applied to place, ſignifies to baniſn. For 


bis fault-amere'd—Of heaven.” Par. Loſt. 
AME'RCER, S. (from amerce and er, implying. 


an agent, being a contraction of wer, Sax. or wair, 
Goth. a man) the; perſon who ſets the fine upon an. 


offender; or ſettles the value of the ſatisfaction or 


fine which is to be paid. 


AME/RCEMENT, or AME'RCIAMENT,, 8. 
(from amerce) in law, the fine impoſed on an offender 
againſt the king or other lord, who is convicted and 
therefore ſtands at the mercy of either, Theſe: 
americiaments differ from fines, becauſe they are 
puniſhments certain and determined by ſome ſtatute ;. 
but americiaments, fuch as are impcſed arbitrarily, . 
and being in their nature a more merciful fine, if 
they be too grievous, may be mitigated, and. a re- 
leafe ſued by the ancient writ called moderata miſeri- 
cordia. Kitch. 78, 214. E | 
AMERICA, or the NEW WORLD, S. (from 


largeſt, the laſt diſcovered, and the richeſt, It's 


extent is ſo vaſt, that notwithſtanding the centuries. 


which have elapſed ſince its firſt diſcovery, its-boun- 


| daries have never been properly determined; what 
| has. hitherto been diſcovered reaches from lat. 78 
' deg. N. to lat. 56 deg. S. i. e. 134 deg. which taken 


in a ſtraight line amount to about 8040 miles in 
length ; with regard to its breadth it is very irregular, 


being in ſome places 3690 miles, and in others, not 
above 60 or 70 miles over: this vaſt country was bu- 


ried from all the reſt of the world, till 1492, when 
the enterpriſing genius of a Columbus drew aſide the 
veil of ignorance, and ſhewed it to the ſurpriſed in- 
The honour of this. 
great diſcovery has been claimed by almoſt all the 
maritime nations in Europe; the Spaniards tell us, 
that Columbus received his lights from the papers of 
captain Aldres, their countryman, who had been 
caſt on the coaſts ;. and the French again, that he 
had them from Betincourt, who firſt diſcovered the 
Azores; not to determine a conteſt, which would- 


rather occaſion laughter, than knowledge, we muſt 


add that our claim to the difcovery of this New 


World is prior to that of the Spaniards, whoſe pre- 
- tenſions ſeem to be the beft grounded: no one can 
- diſpute the authenticity of theſe vouchers, whereby 
it appears that John Cabot, a Venetian, a man no 


leſs enterpriſing, or lefs ſkilled in navigation tban 


Columbus himſelf, was ſent by Hen. VII. in 267 
&+ 


a year. before the diſcovery: of Columbus, whe 


' diſcovered Newfoundland, and failing along the coſt + 


We muſt nt omit-that the 


went as far as Florida. 
EE. Welch. 
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Welch claim a more antient diſcovery, than any 
yet produced; aſſerting that prince Madoc, ſon of 
Owen Gwineth, was caſt on the coaſt of Florida, 
as early as 1170, or 1190. Though indeed ſome 


look on this relation as fabu'ous, yet it has a great | 


many corroborating circumftances, that make it ap- 
pear not at all improbable. . For Meredith ap Rheiſe, 
who gives us the account, was prior-to Columbus, and 
died in the year 1477, which is fifteen years before 
Columbus began his expedition; to this we may add 
the affinity between the language of the Welch and 
ſome of the ſettlements in theſe parts; the evidence 
of Mr. Davis, who tells us he met with a whole 
ſettlement, which ſpake the Welch language in its 
utmoſt purity, and the tradition of ſome of the in- 
habitants, who aſſert, that their anceſtors came from 
a country beyond the great waters, nearly about the 
ſame time, ſrom the ſame point of the compaſs, or 
from the riſing of the ſun. At its diſcovery, Ame- 
rica had no horſes, cows, hogs, goats, ſheep, &c. fo 
common in all other parts. The air of America 
muſt be various, becauſe it lies under all the dif- 
ferent zones, and has conſequently all the variations 
of climate that are to be found in all the other parts 
of the earth, The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect 
to the ſoil; but if we except the northern and 
ſouthern countries, which from their ſituation are 
cold and barren, the reſt produces moſt of the metals, 
gems, trees, plants, and fruits, that are to be found 
in other paris of the world, and ſome of them in 
greater abundance, and higher perfection. Thus the 
gold and ſilver of America have been brought in ſuch 
quantities to Europe, as to lower the value of thoſe 
precious metals; and the ſame may be ſaid of its 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other 
gems, To theſe may be added a variety of other 
commodities, which 5 tad eſteemed leſs valuable, 
are of much greater uſe, ſuch as cochineal, brafil, 
logwood, indigo, anatto, fuſtic, chocolate nut, ſugar, 
rice, pimento, ginger, tobacco, cotton, the balſams 
ef Tolu, Peru, and China, ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, 
Jeſuits bark, mechacan, caffia, tamarinds, lignum 
vitz, ambergris, hides, furs, and a great variety of 


| beautiful and medicinal woods, roct:, and plants; to 
which, before the diſcove 


of America, we were 


either entire ſtrangers, or forced to buy at an ex- 
n America, 


a variety of the moſt excellent fruits grow wild in 


_ the — perſection; and the ſoil is ſo ſurprizingly 
ile, 


fertile, that many exotic plants flouriſh there in as 
great perfection as in their native ſoil. Yet, not- 
withſtanding this amazing plenty and variety, at the 
firſt diſcovery of this vaſt continent, our kind of 


ſheep, goats, aſſes, and horſes, were not to be found 


there ; but theſe have ſince beea brought thither, 
and in thoſe fertile paſtures have increaſed ſo faſt, that 
the inhabitants are well ſtocked with them, but 
though they had not theſe domeſtic animals, they had 


many others to . which we were utter ſtrangers, | 


America has two principal gulphs, that of St, Law- 
rence to the north- eaſt, and that of Mexico, in which 
is the mouth of the river Miſſiſipi. There are four 


famous rivers; the Amazons, the Plata, which riſes 


in Peru, near a town of the ſame name; the river 
St. Lawrence, which traverſes Canada from the 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, paſſes by Quebec, and 
fall into the gulph of St. Lawrence; and the Miſſi- 
ſipi, which runs from the north to the ſouth, and 
falls into the gulph of Mexico, The moſt conſi - 
derable-chain of mountains in South America is the 
Andes, which is the higheſt and longeſt chain of 
mountains in the world. In North America, are the 
Aligzny mountains, which ſome have called the Apa- 
lachian; they run on the back of the Britiſh ſettle- 


' ments, from Carolina to New York. 


A'MERSHAM, S. a ſmall market town, which 
went by its Saxon name Agmondeſham, as late as 
the reign of Henry VII. It is governed by two bur- 
geſſes, has a handſome market houſe, town-hall, 
free-ſchool ; two fairs, one on Whit- Monday, the 
other on the z39th of September, moſtly for ſheep : 


it ſends two members to parliament, though no cor- 


ration, and is twelve miles 8. E. of Ayleſbury. 

AME'SBURY, A'MBRESBURY, or A'M- 
BROSEBURY, S. a very old market town in 
Wiltſhire, which derived its name from Ambrius, 
who founded a monaſtery for Benedictines in this 
place, or rather from Aurelius Ambroſe, a Britiſh 
prince. To deſcribe the nunnery built here by ZEl- 
fritha, wife of king Edgar, the expulſion of the nuns 
in 1177, on account of the incontinence of the ab- 
beſs, &c. the revival of its credit in 1285, when Mary, 


daughter of king Edward I. and thirty young ladies 


of diſtinction, belonged to itz and Q. Eleanor's 
adding til] greater dignity to it by her retirement, 
might be tedious : yet we muſt mention that the 
duke of Queenſbury has a ſeat here built by Inigo 
Jones; that the town was burnt down about the 
year 1750, but revived with greater ſplendor. It 
drives but little trade, has two fairs, one on the 
longeſt and the other on the ſhorteſt day of the year, 
Its vicarage is in the gift of the cannons of Windſor, 
and ĩts diſtance from London eighty miles, | 
A'MES-ACE, S. (See AmBs-Acx) two aces 
thrown on a pair of dice. To ſhun ames-ace that 
ſwept my ſtakes away.” DRYD. | 
A'METHYST, S. (from ayebvr®., Gr.) in natural 
hiftory, a precious ſtone of a violet colour, ap- 
proaching ſomewhat towards purple; it is ſometimes 
found without any colour, and is ſcarce to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a diamond, except by its weight and 
degree of hardneſs. The German is of a violet co- 
lour; the Spaniſh, blackiſh, of a dark violet; almoſt. 
white, or tinctured with yellow. The oriental are. 
the beſt, and thoſe of Sileka, or Bohemia, very little 
inferior to them. Fictitious amethyſts are made of 
glaſs coloured, or placed in coloured bezils. In 


heraldry, amethyſt is the purple colour in a nobleman's . 
| arms 
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arms, which is termed purpure in a gentleman's, and 
in a ſovefeign's, mercury. 5 | 
AMET STINE, Adj. (from amithyf) of a 
8 purple colour, reſembling that of an ame- 
thyſt. | 
A MIABLE, Adj. (from amiable, Fr.) that which 
is an object of love; lovely. ** *Twould make 
her amiable.” SHARK ESF. Othello. That which is 
able to attract the affedtion of love or delight. 
« Doth not only delight as profitable, but as am be 
alſo.” Hook ER. That which has the appearance 
of courtſhip or love; that which can engage the af- 
fections of another. To lay amiable ſiege to the 
affections of Ford's wife.“ SHAK ESF. | 
Amiable or amicable numbers, in arithmetic, are 
thoſe, which are equal to the ſum of each others 
aliquot parts. 3 | 
' :A'MIABLENESS, S. the quality which renders 
a perſon lovely, or an object of delight. As ſoon 
as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the young 
man wears off. Guard. | 
A'MIABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to gain 


love.” 

AMIA'NTHUS, or AMIA'NTUS, S. (apar®, 
Gr.) in natutal hiſtory, a foſſil ſtone, or mineral 
ſabſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and wooly texture, 
conſiſting of ſmall filaments, which reſiſts, and is 
not conſumed by the moſt intenſe fire; it is found 
in India, Tartary, Siberia, Egypt, the iſle of Angle- 
fey in Wales, Scotland, and other parts. The an- 
cients wrought it into a kind of cloth, or bays, in 
which they wrapped the bodies of the dead that were 
deſigned to be burnt; they made a paper of it like- 
wiſe, which when put into the fire, loſt all its former 
characters, and was fit to be wrote on afreſh, It is 
manufactured by putting three or four filaments on 
a diſtaff, and twiſting them with woo] ; after the 
cloth is made it is put into the fire, which will con- 
ſume the woolen threads, and leave only the ami- 
anthus remaining, Though it is a vulgar opinion, 
that it loſes nothing of its weight by fire; yet in two 
experiments made with a piece of the cloth before the 
Royal Society, it loſt above a drachm of its weight 
each time. And it is very remarkable, that when 
taken red hot from the fire, and laid on a piece of 
white paper, it will not burnt it. 

A'MICABLE, Adj. (of amicabilis, from amicus, 
Lat. a friend) applied to perſons, endowed with all 
the qualities, kindneſs, and ſocial benevolence, 
which can knit the tie of friendſhip; applied to 
fhings, that which is endued with ſuch virtues, as 
promote the benefit, or good of the poſſeſſor. Enter 


| cording to our definition, not in the leaſt im- 
ba 


4 AMICA BL EN Ess. S. the quality which is ex- 
erted in exerciſing the offices of friendſhip. 
A'MICABLY, 
the warmeſt affection, undiſſembled concord, and 
hearty love; friendly. Two lovely youths that 
amicably walkt.“ PHILLIPS, 
A'MICE, S. (ami. Fr.) the undermoſt of the 
ſix garments worn by prieſts, and next to the albe. 
* orning fair—came forth with pilgrim ſteps in 


amice grey. Par. Reg. 

| AMI] „or AMIDST, in the middle with reſpect 
to ſituation; applied to things placed in a ftraight 
line, between or in the center; and ſometimes, in 
a more looſe ſenſe, within. Of the fruit of this 
fair tree, amid//— The garden.“ Par. Loſt. Sur- 


objects. Amid my flock with woe my voice I 
tear.” SIDNEY. Within the compaſs ; or amongft. 
* Though no real voice or ſound, — Amid their ra- 
diant orbs be found.” Spe. No. 465. 

AMIE'STIES, S. cotton cloths, imported from 
the Eaſt-Indies. | 

A'MISS, Adv. (from à and mis, Sax. III. and 
Cimb.) improper, wrong, or contrary to any law, 
divine, or moral. That which thou haſt ſworn 
to do amiſs.” SHAK. K. John. If I have done 
amiſs impute it not.” Cato. Blameable, or incon · 


ſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon. ** It might not 


be amiſs to have ſome conſcience.” TiLLoTs0N. 
Contrary to a n's meaning; in an ill ſenſe. 
«© She ſighed withal, they conſtrued all amiſe.” 


FAIRTAX. To be found fault with, to be objected 
to. © Your kindred is not much amiſs.” Da vp. 


Inconſiſtent with the dignity, character, or attri- 
butes when applied to God, or that which 
ought not to be. If any man ſpeak any thing 
amiſs againſt the God of Shadrach.” Dan. iii. 20. 
Improperly ; without the* neceſſary preparations ; 
without attending to the conſequences ; without any 
reſpe to the nature of things. Ye aſk and re- 
ceive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs.” Jam. iv. 3. Uſed 
as a ſubſtantive, calamity; miſchance, or ſin. * Each 
toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs.” HAMLET, 
This ſignification is very unuſual. | | 
A/ MITY, S. (amitie, Fr.) a ſtate, wherein there 
is the greateſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between perſons. Applied to nations ; peace; 


whole world,” Davies. Applied to a ſingle nation, 
agreement, mutual love, concord, in oppoſition to 


dach mild each amicable gueſt.” Port. According 
to Johnſon, this is a relative term, and includes in 
its idea more than one perſon ; as we ſay, they {ive 
amirabiy together; but ſeldom ſay, an amicable action, 
or an amicable man. Yet we may venture, with due 
F&ference, to ſay, that this diſtinction is more nice 
than ſolid, and that the latter expreſſions are, ac- 


civid commotions, or diſcord, «+ Ties them ina 
league of inviolable amity.” Hook ER. Applied to 
private perſons, à mutual affection for each other; 
friendſhip. Vou have a noble and a true conceit 
of godlike amity—In bearing thus the abſe ce of 
your Lord.” SHAKESP, This word is ſeldom uſed 
by modern writers, | 

| A MMI 


Adv. in a manner conliftent with 


rounded by, or within the circle made by a group of | 


« Great Britain was in league and amity with the 
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A MMI, S. (A, Gr.) in botany, "Biſhop's: | 1. A. 


Weed. It is ranged by Linnzus in the ſecond 
ſection of bis fifth. claſs. - 'Fhe ſeed of this name, 
which enters into the Venice Treacle, comes from 
Candia, and.is of an aromatic ſcent and taſte, re- 
ſembling thyme. It is eſteemed aperient, hyſteric, 
carminative, cephalic; it is thought to reſiſt poiſon, 
and to be an excellent remedy againſt the bite of | 
ſerpents. 

| A'MMON, (Gr. from As) one of the titles 
of Jupiter, among the Scytbians ; by mythologiſts 
imagined to be the hieroglyphic of the Sun, and that 
the horns which he is repreſented with, are its 
beams: what corroborates their conjecture i is, des 
Jupiter Ammon was ufually repreſented in the fi 


of a ram; but on ſome medals he is figured in m | 


human ſhape, with two rams horns growing qut. of 
his head, near his ears. 


AMMO'NIAC, S. (ammonigcum, Lat;) a medi- 


cinal gum which diftils i in white drops from a feru- | 
laceous plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. 

SAL AMMO'NIAC, S. a volatile ſalt, of which 
there are two ſorts, the natural and artificial. The 
natural was found near the ſame place as the plant, 
and. derives its name from the ſame ſource. It is 
ſuppoſed to be generated by the urine of camels, 
mixing with the common falt- of the ſands, and | 
fermented by the intenſe heat of the fun, M. Le- 
mery ſays, that a ſalt of this kind has been taken 


from Mount Veſuvius, endued with all the properties | 


of the former; ſuch as cooling water, forming an 
aqua regia, when mixed with nitre, &c. The arti- 


-ficial fat ammoniac is brought from Egypt, and is Ber 


made from the ſoot of tufts, or dung of animals 


fed with ſtraw, ſublimed in glaſs bottles ſhaped like | 


bombs. According to Boerhaave, it preſerves all 
animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, its brine pene- 


trates into the moſt minute parts, and it is a noble 


aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, ſtimulant, errhine, 
ſternutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptie, and 
diuretic. This is imitated by our chemiſts by ſub- 
liming it with ſalt of Tartar, and is of great uſe for 
ſmelling. bottles. Yet it would not be at all im- 


proper to acquaint the ladies, who uſe it in this | 
wanner, tbat this habit is, by the great Boerhaave, 


condemned as highly pernicious. 
AMMONFAC AL, Adj. having the properties. of | 
ammoniac, as above deſcribes. 
ſtroys the ammoniacal quality of animal ſalts.“ 
 BUTHNOT. 


AMMUNITION, S. ſuch arms, hmm, 


and ſtores, as are neceſſary to carry on a war; mili- 
tary ſtores. The calonel ſtaid to put in the ammu- 
niti:n he brou ght with him.” Dzavp. , 


AMMUNYPTION-BREAD, 8. bread provided | 


for any army or garriſon, _ 

A'MNESTY, S. (Aue, Gr.) an act wha a 
prince promiſes pardon to.criminals for | Hangs 
an 25 of oblivion. \. 


| v. 26 


„ Diſtillation de- 
AR - 5 


MNION, or A'MNIOS, S. (from, apap; 
in anatomy, a White, tranſparent, thin, ſalt, 
brane, of an uneven ſurface on the outſid 
ooth, ont iofi de, immediately coyering t the foetus, 
ſupplied wit veſſels from the umbelicals, containi 


4 nutritious liquor, limpid, and like a thin gelly 
broth, men, arvey ſuppoſes to be the nouriſh 
ment of the 705 but Monroe, has endeavoured 


to Aa in t (ee d h medicinal eſſa efays... .::. 
oy; he Dad name La Jamaicy 
| Pepper 

os.” t. 4 medicinal” Fruity. " which 
gr rs in bunches like 17 and is 14 8595 from 
the Eaſt Indies by way of Holland, or Marſeilles. It 
e e deer, Prep pie 

E 0 5 rep. preſen 
Ng did 5 hou, Lord, art 2 wy 235 
umb 14. Mingled with. 

berries puck — and there ſomę bora e ſeed,” 77 5 
Ie) en people are found wicked men.“ Jerem. 

ometimes applied particularly, for a part or 
member of a ſociety, company, or nation. 4 There 
| were, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of 
Venus, ADDS, According to the idiom of the 
Hebrew language, it implies the ſuperlative degree E 
a8, Bleſſed art thou among women.“ Luke i. 28. 
i, e. © Thoy, art the happieſt or moſt bleſſed of all 
25 panes that ever. ved,” Mackwicart's Har- 


the charms of a female; z one who is in love; a lover, 
Jl Meta, to the amory's. Jonas. and quiet.“ 


"AMORO'SO, 8. (Ital. ) a lover, ih 
A*'MOROUS, Ad (amoreſe, Ital. ) oy 4 f 

| amorous is nature of whatſoever ſhe I» | 
 Dxvyp. Smitten with love at the ſight of an amiable. 
object. The aw'rous maſter own'd her potent, 
eyes.” PRIOR, Figuratively, that which is the cauſe; | 
of love, or that which is uſed by. lovers. Not 
made to court an am Tous looking glaſs,” HAKE8P;, 
Rich. III. With am raus airs my fancy entertain.” 

WALLER. 

A'MOROUSLY, Adv. in a bond or loving man 
ner. Will amara uſl to thee ſwim.” DoNNR. 
; A'MOROUSNESS, 8, fondneſs. <. can! 
ceive that Lindamour bes ae, and monat 
enougb.“ Bo II. 

AMO'RT, Adv, ( amartix, or d la mart, eh im- 
merſed ſo deeply i in the thought of ſome preſent ca. 
lamity, as. to appear quite ſtupiſied, ſpiritleſs, and 
| dejected -: the loweſt, degree of .depre. abjected- | 
neſs. + How fares it, Kate? What! Ats 
amort ! . SuMAk RSP. Obſol ete. 48 1673! 

AMORTIZATION, AMO/RTISEMENT, 
8. (amortiſamemt, Er.) in law, a,trasferring 50 
to a corporation, & c. to remain, in their poſleſſ 
for ever; adele. MN Mud and tenement 
| in mort-maige. - di 21 bas Fit 10 

& 
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"AMORIST, 8. a perſon who is captivated with = 
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To AMO'RTIZE, v. A. (ameriir, Kr.) to alien 


or transfer lande, to any corporation, guild, or fra- 
ternity for ever. i 4M 3” dev; voy ond 

To AMOVE, V. A. (amovyeo,. Lat.) in law, to 
his poſt, or ſtation, uſed with 


remove a perſon from 
the particle from. 6s | L 

To AMOU'NT, V. A. (amonter, Fr.) applied 
to arithmetical proceſs, to make up, to become, when 
all the ſeparate parts or figures are added together, 
To compoſe, when united: uſed with the particle 
10. „ How much this will amount te.“ BURN, 


Theor. Figuratively, to ariſe, or flow from, as a 


conſequence. The errors of old men amount but to 
this.” Bacon. | | 5 ; 

AMOU'NT, S. in arithmetic, the ſum produced 
by the addition of ſeveral numbers or quantities; 
the product of ſeveral quantities added together, 
Figuratively, the conſequence ; reſult; or value. 
« Ye lying vanities 'of life; — Where are ye now, 
and what is your amount? ThoMs. Wint. 


AMOUR, S. (pronounced amor, like the French, 


from whence it is taken) a love intrigue; including 
the ſecondary idea of ſomething vicious. No man 
is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to proſecute 
amours all the world over.” SoUTH. ; Epos 

AMPELYTES, or AMPELTUTIS, S. (terra am- 
pelitis, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a bituminous earth, 
as black as jet, found in. a quarry at Alencon ; of 
which there are two ſorts, one haid and the other 
ſoft; it contains a great deal of ſulphur and ſalt, and 
ſalt-petre is extracted from it. It dies the hair 
black, and applied to the belly, is ſaid to kill worms. 
 AMPHIA'RAUS, in Pagan mythology, a cele- 
brated prophet, who poſſeſſed part of the kingdom of 
Argos, He was ſuppoſed to excel in divining by 
dreams, and is ſaid to be the firſt who divined by 
fire. Amphiaraus knowing, by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, that he ſhould loſc his life in the war againſt 
Thebes, hid himſelf, in order to avoid engaging in 
that expedition; but his wife Eriphyle, being pre- 
vailed upon by a preſent of a necklace, diſcovered 
the place in which he had concealed himſelf; ſo that 
he was obliged to accompany the other princes who 
marched againſt Thebes, which proved fatal to him ; 
for the earth being ſplit aſunder by a thunder- bolt, 
both he and his chariot were ſwallowed up in the 
opening, When he ſet out on this expedition, he 
was fo provoked at his wife, that he enjoined his 
children to put her to death as ſoon as their age 
would allow them, which was accordingly performed 
by Alemeon. Amphiaraus, after his death, was 
ranked among the gods ; temples were dedicated to 
him; and his oracle, as well as the ſports inſtituted 


to his honour, were very famous. 


AMPHIARTHRO'SIS, - S. (from apps, and 
| s, Gr.) in anatomy, a dubious, or neutral arti- 
culation, or joining, dillinguiſhed from the diarthroſis 


from its having no conſpicuous motion; and from the | 


* from its not being without ſenſible motion, | 


of the nature of fiſhes.”  ARBUTH, 
frog, otter, tortoiſe, ſea calf, crocodile, &. are of 


edge on both ſides, 


AMPHI'BIQUS, Adj. (Gr. from a, both, 
| double, or on both ſides, and-&6-, Gr. life, as livimg 
both kinds of life) that which can live both upon the 
earth, and in the water, as if either element was na- 
tural to it. Amphibious animals partake ſomewhat 
The beaver, 


this ſpecies; and moſt of them have peculiar pro- 
viſions. in their ſtructure to fit them for ſo various a 
ſtate of exiſtence; particularly in the heart, lungs, 
foramen, ovale, &c. 12 = 
AMPHIBLESTROVDES, S. (Gr. from an- 
Canrgey, and ut, Gr.) in anatomy, a coat of the eye. 
See RETINA. - | 

AMPHIBO'LOGY, S. (from au4w:2®,, and acy®-, 
Gr.) in rhetoric, an abuſe of language, wherein words 
are ſo placed in a ſentence, that they will admit of 
a diftcrent fenſe, according to the different manner 
of combining them. | | 


* 
- 


AMPHIBRACHYS, S. (Gr. from aps, and 
Sea,, Gr.) the name of a foot in Latin and Greek 
poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, the fiſt and laſt 
of which are ſhort, and the middle long, as in amore, 
— a and e are ſhort, and mo, the middle ſyllable, 
is long. | 
- AMPHUMACER, S. (Lat.) a foot in Greek or 
Latin poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt 
and laſt of which are long and the middle ſhorty 
this is the converſe of the amphibrachys; thus, in 
the word, omnium, the firlt and laſt ſyllables om and 
um are long, and ni ſhort,” - | ) 
AMPH ION, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Ju- 
piter and Antiope, he played ſo well on the lyre, that 
the rocks were ſaid to follow him, and the ſtones, 
moved by his harmony, ranged themſelves in order, 
and formed the walls of Thebes. He married Niobe, 
whoſe inſult to Diana occaſioned the loſs of their 
children; when the unhappy father, filled with de- 
ſpair, attempted to deſtroy the temple of Apollo, but 
was puniſhed by the loſs of his ſight and ſkill, and 
caſt into the infernal regions, | 

AMPHISB/E'NA, S. (Gr. a4t1otam) a ſerpent, 
ſuppoſed to have two heads. Don John d'Ulloa, in 
his voyage to Peru, gives an account of one of 
this ſpecies in thoſe parts, whoſe exiſtence was 
ſtrongly aſſerted by perſons of very great credit; but 
he is ſo ingenuous as to add, that he never met with 
any occular evidence. Scorpion and aſp, and am- 

i/bena dire.” Par, Loſt, 
 AMPHISCII, S. (from apfioxe, Gr.) in geo- 
graphy, the inhabitants of the torrid zone, whoſe 

adows fall north in one part of the year, and fouth 
in the other, according to the ſun's place in the 
:AMPHI'SMILA, S. (Gr. from «gs, and: opan, 
Gr.) a diſſecting knife, ſo called from its having an 


AMPHITHE'ATRE, 8. («uptterj, Gr.) an 


ancient building of an oval ſorm, with ſeats 
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above each other in the inſide, for ſpectators to ſee 
the combats of gladiators, wild beaſts, &c. They 
were of prodigious dimenſions, as may be gathered 
from that of Titus, which is ſuppoſed to have con- 
tained 85,000 and that of Verona, Kill ſubſiſting, 
which at a moderate computation, would hold 
23,000 perſons, The amphitheatre of Curio, which 
bas been lately deſcribed by a French academician, 
was certainly a great curioſity, ſince each of its halves 
turned upon pivots, and could, on any occaſion, be 
converted into two theatres, wherein different ſhows 
were exhibited at the ſame time, 
. A'MPLE, Adj. (amplus, Lat.) when applied to 
extent, wide, or ſpacious, *©* On nature's ample 
lap.“ THoms. Applied to bulk, large, or great. 
4 And now and then an ample tear trill'd down.” 
SHAKESP. Lear. Applied to permiſſion, or liberties 
granted; full; without reſtraint, 4+ Land where, 
and when you pleaſe with ample leave.” Drvp. 
Applied to gifts, large, liberal. The earl made 
ample promiſe,” CLAREND, Applied to writings, 
full, minute, containing all the circumſtances; in 
oppoſition to an abridgment, or a ſuperficial and 
defeRive account. An ample narrative.” | 
To A'MPLIATE, (amplio, Lat.) to enlarge, ex- 
tend, to make additions to. To add and ampliate.” 
Brown's Vul. Err. 5 
A MPLIATION, S. an exaggeration, or enlarge- 


To AMPLITFICATE, V. A. (amplificis, Lat.) 
to enlarge, to dwell long upon a ſubject. be 
- AMPLIFICA'TION, S. (amplificatio, Lat.) en- 
largement, or increaſe of dimenſion; but generally 
ſpeaking, it is uſed for a figure of rhetoric, which 
conſiſts in a heightening of a deſcription, commend- 
-ation, definition, or the diam of a thing by ſuch an 
enumeration of particulars, as muſt forcibly affect the 
paſſions, In alluſion to this ufe of the term, it ſignifies a 
very minute, and circumſtantial account, in oppoſi- 
tion to a ſummary relation. I ſhall ſummarily, 
without any amplification at all, ſhow, &c.” Davies. 
Heightening, or exaggerating circumſtances. ** With 
amplifications above their nature.” BRown's Vulg. 
Err. Hyperbolical expreflions. ** Is the poet juſti- 
fable for relating ſuch incredible amplifications.” 
Porsz's Odyſſ, ' - | 
AMPLIF 'ER, S. a perſon who enlarges, height- 
ens, or repreſents a thing, in ſuch a manner as to 
make a moſt vigorous impreſſion upon the mind. 
« Dorilas-could need no amplificers mouth.” SDN. 
To A'MPLIFY, V. A. (amplifier, Fr.) to in- 
creaſe the dimenſions, or number of parts. A 
way to amplify any thing, is to break it.” Bac, To 


increaſe or heighten, applied to quality. ** Amplify 


the ſound.” Bac, Nat. Hiſt, To extend, to en- 
large, applied to power or dominion. © A defire of 
.emplifying their power.“ To render compleat, or 
increaſe, by additions, applied to writings. «© My 


health is inſufficient to increaſe and amplify theſe re- 


— 


in Europe for its ſize; its foundation is 1 


marks. WaTTs, Uſed neuterly, with the parti: 
dle on, it ſigniſies to expatiate, to treat fully, to 
enlarge upon. When you affect to amplify on the 
former branches of a diſcourſe,” To repreſent in 8 
pompous, heightened, and hyperbolical manner, 
«© Homer amplifies, not invents.” Ports. This ſen- 
tence ſounds very harſh, and might have been ſoften- 
ed by adding does before the word invent, and in- 


ſerting the adverſative particle but; as, Homer 


amplifies, but does not invent.” . 

AMPLITU DE, S. Canplitudo, Lat.) compaſs or 
extent. Within the amplitude, of heaven and 
earth,” GLAnv, Scepſis. Greatneſs, or largeneſs, 
« To enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the 
world.” Bacon. Capacity, indued with powers 
ſufficient. + Amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds,” 
Par. Reg. Copiouſneſs; abundance, *©* Always 
proportioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
fullneſs of your diſcourſe to your great deſign.” 
WarTT's Log. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, is an 
arch of the horizon, intercepted between the eaſt 
and weſt part thereof, and the center -of the ſun, 
ſtar, or planet at its riſing or ſetting ; at the riſing it 
is called ortive, and at the ſetting occafive. _ 

A'MPTHILL, S. a conſiderable market town in 
Bedfordſhire, pleaſantly ſituated between two hills, 
Here is a noble feat built by John Cornwale, baron 
of Fanhop, out of the French ſpoils, in the reign 
of Henry VI. but afterwards being confiſcated to 
the crown, was famous for the retirement of Queen 
Catherine, during ' the proceſs of her divorce, 
Charles II. gave it Robert Lord Bruce, who: when 
created Earl of Ayleſbury, had his title of viſcount 
from it; and was afterwards made hereditary ſteward 


of the manor of Ampthill. In this place is a ſchool 


endowed for teaching thirteen poor children; and 
an hoſpital with good allowance for ten poor 
men, which was founded by Mr. Stone, formerly 


principal of New-Inn Hall, in Oxford, In a plea- 


ſant park near this place, is a ſeat belonging to the 
earl of Aileſbury, built by the counteſs of Pem- 
broke, from a model in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 
Ampthill has fairs for cattle on the 4th of May, and 
the 11th of December, and is forty-three miles 
north of London. 2 
To A'MPUTATE, V. A. :(ampute, Lat.) in 
ſurgery, to cut off a limb. Their ſurgeons were a 
too active in amputating thoſe fractured members. 
Wiskm. . | WEE 
AMPUTA'TION, S. Camputätio, Lat.) in ſur- 
gory, the cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
y. In a ſecondary ſenſe, this' word is applied to 
cutting off branches, or ſhoots in gardening ;. and 
ſtriking out unneceſſary and ſuperfluous 4 . in 
writings. | LO Fr 
.AMSTERDAM, S. * Lat.) the 
capital city of the United Provinces, ſituate in North 
Holland, one of the moſt beautiful and richeſt cities 
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large piles, driven into the moraſs over which it ſtands, 
the Stadt-houſe alone being ſupported by 13,000 of 
them; it was owing to this circumſtance that few 


coaches were formerly to be ſeen here; but experience 


having taught them that their apptehenſions were 
groundleſs, there are as many to be ſeen here as in any 
other city of the Netherlands. It is about one third 
as populous as London or Paris, has about 26,500 
houſes within its walls, and 240,000 inhabitants, ex- 


cluding thoſe in the ſuburbs. The fineſt ſtreets in Am- | 


ſterdam are the Kingſar's Graft, or Emperor's Canal; 
the Hear Graft, or Lord's Canal; the Cingel; and 
the ſtreet of Haerlem. The principal canal is re- 
remarkable for its houſes, which are magnificent 
ſtructures, of an equal height. There are three pro- 
digious ſluices, and a great number of ſtone bridges 
cover the canals, which croſs the city in many parts, 
and render the ſtreets clean and pleaſant, The 
public buildings are very magnificent. The Stadt- 
houſe was begun to be built in 1648 it is founded 
upon 14,000, wooden piles, and its front is 
282 feet long; its ſides 255 ſeet; and its height 
to the roof 116 ͤ feet. It has not a handſome gate, 
but only ſever: doors to anſwer the number of the 
United Provinces. Under the Stadt-houſe is a very 
large vault, wherein is kept the bank of Amſterdam, 
The priſons for debtors and criminals is likewiſe 
under the Stadt- houſe. Beſides theſe, there are the 
chambers of the ſenate and council, the Burgo- 
maſters chamber, &c. The Bourſe, or Exchange, 
where the merchants aſſemble, is all of free- ſtone, 
and built upon 2000 wooden piles. It poſſeſſes half 
the Eaſt-India trade, carries on an immenſe com- 
merce with Spain, the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, the Le- 
vant, Italy, Portugal, engroſſes almoſt all the Dutch 
trade to Norway, and Countries ſituated on the Bal- 
tie; carries on a great correſpondence by way of re- 
mittances to London, and is ſituated in lat. 52 deg. 
20 min, N. long. 4 deg. 30 min. E. 

A'MULET, S. (amulette, Fr.) a medicine or 
charm hung round the neck, or about the body, in 
order to prevent, or cure any diforder. This prac- 
tice is very much controverted, and whilſt ſneered at 
by ſome as idolatrous, inſignificant, and impious, is, 
on the other hand, patronized by ſeveral very great 
names, if thoſe of Boyle, Zwelfer, Bellini, Wain- 
wright and Keil, &c. may be reckoned ſuch, The 
former of theſe gentlemen aſſerts the efficacy of ſuch 
_ a r2medy, in curing him of a bleeding at the noſe ; 
Lwelfer gives an inſtance of Helmont's troches of 
toads, worn as amulets, having preſerved the chief 
phyſician to the ſtates of Moravia and his domeſtics 
from the plague; and Belini, not to mention the 
other two, has demonſtrated the poſſibility of their 
efficacy in his laſt propoſition. But we would not 
de thought hereby to patronize the extravagancies, 
to which this practice is carried by ſome, or to revive 
the touching or wearing a piece of gold about the 
neck, for the cure of the ſcrophula or king's evil. 


To A'MUSE, V. A. (amuſer, Fr.) to engage or 
employ a perſon's. thoughts on ſome object that may 
hinder them from wandering to any other, including 
the idea of ſomething triffing. He amuſed his 
followers with idle promiſes.” To entertain with 
ſomething agreeable, but not ſo as to divert; and 
wants importance to pleaſe, ** I-cannot think it 
natural for a man, who is much in love, to amuſe 
himſelf with trifles.” WALSH. 5 

AMU'SEMENT, S. an employment to avoid the 
tediouſneſs of inaction. His amuſement was to 
give poiſon to dogs and cats,” Porz. Any thin 
which engages or employs the mind, or is the obj 
of the ſenſes 3 an entertainment. No unpleaſant 
amuſement to look on with ſafety.” Swirr. ' 

'MUSER, S. one who deludes; or engages 
= attention of another, by ſpecious, or falſe pro- 
miſes. | abs 
AMU'SIVE, Adj. that which engages the atten- 
tion to ſomething trifling, ſpecious, and deluſive, 
«© Th” amuſive arch before him flies.” THoMEON, » 

AM, 8. (ami, Fr.) in law, ſtiled likewiſe pro- 
chein amy, the neareſt friend, the neareſt relation to 
an infant or orphan, and on that account to be en- 
truſted for him. . 

AN, Article, (ane Sax. », Gr.) an indefinite ar- 
tiele placed before nouns of the ſingular number, 
which begin with a vowel or an h, when not ſounded 
or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour; but if aſpirated, 
the þ then is looked on as having the power of 
another conſonant, and @ is uſed, as & hound, @ hare. 
Applied to number, it ſignifies one, in a looſe and 
undetermined ſenſe. There will be many an 
hour,” Locks, * I ſhould like an apple.” Aps 
plied to a ſingle thing, as repreſenting the ſpecies, it 
ſignifies. any, or ſome, ** An elephant might ſwim 
in this water,” An honeſt man's the nobleſt work 


of God.” Porr. When prefixed before a verb, it 


implies a particular ſtate, circumſtance, or condition. 
« He was afterward an hungred,” Matt. iv, a. Some 
times uſed as a contraction of and if; providing. 
© An they will take it,” SHAKEsP, Lear, Coming 
before if, is uſed inſtead of and. An if he live 
to be a man.” SHAKesP. Merch. of Ven. Some+- 
times it implies like, and is then uſed inſtead of 
as if. ** Roars an it were any nightingale. Guard. 
No. 211. | TFT. 
ANA, Adv. (a, Gr.) in phyſical preſcriptions, 
to ſignify that the ingredients, which immediately 
recede, are to be in equal quantities, 
ANABAP'TISTS, S. (from ava, again, and 
gane, Gr. to baptize, from their baptizing - thoſe 
a ſecond time, who had received that. ſacrament in 
their infancy) a religious ſet, whole diſtinguiſhed 
tenet is, that perſons are not to be baptized before 


they come to years of diſcretion, and are able to give 


an account of the principles of their profeſſion, The 


firſt founders of this ſet were originally diſciples of 


Martin Luther, whoſe names were Nicholas Storch, 
Is Mark 
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Mark Stubner, and Thomas Munzer; they firſt 


droached their principles in 1521. The characters 


of the three, given 


Bayle, are as follows: Each 
of theſe founders exerted himſelf, according to his 


peculiar talent : Storch, being a perſon of no learn- 


ing boaſted of inſpiration ; Stubner, who had both 
learning and parts, ſtruck into ſubtile explications 
of ſcripture ; and Munzer, who was a man of a ſan- 
vine conſtitution, and undaunted courage, gave a 
ull ſcope to his paſſions. Munzer, carrying his zeal 
ſo high as to exhort the people to oppoſe the ma- 
giſtrates, and force ſovereigns to lay down their 


authority, was apprehended and beheaded in 1525. 


— 


1 


times falſly written ANCcHoRiTE, from avaxverln;, | 


N. to S. called the Dragon's Tail. 


In Moravia, the ſect made ſuch a progreſs, that John 
of Leyden, one of their leaders, was attended by no 
leſs than 40, ooo, committed ſeveral outrages, ſeized 
on Munſter, and ſuſtained a ſiege there in 1586, 
when the town being carried, he was taken and be- 
headed. The firſt time they landed in England, was 
in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, anno 1560, who iſſued 
out a proclamation, ordering them to depart the 
kingdom immediately. They afterwards divided 
into ſeveral ſeas, moſt of which are now extinct. 


They ſupported their principal tenets from the fol- 


lowing words of our Saviour, „He that believeth, 
and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved.” Now, as adults 
alone are capable of believing, they argued that 
adults only are fit to be baptized. They who at pre- 


- Fent ſubſiſt in theſe kingdoms, are free from the 


groſs errors of their firſt founders, are reckoned a 


quiet, well-behaved, and innocent ſociety, have ſome | 


men of learning among their teachers; and are ſin- 
gular in nothing but their practice of baptiſing, and 


their attachment to thoſe of their own perſuaſion. 


AN ABA“ SI8, S. (araCzoi;, Gr.) in phyſic, the 
augmentation, or ſtate of a diſeaſe, fever, or fit in its 
growth. | 5 of | 

ANABIBA'ZON, S. (Arab.) in aſtronomy, the 
node of the moon, where ſhe paſſes the ecliptic from 


. ANACA'MPTIC, Adj. (from aa ru, Gr.) 
that which is returned; beat back again; reflected. 
In the plural anacamptics, is a term applied to that 


part of philoſophy which treats of the reflection of 


the rays of light, called likewiſe, CA Tor rRics. 


ANACATA'RTIC, Adj. (from aw, Gr. and 


wala „Y in medicine, that which purges upwards, as 
a vomit, | f 

ANACEPHAL#'OSIS, S. (varie, Gr.) 
in rhetoric, a ſummary of the heads of a diſcourſe; 
a recapitulation, 


ANA'CHORET, or ANACHORITE,ÞS. (ſome- 


Gr. of araxwew, to retire) a monk who retires, with 
the permiflion of his ſuperior, to ſome deſert and 
-unfrequented place, in order to live a life of greater 
-auſterity and ſolitude, We read of this ſpecies of 
religious, under the name of hermits, ſeveral -of 
which may now be met with in the caſt, who chooſe 


the dens and caves of rocks for their manſions; uſe 


* 2 


the. hard ground for their beds, eat the ſpontaneous 
productions -of the earth for food, and make uſe of 
the pure ſtreams for their drink; but ſay ye, who 


humanity conſtitute the very eſſence of our nature, 
are not the ſocial affections implanted in our breaſts 
to teach us to mix with, not to ſhun, the company 
of our fellow creatures; is net virtue propagated 
more by examples than diſcourſe; is it not better 
illuſtrated by reſiſting, than avoiding, dangers; and 
did the founder of your religion leave the ſkies to 
dwell among men, to countenance you in your in- 


conſiderate reſolution of quitting the ſociety of ra- 


tional creatures, to dwell among brutes? 
A'NACHRONISM, S. (a, Gr. and Nee,) in 
chronology, the miſplacing an action with reſpect to 
the time; a miſtake in computing the time when an 
event happened; it very often implies that the date 
of an event is too early. This leads me to the 
defence of the famous anachroniſm, in making Eneas 
and Dido cotemporaries.” DRY). | 88 
ANA! CREON, S. (Gr. from , and ge, Gr. to 
reign) a Greek poet, born at Teios, a town of lonia, 
who flouriſhed when Polycrates reigned at Samos, 
and Hypparchus at Athens, As a writer he was a 
perſon of an elegant taſte, his poems have a gaiety that 
charms, and an eaſineſs which ſteals away our praiſe; 
though his ſubjects are trifling, they would extort a 
{mile from the ſullen cheek of auſterity, and make 
the eye of gaiety ſparkle with joy. His writings 
ſeem to be a true copy of his own ſentiments, and 
the praiſes he laviſnes on drinking, are only a key 
to his true character. At Athens his ſtatue was 
erected in the attitude of a drunken man. He is 
ſaid to have received a conſiderable ſum of money as 
a preſent from Polycrates, but ſent it him back 


again, becauſe he could not ſleep for ſeveral nights 


while it was in his houſe : his death is very remark- 


able, ſuppoſed to have been owing to a grape ſtone, 


which ſtuck in his throat, and choaked him in the 
85th year of his age. 27 
ANACREOꝰN TIC, Adj. written in the taſte of 
Anacreon. . 7 e 
ANADIPLO'SIS, S. (Gr. wadlwazcy) in rhe- 
toric, a figure, wherein the word, which ends one 
ſentence or verſe, begins another, as in the following 
ſentence. © If children then heirs, heirt of God.” 
Rom. viii. 17. In phyſie, a reduplication, or doub- 
ling of a fit in a ſemitertian ague; or a renewal of 
the cold fit, before the preceding is entirely 
ended, | | e 
A'NAGRAM, S. (of , and yauua, Gr.) a 
tranſpoſition of the letters of a name fo as to com- 
poſe ſome new word or ſentence from them; this in 
the days bf Monkiſh ignorance, was a ſpecies of wit 
very much in vogue, but expired with rebuſes, 
acroſties, and other trifles of narrow minds, 5 
of this 


| the revival of learning. Dryden's opinion 


branch 


thus cut yourſelves off from human ſociety, does not _ 
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lines: ( SC 
„ Thy genius calls thee, not to purchaſe fame, 
In keen iambick, but mild anagram, 
 ANAGRA'MMATISM, S. the act of tranſpo- 
ing letters ſo as to form an anagram. © The only 
quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy of- wit could 
-draw out of names, is anggrammatiſm. CAMDEN, .. 
ANAGRA' MMATIST, S. a perſon who makes 


_ ginagrams... 55 FCC 
"ANALE'MMA, S. (Gr, ee! an orthogra- 


phie projection of the ſphere on the plain of the 


| meridian, by ſtrait lines and elleipſes; wherein the 
eye is ſuppoſed to be at an infinite diſtance, and in 
the E. or W. points of the horizon. Likewiſe a 
mathematical inſtrument, with the ſphere projected 
. „„ | 
ANALE'PTIC, Adj, (ara el 
medicines proper to nouriſh and reſtore the body 
when emaciated either by the long continuance of 
diſorder, or want of food. Analeptic medicines 
cheriſh the nerves.” Quincy, | 


1 
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branch of compoſition appears for the following | aſcribe them to him, as belonging to him, in a 


— — 


manner ſomewhat reſembling, and, at the ſame time, 


greatly different to what they are in us, So that 


analogy means, a reſemblance in kind or. ſort, but a 
difference with reſpect to manner ; a likeneſs between 
things, with reſpe& to ſome of their qualities, but a 
difference in others. Although not in all things, 
every where the ſame, yet for the moſt part tetaining 


the ſame analogy.” Hooker, Uſed with the par- 


ticles to, with, between, or betwixt, before the thing 


, Gr.) in phyſic, | 


ANALO'GICAL, a term which ſignifies any 
particular idea is attributed to ſeveral others, not by 
way of reſemblance, but on account of ſonie eyident 
reference to the original idea, Thus a ſound or 
healthy pulſe, a ſound digeſtion, ſound ſleep, are 
-analogical words, becauſe they have reference to a 
ſound: and healthy conſtitution,” WaTTs, That 
which has a reſemblance in ſome reſpects, though 
2 in ns. 5 Fond the minerals between 
the inanimate and vegetable province, participatin 

- ſomething axalogical to either. Haiss, HT: ER 

ANALO'GICALLY, Adv. in an analogical 
manner, in an analogous manner. Running through 
the whole ſyſtem of creatures, analogica/ly, and con- 
gruous to their relative natures,” CHRE TBV. 

' ANA'LOGISM, S. mom eter in logic, an 
argument drawn from the cauſe to the effect, and 

importing an unanſwerable neceflity, - 1 8 
To ANA'LOGIZE, V. A. to form a reſem- 

blance, or run a parallel between things which differ, 


ANALORPDS At: reſembling a thing in ſome | | | | 
L . reſolve things into their firſt principles. The in- 


particulars, but not in al 8 
ANALOG, S. a certain relation ſubſiſting be- 
tween two or more things, which, in other reſpects 
are entirely different; or a reſemblance which one 
thing bears to another, in ſome of its properties or 
eg dee not in all; when we ſpeak of the 


ivine Being, we are n to have recourſe to this 


method of expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine mat- 
ters are not the objects of our ſenſes, and cannot be 
conceived any other ways than by their ſimilitude, 
proportion, or connection with ſenſible things; thus, 
as the paſſions, affections, intelle& and will;are the 
principles of our actions, we attribute them to God; 


and though they could neither of them exiſt in him, 


* 


riments made on them in that 


of a tune into its fi 


compared. By analogy with all other liquors.” 
BurnzT's Theory, If the body politic have no 
| analogy to the natural.” DR YD. There was ſome 
' analogy betwixt the cuſtoms.” DRY D. In grammar, 
it implies the agreement which ſeveral words have to 
each other, with reſpect to their mode, or meaning, 
though they differ in others, ſuch as time and cir- 
cumſtance. In mathematics, it implies a reſemblance 


of 7 70 ä AA 

'  ANALY'SIS, S. (ee, Gr.) in its primary 
ſenſe, a ſeparation, or ſolution, of a compound body 
into the parts of which it conſiſts, ** The analyſis 
of the dew of any place.“ ArBUTHN, In philo- 
ſophy, the conſidering the different parts of a thing 
; ſeparately, and drawing concluſions from the expe- 
rin ate. Analhſis con- 
; fiſts in making experiments, and bſervations.“ 
NEW T. Opt. Ihe reſolving of a chin into its 
+ conſtituent parts, as of a ſentence into ſingle words; 
of. words into ſyllables; of ſyllables into letters; 
le notes; of an argument into 
its ſeveral propoſitions, and of a book into the ſeveral 
heads, or topics, of which it treats, $* We cannot 
know any thing of nature but by an analyſis of its 
true initial cauſes.” GLANy, Scep, In mathe- 


| matics, it implies the diſcovering of the truth or 
 falſhood of a propoſition by ſuppoſing it true, and 


| examining its conſequences, Analyſis in chymiſtry, 
is the reſglution of any ſubſtance into its firſt prin- 
ciples, with, an intention to diſcover what it con- 
fiſts of. In the plural number, it ſignifies algebra; 
and applied to logic, the method made uſe of in the 
inveſtigation of complex truths, .  _ 

* ANALY'TICAL, Adj. that which pretends to 


arccurateneſi of the analytical experiments ſo called.” 
' BorLs, That which conſiders and ſeparates a thing 
L into ae = .. . 
' - ANALY'TICALLY,, Adv. fo as to ſeparate a 
thing into the parts of which it is compoſed, _ 

.  ANALY'TIC, Adj. the reſolving a thing in its 
primary, elemental or conſtituent parts; the redu- 
eing a book into the ſeveral topics which it treats 
of; the arguing on the principles or conceſfions of 
an opponent, til} he ic“ reduced to a dilemma. 4 He 
was in 3 a great critic—Profoundly ſkillk in 
| analytic,” HUuDIBR. 3 


NALY'ZE, v. A. (e, Gr.) in, Che- 


I er wm rms 


in * ſame manner as they are conceived by us, we | 


-miſtry, to reſolve a compound into its firſt princi- 


| 
| 
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| &c, Pſal. xxix. 


in phyſic, a kind of univerfat dropſy, wherein the 


in rhetoric, a.diſpoſition, or placing of words, wherein 


| place, or ſeparate, called in the Hebrew e cherem, 
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ples. To analyze them, and take aſunder their 
heterogeneous parts.” BoyLEe.. To inveſtigate, or 
trace a thing into its firſt principles or motives. 
% To analyze the immorality of any action in its laft 
principles.” Norris. To reſolve a propoſition 
into its object, ſubject, predicate, argument, &c. 
ANALY'ZER, S. the perſon or thing which can 
reduce a thing into its firſt 
the fire be a true and univerſal analyzer of mixt 
bodies.” BoyLE. . | 


 ANAMORPHOYSIS, S. in perſpective painting, | 
the deſcribing a figure, .which in one point of view, | 
hall appear to be deformed, and monſtroufly mi- 
mapen, but in another regular, and in due propor- 


tion; or a delienation of an object which fhall appear 
monſtrous to the naked eye, but when viewed in 
a cylindrical mirrour, ſhall appear regular and har- 
monious; there are ſeveral piec 


Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, 7 


ANA NAS, S. in botany, the pine-appte, fo |. 
called from its reſemblance to the cones of pines, | 


ANA'PHORA, S. (Gr. aa a figure in rhe- 


toric, wherein ſeveral ſentences begin with the ſame | 
word: of which the following Pſalm affords a deau- | 


tiful and noble example. The woice of the Lord 


is powerful; the voice of the Lord is full of majeſty, | 


the voice of the Lord breaketh the Cedars of Le- 


banom; the voice of the Lord divideth the flames of | 


fire; the voice of the Lord ſhaketh the wilderneſs,” 
ANAPLERO' TIC, S. (arannge, Gr.) in medi- 
eine, that which incarns, or fills up any wound with 


ſh. # | 

A'NARCHY,; S. (aagyia, Gr.) a ftate wherein 
there is not a ſiſpreme magiſtrate ; a ſtate wherein 
people are without the enforcement of laws, and will 
not ſubmit to them; rebellion ; ſedition ; and con- 
fuſion. “ Arbitcary power is but the firſt natural ſtep 
from anarchy, or a ſavage life.“ Swirr. 

ANASA'RCHE, S. (from art, and cas, Gr.) 


ſkin appears bloated,” and yields to the impreſſion 
Ike dough. + A . 5 
AN ASA! RCO Us, Adj. having the properties of 
an anaſarca. A gentlewoman laboured of an 
aſcites,, with. an anaſarcous ſwelling.” Wistm. 
 ANASTOMO'SIS, S. (Gr. from ana, and ch,) 
ia anatomy, the inofeulations, or opening of two 
veſiels into each other. | 


ANA'STROPHE, 8. (from an, and cegu, Gr.) 


they do not follow the grammatical conſtruction, 
and thoſe which ſhould follow are placed firſt, 
ANA'THEMA, S. (from aa, and , Gr. to 
eb.). among the Jews it ſignified; firſt, ſomething 
dedicated to the ſervice of the deity ; ſecondly, ſome- 
thing devoted to deſtruction, as the city of Jericho 


principles. Whether 


es of this kind in the 


object of univerſaLaverſion ; and fourthly, one who, 
on account of ſome offence, was denied the privi- 
leges of ſociety, and baniſhed from the ſynagogue... 
| The: term implies not only the curſe, or act. of ex- 
communication, but the perſon excommunicatedor - 


n 


„ OT” 
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other; enquir ing to the ſeveral aſes and properties 3 
ir various affections ;, the 

; ture, drawing front thenes fuck lights as muſt con- 
wiedge both of the cauſe and fear. 
the 
- morbid parts in theiraformer ſoundneſs; an W, 


e 1 8 


1 weep.” SHAKESP,. _. 


. ANA“ TOM, 8. (ararqua, Gr.) the art of diſ-- 
ſecting, or ſeparating the parts of a human, or regs” | 
table body, in order to difcoverits ſtructure, and the 

different uſes of its ſeveral parts. It is divided into 
human and comparative; the comparative conſiders: 
brutes and vegetables, in order to illuſtrate the hu- 
man fabric; the human, is that which is employed 
in ſeparating and conſidering the parts of a human 
body. After a long diſuſe, this art revived in the 
ſixteenth century; prior to which: the difſeQion of a 
human was looked upon as facrilege ;. and*ſo- 


low as the time of the emperor Charles V. an aſſem- 


was, Joſh.. vi. 17. thirdly, a perſon who was the 


| bly of diuines was convened to determine, Whether 
i e 
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it: was conſiſtent with the dictates of conſcience to 
diſſect a human body; nay, even to this very day, 
the uſe of anatomy and ſkeletons is forbidden in 
Muſcovy ; the firſt, as inconſiſtent with humanity z 
and the ſecond, as ſubſervient to witchcraft, But 
what advantages, with reſpect to the improvements 
of phyſic, not to mention the conſequences of ſuch 
an improvent, the mitigation of pain, the eradica- 
tion of diſorders, and the prolonging of human liſe, 
does this injunction preclude. In a ſecondary ſenſe, 
this word implies the art itſelf. According to the 
knowledge which is communicated to us by anatomy.” 
Davp. The dividing or ſeparating the parts of any 
thing applied both to mental and external operations. 
« A way to amplify any thing is to break it, and 
to make an anat my of its ſeveral parts,” Bacon. 


Applied in an ironical manner to a perſon who has 
little fleſh on his bones; one who is emaciated by 


diſeaſe - or labour, ſo as to reſemble a ſkeleton.” 
« A hungry, lean-fac'd -villain—A meer anatomy. 
SHAKESP, | 2] „ 
ANATRON, S. a kind of native ſalt extracted 
from the waters of the Nile, by eva poration and 
chryſtalization, and is ſuppoſed to be the nitre of the 


ancients, Exit 453y 44861 
A'NCASTER, S. à ſmall place in Lincoln- 
ſhire, remarkable for its having been formerly 
a Roman camp, and highway; and giving the 
title of duke, to the noble family of the Berties. 
The town conſiſts of one ſtteet, running north and 
ſouth along the Roman road. At each end of it is 
a ſpring, which is perhaps the reaſon that the 
Romans pitched their camp at this place. From 
Ancaſter heath, there is a view of the ſea, and Boſton- 
ſteeple, which is very high, It is eight miles from 
Grantham, and fifteen ſouth of Lincoln, and 114 
from Londonys: r 1. 4: ny N / 
A'NCESTOR, S. {ance/ire, Fr.) the perſon from 
whom one is deſcended by birth; ſo called, becauſe 
he has walked- the path of life before him. It is 
diftinguiſhed from predeceſſor, becauſe it is limited to 
ſignify thoſe whom we ſucceed in dignity or office, 
but ancgſtor to thoſe whom we follow by natural de- 
ſcent, and as men, whether by father or mother's 


fide, “ Cham was the paternal ancgſter of Ninus,” | 


RALEIGH. | | 
AN'CESTRAL, Adv. in law, that which may be 
chimed in right of our anceſtors, or that which: has 
been done by them. Homage Anceſtral, is that 
which has been paid by our anceſtors,” JAcos?s 
CHaMBeRs, = EY 
AN'CESTRY, S. perſons of a family from 
whom a. perſon is deſcended: family; lineage; pro- 


genitors; pedigree-. Say, from what. ſceptred 


oncefiry ye claim.“ Pop E. Deſcent, or birth. “Title 
and anceſtry render a. good man more. illuſtrious,” 
Guard. No. 12 | | | 


 AN'CHOR, 8. {anchora, Lat.). a. ſtrong heavy 


wſtrument formed of an heavy ſtrong piece of iron, 32 :. they. have a. ſharꝑ. noſe, and the upper 


with a double hook or two barbs at one end, and = 
ſhips or other veſſels from driving with the wind 
on board a ſhip, which are called by diſferent names; 
the firſt and largeſt, is called the ſheet anchor, and: 
'in a road or harbour ; and are named the firſt and 


| veſſel is to be brought up and down the river by 


head about, when ſhe approaches too near the ſhore; 


faſt to the ſtream cable, by means of which, the: 


5 . 


the foul.” Heb: vi. 10. Shakeſpeare ſeems to haves 
anchor s cheer.” Hamlet. . 
or ſtopped z to be kept from driving by means of an 


Bacon, Figuratively, to faſten; to ſtop ; My 


figuratively, a ſecurity againſt the violence of any 


health.” CAMpEN. This word is out of uſe. An- 


the anchor-ſmith to the watch-maker.” MoxoN. 
A'NCHORAGE, S. the effect which an anchor 
has, ſo as to hold or keep: a ſhip from driving : the 
anchors themſelves, or the duty paid for anchoring 
in a port. | | Fed 
| A'NCHORET,.or ANCHORITE, S. (a con- 
tradiction of anzchoret) one who goes into de 
unfrequented places, in order ro practice the 7 
auſterities, and put himſelf out of the reach of 


ANCHO'VY, S. (ancheva, Span. anchiove, Ital. 
| about a palm in length, and almoſt ef the colour of 
- tities in the Mediterranean, and: brought over here 
pickled. The body is rounder, and not ſo com- 


|. preſſed. as. that of the herring :: they are alſo tranſ- / 
patent, except where the ſpine of the back prevents 


Unger 


temp- 
E tation; A hermit, none of the ancient anchorcts + 
could go beyond you.” Popes, See ANACHORET; *' 


ring to hold a cable with in the other, uſed to keep 
. tide or currents. There are ſeveral forts of anchors 
never uſed but in violent ſtorms; the ſecond the 
bowers, which are leſs, and uſed when the veſſel rides 
ſecond, or beſt and ſmall bower; the third, when a a 


. winds, though the tide be contrary z called the roger, 
[ or redgo anchors, by means of which, they wind her 


the fourth, the ſtream anchor, is a ſmall one, made 
ſhip rides in gentle ſtreams and fair weather; the 
fifth, the grapnell, is - a ſmall anchor for a ſhip or- 
boat. Anchor is uſed with the following verbs, to 
| drop, or caſt, which imply the letting down; and tor 
; | weigh, which ſignifies the pulling up the anchor? 
| Figuratively, it denotes any thing which keeps from 
motion or fluctuation, including the ſecondary ideas 
of ſecurity, 4+ Which hope we have as an anchor of: 
' ſubſtituted this word inſtead of ancorite. “ An 
To AN CHOR, V. N. to be ſecured ſrom danger 
anchor. Near Calais the Spaniards anchored.” 
intention anchors on Iſabel.” SHAKEsP. © My nails. 
were anchor d int thine eyes.” SHAKESP. Rich. III. 
Anchor-hold. The faſtneſs procured by an anchor; 


calamity, or outrage, which might drive to deſpair. 
„The only ſecurity and faſt ancbhor- hold of our ſoul's: | 


cher-Smitb, is a maker or forger of anchors. F rem. 


ert and 


a a ſmall iſh, much uſed for ſauce. The anchovy is + 


a ſprat. The true anchovies are taken in-vaſt quan- 


jaw is 
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trade; though they are ſaid to exceed four thouſand. 
The church of the Holy Frinity is an ancient 
ſtately edifice, built in the form of a eroſs; and zt 
its weſt end is -a handfome ſpire. The other two 
churches are now only · chapels to the colleges. The 
harbour has ſuffered very much by the encroach- 
ments of the ſea, and is now very dangerous; and 
though there was a brief granted for the reparation 
of it in 1728, yet it proved infufficient for the pur. 
| poſe. It is 30 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. Long. 
2 d deg. 18 min. N. 
1 
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AND 
longer than the lower: the mouth is extremely wide 
in proportion to the ſize of the fiſn: the eyes, and 
the apertures of the gills, are alſo very large. The 
anchovy has this peculiar property, that it will diſ- 
\ ſolve in almoſt. any liquor, when it is ſet over the 
fire. There is a fiſh ſometimes taken in the ſea near 
Cheſter, which Mr. Ray, and ſome others, ſuſpected 
to be the anchovy; but it is different ftom thoſe 
taken in the Mediterranean. 
 A'NCIENT, Adj. (ancian, Fr.) that which has 
endured for ſome time; that which has been for- 
merly, or ſome time ago; oppoſed to mauern; but 
not to 'xew. Job. xii. 12. Applied to the Deity it 
denotes exiſtence, prior to, or before any other 
Being or thing. That God was of all things the 
moſt ancient.” RAL ZIOH. When applied to the re- 
vival of a thing, it ſignifies, paſt or former. We | 
ſhall begin aur ancient biokerings.“ SHaKEs?, Hen. 
VI. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, it implies one who lived 
at ſome time diſtant from the preſent period. 
«« Though the ancients thus their rules invade.” Pops, 
 A'NCIENTLY, Adv. in times long paſt, or 
before the preſent inſtant. 4+ Which with the ter- 
ritory about it, ancientiy pertained to this crown.“ 
SIDNEY. | | 
' : A\'NCIENTNESS, S. length of time or duration; 
antiquity. * They were called Saturnian from 


IT 2 


. 25 min. W. Lat. 56 | | | 
RO'GYNALLY,- Adv. like an herma- 
phredite; that which is formed in ſuch a manner as 
to partake both of the male and female ſex. fy 
drogynally born.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. Seldom ufed 

| by modern writers. 8. V 
ANE'CDOTE, S. (awww, Gr.) an article re. 
lating to a ſecret tranſaction of a perſon's life, whe- 
ther it be that of a prince or private perſon; a 
piece of ſecret hiſtory. Some modern anecdotes 
aver.” PRIOR, 3 V 
ANEMO'GRAPHY, S. (from -, and ypeguy 
Gr.) a deſeription of the winds, 1 
ANEMO METER, S8. (from anue;, and pry, 
| Gr.) an inſtrument, to meaſure the force of the wind. 
ANE'MONE, S. (from aryony, Gr.) in botany, 
the wind flower. F | 


* ANEMO'SCOPE, S. (from %., and c, 


their ancientneſs.” DxvD. 

; A\NCIENTRY,, S. a pedigree, which can be 
traced.a great many years backwards. Think to 
ennoble themſelves by wreſting their ancientry from 
the Spaniards.” SPENSER =. 

. A!NCLE, S. in anatomy, See ANKLE 

AND, Conjunct. (from and, Sax. ende, Belg.) a 
particle, by which ſentences ate joined together. 
% He honoured his father and his mother.” Like- 
wiſe: To make diſcoveries in human life, and to 


- ſettle the proper diſtinctions.” Tatler, 

' ANDT'RONS, S. either a corruption of Band- diſpofition of his foul.” RoRRsõ. 
irens, that is, ſuch as may eaſily be moved by the 
bands; or andirens, becauſe the extremities or end 
of wood lie upon them, when burning; iron placed | 


at each end of a grate, in which a. ſpit turns; or 
irons on which wood is laid, to burn, inſtead of a 
— * An andiron of braſs.” Bacon's Nat. 


: ANDREW" (St.) the capital of Fifeſhire, in 


Scotland. This was once the metropolis of Scot- 


land, where the firſt univerſity was founded. The 
cathedral church, which was reckoned a very fine 


one, is now in ruins. It is ſeated in a plain, having 
a proſpect. of the German Ocean, The greateſt 
ornament is the univerſity, conſiſting of three col- 


leges, the Old College, St. Leonard's College, and 


the New College. Each has a principal, and out 
of theſe a- rector is choſen yearly, The ſtudents 


wear red powns. The houſes of this town are 


much decayed, though they are built of free-ſtone, 


the inhabitants having neither manufact ures nor 
; | | : | 


'Exod. xxiii. 10. Dan. x. 13. 


Gr.) an inſtrument or machine, which foretels the 
changes of the wind. LOS nt aa 
ANEU'/RISM, S. (from anvgore, Gr.) in ſurgery, 
a tumour or ſwelling cauſed by the weaknefs. of an 
artery; or by blood extravaſated and ſpread under 
the fleſh by a wound or rupture of an artery. 
ANE'W, Adv. again ; over again; once more; 
a ſecond time, whether in the ſame, or a different 
form, ge freed, or ard an.. DRYVD. He 
who begins late, is obliged to form anew che whole 


ANGEL, S. (angelus, Lat. ae, Gr.) in its 
primitive ſenſe, a perſon who is fent, or commiſ- 
ſioned by another; being a denomination of office, 
not of nature; in this ſenſe it is applied to prieſts, 
Malach. i. 7. To John Baptiſt, Matth. xi. 10. 
And to Chriſt himſelf, Iſai. ix. 6. Gen. xIviii. 6. 
Rev. Xii 7. A 
ſpecies of incorporeal, intelligent beings, ſuperior to 
mankind, reſident either in heaven or hell, and of 
different degrees of dignity, power, and perfection. 
Alſo a gald coin, ſo called from its having the figure 
of an angel upon it, which weighed 4 dwts. and was 
valued at 6s. 4d, in 1 Hen. VIII. and 10 s. in 38 
Eliz.. . Figuratively, a perſon of exquifite beauty, 
and ſuperior to the common run of mortals. © Sir, 
as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel.” SyHakrtse, Uſed 
as an adjeQive, it implies fomething more than hu- 
man, or ſuperlatively perfect; one of the order of 
angels. In angel whiteneſs.“ ShAk Es T. © Vir- 
gin viſited by angel powers.“ 1 | 
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_ ANGE'LIC, Adj. belonging to or partaking of 
the nature of angels. Angelic garments were thote 
which a perſon was formerly clothed with a little 
before his death, to have the benefit of the prayers 
of the monks, 5 4 
ANGE'LICA, S. (Lat.) in botany, the greateſt 
of the umbelliſerous plants. | wy, 3 
ANGE'LICAL, Adj. reſembling angels; Ange- 
lical ſwiftneſs.“ RAL EIA. That which partakes 
of the properties, or nature of angels. Angelical 
contentment.” WILKINS. * | 3 
ANGF/LICK, Adj. See An ogRIrr. 
ANGELO T, S. a muſical inſtrument reſembling 
a lute. 


AN'GER, 8. (from ange, Sax. or 7 Lat.) a 
violent paſſion of the mind; a deſire of thwarting 


the happineſs of another, on account of an injury 
received. Figuratively, the pain or ſmart of a ſore 
or wound, in alluſion to the uneaſineſs and the red- 
dening countenance of thoſe which are affected with 
this paſſion. The greatneſs, anger, and ſoreneſs 
ſtill continued.“ TEMPLE, SEE 
To AN'GER, V.A. to offend a perſon, to pro- 
yoke him to reſentment. ** Who would anger the 
meaneſt artiſan?” HooKkeR, | 
A'NGERLY, Adv. like a perſon who reſents an 
injury. “ You look angerly.” SHAKESP, Inſtead 
of this word we uſe angrily at preſent, 
ANGUNA, S. a quinſey. - | 
ANGIO'GRAPHY, 8. (from aſyn⁰, and yatw, 
Gr.) a deſcription of the veſlels. or tubes of the hu- 
man body. 3 
1 ANGIO'LOGY, S. (from «ſy, and aye, Gr.) 
a & treatiſe on the veſſels of the human body, 
AN'GLE, 8. (angulus, Lat.) in geometry, the 
meeting of two lines which incline to each other, and 
meet in a point, | | 
A'NGLE, S. (from angel, Sax.) an inſtrument 
to catch hſh with, conſiſting of a line, hook, and 
rod. His angle trembling in his hand.” | 
To AN'GLE, V. N. to fiſh with a line, hook, 
and rod. Angling in the chryſtal lake.“ WALLER. 


Figuratively, to entice by ſome allurements or ar- 
tifice. Phe hearts of all that he did angle for.“ 
SHAKESP, | 1 


AN'GLER, S. one that fiſhes with a rod, hook, 
or line, Like a patient angler.” Es 
AN'GLESEA, (formerly called Mona by the Ro- 
mans, Mon, or Tir-Mon, by the Welch, and Engle- 
ſca, or Angleſey, i. e. the Engliſh Iſland by the 
Saxons) an iſland oppoſite Caernarvonſhire, in the 
Iriſh ſea, about twenty miles long, and ſeventeen 
| broad; it was formerly the ſeat of the Druids, and ſo 
fertile as to be named Mon-MMan Gymry by the 
Welch; i. e. Mona the nurſery of Wales: It yields 
plenty of wheat, and milſtones, and has two market 
towns, It contains 74 pariſhes, It was formerly 
covered with trees which ſerved for a retreat to the 
ruids. ane” ys N 
6 


= 


' AN'GLICISM, S. (anglius, Lat.) a method of 


] ſharp animadver/ions.” CLAREND. 


expreſfion, peculiar to the Engliſh language. 
AN'GR D, Pait. provoked to a def of re- 
venge. 48 | | 
AN'GRILY, Adj. in a manner which ſhews re- 
ſentment, on account of ſome injury, ** Look upon 
the iron angrily.” SHAKESP, | 


. AN'GLING, S. the diverſion of fiſhing with a 


rod, line and hook, armed with a bait. 
AN GRT, Adj. deſirous of revenge; highly diſ- 
pleaſed. A biſhop muſt not de ſoon angry. Tit. 
I. 7. Whoſever is angry with his brother.” 
Mar, v. 22. Eaſily provoked. ** An angry man, 
ſtirreth up ſtrife.“ Prov. xxix. 22. That which hath 
the appearance, marks or ſigns of anger. An 
angry countenance.” Prov. xxv. 23. Applied to 
wounds, inflamed, painful, or fore, c His wounds 
looks red and angry.” WISEM. Er 
A'NGUISH, S. (angoiſſe, Fr. angeſcia, Ital.) ex- 
ceffive pain, applied to the body. „ Death's of 
ſuch incredible anguiſh.” SouTH. Immoderate ſor- 
row, anxiety and torture, applied to the mind, 
&« Tribulation and anguifh upon every ſoul of man.“ 
Rom, ii. + | | | : 
AN'GUISHED, Adj. to be affected with the 
profoundeſt anxiety, torture, or. ſorrow, on account 
of ſome preſent calamity, or the conſciouſneſs of 
having been guilty of ſome enormous crime. Au- 


guiſbed, not that "twas ſin.” Downe, 


AN'GULAR, Adj. (angulus, Lat.) having cor- 
ners, or angles. Angular motion in aſtronomy, is 
the increaſe of the diſtance, or angle, between any 
two planets, 3 3 | 

ANGULA'RITY, S. the quality of having an- 
gles, or corners, . | | 

AN'GULARLY, Adv. 
angularl _ BoyLE; 

A'NGUI 


-ARNESS, S. the quality of having 


like an angle, * An ice 


ſeveral 2575 or corners. 


AN'G LAT: Adj. having angles or corners. 
e Shot into angulated figures,” WOOD W-. 
ANGULO'SITY, Adj. (from angulus, Lat.) See 
ANGULARNESS, | 
A'NGULOUS, Adj. that which has corners, or 
angles. Held together by hooks and angulous in- 
volutions.” GLAny. . 
ANHE'LITUS, S. (from anbelo, Lat.) a ſhort- 
neſs of breath, or quickneſs of breathing, occaſioned 
by running, or going up any high and ſteep place. 
ANVGHTS, Adv. in the night time, or eve 
night. You muſt come in earlier a' night. 
SHAKESP, SSP | | 
' ANIL; S., in botany, the indigo plant, 
_AN VLITP: S.( aun Lat. ole age, conſider- 
ed as it reſpects a woman. 5 | | 
ANIMADVE'RSION, S. (animadverſis, Lat.) a 
taking notice of a fault, with ſome degree of anger, 
ſeverity, or reproach, ** Diſmiſſed with ſevere and 
Puniſhment, 
8 cenſure, 


mated ſounds.” Pops, 
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cenſure, or the execution of the laws. In law, it 


differs from eccleſiaſtical cenſure, becauſe it has re- 


ſpect only to a temporal puniſhment, and eccleſia- 
cenſure has a relation to a ſpiritual one. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVE, Adj. (from animadvirſum, 
ſupine of animadutrto, Lat.) having power to make 
the mind attend to, or conſider any particular object; 
that which has power of judging. ** The foul, the 
only animadver/ive principle. GLavv, 


To ANIMADVE'/RT, V. N. (azimadvirto, Lat.) 


to cenſure, to blame. I ſhould not animadvert on 


him.” DRY D. To take notice of a fault, ſo as to 
puniſh it. If the author of the univerſe animad- 


verts upon men here below.” Grew's Coſmol. Uſed 


with the particles en or upon, | 
ANIMADVE'RTER, S. one who animadverts, 
inflicts puniſhment, or paſſes cenſure on crimes, 
& A ſevere animadverter upon ſuch.” SouTH, 
A'NIMAL, S. (animal, Lat.) a being, conſiſting 
of a body and ſoul; diſtinguiſhed from pure ſpirit, 
with reſpect to its corporeal part, and from meer 
matter, by its ſpiritual, In a ſecondary ſenſe, it is 
uſed as a perſon beneath our*notice, a mean, deſpi- 
cable, or contemptible creature. A deſpicable 
animal. Joinson, We would aſk, whether the 
idea of contempt is conveyed by the word deſpicable, 


or the word animal? if by the former, Mr. John- 


ſon's obſervation is too nice; if the latter, what 
need is there for joining the word deſpicable to it. 
Animal, uſed as an adjeRive, implies ſomething 
which relates to aminals, or beings, poſleſſed of a 


Foul, Animal ſecretion, is the act whereby the juices 


of the body are fecreted, from the common maſs of 


the blood, by means of the glands. Animal ſpirits, 


are a fine ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to be the great in- 
Krument of muſcular motion and ſenſation. 
ANIMA'LCULE, S. (animalculum, Lat.) a very 
minute animal, generally applied to ſuch as are not 
viſible to the naked eye. ; | 
ANIMA'LITY, S. (animal, Lat.) that which 
has the properties of an animal. The word animal 
here, only v human animality.” War TS. 
To A'NIMATE, V. A. (animo Lat.) to give 
life to; to ſtir up; quicken; to join, or unite, a 
ſoul to a body. Man muſt have been animated 
by a higher power.” Figurately, applied to mu- 
ſical inſtruments, to enliven, to make vocal, to in- 
ſpire with the power of harmony, or charms of 
ſound, ** None can animate the Iyre.” DRVD. To 


communicate boldneſs to; to encourage ; hearten, 


or excite, ©* The more to animate the people.“ 

KNOLLES. | | 
A'NIMATE, Adj. (animatus, Lat.) endued with 

a ſoul ; that which has life; or the properties of an 


animal. The admirable ſtructure of animate bodies. 


BENTLEY. 
A'NLMATED, Part. having a great deal of life; 


vigorous ; ſpirited. 4 Warriors ſhe fires with ani- 


— 
— 


ANIMA! TION, S. che act of bringing into 


exiſtence, or enduing with life, both vegetable and 
animal. The ſtate wherein the ſoul. and body are 
united; the enjoyment of life. i 
A'N IMATIVE, Adj. having the power of com- 
municating a ſoul or principle of life; that which has 
the power of enlivening, encouraging, or making 
Vigorous, „ „ 
ANIMA'TOR, S. (from animatum,) that which 


| enlivens, or confers the principle of life. They 


beſt unite to their animator.” Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
ANIMO'SE, Adj, full of ſpirit; violent; coura- 
ous ; vehement. | 8 
ANIMO'SITY, S. (animoſitas, Lat.) anger, re- 
venge; a diſpoſition of mind wherein a perſon is in- 
clined to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart the happineſs, 
or diſturb the tranquillity of another; it includes in 
it a degree of enmity, and is oppoſite to friendſhip or 
benevolence, ** "Thoſe heats and animeſities among. 
the fair ſex.” Swier. 3 | TE 
A'NISE, S. (anuſam, Lat.) in botany, a ſpecies 
of opium or parſley, which produces an oblong ſeed, 
like that of ſmallage, of an aromatic ſcent and taſte, 
reputed an aromatic, and preſcribed not only as a. 
carminative to expel wind, but alſo as a pectoral, 
ſtomachic, and digeſtive, | . | 
A'NKLE, S. (anclew, Sax.) the joint which 
unites the leg to the foot. Ankle-bone, enchel-been,. 
Belg. the protuberant bone at the ankle. 
AN/NALIST), S. a perſon who writes or com- 
poſes annals. a | | 
A'NNALS, S. (it has no ſingular ; from annales, 
Lat.) a narrative wherein the tranſactions are digeſt- 
ed into periods, conſiſting each of one year; or re- 
lations which contain the public. occurrences of a 
ſingle year. | . 
ANNA'TES, or ANNA TS, S. (Lat. it has no- 
ſingular) in law, the firſt fruits, ſo called, becauſe 
they are paid after one year's profits. TT 
ANNE, queen of Great Britain, the youngeſt 
daughter of king James II. and Anne Hyde, his firſt- 
wife, was born on the 6th of February, 1665, and 
married to prince George of Denmark on the 17th 
of Auguſt, 1683, by whom ſhe had ſeveral children, 
who died young. Her perſon was of the middle 
ſize, majeſtic, and well proportioned z. her face 


round and handſome; her complexion ruddy, her 


features regular, and her hair of a dark brown. She 
was poſſeſſed of moſt of the virtues that in private 
life adorn her ſex; and ſucceeded: her brother-in-law, 


William III. on the 4th of May 1702 ; and during 
r 


her reign the honour of the Britiſh arms was car- 


ried to an amazing height, particularly by the duke 
of Marlborough, who, in her reign, humbled the 
pride of France, by a number of the moſt glorious 
victories. The nation being at the ſame time at 
war with Spain, the duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Rook took Vigo, when eleven French men of war 
were burnt and ten taken; fix galleons were 2 


"ANN 
and eleven taken. On the 24th of July, 1704, Sir | wife carried on a criminal correſpondence with her 
George Rook took Gibraltar, after a ſiege of two | own brother the lord Rochford ; and Henry's mind 
days. The nextyear the earl of Peterborough took | being prepared for this ' poiſon, by his diſguſt for 
the city of Barcelona, and ſeveral other places in | Anne, and his new paſſion for Jane Seymour, it ope- 
Spain; and in 1706 the earl of Galway, at the head | rated with great violence. The inſinuations of the 
of twenty thouſand men, took Alcantara, à city of lady Rochford were confirmed by the duke of Nor- 
Portugal, In 1708, major-general Stanhope landed | folk, who enjoyed a great ſhare of the king's confi- 
with three thouſand men on the iſland of Minorca, | dence, and was devoted to the popiſh religion, 
and attacked Fort St. Philip, where the garriſon, | which could not flauriſh while queen Anne lived to 
which conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards, and fix | countenance the reformation, The partiſans of the 
hundred French, ſurrendered in three days; the |-pope therefore conſpired her ruin. She was not only 
men were made priſoners of war, and the whole | accuſed of inceſt with her brother the lord Roch 
iſland conquered in three weeks. Theſe wars were | ford, but likewiſe of living in carnal commerce with 
concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, by | Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſton, and 
which Spain and Spaniſh America were confirmed | Brereton, of the king's privy chamber, and Mark 
to king Philip; but the Netherlands and Spaniſh | Smeton a muſician. - There was no other evidence 
dominions in Italy were ſeparated from that mo- | than an hear-ſay declaration of one lady Wingfield, - . 
narchy. Their Italian dominions conſiſted of the | who confeſſed ſome particulars on her death bed: 
kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the duchy | but this was ſufficient to ruffle ſuch à mind as that 
of Milan, of which Naples, Sardinia and Milan | of Henry, who, is ſaid to have obſerved Anne, 
were beſtowed upon the emperor ; and Sicily, with | at a-tournament in Greenwich, drop her handker- 
the title of king, given to the duke of Savoy, The | chief to one of her minions, that he might wipe his 

Dutch had a barrier given them againſt France in | face, after having over-heated himſelf in the exer- 
the Netherlands; while Harley and Bolingbroke, | ciſe, Be that as it may, the king returned abruptly ' 
the new ry, in complaiſance to France, only | to Whitehall; Anne was confined to her chamber; 
inſiſtg@ ön having Dunkirk demoliſhed, and the poſ- | and the ſuſpected delinquents being apprehended at 
ſeſſtoͤn of Gibraltar, Minorca, and Acadia, or Nova- | the ſame time, were committed to the tower. Anne 
Scotia, ſecured to the crown of England, though | ſmiled at firſt, thinking the king was in jeſt; but 
much better terms had been offered by the French, | when ſlie-found it was a very ſerious affair, ſhe re- 
Queen Anne procured a Jaw for the building of fifty | ceived the ſacrament in her cloſet, and prepared for 
new churches within the bills of mortality, with an | death. This-reverſe of fortune affected her in ſuch 
augmentation” of the livings of the poor clergy ; and | a manner, that ſhe was ſeized with hyſteric fits, 
in 1706 the union of the two kingdoms of England | during which ſhe laughed and wept by turns; and 
and Scotland took place. The queen died at Ken- | uttered many inconſiſtencies, according to the na- 
ſington on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, in the 5oth | ture of that diſeaſe. Next day ſhe was conveyed to 
year of her age, nd the thirteenth' of her reign, | the tower, where ſhe fell upon her knees, and ap- 
She was ſucceeded by George IJ. | pealed to God for the knowledge of her innocency, 
ANNE Boleyn, queen of Henry VIII. was exe- | She in vain begged to be admitted into the preſence | 
cuted on Tower-hill, May 19, 1536. Henry began | of the king. The lady Boleyn, her uncle's wife, | 
to be cloyed with the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, who | who had always hated her, was ordered to be in the | 
had lately been delivered of a dead male child, to | ſame chamber with her; and ſhe made a report of 
the unſpeakable diſappointment of her huſband, who | all the incoherent ravings of the afflicted priſoner; - 
was ſuperſtitious enough to believe this accident was | She was viſited by the duke of Norfolk, and ſome - | 
a judgment from heaven. He was about this time | of the king's council, who endeavoured to draw her Y 
captivated with the beauty of Jane Seymour, one of | into a confeflion, by 71 ſhe was accuſed by Nor- | 
the queen's ladies; and his paſſions were ſo ſtrong | ris and Smeton : but ſhe ſtill perſiſted in denying * 
and impetuous, that he ſacrificed every thing to their | the charge; and told the lieutenant of the tower, 
gratification, Theſe concurring motives for his | ſhe was not more guilty with any man upon earth, | 
alienation from the queen, were ſtrengthened by his | than with himſelf. She confeſſed indeed, that ſhe 
wife's deportment, which was too frank and un- | had, in the gaiety of her heart, made uſe of ſome © 
| 


0 


guarded, to ſcreen her from the imputation of levity | indiſcreet expreſſions to Smeton and Weſton ; and 
and indiſcretion, Her enemies, in particular the | the familiarity of her behaviour had encouraged them 
duke of Norfolk, and all thoſe who had adhered to | to hint a paſſion for her, which, in all probability, 
the old religion, took advantage of this diſpoſition, | afforded her matter of laughter and amuſement ; and 
to inflame the king's jealouſy z the principal fo- | perhaps the knowledge of thoſe frivolous circum» 
menter of which was the lady Rochford, ſiſter-in- ſtances increaſed the king's jealouſy: and indignation. - 
law to queen Anne, a woman of an infamous cha- Every perſon at court +4 bt avear the unbappy-queen * 
racter, who hated her miſtreſs with the moſt enve- | in her diſtreſſes, except Cranmer, who, though for- 
nomed rancour. She hinted to the king, that his bid to come into the king's preſence, wrote a letter | 
| ; ; 4 | 4 oy N te * ; } 
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to him in behalf of Anne Boleyn. But his inter- 


ceſſion had no effect. On the twelfth day of May, 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried 
in Weſtminſter-Hall; when Smeton confeſſed he 
had known the queen carnally three times; but he 
was ſuppoſed to have been inveigled into this con- 
feſſion with a promiſe of pardon, The other three 
pleaded not guilty; but all four were convicted and 
condemned to die the death of traitors. On the fif- 


teenth day, of the month, the queen, and her bro- 
ther lord Rochford, were brought to their trial, before 


the duke of Norfolk, as lord high ſteward for the 
occaſion, the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exe- 
ter, the earl of Arundel, and five and twenty other 


peers, The queen appearing at the bar, was charged 


with criminal converſation with. her brother, and 
the other four; as alſo with having conſpired the 
king's death, She pleaded not guilty, and anſwered 
diſtinctly all the evidence that was provided againſt 
her. As ſhe was not confronted by Smeton, an all 
probability he had borne falſe. witneſs ; for, all the 
others denied the charge. (Nevertheleſs ſhe was con- 


victed and condemned. to be burned or beheaded at 


the king's pleaſure, Her brother likewiſe was found 
| guilty, and ſentenced to be beheaded and quartered. 
"he king, not. ſatisfied with this vengeance, was 
deſirous of ſeeing her daughter Elizabeth declared 
illegitimate, He remembered a report of a previous 
contract, between lord Piercy, afterwards earl of 
Northumberland, and Anne B 
ing queſtioned on this ſubject, declared, that no ſuch 
contract had ever ſubſiſted. He ſwore to this decla- 
ration on the ſacrament, which he wiſhed might be 
his damnation if he did not ſpeak the truth. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Anne was tampered with in ſuch a man- 


ner, either by promiſe of life, or threats of exe- 


. cuting the ſentence in all its rigour, that ſhe con- 


. feſſed ſuch a precontract, at Lambeth, before the 
aflited archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other 

rſons of diſtinction; and her marriage with the 
Zing was declared null and inſufficient, This ſentence, 
however, palpably contradicted the other which had 


been pronounced againſt her; for, if her marriage 


with Henry was null from the beginning, ſhe could 


not be juſtly attainted for adultery, In two days 


after this declaration, ſhe was ordered to be executed 
in the green on Tower-Hill ; and behaved with great 


piety, reſignation, and good humour. She is ſaid to 
have written a letter to the king, when ſhe firſt un- 


derſtood the cauſe of her confinement. Such an ad- 
dreſs was afterwards found among the papers of 
Cromwell, drawn up with ſuch pathetic eloquence 


and dignity of expreſſion, as to do great honour to 


the author; but it is 8 ſuſpected to have 


been written by another hand. On the day that pre- 
ceded the execution, ſhe deſired the wife of the lieu- 
tenant of the tower to fit down in the chair of ſtate; 
«hen kneeling before her, and ſhedding a flood of 


ears, the conjured her to go, in her name, and aſk 


) | | 
oleyn. The earl be- 


pardon of the princeſs Mary, for the harſhneſs with 
which ſhe had been treated. On the morning of 
her execution ſhe ſent for the lieutenant, that he 
might be preſent at her receiving the ſacrament, and 
declaring her own_ innocence. She ſaid, ſhe was 
forry to hear her execution was delayed till the af- 
ternoon, becauſe before that time ſhe had expected 
to be out of her pain. Then ſhe enquired about the * 
dexterity of the executioner ; fixed her hands about 
her neck, obſerving that ſhe had a very little neck, 
and laughing heartily, When ſhe was brought to 
the ſeaff9ld, in preſence of the dukes of Suffolk and 
Richmond, the lord chancellor, the ſecretary Crom- 
well, with the Jord-mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs 
of London, ſhe ſaid ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had 


deen judged by the law, She prayed God would 


preſerve the king, who had been always to her a 
moſt merciful, good, and gentle ſovereign, and de- 
ſired, that people would judge of him with charity, 


She took leave of all the ſpectators, deſiring they 


would pray for her; and after ſhe had ſpent ſome 


time in devotion, her head was ſevered. from her 
body by the executioner of Calais, who was brought 


over for his dexterity in performing that operation, 
Her body was thrown into a common cheſt, and 
buried in the tower chapel without any ceremony. 


Her brother, with the other convicts, were beheaded, 


except Smeton, who was hanged, Norris was pro- 
miſed to be forgiven, if he would confeſs his guilt, 
and accuſe the queen; but he rejected the propoſal 
with diſdain, ſaying, in his conſcience, he thought 
her free of the crimes laid to her charge ; and would 
rather die a thouſand deaths, than ruin an innocent 
perſon. Thus fell Anne Boleyn whoſe fate has been 
the ſubject of much controverſy, She ſeems to have 


been a lady of unaffected Pietys and a very chari- 


table diſpoſition, though ſhe had by her education 
in France, contracted a kind of vivacity which did 
not ſuit the manners of an Engliſh court. She was 
naturally volatile and in ſome caſes childiſhly indiſ- 


.creet : ſo that in all probability, her heart was better 


than her underſtanding. She encouraged learnin 
and genius, diſtributed great ſums in alms; and died 
a ſacrifice to the jealouſy and intemperance of Henry, 
inflamed by the malicious ſuggeſtions of thoſe wha 
were enemies to the reformation, which ſhe in a 
particular manner patronized, Nothing juſtified. 
Anne Boleyn ſo much as the conduct of the king, 
who on the very day that ſucceeded her execution, 
married Jane Seymour, ſo little regard did he pay to 
common decorum, and the opinion of his ſubjects; 
over whom he had by this time acquired: the moſt 

deſpotic authority, LINES | 
To ANNE'AL, V. A. to heat glaſs ſo as to 
make it retain the colours laid on it. A picture 
ſhone in glaſs .annealed.” Dryn, To heat glaſs 
after it is blown, to prevent its breaking. To heat 
any thing ſo, as to give it its temper, ont 
To ANNE'X, V. A. (annexum, Lat.) to join, or 
. | ſubjoin. 
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ſubjoin, « He annexed a codieil.” 


attendant. Conjunction; coalition; union. Theſe 

annexations of benefices.” AYLIFF, Seldom uſed, 
ANNE'XION, S. the adding of ſomething as an 

enforcement, ſupplement, aid, or addition. 


ANNE'XMENT, S. ſomething joined to an- 


other. Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence.” 
HAMLET. | | 3 3 
To ANNUHILATE, V. A. (annibilo, Lat.) to 
reduce to nothing: to deprive of exiſtence, ** lt 
is impoſſible for any body to be utterly annihilated.” 
Bacon. To put an end to, to extinguiſh ; to de- 
ſtroy utterly. ** To annihilate the friendſhip of puny 
minds.“ SourH. To deſtroy all the properties of a 
thing, ſo as to leave no * of its former ap- 
rance. The flood that hath altered, deformed, 


or rather annihilated this place.” Applied to the dif- 


ferent forms of government, to annul, to take away, 
extirpate, or put an end to, N | 
 ANNIHILA'TION, S. the act by which the 
very exiſtence of a thing is entirely deſtroyed. Ap- 
plied to funds, or other national Ceres; the loſs 
of ſo much of the principle. 8 
ANNIVE'RSARY, S. (anniverſürius, Lat.) the 
return of any remarkable day in the calendar. Some 
public rejoicing performed in honour of the anniver- 
ſary day, in his admirable anniverſaries.” DRY D. In 
the Roman church it ſignifies an office which is not 
only to be ſaid once a year, but every day, for the 
ſoul of the deceaſed. f | 
ANNIVER'SARY, Adj. (aniverſarius, Lat,) 
that which falls out once in the regular courſe of 
every year; annual, or yearly ; Keeping their 
anniverſary days.” STILLING, — _ * 
A NN DO MINT, (Lat.) expreſſed by abbre- 
viature, A. D. 1780; i. e. in the year of our Lord 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and _ 
 ANNOTA'TION, S. (annotatio, Lat.) explana- 
tions of the difficult paſſages of an author, written 
by way of notes. It might not appear very im- 
proper to publiſh annotations.” BovLE. 
ANNOGTA TOR, S. (Lat.) one who explains 
the difficult paſſages of another; a commentator. 
TO ANNOUNCE, V. A. (annoncer, Fr. from 
annuncio, Lat.) to proclaim, to reveal publickly. 
% Announc'd by Gabriel.” Par. Reg. To pronounce, 
to ſentence in a judicial ſenſe, to condemn to. An- 
nounce— Or life or death.” PRIOR. | | 
To ANNOYY, V. A. (annoyer, Fr.) to diſturb; to 
vex; to make a perſon uneaſy. Each outward 
thing annoys him.” SiDnNey. To ſpoil; to dimi- 
niſh., „ Nor vile jealouſy — His dear delights 
were able to annoy.” Fairy Q. To be a nuiſance 
to; to corrupt, to render unwholeſome. Where 
houſes * and ſewers, anmy the air.“ Mil ron. 


6 To connect, to 
unite with, © Annex happineſs always to the exerciſe.” | 
RockRSs. To belong to; to join as a property, The 
authority which is annexed to your office,” DRrvD. 
- ANNEX' TION, S. an appendage or inſeparable! 


duration of a year. 


term of years, 


| 


To diſturb, or provoke, *©** Let them alone, and 
annoy them not.” Ray. | | | 
ANNO'Y, S. an attack, Good Is guard 
thee from the boar's annoy.” SHAKESP, Trouble, 
„The things we fear bring leſs anne) Than 
. Misfortune, or any Sag which is 
productive of anxiety, After paſt annoyy—To 
take the good viciffitude of joy.“ DrvD. 
ANNO'YANCE, S. that which occaſions any 
trouble, inconvenience, diſlike, injury, or hurt. 
© Rooks and magpies are great annoyances.” Mon- 
TIMER, The ſtate wherein a perſon is affected with 
the ſight, hearing, ſeeing, &c. of a diſagreeable ob- 
jet, © The further annoyance and terror of any 
beſieged place,” WAILKiNs. | 
ANNO'YER, S. one who cauſes any annoyance, 
ANNU/AL, Adj. (annual, Fr. from annus, Lat. 
a year) every year, or yearly, ** Annual for me the 
grape, the roſe renew,” &c. Pope, For the whole 
« A thouſand pounds a year, 
annual ſupport.” SHAKEsP, That which endures 
only one year. The roots of plants, that are 
annual. BAC, | 
ANN'UALLY, Adv. every year, yearly. “ The 
utmoſt that a prince can raiſe annually.” Swirr. 
ANNUIT/ANT, S. one that poſſeſſes or receives 
an annuity. 3 
ANNU/ITY, S. (annuite, Fr.) a gearly revenue, 
paid every year during a perſon's life, or a certain 
A yearly allowance. Beyond 
what his father's annuity would bear.“ CLAREND. 
To ANNU'L, V. A. (from nullus, Lat.) applied 
tolaws, to deprive them of their force; to abrogate; 
to aboliſh. ** Whoever deſtroys this authority, does, 
in effect, annul the law.” Rocers, Made imper- 
ceptible, or as if deprived of their exiſtence, and 
annihilated, 4+ And all her various object of de- 
light —annull d.“ ML r. Sampſon. ä 
ANNU'LAR, Adj. (from annulus, Lat.) reſem- 
bling, or in the form of a ring. Tied them 
to the bones by annular ligaments,” CHEYNE. 
ANN'/ULARY, Adj. (from annulus, Lat.) in the 
form of rings. The wind pipe is made with 
annulary cartilages.” RAY. 
AN'NULET, S. (annulus, Lat. a ring) a ſmall 
ring. In heraldry, uſed for a mark that the perſon 
is the fifth brother. Sometimes indeed a part of the 
coat of ſeveral families, reputed a mark of dignity. 
In architecture, the ſmall ſquare number in the 
Doric capital under the quarter round, Likewiſe a 
flat moulding common to the other parts of the 
column, which derives its name from its ſurrounding 
the column. | | 
 ANNU/LLING, P. N. the revoking, aboliſhing, 
or repeating of an act, &c. e 
To ANNU/NCIATE, V. A. (annuncio, Lat.) 
to inform a perſon of ſome particular he is a ſtranger 
to; to bring a meſſage to a perſon; to diſcover a 
piece of news. Wants authority. 
H h ANNUN- 


branches of ſcience. A peculiar anomaly and baſe- 


ſoon after any time expreſſed. 
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 ANNUNCIA'TION-DAY, S. a feſtival ele- 


brated by the church on the twenty-fifth of March, 
in memory of the annunciation, or tidings brought 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, of the 
incarnation of Chriſt. 1 
A'NODYNE, S. (from a Gr. and h,] a re- 
medy which abates or leſſens the force of pain, and 
renders it more tolerable. Anodynes, or abaters of 
pain, of the aliment kind,” AR BU TH. | 
To ANOINT, V. A. to rub with ſome oily fat, 
or greaſy preparation. Thou ſhalt not aneint thy- 
ſelf with oil.” Deut. xxviii To confecrate, in 
#1luſion to the method, of pouring oil on the heads 
of ſuch as were dedicated to the diſcharge of ſome 
important poſt, ** In his anointed fleſh.” SHAK ESP. 
1 | : 
ANOUVUNTER, S. one who anoints. | 
ANOMALTSTICAL, irregular Anomaliſtical | 
year, in aſtronomy, the ſpace of time wherein the 
earth paſſes through her orbit, and differing from 
the common year, on account of the proceſſion of 
the equinoxes. KEE 
__ ANO'MALOUS, Adj. (a-, Gr.) in grammar, 
ſuch words 'as are not conſiſtent with the rules of 
_ declining, &. In aſtronomy, that which ſeemingly 
deviates from its regular motion. Applied to irregu- 
larity of any kind; in a political ſenſe, ſeditious: 
„There will ariſe anomalous diſlurbances, not only 
in civil and artificial, but alſo in military officers,” 
| Brown's Vulg. Err. 1 | 1 
ANOMALOU SLV, Adv. in an irregular, un- 
common, or extraordinary manner. Eve anoma- 
louſſy proceeded from Adam.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ANO'MALL, S. (nomalie, Fr.) irregularity; or 
a deviation from the eſtabliſhed rules and laws, 
whether thoſe of nature, ſocieties, or particular 


neſs of nature.” SOUTH, © Moſt of theſe anoma- 
lies in writing might be avoided.” HoLDes. - In 
aſtronomy, applied to a planet, is that whereby it 
differs from the aphelion, or apogee, 
ANO'N, Adj. (from à and nubn, Belg.) quickly; 
&© Not without de- 
ſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made out anon.” | 
CLAREND, When applied to viciſſitude, revolu- 
tion, or change of action; it ſignifies, then, after- | 
wards, or ſometimes. ©* On hill ſometimes, anon 
in ſhady vale,” Par. Reg. . 
ANO'NYMOUS, Adj. (« and oa, Gr.) that 
which has not yet received a name. Another 
anonymous inſet of the waters.” Ray. Applied to 
books or publications, that which is without a name, 
or from that which has not the author's name. 
The author's being anonymous.” Dunciap. 
_ ANO'NYMOUSLY, Adv. without a name. 
„The edition is come out anonymouſly.” SWIFT. 
A'NOREXY, S. (aeg, Gr.) a want of appe- 


tite, or a loathing of food ; uſed by medical writers, 
but not very common, a be | 


HI IIS — — 


AN O; THER, Pron. (from an, Sax. one, and 


other, Sax. more or beſides) , ſomething, unlike. 
that which is mentioned; different. Becauſe he 
had another ſpirit.“ Numb. xiv. 24. Another . 


[Jeſus, another ſpirit, another goſpel.” 2 Cor. xi. 4. 


Applied to number, or ſucceſſion, one more; an 
addition; beſides: Have ye another brother.“ 
Gen. xliii. 7. Applied to identity, not the ſame. 
6 Then ſaid he to azother, how much oweſt. thou ?” . 
Luke xvi. 7, Any other, oppoſed to one's ſelf ; 
«© Let another praiſe thee, and not thy own mouth.“ 
Prov. xxvii. 2. Joined with one, it implies a thing 
mutually performed; ſomething reciprocal. “ If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us.“ 1 John 
iv. 12. SY TEE 
A'NSZE, S. (Lat. the plural of anſa, Lat.) in 
aſtronomy, thoſe parts of the ring of Saturn, which 
appear at a diftance from its body, and reſemble a, 


couple of handles., . 5 1 
N Lat.) having han- 
dles. Uſed only by ſcientific writers. 1 


A'NSATED, Part. (anſatus, 


AN'SON (Greonrce Lord) whole merit, as a 
naval commander, raiſed him to the rank of nobility, 
was the ſecond and youngeſt ſon of William Anſon, 
Eſq; of Shuckborough, by Elizabeth, ſiſter to the 
counteſs of Macclesfield, and aunt to the preſent 
earl, Mr. Anſon, having very early devoted himſelf 
to the ſea-ſervice, was made captain of the Weazle 
ſloop in 1722 ; and, the year following, captain of 


the Scarborough man of war. On the breaking out 


of the Spaniſh war, he was recommended to his 
majeſty for the command of a ſquadron deſtined to 

annoy the enemy in the South-Seas; and, by unfte- 
quented navigation, to attack them with yigour in 

their remoteſt ſettlements, A deſign which, had it 

not met with unaccountable delays, would have. 
given, perhaps, an ir:etrievable blow to the Spaniſh 

American power. Mr. Anſon failed from St. Helens 
on the 18th of September, 1740, in the Centurion 
of ſixty guns, with the Glouceſter and Severn of 
fifty each, the Pearl of forty, the Wager ſtore-ſhip, 
and Tryal ſloop. His departure having been re- 
tarded ae months beyond the proper ſeaſon, he 
did not arrive in the latitude of Cape Horn till 
about the middle of the vernal equinox, and in ſuch 
tempeſtuous weather, that it was with much diffi- 
culty that his own ſhip, with the Glouceſter and the 
ſloop, could double that dangerous cape; and his 

ſtrength was conſiderably diminiſhed by the putting 

back of the Severn and Pearl, and the lofs of the 

Wager ſtore-ſhip. Yet, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
appointment, and the havock that the ſcurvy had made 
among the ſhips that were left, he arrived at the fer- 

tile, though uninhabited iſland of Juan Fernandez; 
where having repaired his damages, and refreſhed his 
men, with the above inconſiderable armament, he 
kept, for eight months, the whole coaſt of Peru and 
Mexico in continual alarm, made ſeveral prizes, 
took and plundered the town of Paita, and, by his 
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humane behaviour to his priſoners, impreſſed on their 
minds a laſting idea of, Britiſh generoſity. At 


length with the Centurion only 


the Pacific Ocean in a three months voyage; in the 
courſe of which, his numbers were ſo much. farther 
reduced by ſickneſs, that it; was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty he reached the iſland of Tinian, one of the La- 


drones. The commodore, and moſt of his people, were 


in great danger of being left here for ever, or being im- 
priſoned or maſſacred. by the neighbouring Spaniards ; 
the Centurion. being driven from her anchors, one 
night, in a violent ſtorm, and, after nineteen days 
ablence, being brought back with difficulty, by the 
few hands that were on board. Mr. Anſon arrived 
at Macao, in China, in 1742, where having completely 
refitted his ſhip (as was generally ſuppoſed, for an 
European voyage) he ſteered back as far as the Phi- 


ly (the other two ſhips. 
| having been deſtroyed) he traverſed the vaſt extent of 


r 


lippine iſlands, with a view of meeting the Acapulco 


ſhip; a plan as wiſely laid as it was wiſely conduCt- 


ed. After much beating about and uncertainty, he 


at length got ſight of the ſhip of which he had been 
in ſearch, and ſoon after came up with and took her. 
This crowned his voyage, and greatly enriched him- 


ſelf and his crew. With a handful of men and 


boys (of whom two only were killed) he made this 


vaſt, acquiſition, and took three times his own num- 
ber of priſoners. 


emperor's uſual duties, thus ſupporting the honour 
of his majeſty's flag in thoſe far diſtant regions. On 
his arrival in England (by the Cape of Good Hope) 
after near four years abſence, in June 1744, he found 
that the hand of Providence ſeemed ſtill to protect 
him, having ſailed, in a fog, through the midſt of 
a French fleet, then cruiſing in the Channel. In 
| thor, through the whole of this remarkable voyage, 
he experienced the truth of that ſaying of Teucer, 


which he afterwards choſe for his motto, Nil eſt 


deſperandum.“ Soon after his return, he was ap- 
pointed rear-admiral of the Blue, and one of the 
lords of the admiralty. In April 1745, he was 
made rear-admiral of the White; and, in July 1746, 
vice-admiral of the Blue. He was alſo choſen mem- 
ber of parliament for Heydon in Yorkſhire. That 
winter he commanded the Channel ſquadron, and 
had not duke d*Anville's fleet, returning with diſ- 
grace from North-America, been accidentally ap- 
prized of his ſtation, his long and tempeſtuous cruize 
would then have been attended with his uſual ſuc- 
ceſs, However, in the enſuing ſummer, he was 
once more crowned with wealth and conqueſt, Be- 
ing then on board the Prince George, of ninety 
guns, in company with admiral Warren, and twelve 
other ſhips, he intercepted, off Cape Finiſterre, on 
May 3, 1747, a powerful fleet, bound from France 
to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; and, by his valour 
aud conduct, again enriched himſelf and his officers, 


He returned with his prize to, 
China, where he obtained, with eaſe, at an audience, 
of the viceroy of Canton, an exemption from the 


| 


* 


and ſtrengthened the Britiſh navy, by taking ſix men 


of war, and four Eaſt Indiamen ; not one of that 
fleet eſcaping. The ſpeech of the French admiral, 


M. Jonquiere, on preſenting his ſword to the con- 
queror, deſerves to be recorded: Monſieur vous 
avez vaincu VInvincible, et la Gloire vous ſuit,” 


« Sir, You have conquered the Invincible, and 


Glory follows you,” pointing to the two ſhips ſo 


named, For theſe repeated ſervices, the late king 


rewarded him with a peerage, on the thirteenth of 
June, by the title of lord Anſon, baron of Soberton 


in Hants, On the fifteenth of July, in the ſame 


year, he was appointed vice-admiral of the Red; 
and, on the death of Sir * Norris, was made 


vice-admiral of England. In April, 1748, his lord- 


ſhip married the honourable Miſs Vorke (eldeſt 


daughter of the earl of Hardwicke, then lord high 
chancellor) who died in 1760, without iſſue. In the 
ſame year he was appointed admital of the Blue, when 


he commanded the ſquadron that convoyed the late 
king to and from Holland, and ever after conſtantly 


attehded his majeſty on his going abroad, and on his 
teturn to England. In 
pointed firſt lord of the admiralty, in which poſt he 
continued (with a very ſhott intermiſſion) till his 
death. In 1752 he was appointed one of the lords 


Juſtices, as he alſo was in 1754. That year, on 


the rupture with France, ſo active and ſpirited were 
his meaſures, that a fleet, ſuperior to the enemy, was 
equipped and manned with amazing expedition. In 
1758, being then admiral of the White, . having 
hoiſted his flag on board the Royal George, of o 

hundred guns, he ſailed from, Spithead on the firſt of 
June, with a formidable fleet, Sir Edward Hawke 
commanding under him; and by cruizing * conti-' 
nually before Breſt, he covered the deſcents that 
were made that ſummer at St. Maloes, Cherburg, 
&c. After this, he was appointed admiral and 
commander in chief of his majeſty's fleets, The laſt 
ſervice his lordſhip performed at ſea was the con- 


voying to England our 8 queen; for which 
purpoſe he ſailed from 


| arwich in the Charlotte 
yacht, on the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1761 ; and that 


day month, after a long and tempeſtuous voyage, 
landed the princeſs at the ſame place. At length, 
having been ſome time in a languiſhing ſlate of 


health, he was adviſed to the Bath waters, from 
which he was thought to have received benefit; but, 
ſoon after his return, being ſeized ſuddenly, juſt, 
after walking in his garden, he died at his ſeat at 


Moor- park, in Hertfordſhire on the ſixth of June, 


1762. 

| Fo A'NSWER, V. A. an ſtotrian, Sax.) to give 
that information, which is required by a queſtion. 
They could not anſwer him.“ Luke xiv. 6. To 
reply to an objection, to obviate, or give a ſolution, 


If it be ſaid, &c. I anſwer it is not neceſfary.“ 


BoyLs. To aſſign reaſons; to be accountable for 


| with the particle fer before a thing, and 7o befora'the 


une, 1751, he was ap-" 


* 
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are anſwerably deeper.” BrREREW. 
or leſſer height, anfwerable to the greater, or leſſer | 
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ANT 


eh “ ur author muſt anſwer for it.“ Brow. 
ulg. Err. The miniſtry have loſt America, and 
they ought to anſwer for it.” ** Let thoſe anſiber 
either to God or man.” TEMPLE. To equal, or 
ſatisfy any claim or debt; to pay. Who ſtudies 


day and night—To anſwer all the debt he owes.” 


SHAKEs8P. Hen, IV, To act upon again; mutu- 
ally, or reciprocally to act upon. Do the firings 
2 to thy noble hand?“ DRY D. To bear a pro- 
n to be proportionate to. 

ulk of ſo prodigious a perſon.” Gul LIV. Trav. 
To ſuit, or promote. The moſt deferving object, 
and the moſt likely to anſwer the ends of our cha- 
rity.” Among the Jews, it ſignifies the obviating 
any objection which is not expreſſed; and ſometimes 
is a mere expletive, or at moſt, ſerves to introduce a 
narrative. 


a witneſs, teſtimony or voucher in a perſon's behalf. 
So ſhall my righteouſneſs anſwer for me.“ Gen. 

1 ANSWER, S. (anſware, Sax.) an information, 
or reply to a queſtion ; a ſolution of any difficulty or 
objection, * Jeſus gave him no anſwer.” John 


x Pet. iii. 1 585 
ANSWERABLE, Adj. that which admits of a 


reply; that which is ſo circumſtanced, that a perſon. 


may receive a ſatisfactory information to his enqui- 


' ries. © The queſtion, though obſcure, or intricate, 


is yet anfwerable.” Obliged to aſſign reaſons for, or 
ive an account of. Arſwerable to God only.“ 
Wirr. That which matches, or ſuits ; applied to 
colour, or the fabric of moveables. Anſwerable 


to the hangings of the court,” Exod. xxxviii. 18. 


Worthy of, fit, or ſuitable. 


A'NSWERABLY, Adv. in proportion; in a 


manner which correſponds with, or is ſuitable ; 
with the particle 160. If free from iſlands, they 
« To a greater, 


intenſeneſs'of heat.” Woopw. 

ANSWERER, S. one who anſwers; one who 
ves ſuch information as a queſtion requires. He 
at ſolves, obviates, or clears up the objections of 

an adverſary. 5 5 

A' NT, S. (from æmt, a contraction of æmett, 


Sax. and was afterwards ſoftened into ant) ſmall in- 
ſects, called alſo piſmires, who herd together in great 


numbers on hillocks, remarkable for their induſtry, 
tenderneſs, and ceconomy. ** Go to the ant thou 
Auggard.“ Prov. v. 6. Theſe inſects are famous 


from all antiquity for their ſocial and induftrious 


abits : they are offered as a pattern of parſimony for 
the profuſe, and of unremitting diligence to the flug- 
ard. Itis, however, ſurpriſing that all the writers 
of antiquity ſhould deſcribe this inſe& as labouring 


the winter; it being well known that they 


% Anſwered the 


rrrative, ** The king anſwered and ſaid to Da- 
niel.“ Dan. ii. 26. Peter anſwered and ſaid to 
her.“ Acts v. 8. To vindicate; or be received as 


xix. 9: «© Be ready to give an anſwer to every man.“ 


require 
no ſupply of winter proviſions, as they are actually 
in a ſtate of torpidity during that ſeaſon; But this 
may not, perhaps, be the caſe in ſome of the warmer 
climates, where the winter is mild. The common 
ants are of two or three different kinds; ſome are 
red, others black; ſome have ſtings, others have 
none. Such as have ſtings, inflict their wounds 
with them; ſuch as have not, ſpurt from their 
hinder parts an acid pungent liquor. The body of 
an ant is divided into the head, breaſt, and belly, 
The eyes are black; and under them are two ſmall. 
horns or feelers, The breaſt is covered with a fine 
ſilky hair, from which project ſix legs, the-extre- 
mities of each have two ſmall claws. The body is 
of a brown chefnut colour, ſomewhat reddiſh about 
the belly. Like'bees, they are divided into males, 
females, and the neutral or working tribe. The fe- 
males are larger than the males, and the working 
ants are the ſmalleſt of all. The former in genera 

have wings, the latter never have any; and upon 
them are devolved all the labours that tend to the 
welfare of the community. The males and females 
mix with the working multitude, but ſeem no way 
to partake in the common drudgeries of the ſtate. 
The fond attachment which the working ants ſhew 
to the riſing progeny is amazing: in cold weather 
they convey them in their mouths to the very depths 
of their habitation, where they are leſs ſubject to 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. In a fine day, they re- 
move them nearer the ſurface, where their maturity 


may be aſſiſted by the warm beams of the ſun, The 


ants of Africa are of three kinds, the red, the green, 
and the black; the latter is a very formidable inſect, 
and above an inch in length. Their ſting produces 
great pain, and their depredations are ſometimes ex- 
tremely deſtructive. | ey, 
A'NTA, S. (ante, Lat.) in architecture, a pilaſter 
placed at the corners of the walls of temples; uſed 


by Le Clere for the ſhaft of a pilaſter, without baſe, 


capital, or moulding. | 5 


ANTA'GONIST, S. (from arr, Gr. and afongo,) 


One who contends with another. None daring 


to appear antagoniſi. MiLT, Sampſon. Applied to 
writers, he who oppoſes the opinion, or ſentiments 
of another, * Our — in theſe controver- 
fies.” Hookxr., An oppoſite. The two ex- 


tremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies.” Guard. 


No. 108. In anatomy, that which is ſituated oppo- 
ſite to, and counteracts another; thus the flexor, or 
the muſcle which bends, and the extenſor, or muſcle, 
which extends a limb are called Antagoniſts. 
To ANTAGONUZE, V. A. to ftrive or contend 
againſt another.. £ „ 
ANTANACLA'SIS, S. (of arawacry, Gr.) in 
rhetoric, a figure wherein a word is repeated in a 
different ſenſe, * As let the dead bury their dead; 
the word dead, in the firſt place, ſignifying thoſe 


in the ſummer, and feaſting upon the produce during | who are immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, _"_ 4 
: | ' a 5 enſible 
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ſenſible either to the calls of grace, or their own | 


danger ; and in ul is 
rated from His body. Its Iikewife the reſaming of 
the ſame ſentence, after the intervention of 'ſeveral 
others. © Shall that bears, which does not only feel, 
c. &c, Hall that beart, I ſay, Sc.“ $maurn's Rhet. 
 ANTAPODO'SIS,:S, (from am, Gr. wes.) a 
retreat or returning. In rhetorie, a figure contain 
ing the counterpart . of a' ſimile. Thug, as the 


— - 


Huſbandman weeds his ground, ſe ſhould we weed and | 


the ſecond, one whoſe ſoul is ſepa- | 


of the antediluvien earth.“ Woopw, That which 
relates or belongs to things before the flood... ( Aa- 
tediluvien chronology.” Brown's Vulg. Err. Uſed 
ſubſtantively for the perſons-who lived before the flood, 

ANTELOPE, S. (from am, and e., Gr.) in 
natural hiſtory, a kind of goat. The diſtinguiſhing 
marks of this tribe of animals, by which they differ 
from the goat and deer, are theſe : their horns are 
made differently, being annulated or twiſted ; they 
have bunches of hair upon their fore-legs, and have 


clear our 
podoſis. 3 n 5 1 : 
 ANTARES, S. in eg a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation n SN 
deg. 20 min. 4 ſec. according to Flanftead, 
ANTA'RCTIC, Adj, that which is oppoſite to 
the arc, applied in aſtronomy to the ſouthern pole, 
and circle. The antar#ic pole, in aſtronomy, is the 
ſouth pole, or that part of the heavens to Which the 
ſouth end of the earth's axis points. The antarfic 
pole, in geography, is the ſouthern extremity of the 
Po | ͥ⁰ / Relating he Hd 1 
To ANTECE'DE, V. A. to have à prior ex- 
iſtence; to precede, or go before another in time, 
very ſeldom applied to plate.” * The fabric of the 
world did not long antecad its motion. 
ANTECEDA*NEOUS, Adj. that which is be- 
fore another either in time or place. ES. 
ANTECE'DENCE, 8. priority of exiſtence ; 
exiſtence before ſome period or being. Antecedence 
of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence. Har 


Orig. W ee eee, 
ANTECEDENT, Adj. (anteceders, Lat.) in a 
general ſenſe,” prior; before; or - exiſting before, 
„Without any antecedent ſin.” SouTH; | Uſed with 
the particle to. *Exiftence © muſt be antecedent to 
merit.” CoLLiER. Uſed. ſubſtantiyely, it implies 
the thing which is prior in time, or which muſt have 
ne before, It is indeed the neceffary antecedent.” 
oUTH. In mar, the noun, which in the order 
of conſtruction goes before 2 relative, as North 
who beggared us. The word North is the ante- 
cedent, which goes before the relative ubo. 
_ _ 'ANTECE'DENTLY, Adv. previouſly ; prior to. 
«« Conſider Him trtectdently to his creation.” Sour 
* ANTECE'SSOR;'S. 


mind;:” the words in italics are the Anta- | 


before another in the order of time . 
ANTE-CHA!MBER, S. (written generally, but 
improperly, antichamber) a chamber which leads to a | 
ſtate room, or chief apartment. b 
To ANTED ATE, V. A. (from ante, before, 
and datum, ſupine of 4s, Lat. to give) to place too 
early, or before its real period. By reading a man 
does, as it were, antedate his life.” CoLLIER, To 
enjoy a thing in imagination before it exiſts. a- 
tedate the bliſs above.” Poll. 4 
— ANTEDILU'VIAN, Adv. (from ante, before, 
and diluvium, a flood, or deluge) that exiſted, or had 


o 
ne who precedes, or 5 1 


a ſtreak of black, red, or brown, on the lower part 


| of their ſides; and in the internal fide of the ear, 


there are three ſtreaks of whitiſh hair. Moſt of theſe 
animals inhabit the hotteſt paris of the glote; or at 
leaſt-thoſe parts of the temperate zone, which lie 
ſo near the tropics as to form a doubtful climate, 
It is, however, remarkable, that notwithſtanding 
the warmth of North-America _— ſuited to their 
nature, yet not a ſingle ſpecies has ever been difco- 
vered in any part of the new world; but they are 
very numerous in Aſia and Africa, Almoſt every 
ſpecies of the antelope bave the following general 
agreements: they are animals of a moſt elegant and 
active make, of a reſtleſs and timid diſpoſition, 
extremely vigilant, of great vivacity, remarkably 
ſwift and. agile, and moſt of their boundings are ſo 
light and ſo elaſtic, as to ſtrike the ſpectator with 
aſtoniſhment, Like the hare, its hinder-legs are 
longer than thoſe before, which add to its ſecurity 
in aſcending or deſcending fteep places ; like the 
ſheep, they have all a cloven hoof; and they have 
alſo permanent horns ; but thoſe of the female are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the male. The chace of theſe 
animals is a favourite diverſion with the eaſtern na- 
tions, therefore the beſt proofs of the rapid ſpeed of 
the antelope tribe may be collected from them. Ber- 
| nier, in his travels, informs us, that the greyhound, 
which is the fleeteſt of all dogs, is unequal in the 
courſe; and the ſportſman requires the aid of the 
Ds trained to the work, to _ on the animal 
and impede its motions, to give the dogs an oppor= 
tunity of overtaking it. In India and Perſia, a kind 
of leopard is made uſe of in the ehace : it is not by 
ſwiftneſs of foot that this animal takes its prey, but 
by the greatneſs of his ſprings, by motions ſimilar to 
that of the antelope z but if, in the firſt attempt, the 
leopard ſhould fail, the game eſcapes. - The flect- 
neſs of the antelope was proverbial in the country 
it inhabited, even in the earlieſt times: the Gadites 
were ſaid to be as ſwift as the roes upon the moun- 
tains. What is extremely ſingular, this animal will 
| ſtop for a moment in the midſt of its courſe, to gaze 
at its purſuers, and then reſume its flight. Of all 
creatures in the world the antelope is ſuppoſed to have 
the moſt beautiful eye; it is extremely brilliant, 


— 


_ 


and yet ſo meek that all the Eaſtern poets compare 


the eyes of their miſtreſſes to thoſe: of this animal. 
Aine el Czazel, or Vou have the eyes of an ante- 
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A . can pay) + | "Of the antelope, 3 ſpecies 
form' herds of two or three thouſands, while others 
aſſemble. in fmall parties of five or fix, They 
nerally inhabit billy. countries, though ſome — Fl 
in the plains: they brouze and feed on the tender 
ſhoots of trees, like the goat, which renders their 
Reſh delicious; but thoſe which are fattened in 
Houſes have not that excellent flavour. Moſt of the 
Fyſtematic writers have claſſed this animal with the 
goat kind; but the antelope forms an intermediate 
genus, a link between the goat and the deer. With 
the firſt, they agree in the texture of the horns, 
which have à core in them; ans they are perma- 
nent: with the latter, in their fleetneſs and the ele- 
-gance bf their form. They properly fill up the in- 
-tetval between theſe two kinds of animals; fo that | 
it · is no eaſy matter to diſcover where the goat E008, 
"me the deer may be ſaid to begin. | 
- ANTEMERUDIAN, Adj. before non. 
' ANTEMU'NDANE, Adj. that which was be- 
. Je creation of the world. 
AN TEPAST, S. a foretaſte, or earneſt, of. ſome- 
Oy future. dupe, to excite our guſt,” ny 
of Biety, . | 
ANTEPENU'LT, or  ANTEPENU'LTIMA, 
S. (Lat.) in grammar, the laſt ſyllable but two of a 
word; as the ſyllable nul in the word antepenultima. 
ANTEPILEPTIC, Adj. (from ar, and runs 
Gr.) in medicine, remedies againſt convulſions. 


* — 
— 


* ANTERVORITY, 8. the ſtate of being before 


another with reſpect to time or place. 
ANTE'RIOR, Adj. or ANTE/ RIOUR, (Lat. 
before another: with regard to time or place. "a The 
anteriar or upper part.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
AN TES, S. in architecture, pillars of large di. 
menſions ſupportin the front of a building. 
ANTESTA'TURE, S. (from anti/to, Lat.) in 
ſortification, an intrenchment of palliſadoes or ſacks 
of earth, caſt:up in order to diſpute the remainder 
of a piece of ground, after the enemy is maſter of 
the other part, 
ANTHE'LIX, S. (from ami, and out, Gr.) the 


inward ofotuberance of the external ear. 


— 


ANTHELMINTHIC, Adj. (from am, and a- 


pug, Gr.) in medicine that which kills worms; a 
ve: mifuge. Anthelminthics, or contrary to worms. 
An Ur R. 

ANTHEM, 8. (ant hema, Ital. 1 Gr.) a 
kymn performed i in two parts by the oppoſte members 
of a choir, Socrates ſays, Ignatius was the inventor 
og it among the Greeks, and St. Ambroſe among the 

atins, ; 


a treatiſe of flowers, a collection of the molt beau- 
tiful paſſages of one ot more authors; whence 
the collection of Greek epigrams, is tiled Antholegia. | 


ANTHRACO!'SIS, S. Gr. ) in medicine, a diſ- 


eaſe in the bulb of the eye, or eyelids, occaſioned by 
a corroſive humour, and attended with a ſwelling of 
the parts "os ning. 5 


 ANTHO'LOGY, 8. (from avbes, and be, Gr.) | 


——— 
— 


Tn” 


1 


1 


ANTHROPOMANCY; L, (row . Gr) | 
a ſpecies. of, divination, How. a le en 


or viſcera of a human body. „ 
ANTI, (Gr.) a particle, which in compoſitions, = 
ſignifies contrary or oppoſite; and in works of litera-. 


& * 732 


ure is prefixed to the anſwers, wrote in oppoſition 


to an author; as Anti- Catones, the name of the an- 


wers Julius Cæſar wrote to the objections. made. 


againſt him by Cato. 
A'NTIACID, Adj. that hi ch is of a nature 
contrary to acid, an alkali. Oils are @nitiacide” 


ARBUTH. 
ANTI-ARTHRITICS, 8. (Gr.). remedies 4 
gainſt the 1 47 
ANTI-BA'CCHUS, 8. in ancient poetry, a fogt 
conſiſting of three ſyllables, the two firſt of hic 
are long, and the third ſhort, as in virtute ; 3 the ſylli- 
bles vi and tu are long, and- 16 is hort. 


| ANTI-CHAMBER, 8. See AuTACEA RER. 


A'NTI-CHRIST, 8. in its primary ſenſe, one 


who oppoſes the doctrine and miſſion of f In 


a more conſined ſenſe,. a tyrant, ho, at the latter 
end of the world is to make himſelf very. conſpicuous 
in his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, in je opinion of 
the papiſts; but the proteſtants aſſert, that anti- chriſt 
is already come; that he is the pope; and the coun- 
cil of Gap, carried things ſo far in 1603, as to in · 


ſert it as an article in their creed, chat the Pops was 


anti- chriſt. N 

DANTI-CHRISTIAN, Aj. contrary, or oppp- 
ſite to J 

een TIANISM, . any doAcine,..or | 
opinion, contrary to. HMT U ty. 

AN TI-CHR STIA'NITY, 8. Se Aurr- 
chRISTIANIS M. 

ANTI. CHRO'NISM, 8. (fo am, and Vene 
Gr.) that which is e to the right order of 
time. 

To ANTICIPATE, v. A. (from ante before, 
and capie, Lat. to take) to be beforehand with ano- 


ther, in taking, ſo as to diſappoint him that comes 


after. To do or enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 
To render the applications or advice of another. uſe- 
iſe, Ne it before him. 

CIPA'TION, S. the dating a thing ear- 


* ler than its due period. . Four days too late, by 


reaſon of: the aforeſaid anticipation.” HoLDERN. 
The enjoyment of a thing in imagination, before its 
real exiſtence z a fore taſte ; an implanted or innate 
opinion ſuppoſed to be in the mind, before it is ca- 
pable of diſcovering the reaſons on which it is 
founded. 

A'NTIC,. S. (a Tantigue, Fr.) one who plays 


tricks, and makes uſe of odd and uncommon geſtures; 


Wo * andrew; a buffoon. 
TICLY, Adv. in the manner of an antic or 
. 3 with odd eſticulations and grimaces. : 
ANTICLIMARX, S. (from anti, and , Gr.) 


| in Ss a vicious figure, wherein the la { ntence 
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or member is weaker in its fiznification, inſtead of 
being ſtronggt, or bo WY SO firſt, See CLIMAX. 
ANTICONVU'LSLVE, Adj. in phyfic, medi- 
cines againſt-convulſions | 
ANTICOR, S. in farsiery, a ſwelling of a round 
figure, cauſed by bilous humours, in a horſes breaſt 
oppoſite to.his:heart+;, which would prove fatal, un- 
leſs brought to a fuppuration. ., 
A'NUL-COU'RTIER,.S. one wao, oppoſes the 
meaſures. of the court. PR 
ANTIDO TAL, Adj. having che quality of pre- 
venting the effects of any contagion, or poiſon. 
A'NTIDOTE, S. (antidatus, Lat.) a medicine 
given to expel poiſon, or prevent its effects, and to 


guard ftom contag ion. ü 58 
ANTIGUA, or ANTE'GO, S. one of the 
Caribbee or Leeward Iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, E. 
of Nevis-and St Kitt's, about fix leagues in dia- 
meter, ang. ſixty miles in circumference, contains 
74,000 acres, aud makes 16,000 hogſheads of ſugar 
yearly. Its inhabitants, including whites and blacks, 
amount to about 34, ooo; it was diſcovered by Sir 
Tho. Warner 1623, and ſettled in 1636. The firſt 
grant was to William Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
and a colony planted by him in 1666; in which year 
the French took it by ſurprize: Col. Chriſtopher 
Coddrington raiſed its reputation in 1690. In 1707 
it was very much damaged by a dreadful hurricane. 
In 1736 was the plot of three Indians, who con- 
veyed gun-powder under the room wherein the gou 
vernor was to give a ball; but was rendered abortive; 
Its governor is captain-general of all the Caribbee. 
Iſlands, The weather is hotter here than at Barbat 
does, and the ſoil is ſandy, This iſland is divided 
into five pariſhes, four of which are towns; viz. 
St. John's town, Falmouth, Parham, Bridge-town, 
and St. Peter's. Lat. 16. deg. 57 min. N. Long. 
60 deg. 50 min. W. $4 „ 


ANTLULLES, S. a ſmall cluſter of illands in the 


Weſt-Indies, extending from 18 to 24 deg. N. Lat. 
| 2 diſtinguiſhed into windward and leeward 
iſlands, 
ANTILO'GARITHM, S. the compliment of à 
logarithm, or its difference from one of go degrees. 
ANTULOGY, S. (Gr. of ar, and zes, )., con- 
tradiction; applied to thoſe paſſages of an author, 
wherein there ſeems to be, or really is, a manifeſt 
contradiction. | : 


ANTI-MONA'RCHICAL, Adj. (from am, and | 


poregxin, Gr.) contrary to monarchy, or that ſpecies 
of government wherein the chief rule is inveſted in a 
e or ew. „ 
ANTIMONIAL, Adj. (from antimony) conſiſt- 
ing of, or having the qualities of antimony, | 

A'NTIMONY, S. (the 12 of the ancients, 
and gui of the Greeks,) It is a mineral ſubſtance, 
poſſeſſing all the properties of a metal, excepting 


malleability and pry is found in moſt mines, 


| guiſhed into two ſorts, crude and prepared. Crude a- 


from the mines: Prepared antimony is that which is 


purified by chemiſtry. As its operations are violent 


and precarious, it ſhould be truſted only in the hands 
of difcretion ; though indeed it enters into moſt of the 


of iron, and in refining uu 
 ANTINEPHRITIC 


ſect, who look upon the performance of moral duties 


| as infignificant, and prefer the articles of faith to 


thoſe which enjoin practical holineſs, - * 


# 


laws, or the different- parts of the ſame law. 


Lycus, king of «Thebes, who being deflowered b 
Jupiter in the form of a ſatyr, brought. fort 
Amphion and Zethus. Another Antiope was queen 
of the Amazons, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
 Sythians,- invaded the Athenians, but was vanquiſh- 
ed by Theſeus.: + i „ 

| N. TI-PARALV TIC, Adj. remedies for «the 
E ANTIPATHE:TICAL, Adj, (from antipathy ) 


tical to all venomous creatures.“ HowWELL, * 
- tural averſion to any particular object; which ope- 


rates ſo ſtrongly, as neither to be controuled by the 
will, nor reaſon: uſed with the particles againſt, to, 


and formerly with : A mortal aniipathy againſt ſtand- 


ing armies.“ SwiFT# ** "The ſtrong antipatly of 


ood to bad,” Pope. . © An antipathy with air,” 


Bac: This laſt conſtruction is now obſolete, 
Gr.) in philoſophy, the action of two contrary qua- 


the oppoſition of the other. | 
_;: ANFIPESTILE'/NTIAL, Adj. that which is 
intended to prevent .or remove the effects of the 
plague. 5 : 2 
* ANTV/PODAE, Adj. thoſe: who are antipodes 
with reſpe& to their ſituation. ** Antipodal to the 
Indians.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 
:; ANPUPODES, S. (by ſome accented on the laſt 
ſyllable but one, and viciouſly pronounced as if 2 
word of three ſyllables, from amy over-againſt, or 
| oppoſite,” and welt;; the plural. of wovs, Gr. a foot) in 


thoſe who live fo diametrically oppoſite to each other, 


but eſpecially thoſe of ſilver and lead; and is dildin- | 


of the-one,- are contrary to thoſe of the other; that 


| 


timony implies that it is in the ſame ſtate as it comes 


noſtrums of empirics, It is not confined to medi- 
cine, but employed in caſt ing cinnon=balls, and bells, 
metalline ſpecula, and types for printing z. in melting 
\ S.(from-arngand uhr; ) 
| remedies in diſorders of the reins and kidneys. 


ANTINO'MIANS, (from am, and s-, Gr.) a 


AN'TINOMY,.-S.' a contradiction between two 
ANTTVOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, was the. wife of 


having a natural averſion to a -thing ; '** Antipatbe- 


* ANTIPA'THY, S. (from antipathie, Fr.) a na- 


ANTIPERTSTASIS, S. (from arr, and r“ 


-lities,- whereby the force of the one is increaſed by 


geography, thoſe who live on the-contrary ſide of the 
globe, with their feet direMy oppoſite to ours; or 


that if a right line were continued through the earth, 
each of its extremities. would touch the ſcet of one 
Jof the parties. The ſummer, winter, day, and night 
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is, when it is ſummer with the one, it is winter with 
other, &c. — 1 . 
ANTIPOꝰ PE, S. a falſe pope, or one who uſurps 
the popedom. 1 * 1 | 
ANTIPTO'SIS, S. (from am, Gr. and res,) 
in grammar, à figure wherein one caſe is uſed in- 
ſtead of another. | 
A'NTIQUARY, S. (antiguarius, Lat.) a perſon 
Who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquities, 
whether they are mottos, inſeriptions, or ancient ma- 
nuſcripts; and makes collections for that purpoſe. 
It is uſed as an adjective by Shakeſpeare, to imply old, 
ancient, or ſormer, alluding to the ſtudies and re- 
ſearches of antiquaries. “ Inſtruted by the anti- 
guary times.“ Troil. and Creſſ. This is a very 
unuſual, if not an improper acceptation. | 
To A'NTIQUATE, V. A. (antique, Lat.) to 
render uſeleſs; in the paſſive, to be grown out of 
uſe, ** To antiquate and arrogate ſome old ones.” 
HALxs, ©** Without defending his antiguated words.“ 
Dv. ä 1 
ANTI OUE, Adj. (antigue, Fr.) pronounced 
fike the French, antee+) that which was in faſhion in 
' former or ancient times, in oppoſition to modern. 
« The old and antique ſong.” SHAaKkEse., That 
which is really old; whoſe antiquity is genuine and 
indiſputable. ©* Being true antigue.” PRIoR. Old 
« Arrayed in antique robe,” Fairy Q 
" Antic, wild, old; out of the faſhion, uncouth, an 
ridiculous for its antiquity, - ** Not ancient but an- 
| tique.” Donne, Uſed ſubſtantively for a genuine 
piece of antiquity, or a relic of the ancients, ** Both 
very choice antiques.” SWIFT's Will. | 
 ANTVQUENESS, S. the quality which deno- 
minates a thing a genuine relic N % Some- 
thing venerable in the antigueneſt of the Work.“ 
ADDISON., e | > 
ANTIQUITY, S. (from antiguitat, Lat.) that 
time or period which has long preceded: the preſent. 
The moſt conſummate ſtateſman of all antiguzty.” 
| Freehold. No. 51. Ancient writers; thole who 
lived in former times; the hiſtories wrote at a great 
diſtance before the preſent period. All antiquity 
has avowed.” Rareicn. The relics or productions 
of ancient times. To extinguiſh all. heathen 
antiquities.” Bacon, A long period of exiſtence; 
long life; or old age. Every part about you 
Þlaſted with antiquity.” SHAKEsSP. Hen. IV. | 
- ANTISCORBU'TICAL, Adj. remedies againſt 


the ſcurvy. | 
S. (from am, and , Gr.) 


— "a3 


* 


o 


y 
ANTISPA'SIS, 
the drawing or revulſion of a humour from one part 
into another, I 
ANTISPASMO'DIC, Adj. (from am, Gr. and 
rache) remedies againſt the cramp, or any other 
contractions of the muſcles or tendons. 
ANTISPA'STIC, Adj. remedies which caufe a 
removal or revulſion of the humours. | 


ſecond and third long.. 
"ANTISPLENE'TIC, Adj. remedies again the 
ſpleen. ͤ TY AC PPAR 
6 ANTISTROPHE, S. (from , and re, Gr.) 
a dance of the ancients, wherein they uſed to turn 
- ſometimes to the right, and ſometimes to the left; 
in allufion to which one part of a lyric ode is called 
by the ſame name ; becauſe the perſon, who repeated 
it, uſed at that time to change his poſition ;' it is ge- 
nerally an eccho of the ſtrophe. Among the Greeks, 
the antiſtrophe made one of the three parts of their 
ode; the other two were called the ſtrophe, and epade, 


lables, the firſt and laſt of which” are ſhort,” and tho 


In grammar, it is uſed for a figure, wherein two terms 


that depend on each other are —— converted, ay 
the king's miniſter, or the miniſter of the king. 

ANTISTRUMA'TIC, Adj. remedies againſt a 
ſcorphulous humour, or the king's evil. Diſtilled 
milk with ns 6g op W18EM. |. F162] 

ANTFTHESIS, 8. (Gr. in the plural antitheſes, 
from am, and r:fyu,) in rhetoric, a figure wherein 
oppoſite qualities are placed in contraſt, or compared 
with each other,' in order'to illuſtrate, amplify, and 
adorn the ſpeech of an orator, or piec 


piece of any 
author; a beautiful inftance of this is in the following 
verſe of Denham“ Though deep yet clear, though 
gentle, yet. not dull, &c.”—In the uſe of it great 
care ſhould be taken not to carry it to excels, like 
Seneca, whoſe writings are, in ſome parts, a mere 
play upon words, 1 SO: 
| _A'NTITYPE, S. in divinity, that which is 
formed according to a model, or pattern; à general 
ſimilitude, or reſemblance of circumſtances.” That 
which has been previouſly repreſented by ſome type, 
as the death of Chriſt for the ſins of the world, by 
the ſacrifice of the paſchal lamb ; the lamb being the 
type or hieroglyphic repreſentation of Chriſt's death, 
and his crucifixion, the completion, ſubſtance, reality 
| or N ſhadowed out by it. VI OBE CO 
| , ANTITY'PICAL, Adj. that which anſwers to 
| fome type; or is conformable to ſome model or 
pattern. | 8 44 
 . ANTIVENE'REAL,. Adj. remedies againſt ve- 
nereal complaints. 3 ern 
 A'NTLER, S. among hunters, the firſt pearls 
which grow about the bur of a deer's horns :: ſome- 
times uſed in a more general ſenſe for any of the 
branches, INT pats | FR | 
ANTCE'CI, S. (has no ſingular, from am, ind 
er, Gr. to dwell) in geography, thoſe who lire 
under the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but in 
different parallels, the one being as far diſtant from 
the equator S. as the others are N. their longitude 
is the fame, as are likewiſe their*noon, midnight, 
and all their days; but their ſeaſons are contrary, it 
being autumn with the one, when it is ſpring with 
the other, &c, The inhabitants of Peloponneſus 
are the Antceci to thoſe of the Cape gf Good- 
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ANTONOMA SIA, 8. (from n, Gr. and 
enz) in rhetoric, a figure wherein the name of ſome 
dignity, office, proſeffion, ſcience, or trade, or ſome 
ſignificant epithet is put for a perſon's proper name. 
As the Philoſopher, for Newton; the Poet, for 
Poper the Admiral, for Rodney; the Orator for 
Burke. e den 4a 
. ANTWERD, S. the capital of à province of the 
fame name in the Auſtrian Netherlands; in a low 
fenny or marſhy ground, on the eaſt of the Scheld. 
Its principal ſtreet, named Mere, is ſo broad that fix 
coaches may go abreaft in it. The exchange coſt 

00,000 crowns building, and was that from which 
Vir Thomas Greſham took the model of the Royal 
Exchange. This place is famous for its Mechlin lace ; 
in 1583, Francis Valois, duke of Alencon, attempted 
to ſurprize it, but loſt 1500 of his 'men killed, 
among which were 300 noblemen, and upwards of 
3000 who were taken priſoners, with the lofs only 
of eighty men on the fide of the Antwerpers. The 
duke of Parma took it in 1585, after a twelvemonth's 
ſiege. It was ſeized by the French in 1700, but 


ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough, though 


defended by a numerous garriſon, after a month's 
fiege, in 1706 the French indeed attempted to re- 
take it, but in vain. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. Long. 
deg. 15 min. E | 
A'NVIL, S. (@nfilt, Sax.) a large maſs.of iron, 
on which handierafts lay their work to forge, or beat 
it into its deſigned ſhape. They are either forged or 
caſt ; but the former are beſt; providing the upper 
part is ſteel. In a ſecondary ſenſe, it implies any 
thing which is ſubject to blows. © The anvil of my 
ſword.” SHAKEs?. Figuratively, uſed with- the 
particle upon, it implies that a thing is in agitation, 
is in readineſs, or under conſideration. Knowing 
what was upon the anvil.” SWIFT, 
A'NUS, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the orifice of the 
inteſtines : likewiſe a ſmall hole in the third ventricle 
of the brain. In botany, the poſterior, or back 
opening of a monopetalous flower, or that which has 
but one petal, - Oe, 
 ANXVETY, S. (anxietas, Lat.) concern; un- 
eaſineſs of the mind, cauſed by its apprehenſion of 
the conſequences of ſome future event. Among 
phyſicians, any uneaſineſs occaſioned by the violence 
of a diſorder. 8 
A'NXIOUS, Adj. vexed and uneaſy on account 
of the uncertainty of ſome event. Very ſolicitous 
to. find out the ſenſe of an author; diſturbed, or not 
bearing with an equal temper of mind, the impreſ- 
ſions of any preſent evil: uſed with the particle 


q 


of in the latter, and with for or about in the former 


ſenſes. = . LEY 

A'NXIOUSNESS, S. the being ſuſceptible, or 
foon affected with anxiety, See ANXIETY. 

A'NY, Adj. (of anig, enig, Sax.) applied to time, 

it denotes either of the parts of which it is 8 

A time theſe four hours.“ SHARK RSH. Every 

7 | 


— 


| one, applied to a whole collective body. Any one 
who ſees it will own.” Pops. Applied to ſpace, 
either of its parts without reſtriction. Motion 
begun any where below.” Lock, One, in oppoſi- 
tion to none. Neither is there any that can deli- 
ver.” Deut. xxxii. 30. | | 
A'ORIST, S. (are., Gr.) in the Greek gram» 


or future, 


and the great canal from whence the blood is con- 


| veyed to every part of the human body, 


APA'CE, Adv. applied to things in motion, 
ſwiftly ; applied to time, quickly, or ſpeedily ; ap- 
plied to quantity, in great numbers, and applied to 
the tranſition, from one flate to another, in haſte, 
with ſpeed. ** He giows apace.” | 

APA'RT, Adv, (apart, Fr.) ſeparate, or at 


Set 
apart for God.” Prior... Separately, oppoſed to td- 
ther, diſtinctly. © Afterwards nameth them apart.” 
| RALEIGH.. After the verb put it implies retirement, 
or quitting a former place. Put apart your at- 
tendants.“ SHAKEs8P, At the end of a ſentence 
after the word compliment, &c. it implies abſtaining 
from, or laying aſide. Compliments apart. 
Malice apart. . 
: APA'RTMENT, S.. (apartement, Fr.) a part of 
a houſe; a room. ws | 
A' FAT H, S. (from and wate-, Gr.) a. freedom 
from all paſſion, a ſtate of inſenſibility. A 
APE, S. (ape, Iſl. aep, Belg.) in natural hiſtory 
an animal reſembling the human form; of which 
there are a variety of ſpecies; the toes of their feet 
are as long as their fingers; their hair is red inclining 
to a green ; they live on the tops of trees; have 
pockets on each fide their jaws, which ſerve them as 
ſtore- places. The females have but a ſingle young 
one, which they carry on their back, and, when 
they ſuckle it, take it in their arms and giie it the 
breaſt, in the ſame manner, as a woman does to her 
child : they are very remarkable for their mimicking 
the actions of human creatures; hence the word is 
uſed in a ſecondary ſenſe, for one who uncouthly, 
or affectedly, imitates another. See Monkey. 
To A'PE, V. A. to mimic or imitate, in allu- 
fion to the characteriſtic of the ape mentioned 
above, See APE. | ; | 
- APE'AK, Adj. in a poſture to pierce ; a tilt. 
' A'PER, S. one who mimics or imitates the actions 
of another. Au imitator; a mimic.. 
APE'RIENT, Part... (aperiens, from aper io, to 
open) in medicine, that which bas the quality of 


opening; applied to gentle purges. hee oaks 
F APERT ON, S. /apertio, Lat.) an opening; a. 
| uk pallige 


mar, a tenſe whoſe ſignification is not limited or de- 
terminate, but is applied either to time preſcat, paſty, 


AO'RTA, S. (a., Gr.) the great artery riſing: 
immediately out of the left ventricle of the heart; 
the trunk out of which all the other arteries ſpring, 


diſtance. * In a way apart from the multitude.” 
' RALEIGH. Aſide, or for a particular uſe, 
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Paſſage; a gap; an aperture; ox the action of mak- 
ing an opening, or paſſage. 5 

APER'TURE,S. (apertus, Lat.) the act of open- 
ing. An open place, or opening; a paſſage. 
APE TALOUS, Adj. (from «, and emo, Gr.) 
in botany, without petala, or flower leaves. 

APE' FALOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
without petala, or flower leaves, 4: 
A' PEX, 8. (Lat.) the top point, or ſummitof any 
7. og + in geometty, the angular point of a cone, or 
any like figure. | | | 
APHAEZ'RESIS, S8. (afaizw, Gr.) in rhetoric, a 
figure, wherein a word or ſyllable is taken away from 

the beginning of a word, as in the ingenious motto 
of Sir John Philips, amore, more, ore, re. 

APHE'LION,S. (of amo, from, and e., Gr.) in 
aſtronomy, that point of the earth, or a planet's or- 
un in which it is at its greateſt diſtance from the 

8 
A'PHORISM, S. (from apo, Gr.) a maxim, 
or principle, in any ſcience; a ſentence compre- 
hending all the properties of a thing in a conciſe 
manner, 1 | 

APHORIL'STICAL, Adj. that which is com- 
poſed in the manner of aphoriſms, or maxims ; in 
ſentences unconnected, but containing important 
remarks, = 


| marks on young calves, to 


APHORI'STICALLY, Adv. in the manner of 


an aphoriſm. : 
A'PHRONITRE, S. (from ge., and new, Gr.) 
in natural hiſtory, a kind of natural ſalt petre ga- 


thering like froth on old walls, now called ſalt- petre | 


of the rock. ; 
A'PIARY,, S. (apiarium, from apis, a bee) the 


place where bees are kept; which ſhould be ſheltered 


from high winds, and defended from poultry ; whoſe 
dung is very offenſive to this animal. 

A*PICES,'S. (the plural of apex, Lat.) in botany, 
little knobs growing on the tops of the ſtamina, or 

chives of flowers. i * 

APIE'CE, Adv. each; or ſeparately taken. A 

farthing a-piece.” SWIFT. | 
_ © A'PIS, S. in mythology, a deity amang the 
Egyptians, repreſented by an ox, with certain ex- 
ternal marks. Into this animal, according to the 
Egyptians, the ſoul of the Great Oſiris retired, and 
withdrew itſelf from the world, He gave this crea- 
ture the preference, becauſe the ox is the ſymbol of 
agriculture, the perfection of which this prince had 
very much at heart. The ox, apis, muſt have a ſtar 


in the forehead ; that is, a ſquare white mark, the 


figure of an eagle on his back, a knot under his 
tongue in the ark of a beetle, the hair of his tail 

. and a creſcent on his right flank; and the 
cow that bore him muſt have been conceived by a 
clap of thunder. As it is difficult to apprehend 
nature ſhould produce an animal with all theſe 
marks, requiſite for an apis, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


the prieſts cook care, by impreſſing the neceſſary 


| 
4 


1 imifative. 


at. eo. do. a; _ _— * 


be provided always with 
one. | 2 11 111 | 


; * N e lee 11 5 SIP 4 
A!'PISH, Adj. this word has various ſignificatione, 
on account of it being applied to the different qua- 
lities of an ape; thus, it ſignifies mimicking, or 
« Apiſb nation.” SHAKESP, Rich, III. 
Affected, or foppiſh. © French nods and apr 
courteſy.” SHAKEsP. Rich. III. Silly, inſignificant, 
empty, ſpecious. Apiſb ſophiſtry.” GLAN, Wan- 
ton, playful, : and mimicking at the ſame time. 
„ Apiſb tolly.” PRIOR. 8 264 
A'PISHLY, Adv. like an ape; full of wanton- 
neſs, mimickry, uncouthneſs, and affeQation. _ - 
APOCALY'PSE, S. (from awzoazunle, Gr.) in its 
primary ſignification, a revelation, or the diſcovery 
of ſomething by the Deity, before unknown: to 
mankind. Applied peculiarly to ſignify the book 
of Revelation, which appears to be written by St. 
John, from ſeveral paſſages and peculiar expreſſions 
to be found in it; and the teſtimony of Irenzus, 
Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrius, Origen, and 
Tertullian. | 5 
APOCALY'PTICAL, Adj. containing the reve- 
lation of any thing myſterious  . _ 
APOCALY'PTICALLY, Adj. in ſuch a 
manner, as to reveal a myſtery, or ſomething not 
diſcoverable, or diſcovered, by the .exerciſe of un- 
aſſiſted reaſon, , * _.. | | . 
APO COPE, S. (from awe, Gr. and e,) in 
grammar, a figure wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable 
of a word is cut off, as thro' for through; byp' for 
hypocondriac. . 
APO CRYPHA, S. (from «=o, and gie, Gr.) 
in its primary ſignification, ſomething which is not 
known ; applied to books, it denotes that their authors 
are not certainly known; and conſequently their au- 


- thority and genuineneſs uncertain. Divines uſe the 


word .in this .ſenſe when ſpeaking of thoſe books 
which the Jews did not receive into their canon of 
inſpired writing; and the church of England, tho' 
ſhe allows them to be read to her congregation, yet 
denies them to be of any authority in eſtabliſhing 
any doctrine. 1 
APO'CRYPHAL, Adj. off doubtful authority; 
not.inſerted in the canon of ſcripture, on 45 
APO'CRYPHALLY, Adv. in a manner which 
is in want of authority, or the marks of authen- 
ticity. . 3 N 
APO'CRYPHALNESS, S. that quality which 
— the want of authenticity in any writing or 
roof. | | 1 
APODIC'TICAL, Adj. (from a., Gr.) de- 
monſtrative, or ſo plain and convincing, that no 
perſon can refuſe his aſſent to it. Applied in logic 
to a ſyllogiſm. | . 4 
APO'LLO, S. (Lat.) in mythology, the ſon of 
Jupiter and Latona, born at Delos; one of the 
heathen deities, to whom they attributed the art of 
divination, and the patronage of phyſic, and * 


* 


- 


—_— 


| "APO 


fon. Said to have killed the ſerpent Pytho; becauſe 
its heat exhales peſtilential vapours ; © repreſerited 
with long hair, in alluſion to the ſun beams. The 


fable, reported | of his feeding Admetus's ſheep, ' 


denotes that all creatures are ſuſtained by' his genial 
warmth; and his killing the Cyclops for forging 
Jupiter's thunderbolts, his diſperſing thoſe peſtilen- 
tial vapours which are fatal' to mankind. He is 


called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, and] 
Apollo in the infernal regions, and is repreſented with | 


an harp to ſhew the harmony of our ſyſtem; with a 


buckler, to denote his defending the earth; and with | | 
to diſcharge phlegm. 


arrows, to fignify his power of life and death. In 
the character of the Sun he was repreſented in a 
chariot, drawn by four horſes z each night he went 
to repoſe with Thetis in the ocean, and, in the 
morning, the hours got read 
barred the gates of light, He reſembled his father 
Jupiter in his propenſity to love, and ſpent ſome 
time with Venus in the ifle of Rhodes, when the ſky 
| rained gold, and the earth was covered with lilies 
and roſes, | | : 9 
__ APOLOGE'TICAL, Adj. (from eawoyw,) that 

which is ſaid, or written in defence of any-perſon, or 


APOLOGE'TICALLY, Adj. in the manner o 


an anſwer, defence, or d | 

APO'LOGIST, S. one who writes or ſpeaks in 
vindication of another; one who endeavours to ex- 
tenuate the faults of another.. 8 
 - To APOLOGLUZE, V. A. to plead in favour of 
a perſon, or thing; to defend, or excuſe, a perſon, 
or thing. Uſed with the particle for, before the ſub- 
ject << I ought to apologize for my indiſcretion.” 

ARE Sl. 7 J 

' APO'LOGUE, S. (from , and ee, Gr.) a 
ſtory, or fiction, which is formed to convey ſome 
moral and intereſting truth to the mind, under the 
images of beaſts, and other rational animals; a fable: 
it is diſtinguiſhed from parable, becauſe that might 
have happened, but this could not; and the actors 
in that are rational beings z but thoſe of the apologue 
are irrational, =; | 

APO'LOGY, S. (from ara, Gr.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a juridical word, implying a diſcourſe 
made by a defendant, to clear himſelf from a charge 
of guilt brought againſt him ; thus the diſcourſe So- 
crates made for himſelf, when accuſed, is ſtiled his 
epology, In this ſenſe biſhop Jewell calls his defence 
of the church of England an apology : and Robert 
Barclay, his vindication of Quakeriſm, an apology 
for the principles of the Quakers. At preſent the 
term is uſed to imply rather an excuſe than a vindi- 
cation ; and an extenuation of a fault, rather than a 
proof of innocence. 8 53 
— APOMECO'ETRY, S. the art of meaſuring 
—_ at a diſtance, to know how 
tom us. | 


APONEURO'SIS, S. (of «wv and , Gr.) in 


« 


his horſes, and un- | 


þ 


| 


: 


bs 


ithe manner of a membrane, in breadth. 
; the cutting 


ſy 
| 


anatomy, the expanſion, or ſpreading of a nerve, in 
"Likewile 
Fa nerve or tendon. E 
APO'PHASIS, 8. (from ampan;, Gr.) in rhe- 
toric, a figure in which the orator ſeems to wave, 
what he ironically mentions, as neither will 4 
mention your cowardice; though, if I ſhould, you 
could not deny it.“ | 
APOPHLEGMA'TIC, S. (of aw and @ayue, 
Gr.) remedies proper to clear away ſuperfluous 
phlegm, and ſerous humours. | 


APOPHLE'GMATISM, S. a medicine intended 


APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT,, S. a remedy which 
evacuates ſerous -or phlegmatic 'humours by the 
noſtrils, . 1 

A' POPHTHE GM, S. (from aweplryua,) a ſen- 
tentious expreſſion uttered without deliberation: or 
a ſentence containing ſome important truth, moral or 
divine, which burſts unexpected, from the ſpeaker. 

APO'PHYSIS, S. (from awpvor;, Gr.) in ana- 
tomy, the protuberance or prominent parts of a bone; 
the ſame as a proceſs, and the ſharp protuberances 
of the lower jaw-bone. = | 

APOPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE'CTICAL, Adj. 
that which is of the nature of an apoplexy. 

APOPLE'XED, Adj. (from apepier) affectod or 
ſeized with an apoplexy. 

A'POPLEXY, S. («rerants, Gr. from avoruoy, 
to ſtrike on a ſudden) in phyſic, a diſeaſe that ſud. 
denly deprives a perſon of his ſenſes, and all ſenſible 
motions of the body, excepting thoſe ef the heart 
and lungs, attended with a ſuſpenſion of the prin- 
cipal faculties of the ſoul, Cauſed generally by re- 
pletion; the head's being naturally large, and the 
neck ſhort ; the perſon's being corpulent and fat, or 
of a plethoric habit of body, and redundant in pitui- 
tous humours, The indications of cure are an at- 
tenuation of the viſcidity of the humours, or deriva- 
tion and revulſion of them, by all manner of eva- 
cuations. Ws” | 

APORRHOFA, S. a ſulphureous efluvium ; or 
_— emitted from the earth and ſubterrancous 

ies. | 

APOSCEPARNISMUS, S. (of ee, and » 
Gr.) in ſurgery, a fracture made by a ſide-blow, of 
a light and ſharp weapon, by which a piece is cut 


off, like a chip from a block by means of an ax. 


APO'STASY, S. the renouncing a religion one 
has before profeſſed ; uſed always in a bad ſenſe, and 


joined with the particle from, 


APO'STATE, S. (are,, Gr.) one who has 
forſaken or renounced the religion or principles he 
* profeſſed; uſed in a bad ſenſe, with the par- 
ticie om. ö EY p 

APOSTA'TICAL, S. like one who is an apo/tate. 
To APO'STATIZE, S. to abandon or renounce' 
one's religion for a worſe. 

V. A. to turn to an apoſ- 
teme 


one's religion; to chan 


To A O STEMA“ | 
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teme; to form an abſceſs; to collect and ſwell with 
corrupt matter.. | pans on $4. gee 22 
APOSTEMA'TION, S. in ſurgery, the form- 
ing an abſceſs; the collecting or gathering of cor- 
rupt matter, ſo as to cauſe a humour and ſwelling in 


the part. | FE 7x5 7 ; 
or APO'STUME, S. (ar, 
Gr.) a hollow ſwelling filled with purulent or corrupt 


„* 


of Copenhagen, in Denmark, and but one in an. | 
other conſiderable town. It is looked upon 82 4 
grace to England, that ſuch numbers of quacks, o? 
ould be permitted to enrich themſelves. 
by deſtroying annually . many thouſands: of bis: ma. 


' empirics, 1h 


jeſty's ſubjects; and-it. is ill more diſgracefulithat 
many of theſe wretches, who murder with impunity, 
have obtained the kipg's royal patent for an excluſive 


APO/'STEME, 
matter: an abſcels. ' ' 


APO'STLE, 58. e of ærereheg, Gr.) 2 
meſſenger ſent on buſineſs of importance. In its, 
moſt limited ſenſe, one who was an attendant and 
diſciple of Chriſt on earth, and commiſſioned by him, 
after his reſurreQion, to [preach the goſpel to the 
world. One of the ordinary travelling miniſters, 
who went into different parts to preach the goſpel, 
Rom. xvi. 7. In alluſion to the cuſtom of the Jews, 
one who is ſent to collect alms and contributions: 
Epaphroditus, your meſſenger or apoſtle, aworonec, Gr. 
Philip. ii. 25. He who has firſt planted the goſpel in 
any place. Applied to Chriſt himſelf, as being ſent 
from heaven to aſſume our nature, and inveſted with 
authority to execute his prophetic, prieſtly, and 
kingly offices. 
prieſt of our profeſſion Jeſus Chriſt,” Hebe iii. 1. 
APO'STLESHIP, S. the dignity or office of an 
apo/ile, which conſiſted in preaching the Goſpel, bap- 
tizing, working miracles, planting and confirming 
churches, and ordaining miniſters. | 


 APOSTO'LIC, . or APOSTO/LICAL,. Adj. 


taught or authorized by the apoſtles, 
APOSTO'LICALLY, Adj. after. the manner of 
an apoſtle. 1 bf i 
APO'STROPHE, 'S. (of «wo, and range, Gr.) 
in rhetoric, a breaking off from the thread of one's 
diſcourſe to addreſs ſome other perſon or thing: when 
applied to inanimate things, it is reckoned a very 
great beauty: Adam's morning-bymn in Milton, is 


the moſt charming apgfrophe that ever entered the 


| heart of man. Ia grammar, the contraction or 
ſhortening of a word by the placing a comma over 
that part which is dropped, as in the word // ning. 
To. APOSTROPHI'ZE, V. A. to interrupt the 
_ of difcourſe, in order to addreſs ſome foreign 
obj N ls cy Te 5 +7 | SERGE. 
APO'T HECARY,, S. (from a, Gr. a ſhop) 


one who practiſes pharmacy, or prepares medicines. 


according to the preſcriptions of the college, and 
eccaſionally viſits patients; a practice which is an 


encroachment on the province of phyſicians, and did 


not originally belong to the trade. The practice is 
genteel, and its members very numerous in London; 
till the year 1617 they were incorporated with th: 

rocers; but are now diſtin, and have à hall in 


lackfriars, where are two very fine laboratories, 


which ſupply. the ſurgeons cheſts with medicines, for 
the uſe of the navy. If we conſider there ate near 
2000 of this profeſſion in London, how muſt we be 
ſurpriſed to find that. only two are allowed in the city 


| privilege of deſtroying the human ſpecies: .- It is with 
concern I ſay it, but there are many: in London, 
authorized by patent to ſell their voſtrums, ho have 
been bred porters, or to the moſt ſervile trades and 
employments; but if they can ſcrape together the ſum 
of Kun pounds to. pay the fees of office, a patent 
is granted of courſe ; by: the: help of which, and a. 
pompous advertiſement,. which the patentees them- 
ſelves cannot underſtand,. their poiſon is diſtributed 
over his-majeſty's three kingdoms. Is it not amaz 
ing that the legiſlature does not take this matter into 
conderation ? The apotbhecaties of Paris are not per- 
mitted to give any medicines to patients, unleſs by 
| the order, and with the advice of a regular bred 

 phyfician, or of a perſon of the faculty. =» 5 


&« Conſider the Apoſile and high» | 


| prives a perſon of his 


| To APPAREL, v. A. wo, cleath; to 
3 | 


-APOTHEGM, S. a vicious ſpelliog. See Arorns 
THEGM; TI er, 
'  APQTHEO'SIS, S. (, and ®., Gr.) an hea- 

then.ceremony, whereby any great man was placed 
among the gods; after which they paid him adora- 
tion, and ſwore by his name, with as much reve- 
| rence as by thoſe of any other deity. So phos orig 
” APO'TOME, S. (of are, and rww, Gr.) in ma- 
' thematics, the difference between a rational line, and 
one only commenſurable in power to the whole 

line. Euclid has handled this ſubject very copiouſly 
in his tenth book of Elem. In muſic, the remain; 
ing part of an entire tone, after a greater ſemitone has 
been taken from it. Its proportion in numbers is 
that of 2048 to 2187. 72131 i e 
APOZ EM, S. (from , Gr.) à medicine 
made by boiling roots, plants, &c. in water, called 
To APPA'L, V. A. (appalir, Fr.) to ſtrike with 
terror or fear; to affright; to damp a perſon's cou - 
rage; to diſnearten. e 
ApPALMENT, S. ſudden affright, which de- 
APPARA T Us, S. (Lat.) a collection of inſtru- 
ments neceſſary to accompliſh any deſign, and ap- 
plied to the tools of trade; the inſtruments uſed in 
| philoſophical experiments; the bandages, &c. of a2 
ſurgeon ;z the furniture of a houſe ; the ammunition 
for war; and laſtly, to feveral books compoſed in 
| the form of catalogues and dictionaries, &. 
APPA'REL, S. (it has no plural, from appareil 


Fr.) the cloathing worn for ornament, or decency 3 


| dreſs ; figuratively, appearance, or ornament. Re- 


ligion appeared in the natural apparel of ſimplicity.” 
Tatler, No. 54 ; a areal 
dreſs; to 


adorn; 
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angle under which we ſee the ſun, moon, -and ſtars. 
Apparent magnitude, is that which appears to the eye, 
and is meaſured by the quantity of the optic angle. 
APPA'RENTLY, Adv. plainly, evidently ; ma- 
. nifeſtly, “ Vices apparently.tend to the impairing of 
mens healths.” TiLLoTs0N, Seemingly—© It is 
rently a: good. guinea,” . 3-8 
APPART TION, 'S. (from appareo, Lat.) the 


— 


appearance of a thing, ſo as to become viflble to the 
one who brings an appeal againſt another; one wo 


eyes, or ſenſible to the mind: a viſible object; a 
| ſpectre; a ghoſt, which is the moſt common ac- 
oeptation at preſent. In aſtronomy, a-ſtar's becom- 
ing viſible, which before was below the horizon; 
oppoſed to occultation. „een te 
 APPA'RETORS, S. (from appareo, Lat.) perſons 
at hand to execute the orders of the magiſtrate in 
any court of judicature, thoſe who cite perſons to 
appear in eccleſiaſtical courts; the beadle who carries: 
the mace before the maſters, &c. in our univerſities, 
To APPE'AL, V. A. (appallo, Lat.) to transfer a 
cauſe, or diſpute from one to another; to apply 
- one's (elf to others for their opinions; or to cite as- 


1 % 


witneſſes, OH 136 
APE AL, S. (See the verb to ApPEAL.) in law, 
the removal of a cauſe from an · inferior judge -to a 
ſupexior; uſed with the particle 1. An appeal 
ftom the court of Chancery ta the- hoaſe of Lords.“ 
It alſo means the accuſation of a murderer by a per- 
ſon who had intereſt in the party killed. . Figura- 
tively a ſummons to anſwer to a charge; an appli- 
cation or addreſs. A kind of appeal to the Deity,” 
Bacon. 2 3 825 
APPEAL AN, S. (appellant is the word now in 
uſe.) He that wing an appeal. See APPELLANT, 
To APPE'AR, V. N. (appareo, Lat.) to be viſible 
to the eye. To make an appearance, like a ſpirit, 
or ghoſt. To be in the preſence of another, ſo as 
to be ſeen by him, to be conſpicuous; or attract ob- 
ſervation, To anſwer a ſummons: by attending a 
court of juſtice ; to ſeem, to reſemble, in oppoſition 
to reality, © He appears to be an honeft man.“ 
To be made manifeſt by proof and evidence. To 
be evident. As will appear by what follows.“ 
ARBUTHN, - - 1 | 
APPEA'RANCE,, S, the act of becoming an- 


| 


| 


. attendance or preſence at a court of juſtice. 
Perſonal 


Cit- 
cumſtances which favour any opinion. 
charms, probability, reſemblance or likelihood. 


|  APPE'ASEABLE, Adj. that which may have the 
violence of paſſion leſſened, or ſoftened ; that which 


is reconcileable. 4 | 


which a perſon in rage is inclined to be paciſie . 
1 To APPE*ASE, V. A. (appaiſer, Fr.) to bring a 


pacify; to allay tne ravings of a diſordered mind: 
figuratively, to quiet any noiſe, outrage, or violence; 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. As by his 
counſel he appeaſetb the deep. 1 Mac. xiii. 42. 


emotions of paſſion and reſeutment. 
. -APPEA'SER, S. one who appeaſes. N | 
APPEL'LAN T, S. (from appellans, Lat.) in law, 


appeals from a lower to a higher court. 
„ APP'ELLATE, S. the perſon againſt whom an 
appeal is brought. rat At Red 
APPELLA' TION, S. Cappellatio, Lat.) the name 
dignity, or title, by which one man is diſtinguiſhed 
from another. ES 8 1 
APPEL'LATIVE, 8. (appellativum, Lat.) in 
grammar, Words which ſtand for univerſal ideas, ot 
| a whole rank of beings, whether general or ſpecial ; 
a8 , or eel, which agree to many individuals, and 
the former to many ſpecies. 


- nouns appellative, 


. appeal... 
» APPELLEE, S. the perſon againſt whom an 


appeal is brought, . 
To APPE'ND, V. A. (from ad to, and pendes, 
to hang) to hang one on another; to join ſomething 

as an additional, not as a principal part. 

: APPEN'/DAGE, (Fr.) hanging on fomething 
elſe; belonging or annexed to; accompanying: in 
law, any thing belonging to another, as acceſſary to 
its principal, or like an adjunct to its ſubject among 
the logicians. Thus an hoſpital may be appendant 
to à manor; a common of fiſhing to a freehold, 
Uſed likewiſe ſubſtantively for ſomething which be- 
longs to another, not as a neceſſary but a caſual 


„ appendages to external beauty,” GEW 's Coſmol. 
APPEN'DIX, S. (Lat. its plural appendices) 
ſomething added or appended to- another, not as con- 
ſtituting a neceſſary part of. it, but only as an em- 
belliſnment + or, convenience, Applied to action, 
- concurrent. circumſtances, Applied to books, a kin 


qualities of any object. Semblance, or ſhow, in 
oppoſition to reality, That which ſtrikes the eye; 
"FIERY * 


A phenomenon ; or the. viſible: | of ſupplement, or an addition in order to ſupply ſome 


omiſſions; and render them compleat ; ſometimes 


added to the book, ad 1 publiſhed by itſelf. 


the outſide. The coming into a place. Perſonal 


- APPE/ASEABLENESS, . $.. that quality by 


. perſon that is angry to calm and even temper; to 


 APPEASEMENT, S. a ſtate of reconciliation; . 
a ſtate of peace and calmneſs, after the turbulent 


' APPELLA'TIVELY, Adv. after the manner of 
„ APPE/LLATORY, Adj. that which contains en 


and adyentitious part. A word, a- look, a tread, are 
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belong to as a right, by nature, or appointment. 


or has a relation to. 5 


ſertion. 


_ which croſſes the country from Rearcroſs or 
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To APPERTAIN, V. N. (appartenir, Fr.) to 


To relate, or be confined to = things apperiaining 
to this life,” HoaKker. ESTER 
APPER'TENANCIES, 8. {appartenance, Fr.) 
that which belongs or relates to a thing: the quali- 
ties, or properties of a thing. ED: 
APPER'TINENT, Adj. that which is requiſite, 


A'PPETENCE, or A'PPETENCY, S. (oppe- 
tentia, Lat.) ſenſual, or carnal deſire. 


AP'PETITE, S. (appetite, Fr.) in a general 
ſenſe, a deſire of enjoying ſomething under the ap- 
pearance of ſenſible good. A propenſity to an object 
on account of the good it is imagined to poſſeſs. A 
violent longing after any thing. Immoderate 
appetite of power.” CLarREND. This laſt is not 
very proper. In medicine, a natural periodical un- 
eaſy ſenſation, call, or deſire to eat or drink, in order 


to repair the waſtes occaſioned by the excretions of 


APPETI'TIVE, Adj. that which deſires; that 
which has the power of deſiring.“ The will is not 
a bare appetitive power.” HALE's Orig. | 


To APPLAUD, V. A. (applaude, Lat.) to teſtify 


one's approbation by clapping of hands; to expreſs, 


or ſhew eſteem for a perſon's merits, DD 
APPLAUD'ER, S. one who applauds. . 
APPLA'USE, 8. (applauſe, Lat.) approbation 

expreſſed or ſhewn by all the teſtimonies of turbu- 


| 


„ Luftful } 
appetence.. MIL r. Par. Loſt, Seldom uſed. 


with, or be conformably to any thing. 


lent joy; praiſe beſtowed on merit by public and 


rivate teſtimonies of approbation and rapture. 

APPLE, S. (pple, elp. Sax. Apel. Belg.) any 
kind of large fruit of a round form, but appropriated 
at preſent to that of the apple-tree. Apple of the eye. 
See Puri. Apples of love in botany, are of three 
ſorts, the moſt common with long, trailing branches, 
rough leaves, and yellow points, ſucceeded by apples, 
not round, but bunched, of a pale orange ſhining 

ulp, and ſeeds within. DE 

A'PPLEBY, or APULBY.,, S. a-market-town of 
— reduced by the frequent incurſions 
of the Scots, and the dreadful ravages of a peſtilence 
in 1598, from a ſtate of opulence to one of de- 
It is however a neat pretty place, ver 
agreeably ſituated near the river Eden, which al 
ſurrounds it, and in the midſt of pleaſant corn fields. 
Appleby ſtands on a great Roman military way, 
ecroſs, 
on Stanemore on the eaſt to the Eden, a little below 
Penrith, in Cumberland, on the weſt, The aſſizes 
are held in the town-hall : it has a market for corn 
every Saturday, the Viponts and Cliffords, the an- 

ſtors of the earl of Thanet, by the mother's ſide, | 
have been lords of this manor for upwards of five 
hundred years. It is diſtant from London upwards. 


of two hundred miles N. and lies in lat. 54. deg. |. 
30 minutes; north longitude 2 deg. 20 min, weſt, 


N 
0 


one thing to another; the 


makes the application. 


act of applying. Uſed alſo ſubſtantively: 


uſe. 


APPLE-TREE, S. Cepli- e, or pb. rw. 


Sax.) in gardening, a tree whoſe fruit is round, 
generally hollowed about the footſtalk, with cells 
including the feed ſeparated by cartilaginous par- 


titions. Its juice is ſomewhat acid, che tree large 


and ſpreading, and its flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 


expanding in the form of a roſe. Its fruit has various 
names, and are diſtinguiſhed generally into thoſe 


chat are fit for the deſert, the kitchen, and the eyder 
preſs. 8 | | 5 ae 


APPLI ABLE, Adj. conformable, or axrecable, 
_.APPLTANCE, S. the act where one thing is 
applied to another; or the thing applied. Applica- 


tion is the word now uſed. 


APPLICABULITY, S. the placing or applying 
quality which renders'a 


APPLICABLE, Adj. (from applice, Lat.) that 
which is agreeable, ſuits, or may be affirmed .of a 
thing. Applicable to poetry.“ — Me: 
APP'LICABLY, Adj. ſuitably; ſo as to agree 


APPLICATION, S. (applicatio, Lat.) the act 
of applying one thing to another. Intenſeneſs of 
thought or ſtudy, The employment of a means to 
produce. a particular end, The addreſs, ſuit, or 


thing fit to be applied. 


requeſt of a perſon, Attention to any particular 


affair. The adjuſting, or drawing inferences from 

the compariſon of one thing to another. The 

application of a fable.” 2 ko . 2229 
A'PPLICATIVE, Adj. that which applies or 


AP'PLICATORY, Adj. that which exerts the 
« Faithvis 
the inward applicatory,” BRAMHALL. : 

To APPLY”, V. A. (applics, Lat.) to put one 
thing to another. To lay remedies or emplaſters on 
a wound. To uſe as relating or conformable to any 
perſon or thing, To employ, to put to a certain 
To uſe as a means, to ſome end. To fix the 
mind or attention upon any particular object; to 
ſtudy: “to apply to the mathematics.“ To have 
recourſe to; to work upon; to ply ; to employ, in 
an antiquated ſenſe. To addreſs as a petitioner. In 
mathematics,'to transfer a given line into any figure, 
particularly a circle : to fit quantities, whoſe arrears 
equal, but figures different, To expreſs di- 
V111ON, + $4 74-5 | 

To APPO'INT, V. A. Fappeinter, Fr.) to ſettle 
or fix the time of ſomething future. To ſettle by 
bargain, To eſtabliſh by decree. 

APPO/INTMENT, S. (appointement, Fr.) a 
thing ſettled between two or more. An agreement 
to perform ſomething future. Applied to the Deity, 
a decree, eſtabliſhment, direction, or order. Ap- . 
plied to the amount of a penſion, ſtipend, ſalary, or 
wages. | | | 


To APPO'RTION; v. A. (from pri, Lat.) to 


1 diyide into ſhares; to ſet out, to ſeparate into portions. 


APPO'R= 
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| A. oppoſe) 
'Chaucer to imply an examination poſe ſcholar; or 


| tration of this word, not as 


ſuitable, well adapted to t 
time, ſeaſonable, or conformable ; applied to opinions 


or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or agreeable to the 


ſubject which they treat of. | 
AP'POSITELY, Adv. fitly, ſuitably, conform- 
ably, 2 1 . | 
ApPOSITE'NESS, S. the . of à thing 
to the end for which it is deſigned. Fitneſs, ſuita- 
bleneſs, conformity. "2 : 


APPOSI' TION, S. {appoſitie, Lat.) the addition 
of ſomething new, which is united to that which was 


before, In grammar, the putting of two ſubſtan- 
tives, which ſignify the ſame thing in the ſame caſe ; 
as Chriſtus Servator, Lat. Chriſt the Saviour.“ and 
« the River Thames,” in Engliſh. 5 - 4] 
To APPRAI'SE, V. A. (appricier, Fr.) to rate, 
value, or ſet a price on goods intended for ſale. 
APPRATSER, S. a perfon who ſets a value 
upon goods, who is ſworn to do juſtice between 
party and party, from whence he is termed a ſworn 
appraiſer; and is obliged to take the goods at the price 


which he appraiſes them at, if no other perſon will 


purchaſe them at that rate. 
To APPREHEN'D, V. A. to lay hold on; 
to ſeize a 1 as a malefactor, in order to bring 
him to juſtice; to think on with ſome degree of 
anxiety or terror. Applied to the operations of the 
mind, to conceive ſuperficially, to have an imperfect 
or inadequate idea of a thing; to imagine, | 
APPREHENDER, S. one who conceives a thing 


imperfectiy; one who ſeizes a malefactor; a con- 


 APFREHENSIBLE rebenſibilis, Lat 
NSIBLE, Adj. (ar lis, Lat.) 
that which may be a . 
APPREHE'NSION, Ine Lat.) among 
logicians, the mere contemplation of things, without 
affirming or denying any thing concerning them. 
The bare perception of ideas in the mind, without 
comprehending them, or making any deductions from 
them: in a more looſe ſenſe, opinion, or ſentiments," 
The faculty by which we perceive thoſe ideas which 


% 
— 


cion of ſomething future. In law, the ſeizing of a 
malefactor, or — ſod 
ring him to juſtice. | | | 
APPREHE'NSIVE, Adj. that which is quick to 
underſtand, or conceive : fearful ; or ſuſpicious _ 
APPRENTICE, S. (from apprendre, Fr. to 


learn) a youth bound by indenture for a certain 


ing him into cuſtody, in order to | 


—_——— 


are preſent to the mind, Fear, or anxiety. Suſpi- | 


SHAKESP, 


2 


To APPROP RIA 


| To APPRE'NTICE, V. A. to bind a perſon 
for a certain number of years, to one who is to teach 
him his trade, &c, | 9 
APPRE'/NTICESHIP, S. the time for which a 
ſon is bound to another in order to learn his trade. 
Or the office ofan apprentice. | 


To APPRTIZE, V. A. to give a perſon informa- 


of puzzle. | | tion, or notice of what he is a ſtranger to. 
| &'pPOSITE, Adj. [appoſitur, Lat.) proper, fit, 
e purpoſe: applied to 


To APPROY'ACH, V. N. (approcher, Fr.) to 
ſhorten the diſtance between objects; to draw nearer, 
or go towards. Applied to time, to be nearer its 
completion, to be nearer, or at hand. ©* Summer 
approaches.” Figuratively, to come near; toreſemble, 
not to differ much with reſpec to perfection, or any 
other virtue, as a writer. | | 

APPROVACH, S. the act of coming nearer to any 
object; acceſs ; means uſed to come nearer to a diſtant 
object. In fortification, uſed in the plural, works 
thrown up by beſiegers in order to advance nearer to 
the place beſieged. Lines of approach, are trenches 
cut in the ground, the earth of which is thrown up 
in the form of a parapet, on the ſide towards the 
enemy, in order to approach the covert way, without 
being expoſed to the cannon of the beſieged. In 
mathematics, the curve of equable approach, is that 
wherein any thing deſcending by the ſole power of gra- 
vity, ſhall approach the earth equally in equal times, 

APPRO/ACHER, S. one who approaches, 

APPR'OACHMENT, S. the act by which one 
object draws nearer to another, | 

APPROBA'TION, S. (approbatio, Lat.) the ac- 
knowledging a thing to be worthy of aſſent, and 
worthy ofeſteem, either by a tacit conſent, or public 
confeſſion ; the act of approving, liking, or eſteeming 
any thing. The confirmation or ſupport of a thing. 
«' Drop their blood in approbation of what, &c.” 
To APPRO'PERATE, V. A. (agprapero, Lat.) to 
quicken with reſpe& to motion; to haſten action, 

lied to the time in which i is expected. Y 
To APPROPUINQUE, V. N. to ſhorten, applied 
to time; to draw nearer to. My days to appre- 
«© pingus to an end.” Hupis. | 

APPRO/PRIABLE, Adj. that which may be pe- 
culiarly applied to; that which may be confined or 
reſtrained to ſomething Particular. | 

IATE, V. A. (approprier, Fr.) 
to dedicate or confine to a particular ule, To claim 
an excluſive right to. To confine to a particular ſenſe, 
In law, to annex as a property. 
APPRO/PRIATE, Adj. peculiar; conſigned ; re- 
ſtrained, or. limited to ſame peculiar ſenſe or uſe, © 
APPROPRTATION, S. applied to things, the 
application of them to ſome peculiar uſe, Applied to 
qualities, the claiming as belonging to one's ſelf, in 


an extraordinary, if not excluſive manner. Applied 
to words, the 8 to a particular ſenſe, 


or confining them to ſignify a particular idea. In 


number of years t perſon, i 1 his 
w ee 


law, the annexing a benefice to the proper and per- 
petual uſe of ſome religious houſe. 
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APPROPRIA'TOR, S. one who is poſſeſſed of 
an appropriated benefice. - - 5 0 : | 

APPRO'VEABLE, Adj. that which is worthy of 
approbation. C 
APPRO CY VAL, S. the acknowledgment of the me- 
rits, or good qualities of an object, after ſufficient. 
Approbation. 3 
 APPRO'VANCE, S. ſee ApPRO VAL. A word 
feldom uſed, The leaſt approvance to beſtow.” 
T HomsoN's Spring. | 5 SEE: 

To APPRO'VE,V.A. (approver,Fr.) to be pleaſed 
with ; to be delighted with from a conviction of me- 
nit. To ſettle or eſtabliſn by ſufficient reaſons. To 


experience; to prove, to be convinced of from expe- 


rience. is the curſe of love, and ſtill approved.” 


Drop. To make worthy of approbation, with the 


particle to, ** T'o approve himſelf to God by righte- 
uſneſs,” RoGFRS. | 80 

 APPRO/VEMENTT, S. conſent, approbation. 
APPROꝰ VER, S. one who approves; one who puts 


to the proof, or makes tiial of. Their courages will 
make known to their approvers.” SHAKE. 


APPROXI MAT E, Adj. (from ad, to, and prox- 
imus, Lat.) that whicWapproaches near to. 
APPROXIMA'TION, S. the coming, or ap- 


proaching nearer to any thing. Inarithmetic, a con- 


tinual approach to a root or quantity ſought, without 


being able ever to arrive at it exactly. 1 
APRIL, S. Aprilis, Lat.) in chronology, the fourth 
calender month in the year, containing thirty days. 


It is formed from the Latin Aprilis, which is derived 


from Aperit, to open, becauſe the buds begin to open 


this month; repreſented by ancient painters, as a young 


man in green, with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn 


| to things. 


buds ; in one hand primrofes and violets, and in the o- 


ther the ſign Taurus. It was called Zo/ter monath by 


the Saxons from the, Goddeſs Eoſter, to whom they 


"facrificed in this month: and from thence we call the 


paſchal feaſt, Eaſter, at this dag. 
A' PRON, S. a part of dreſs couſiſting of cloth, &c. 
which hangs from the middle downwards, worn by 
artificers to keep their cloaths clean; and by the 
ladies for ornament, and is compoſed not only of the 
fineft linens, but [likewiſe the ſame as their gowns, 
ornamented with flounces, &c.. Im a gooſe, it ſignifies 
the fat ſkin which covers the belly. In gunnery, a 
piece of lead which covers the touch-hole of a great 
un. To | 
1 APRON- MAN, S. a man who wears an apron; 
a mechanic; a word of reproach. You and your 


pr on-men.” SHAK, | | | 
* A'PRONED, Adj. one who wears an apron. 
„ The cobler 


APSIS, (q, Gr.) in eccleſiaſtical writers, the part 
of the church wherein the clergy fat, and the altar 
was placed: more particularly the biſhops ſeat or 
The caſe wherein relics were preſerved. In 
aſtronomy, the higheſt or loweſt point of a planet's 
orbit, i. e. either its apogee, or perigee. 

8 


apron u, and the parſon gown'd.” Pops. 


APT, Adj. (aptus, Lat. compared at preſent by 
more for the comparative, and nigſt for the pellen 
but formerly by adding er to the poſitive, for the com- 
parative, and % for the ſuperlative) Fit. A relative 
term, implying the ſujtableneſs of a thing to procure. 
ſome end. | 
That which has an inclination to, ap. 


lify ; to lay open, or give room for, uſed with the 
particle for. 
| HAM. Alapted is the word now in uſe. 
To APTATE, V. A. (aptatum, ſupine of ap 
Lat.) to fit. 1 : . 
. A'PTITUDE, S. (Fr.] fitneſs to bring about the 
defired end... Tendency, propenſity; diſpoſition, gr 
byas. ; . 3 
pertinently ; readily, or quickly... He learnt his 
| buſineſs aptly.” _ 3 
A“ PTNESS, S. a relative term, implying the ſuit. 
ableneſs of any means to procure its end. Tenden- 


the underſtandibg ; quickneſs, facility, - or eaſe in 


able noun, or ſuch as hath no variations of caſe; ſuch 
as the names of the letters in Greek, and the would 
fas, in Latin? EE Fo 
AP Us, 8: (Lat.) in afttonomy, the bird of para- 
dife; a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
A'PYREXY, S. (from à negative, and cat, pt- 
*rexia, Gr. a fever) in phyſic, the interval between 
the fits of an intermittent; or the entire ceſſation of. a 
econtinual fever. 5 1 
A YA, S. (Lat.) water. Agua Fortis, or ſtrong 
water, a corroſive liquor, made by diſtilling purified 
nitre with calcined vitriol or reckiſied oil. of vitriol in a 
ſtrong heat. It is fuppofed to have been invented about 
the year 1300. It is uſed by refiners in ſeparating fil 
ver from gold and copper; by working goldſmiths; by 
the workers in Moſaic, for ſtaining and colouring their 


*eularly ſcarlet; by other artiſts, for colouring bone and 
ivory; by book-binders, to marble the covers of their 
- books; by engravers, in etching copper- plates; and 
by diamond-cutters, to ſeparate their diamonds from 


and the ſixth ſtone in the breaſt-plate of the Jewiſh 
high- prieſt. | 
is diſtilled from ſpices infuſed in ſpirits of wine; 
| and. is a very good cordial, Agua-regia, the royal 
water, a ſtrong corroſive ſpirit, which diſſolves go 

and is compoted of fpirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſea- 
' ſalt. Agus-vita, or water of life, in a general ſenſe, 


| brandy or ſpirit of wine; but in a more confined ſenſe, , 
l reſtrained to that ſpirit which is drawn from ens 


That which has a tendency. to, applied 


plied to perſons; ready or quick, applied to the ming, . 
To A*PT,V.A. Capto, Lat.) to ſuit; to fit; to qua- 


woods; by dyers, in N their colours, parti- 
0 


| metaline powder. Aqua- marina, Aqua-marine, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, which takes its name 
from its ſea-green colour; is ſuppoſed to he the beryl, | 


Agua-mirabilis, or the wonderful water, 


«* Apted for any ill imprefſions.”” Deg. 


' A'PTLY, Adv. with great propriety ; -juftly ; or. 


cy ; applied to minds, diſpoſition, or inclination ; to 
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the other term brandy being appropriated to that | 


hich is drawn from wine on 


; | 
AQUA TIC, or AA TIck, agudticus, Lat.) 


applied to animals, that which lives in the water; ap- 
plied to ve tables, that which grows in the water. 


A'QUEDUCT, or AUE DU CT, 8. (agua, 
Lat. water, and dadus, Lat, a conduit) a channel 
formed of ſtone, bricks, or timber, to convey water 
from one place to another. The Romans had ſome 
aqueducts which extended one hundred miles: there 
were nine that emptied themſelves through 13, 594 
pipes of an inch diameter, and the city was ſuppoſed to 
receive in an hour's time 500,000 hogſheads of water. 
That of Lewis XIV. near Maintenon, which carries 
the river Bute to Verſailles is 7000 fathoms long, 


| 2560 high, and has 242 areades, Yet though our 


New-River is not conducted with fo much parade, it 
is infinitely more uſeful, and conſidered as the projet 
and performance of a private perſon, is at once ſtu- 
pendous, and worthy of the higheſt approbation. In 
anatomy, this term is applied to a long canal in the 
as petroſum. | | 
AQUALICULUs, S. in anatomy, that part of the 
belly which reaches from the navel to the pubes. 
Likewiſe applied to the ſtomach, or internal tube. 
AQUA RIUs, S. (from agua, Lat.) in aſtronomy, 
one of the twelve ſigns in the ecliptic, and the eleventh 
in order,. which. the ſun enters in the beginning of 
January,. and derives its name from the ſuppoſed 
quantity of rain which. falls while the ſun is in it. In 
alluſion to which, it is deſcribed in the zodiac on 
globes, in the form of. a man. inclining on an urn 
owing with water, and is ſignified by this mark . 
A'QUEOUS, Adj. (from agua, Lat.) waery 
compoſed of watery particles. Aqueus humour. | 


. AQUEOUSNESS, S. that quality which. belongs 


to water. 1 | 
A'QUILINE,. Adj. (from aguila, Lat.) reſem- 
bling an eagle ; applied to the noſe, hooked, or. like 


an eagle's beak. 


AQU'OSE, S. (from aguoſus, Lat.), watry, a- 


| bounding with particles of water. 


AQUOYITY, S. wateriſhneſs; or the quality ſo 
named from its abounding with partieles of water. 
ARABIA, S. a country of vaſt extent in Afia, 
bounded by Paleſtine and Syria proper on the N. by 
Perſia, and its gulph on the E. the Indian or main 
ocean on the S. and by the Red-Sea and Iſthmus of 
Suez on the W. It is uſually divided into Arabia, Pe- 
træ, or the ſtony; Deſerta, or the Deſart; and Felix, 
or the happy. * inhabitants have, for the moſt part, 
no ſettled habitation, unleſs on the ſea coaſt ; have 
lived for ages on plunder, ſubſiſted like the Jews, 
without mixture and unextinguiſhed in the midſt of 
nations, who are generally at enmity with them. The 
Arads are naturally lean, ſtrong, and inured to hard- 
ſhips : they are very patient under diſeaſes, and ſay, 
** There is no phyſician but God.“ However, they 
times venture upon the noſtrums of old women, 


3 


7 


and are very fond of charms. They hate bleeding 
becauſe, as they ſay, the life is in the blood; but 
when they are wounded, they are glad of a ſurgeon's. 
affiftance if they can get it. The language of the 
| Arabs in general, is ancient, and the moſt copious in 
the world. Thoſe that underſtand it ſay it is the 
moſt beautiful: The Arabs make uſe of 3 years, 
and their epocha begins Wedneſday the 16th of 
July, 6622, which. they call the Hegira, which is 
the time, that Mahommed fled from Mecca, This 
country extends from 12 to 30 degrees N. lat. and 
from 35 to 60 deg. E. long. | 
A'RABIC, S, the tongue of the Arabians, a branch 
of the Hebrew, whoſe harmony and elegance will al- 
ways find admirers, while it meets with ſtudents. 


tills from a thorny plant in thoſe parts. 

 A'RABIC, Adj. that which belongs to, or is uſed 
in Arabia, Arabic charafters, are the figures which- 
we make uſe of at preſent in arithmetic, 
> A'RABISM, S. a method of expreſſion, or idiom 
peculiar to the Arabs, | 
* A'RABLE, Adj. (from aro, Lat. to plough) fit for 
' ploughing z and to produce corn. 
A RAC, or AR RAC, S. (pronounced rack, Ind.) an 
excellent ſpirituous liquor, made by the Chineſe from 
cocao, rice, or ſugar; the former of which is beſt. 
There are two ſorts imported into England, viz. the 


4 


ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled, the double diſtilled 
is that which is ſent abroad, but though weak in 


account of its method of diſtilling, which is in earthen 
| veſſels, but that of Batavia in copper. | 
ARACHNOIL DES, S. (from a;ax-, Gr. and 
, Gr.) in anatomy, a fine ſlender tunie, encom- 
paſſing the ehriſtalline humour of the eye, which de- 
rives its name from its reſembling a cobweb. 
ARA O METER, S. (from ae, Gr. and Arg 
Gr.) in hydroftatics, an inſtrument uſed to diſcover 
the weight or gravity of fluids. 

ARAO'S1 YLE, S. (from age, Gr. and gra-, 
Gr.) in architecture the greateſt interval, or diſtance, 
which can be between pillars; which is eight mo- 
dules, or four diameters. 


which rarify or thin the blood. 

ARAI'G 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARA'NEOUS, Adj. (from aranea, Lat.) that which 
reſembles a cobweb. The araneous membrane of 
| «© the eye.“ DERHAM. a 

ARA! NN EA, S. a ſilver ore found in the mine of 


compoſed of threads of pure ſilver, appearing to the 
ſight like burnt lace,and is the richeſt filver ore of any. 

A'RBITER, S. (Lat.) one choſen by mutual 
conſent between two or more patties, to deeide the 


[ ſubjeR of their diſagreement. One who is inveſted 
, 


Mm | with 


\ 


This word is likewiſe applied to a gum, which diſ- 


Goa and Batavia. The Goa is diſtinguiſhed into 


compariſon to that of Batavia, is preferred to it, on 


ARAO'TICS, S. (from agzov, Gr.) medicines. 
NEE, (Fr. a ſpider) in fortification, a 


| Catamito in Potofi, which reſembles. a cobweb, being 
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with a power to decide any difference. Sole arbi- 
ter of the affairs of Chriſtendom,” TemMPeLE, 
ARBYTRAMENT, S. (from arbitror, Lat.) 
choice; or the exerciſe of the will in chooſing or aſ- 
ſenting to any thing. In thine arbitrament it 
ſtands. Par. Loft. | | "41 1 
- ARBITRA'RILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as im- 
plies a bare exertion of the will, without any regard 
to motives or conſequences ; in a deſpotic, tyranni- 
« cal, or abſolute manner, "EIS | 5 
- ARBITRA'RINESS, S. Deſpoticalneſs. The 
. preſcribing rules or enacting laws, without aſſigning 
- any reaſons for ſo doing, Tyranny. 
| - ARBITRA'RIOUS, Adj. (from arbitrarius, 
Dat.) depending entirely on the will. | 
ARBLTRA'RIOUS V, Adv. arbitrarily; accord- 
ing to the mere and obſtinate determination ofthe will. 
A'RBITRARY, Adj. capricious, poſitive, deſpo- 
tic, and dogmatic. | 
To A'RBITRATE, V. A. (arbitror, Lat.) to 
decide or determine a difference. Jo judge of. Uſed 
neuterly to give judgment, or pronounce ſentence. 
ARBITRA' TION, S. the determination or de- 
eiſion of a cauſe by a judge, mutually choſen by the 
parties at difference, 5 . 
' ARBITRA'TOR, S. (from arbitraths) one cho- 
ſen by contending parties to determine a difference 
between them, He that has uncontroulable power. 
Heaven's high Arbitrator ſits ſecure.” Par. Loſt, 
He that determines, decides, or puts an end to any 
affair: a determiner. In law, the difference between 
an arbiter and an arbitrator conſiſts in the former's 
being obliged to proceed according to law, and the 
other's deciding only upon the principles of equity. 
.-ARBIT'REMENT,, S. deciſion, or determina- 
tion pronounced by an umpire. A compromiſe, 
« As if they would make an arbitrement between 
God and man.“ Bacon. 
AR'BOR, (Lat.) in botany, a tree. In mechanics, 
that part of a machine which ſupports the reſt ; like- 
wiſe the ſpindle or ax on which the machine turns. 
AR'BOR VII, S. or the tree of life, in bota- 
ny, fo called from its perpetual verdure. Its branches 
are flattiſh, bearing leaves ſomewhat like the cypreſs, 
and having white cones at the extremity of the 
branches. It is a native of Canada. | h 
ARBO'RET, S. a ſmall tree or ſhrub, © Among 
« thick woven arborgts and flowers.” Par. Loſt, 
ARBO'REOUS, Adj. (arbireus, Lat.) belonging 
to trees. In botany, a fungus, or moſs, which grows 
on trees. | | | 
ARBORIST, S. (aborifte, Fr.) a naturaliſt, who 
applies himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy the nature and cul · 
tivation of trees. i | 
AR'BOROUS, Adj. formed of, or 'belonging to 
trees. Under a ſhady arborous roof.” Par. Loſt, 
AR*BOUR, S. (of:a»bore, Lat.) a kind of ſhady 


bower, or cabinet formed of the branches of trees, and 


and rain; formerly 
grown into diſuſe, - 


4 yaulted arch.“ SHAK. 


.eentrived ſo as to admit the air, and keep off the ſun 


in great, vogue; but at preſent 
” A'RBUSCLE, S. (from arbuſculum, Lat.) any 
ſma Il ſhrub, =. 1 

AR'BUTE, S. (arbutum, Lat.) in botany, the 


. 8 tree, which grows common in Ireland, + 


AR'BURTHNOT, (Dr. Jon) an eminent phy- 
ſician in the reign of Queen Anne, he was the ſon of 
a clergyman, in Scotland, and educated in the uni- 
verſity of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
doctor of phyſic. On his coming to London, his 
extenſive learning, and agreeable converſation, intro+ 


| duced him, by degrees, into practice, and he became 


eminent in his profeſſion ; in 1709, he was * 
phyſician in ordinary to Queen Anne. His polite 
learning, genteel behaviour, and excellent abilities, 
procured him the acquaintance and friendſhip of the 
moſt celebrated wits, Pope, Swift, and Gay. He 
died. of an aſthma in February 1735. He has ſhewn 
by his works that he was equal to any of his cotem- 
poraries, in wit, humour, vivacity, and learning; and 


was ſuperior to moſt men in the moral duties of life, 


in acts of humanity and benevolence. 
A'RC, S. (arcus, Lat.) a ſegment, or part of a 
circle, not exceeding a ſemi-circle, An arch, | 
ARCA'DE, S. (Fr.) a continued arch or walk, 
conſiſting of ſeveral arches united together, | 
ARCA'NUM, S. (Lat. in the plural arcana) a 
ſecret generally applied to the noſtrum of a quack. 
ARC'BOUTANT, S. in architecture, a kind 
of flat arch, or part of one abutting againſt the reins 
of a vault, to prevent their giving way. LS 
ARCH, S. (arcus, Lat.) the ſky. ** See this 
In mathematics, part of 
any curve line, whether it. be ellipſis, circle, &c. 
Arch of a circle is a part of the circumference leſs than 
a-ſemi-circle, Arch, in architecture, is a vault or 
concave building, bent in the form of an arch of a 
curve, and is-divided into circular, elliptical and 
ſtraight. Circular arches are either ſuch as are an 
exact ſemi-circle, or whoſe center is in the middle 
of a line drawn from one foot to another, which are 
called ſemi-circular arches ; or leſs than a.ſemi-circle, 
generally containing ſeventy or ninety degrees, which 
are termed ſcheme arches, or ſuch as conſiſt of two 
arches of a circle, meeting in a point at top. Ellip- 
cal arches are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis,and 
were formerly uſed inſtead of fmantle-trees} in chim- 
nies. Straight archet have ſtraight edges, both upper 
and under parallel; with both their ends and joints 
pointing towards a certain center. Arch of a bridge 
is the vaulted interval between its piers. A trium- 
phal arch is a gate built with ſtone, &c. and richly or- 


namented with trophies, &c. : 


ARCH, S. (from ae, Gr.) a chief. © My wor- 


| © thy arch and patron,” K. Lear. Now obſolete, - 


To A'RCH, V. A. (arcus, Lat.) to build, or 

form into arches; to cover with arches. | 
A' RCH, Adj. (from axe, Gr.) chief; uſed in 
+ compoſition, 
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compoſition, to expreſs ſomething of the firſt rank or 


order as arch-biſhop + but ſomething ſuperlative ap- 


_ plied to quality, as an arch-beretic ; and is pronounced 
ſoft before a conſonant, like ch, in choice, but hard 
before a vowel like the Greek x, or as if the þ was 


gel. It ſometimes implies a per on endued with a great 
deal of low cunning, or triflingly miſchievous. He. 
had the reputation of an arch lad at ſchool.” Swirr. 
ARCHAIO'LOGY, 8. (from azzzu;, and xe 
Gr.) a diſcourſe on antiquity ;z or a. treatiſe on the 
opinions, &c. of the ancients. _ a 
ARCH-A'NGEL, S. (from apx®-, and ahue:, 
Gr.) one of the ſuperior order of angels, Likewiſe 
the name of .a plant named Dead Nettle, too com- 
mon to be deſcribed. | CIR 
ARCHANGE'LIC, Adj. conſiſting of, or be- 
longing to, archangels. Vr 
ARCH-BEA'CON, S. the chief ſignal, or place 
of proſpect. The corniſh arch-beacon.” CARRw. 
ARCH-BI'SHOP,S. (arcebi/ceop.Sax. of as. , and 
trier, Gr.) a chief biſhop, or metropolitan prelate, 
having under him ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops, whoſe 
conduct he ſuperintends. In the eaſt this title was 
not known till the year 320. According to Bede, 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of this order in England was 
in the time of Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king, 
who erected three archbiſhoprics; namely, London, 
York, and Landaff, then called Kaer-Leion ; the 
dignity continued in London 180 years, and was 
then tranſlated to Canterbury. The archbiſhop of 
Kaer-leion was firſt tranſlated to St. David's, but, on 
account of the plague, was tranſlated again to Doll 
in Britagne. That of York continues to this day. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtiled ©* Primate and 


Metropolitan of al! England;“ and the archbiſhop - 


of Vork, Primate and Metropolitan of England.“ 
ARCH-BI'SHOPRIO, S. the dignity, ſtate, ju- 


riſdiftion, or province belonging to an archbiſhop. | 


There are two in England, namely York and Canter- 
bury, The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently 
juriſdiction over Ireland, as that of York had over 
Scotland, The former was called the patriarch, pope 
of this new world, enjoyed. marks of royalty, ſuch 
as making knights and coining money, &c. is now 
the firſt peer of the realm, next to the royal family ; 
has the power and probate of wills, grants, licenſes 
and diſpenſations, and holds ſeveral courts, The- 
archbiſhop of York has the ſame rights in his pro- 
vince, has precedence of all dukes not of the royal 
blood, and of all officers of ſtate, excepting the lord 
high chancellor, | ; | : 
ARCH-DEACON, S. (archidiaconus, Lat.) an 
eccleſiaſtical dignitary, veſted with authority, or ju- 
riſdiction over the clergy and laity, next to the 
biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or only 
part of it, There are ſixty in England, who viſit 
every two years in three, wherein they enquire into 
the reparations and moveables belonging to churches, 


N as in Areb- angel, which is pronounced ri- an- 


* 
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| 


| 


* 


reform abuſes, ſuſpend, excommunicate, in ſome 


places prove wills, and induct all' elerks into bene 
fices, within their reſpeCtive juriſdictions. 
ARCH-DE'ACONRY,S. the jutiſdiction, office, 


or province of an archdeacon. 


ARCH-DRU' ID, S. the chief preſident, of 
tiff of the Druids. een 


ARCH DUKE, S. Carcbidur, Lat.) a duke veſteb 


with ſome greater privilege, or authority, than others. 
ARCH-DUC HESS, S. the title of the ſiſter or 
daughter of an archduke, 


A'RCHED, Part. crooked, bent in the form of 


an arch. 


A' RCHER, S. (archer, Fr.) one who ſhoots with 


a bow; or one who uſes a bow in battle. 


 A'RCHERY, S. the art or exerciſe of ſhooting | 


with a bow. Our anceſtors were famous for being 
the beſt archers in Europe, and moſt of our victories 
in France were the purchaſe of the long bow ; the 
ſtatutes made in 33 Hen, VIII. relative to this 
exerciſe are worth peruſal. _ : 

 AR'CHES-COURT, S. the chief and moſt 
ancient conſiſtory or court of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for debating ſpiritual cauſes. The judge 
of the court is called the dean of the arches, 

ARCHETYPE, S. ſurcheiypum, Lat.) the ori- 
gina] model, or pattern of any thing. A man, 2 
tree, are the outward archetypes, or pattern of our 
ideas.” WaATTS's Log. - TE I 

ARCHETY'PAL, Adj. original; that which 
has ſomething which may ſerve as a pat: ern. 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL, Adj. belonging to, or 
exerciſed by an archbiſhop, 

ARCHIPE'LAGO, S. a general term for a ſea 
interrupted with a cluſter of iſlands 3 but the Egean 
ſea is moſt commonly meant by this word. That of 
the Caribbees has 12,000 iflands, and that of the 
Philippines, 11,000, 

A'RCHITECT, S. '(architeus, Lat.) à perſon 
ſkilled in building; who draws plans and deſigns, 
conducts the work, and directs the artificers em- 


ployed in carrying it on. Figuratively, any one who. 


is author of any grand undertaking, or contriver of 
any _— . . # 

ARCHITECTIVE, Adj. relating to building or 
architecture, 


ARCHITEC TONIC, Adj. (from agx>+, and 


ie, Gr.) having the power and ſkill of an archi- _ 


tet ; or can produce any thing with ſome degree of 
ingenuity, or ſuitable to its nature and properties, 


The architectonic ſpirit is that plaſtic power, which 


produces animals from the ova of females ; and re- 
ſembles the Archeus of Chemiſts. >. TOC LY 
ARCHITE'CTURE, S. (architectura, Lat.) the 


art of erecting edifices ; divided into three branches, 


Civil, military, or naval. The civil conſiſts in erecting 
habitations for men, or temples for worſhip, which 
peculiarly is ſtiled architecture. The military con- 
liſts in ſtrengthening and fortifying places, named for- 
| > a — * - tification 
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the conſtruction of ſhips, or veſſels floating on the 
water, and is named ſnip- building. Architecture in 
perſpective is that, wherein the members are of dif- 
ferent meaſures, and diminiſh in proportion to their 
diſtance from the eye, in order to make the work 
appear longer; of this kind is the celebrated ſtair-. 
caſe of the Vatican, built by Bernino. Counter- 
feit architecture is that which has its flutings and 
projections painted on a plain ſurface, like the fronts 
of houſes in Italy, and the pavillions in Marly. 

A“ RCHIT RAVE, 8. — aexn, Gr. and trabs, 
Lat.) in architecture, the loweſt member of the en- 
tablature, which lies immediately upon the capital. 


In timber building, it is ftiled the reaſon piece, or 


maſter beam, In chimnies, the wantle-piece z' and 
over jambs of doors, or windows, hyperthyron. 

ARCHIVAU'LT, S. {(archivelte, Fr.) in archi- 
tecture, the inward contour of an arch; or a band 
adorned with mouldings running over the faces of 


the arch ſtones, and bearing on the impoſts.. 


ARCHT'VES, S. (it has no. fingular from ar- 
chiva, Lat. of arca, a cheſt) the places wherein re- 
cords, or ancient manufcripts are preſerved. Figura- 
tively, the records and manuſcripts themſelves. 

ARCH-PRIE'ST, S. a prieſt who has authority 
over others. | 

A'RCHON, S. (ge, Gr.) in antiquity, the 
chief magiſtrate at Athens, | 

ARCH-TREASURER, S. the great treaſurer of 


the German empire. 


A'RCHWISE, Adv. in the ſhape or form of an 


arch. - 

ARCILE'UTO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, a long and 
large lute with braſs ſtrings, uſed by Italians for a 
thorough baſs. | 

ARCTIC, Adj. (from ai, Gr.) northern; lay- 
ing under, or near the north ftar, called arctos. 
Arctic circle, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to 
the equinoctial, and 66 deg. 30 min. diſtant from it 
towards the North Pole. | 

ARC'TURUS, S. a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 


| tude in the conſtellation Bootes. Lat. 33. deg. 57 


min. N. Long. 19 deg. 53 min. 52 ſec. of Libra, 


' according to Flamſtead. 


A'RCUATE, Adj. (arcuatius, Lat.) bent in the 
form of an arch. Hh | 
ARCUA'TION, S. (from arcuo, Lat. to bend) 
the act of bending any thing; the ſtate of being 


bent. In ſurgery, bending of the bones, which ap- 


pears in the caſe of the rickets ; the protuberance of 
the fore parts of the body, with the bending of the 
bones of the ſternum, In gardening the method of 


raiſing trees by layers, 


A*'RDENCY, S. applied to the affections, 
warmth; applied to ſtudy, activity. f 

ARD ENT, Adj. (ardens, part. Lat.) applied to 
the qualities of body, hot, burning, inflaming: 
applied to thoſe of the mind; fierce, vehement, 
violent, paſſionate, inflamed, 


tifcation. Naval architecture is that which-: 9 ARDENTLv. Adv, wermlysesgerly, pabonately. 


ARE, the t 
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A RDOR, 8. (Lat. wrete- drdory ſometimes, as 
derived from ardrur, Fr.) heat, applied to the quality 
of body; warmth, intenſeneſs, violence of afQion, 
applied to the mind. Uſed:by Milton for a  Jeraph 3 
whioh in the original implies a flaming or burning 
ſubſtance. From among thouſand celeftial aruburs. 
| me, Loſt. b. v. Yet'this ſenſe is adopted by no other: 
author. ie ee i | 
A*RDUOQUS, Adj. (arduus, Lat.) lofty. and diffi- 
cult to aſcend. Figuratively, ſomething which is 
— important, ſublime, and difficult. to, compre- 
nend. > 3 | 
|. RDUOUSNESS, S. the ſublimity of a ſubject, 
including the ſecondary idea of its being hard to 
comprehend, &c.“ „55 e 
hird perſon plural of the verb Au, 
uſed when we ſpeak of two or more perfons, Ari 
is likewiſe in muſic applied by Guido Rhemi to the 
| loweſt note in his ſcale, on gamut. 
AREA, S. (Lat.) the ſurface contained between 
any lines or limits. Any ſurface, ſuch as the floor 
of a room, the vacant part or ſtage of an amphi- 
| theatre, In geometry, the faperficial content of 
any. figure, or the ſpace contained within the lines 
. bounding it, reckoned in the ſquare part of any 
meaſure. In phyſic, it is a ſpecies of the Alepecia : 
For its ſignification in aſtronomy, ſee Hato. | 
 AREFA*'CTION, 8. from * Lat.) the 
act of making dry, or the ſtate of drying. 
To A'REFY, V. A. (arefacie, Lat.) to dry or 
| make dry. Seldom uſed. | 5 
' ARENA'CEOUS, Adj. Carena, Lat.) compoſed 
of ſand; ſandy. | ; | 
| ARENA'TION, S. (arena, Lat.) in medicine, a 
dry bath, wherein the patient fits with his feet upon 
— ſand; and has it caſt upon different parts of his 
8 ARENO'SE, Adj. __—_ arena, Lat.) ſandy. 
' ARE'NULOUS, Adj. conſiſting of ſmall ſand. 
| ARF'OLA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the coloured 
circle ſurrounding the nipple. 3 
ARE OPAG Us, S. (from ag® and 20. Gr.) a 
ſenate or tribunal belonging to Athens, remarkable for 
the integrity of the deciſions, who ſat in the open air, 
in the night-time, and at firſt took cognizance of civil 
| cauſes, but afterwards judged thoſe who were guilty 
of oppoſing the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, or 
introducing new rites without authority. It was be- 
fore this tribunal that St. Paul was brought when he 
> made a ſpeech in his own vindication, that contains in 
it all the beauties of ancient oratory. This tribunal 
determined all cauſes in the dark, that its members 
| might not be biaſſed, by ſeeing the parties, 
ARETO'LOGY, S. (from ae, and Nee. Gr.) 
a treatiſe on virtue; called likewiſe Ethics or Moral 
| Philoſophy. Hub 1 
| A'RGEN T, Adj. (argentum, Lat.) that which re- 
| ſembles ſilver, ſilvered: in heraldry, the white colour 
: 10 
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total omiſſion of lines in a ſhield. | 
ARGENTA'TION, 8. the overlaying a thing 
with filver; ſilvering. I | 
ARGILLACEOUS, . Adj. (of argilla, Lat.) of 
the nature of potter's clay, | | 
ARGPFLLOUS, Adj. conſiſting of clay; of the 


in the arms of · gentry; expreſſed by engravers by a 


nature of clay. Sand and argillous earth.“ BROWRN 's | 


Vulg. Err. 
AR 


the Argonauts performed their famous expedition. In 
aſtronamy, a ſouthern conſtellation of fixed ſtars. 


ARGO'NAUTS, S. in fabulous hiſtory, the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed youths of. Greece, who accompanied 
Jaſon in his expedition to obtain the golden fleece. 
Authors are not agreed as to the names or number. of 
theſe youths ; however, the principal were Anczus, 
Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, . Caſtor, 
Pollux, Tiphys, and Lynceus; it is alſo ſaid, that 
Hercules was with-them. | | 

To A'RGUE, V. N. (argus, Lat.) to evince the 
truth or falſhood of any thing by proofs, which 
ſhall bring conviction with them. Figuratively, to 
perſuade; to bring reaſons for or again, when 
Joined with either of thoſe particles. Argue. again/l 
the ſalvability of each other.” Decay of Piety. 
They can argue with any one.“ Locks. Actively 
uſed, to prove any thing by reaſon; to plead, or 
handle; to debate. To argue a cauſe.” To 
infer, in alluſion to the deductions of reaſon, ** So 
many laws, argue ſo many ſins,” Par; Loſt. | 

A'RGUER, S. a reaſoner; a diſputer ; a pleader. 

A'RGUMENT, S. (from argumentum, Lat.) a 
medium, or propoſition, which evinces the truth of 
any propoſition, or uncertain truth, which it is made 
uſe of to prove; a reaſon brought to prove, or diſ- 
prove any thing, The ſubje& of any diſcourſe or 
writing. A conciſe view of the heads of any diſ- 
courſe. In law, a cauſe, debate, or ſuit; a contro- 
verſy, In rhetoric, a probable reaſon alledged to 
gain belief. In aſtronomy, an arch, by which we 
feek another proportional to the firſt, Fhus the ar- 
gument of the moon's latitude is her diſtance from 
the node. $442 | 

ARGUME/NTAL, Adj. belonging to argu- 
ment; reaſoning, | | 

ARGUMENT'ATION, S. the act or effect of 
veaſoning; defined by logicians that operation of 
the as. by which we infer one propoſition from 
two or more premiſed; or the drawing a concluſion, 
before unknown, or doubtful, from ſome propoſition 
more known and evident, 


— 


—_ 


 ARGUME'NTATIVE, Adj, conſiſting of ar- 


Sument; containing reaſons. 


ARGYLE'SHIRE, in Scotland, a mountainous 


country, the inhabitants living moſtly by grazing. 


of cattle, hunting, and fiſhing. The coaſt is full 


of high rocks and black mountains, covered with 


heath, It has a provincial ſynod, containing five l ſupreme power is lodged in tne nobility, 


. 


ram. 


reed that grows out of a huſk 


Preſbyteries, and forty. nine pariſnes. This ſhire 
makes part of the Highlands, and has the Iriſn- Sea 
and frith of Clyde on the ſouth, Perthſhire on the 


eaſt, Lochabar on the north-eaſt, and ſeveral iſlands 


on the north-weſt. Argyle, for a long time, gave 


title of earl, at preſent of duke, to the family of 
Campbell, who are chiefs of the clan of that name. 


This ſhire has many ancient caſtles and ſeats in it, 
moſt of which are poſſeſſed by branches of the Ar- 
GO; (Gr.) S. in antiquity, the ſhip wherein | | 


le famil 


x A'RIANISM, S. the principles maintained by the 


Arians. 


A RIAN, Adj. (from Arius, the founder) belong- 


ing to, or maintained by Arius. Uſed ſubſtantively 


for one of the ſet of Arius, a preſbyter, in 320, 
who held that Chriſt, though the word was inſerior 


to the father, with reſpect to his deity ; different from 


him with reſpect to his eſſence; not eternal, but 
created before all other things, out of nothing, or 


nonentities; that he had nothing of man in him 


but the fleſh, with which the word was joined; and 


that the Holy Ghoſt was not man, but a creature. 


ARI DIT, S. (ariditas, Lat.) a want of moiſture, -. 
or dryneſs. In divinity, a ſtate of inſenſibility, or 


want of ardency in devotion. ** The greateſt aridi- 
ties and dejections. NoRRis. 

A'RIES, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of fixed ſtars, the firſt of the twelve ſigns in the 
zodiac which the ſun enters; hieroglyphically re- 
preſented by the ram, becauſe it is then the teeming 
time for that. kind of animal. 
a battering engine uſed by the ancients, ſo called, 
from its having a ram's head on one end, or from its 
motion, which reſembles that of a ram when fighting. 

To A'RIETATE, V. N. (ariets, Lat.) to butt, 
or to attack with the head, like a ram. | 

ARIETA'TION, S. the act of butting like a 
The attacking with a battering ram: the col- 
luſion of particles with each other. te 

ARIE “TTA, S. in muſic, a ſhost ſong, tune or air. 

ARVGHT, Adv. truly; juſtly ; or conſiſtent 
with law. Properly, or in ſuch a manner, as te 
attain the deſired end. Direct my dart aright.” 
Davy. 7 

ARIOSO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, the movement of 
a common air, ſong, or tune, | ; 

To ARI'S E, V. N. (its pret. aroſe, part. ariſen, from 
ariſan, Sax.) to aſcend; to move upwards ; to get up, 
as from ſleep ; to change the poſture from fitting to 
ſtanding; to come into view, to become viſible, in 
alluſion to the appearance of corn above the ground ; 
to come out of the grave; to flow or proceed from; 
to attack as an enemy, -=» 

ARIS TA, (Lat.) in botany, the ſharp pointed 
corn, and is called 
the beard, or zom. 

ARISTO'CRACY, S. (from are, and garen, 
Gr.). in politics, a form of government wherein the 
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 ARISTOCRA'TICAL, Adj. partaking of ariſto- 
cracy, or including a government adminiſtered only 
bynobles. | 5 


ARISTOLO'CHIA, 8. (Lat. from agre-, and 


v, Gr.) in botany, Birthwort; of which there 
are three ſpecies. 3 5 

ARISTO'TLE, S. the ſon of Nicomachus, born 
at _—_— in the 348th year before Chriſt, a diſci- 
ple of Plato, whoſe tenets he afterwards oppoſed, 
and founded another ſect, called the peripatetic, from 
his practice of philoſophizing walking: his know- 
ledge was univerſal, but his opinions erroneous 
however they were reckoned for ages the ſtandard of 
truth, till our great countryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
deſtroyed his phyſics, and Mr. Locke exploded his 
metaphyſics, 


ARISTOTELIAN, Adj, agreeable to the doe- 


trine of Ariſtotle, | | | 
ARITHME'TICAL, Adj. performed by num- 
bers; or agreeable to ſome rule in arithmetic. 
ARUTHMETICALLY, Adv. that which is 
performed according to ſome rule of arithmetic, and 
conſiſts of figures. . 
ARI'THMETIC, S. (from «py, Gr. number) 
in mathematics, the art of numbering, calculating, 
or computing with exactneſs and eaſe ; or the method 
of finding, from certain numbers given, others, whoſe 
relation with the given numbers is known. The 
fundamenta] rules of arithmetic are four, namely, 
addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, 
Bee each under its proper article. But beſides theſe, 
there are other rules contrived for facilitating com- 
putations of every kind ; as the rule of proportion, 
rule of three, or golden rule, the rules of fellow- 
ip, barter, exchange, intereſt, extraction of roots, 
Kc. which the reader will find under the ſeveral 


heads of PRoPORTION, FELLOWSHIP, INTEREST, 


Practice, &c. | 

A'RK, S. (from arca, Lat.) a cheſt, or coffer, 
applied in ſcripture to the vehicle in which Moſes 
was expoſed in the Nile: the cheſt wherein the two 
tables of the covenant, the pot of manna, and 
| Aaron's rod was kept. But more particularly the 
veſſel built by Noah, to preſerve himſelf, family, 
and the whole race of terreſtrial and aerial animals, 
from the flood. Its contents having been exactly 
computed by Biſhop Wilkins, he obſerves, that in- 
ſtead of the objection of little wits, drawn from its 
want of capacity, it feems more difficult to find a 
ſufficient number of animals to fill it. 

A'RM, S. (arm, Dan.) the member, or limb, 
which reaches from the ſhoulder to the hand; but 
more properly, according to anatomiſts, beginning 
at the ſhoulder, and ending at the elbow. Figura- 
tively, the branch of a tree; power. The fe- 
cular arm.” In ſtatics, that part of a beam which 
reaches from the center, or point, where it is hung, 
to the end. 
which runs into the Jand. 


In geography, a branch of the fea, 


— 
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in battle; in its ſecondary ſenſe, any thing to defend 


To A'RM, V. A. (arm, Lat.) to furniſh with; 
: weapons ; to cap, caſe, or cover with metal, applied 
to the load- ſtone, or the ſhoes. of a hofſe. 
To ARM, V. N. to take arms; to be pro- 
vided againſt any attack, either of an enemy, or ca- 
ſualty. | 


ARMA'DA, S. (Span.) a fleet of men of war, ap- 
plied by way of eminence to that great one fitted out 
by the Spaniards,” with an intention to conquer this 


- iſland, which was defeated the 3oth of July, 1588. 


ARMADILLO, 8. (Span.) a ſour- footed ani- 
mal, of the Brazils, as big as a cat, with à ſnout 
like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a hedge- 
hog ; covered with hard ſcales like armour, and feeds 


on roots, ſugar canes, and poultry, 


'RMAMENT,, S. (armamenium, Lat.) any place 
wherein arms are placed; great proviſſons of military 


ſtores; figuratively, an army; but moſt commonly 


applied to a fleet of men of war. 
A! RMA T URE, S. (armatura, Lat.) a military 
dreſs to defend the body from the attack of an enemy 
the body from external injuries. 4524; ; 
A'RMED, Adj. in heraldry, applied to beaſts and 
birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, 
talons, or tuſks, &c. are of a different colour; as, 
«© A falcon armed.” Armed chair,” an elbow chair, 
or one which has reſts for the arms, or elbows... 
Having weapons of attack or defence, as, A man 
armed,” . 1 
A'RMENTA, a country of Aſia, partly ſubject 
to the Turks, and partly to the Perſians. It is di- 
vided into the Great and Small. Great Armenia has 
Georgia on the north, from which it is ſeparated by 
high mountains. The river Euphrates on the weſt; 
Diarbeker, Curdiſtan, and Aberdijan, on the ſouth; 
and Shirvan on the eaſt, The chief towns in that 
part of Armenia belonging to Turky, are, Arzum 
the capital, near the fprings of the Euphrates, and 
a great thoroughfare for the caravans between 'Turs 
ky and Perſia; Kars, a ſtrong city, Bayazid, a re- 
public of Hurds, near Mount Ararat; Baha, an- 
other republic of the ſame name; and Van or Wan, on 
the lake Van, the head of a government of the ſame 
name, with other towns of leſs note. That part of 
Armenia which is ſubjeR to Perſia, is chiefly con- 
tained in the province of Aran, in which are ſeveral 
fine towns, as Erivan or Rivan, the capital of the 
whole, Ganjals, one of the fineſt cities in Perſia, 
Kapan on the ſouth ſide, near the Aras; befides 


Nakchivan, Aſtabad, Julfa, Ordabab, Baylakan or 


Pilkan, on the Aras; Berdah and Shilkah, on the 
Kur. The country, in general, is full of mountains 
and vallies, lakes and rivers, particularly the country 
about Erivan is admirably fine, being full of rivulets, 
which renders it extremely fruitful, Beſides great 
quantities of. all ſorts of grain, here are fields of a2 
prodigious extent covered with tobacco, which came 
originally from America; the reſt of the country 
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uces rice, cotton, flax, melons, and grapes; in 
ſhort, there is nothing wanting but olives, which 
ſnews that the ark could not reſt on mount Ararat, 
becauſe the dove brought an olive- branch in her 
mouth, and this tree never leaves a place where it 
once grew. 
polite people; but not fond of fighting; for they 
ſcarce trouble themſelves about any thing elſe but 
trade, which they car 
The religion of the Armenians is the Chriſtian, of 
the Eutychian ſect, that is, they own but one na- 
ture in Jeſus Chriſt; and when they ſpeak of the 
hypoſtatical union, they ſay, that he is perfect God 
and perfect man without mixture. | | 

| ARME'NIAN, Adj. belonging to, dwelling, or 
growing in Armenia. Armenian bole, in pharmacy, 
an earthy ſubſtance of a pale yellowiſh or ſcarlet 
colour, pinguous, heavy, eaſily broken, and dug 
out of the mines in Turky. Armenian /lone, is a 
mineral earth, or ſtone, of a blue colour, ſpotted | 
with green, black, or yellow, brought from Tryol 
and Germany, and made ufe of in Moſaic work. 

A'RMIGER, S. (Lat.) an eſquire, one that bears 


arms; 7 3 
ARMIGEROUS, Adj. (from armiger, Lat.) 
bearing arme. = 
ARMULLARY, Adj. (armilla, Lat.) ſome- 
thing circular, in alluſion to the ſurrounding of a 
bracelet, Armillary ſphere, is compoſed of ſeveral 
braſs circles which repreſent thoſe of the horizon, 
meridian, ecliptic, &c. drawn on the globe. 
A'RMINGS, 8. eng in a ſhip, are waſte, 
or red clothes hung fore and aft on the outfide of a 
ſhip; thoſe on the tops are named rp-armings. | 
ARMPUNIANS, S. (from Arminius) the follow- 
ers of Arminius, a famous miniſter at Amſterdam; 
who, in the x6th century, ſeparated from the Cal- 
viniſts, holding that predeſtination was not abſolute 
but conditional; that Chriſt hath not only redeemed 
all, but there is an univerſal grace given to all man- 
kind; that grace is not an irreſiſtible principle ; that 
man is a free agent, always at __ to obey all 
the motions of the Holy Ghoſt, or reſiſt them; that 
with reſpe& to perſeverance, a man may, after juſtifi- 
cation, fall into new crimes. To theſe principles. of 
their founder, they added, that the belief of the Tri- 
nity was not neceſſary to falvation, that there is not 
Ine pallage in ſcripture which commands us to wor- 
hip the Holy Ghoft; and are very great advocates 
for a general toleration” - _ „ ; 
ARMPPOTENCE, S. (from arma, and potentia, 
at.) power, or powerfulneſs in war. a 
ARMPPOTENT, Adj. powerful, ſtrong in the 


eld, in arms. 


— 
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| 


AR'MISTICE, S. a thort truce, of a ceſſation | 
I "the notes of a chord to be heard diſtinctly one after 


from arms for a ſhort time. | . 
_  A'RMLET, S. a ſmall arm of the ſea: figura- 
tively, a bracelet, or ſome ornament worn on the 
2 What ting and armlus ſhe can find.“ 


The Armenians are: an honeſt, civil, | 


on in moſt parts of the world. 


| 


| 


AR'MOURER, S. (armorrzr, Fr.) one who makes 
forges, or ſells armour. - One who dreſſes another in 
armour... *® RE os. | 
 - ARMORIAL, Adj. belonging to the coat or eſ- 
cutcheon of a family. Enſigns armorial ”- 

ARMOR. S. (armoire, Fr.) a place where arms 
are kept. Figuratively, arms. ** Celeftial armory.” 


Par. Loft. An enſign, eſcutcheon, or family coar. 


ARMOUR-BEA'RER, S. one that carrics the 
arms of another; in romances a knights eſquire, 
ARMS, S. (not uſed in the fingular. Arma, 
Lat.) all kinds of weapons, whether offenſive or 
defenſive, Figuratively, a ſtate of hoſtility between 
two nations; War. To arms, to arms,” In he- 
raldry, the badges of diſtinRipn, eſcutcheons, or other 
marks of honour, given by fovereigns and borne on 
banners, ſhields, or coats, In birds or beaſts of 
prey, thoſe parts which they make uſe of in attack 
ing others, or defending themſelves. 
ARMY, S. (arme, Fr.) a collection of men arm 
ed, commanded by their proper officers, F iguratively 
a great number. An army of good words.” SHAK, 
AROMA'”TICAL, Adj. compoſed of ſpices; ſpi- 
755 3 fragrant; ſtrong ſcented; or fmelling like 
ices. gi, ide . | | 
AROMA'TIC, Adj. (from #rome, Lat.) See 


 AROMATICAL. 
 AROMA'TICS, S. (not u 


fed in che ſingular) ſpi- 


Jees, dr any thing ſtrong- ſcented, fragrant, or high- 


taſted. In medicine they are uſed to ſtrengthen the 
fibres in cold cachetic habits; and, after cortying 
off the waters in a dropſy, to fortify the ſprings, and 
| hinder them from filling again. 

good to revent dude we cannot but admire 
the goodneſs of Providence in having given them ſo 
laviſhly to warm countries, which are moſt liable to 
diſorders of that kin. ns 
To ARO'MATIZE, V. A. {aroma, Lat.) to 
mix or ſcent with ſpices; figuratively, to make any 
thing agreeable, which in its own nature would be 
loathſSthe, ** As though aromatiztd by their con- 
verſion.” Brown. 

AR O' SE, the perfect of Azise. 
AROUND, Adv. (d id rande, Fr.) in a circle, 
circularly. On all fides, in alluſion to the-circum- 
fererice of a circle ſurrounding its center. Uſed as a 
prepoſition ; encircling, encompaſling,; round about. 
de round his brows.” Dp. 

A'RPENT, S. the ſame as acre. See Acre. 

A'ROUSE, V. A. to wake from {leep:; to excite 
an indolent perſon to action; to raiſe up, from a 
_— dejection; to ſtimulate. 

A 0 


ö 


1 


-A'RQUEBUSE, S. (ſpelt itnproperly barguebuſs, 
of arcobugio, Ital.) a fuſee or caliver. | | 
ARPE'GGIO, 8. {ltal.) in muſic, the making 


another, by a purling or rolling of the hand on 
fringed inſtruments, eginnlng at the loweſt note, 
and'riſtg gtadeatly upwards © * 


As they are very * 


* * » 
* 9 
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' , ARRACK, S. ſee Arac. FOOTY 

To ARRA'IGN,S. (arranger, Fr.) in law fo ſet 
a thing in order, or fit it for trial; to indict, to ac- 
cuſe;, to charge with crimes, applied to perſons. 
Uſed with the particle for, before the crime. Ar- 
„ raign you for want of knowledge.” DRYD. 

ARRAIVGNMENT, S. the act of trying a per- 
ſen upon an indictment; accuſation ; or charge. 
To ARRA'NGE, V. A. (arranger, Fr.) to diſ- 
poſe, or put in regular order. 4 

ARRANGEMENT, S. the act of placing things 
in order.. . | 

A'RRANT, Adj. notorious, infamous. : 

AR'RANTLY, Adv. notoriouſly, infamouſly, 
or ſhamefully. 1 | | 
. ARRAYY, S. the order in which an army is drawn 
up to give battle: drefs, or external ornaments. 

To ARRAY, V. A. (from array, Fr.) in military 
affairs, to place an army in proper order to, engage. 
To deck, embelliſh, or adorn with dreſs. In law, to 
rank or place a jury in proper order. IK 2 
ARRF/AR, S. (from arriere, Fr.) behind; that 
which remains unpaid, 

. ARREA'RAGE, S. (fee Ax RAR) the remain- 
der of an account, or a ſum of money remaining in 
the hands of an aceountant fince his laſt balance: in 
a more looſe ſenſe, any money not paid when due. 
Arrear is the word moſt commonly uſed. 

AR REST, S. (frem arre/ter, Fr. to ſtop) in law, 
the ſeizing, .or-apprehending a man, thereby depriving 
him of his liberty by legal proceſs ; either for debt, 
or any offence againſt the law. A ſtopping or reſ- 
traint from proceeding in an undertaking. Stoppage, 
or depriving a thing of its motion. T he ſtop and 
arreſt of the air.” BAC. A ſenſe ſeldom to be met 
with at preſent. By an act of the 19th of George 
III. no perſon can be arreſted for a debt under ten 
pounds: before the paſting of this act (which was 
brought in by Lord Beauchamp) a perſon was liable 
to be ak Le for any, ſum above forty ſhillings. 
AES T, S. in horſemanſhip, a mangy humour 
between the ham and poſtern of the hinder leg of a 
horſe, Ye | | 

To ARRE'ST,. V. A. (from arreſter, Fr.) to 
apprehend by virtue of-a writ from-a court of juſtice : 
to ſeize by law; to ſeize upon, to ſtep, withhold, or 
bind. To ſtop a thing in motion. | 
" ARRE'T, S. (Fr. arret] the decifion-of'a ſovereign 


court, or court of judicature z reſembling our acts of 


7% 8 

ARRE TI D, Adj. in law, imputed or laid to; 

applied to one that is brought and charged with a 

crime before a judge. | 
ARRIE'RE, the laſt part of an army, or that 

which marches behind ;, for which we now uſe the 

word year. . 

. ARRVVAL,S. the coming to any place, either by 

fea or land. Figuratively, the attainment of any deſign. 


* ARRUVA CE, S. company expected to come. 
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| 
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Expectancy of more Errivance,”” Sn ak, Now ohs Y 
| ſolete. a ky | 


To ARR-IVE, V. A. in its primary fignification 


to come to any place by water. In its ſecondary, to 


reach any place by land. Figuratively to attain, or 


come to, including the ſecondary idea of 
ood in the object. 6 5 | 
AR'ROGANCE, or AR 'ROGANCY,S. (from 
arrogantia, Lat.) the aſſuming or claiming more ho- 
nour or merit, than is properly a perſon's due. 
AR'ROGANT, Part. (from arrogams, part of 
arrogo, Lat.) inclined to aſſume or claim more ho. 
nour or merit than belongs to one; ſelf-conceited ; 
haughty ; imperious. 


ſomething | 


. - ARROGANTLY, Adj. in an arrogant, ſelf. 


conceited or imperious manner. ; 


To A'RROGATE, V. A. (from. arrogatamy Lit.) 


to lay claim to a thing or quality, . which . does not 


belong to us; including the ſecondary idea of: pride 
or vanity. Uſed with the particles fo or h, before 
the perſonal pronoun. te, 40 herſelf? Tit. 
Lors. Arregaled unto themſelves.” RAT ZR. 
AR ROW, S. (arve, Sax.) a ſlender piece of round 
wood pointed, barbed, and ſhbt out of a bow: diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a dart, becauſe that Was thrown by 
the hand. Arrow-head is the ſharp point of an arrow, 


| which was uſually armed with ſteel. Arrow-fmith,: 


the perſon, who fixed the plates of ſteel to the heads 


of arrows. 


A' RSE, S. :( Eau, 'Six. -cers, vers, Belg, ariz. 
Teut.) the poſteriors. . carts a hind part 


of any thing; as, “ The cart's arſe. To hang an 
ar ſe, a low phraſe, to loiter or - 
 fluggiſh or tardy. 


y behind, to be. 
| The other would not hang an 
arſe.” Hun. 1 


AR-SEN AL., S. (4rſmat, Fr.) a royal or publie 


magazine; os place wherein. all warlike ſtores are 


kept, or forged. 997 
AR SENlc, S. (aggro, Gr.) in natural hiſtory, 
a ponderous, volatile, uninflammable, mineral ſub - 
ſtance, which gives whiteneſs to metals by infuſion, 
but their malleability ; , is extremely corro- 
ſive, cauſtic, a ſtrong poiſon; divided into three 
ſorts, viz. native or yellow, white or chryſtalline, 
and red. A ſingle grain will turn one pound of cop- 
per to a beautiful ſeeming ſilver. 
ARSE'NICAL, Adj. conſiſting, or having the 
properties of arſenic. | IE: 5 
ART, S. (art, Fr. of ars, Lat.) an abſtract or me- 
taphyſical term, implying a collection of certain rules 
from obſervation and experience, by which · any thing 
may-be performed, or any end obtained ; diſtinguiſh 
ed from ſcience by its object; if the object be attain- 
ed by the application of rules, or require practice, 
then-it is an art; but if contemplated only with re- 
ſpe to its different appearances, the collection of 
obſervation. relative thereto is a ſcience. But theſe 
terms being uſed promiſcuouſly by authors, for want 
of aflixing certain ideas to their words; the word art 
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5s ſometimes uſed for ſomething acquired, in oppoſition 
nature. A trade; 
We have like 


to that which is implanted by 
cunning ; artfulneſs; ſpeculation, 
wiſe the 


cation, or exercife of the mind ; the mechanic thoſe 
which copfiſt in the exerciſe of the body, or hand, 
and make uſe of machines to attain their ends. 

ARTE'RIAL, Adj. that which delongy to, or is 
contained in an artery, The arterial blood is reckoned 
hotter, redder, and more ſpirituous, than that of the 
r OY  Pre ra gt 0h 

ARTERIO”'TOMY, S. (agrmuoroua, Gr.) in ſur- 
gery, the opening an artery with a lancet, in order 
to draw blood from thence.” | Performed only in the 
temporary arteties, &c, on extraordinary caſes, The 
moſt dangerous hemorrhages proceed from wound- 
ing few ny 8 SI 


' ARTERY?}S, barteria, Lat.) in anatomy, a mem- 


branaceous, elaſtic, conical tube, internally ſmooth, 


without valves, which decreaſes in its dimenſion in 


proportion to the number of its branches, deſtined to 
receive the blood from the heart, and to diſtribute it 
to the lungs, and other parts of the body; that which 
has its origin from the right ventricle of the heart, is 
called the pulmonary artery, and that which riſes 
from the left the aorta, Providence has diſplayed its 
wiſdom in the formation and diſpoſition of theſe 
tubes, by covering them from external injuries, ſince 
the leaſt of them could not be wounded without dan- 
ger; nor the largeſt without inevitable death. 
A'RTFUL, Adj. performed according to the 
rules of art, including the idea of ſkill, judgment, or 
wiſdom ; artificial, oppoſed to natural. Full of cun- 
ning, or craft, ws 7; | 
A'RTFULLY, Adv. in ſucha manner as ſhews a 
yu deal of cunning, or ſkill. Seldom uſed in a good 
ſenſe. des 1 7 
A' RTFULNESS, S. the quality of performing 
any Ne. with ſkill, or the attaining an end by cun- 
ning. Seldom uſed in a good ſenſe. DEN 
ARTHRUTIC, or A'RTHRITICAL, Adj. 


gouty ; or occaſioned by the gout. That which bas 


ſomething like joints. They have arthritical analo- 
gies.” Brown's Vulg, Err. 1 
ARTHRPTIS,S.Gr. (from age, Gr.) in phyfic, 
a diſeaſe which affeQs the joints: the gout, 
A'RTICHOEE, S. (artichaut, Fr. artichaca, 
Span.) in botany, the cinera. The fruit is like the 
cone of a pine tree. ; | 
A'RTIC, Adj. ſpelt by ſome authors inſtead of 
ARCTIC, which fee, 5 | 


A'RTICLE, 8. (of orticalgs, Lat. a joint) in | 


grammar, a word ſet before a ſubſtantive to diſtin- 
guiſh and limit its ſignification. In Engliſh, we uſe 
two ſorts, the definite and indefinite, A is the inde- 
finite, and the the definite, We uſe them before a ſub- 
ſt:ntive, as @ man, but not before adjectives, unleſs 


_ when mT are followed by a ſubſtantive, as &-wi/e 


divifion of arts into liberal and mechanic. 
The liberal arts are thoſe which conſiſt in the appli- 
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| miniſter, "But when ſuch, what, as, ſo, and acome 


i. 


before a ſubſtantive, the article is placed between 
them; as, ſuch a man; what a foo] ? tos little à coat; 
as great a commander as Prevoſt. They are not ſet 
before pronouns, unleſs they include a ſubſtantive in 
them. They are not put before nouns uſed in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, particular names of virtues, metals, or 


proper names, unleſs they are uſed as appellatives, or 
ſome ſubſtantive is underſtood ; as, The Thunderer, 


i. e. the ſhip Thunderer. The Thames, the word 
river being underſtood, The word article likewiſe 
implics the heads of a diſcourſe, or the diffcrent ſub- 


jects it treats of, as, The thirty-nine Articles.” 


« The Articles of war.“ In commerce, a ſingle tranſ- 
action, thing or parcel in an account. Applied to time, 
a moment, an inſtant, ** In that article of time.“ 
CLAREND. | we | 
To A'RTICLE, V. N. to make conditions or 
terms; to ſtipulate. Uſed _— to draw up,. or 
reduce into different heads or members. To bind or 
oblige a perſon to ſerve another under certain con- 
ditions, He articled him for three years.” © He 
« was an articled clerk.” 
ARTTCULATE, Adj. 
its primary ſenſe applied to things which are joined 
together, and may be bent without being pulled aſun- 
der. Applied to the voice, it implies that its ſounds 
are diſtin, and varied, but connected together ſo as 
to form words; an articulate pronunciation is that 
wherein the ſyllables and words are pronounced diſ- 
tinftly. Uſed by Bacon to imply a diſcourfe branch- 
ed out into different articles, or minute; ** Inſtruc- 
© tions extreme curious and articulate.” Bot 
To ARTI'CULATE, V. A. (articuler, Fr.) to 
pronounce ſyllables, or words, in a diſtinct manner, 
To draw up articles, or to make terms. 
ARTVCULATELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to pronounce the ſyllables of words diſtinctly. 
ARTI'CULATENESS, S. a quality by which 
we are enabled to ſpeak the fimple founds diſtinctly, 
and at the ſame time with ſo much connection as to 
form ſyllables and wor!s. | | 
ARTVFCULATION, S. in anatomy, the junc- 
ture of two bones in fuch a manner, that they may be 
bent without being pulled aſunder. Applied to the 
voice, the modulations and variations of the voice, 
which are ſo connected as to form ſyllables or words. 
ARTIFICE, S. (artiſice, Fr. artificium, Dat.) an 
indirect method of attaining one's end, including the 


idea of a ſubtle contrivance ; a pretence, ſtratagem, 


fraud, or contrivance. | 
_ ARTIFICIAL, Adj. (artiſcial, Fr.) ſomething 
made by art, in oppoſition to the productions of na- 


ture. Something counterfeit. That which diſplays art. 


Artificial arguments, in rhetoric, are thoſe wh:c1 are 
ſupplied by the imagination, or invention of the ora- 


tor. Artificial-lines are thoſe which are drawn upon 
a ſector, or ſcale to re»reſent fines and tangents. 


 ARTIFUVCIALLY, Adv. in an artful, cunning, 


Qt: o _ crafiy, 
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from articulus, Lat.) in 
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crafty, or ſkilful manner. 
poſition to natural. | | 

ARTILLERY, S. (a plural nou 
Fr.) the heavy engines of war, ſuch as cannon, bombs, 
&c, In a general ſenſe any weapons uſed in battle. 
« Jonathan gave his artillery to the lad.“ 1 Sam. 


xx. 40. 
ARTISAN, S. (Fr.) properly applied to thoſe . 


profeſſors of trades, which require the leaſt exerciſe of 
the underſtanding. A low mechanic; manufacturer, 
or tradeſman. 
in any art. 


Performed by art, in op- 


1 


n, artillirie, 


ormerly applied to the practitioners , 


A'RTIST, S. (Fr.) one who excels in thoſe arts 


which require good natural parts; or one who under- 


ſtands both the theory and practice of the art which 
he profeſſes. One who is capable. of performing an 


undertaking which, requires judgment; oppaſed to 


novice, : 

ARTLES'LY, Adv. in a ſimple, innocent, and 
undeſigning manner ; 
natural | 


ART'LESS, Adj. without art. 


ARUNDEL, S. (Lat. Aruntia,) an old borough | 


and market-town in Suſſex, fifty-five miles 8. W. 
from London; it ſtands near the mouth of the river 
Aran, which is celebrated for its. excellent mullets. 
It is governed by a mayor, choſen annually, a ſtew- 
ard, twelve burgeſſes, and the. other uſual officers in 
corporations. It had once a good harbour, which 
admitted veſſels of 100 tons; but it was choaked up, 
and ruined by.a ſand-beach, thrown inte it by the 


ſea ;. though this misfortune has been in part repair- 


ed by new piers, locks, &c. by virtue of an act of 
patliament for repairing it, paſſed in 1733. It has 
four fairs, on May 14, Aug. 21, Sept. 25, and Dec, 
17; for hogs, .cattle, and ſheep, on the three firſt ; 
and cattle and api nj x on the laſt, Arundel is 
a'borough mentioned in king Alfred's will: the ma- 
Nor of which has canſtantly gone with the caſtle 
here; and by act of parliament in the reign of king 
_ VI. it was declared that all who ſhould be 


poſſeſſed of the caſtle and honour of Arundel, were, 


and ſhould thereby be earls .of it without any other 
creation ; the only privilege of the kind in all Eng- 
Jand. The ſame king, and his council, afterwards 


adjudged the precedency of the Earl of Arundel to the 


Earl of Devon, The title was formerly in the fa- 


mily of Fitz Allan, but now in that of Howard, and | 


gives title of Earl to the duke of Norfelk, who is 
ford of the manor. The famous Arundelian marbles 
were purchaſed in Aſia, by Sir William Petty, for 
Thomas, earl of Arundel and Surry, and ſhew ſeve- 
ral particulars relating to the hiſtory and chronology 
of Greece. Arundel has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the 3oth Edward I. and had anciently a 
collegiate church, and priory of Benedictines. In 


the grand rebellion, Arundel caſtle being poſſeſſed by 


the parliament's forces, was after three days lege, 
*. | 


* 


ken for the king by Lord Hopgon, but ret: xen 


without any embelliſhment.; 


{ 


a place, as hardly to be worth mentioning. 


with reſpe 


Sir William Waller; when the famous divine Chil: 
lingworth, who was an excellent engineer, . ſerved 
here in the latter capacity. The caſtle. is now in a 
very ruinous condition. The town is delightfully 


ſituated on the declivity of a hill, with a bridge over 


the Arun. In the church, which is now parochial, 
are four old-ſtately. monuments of the earls of Arun- 


del: a.court-leet of the lord of the manor is held here 


every three weeks, in which the mayor is judge, who 
appoints the officers for collecting package, ſtallage, 
&c. .alſo ale-conners, fleſh-taſters, & c. and no ſhe- 
riff or bailiff can execute a writ within the borough 
withaut his leave, he having the authority of a juſ- 
tice of peace, though he ſeldom acts in that capa- 
city. Arundel ſen | 
lies ten miles eaſt of Chicheſter, in lat. 50 deg. 45 
min. N. long. 30 min. KWK. . 
A'S, Conjunct. (als, Teut.) referring to an ac- 
tion, or time paſt, in the ſame- manner; when it 
anſwers ſo, or ſuch, it is uſed for that, © So uncer- 
4 tain, as they require a great deal of examination.” 
Bac, In a particular reſpeR, as far as a particular 


relation extends. Like, of of the ſame kind. Re- 


fering to the preſent time, it implies ſomething done, 
during that particular action; at the ſame time, 
„ Whiſtled as he went.” DRY D. Since or becauſe, 
when aſſigned for a reaſon of ſomething which goes 
before. According to, or in what manner. . 


s two members to parliament, 


they pleaſe.” BovLs. It ſometimes denotes: a 


likeneſs or compariſon between them. Fs white as 
„ ſnow,” Before yet, it implies till, “ as yet,” i. e. 


till this time. 1 for, with reſpect to. Before 


7 ſuppoſing. Before to, with reſpect or regard to. 
Before though, granting it to be real. As well as 
no leſs than with; likewiſe, or beſides. 


— 


A'SAPH, Sr. S. the name of a city in Flintſhire, 


in North Wales, on the confluence of the rivers 
Cluyd and Elwy, thence called in Welch, Lhan El- 
wy: but it takes its name from St. Aſaph, who was 
governor of a monaſtery in this place. Though a 


* 


city, and a biſhop's ſee, it is ſo poor and wretched 


It has 

a ſmall market on Saturday, 

ted, or 212 meaſured miles from London. Lat. 53 

deg. 18 min. N. Long. 3 deg. 30 min, W, 
ASBE'STINE, Adj. ſomething incombuſtible, or 

that which cannot be deſtroyed by fire, 5 
ASBE'STOS, S. (from « and gw, Gr.) in 

_—_— hiſtory a ſtone which will not conſume in 
. 


ASCA'RIDES, S. (Gr., from aruapts, Gr.) 


ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worms, which de- 
creaſe at each extremity, and reſemble needles, both 


@ to their ſhape and ſizge. 
To ASCE'ND, V. N. (aſcendo, Lat.) to riſe up- 


upwards from the earth; figuratively, to advance in 


knowledge. In genealogy to trace a pedigr 
wards towards its firſt founders. Uſed 15 al theſe 
ſenſes with the particles to, inte, or unto, 


tively for climbing up any eminence. - ; 


- Uſed acy 
„ 
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and is 159 compu- 
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ASH 


| ASCE'NDABLE, Adj. that which may be aſ- 


cended. g | 

ASCENDANT, S. (from afcendant, Fr.) in mo- 
rality, ſuperiority or influence, whereby one man or 
thing unreaſonably biafſes or tyrannizes over an- 
' other, In aſtrology the horoſcope, or degree of the 
ecliptic, which riſes above the horizon at a perſon's 
birth ; called likewiſe the firſt houſe, and ſuppoſed to 


influence the whole ſeries of a perſon's actions. Fi- 


guratively, the greateſt height or perfection. In ge- 
nealogy, anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt the root of a 
pedigree, Uſed adjectively, for ſomething ſuperior 
to, or influencing another. In aſtrology, ſomething 
above the horizon. | | | | 
_ ASCE'NDENCY, S. a bias; an undue in- 
fluence. | 1 | 
ASCE'/NDENS, Part. in anatomy, thoſe parts 
which carry the blood or fluids upwards, or towards 
the head,. 1 5 
ASCE'NDING, Part. (from aſcendens, Lat.) go- 
ing upwards from the earth. In aſtronomy, thoſe 
degrees, or ſtars, which are above the horizon. The 
aſcending node of a planet, is that point of its orbit, 
wherein it is found in its motion towards the north, 
ASCE'NSION, S. (from aſcenſio, Lat.) a mo- 
tion upwards, In diwnity, the miraculous aſcent of 
our Saviour, when he went to heaven; in the ſight of 
his apaſtles; which is commemorated by the church 
ten days before Whitſunday, and called Holy-Thurſday. 
Aſcenſion, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. 
Right aſcenſion is a degree of the equinoctial, counted 
from the beginning of Aries, which riſes with the 
ſun.or ſtar in a bright ſphere. - Oblique aſcenſion is a 
portion of the equator, contained between the. firſt 
point of Aries, and that point of the equator which 
riſes with the ſtar in an oblique ſphere. The differ- 
ence between right and oblique aſcenſion is what the 
aſtronomers mean by aſcen/ional difference, 
ASCE'NSIVE, Adj. that which is in motion 
upwards ; that which is in a riſing ſtate, __ 
ACE NT, S. (from aſcenſus, Lat.) motion up- 
wards. The place by which an eminence may be 
climbed. Figuratively, a high place, or eminence. 
In phyſics, the aſcent of fluids is their riſing above 
the level of their own ſurfaces, either in capillary 
tubes, between glaſs plates, inclined planes, &c. In 
logic, a kind of argument, wherein we riſe from 
particulars to univerſals, by enumerating all the par- 
ticulars which the univerſal term contains, 1 
To ASCERTAIN, V. A. (acertener, Fr.) to 
determine the ſignification of any word, To take 
away all doubt. | | | 


tains an 5 one who eſtabliſhes. «41 
ndard, DOS. Wt TIT 

. ASCE'TIC, Adj. (a, Gr.) employed only 

in exerciſes of devotion and mortification. a 


ASCERTA'INER, S. one who limits or aſcer- 


ſenſe, a perſon who practices a greater d tee ef 


auſterity and mortification than others. Applied to 
the Eſſenes, among the Jews z and among the Chriſ- 


tians, thoſe of an exem ay life. £7) 
A'SCI, or AL], 3 (Ind.) in natural hiſtory, a 


plant in America, which grows to the height of five 


or ſix palms, and produces a kind of pepper or ſpice, 
in long red pods, with which they ſeaſon their meat. 
ASGUT 8, 8. (from ane, Gr.) in medicine, a 
kind of dropſy, which principally affects the abdo- 
men, or lower belly, and is — * by tapping. 
ASCI'TIC, Adj. (from aſeitis, ) cauſed by an aſ- 
cites; dropſical; or reſembling an aſcites. N 
 ASCITI/TIOUS, Adj. (from aſcititius, Lat.) 
that which is counterfeit or ſpurious. 
added to; or not inherent; oppoſed to eſſential. 
ASCRUBABLE, Adj. that which may be dedu- 
ced from, or imputed to. LE 


To ASCRUVBE, V. A. from (aſcribo, Lat.) to de- 


duce from, as a cauſe ; to attribute to, as a cauſe, 
poſſeſſor, ſubſtance, applied to qualities or accidents. 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, S. a conſiderable mar- 
ket-town in Leiceſterſhire, ſo called from the Zouches 


its lord; is ſituated between Preſton Park, and the 


rett park on the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, 114 miles 
— London. It has a large handſome church, near 
which ſtands the ruins of the earl of Huntingdon's 
caſtle, deſtroyed in 1648. There is a free - ſchool 
here, with a good ſtipend, endowed by the earl of 


Huntingdon, to whom the manor belongs, This 


town is noted for its large manufacture of hats. The 
market is on Saturday, and there are held four fairs; 
on Eaſter-Tueſday and Whit- Tueſday, for horſes, 
cows, and ſheep; St. Bartholomew on the 24th of 
Auguſt, and St. Simon and St. Jude on the 28th of 
October, for fine young horſes, of the largeſt and beſt 
breed in England, and cows. The ale here is not 
inferior to that of Burton ; and the fine coal-pits at 
Cole-Orton are within .a mile of it; which Mr. 
Burton ſays burned for ſeveral years together in king 
Henry the VIIIth's time, and could not be extin- 
guiſhed till the matter which fed the fire was quite 
conſumed, By the. ruins of the Earl of Hunting- 
don's caſtle here, it ſeems to have been one of the 
principal in England; and king James I. with all his 
court, lodged with the then earl for ſeveral days to- 
gether ; and the dinner was all the time of his ſtay 
ſerved up by thirty poor knights in gold chains and 
velvet gowns. It lies on the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, 


Here alſo is a noted mineral ſpring, called priffy. 


Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 25 min. W. 
A'SH, 8, (from aſce, eſe, Sax.) in. botany, the 
fraxinus, It has pennated leaves ending in a lobe. 


Its male flowers have no petals ; and the germen has 


one ſeed like a bird's tongue. There are fix ſpecies of 
this tree; all which may be propagated by buddin 

them into common aſn; upon which they will all 
take very well, and become harder than upon their 
own ſock; but theſe budded trees never _ ſo 
3 . | arge 
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| large as thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds; nor will 
the ſtöck and bud keep pace in their growth; ſo 


that there will be a; remarkable difference in the ſize 
of the ſtem, and above the place where they are 


budded: but few of theſe foreign kinds have yet 


arrived at an age to produce ſeeds in England, the 
nurſery gardeners having been obliged to propagate 
theſe forts by budding and grafting. This timber 
is of excellent uſe to the wheel-wrights, and cart- 
wrights, for ploughs, axle«trees, wheel-rings, bar- 
rows, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other 
purpoſes, Aſp- coloured is that which is between 


brown and 77 5 like the bark of the ſ 6. 
„ Adj. (from a and ſhame) to be 


' 'ASHA'ME 
conſcious of having done ſomething which a perſon 


may find fault with. Uſed with the particle of 


-before the object, 


_—— ASH'BOURN, or AS BORN, S. in the S. W. 


— 
— * 
* 


part of the peak of Derbyſhire, a 'market-town of | 


no great trade; but remarkable for the conſiderable 
quantities of cheeſe it ſends up and down the Trent: 


it borders on Staffordſhire, and lies eaſt of the river f 


Dove, twelve miles from Derby, and one hundred 


and thirty-nine from London. Its market is on | 


Saturday, and it has a fair on the x5th of February 
for horſes of all ſorts, horned (cattle, and cheeſe * 
alſo April 2, May 21, and July $5, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and wool ; October 20, November 29, 
for black, heavy, and other horſes, with 'horned 
cattle. . SE rn WNTCED 2.4 

. ASH*BURTON, S. a borough and market- 
town of Ting-bridge Hundred, in Devonſhire, one 
hundfed and ninety-one miles'weft of London. It 


3s one of the four ſtannery towns, and is celebrated 


for its. excellent mines of copper and tin; alſo a 
manufacture of ſerge. Its market is on Tueſday ; 
and its fairs on the firſt Thurſday in March, firſt 
ditto in June, Auguſt 20, November 11, for cattle. 
Aſhburton, whoſe principal trade is in the woollen 


manufacture, is a great thoroughfare on the Engliſh | 
road. It lies along hills, about half way between 


Exeter and Plymouth. The town is governed by 
a portreve, annually choſen at the court of the lord 
of the manor. It has enly one ſtreet, 
which is a pretty Jong one, and a handſome church, 
in.the form of a cathedral, with a tower ninety-one 
feet high, which has a leaden ſpire. In the church 


is a large chancel, with ſtalls, as in collegiate 


churches. It ſends two members to parliament. It 


lies dut a little way from the foreſt to Dartmore, 


Lat. 50 deg. by min. N. Long. 4 deg. 15 min. W. 

ASH'FORD, S. a well built and populous 
market-town of Kent, fifty-ſeven miles ſouth from 
London, on the road to Hithe. It lies on the river 
Eſh, is governed by a mayor, has a large church, 
formerly collegiate: from it is a road to Canterbury, 
and it is remarkable for a monument of a counteſs 
of Athol, erected there four hundred years ago. 


fortnight ;-and it has two fairs, on May 17, and 
September g, for horſes, cattle, and pedlary-wares. 
They hold pleas for any thing not exceeding 1 | 


for cold and wet 


—— 


marks, and have a free grammar ſchool. 
deg. 15 min. N. Long. 45 min, KE. 5 
_ A*'SHEN, Adj. (from 2 and en, fignifying the 
materials of which any thing is made, from ex, Sax.) 


A'SHES, S. (has no fingular. Abe, Sax.) that 


| made of aſh, or aſh-oed. 


| ſubſtance which any thing is reduced to by burn- 
ing. The corpſe or remains of a dead perſon, in 


alluſion to the ancient cuſtom of burning the dead. 


The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrifiable, and found 


to contain iron; they are alſo an excellent manure 
grounds. Aſb-Wedneſday, Aſeb 
Waenſdag, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from the 


| cuſtom of the ancient Chriſtians of ſprinkling aſbet 


on their heads. r FR | 
A'SHLAR, S. in maſonry, free-ſtones, as they 
come out of the quarry, of different. lengths, 
| breadth, and thickneſs. o. 
ASO RE, Adv. to the fhore, on land; or to. 
oma >! >: 5 Rr ont 7 CHALETS 
SHV, Adj. reſembling the aſh in. colour, ot 
of a whide@grey; + HH) 1 HIER 
- A'SIA, S. (Lat.) one of the four parts of the 
world, divided from Europe by the Archipelago, 
Black Sea, Palus Mzotis, and a line drawn from 
| the river Oby in Muſeevy. Bounded on the W. by 
the Black Sea and'the Mediterranean, on the S. and 
E. by the Atlantic, Indian, and Chineſe Ocean, 
and on the N. by the Frozen Sea: excepting ſome 
of the northern parts, it is extraordinary fertile, 
and contains 4800 miles from E. to W. and 4300, 
as far as is known from N. to 8. Its. inhabitants 
are numerous, indefatigably induftrious, and cannot 
only furniſtr all the world with manufactures, but 
its commerce drains all the whole weſtern world of 
their ready money. Formerly, if not at preſent, 
the people in theſe parts were fo given to luxury, 
that an Aſiatic and a luxurious peta, were looked 
on as ſynonimous terms. The principal religions 


Jof Aſia, are, the Chriftian, the Mahomedan, the 


| Pagan, and that of Confucius. The Chriſtian re- 
 ligion is profeſſed in ſome parts of Afiatic Turky 7 
part of Little Tartary, the north-weſt part of 
Perfia, and by the Ruffians in Siberia. The Ma- 
homedan is eftabliſhed in Arabia, Perſia, Little 
Tartary, Bukaria, and the Mogul's empire, The 
Pagan religion, wherein the worſhip of the _ 
is mixt with that of idols, is prof by the bulk 
of the inhabitants of the Mogul's empire; in both 
the Peninfulas of India ; in China and Siberia; in 
the iſlands of Aſia; in all Weſtern Tartary, in 
Tibet, and in all tha countries between India and 


China. The religion of Confucius is eftabliſhed in 


China. The languages of Aſia are very numerous, 
and therefore we ſhall only mention the chief. The 


Its market is on Saturday, and on every Tucſday | principal of Turky in Europe, are the Grecian and 


Turkiſh; 
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Turkiſh; the Armenian is ſpoken in part of Turky 
in Aſia, and Perſia: the Arabic is the onl tongue 
in Arabia, and is ſpread over part of Turky, in 
Aſia, as: a learned language. The Perſian is uſed 
in Perſia, and the court of the great mogul, The 


5 Indian is ſpoken in India, by the ancient inhabitants 


ol that country, The Malayan language is com- 
mon on the coaſt of India, and in ſome of the 
iſlands. The Siameſe in Siam, the Tibetran in 
| Tibet; the Manchew in China and Eaſtern Tar- 
tary; and the Tartarian in Great Tartary, Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeveral diſtin languages in Siberia, 
and the iſlands of Aſia. The principal rivers of 
Aſia are, the Euphrates and Tigris, in  Turky ; 
the Indus and Ganges, in India; the Kiang and 
Hoang-ho, in China; the Sir Amu and Wolga, in 
Weſtern Tartary ; the Saghalia Ula, or Amur, 
in Eaſtern Tartary ; the Irtiſh, Oby, Jeniſea, and 
Lena, in Siberia, The lakes are, that prodigious 
one called the Caſpian Sea, and near that another 
very large one, called the lake Aval, The Baykal 


js in Siberia, the Kokonor near Tibet, and the 


Tong Ping in China. The chief mountains are, 
the Taurus in Turky and Perſia; the Imaus between 
India and Tibet, and the Altay, in Tartary. The 
Aſian iſlands are very numerous, ſome reckoning 


one hundred and fifty thouſand ; but of this there | 


is no certainty. Thoſe that lie on the eaſt of Aſia 
are, the iſlands of Jeſſo or Yedſo, and Japan, with 
ſeveral ſmall ones on the coaſt of Korea, the ifland 
. of Formoſa, and the Philippines. Thoſe on the 
welt are, the iſland of Cyprus, in the Mediterra- 
nean; Scanderoon, off Natolia, and the iſle of 
Rhodes, off Phiſchio, on the ſame coaſt, Thoſe 
on the ſouth are, the iſles of the Maldives, in the 
Indian Sea, the iſle of Ceylon, off cape Komorin, 
with a great many ſmall ones in the gulph of Ben- 
gal. Thoſe on the ſouth-eaſt are, the iſles of Sandi, 
as Sumatra, the iſles of Java, Borneo, &c, 

ASI'DE, Adv. applied to ſituation, that which 
is not ſtrajght, oppoſed to perpendicular 3 out of, 
or deviating from its true direction; not directly 
towards; or from the company. | 

A'SININE, Adj. (from gs wa Lat.) belonging 
to, partaking of the nature of, or uſed by an aſs. 

To ASK, V. A. (acfian, Sax. from hence we 


als. 


may ſee, that the London pronunciation 44, inſtead 


of aſe, is a remain of the Saxon, and not fo great 
an impropriety as it appears at firſt) to deſire a 
thing, ſometimes with the particle for; to demand; 
to put a queſtion z to enquire, with the particle 
after ; to require. | 

ASKA'NCE, 


turned to the corners of the eyelid ; obliquely, ſide- 


ways or With a leer; and is expreſſive of ſlyneſs or 


requeſt,. or en- | | 
ii | the neck, and ending 3 00 f. 
1 r 


dain. 


A'SKER, S. one who makes a 
* one who propoſes a queſtion. 


FR 


ASKAU'NCE, ASKA'UNT,, | 
Adv. a look, wherein the pupils of each eye, are 


_ ASKE'W, Adv. aſide, oppoſed to a direct look, 
wherein the pupils are drawn to one corner of the eye. 
' .ASLA'NT, Adv. on one fide, obliquely, 
ASLE'EP, Adv, in that ſtate wherein all the 
ſenſes are in a manner cloſed, the x ſhut, and a 
perſon enjoys that reſt from animal labour called 


ſleep. 5 
| ASLO'PE, Adv. declining ; obliquely ; not level, 
or horizontal. z 8 
A'SP, S. Caſpis, Lat.) a kind of ſerpent fre- 
quently mentioned by the ancients, but without any 
accurate deſcription of it. It is undoubtedly a na- 
tive of Africa ; and it was by the bite of one of 
theſe ſerpents that Cleopatra is ſaid to have ended 
her days. Seba gives the name of aſp to ſeveral 
ſerpents, the firſt of which is ſaid to be found in 
Egypt, and is ſpotted. with black. The ſecond is 


the American aſp, which nearly reſembles this ia 


every reſpect, The third is the Java aſp of a ſea- 
green, with a ſharp mouth, and a long head covered 
with ſcales on the fore parts. The fourth is the 
Surinam aſp of à bright green colour, ſprinkled 
with blackiſh ſpots. '  _ 
 ASPA'LATHUS, S. in, . a plant, called 
the roſe of Jeruſalem, or Our Lady's Roſe, Like- 
wiſe the wood of a ſmall thorny tree, which is 
oleaginous and reſinous, and grows on the banks of 
the Nt and Niſaro, in Rhodes, | 
ASPA'RAGUS, S. (Lat. viciouſly pronounced 
Sparrowgraſs) in botany, its flower is compoſed of 
ſix leaves being male and hermaphrodite, ſometimes 
in different, and at other times: in the ſame plant, 
from the center grows an erect ſtile, which becomes 
a berry with three cells, including one or two ſeeds. 
It is aperient, diuretic, good in the gravel and 
firanguary, and makes the urine very fetid. 
A'SPECT, S. (aſpectus, Lat.) the face; a pecu- 
liar caſt of the countenance ; look; or appearance, 
The front, ſituation of a building, or direction 
towards any point, The relations of things, or 
different lights in which they may be viewed. In 
aſtrology, the ſituation of ſtars or planets with 
reſpe co each other. | 
To ASPE'CT, V. A. (aſpicio, Lat.) to look 
upon; to behold, 4 The northern pole aſpedts.” 
TzMPLE.' Now obſolete. Sh 
AS'PEN, or ASP, 8. b Sax.) a kind of 
Poplar, whoſe leaves are ſuppoſed to be always 
trembling: uſed abjectively for things made out of 
its wood, or thoſe which reſemble it, with reſpect 
to the trembling of its leaves. #6” 
A'SPER, Adj. (Lat.) rough or rugged. Spiritus 
aſper, in grammar, an accent in. form of a c placed 
over the © Xx and © in Greek, which ſhews that the 
letter under it is to be pronounced ſtrong, and the 
breath to ſupply the place of an 5. 2 
AS PERA ART ERIA, in anatomy. The trachea, 
or wind- pipe, ſituated in the fore and lower part of 
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To A'SPERATE, V. A. (aſpero, Lat.) to 
roughen, or to make rough, | 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS, Adj. (from aper, Lat. and 
folium) in botany, applied to plants whoſe leaves 
are rough, and placed alternately, without any cer- 
tain order on their ſtalks ; having, according to 
Ray, a monopetalous flower, divided into five parts, 
and ſucceeded by four ſeeds: ſuch are the Bugloſs, 
Borax, &c. | . 

ASPE'RITY, S. (aſperitas, Lat.) unevenneſs, or 
roughneſs. Moroſenets, or roughneſs, applied to 
the behaviour or temper. 

AS'PEROUS, Adj. (aſper, Lat.) rough, rugged, 
or uneven, oppoſed to ſmooth, ** Black and white 
« the molt aſperous and uneven of colours.” BoyLs. 
Now obſolete. | | 

To ASPE'RSE, V. A. (aſpergo, Lat.) to ſay 
any thing injurious to the character of another; to 
— to calumniate; including the idea of in- 

uſtice. 


ASPE'RSION, 8. (aſperfo, Lat.) the action of 


cafting water about, ſo as it may fall in ſmall drops, 


not in full ſtreams; ſprinkling ; applied in divinity, . 


to the mode of baptiſm commonly practiſed, oppoſed 
to immerfion ; likewiſe in popith countries appro- 
priated to the method of fprinkling with holy water. 
Figuratively, an unmerited calumny, or ſlander. 
ASPHA'LTIC, Adj. of the nature of aſphaltos ; 


dituminous ; or pitchy. 

ASPHA'LTOS, S. (Gr. .) in natural 
hiſtory, a ſolid heavy, brittle, brown, and even 
blackiſh ſhining reſinous, inflammable, and pitchy 
ſubſtance, found chiefly on the ſurface of the Dead 
Sea, on which Sodom, and the other cities were 
tituated, mentioned Gen. xix. 27, 28. Uſed by the 
Tartars to pitch their ſhips with, and by the ancients 
in embalming their dead. 

' ASPHA'LT UM, S. in natural hiſtory, a bitu- 
minous ſtone ſound near the ancient Babylon. 

ASPHODEL., S. (lihio-aſphodetus, Lat.) in bo- 
tany, the Day Lilly. There are fix ſpecies; and 
were by the ancients planted near burying places, to 
ſupply the manes of the deceaſed with nurture. 
Hence we may learn the beauties of Pope's lines— 


« By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
« In yellow meads of aſpbodel.” 


A'SPIC, or ASP, S. See AsP. 

To A'SPIRATE, V. A. (aſpire, Lat.) to lay a 
great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable or letter. 
When uſed neut:r]ly, to be proncunced with ſtreſs 
and vehemence, or a ful} breath. 


A'SPIERATE, Adj. (from aſpiratus, Lat.) pro- 
nounced with ſome 'degree of roughneſs, ſtreſs, or 


vehemence of voice, or a full breath. 
ASPIRA'TION, S. a fighing for, or longing 


aſter ; an ardent deſire, generally uſed in a ſpiritual 


| 


ſenſe.. Aſpiring, or an endeavour to attain to ſome- 
thing above a perſon's preſent tank, In grammar, 


4 


the act of pronouncing any word ſtrongly, vehe- 
mently, or in full breath. N N | 
To ASPIRE, V. N. (from aſpire, Lat.) to en- 
deavour to attain ſomething above our preſent cir-= 
cumſtances, rank, or power. - I 
ASQUINT, Adv. a poſition ef the eyes, 
wherein they do not both ſeem to look the ſame © 
way. Obliquely. | ; EH 
ASS, S. (from ez, Arm. aſne, Il. aſinus, Lat.) in 
natural hiſtory, a domeſtic animal, remarkable for 
its fluggiſhneſs, hardineſs, patience in labour, 
coarſeneſs of diet, and long life. An aſs is the moſt 
gentle and' quiet of all animals, and aſſumes a pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion even humbler than his ſitua- 
tion. He is temperate with regard to his proviſion, 
and is contented with the moſt neglected weeds: the 
plantane, however, ſeems to be his favourite vege - 
table, for which he is often ſeen to neglect every 
other herb in the paſture, With reſpec̃t to his water, 


he is extremely delicate, and drinks only at the elear- 


eſt brooks, and principally thoſe to which he has 
been accuſtomed : he drinks as moderately as he eats, 
and never, like the horſe, plunges his noſe into the 
ſtream. He never rolls in the mud, and even ſeems 
afraid of wetting his feet, turning out of his way to 
avoid the dirty paths of a road. He is ſprightly, and 
even tolerably handſome, when very young, but, 
either by age or bad treatment, he preſently loſes - 
theſe qualifications, and becomes flow, ſtupid, and 

headſtrong: he appears to ſhew no ardour to 
the female; and the ſhe-afs Is not leſs fond of her 
young, than he is of her. This animal is ſometimes 
ſtrongly attached to its owner; by whom he is too, 
frequently abuſed, He diſtinguiſhes him from others 
in a crowd, and fcents him at a diſtance. When 
over-loaded, he ſhews his ſenſe of the injuſtice of 
his maſter, by hanging down his ears: he will not 
ſtir a ſtep if his eyes are covered; he walks, trots, 
and gallops like an horſe z but, if he even ſets out 
pretty freely at firft, he is quickly tired; and then 


| hardly any beating will make him mend his pace ; 


the unmereiful rider exerts his whip in vain; the 


. poor creature ſuffers it with patience, and without a 


groan ; and, conſcious of his own imbecility, does 
not even attempt to move. Man appears to deſpiſe 
this humble uſeſul animal: the horſe is the only fa- 
vourite, and upon him alone all labour and expence 
are beſtowed. He is carefully fed and attended, 
while the aſs is abandoned to the cruelty of the vul- 
gar, or to the ſport of children : he is over-loaded 
and inſulted by unneceſſary ſtripes ; and, being ge- 
nerally the property of the poor, partakes of their 
wants and their diſtreſſes. In a word, this faithful 
animal, which, if there were no horſes, would be - 
the firſt of quadrupeds in our eſteem, is now treated 
with contempt; he is entirely difregarded, becauſe 
his properties are found in an higher degree elſes 
where; and, from being the ſecond of the domeſtic. 
quadrupeds, he is degraded into one of 3 
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| aſclefs, : The , horſe, the cow, and the ſheep, are 
rendered larger by the aſſiduity of man; the aſs is 
ſuffered to dwindle every generation, and were it not 


ſor the medicinal qualities of its milk, it is proba- | 


| ble that the whole ſpecies would have been long ſince 
extinguiſhed. The aſs, in proportion to his ſize, is 
ſtronger than the horſe ; he is ſurer footed, and leſs 
apt to ſtart, The Spaniards ſeem to be the only 
people in Europe who are acquainted with the value 
of the aſs, They take every method to improve the 
breed; and jack aſſes have been ſeen from that 
country, above fifteen hands high, A warm climate, 
however, is beſt adapted to this animal; their ſize 
and ſpirit decline in, proportion as they advance into 
colder regions. This animal, though now ſo com- 
mon in all parts of England, was entirely. Joſt among 
vs during the reign of queen Elizabeth; Hollingſhed 
informing us that, in his time, Our lande did 
yielde no aſſes.” However, there are accounts of 
their being common in England before that time; 
for mention is made of them in the time of kin 
Ethelred, when the price of a mule or young af 
was twelve ſhillings : they are alſo mentioned in 
the reign of Henry III. It muſt therefore have been 
owing to ſome accident that the race was extinct in 
the days of Elizabeth. It is probable that it was 
again introduced in the ſucceeding reign, when our 
intercourſe with Spain was renewed; in which 
country this animal was greatly uſed. In Sweden 
the aſs is even now a fort of rarity, nor does it ap- 
pear, by Pontoppidan's Natural Hiſtory of Norway, 
that they have yet reached that country. They are 
at preſent naturalized in this kingdom; and ſince 
our horſes are become a conſiderable article of 
commerce, and bring large ſums annually into theſe 
kingdoms, the cultivation of an animal, that will 
in many caſes ſupply the place of the former, and 
enable us to enlarge our exports, certainly merits 
our attention. The afs is a more thy animal 
than the horſe; and of all animals covered with 
hair, he is the leaſt ſubject to vermin; it is abſo- 
lutely certain however that he bas no lice ; which 
is probably owing to the dryneſs or bardneſs of his 
ſkin, He is three or four years in coming to per- 
fection; he lives from twenty to twenty-five years; 
requires much leſs ſſeep than the horſe, and never 
lies down for that purpoſe, but when he is much 
tired, The ſhe-aſs goes eleven months with young, 
and never produces more than one at a time. There 
are a wild fort in Peru, which are as remarkable for 
their activity as the tame are for their ſluggiſhneſs; 
but what is very ſurpriſing, they are no ſooner 
loaded, but they become like the dulleſt of the 
ſpecies. The aſſes of the Eaſt are by no means to 
be compared with ours, fince their bair is abundantly. 
ſofter, and their whole make beſpeaks ſomething 
ſuperior. Hence it was, that formerly kings and 
Princes uſed to ride on them; and our 13 made 


dis triumphant entty into Jeruſalem on one of that | 


of a mean, abject ſpirit; baſely patient under 
; vocations ; deſpicable, ſtupid, and dull. 


ſpecies. F iguratively, the word implies, a perſon 
pre- 


ASS'A, S. In pharmacy, divided into af/a dulcis, 
or benzoin, and afſa fætida; a gum or relin, of a 
browniſh colour, a 
offenſive ſmell; from whence it receives both the 
name above-mentioned, and likewiſe that of devil's 


dung. It is the product of an umbelliferous plant, 


which grows in the Eaſt, in the parts bordering on 


the Perſian gulph, flowing eicher naturally or by 


| inciſion from its root, 


— 


ö 


— 


It is of great cſficacy in 

nervous and uterine diſorders, epilepſies, &c. and 

much uſed by the oriental nations in their ſauces. 
To ASSA'IL, V. A. (from ailler, Fr.) to at- 


tack, or fall upon, as an enemy. Figuratively, 10 


attack with arguments. | 
BLE, Adj. that which may be at- 


ASSAVLA 
tacked, 

ASSAUVLANT, S. (aſſaillant, Fr.) one who 
makes an attack. 

ASSAUVLANT), Adj. uſing acts of violence againſt 
another. Attacking, | 

ASSAIULER, S. one who makes an attack upon 
another, 

ASSAPA'NIC, S. In natural hiſtory, the flying 


ſquirrel, 


ASSA'SSIN, or ASSA'SSINATE, S. (from afts, 


arp taſte, and a very ftrong 


Arab ) one who murders another, either for hue, 


or by treachery. | | 

ASSA'SSINATE, S. (from aſaſſin) the crime 
of murdering another, either through treachery, in 
revenge, or for hire. 

To ASSA'SSINATE, V. A. (from aſſaſſin) to 
murder another treacherouſly, revengefully, or for 
hire. To way-lay, according to its primary ſigni- 
fication, ** /ſſaſſinated and betrayed.” Mir r. 
Samp. Ag. : 

ASSA SINA'TION, S. the act of murdering 
by treachery, or for hire. | 

ASSASSINA'TOR, S. one 
through treachery, or for hire. 

ASS A TION, S. (of afatum, ſupine of aſſo, Lat. 
to roaſt) in pharmacy, the preparation of medicines, 
in their own juices by external heat, without the 
addition of any foreign fluid. Roaſting. 

ASSAU'LT, S. (affault, Fr.) in war, a general 
and furious attack of a camp, or fortified place, 
with an intention to carry, or become maſter of it; 
the aſſailants being all the time without any cover or 
ſhelter. 
three aſſaults before he ſurrenders; and a Turk is 
forbid by his religion to capitulate for a place which. 
has a moſque in it. This has lately been ftiled a 
coup de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous impreflion, 
Figuratively, an invaſion, or attack, applied to pro- 
perties, or opinions. In law, a violent injury offer- 
ed to a man's perſon, which may be con.mined by 
offeting a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech, Lamb. 7 

; : « i, 


who murders cacti 


3 


A Chriſtian governor is obliged to ſuſtain 
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lead in a crucible, after which it is put upon a teſt, 


aqua fortis into the mixed maſs of ore and lead, 
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b. 23 3. 25 Edw. III. c. 24. 22 Lib. Aſſis. 
n To ASSAU'LT, V. A. in war, to make a ge- 
neral and furious attack, without any cover, on a 
camp, or fortified place, in order to carry, or become 
maſters of it. To offer violence to; to attack, or 
invade. | = "es 
- ASSAU'LTER, S. one who aſſaults another. 

' ASSA'Y, S. (from e&fſaye, Fr. hence ancient | 
writers borrowed the word aſſay, ſpelling it accord- 
ing to it pronunciation; and later authors eſſay, ac- 
cording to the original : but they are now uſed in 
difterent ſenſes, and may be eſteemed different words) | 
examination, trial or attempt; attack ; examination. 


In law, aſſay of weights and meaſures, is the exa- p 


mination of them by the clerks of markets, 

To ASSA'Y, V. A. (from aper, Fr.) to put to 
the trial z to tr7. 5 

ASS A VER, S. a perſon who aſſays; alſo an of- 
ficer of the mint, who tries metals, in order to de- 
termine their fineneſs, and how much they are above, 
or below, ſtandard, | : 

ASSA'YING, S. (from y) the art of ſepa- 
rating metals, ſulphurs, mineral falts, and other 
ſubſtances, from each other, in order to determine the | 
quantity of each before the trial, and the advantage 
accruing from extraction. This is performed by 
reducing the ore to fine powder, and melting it with 


* 


where it is worked with a proper degree of heat, till 


the lead is either evaporated or vitrified, and Jeaves | p 
the ſilver in the form of a bead on the teſt: this is |. 
There is another method alles | 


called cupelling. 
quartation, which is performed by the infuſion of 
inſtead of placing it on the teſt, 

 ASSE'MBLAGE, S. (Fr.) the collecting a 


number of individuals together, ſo as to form a | 


whole; it differs from aſſembly, becauſe that is uſed 
of perſons, and this of things. | 

To ASSE'MBLE, V. A. (of aſſembler, Fr.) to 
vnite ſeveral things together, ſo as to form a whole. 
To bring ſeveral things together. Uſed with the 
prepoſition together. To join the different parts of 


a work. £54 
ASSE'MBLY, S. (aſſimblie, Fr.) in hiſtory, or 
juris prud. the union. of ſeveral perfons in the ſame 
place, with the ſame deſign. In a more general 
ſenſe, a collection or company of ſeveral perſons of 
each ſex, to enjoy the pleaſure of converſation, news, 
gaming, &c. | 
ASSE'NT, S. (from afſenſus, Lat.) that act of 
the mind whereby it takes, or acknowledges, any 
propoſition to be true or falſe: it differs from judg- 
ment, becauſe that is employed about ideas, but this 
about truths; and from 4nowledge, becauſe then the 
ind certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly fatis- 
fied of, the agreement or diſagreement of any ideas; 


a thing as true; to claim a thing as one's 


2 


&c. is not perceived but is pteſumed, or ta en to be 


ſo before it certainly appears. In a more looſe R 
agreement, or conſent, 8 x oh 


To ASSE'NT, V. N. (from affentire, - Lat!)'to | 


receive a thing as true. 


To ASSE' RT, V. A. (from aſſero, Lat.) to affirm © 
due; to 
defend both by words and actions. N | 
ASSE'RTION, S. the affirming a thing as true. 
A propoſition conceived or delivered in poſttive terms, 
ASSE'RTIVE, Adj. poſitive; obſtinate z dog. 
matical. 5 | . 
ASSE'RTOR, S. he who affirms or aſſerts, He 
who is author of any opinion. A maintainer or ſup« 
orter. | | S, 5 


To ASSESS, v. A. {of afefere, Ital.) to fine » 
S. (alto) the act of fitting with 


P"ASSE'SSION, 
another, in alluſion to the cuſtom obſerved in law 
courts, in order to aſſiſt another with advice. © 
_ ASSE'SSMENT, S. the ſum, fine, or cuſtom 
levied upon any perſon, or commodity, The act of 
levying a fine. 353 . 
AsSSE'SSOR, S. in law, one who fits on the 
bench with a judge in order to aſſiſt him with ad- 


vice. One who is next, or: equal to, another in 


rank or dignity. His ſon—Th* aſeſer of his 
«« throne.” Par. Loſt. One who ſettles a fine. 

A'SSETS,'S. (uſed only in the plural, from afez, 
Fr.) the goods of a perſon deceaſed, which are ap- 
ropriated to the payment of his debts, - 1 5 9 

To ASSE VER, ASSE'VERATE (ac, Lat. 
to affirm or deny a thing not only with an oath, but 
likewiſe with imprecations, execrations, or curſes. 

ASSE'VERATION,YS. (aſſeveratio, Lat.) the act 
of affirming a thing with great ſolemnity : the act of 
atteſting a thing by oath, or imprecations. 

ASS DU'I V, S. (affiduitas, Lat.) a conſtant 
attention or application to any particular branch of 
ſtudy or buſineſs z unwearied diligence, © 
ASSI'DUOUS, Adj. unwearied; inceſſant; con- 
tinual and unremitted. c l e 

ASS|I'DUOUSLY, Adv. diligently. 

To ASSUVGN, V. A. (from affigns, Lat.) to diſ. 
tribute; to allot; to appoint; to determine, or fix, 
applied to quantity. To produce, applied to reaſon. 
In law, to make a perſon one's: deputy; to transſer 
9 to another. To prove, fie w, or demonſtrate. 

ASSI'GNABLE, Adj. that which may be deter- 
mined, ſettled, fixed, or marked out, 

ASSI'GNATION, S. the act of transferring pro- 
perty to another. In commerce, an order to certain 
perſons to pay a debt to another, whoſe name is men- 
tioned, Commonly uſed in amours, for an appoint- 
ment made for meeting by the two parties. 

ASSIGNE'E, 8. ee, Fr.) a perſon appoint- 
ed by another to do any act, or perform any bufineſs . 
in his ſtead. Commonly applied to thoſe perſons who 


deed 


but this is employed when their certain agreement, 


are entruſted with the eſtate of a bankrupt, and - 
| 7 
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by law empowered to collect his debts, and make a 
dividend-of his effects to his ſeyeral creditors. : 
ASSI'GNER, S. one who ſets out; allots; de- 
termines, or appoints. 3 
ö ASSIGNMENT, S. the ſetting a thing apart for 
any particular uſe ; an appropriation ; 1 
ASSUMILABLE, Adj. (from affimile, Lat.) that 
which may be converted into the ſame nature, or 
be made like another. +, Os 
To ASSIMI'LATE, V. A. (affimile, Lat.) to 
convert to the ſame nature; to bring to a likeneſs, or 
reſemblance. - * | 5 
ASSIMILA'TION, S. the action by which 
things are rendered like each other. In phyſics, that 
action or motion by which any thing transforms, or 
converts others into a nature, or ſubſtance, the ſame 
as their own, Such are the converſion of oil, and 
ſpirits into flame; that of earth and water into the 
ſubſtance of vegetables 3 and that of aliment into the 
bodies of animals; a reſemblance, or eſſential like- 
neſs, Uſed with the particle with. $** Aſimilation 
« with God.” Decay of Piety.  - 
To ASSI'MULAT 


ut on a counterfeit appearance; to feign. 


E. V. A. (aſimuls, Lat.) to 


ASSIMULA'TION, S. (offinalatio, Lat.) a coun- 


terfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance, | . 
To ASSIST, V. A. (after, Fr.) to relieve; to 
help: its motive is commiſeration, and its object 
the neceſſitous. But authors, who do not attend to 
this preciſion, uſe the word either for ſuccour or aid. 
ASSI'STANCE, S. (affi/ance, Fr.) the act of 
helping3 he ia ter | 
ASSIS!TANT), Adj. that which ſupplies the de- 
fects of another; that which helps. An afſi/lant 


ſurgeon, or phyſician, is one who is called by another 
1 increaſin 


ASSIS'TANT), S. one who helps another either 


to help him in manual operations or advice. 


" pyadvice arlabeun. <1 ac; | 

ASSI'SE, S. (affiſe, Fr. ae i law, a place, 
court, or time, wherein a judge and jury are aſſem- 
bled for the trial of cauſes; they are either general or 
particular; a general aſſize, is that which is held by 
judges twice a year in their annual circuits. A ſpe- 
cial aſſize, is ko = a particular commiſſion is grant- 
ed to certain perſons, to take cognizance of one or 
two cauſes, By magna charta, juſtices ſhall be ſent 
through every county, once a year, who, with the 
knights of the ſeveral ſhires, ſhall. take aſſiſe of novel 
diſſeiſin. With regard to the general aſſiſe, all the 
counties of England are divided into fix circuits, and 


two judges are aſſigned by the king's commiſſion to 


every Circuit, who now hold the aſſizes twice a year, 


in every county, except Middleſex and the counties 
palatine. Theſe judges have five ſeveral commiſſions, 1. 


Of oyer and terminer,by which they are empowered to 
try treaſons, felonies, &c. 2. Of gaol-delivery, which 
empowers them to try every priſoner in gaol, be his 
offence what it will. 3. Of aſſiſe, which gives them 
authority - do right upon writs, brought by perſons 


II 


| 


or grow leſs. 


| 


wrongfully thruſt out of their lands and poſſeſſions. 
4. Ot niſi prius, by which civil cauſes come to an 
iſſue in the courts of Weſtminſtef, are tried in the 
vacation by a jury of twelve men, in the county where 
the cauſe of action ariſes. 5. A commiſſion of the peace 
in every county of the circuit: and all juſtices of the 
peace and ſheriffs are to attend upon the juq; es, other- 
wiſe they are liable to be fined. This term is like- 
wiſe aaa 0 to ſignify the whole proceſs of a writ: a 
Jury z a. ſtatute for regulating the weight of bread z 
and the bread itſelf, as preſcribed by the ſtatute, 
This excellent regulation was made 51 Hen, III. and 
that of the circuits of judges in the time of Hen, II. 
To ASSUZE, V. A. to fix the price, weight, or 
ſize, of a commodity, 
_ ASST 'ZER, or ASSISER, S. an officer who has 
the inſpection into the weights and meaſures of com- 
modities. | 
 ASSOFCIABLE, Adj. (from afſociabilis, Lat.) 
that whichmay be joined or united to ſomething elle. . 
To ASSO'CIATE, V. A. (affcter, Fr. of afficio, 
Lat.) to join as a companion; to make one of a com- 
* 10 2 inſeparably, applied to ideas. Uſed 
in all theſe ſenſes with the particle with. | 
ASSO'CIATE, Adj. (from afficiatus, Lat.) con- 
ederated ; joined as accomplices ; making part of a 
ſociety, or a company. 
_ ASSOY'CIATE, S, a perſon who is joined to 
another as aſſiſtant, companion, partner, confederate, 
or accompliſe. 
AsSOCIATION, S. the act of uniting or aſſocia» 
ting; union; ſociety, The act of forming a com- 
pany or ſociety. A contract or treaty, by which two 
or more are united together for their mutual aſſiſt- 
ance, for the better carrying on any deſign, or for 
the conveniencies of life. In phyſics, 
combination, or union, In metaphyſicy, the con- 
nexion of two or more ideas in the mind, which con- 
ſtantly follow each other in ſuch a manner, that one 
can ſcarce be excited without the other, | | 
'To-AS'SOIL, V. A. in law, to deliver or diſcharge 
a perſon from excommunication. | 
. AS'SONANCE, S. (affonance, Fr.) in rhetoric 
and poetry, is where the words of a ſentence or verſe 
have the ſame ſound, but are not properly a rhime. 
_ AS'SONANT), Part. to range things in claſſes, 
according to their reſemblance. 
"AS'SORTMEN T, S. (affortement, Fr.) in trade, 
a ſtock of goods, conſiſting of various pieces of diffe- 
rent ſorts, In painting, the proportion and harmony 
between the ſeveral parts, | 
To AS SUAGE, V. A. to cool, abate, or leſſen, ap- 
plied to heat; to calm, applied to the wind; to pacify, 
or appeaſe, applied to paſſion, or rage; to eaſe, applied 
to pain. In its generaliſenſe, it implies the leſſening the 
violence of ſomething furious. Neuterly, to abate, 


_ ASSUA'GEMENT, S. that which leſſens the 
violence of any thing. 3 
24 ASSUA's 


The waters aſſuaged. Gen. viii. 1. 


Jo be hetrothed.. 
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ASSUA'GER, S. the perſon or thing which pa- line, they denote that ſome word is to be ſupplied, * 
3 "3:7; 4 | eee 


cifies rage, dppeaſes anger, or leſſens pain 
Ass ASV E, Adj, baving 
which aſſuages, mitigates, of pabi fis. 
Ass ETU DE, S. the being accuſtomed to a 
thing. Cuſtomn. 4 1:5 e Gr 
To ASSU'ME, V. A. (from aſſume, Lat.) to take. 
To repreſent. a character; to take upon one's (elf ; 
to arrogate, or claim what is not one's due: to ſup- 
poſe or look upon A thing as evident, without proof; 
to take up, applied to the uſe of ah exprefſion ; to 


|; * 
1 1 


great influence ; that 


* 


.* 
- 


1 
- 
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appropriate, to apply to one's'ſelf © 
ASU MER, S. he wha'claims or arrogates more 
than is his due. An arrogant perſon, ,* * 
 ASSU'MING, Part. proud; arrogant. a 

ASSU/MPS1i ,V. A, (Lat. third perſon ſingular of 
the p eter of a, Lat.) in law, a entity lud ver- 
bal promiſe to perform or pay any thing to anather. 
Tf a perſon does not pay for goods ſold him, an inde- 
bitants aſſumpſit lies againſt bim. 


ASSU'MPTION, (from a/ſumptio, Lat.) the act of 


taking or appropriating any thing to one's ſelf, The 
| ſuppoſing a thing true, or Frames without any formal 

proof. The thing ſuppoſed, a poſtulate, or poſtula- 
tum. Th. un ptien of the Virgin Mary is celebra- 
ted on the r5th of Auguſt. In logic, the minor, or 
fecond propoſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm: ſome- 
times the conſequence drawn from the major and 
minor; The premifes are true, but the aſſump- 
« fjon is Captious. - N 1 

 ASSU'MP IVE, Adj. that which a perſon may 
take, or appropriate to himſelf, In heraldry, afſump- 
zive arths are thoſe which aperſon may uſe as his own. 
He who takes a prince priſoner, may ufe or aſſume 


- 


his arms or eſcutcheon as his own, 

© ASSU'RANCE, S. faſſurance, Fr.) a certain ex- 
pectation of ſomething future. Confidence; truſt, 
Ground for confidence or ſecurity, Conviction: in 
commerce, a contract by which a perfon ſubjects 


himſelf to make good the damages to be ſuſtained by 
another in a voyage. See INSURANCE... | \ 
to perſuade a 


To ASSU*RE, V. A. (affarer, Fr.) 
p-rſon of the certainty of a thing. To make a perſon 
confident, by removing the cauſes ef doubt or fear. 
| I was aſſured to her.” SHAk. 
To te differs from affirming only in the tone of 
voir, ud implies a. total exemption. from doubt. 

ASSU REDLY, Adv. Certainly, undoubtedly. 

' A*SU'REDNESS, S. The being certain, or 
ert ly free from doubt. | 

ASSU'RER, S. (Mrer, Fr.) one who removes 
the doubts of another, In commerce, one who in- 
demnifies another againſt hazards at ſea for a certain 
fum paid. rnd | 


ASTERISK, S. (from aryoz, Gr. refembling a 
ftar) a character uſed to render any particular pafſage- 
m an author confpicuous, or to refer to fome note in 
the margin or at the bottom of the page, marked 
thus *: when two or three are placed together in a | 


| is wanting, thus“ *,” 


pip; or any thing fituated behind the * | 
0 


Par. Loſt. Now abſolete. 


ASTHMA, 8, (Gr. from ag, to breath) in fe 
dicine, à difficulty of breathing, ariſing from a dif-- 
order in the lungs, attended iti & great uneaſineſs fit. 
the diaphragm, or præcordia, eſpecially in a prone 

poſture ; a cough, a Nan. and divided into dry 
and moiſt; a dry one is attended with no expeCtora- 
tion of purulent mattef; and'is owing to an univerſal 

plethora, and a ſudden change from heat to cold. 
be moiſt is that which is attended with an expec- 
toration, is owing to an abundance of ſcirrous hu- 
mours collected in the paſi-ges. of the lungs, ind 
uſually affects the aged. The general indication of 
cure is bleeding, diſperſing the collected matter, and 
keeping up a conſtant perſpiration. 

, ASTMA'TIC, ASTMA*PFICAL, Adj. affected 

or troubled with an aſthma, * © 

_ASTE*RN, a fea term, in the hinder 


part of 2 


 ASTO'NIED, Part. a contraction the word 
aſtoniſhed. *©** Many were affonied.” Iſ. lii. 84. 
| To ASTONIRH, V. A. (atonire, Ital.) to occa« 
fion ſurpriſe by the immenſity and novelty of an ob- 
A . ar 2dr 
AsSTONISHMENT, S. (from et2nnement, Fr.) a 
ſurprize,. occaſioned by an immenſe and new object, 
diſtinguiſhed ' from admiration both by the degree 
and the nature of the object. Afloniſbment is be- 
«© yond bare admiration.” Sour. 99282 5 
To ASTOUND, V. A. to aſtonifh, to confound 
with wonder. May ftartle well, but not affound.” 


« 


* ASTRAD*DLE, Adv, to fit on a thing, ſo that one 
of our 7 ſhould be on each ſide of it. See As T RIDE. 
A*STRAGAL, S. (arg, Gr.) in anatomy, . 


bone of the tarſus, with a convex eminence, articu- 


| lated with the tibia by a ginglymus, commonly called 


the ancle bone. In architecture, a litile round mould. 
ing in the form of a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an 
' ornament to the tops and bottoms of columns. In 
gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of ordinance, 
of which there are generally three on each piece. 
AS'TRAL, Ad. (from Aram, Lat. a ſtar,) that 
which belongs to, or depends on the ſtars. Aſtral 
year, is the time which the earth takes to make its re- 
volution round the ſun. | V 
ASTRA, Adv, wandering from the right or di- 
rect path. Figuratively, wrong, or in an error. 
To AS TRL Cr, V. A. (of aftrifum, ſupine of 
aſtringo, Lat.) to leſſen the diſtance between two 
objects; to make the parts of a thing come nearer to 
each other, oppoſed to relax. Confiringeis moſt com- 
| monly uſed. 35 5 
ASTRTCTION, S. the act or power of making 
the parts of any thing approach nearer to each other. 
AS'FRICTIVE, Adj. having a ftyptic, or bind- 


ing > ny : 1 5 | | 
ASTRIC TORY, Adj. that which has an _— 
— "+8 


gent or binding quality, 7 62" 
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AS TRL DE, Adj..a-poſtute wherein the legs are 
placed at a diſtance from each other; open or wide, 
applied to the legs, oppoſed to cleſe, or tegetber. | 

ASTRI'FEROUS, Adj. bearing, or having ſtars. 
To AS TR'INGE, V. A. to preſs or cloſe together; 
to force the parts cloſer together. 

ASTRINGENT,, Part. (a/ftringens, Lat.) in me- 
dicine, that which contracts the dimenſion of the 
veſſels by its roughneſs, and aſperity, and. thickens 
the fluids ſo that they cannot paſs ſo faſt by way 
of excrement ; when uſed internally, oppoſed to laxa-. 
tive; when externally, oppoſed to ſtyptie. 1 

ASTROLA'BE, S. (from aro, Gr. and i, 
Gr.) in aſtronomy, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the dif- 
ferent circles of the ſphere, - reſembling an armillary 
ſphere, invented by Hipparchus. 5 

ASTRO'LOGER, S. (from Se Fun. Lat.) one 
who pretends to predict future events from the ſup- 
poſed influences of the ſtars,,  _ 5 

ASTROLO'GIAN, S8. Sce Asr ROLOGER. 

ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, Adj. 
relating, or agreeable to the principles of aſtrology. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY, Adv. according to the 
principles, or after the manner of an aſtrologer. 

To ASTRO'LOGIZE,V, A. to ſtudy aſtrology ; 
to ſolve or predict according to the principles of aſ- 
trology. | Wo 

45 FRO LOG, S. (Lat. aftrologia,) the art of 
ſoretelling future events from the aſpects, poſitions, 
and influences of the ſtars, It is divided into natural 
and judicial; natural aſtrology is the art of predicting 
natural events, as changes of weather, winds, tem- 
peſts, ſtorms, thunder, earthquakes, & c. Judicial 
afirahgy, is that which pretends to foretel moral 
events, or ſuch as depends on the free-will and agen-. 
cy of man, as if the ſtars had ſome influence on it, 
and directed it, It had its riſe in Chaldea, from 
whence it ſpread to Egypt and Greece: as for our- 
ſelves and the French, we ſeem to have borrowed it 
from the Arabians. 

ASTRO'NOMER, S. (from are a ſtar, and »u®-, 
Gr. a rule) one who applies himſelf to the ſtudy, of 
aſtronomy, | | 

ASTRONO'MIC, or ASTRONOMICAL, 
Adj. founded upon the principles of aſtronomy, A 
tronomical place of a ſtar, is its longitude, or Place in 
the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of Aries, 
according to the natural order of the ſigns, 

ASTRO'NOMY, S. (aftronomia, Fat.) properly 
ſpeaking, a branch of mixt mathematics, whereby 
we are acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, their 

magnitudes, motions, revolutions, eciipſes, &c, In 
a looſer ſenfe, the knowledge of the univerſe, and 
the primary laws of nature, in which reſpec it is. a 
branch of phyſics, or natural philoſophy. Of all 
the ſciences cultivated by mankind, aſtronomy is ac- 
knowledged to be the moſt ſublime, the moſt intereſt- 
ing, and the moft uſeful; for, by the knowledge de- 


1 


_ 


nved by this ſcience, not only the bulk of the earth 


is diſcovered, the ſituation and extent of the coun- 
tries and kingdoms upon it aſcertained, trade and 
commerce carried on to the remoteſt parts of the 
world ; but our very faculties are enlarged with the 


grandeur of the ideas it conveys, our minds are ex, 


alted above the low contracted prejudices of thevul- 
gar, and our underſtandings clearly convinced, and 
affected with the conviction of the exiſtence, wiſdom, 
power, goodneſs, and ſuperintendency of the ſupreme 
being. | | | 
_ ASTRO-THEO'LOGY, (from aftrum, Lat. a 
ſtar, and zheologia, Lat. divinity) the prooſs of a 
Deity drawn from an aſtronomical view of the hea- 
vens; the ſublime arguments which this topic af= 
fords to the divine, are treated of in fo elegant a man- 
ner by Dr. Derham, in his Aſtro-theology, that it 
muſt be a great loſs to an ingenious mind not to have 
known them. | 
AsS UNDER, Adv. (from aſundron, Sax.).at a 
diſtance from each other; apart; by itſelf, or ſepa+ 
rate; diſſolution of the union of two or more bodies; 

ASY'LUM, (Lat. from a Gr. and ova, ) a ſane- 
tuary, or place of refuge, which ſheltered a crimi- 
nal, and ſecured him from falling into the hands of 
any officer of juſtice, At firſt, only the altar and 


inward fabric of the church was a place of refuge ; 


but afterwards, any outer buildings, or precincts of 
the church, had the ſame privilege granted them; 
The ASYLUM, a houſe ſituated on the Surry fide of 
Weſtminſter- bridge, was inſtituted for the benefit of 
orphans, and other deſerted. girls of the poor, within 
the bills of mortality; who are maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, and qualified for ſervices, "The 
deſign of this inſtitution was to prevent their fall- 


ing into the hands of procureſſes, or turning profii- 
John Fielding was the 


tutes, by neceſlity, &c, Sir 
projector in 1 758. | | 
AS Y MME TRY, S. (from « Gr. and ovuunrga, 
Gr.) a defect of proportion, harmony, or corieſ- 
pondence between the parts of a thing. In mathe- 


matics, the incommenſurability of two quantities, 


when they have no common meaſure, 5 

ASV MPTOTE, 8. a right line, which being 
continued indefinitely, continually approaches to a 
curve, or a portion of a curve continued ind: finitely 
likewiſe, ſo as its diſtance from thence will never be- 


come an abſolute negative, or cypher, but will al- 


ways be found leſs than the leaſt aſſignable quan- 


tity, ; | 
ASYMPTO'TICAL, Adj. belonging to, or 
partaking of the properties of an aſymptote; curves 
are aſymptetical, when they continually approach, 
without a poſſibility of meeting. TS EH. 
ASYN'DETON, S. (from @ and owt, Gr.) in 
grammar, a figure wherein ſeveral ſentences meet 
together without any conjunction; uſed to expieſs 
a greater rapidity, or vehemence in the mind of 
the orator, as in the lines of Pope, To him no 
high, no low, no great, no ſmall.— Ile ſills, he 
; 1 | bounds 
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dounds, connec „ Where the conjunction and is 


omitted. 
Ar, Prep. ( 

ſometimes, cloſe to; and at other times, in it. Be- 
fore a word implying time it denotes the very inſtant 
in which a thing was, or will be, done; At 
Cbriſimas next; and ſometimes is put without the 
word time in the ſame ſenſe. Uſed inſtead of with, 
it implies cauſe, or on account of. At this 
news he dies.” SHAKESP, Before an adjective of 
the ſuperlative degree, it implies manner, or per- 
fection. At moſt, at leaſt.” Before a perſonal 
pronoun, it implies an act of enmity. He longs 
to be at, i. e. to attack, him.” Before a ſubſtantive 
it ſometimes denotes a particular circumſtance, and 
gives it an adverbial meaning. As at eaſe, i. e. 
eaſy.” After be it implies deſign, intention, or em- 
ployment. She knew what he would be at.” 
Hop. Uſed with command, it implies ſubject. 
% Thou art leaſt at my command.” DRY D. Some- 
times it ſignifies from; as Endeavour to de- 
ſerve ſomething at our hands.” Ports. At, 
joined with all, implies, in any reſpect, degree, 
or manner. ** Moſt women have no characters 
at all.” Pork. +} | 
A'TE, the preter of eat. 

ATHA'NOR, S. in chemiſtry, a large immove- 
able furnace, made of earth or brick. | 
A'THEISM, S. (atheiſme, Fr.) in metaphyſics, 


the opinion of thoſe who deny the exiſtence and 


being of a God, the creator and preſerver of the 
world, | | | | 
A'THEIST, S. (of « neg. and 99, Gr. God) 
one who denies the exiſtence and providence of God, 
the creator and preſerver of all things. The advo- 
cates of this horrible opinion are divided either into 
ſuch as deny the exiſtence of a Deity, ſuch as affect 
to doubt on this article, or ſuch as deny the prin- 
cipal attributes of the divine nature, and ſuppoſe 
the Deity is a being without intelligence, and acting 
by neceſſity; or, properly ſpeaking, a being that 
never acts, and is always paſſive. The ſource of 
this opinion is generally vice, and a dread of future 
puniſhment, ignorance, or ſtupidity; for, accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon, Though a ſmattering in phi- 
loſophy may lead a man into atheiſm, a deep draught 


will certainly bring him back again to the belief of 


a God and providence.” Plato diſtinguiſhes three 
' ſorts of atheiſts : ſuch as deny abſolutely that there 
are any gods: others who allow the exiſtence of the 
gods, but deny that they concern themſelves with 
human affairs, and ſo diſbelieve a providence : and 
laſtly, ſuch as believe in the gods, and a providence, 
but think that they are very eaſily appeaſed, and re- 
mit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. 
The firſt of theſe are only the true atheiſts, in the 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the word. Uſed adjec- 


tively, it implies ſomething that partakes of the 


principles of an atheiſt; or fomething oppoſite to, 


at, Goth.) before a place it ſignifies | 


—_—_ 


and at enmity with, God. The atheifl crew 
Par. Loſt. FFF On on 
ATHETSTICAL, Adj. impious ; or agreeable 
to the principles of an atheift. = 2. LETT 
ATHEISTICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 


an atheiſt, 
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ATHELSTAN, or KTHELSTAN, (fon of 
Edward ſurnamed the Elder, king of the W t 
Saxons, and of Edgina, a ſhepherd's dau hr | 
ſucceeded his father in 924; he defeated Ani 
king of Northumberland, whoſe army conſiſted 
of Scots, Pitts, Danes, and Norwegians, and ob- 
tained ſuch reputation, that the emperor Henry, 
ſirnamed the Fowler, ſent to demand one of his 
ſiſters in marriage for his ſon Otho : Hugo, kin 
of the Franks, alſo deſired another for his on, y 
Lewis, ee of Aquitain, ſent an embaſſy to de- 
ſire a third for himſelf. He was equally ſucceſsful 
againſt the Welch, for having beaten them in the 
field, he cauſed Ludwal, king of Wales, with his 
petty princes, to meet him at Hereford, where they 
did him homage, and promiſed to pay him a yearly 
tribute, The greateſt blemiſh in the reign of Athel- 
ſtan, is ſuppoſed to be his treatment of his brother 
Edwin, whom he ſuſpected of having a deſign to 
deprive him of his crown; for it is certain, he 
cauſed him to be put on board a leaky ſhip, with 
his armour bearer and page, when the young prince, 
unable to bear the ſeverity of the weather and want 
of food, .drowned himſelf. Athelſtan, however, 
formed many wiſe laws, and rendered himſelf much 
admired on account of his wiſdom, wealth, and the 
extent of his dominions. He reigned about ſixteen 
years, and died at Glouceſter in 942. _ 

A'THEOUS, S. (from a%;, Gr.) atheiſtical. 
% Atheous prieſt.” Par. Reg, 55 

ATHERO'MA, S. (from ada, Gr,) a tumour, 
or wen, which neither yields to the touch, diſcolours 
the MWn;"or en urn. EEE Ti £5 

ATHERO'MATOUS, . Adj. that which reſem - 
bles, or is of the nature of, an atheroma, 
ATHERSTON, or ATHERTON, S8. a 
market-town on the Stour in Warwickſhire, It 
has a charity ſchool, where twenty girls are taught 
reading, ſewing, knitting, and ſpinning. Its moſt 
conſiderable fair is on September 19, and the great- 
eſt in England for cheeſe, when the factors buy up 
vaſt quantities for Stourbridge fair ; alſo. for horſes 
and cows; the other fairs are April 7, for horſes 
cows, and ſheep; July 18, a holiday fair only; 
and December 4, for horſes, and fat horned cat- 
tle. At Atherſton, was formerly an Auguſtine 
monaſtery ; and near it is a retty little ſeat, called 
Mereval, on the edge of a ſteep hill, commanding 
a very pleaſant proſpe& for ſeveral miles. The 
town lies twelve miles north of Coventry, and 104 
north weſt of London, in lat. 52 deg. 40 min. 
north. Long. 1 deg. 30 min. eaſt, | 


| ATHIR T, Adv. wanting drink, k = 1 by. a 
ATHLE'TIC, 
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« {thwart the terrors. Arab, Cato. vad 4 

bially, for croſs, or contrary to a perſon's 

tions; full of vexation; aſide, or wrong. 

| ATLANTIC, 8. in geography, that pt ere 

ocean which lies between Affica and Inertea: 1 
ATL As, S. (Lat.) 4 eblieQion ef maps, gene- 


— 


cron, 8. bene Ling" n e * 
particle of mutter {6 minute as to be indiviſible; 0 
the primary immutible particles of which bodies are 
eompòunded. Likewiſe applied to thoſe partieles of 
duſt which betome viſible by 2 ſun-deam ſhining in 
a darkened room. "Ray thirſt very minute, or ex- 


tremely ſmall. 
ATQ'MICA AL, Adj conſifting of! of relating 
to, atoms. iamic $6, pbiloſe by is t hich accounts 


for che formation of Al 8. „from the prineiple, 


rally folio, in alluſion to the fable of 0 
the world on bis ſhoulders. ee Ge feſt 
vertebra of the neck, which next to, Fo . 
ports the head. In architecture, thoſe; Astues; or 
half ſtatues, of men, uſed inftead' of columns” ry 
pilaſters to ſupport any ' member” 'of archĩtectu 
ſuch as a denen K Tbey tt are ewe name] 
Telamones. | . bun“ 
ATLAS, 8. in |fabvlous Miftcry, 11 ſon of Ju- 
piter and Cl mene, and the brother of Prometheus,” 
On the diviſion" of his father's dominions; 
tania fell to his ſhare, on Which he. 
name to the mountain which is. ſtill called Atlas; 
He was much'ſkilted'in' aſtronomy, an and bis in- 
venting the ſphere, gave riſe to 6! th e of his 
ſupporting the heavens om his ſhodiders. Ovid fays 
that Ails was the ſon of Japetus and Ass; Ge; dl 
he was the proprietor of the zarden which bore 
den fruit; but being warned by the oracle: of 
"hemis,' that he ſhould ſuffer from one 6f Ju iter's 
ſons, he forbad all foreigners his court or preſence; 
Perſius, however, © boldly" appeared before 5 but 
was ordered to retire With menaces in caſe of dif. 
obedience, When the hero preſenting his ſhield, | 
with the dreadful head of Meduſa, — him 


into the mountain, which 1 a called 5 5 bis 


name. 


ve his own” þ 


| 66 Whole blood was nnicg 


| or" hyporhefis 'of - matter coded with motion and 
| gravity 


| A'TOMIST, Kone hg iſs the corpuſ- 
cular philoſophy, which maintains that all things 


are formed of immutable particles, and for that 


 reifon ſtill n their primitive aud original pro- 
perties, 1 9 

OMV, S. the fame a em. A team of 
little atomzes.? Rom. and Jul. es 
To ATO'NE, V. N. to agree, to devoid: re Ho 
„ and Aufidus can no more atone, &.“ SHA KBS. 
Uſed with the partiele Fr; to make ſatis faction for, 
to compenſate: alluding to expiatory ſacrifices. 
Uſed actively, to expiate ; to mate a recompence ;' 
followed by the particle with before the ſubject.” 
+ «© Each atenes his 19. love with life.“ Pore, 

ATONEMEN reconciliation, agreement, 

Pinky The uniting two perſons at. variance, 
In divinity, the -reconciling a perfon to God, by 
de the puniſhment of another in his Read, 
t in 15 make an atone- 

« ment.” Lev. xvi. 27. anſom ; « have found 
% an atonement.” Job xxxiji. *. Uſed with the 
particle or before the ſubject. 

ATO/P, Adv. on the high 


eſt part of a thing. 55 
-ATRABIL A'RIOUS, Adj. (attrabilaire, Fr.) 


ATMOSPHERE, 8. Chem ge, Gr. a va; 
and opacay Grid ſphere) 10 phyſics; that thin e — 


fluid with which the earth is edvered to a'certain | 


x gravitates towards its center, and on its | 
ſurface, is carried along with it, aud partakes of all 
its motions, both annual and diurnal: fame: confine 
the term only to that part of the air which is neareſt 


. the earth, receives its vapours and exhalations, and |. 
refracts the rays of light. © 


Its whole weight is 
14831 30899 οοοο οο. troy, and ite height, 
according to De la Hire, 16 leagues, or 48 miles. 
It is not 'only #dmirably fitted for the nouriſh 

and reſpiration of animals, the growth of vegetables) | 
the production and propagation of ſounds, but con- 
tributes to make the earth habitable, paints all the 
flowery creation with colours, affords us the all- 
chearing rays of light; and not only contributes to 
ſhorten the long nights of winter, but to to 
us the volume of eteation, which we could not 
read without its affiſtance, nor underſtand without 
ns comment. See the article An. 


one affected with a diſorder owing from a black 
aduſt ſtate of the Þlood, called melancholy. | 
A'TRA-BULIS, S. {Lat.)in medicine, a ſtate 
| wherein the blood is deprived of its finer and more 
volatile parts, and rendered groſs, black, unctuous, 
and earthy. F iguratively, the effects of ſuch a' 
habit. 
ATRAME'NTAL, Adj. (airamentiin Lat Y 
that which blackens, or has the qualities of ink. 
© ATRAME'NTOUS, Adj. black, or having the 
qualfties of ine. 
'  ATRO/CIOUS, Adj. that which argues a great, 
if not the higheſt, degres of wickedneſs in the com- 


: mitter; that which 8 extremely, enormouſly, Ha- 
grantly wicked. a 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS, S. that quality which 
8 ae a perſon. to be obſtinately, and envrmoully 


cri 

Rrocrrv, 8. (from ctrocitat, Lat.) that 
which heightens the enormity of the crime, ane 
makes it an object of horror. 


roy r 


ATM ORE RICAL, AY chat which belongs ; 
ws ; phyſic, an univerſal r proceeding from 
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A'TROPHY, 8. (from « and v, Gr.) in 
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the 1 habit of the body, 3 any 8 
of the lungs, other entrails, or any remarkable fevers 
and is either nervous or owing to evacuations z, the 
nervous is owing to a morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, or 
weakneſs of the. nerves; and that from inanition, 
from ſome habitual, long continued preter-natural | 
defect, or ſubtraction of the nutritious Juice. | 
8 ConsunreriON. 5 
To ATT A'CH, v. A. (attacker, Fr.) in law, 
to ſeize either on a perſon or his goods. To have 
an affection, deſue, or inclingtion towards a thing, | fit, 
together with a fear of loſing. it. | 
ATTA'CHMENT, 8. attachment, Fr.) an ha- | 
bitual diſpoſition, or affection of the ſoul towards | 
an object which is dear to it, and which we are 
afraid of loſing; ſuch as our friends, or duties; and | 
is generally ad in a good ſenſe, In law, the 
taking or apprehending a. perfon or things” either * 
commandinent, or writ. 1 
To ATTA'CK, V. A. (atjaquer, Fr.) in war, | 
an effort or attempt made upon a perſon, or a work, 
in order to conquer or oy them,  Figuratively, | 
io ſet upon, invade, or. abuſe. with works of witz 
22 one as an enemy, either by actions or 
words. 
ATTACK, S. attoque, Fr.). in war, an attempt 
to conquer 0 of troops, or maſter a fortified 
place. A falſe attack is that which is made only to 
divert the attention of the enemy, and to conceal 
that of the main one, F igurmivelys any hoſtile, 
a tempt. 
ATTACK ER, 8. any one who attacks. Any 
e who uſes another with violence. 


L 


one's own by labour or mental application; to pro- 
cure, ot obtain; to came to, applied to place; to 
reach, Uſed actively it implies to arrive at, or ac-. | 
quire; applied to ſtate, manner, or circumftance ; 
with the particle 16. 46 Ait to the dighes degree.” 
ARBUTHN. | 
ATTAINABLE, Adj. that which may be ob- | 
' tained, acquired, or procured. 

ATTAL /NDER, 'S. (attaindre, Fr.) i in law, is 
where a.perſon is convicted of a crime and ſen- 
tenced ʒ ar condemned of treaſon by parliament on 
a. bill brought into the houſe. ; A perſon, WhO 
ſuffers attainder, loſes his titles if a nobleman, and, 
whether private or noble, -his children are deprived Þ 
of their inheritance. _ | 

ATTAINMENT, , S. that which a perſon 
makes his own by labour or mental Application. | 
The act or r of attaining.; 

To ATTA'INT, V. A. (attenter, or attaindre,. 
Fr.) to paſs ſentence againſt a perſon, either for 


* ; N 


* 


* 


i ————— 


a trial, to 79 2 


d mind of mes Par. Loſt. 


bs: Cite NN to reading 

= TEN AN, Adj. (attendant, Fr. Joop. 
[on INES. an Jinferior, including the idea of: 
; ſervice, ; 


is inſeparab 


felony, or treaſon, whereby he forfeits all his lands, 
or hereditaments, his. blood. is corrupted, and his 
children rendered baſe,  F iguratively, to debaſe, 
corrupt, or make infamous. | 
Al TA'INT, 8. in * A 


writ which thn fi 


ave corner -falſe N 
a trial * Free e, 


5 their Nen | ks f 


en 2 FRY e 
any. court pf record, 
the debt amounts to above orty ſhill 


lies likewiſe where tha, Jury 
trary to evidence, Figuratively, 2 blot or, nina in | 


alluſion to the cond uences of an attainder. $3 ad 
To ATTE'MPER,. V. A. e Lat.) to 
_ applied to rigour; to render. ſupportable, 
ed 40 oF to jy any. qualit by, the mix · 

Fo If another, Figurativi Trot | uit, adapt, oc 


"ho Oe EIT aA 1. ale Leh 


to render pole, 8 make ſuitab ble to,; 1 
To AT TE MPT 19 A 828 Fr.) ac make 
Sometimes uſed in- 

45 e vot latan; to attempt the 
— ia — 


todo 


nr. 8. an undertakings? a trial 20 
np TABLE, Adj. that may. 705 wied a or 


Wa dat which is ſubjeRt or liable te ft. 


Arkan S. one who makes an ende-. 


2 2 Y% 
. d to an object, when applied to ſpeculation 44 
to hearken, ligen. of ſtretch the drum of the ear, 
ſo as to be ſuſcegtible of the low ' founds, _ | 


applied to hearing,z to wait . to accompany j 


to follow; to expect g to. be intended ed ſor to an 


| forg to lay wait for. Uſed: 8 it implies * 
; yield 2117855 NBA 2 
ATT E 


To ATTAIN, V. A. (atteindre, Fr.) to make. þ of 
in waiting; « ſervant, generally 
who wait on nobles and princes ; application, 


LE . D 
wai upon a8 & nt; 38 
ang i applied wn. choſe: 


Y r Tim. 1 55 12. 


ATTENDANT, S. 8. 2 perſon who . 


another; a ſervant, or dependant of a nobleman; 


one who depends on another as a ſuitor ; that which. 
2 united, as a concomitant or conſequent. 

AT IE NT, Adj, (attentus, Lat.) liſtening to, 
lying the mind to the eophderation ok any: 
Gel, intent. | 3 
TE'NTION, 8. F. 1.) in logic; an operation: 
459 5 mind, which fixes it to any particular object, 
engages it to conſider it in ſuch-a manner as to 

acquire a diſtin idea. thereof, abſorbing, 28 it 


were, all other ideas which offer themſelves to the 


mind, This may be looked on as the microſcope of 


the mind, that magnifies its objects, and diſcovers 
ja thouſand properties, which would eſcape an in- 
ſpection leſs intent. 


Applied to the hearing, it it 
ſignifies the ſtretching the drum of the ear in ſuch: 
a manner, 38 to. make it luſceptible of the en 
impulſe of air, or the loweſt ſounds. 2 
ATEN. 


1 


*  cery, &c. inſtead of an oath ;-but, if ſuc 


1 


— 


— — ——. ;.wä—̈ — . ſ— — * — 
ATT ATT 
ATTE'NTIVE, Adj. (attenter, Lat.) the ap-] To ATTO'RNEY,.V. A. to perform or employ, 
plying the 6 ear to one particular objec, with | 25 4 proxy. I am ſtill attornied to your ſervice,” 
an entire diſregard of Any other. | 1.5: sn Ker, Now obfolete..; oo 
ATTE!NTIVELY, Adv. in ſueha manner asto | 'ATTO'RNEYSHIP, S. the office of an er 
AT TO RNMEN T, or ATTOU'RNMENT, 


conſider or liſten to one particular. okject, with a to- 
tal diſregard, of any other. 


ATTENUA T. Part. Canna, Lat.) that; 
which makes thin or dilutes, Uſed ſubſtantivelys in 
medicine, for thaſe remedies which rarefy the: fluids. | 
Ar ENU ie. S. Fr.) in phyſics applied. 
to fluids it is the act of render * more li Wn and 
thinner than they were before. In à general ſenſe, it 
implies the breaking or deſtroying the coheſion of the 
particles of a.th * 096 increaſing their ſurface... 

To ATTE'ST), V. A. {atte/tor, Lat.) to give a. 
proof of mY truth of-a thing by.evidence.or writing. 
of the truth of any fact, eit 


Harz der by word ot writing. 
The atteflation of a peer is given to an anſwer in chan- 


8. { attowraement, Fr.) in law, the agreement of a te- 
nant for life to the transferring cf property to another, 
' ToATTRA'CT, V. A. (of aan, Lat.) to 
draw towards itſelf; to allure, or invite. 

4 


« w 4 


$ 


- * 


ATTRA CT, S. chat which has the power of 
the aſfection, or attracting 4 
ATTRACTIC AL, Adj. that, which hath the 
| $ it, BEIT? 
n attradien, Fr.) in 


is falſe, the peer is. guilty of perj 
* ATTIC, Adj. (Bom Attias Las 


a kind of building or ſhorter ſtory 


wherein no roof is do be ſeen, which. ig. generally de- 
corated with an order peculiar to dall, ee aof 
but ſhould reſemble that which | 


the other fi | ef | 
is 2 f. The Attic e is 82 beautiful of 
any. In literature, it implies a brilliant kind of wit, 
and an inexpreflible elegance of ſtyle peculiar to the 


* of Atte 99. 
cloaths or dreſs, Figuratively, to iſh en. 


ATTTRE, 8. cloaths on dreſs to adora oh- 
| liſha perſon. In hunting, e ee e 
In botany, the thitd part or diyition of à plant, in- 
cluding its generative parts 3 and divided into ſemini· 


form and florid., The {eminiform conſiſts of the chives: | 


and apices, and the florid attire of thrams,or:ſaits. +: 
ATTIRER, S. one who drefles another. 
A'TTITUDE,. S. (Fr. of attitadine, Ital.) in 
painting and ſculpture, the poſture of a figure, hete- 
by it expreſſes, ſome. action, or paſſions of the mind. 
Applied likewiſe to the ſtage, to imply the poſture of | 
an actor to expreſs the ſentiments. of the pon 1 050 
it.) | that: 


atteſtation 


at.) in architecture, 
Over. another, h 


all bodies tend towards. the center, or act on each 
| at 2 diſtance from hence proceed, almoſt all the 
| motions and changes in the ſyſtem; it ay this pri- 
ciple that A „ that projectiles ate re- 
gulated in their courſes, the vapours aſcend and the 


| rain falls 3 the waves roll, the air preſſes, and the ſen 


is ſwelled or decreaſed; by the viciſſitude of its fl 
and reflux. The attraction of coheſion, is chat Which 
unites the inſeaſible particle: of things together into 
their different maſſes, and eauſes the roundneſs we 
| ſce-in drops of water or dquickſilyer. Figuratively, 
the power of allugjng, enticing, or engaging the 
affections of a perſun. KEY 

' ATTRA'CFLVE, Adj. (attrafif, Fr.) having 
; the power of drawing another to itſelf ; inviting,” 
alluri applied to perſonal charms, 


ATTO'LLENT, : Adj. (attollams 
which raiſes or lifts up; in an: 
muſcles which raiſe 8 long to. 
ATTORNEY; S. (atternatus; Low Lat. from 
ad and tour, F r. ſtead, i. 6, one who ſupplies the 


place of another) a perfon appointed by another to 


do ſomething in his ſtead, * Attorney, at law,” one re- 
tained to proſecute or defend a ſuit or action. At. 
farney, of the duchy of Lancafter, is the ſecbnd officer . 
in that court, on account of his ſkill placed as an 
aſſeſſor to the chancellor. Attorney-Gentral, is a great 
officer, created by letters patent, to exhibit informa- 
tions, proſecute for the crown in eriminal cauſes, 
and file bills 


4 * 


cerning the king, in inheritance or profits. 1 G U 


1 


, applied to thoſe | 


1 
in the Exchequer for any thing con- 


N 5 ? 
AT TRA'CFIVENESS,. 8. the quality by 
which a thing attracts or allures. FG <2 % 
ATTRA'CTOR, S. that which draws'towards 
I a W; - 
TTRA'HENT,, S. (attrabens, Lat.) that which 
draws towands itſelf. | E 5 
„ATTRI“BUT ABLE, Adj. that which may be 
affirmed as belonging to a thing; that which may 
be imputed to a thing, or perſon. 
To AT TRIBUTE, V. A. (of attributum, Lat.) 
to affirm as belonging to a thing; to aſcribe as a 
property. To impute, or charge. | 
AT TRIBUTE, 8. (attribut, Fr.) in r 
ſics, a conſtant property of a being flowing 


* 


in metaphy- 
from-its 
ellcare, 


* 2 ; 


3 
1 


AUD. 


eſſence. In divinity, the qualities or 'perfeftions of 
the Deity, which make up the complex idea of his 
eſſence : they are divided into communicable, or in- 
communicable; the "communicable conſiſt of His 
moral attributes, and the incommunicable ſuch : as || 
belong to him and diſtinguiſh him as God. Attri- 
butes in mythology, are the qualities, or attributes 
of the Deity, which were 8 or \ r6preſent- 
ed under. the idea of different LN y the 
Heathens ; thus Jupiter was the „Juno the 
anger, and Minerva the wiſdom '6f ah . 
Being. Attributes in painting and ways. 7-3 ks 
thoſe ſymbols which are added to any picture or 
ſtatue, to expreſs the petuliar office or digni 
the chief figure: thus the ſcythe ede drin 
zijn the monument of Gen. | Gueſt; the 31 | 
Eloquence, in that of the Duke of A 
the cornucopia filled with apples, corn, aud ſul- 
pended fleece, together with a ſhip's roſtrum rd | 
her head, the figure of Britannia, on that of com- 
modore Warren, in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
in a general ſenſe, is e belonging: by ſome 


perſon or thing. 

ATT RIU ION, 'Q (omerding 
character, or reputation. 

ATTRITE, Adj. (atiritus, Lat.) wem 


rubbin 8 
AT YRITENESS, S. the being vom. 

_ATTRYTION, S. (Fr. of attritio, La) the | 
action of tubbin 
away or rub " ſome. — vs. on their-ſurfaces;' | 
Likewiſe the rubbing of two things together, Which, 
_ though it does not wear away any particles of their 
ſurfaces, puts the fluids they contain into motion: 
thus the ſenſations of hunger and pain are cauſed 
by: the' attrition of the Ii. Nr which are formed 
for that purpoſe, 

To ATTU'NE, v. A. to pat an instrument 
into tune; to make the voice or any inſtruments 
accord together, ſound the fame notes, or "ys l 
_ Uſed with the particle 6. 


To AVA'IL, V. A. (avalere, Ital.) uſed. with | 


the particle of, to turn to one's own uſe, benefit, 
profit, or advantage. „Without ide partiele, to 
promote, procure, or ſucceed, | What means 
might beſt his ſafe return ovail. Porz. It may 
be doubted whether this is not an improper uſe of 
the word, Uſed neuterly, i. e. without a ſubſtan- 
tive aſter it, it implies to figniſy, to be of uſe, 

or advantage. It avi n to have been en · 
couraged.” Pork. 

AVA'IL, S. that which may benefit another, 

Profit, or advantage, . Of no more avait to us than 
erro Locke. Seldom uſed. 

AVATLABLE, Adj. applied to means, it 8551. 
fies their ſuitableneſs or efficacy to obtain the end, 
Powerful, or proper. 
tinuance.” ATTERB. 


To AVA'LE, V. A.Cevaþer, Fr.) to make vue, 


PY 


of * 
of 5 

L 
ry ; 


rgyle; and 


Attribute, | 


to fink, or debaſe # thi Uſed neuterly „to 

or decreaſe; applied te * * of 2 Le, 1 
dom uſed. ; 

0 AVA'NT-GUARD, 8. bee Fe, Jin in, 
war, the firſt line, oridiviſion o 22 ek y in battle 

ray; or that part which is ſeen 'by, the _= 5 
marches firſt againſt him. 

A VARICE, S. (Fr. from Ae 
rality, an binmetenite'love and 8 after 12 55 81 
tended ith extreme diffidence of futy reevent 92 85 
ceſſive precautions ag he 1 of fortu 

| making a perſon deprive himſelf of Ny of final 
: forts of life, for fear of diminifhing his riches. L 


* AVARPFCIOUS, Adj partaking ofthe niture of 


""AVARPCIOUSNESS, that quittty, Sbich in- 

clines a perſon to deſire riches immodetarily, and, to. 

| ne no uſe of them when poſſeſſed of them. 
SOC) , Adv. (fa term z) degone; make haſle 


way. 
Ajay 5 2 Ne 
in tion, or a ce; in begone ! 
away! out of my ſight wg 19900 78, "pon 


' 


aſeribed; | | 
* 2 oe A tan colour. 


of by : 


ewo things together, ſo as to wear | 


« Available to ſecure a con- 


-AU'BURN, 20 Pee, re) browniſh, fahdy z. 


ACTION, 8. ber. of cache, Lr) a method 
of ſale, wherein goods are ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
B all the't ing , to be ears 'of at ſuch: a 

., 1 1 

AUDA'CIOUS, Adj. ( Al "term" te- 
lative to the nature of an action; 'the d ſition of 
mind of one who undettukes it j and this manner in 
which it is executed. Wie reſpect to the nature 
of the action, it implies that the perſon is of ſuck 
2 a diſpoſition of mind 25. not to matter what difficul- 
ties he encounters, and that he fhows a great 72 


5 jof impudence in rendering his attempt effectual; 


that the word is properly applied in 4 bad Kode 


onl 

Av ps eiousl v. Adv. in ſuck 4 manger, 
as deſpeaks 2 dari impudence. | 

. AUDA'CIOUSNESS, 8. impudence. 


AUDA'CITY, S. (of audax, Lat.) a di loten | 
of mind which makes'a perſon capable of under- 
| ag ng action, and frees him from thoſe 

which might render him inactive, or 
ware for che offices of ſociety. © Daring impudence. 

' AU'DIBLE, Adj. (from anbilir, Lat.) that 
nch is the object of bearing that which may be 
heard. 

AU / DIBLENESS, S. that which renders A thing 

| his object of 8 or to be heard. : 
AUDIENCE, (Fr. of audio, "Pe to hear) 

that attention which is given to a perſon while. he 
is ſpeaking. In law, the preſence of a judge at a 
court to hear cauſes. In a court ſenſe, the ad- 
miſſion of amhaſſadors or public minifters to a king, 
in order to deliver the credentials of their ſoverei ns, 
| and to * the n for which they are My 


gt 2: 5, ITE - ds au eo tho 4 id 


£ 
. "* * 
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In canon laws-a court belongisg te the archbiſhop J approsched. In gardening, walks of trees leading 


of Cn 


euditory nerves ate 4 pair of nervey ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed the one to 
the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy part of which is the 
— cauſe of hearing, and the other to the 
Eye, 8 114 3 i 5 
AU Brrokv, 8. (auditorium, Lat.) a: place 
where peiſons aſſemble to hear any diſcourſe ; a col- 
lection of perſons ſo aſſembled; the ſeat or bench 
on which a magiſtrate fits to hear cauſes,  :; 
 A'UDITRESS, S. a female, or woman, who 
attends the lectures of a public ſpeaker. 
AVE MART, S. (ſrom ave Maria, hail Mary, 
the firſt words of the angel's ſalutation to the virgin 
Mary) a prayer uſed by the Romiſh church, which 
begins with thoſe words, and implores her interceſ- 
ſion. Likewiſe the ſmall, beads in the chaplet or 
| Tofary, ſo called from their ſaying ave when count- 
ing them, to diftinguiſh them from the greater, at 
which they fay the pater neter, or Lord's prayer. 
 AVE'NA, S. (Lat.) in botany, oats. Its meal 
makes tolerable bread uſed in the north: in the ſouth 
it is eſteemed in pottage, and in other places they 
make ale with the grain. | 


AVENAGE, S. (Fr. from / avena,) in law, 4 


certain quantity of oats paid to a lord as an ac- 


knowledgment, or rent. £70 


To AVE'NGE, V. A. (from @ and venger, Fr.) 
to puniſh in proportion to the enormity of crimes, 
generally applied to the Deity, and diſtinguiſhed 
from revenge, becauſe that is always uſed in a bad, 
but this in a good ſenſe, , | | 

AVE'NGEANCE, S. puniſhment inflicted on 
a perſon for crimes, Uſed in a good ſenſe. 

AVE'NGEMENT, S. the act of puniſhing for 
crimes, Sometimes, but improperly, uſed for re- 
venge. | 3 


8 333 
AVE NGER, S. one who inflicts puniſhment 


for crimes, . Or the ill conſequences which attend 


the commiſſions of crimes, . ** Every death its own 
avenger breeds.” Pops, | 5 
AVENUE, S. (from avenir, Fr.) a paſſage or 


m_— by which any place, or building may de 


** 


the opening, inlet to, or communications, between 


"YAY 


.ToAVER, V. A. {averer, Fr.) to affirm or aſſert 
a thing to be true, with ſome degree; of poſitiveneſs. 
„AVERAGE, S. (averagium, Low. Lat.) in 
law, a due or ſervice which à tenant owed! his lord, 


| a fort and baſtion, 


| by his beaſt or carriage. In ſea commerce, the 


accidents of misfortunes which happen to a ſhip or 
cargo, divided into ſimple, large or common, and 
ſmall, The ſimple are the extraordinary expences 
for the ſhip or merchandize alone, which are to be 
borne, by the. thing that ſuffered the damage. The 
larger or common 14 are the damages ſuſtained 
for the common good of the merchandize or veſſels. 
Such are the things given to pirates for the ranſom 
of the ſhip or cargo, or the commodities flung over- 
board to lighten a ſhip in a ſtorm, &c. all which 
are to be borne proportionably by the loaders, or 
freighters : the ſmall averages are theſe ineurred by 
entering into, or coming out of harbour, one third 
of which muſt be borne by the ſhip, and two thirds 
by the cargo. An allowance given the maſter for 
his care of the goods, above the freight. Alſo a 
medium, or mean proportion fixed between two 
different numbers. pu. 
. AV'ERMENT, S. in law, the eſtabliſhment 
of a thing by evidence; an offer to make good an 
exception pleaded in abatement of the plaintiff's 
action, and an actual doing it, EL 
AVERSA'TION, S. (of averſatus, part. Lat.) 
a term alluding to the motion of a perſon wha- 
deteſts any thing, which is that of turning awgy 
from it: uſed with the particle from, it implies ab- 
horrence, extreme diſlike or deteſtation: with the 
particles o, or towards, a natural antipathy, of 
averſion. ET ro IR po 
_ AVE'RSE, Adj. (averſus, Lat.) hoſtile, or ang 
with. Unwilling, abhorring, uſed properly with 
the particle from, but improperly, though com- 
monly, with the particle rw. '* 10 61 
AVE RSELV, Adv. in a manner which ſhews 
= unwillingneſs. Backwards, oppoſed to for- 
wards, EEE ITE | | 
AVE'RSENESS, S. difficulty to be perſuaded, 
unwillingneſs, backwardneſs. 8 
A VERSION, S. (Fr. from averſio, Lat.) diſ- 
like ariſing from the diſagreeableneſs of an object, 
in alluſion to a perſon's turning away from that 
which raiſes any diſagreeable idea; the cauſe of 
diſlike. - Uſed by former writers with the particle 
from; but by later with the particle to, and ſome- 


times towards, ** They * an inward averſion from 
| Fen : i. 


— — — —— ö . — 


4 


— ' Er 


4th. 


a 


UL 


i. Cranzup. * An averfion te ſubjection. Ap 
DISON, *©* His aver/ion towards the houſe of York,” 
Sometimes with the particle for. A ftate for 
which they have ſo great an aver n. . ADDISON, 

To AVERT, V. A. — Lat.) to turn 
aſide, or keep off, applied to calamities; uſed with 
the particle es. 

AU'F, S. (alf, Belg.) one void of diſcretion, or 
common ſenſe. A fool: 

AUGEAS, in fabulous hiſtory, . king of Elis, 
particularly famed for his ſtable, which —— 
3000 oxen, and had not been "cleaned for thirty 
years. Hercules was deſired to clear this ſtable in 
_ day; and Augeas promiſed, if he performed it, 

o give him a tenth part of the cattle. This taſk 
Hemtules performed by turning the courſe of = 
river Alpheus through the ſtable z when Aug 
fuſing to abide by his engagement, Hercules few | 

| him with his arrows, and gave his kingdom to 

Phyleus his ſon, who abhorred his father's inſin- 


_ , crrity, 


AU'GER, S. (egger, Belg.) in mechanics, an 
inſtrument uſed by carpenters and coopers to bore 
holes with, conſiſting of a handle and bit, 

AU'GHT, Prom? (from aubt, Sax. improperly 
ſpelt ought) any thing: applied to the extent of a 

dn knowledge, as far as, © For aught 1 

now.“ BoYLE. 

To AU'GMENT, V. A. (augmenter, Fr.) to 


encreaſe the value or dimenſion of a thing by the 


addition of ſomething elſe. 


AU'GMENT, S. (Fr.) increaſe, applied to the | 


dimenſions of a thing, or the progreſs of a diſeaſe, 
In grammar, ' uſed by the Greek grammarians, for 
the addition of letters, or the increaſe of quantity 
in verbs, and is either ſyllabic or temporal; ſyllabic 
when it increaſes the number of ſyllables, and 


temporal when it increaſes the time of pronunciation, 


or changes a ſhort vowel for a long one. 
 AUGMENTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the action of 
adding or joining one thing to another, in order to 
increaſe its ſize or value. The ſtate of being in- 
creaſed, In heraldry, additions made to an eſcut- 
cheon. As the arms of Ulſter, which are worn by 
all baronets in England. Applied to an act made 
in the year 1714, for increafing the value of livings 


not exceeding 501. per annum. 

AU'GRE, S. See AucGrR. Augre- bole, the 
eavity or hole bored by an auger. 
AU'GUR, S. (Lat. from avium 75 u) in ancient 
hiſtory, one who pretended to foretel the ſucceſs of 


any undertaking by the flight of birds; or manner 


in which poultry eat their food. 

To AUG UR, V. N. to foretel; to gueſs at; 
eſage. Seldom uſed. 

| AUGURA'TION, 8. the practice of deter- 

mining ſuture events, in the manner of augurs. 
AU'GURER, 8. See AUGUR, which is more 

proper, 


li 


| 


| market-town of Warwickſhite. 


0 


AUGU RIAL, Adj. Jecording ta the princpa 
of an augury. FULLY 
URIZE;'V, N. PR pretend Bort 
future events, by the flight of birds, 1 in the 
manner of augurs. 


AU'GUROUS, Adj us having a know. 


ledge of ono u 5 
U'GURY, Pan Lat.) the art of 
predictin future events, hy the flight or cating of 


greg, the rules obſerved by augurez 
or prediction. 

AUGU'ST; 'Adj. (aguftur, 'Lat.) that which 
may claim reverence, on account of its dignity or 
rank, oy gy nm, 77 y oO | 

AUGU'ST, $ — fince the Am- 
tion of the mile, eight month of the year, 
called by the Romans Sextihis, or the' Gxth month 
from March; but named August from A 
Czſar, It was repreſented by the ancients under 
the figure of a young VG with a fair countenance, 
N with * of wheat, a baſket-of fruit 

his arm, a fickle in his hand, and nz a 


victim. 

AUGU'STAN, Adj . (from Auges, Lat.) the 
Auguſtan confefſion-; ; the articles of faith drawn up 
between Melancthon and Luther, in 1530, and 
preſented by the latter to the emperor Ch les V. at 
the diet held in Augſbourg. 

AUGU'STNESS, S. that quality which retders 
a' perſon an object 'of TIER awe, and ho- 
mage. 

K VIAk V, S. (from avis, Lat.) a place incloſed 
for keeping a collection of birds. F iguratively, the 
collection of birds kept in ſuch a place. 

AUKLAND, or BISHOP AUELAND, 8. a 
— market town of Durham, twelve miles 
duth- weſt of the capital of that biſhopric. Aukland 
has four fairs, one held on Aſcenſion-day, and the 
day ſollowing; Corpus Chriſti day, and Thurſday 
before October 10. It is ſituated on the river Were. 
near it is a ſeat of the biſhop of Durham, from 
which it has the ſecond appellation: it lies 250 
miles north of London. Lat. 54 deg. 40 min. N. 
Long. 1 deg. 25 min. W. : 

'KWARD, Adv, See Awzwane. #2 

AULCESTER, or ALCESTER, 8. an old 
It lies fourteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Warwick,' and 105 north-weſt 
from London. It appears to have been a Roman 
ſtation from the many gold, braſs, and filver coins, 
and medals dug up here. Its weekly market is on 
Tueſday, for great quantities of corn; its fairs; 
Tueſday before April 5, May 18, and October 17; 
for cheeſe 'and horſes. The Roman way called 
Ickeneld-ſtreet, paſſes through this town. Lat. 52 

. 20 min. N. Long. 1 deg. 50 min. W. 

AU'LIC, Adj. (aulicus, Lat.) belonging to the 
court, In hiſtory, applied to the higheſt court of 
the empire of Germany, originally teur to de- 

termine 


birds. 
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| l E, 8. 8 the French ell, conſiſting of 
fix quarters Engliſh, oo 
AU'NT, 8. a female relation, who is a ſiſter 
either to a perſon's father or mother. 
To A'VOCATE, V. A. (from avecatum, Lat.) 
to call a perſon from any thing he is engaged in. 
 AVOCA'TION,'S. (from avi,, Lat.) the 
diverting a perfon's attention from ſomething he is 
already engaged in. That which interrupts a per- 
fon in proſecuting a peculiar employment. 
To AVOTD, V. A. to forbear; to ſhun. To 
quit, or leave. Avoid the houſe.” Sax, To 
eſcape; to free from. t Prevent and avoid putre- 
faction.“ 'BAC. Uſed neuterly, with the parti- 
cles out of, to eſcape bY quitting, or to leave empty. 
6« David avoided ont of his preſence,” 1 Sam. xviii. 11. 
AVOTVDABLE, Adj. that which may be eſcaped, 
| y 
VI.. 8. 5 . 
Av OT DANCE, S. the act whereby one frees 
himſelf from the effects of any cauſe, The act of 
aufem, or carrying off. The aveidences and 
« drainings of water,” Bae. 
 AVOVDER, S. one who ſhuns, eſcapes, or 
carries away, The veſſel uſed to carry things away 
in, ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to empty the places 
wherein they ſtood, | 
AVOIRDUPOLS, S. (from avsir, to have, and 
du poids, Fr. weight) a kind of weight, ſuppoſed to 
de borrowed from the Romans, a pound of which 
contains 160z, bearing the ſame proportion to a lb. 
troy, as 17 to 16, All coarſer commodities are 


bought by this weight: and it is obſerved, that apo- 


thecaries buy by this, though they ſell by troy weight, 
AVOLA'TION, S. (from avole, Lat.) the flying 


away; flight, or eſcape. | 
T AVOU'CH, V. A. (avoiter, Fr.) to prove 
by vouchers, or proper. authorities ; poſitively to 
maintain the truth of a thing; to juſtify, or vindi- 
cate, Vouch is in uſe, at preſent, in its ſtead. © 
AVOU'CH, S. (from the verb) proof, witneſs, 
evidence. The ſenſible and try'd avouch—Of my 
own eyes.” 'SHAK. Now obſolete. | | 
AVOU/CHABLE, Adj. that which may be 
proved by evidence or vouchers, ' „ 
A YOU CHER, S. one that proves the truth of 
an aſſertion by proper vouchers, or evidence. 
To AVO W, V. A. 2 avouer, Fr.) to pro- 
ſeſs openly, without any diflimulation. 
AVO'WABLE, Adj. that which may be publicly 
owned without difſemblin . 5 bs 
AVOW' AL, S. a publie confeſſion, without the 
leaſt diſſimulation. . „„ 
AVO'WEDLY, Adv. profeſſedly ; publicly. 
AVOWEE, S. (avons, Fr.) the perſon to whom 
the preſentation of any benefice, or tt.e right of 
advowſon belongs. VE 


* 


| felling the having taken 2 diſtreſs for rent, when'the 


8 


N 


ö 


' whiſpered in à perſon's ear. 


. receive abſolution. 7; 


„ 


AURORA, S. (Lat.) in geography, that faint, 
N | when the ſun is» 
within 18 deg. of the horizon, In mythology, the 


j 


* 


AVO WRT, S. in law, the avewing or con- 


or 
ö 


f P 


perſon diſtrained ſues for a replevin. | 
 AURE'LIA, S. (from azrum, gold) in natural 


' hiſtory, the ſecond change of a caterpillar towards 


a moth ar fly, in which it ſeems deprived of motion, 
receives no nouriſhment, and. appearing ſometimes 
with a yellow or gold coloured ſkin, is called by 
this name, Under this ſtate it has all the members 
| gore which appear in the future butterfly, ac- 
cording to Swammerdam's curious. deſcription in 
his book of nature. L | Rb aol 
AURE'LIAN, S. (from aurelia) a naturaliſt 
who applies himſelf to ſtudy thewarious changes © 
inſets ; ſometimes applied to one who feeds and 
deſcribes the various ſtates of moths and butterflies, 
' AU'RICLE, 8. (ouriculus, Lat.) in anatomy, 
the external ear, or that part which is prominent 


from the head. Likewiſe two appendages, or caps, 
to the ventricles of the heart, ſo called from their - 


reſembling thoſe of the ear. 2 
AURVFCULZ JU DA, S. (Lat.) in botany, 
Jews ears, a fungus growing on elder, trees. 


* 
* 


— 


AURVCULAR, Adj. (from auricula, Lat.) that 2 


which belongs to the ear, Secret or private, as if 
| Auricular confeſſion, 
in the Romiſh church, is the private confeſſion a 

rſon makes of his ſins, to a prieſt, in order to 
 AURI'CULARLY, Adv. in a private or ſecret 
_ AURV'FEROUS, Adj. (aurifer, Lat.) that which 
roduees gol. | | 
' AU'RIGA'TION, S, 


a vehicle or carriage. 


(auriga, Lat.) the driving 


dawn which appears in the 


goddeſs who preſides over day break, the daughter 
of Hyperion and Thea, or. of the Sun and the 


Earth, She is deſcribed in all the pomp of imagi- 


nation by Homer, covered with a great veil, with 
roſy fingers and hair, ſprinkling the dew, and ex- 
panding the cups of flowers. This goddeſs is ſaid 
to have been enamoured with a beautiful youth 
named Cephalus, by whom ſhe had Phaeton: ſhe 
had alſo an amour with Arian, by whom ſhe had 
the ſtars, arid the four winds Zep 

Boreas, and Notus. | 


 AURUM FULMINANS, (Lat.) in chemiſtry, 


a diſſolution of gold in aqua regia, afterwards pre- 
cipitated with oil of Tartar, which, on the leaſt 
addition of heat, goes off like the exploſion. of 'a 
piſtol. Aurum potabile, a diſſolution of gold which 
miakes it drinkable, formerly in great requeſt among 
the faculty, but at preſent grown into diſuſe. 
AU'SPICE, S. (auſpicium, Lat.) the art of di- 


vination, confined to the flights or ſinging of birds. 
Alſo a proſperous event, pr the fayour and pro- 


tection of a luck rſon. 
pe AU- 


hyrus, Argaſtes, 
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__AUSPUCIAL Adi. that which relates to auſpices, | 
IS, Adj. that which promiſes ſuc-- 
. «ceſs, applied to things; favourable, fortunate, kind, 


. AUSPICIOU 


ropitious. 1 VI 
2 AUSPICIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to promiſe ſucceſs, alluding to the ancient method 
of conſulting the auſpices before the embarking, in 


any undertakin 


AU'STERE, Adj. (a eras, Lat.) applied to 


85 morals, rigid, and mortified. Applied to taſtes, 


1 
b 
4 


rough, ſour, and aſtringent, like that of unripe fruits. 
USTERE'LY, Adv. in a rigid, ſevere, mor- 
tified manner, p PETE EX 
' AUSTE'RENESS, S. that quality which de- 
notes a perſon to practice the greateſt rigours of a 
mortified life. : nn 
AUSTE'RITY, S. a ſtate of rigid ſeverity and 
mortification, ſometimes including the ſecondary 


- idea of ſourneſs, or moroſeneſs : ſeverity or harſh- 
neſs of diſcipline, VHR 
AU'STRAL, Adj. (auftrales, Lat.) towards the 


ſouth, 5-9 1 
To AUSTRALTZE, V. N. (from cee, Lat.) 
Air 


to tend, or point towards the ſoutb. Auftratize 
at another.“ Brown, Seldom uſed at preſent. _ 
' AU'STRIA, S. the firſt in rank, and the 
largeſt of all the circles, belonging to Germany, 
eſpecially ſince the kingdom of Bohemia, the duchy 
of Sileſia, and marquiſate of Moravia, are included 
in it. It contains the provinces of Auſtria Proper, 

tiria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent and 

rixen. Thus it is partly bounded by Turkey, and 


Sclavonia on the eaft, Switzerland on the weſt, 


Poland and Upper Saxony on the north, Bavaria 
on the north and weft, and the Adriatic. ſea on the 


Fob the. archduchy of Auſtria Proper has Bo- 


emia and Moravia to the north, Hungary, Scla- 
onia, and Croatia on the eaſt, the territories of 

enice to the ſouth, and Bavaria to the weſt, It 
is a plentiful country in corn and paſture, and pro- 
duces better ſaffron than what comes from the In- 
dies ; but the air, eſpecially in Lower Auſtria, is 
infalutary, from noiſome vapours, which cauſe 
agues, Though there is wine here inſufficient for 
conſumption and exportation; yet, they haye other 
rich wines from Hungary and Italy; ſo that at 
Vienna, are no leſs than thirty ſorts. They are 
ſupplied with moſt of their beef from Hungary. 
The Danube and other rivers ſupply them with 
fiſh, particularly the Schieden or Geſner's ſilurus, 
larger than a pike or ſalmon, and the hanſons, ſome- 


thing like a ſturgeon. The Auſtrians are naturally |. 


proud and haughty ; ſuppoſing their nation as well 
as their ſovereign, to be the firſt in rank in Chriſten- 
dom. The gentry are ſo fond of the title of count, 
that they ſolicit ĩt as eagerly as if it was for a great 
eſtate. In Auſtria, gentlemen are ſo common, that 
ſcarce any others are to be ſeen, eſpecially at Vienna. 
The burghers and commonalty mimic their betters 


F 


] 


| pretty. In dreſs 


4 
; 


5 
; 
* 
| 
, 


4 
N 
1 


| 
, 


as far as they are able. No nation in the. world 

are ſaid to be ſuch epicures as this, a great. e | 

diſhes being ſerved; up at table, and thoſewell filled ; 
{lame 


beſides, they have a variety of wines at the fame 
time; and the people in general, on account of their 
drinking, are called by their neighbour's ranters 
and flaggoners, The women are rather grand than 
| they affect finery rather than goo« 
taſte; they are naturally. vain, | and, like all the 
German women, pretty reſerved; and not ſo fand 
of gallantry, as of gaming, luxury, and grandeur. 
They concern themſelves no more about Touſhold 
affairs than if they were ſtrangers ; they know-no 
books but their prayer books, are extremely credu- 
lous, and give into all the externals of religion. 
At Vienna the ladies are all ſo devout, that 7 
are none but what hear ,at leaſt one maſs à day. 
The. women of the ſecond claſs, including -thoſe 
that have no titles of honour, diſcover a ſurpriſin 
air of plenty and proſperity in their houſes. Though 


the Auſtrians may be looked upon as the very gaſcens 


of Germany, yet they are not ſo briſk. as thofe of 
France, but much yainer. The houſe which bears, 
the name of Auſtria, has been in pofſcflion of the 
Imperial throne upwards of three hundred years, 
from Albert the Second to the late emperor Charles 

VI. who dying the laſt of the male«iſſue, this and 


all its other hereditary countries fell, by virtue of 


the pragmatic ſanction, to his daughter Tereſa Ma- 


ria, queen of Hungary, and wife to Francis of 
Lorrain, the late emperor of 
AUTHE'NTIC, or AUTHE'N 
| (authenticus, Lat.) a thing of eſtabliſhed authority. 


German 


TICAL, Adj. 


| That which is attended with all the proofs, and at- 


J 


teſted by perſons who deſerve credit. 
 AUTHE'/NTICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to procure credit, b Es 
To AUTHE'NTICATE, V. A. {(authentiquer, 
Fr.) to eſtabliſh a thing by the n ry. proofs of 
its bein 88 3 VVV 
AUTHENTICITY, S. (from authentic) the 
genuineneſs of a thing ſupported by proper proofs 
and authorities. | ts 


AUTHE'NTICLY, Adv. in ſuch a 


: 


to evince a thing to be genuine, | 1 
AUTHOR, 8. (auteur, Fr. auctor, Lat.) in its 
moſt proper ſenſe, one who creates, or produces any 
thing. The original inventor or diſcoverer of any 
new art or principle, One who writes upon any 
ſubject, oppoſed to a tranſlator or compiler. Ina 
more general ſenſe, any writer. T | 
AUTHORTTATIVE, Adj. having an influence 
. ſuperiority. 


manner 28 


over another, including the idea 
That which commands or obliges. 


AUTHO'RATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to beſpeak proper authority or licence, 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS, S. that quality 
which ſhews a perſon to be properly licenſed, or to 
have authority for the doing any thing. 
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AUTHORITY, S. {auterit,. Fr.  auHeritas, 
Lat.) a power which leaves a perſon, the liberty of I equinoQial line, . | 
choice, ariſing from ſaperiority of rank or reaſon; deſcend towards tue fonth. - The unrummal ſigns are 
werft in ih Perlen inveſted, vich Jef i . 
aws ; is relative to right; 
includes the ſecondary idea of reſpect, and is applied 
to God, with reſpect to his creatures; and to 
parents, with reſpect to their children: applied to 


ſuppoſes merit in the tſon inveſt 


communicated by the | 


arguments, it denotes their ſtrength, This word is 


frequently pronounced aatority, (as derived from the 


French autorits) the b being entirely mute; eſpeci- 


ally among the. gentlemen at the bar: lord Mans- | 


field, in particular, always pronounces it autority; 
and the council, & e. willing to pay a compliment 
to their chief, give it the ſame pronunciation, 

AUTHORIZA'TION, S. the act of commu- 
nicating authority. x. 5 

To AUTHORTZE, V. A. (autoriſer, Fr.) to 
give a perſon licence or authority to perform a 
thing; to encourage to Juſtify'; to give credit. 

AUTO CRAS, S. (from avl@-, and zjal®-, Gr.) 
independent power. EY 

AU'TO DA FE'E, S. (Span. an act of faith) 
a ſolemn day aſſigned by the inquiſition for the pu- 
niſhment of heretics, or the acquittal of thoſe who 
have been unjuſtly accuſed as ſuch, _ FAS. 
 AUTOGRA'PHICAL, Adj. (of de. and apo, 
Gr.) that which is wrote by a perſon's own hand. 

AUTO'/GRAPHY, S. a perſon's own hand- 
writing. An original, oppoſed to a copy. 

AUTOMA'TICAL, Adj. that which has th 
qualities of an automaton, or is endued with a 
power to move itſelf, In the animal œconomy, 
applied by Boerhaave to expreſs thoſe motions 

ei from the ſtructure of the body, 
and over which the will has no power. 

AUTO MAT ON, S, (from avr®-, and wav, Gr.) 
in mechanics, an engine which moves of itſelf, or 
a machine which has the principle of motion in itſelf, 

AUTO/MATOUS, Adj. that which has the 

wer of motion in itſelf. | 

A'UTOPSY, S. (from are., and «4;, Gr.) the 
ſeeing a thing with one's own eyes, Applied by the 
ancients to the communications which the ſoul had 
with the gods in the Eleuſinian myſteries. 

. AUTO'PTICAL, Adj. that which is ſeen by a 
perion's own eyes. ; FIN i by ve 
AUTO PTICALLT, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as a perſon may be an eye-witnels, : 

AUTUMN, S. (autumnus, Lat.) in aſtronomy, | 
the third ſeaſon of the year, wherein the fruits are ga- 
thered in, commencing at the equinox, and ending at 
the winter ſolſtice; including the months of Auguſt, 
September, and October. Some nations computed their 


q 


years by autumns, the Saxons by winters, and, accord- 
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In aſtrongtty, che iu point is that point of the 
equinoCQual line, from whence the ſun begins t 
Libra rpio, and Sagittarius. 

© 'AVU'LS ON, 8. Teva, Lat.) the act of 


the ſecondary idea of ſome exettion of force. 


"AUXTLIAR, or AUXI'LIARY, S. {auxiliare, 


Fr.) one who aſſiſts. another, whether in war, 
peace, works of ſtrength, or the products of the 
underſtanding, Sometimes applied tothings. 
 * AUXYLIAR, or AUXILIARY, Adj. (auxili- 
aris, Lat.) that which affords help, or afliftance, 
In grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as are prefixed 
to others, and help to conjugate certain tenſes, 


rench they make uſe of augir and etre. In 


Spaniſh ſoy in Italian ho and ſone; and in Enzliſh 


be and have ; the former a which is borrowed from 
the Six. com, and im, Goth.  - Kee 
To AWMA'IT, V. A. to expect a thing in future; 
to be reſerved, or deſigned for. Uſed ſubſtantive- 
ly, by former writers, for ambuſh. ** Lie in clofe 
await.” SyENSER, Now obfolete. 


raiſe from ſleep, Figufatively, to reduce a thin 

in a dormant ſtate or latent ſtate into action. Neu 

terly, it ſignifies to ceaſe to ſleep. . 
AWA'KE, Part. one that has ſhook off 2 | 
To AWAKEN, V. A. (pret. awakened, from 


| awacean, Sax, pret. aweacened), See to AWAKE, 


This ſeems to be the beſt word. | 
To AWA'RD, V. A. to paſs ſentence, or de- 
termine a controverſy, as an arbitrator, Figur# 
tively, to gives one's opinion, 
AWARD, S. the judgment, deciſion, or opi- 
nion of one choſen by contending parties, to deter- 
mine a difference between them. 
AWA'RE, Adj. perceiving z cautiousz or upon 
one's guard, . 
To AWARE, V. N. to be cautious; to be on 
one's guard. | 


or be, it implies abſent, or out of ſight, At the 
beginning of a ſentence it has the force of a verb 


© Away, old man.” SHak. To accompany ; “ She 
cannot atyay with me.” Followed by with, it ſignie 
fies to remove, abandon, or quit. Away with 
your ſheep- hooks,” DRYDEN. | | 
AWE, S. (from aw, Arm. af. Brit.) a reſpect 
mixed with terror, including the' idea of ſuperior 
rank, authority, or parts: ; 
To A'WE, V. A. to influence a perſon by au- 


ing to Tacitus, the Germans had no idea of this ſea- 
ſon, In alchymy, the time employed in bringing 
the proceſs for the philoſopher's ſtone to perfection. 
AUTU'MNAL, Adj. (automnal, Fr.) belonging 
to autumn ; that which is produced in autumn, 


Fn 


thority, dignity, or age, 25 5 
AW 'F LAG. - which cauſes reſpect joined 


with fear, on account of its dignity, authority, or ages 


ſecondary ideas of W and dignity. 
t 


A'WFULLY, Ady. in ſuch a manner as to 
command reſpect, joined with fear; including the 


pulling afunder two things already united, implying 


bag are on that account named compound ones. 
In 


To AWA“ KE, V. A. (from atuscian, Sax.) to 


AWA'Y, Adj. (aweg, Sax.) after the verb 4 1 


in the imperative mood, and * leave this place. 
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A'WFULNESS, S. that quality which attrafts | 


— 


reſpect mixed with fear. 


AwWIHI'LE, Adv, ſpace, or interval; applied to 


time; ſometime.. 


A WKW ARD, Adj. (rom exerd, Sar, per- 
verſe) applied to the mind, perverſe; applied to 


the behaviour, clumſy ; unhandy ; clowniſh. 
A'WEWARDLY, Adv. in a clumſy awkward 
manner. . 15 


A'WKWARDNESS, 8. that quality which 
ſhews a perſon not to have been converſant with 


the elegancies of polite life; and denotes him to be 
clowniſh, clumſy, unexperienced, and unbandy. 


AW'L, S. (alc, æle, Sax.) a ſharp pointed in- 
ſtrument uſed by ſhoemakers _ 
AW'NING, S. (from aulne, Fr. an ell) the 


hanging a ſail, or tarpaulin over any part of a ſhip 
to keep the ſun off. | 1 


AWOKE, the preteg of wal. | 
a ſtraight line; out of a 
* direction; on one ſide; not even. 

iguratively, erroneouſly. ** Much of the ſoul they 


AWR'Y, Adv. out 


talk, but all & 


Par. Reg. 
AX, or A'X 


uſed with both hands. 


AX BRIDGE, S. a neat market town in Somer- 


ſetſhire, ſeventeen miles north-weſt of Wells, and 
120 weſt from London. It is ſituated on the river 


Axe, and is governed * mayor, bailiff, recorder, 

arch 25, and June 11, for 
It is ſituated under 
Mendip Hills, near the Chedder Rocks, and ha; a 


&c. It has two fairs, 
cattle, ſheep, toys, and cheeſe. 


good market on. Thurſdays... The church is large, 
and its tower has two antique ſtatues ; one on the 
eaſt, and the other on the weft ſide; with a ring 
of five bells. Here is an alms-houſe, endowed. 
Lat. 51 deg. 20 min, N. Long. 3 deg. 10 min. W. 


ec 


2 


A 


„S. (from acſe, Sax.) a carpen- 

ter's inſtrument to hew wood, its edge tapers to the 

middle of the blade, and it has a long handle to be 8 im | 

f Ii do all 25 « Gone for He. Gar. 
«( 


which it turns.” 4 


moves about its axis. In botany, that lon , wound, 
ſmooth part placed in the center of the julii, about 


8 5 * 5 
4 ” 


which the male organs are diſp 


A XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, S. a piece of-wood;. 
&c, which paſſes through the centre of a wheel, on 


' AXMINSTER, S. 2 healthy clean mark&t-town, 


and an old place, in Devonſhire, on the borders of. 


| Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire, 146 miles from Lon. 


don, and in the weſtern road to it, and twenty-ewo 
miles eaſt from Exeter, This town has a conſider. 


able trade for its kerſeys, druggets, and other 
| woollen manufactures. Its market is on Saturday, 
and its fairs on St. Mark's Day, April 25, Wedneſ= 


day after June 24, and the firſt Wedneſday after Sep- 
tember 29, for cattle. It ſtands on the river Axe; 
and king Athelſton, the Saxon, erected a minſter 


here, for prieſts to pray for the ſouls of thoſe buried 


,AXVLLA, S. (Lat. a diminutive of axis) the 


cavity or hollow under the arm, called the arm-pit. 
In botany, the ſpace between the ſtems of plants 


4 = 2 and their leaves. 


AXI'LLARY, Adj, that which belongs to the 


cavity under the arm. Axillary artery, in anatomy, 


a branch of the ſubclavian which paſſes under the 


arm- pit. Axillary vein, one of the ſubclavian veins 
paſſing under the arm- pit. 1 
A'XIOM, S. (Gr. a H] a propoſition whoſe 


truth is ſo clear, that it is known as ſoon as pro- 


poſed. A propoſition wherein the agreement or 


diſagreement of its ideas are immediately perceived, 


and ſelf- ey ident. 
Ax IS, 8 (Lat.) a line, either real or imagi- 
nary, drawn through the centre of a body, about 
;kick it turns. ics in peritrochio, is dne of the 

ie mechanical powers uſed to raiſe weights, and 
conſiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel, concentric 
with the baſe of a cylinder, together with which it 


in king's field, who had been killed if the bloody 
battle of Brunaburg, in which he defeated the Danes, 


A'Y, Adv. (from gab, Goth. certainly) uſed to 
affirm the truth of a thing. ** Let your ay be ay.” 
Mat. vi. Likewiſe ; or a heightening the force of 


- a ſentence going before it, by that which follows it. 


— 


I 


AVE, Adv. (a and aa, Sax.) generally uſed 
after for, and implies time without end; for ever; 


A'YEL, ayeul.) in law, that which a perſon 
ſucceeds to in right of his grandfather; or a writ 


| which lies where a grandfather was ſeized ot «4 


demeſne on the day of his death, but a ſtranger 
enters the ſame day and diſpoſſeſſes the heir, 

4 A'ZIMUTH, $. (Arab.) in aftronomy, an arch 
of the horizon intercepted between the meridian of 
a place, and any given vertical line, in which the 
ſun or a ſtar is found. Magnetical azimuth; is an 


arch of the horizon intercepted between the ſun's 


azimuth circle, and the magnetical meridian; or 
the ſun's apparent diſtance from N. or S. point of 
the compaſs. Azimuth compaſs is an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea, for finding the. ſun's magnetical azimuth. 
Azimuth circles are verticle circles, which cut each 
other at the poles, interſect the horizon at right 
. and are repreſented by the quadrant of altis 


tude, when ſcrewed on the brazen meridian at the 


zenith of a place. | : 508 
AZU'RE, S. (azur, Fr. azurro, Ital.) the blue 
colour of the ſky. In heraldry; the name of the 
blue colour in an eſcutcheon of all below the degree 
of a baron, called Tapphire in that of a nobleman, 
and Jupiter in that of a ſovereign. Ah 
A'ZURE, Adj. that which is of a ſky or faint blue. 
A'ZYGOS, S. im anatomy, a vein which empties 
itſelf into the cava, is ſituated on the right fide of 
the thorax, and is ſo called, becauſe it has none to 


1277 * 24 


anſwer to, or pair it on the left, - 
" AZY'MUS, S. (from a, Gr. neg: and Gyn, fer- 
ment or leaven) bread which has no ferment: or 


leaven. Sea- biſcuit is of this kind, B 
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of the Engliſh alphabet; the fieſt letter 
in the ancient Iriſh, and Abyſſinian; the 
ninth in the Ethiopic, and the ſixteenth 
in the Armenian. It is called a labial, from the 
manner of pronouncing it, which is by preſſing the 
whole length of the lips together, and foreing them 
open again by a ſtrong breath. The ſmall letter 


ſeems to have been borrowed from the Phœnieian q 
inverted; and it is: uſed by the Spaniards very com- 
monly for a v. Among the Romans it ſtood for 
300, with a ſtroke over it, B, for 3000, with an 
accent below it, . 200; and among the Greeks | 


and Hebrews: for 2 only. It is uſed as an abbre- 
viature for Bachelor, B. A; for Bachelor of Arts. 
BAA, S. a ſound borrowed from, and expreſſive 
of, the bleating of a ſheep, : 
To-BA'A, V. N. (formed from the ſound) to 
bleat like a ſheep. 8 : 
To BA'BBLE,-V. N. (babile, Fr.) to prate 
like a child, without ſenſe; to betray ſecrets; to 
tell tales; to talk, without regard to place, or cir- 


| B The ſecond letter; and the firſt conſonant 
2 


o 


* - 


cumſtances, | Th. 
 BA'BBLE, S. (Bail, Fr.) ſenſeleſs prating. 
BA'BBLER, S. one who talks without any 


fund- of ſenſe, or without proper ideas of the words 
he makes uſe of; one who reveals a ſecret. 
BA'BE, 8. (baban, Brit.) a young child of 
either m a = FEA "jo 
BABEL, Tower of, began building 2247 before 
Chriſt, and continued building forty years, when 
God confounded the builders * and diſ- 
perſed them into different nations. From thence 
aroſe the difference of languages, the diſperſion of 
the people, and the forming of empires. From 
Japhet, Noah's eldeſt ſon, ſprung the inhabitants 
of the north of Europe and Aſia, as well as thoſe 
of the weſt. From Shem came the people of the 
eaſt, as alſo thoſe of Iſrael, and from Ham, de- 
ſcended the Canaanites, Philiſtines, Egyptians, and 
the ancient poſſeſſors of Africa. 8 
BA'BERY, S. toys, or ſuch. things as are fit to 
pleaſe or divert infants. 755115 
BA“ BISH, Adj. that which reſembles the choice 
of a very young child; that which belongs to- a 
very young child. Childiſh. 


—}qA 


BABO!ON, S. (babouin, Fr. babuino, Ital.) in 


of their: buſineſs, 


natural hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of monkeys of 
the largeſt ſize, The baboon, properly. ſo called, 
is about three feet and an half high, with a thick 


body and limbs, and lang canine teeth. It has large 


calloſities behind, which ate quite naked and red. Its 
tail, which is about ſeven inches long, is thick and 
crooked. Its face is long and thick, and it has a 
pouch on each ſide of its cheeks, where it depoſits 
the remainder of its proviſions, after it is ſatiated 
with eating. DV 
of a reddiſh brown. It ſometime walks erect, but 
generally upon all-fours ; and inſtead of broad round 
nails like the ape, its hands and feet are armed with 
long ſharp claws. This animal, thus made. for 
ſtrength, and furniſhed with dangerous weapons, is 
a formidable enemy, We are informed by the che- 
valier Forbin, that in Siam large troops of baboons 
frequently ſally forth from their foreſts, and attack 
a village when they know the men are engaged in 


their rice-harveſt; where they make laſcivious at- 
tempts upon the women, who are obliged to ſtand on 


their defence with clubs and other arms, and it is 


with difficulty that they oblige their ugly ſuitors to 
Though equally miſchievous, they are 


retreat, 


leſs formidable at the Cape of Good-Hope. hat- 


ever they undertake, they perform with ſurpriſing 
ſkill and regularity. When they rob an orchard or 


a vineyard, they go in large companies, and pre- 
viouſly concert a regular plan for the conducting 
On theſe occaſions ſome of them 
enter the incloſure, while others are ſet to watch. 
The reſt form a line without the fence, reaching. 


from their fellows within to their rendezvous with  . 


out, which is generally in ſome craggy mountain, 
Every thing being thus diſpoſed, the plunderers 
within the orchard, throw the fruit to thoſe that 
are without, as faſt as they can gather it; and ir 


is pitched from one to another all along the line, 
until it is ſafely depoſited at their head quarters. 


They are extremely dexterous in catching, and 
while the buſineſs is performed, a profound ſilence 


is obſerved among them. Their centinel continues 


upon the watch the whole time; and, if he per- 
ceives any perſon coming, inſtantly ſets up a loud 
cry, - at which the whole company ſcamper off: but 
even. under theſe circumſtances, they are unwilling 


to leave the place.empty-handed, but carry off ſome- 


of their plunder in their mouths, ſome in their 
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and the two laſt long; deriving its name from being 


- half formed, out of his mother's womb, and in- 
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aſteep on the ſhore, and intended to have carried 
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Buffon, Goldſmith, lte 25 
BABY, 8. a young child, diſtinguiſhed from 


Jainted, a painted image, reſembling a human form, 
which children divert themſelves with; called alſo 


4 


that the 16 took care of his education; and 


others, by the Naiades. 
Tied him to Macris, the daughter of Ariſteus, who 


Semele's father, diſcovering her crime, put her and 
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hands, and ſome under their arms. 
cloſely purſued, they firſt drop that which is under 
their arms, then that from their hand, and after- 
wards that: from their mouths. Theſe animals have 
not: been known to breed in our climate, The fe- 
male in general produces but one at a time, which 
ſhe carries in her arms, and in a peculiar manner 
clinging to her breaſt. Baboons are not earnivo- 
rous, but , ſeed - principally upon fruits, roots, and 


corn, and uſually keep together in large companies. 


Their internal parts are more unlike thoſe of man 


than ef quadrupeds, particularly the liver, which 


reſembles that of a dog, divided into ſix lobes. 


babe, becauſe that is applied to children who can 
both walk and fpeak ; but this to thoſe who can 
do neither. Likewiſe, when uſed with the word 


a doll. | 
BACCHANA'LIA, S. in antiquity, a religious 
feaſt celebrated in honour of Bacchus, and attended 
with great irregularities of conduct, immodeſty, in- 
temperance, and debauchery. | 
BACCHANA'LIAN, S. one who attended the 
feaſt of Bacchus, Figuratively, a riotous, drunken 
perſon, ö 
BA'CCHANALS, S. (bacchanalia, Lat.) ſee 
BACCHANALIA. | 
' BA'CCHIUS, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſt- 
ing of three ſyllables, the firſt of which is ſhort, 


uſed in the hymns compoſed in honour of Bacchus. 

BA'CCHUS, in heathen mythology, the god of 
wine, was the ſon of Jupiter and Semele. To pre- 
vent his being deſtroyed by fire, Jupiter took him, 


cloſing him in his thigh, kept him there till the 
full time of his birth. It is advanced by ſome, ' 


by others that he was educated by the hours ; and 
After this, Mercury car- 


znointed his lip with honey ; but Juno incenſed at 
his finding protection in Pan a place ſacred to 
her, baniſhed him thence: when Macris fled with 
him into the country of the Phœnicians, and nou- 
riſhed him in a cave. Others pretend that Cadmus, | 


the child into a wooden ark, which was carried by 
the tide to Oreata, a town of Liconia, where Se- 
mele being found dead was buried with great pomp . 
and the infant nurſed by Ino, in a cave. During 
this perſecution, Bacchus being tired, fell aſleep, 
when a two-headed ſerpent bit bis leg, but awak- 
ing, he killed it by ſtriking it with a vine twig. 
In his infancy, fome Tyrrhenian pirates found him 


If they bs him away, when on a ſudden their maſts were en- 3 


compaſſed with vines, and Their oars with ivy; 
and the mariners themſelves, being ſeized with a 
ſudden diſtraction, leapt into the ſea, and were 
changed into dolphins. Bacchus, during the wars 
of the giants, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour 
in the form of a lion. Some ſay, that, in this re- 
bellion, the Titans cut the god to pieces ; but that 
Pallas, taking his heart, while it was yet panting, 
carried it to Jupiter, who collected the limbs, and 
re-animated the body, after his ſoul had ſlept” three 
nights with Proſerpine. Bacchus is faid to have 
gained great victories in the Indies, and to have 
taught men the art of planting the vine. The 
ancients repreſented Bacchus as a youth, naked, 
or only covered with a tyger's ſkin, with a ruddy 
face, wanton look, and effeminate air; he was. 
crowned with ivy and vine-leaves, and (bore in his 
band a javelin, incircled with the ſame leaves, He 
was painted. ſitting in a triumphal chariot, drawn 
ſometimes by lions, or tygers, accompanied by ſatyrs 
and wood-nymphs, and the proceſſion cloſed, with » 
old Silenus riding on an aſs, „„ 
BA'CCHUS-BOLE, 8. in botany, a flower, 
full, broad leaved, of a ſad light purple and white 
colour, with the three outmoſt leaves edged with 
crimſon, and a bluiſh bottom. 3-69; TI: 
BACCTFEROUS, Adj. (bacafer, Lat.) in 
botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries; ſuch as 
the briony, lilly of the valley, &c.. EE 
BACCUVOROUS, Adj. that which feeds on, 
or devours berries, N HH 
BA'CHELOR, S. (baccalaurens, Lat.) a boy or 
man who has never been married; oppoſed both to 
a huſband, and widower. One who takes the firſt 
degrees in any profeſſion; introduced by pope 
Gregory IX. Knights bachelors are the loweſt 
degree of knights, as their title in French denotes, 
viz. bas chevaliers. ͥͤͥo˙ Big 
BA'CHELOR's BUTTON, S. in botany, a 
ſpecies of the Campion. A 
BA CHELORSHIP, S. the ſtate of an unmar- 
ried man. The ſtate, dignity, or office of a gra- 
duate, or bachelor, at an univerſity. 15 
BACK, 8. (bac, bac, Sax.) in anatomy, the 
hind part of the human ſtructure, from the neck 
to the thighs:: applied to the hands, that part op- 
poſite to the palms. Applied to the array of an 
army, the rear. Applied to ſituation, the hind 
part, or that which is not in ſight. Applied to any 
edge- tool or inftrument, the thickeſt part of the 
blade, oppoſed to the edge. A large ſquare trough 
or ciſtern, uſed by brewers to hold liquor in. Fi- 
guratively, a ſupporter, or one who will ſecond © 
another in an attempt. Uſed with the words turn 
and hrs, it implies abſence. ©* His back was no 
ſooner turned, &c.” Davies. To turn one's back 
on an enemy, is to run away from him, and im- 
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cr an enemy. To turn one's back'on a friend, or | or advance; to want ſucceſs, Applied to time; that 
petitioner, implies diſdain, contempt, or ingratitude. | which is paſt. pg 3 5 A 
BACK, Adv. (bec; Sax.) applied to motion; |. BA'CEWARD, Adv. unwilling, in alluſion to - 
to the placexfrom. whence a: perſon came. Applied | making advances, anticipating or meeting a'perſon's 
to action; and uſed with the verb ge, to retreat. | wiſhes. ReluQant. Slow, applied to the mind, 
Applied to time, that which is paſt. After keep, | The backward learner, SouTH. Is .4 
applied to the-increaſe of plants, to ſtop or hinder |  BA'CKEWARD, S. applied to time, ſome period ,, | 
the growth. 0 0 z :a-ſecond time; - 7 I that is paſt; or a portion of time already paſt, ** In -. -# 
To BA'CK, V. A. to mount a horſe; to break | the dark backward, or ab) ſin of tine,” SHARK RSP. 
him for the ſaddle; to make him go- backwards by Now obſolete. LET. . | | 
pulling the reins. Figurativelyy to ſecond, ſupport, BA'CEWARDLY, Adv. applied to the motion 


or aſſiſt. 6 | | whereby a perſon retreats or goes from another with 
Fo'BA'CKBETE, V. A. to calumniate, or ſpeak | his face towards him. In a perverſe, unwilling man- 

againſt a perſon in his abſence, 1 ner. Reluctantly. ö b | 
BA'CKBITER, S. one who cenſures the con-“ BA'CKEWARDNESS, S. that quality which 

duct of a perſon in his abſence. | | proceeds from a diſlike of the meaſures a perſon is to 

BA C KED, Part. (back) having a back, Forced | put in practice, the undertaking he is to accompliſh; 

to go backwards. ſs, 5 or the E he is to oblige, including the idea of — 5 

BA CK- FRIEND, S. a falſe friend; or ſecret | ſlownels. | 15052 208 4 | 

enemy. 11 Ba CON, S. (from Baccu. Brit.) the fleſh of a 


BACK GA MM ON, S. (from bach, Brit. and | hog ſalted and dried, having the briſtles burnt with 
gammon, Brit.) a game played with dice and men on | ſtraw,” To ſave one's bacon, is a low phraſe for pre- 
a board, or table, veneered for that purpoſe. - ſerving one's ſelf from hurt or miſchief, borrowed 

BA'CK-HOUSE, S. the building which lies | from the care of houſewives in the country, to pre- 
behind a houſe, e Tn | ſerve their bacon, their only food, from the hands of 

BA'CK-PIE'CE, S. a piece of armour made to | plunderers. | | | 
cover the back. | B BA CON, (Roces) a learned Engliſh monk, of 
BACK SIDE, S. the hinder part of any thing. | the Franciſcan order, who flouriſhed in the thirtecath - 
Applied, with decency, to the poſteriors of a human | century, was born near Ilcheſter in Somerſetſhire, 
creature, as not conveying ſo coarſe an idea, as the | in the year 1214, deſcended of an honourable family, 
proper term.  Figuratively, a yard or ground be- | and, in the very firſt dawning of his genius, attracted 
hind the houſe. - ; i the favour and patronage of the greateſt lovers of 

To BA'CKSLIDE, V. N. in divinity, to return I learning. He was perfect maſter of Greek, Latin 
to idolatry, after having quitted it. To apoſtatize; | and Hebrew, and in all branches of the mathematics 

to quit the true mode of worſhip. . | | he was a ſecond Archimedes; he underſtood: the 

BA'CKSLIDER, S. one who quits the true | whole ſcience of optics; was admirably 'ſkilled in 
religion, in order to embrace a falſe one. An apoſtate. | geography, aſtronomy, chronology and chemiſtry ; 

BA'CKSTAFF, S. in navigation, an inſtrument | was the inventor of gunpowder ;z was far from a 
invented by captain Davies, and improved by Flam- | novice in phyſie, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, and 
ſed, for taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. | made all his ſtudies have a reference to one great 

BA'CK -=STAIRS, 8, the private ftairs of a | ſyſtem, and all rending to confirm his knowledge of 
houſe, generally appropriated to the uſe of ſer- | divinity, ſo that he well deſerved the title given him, 
vants. | | llof Doctor Admirabilie, or the Wonderful Doctor, 

BA! CK- STATS, S. in ſhip-building, the ropes | is the glory of our iſland, and was the morning ſtar, 
belonging to the main and fore-maſts, which keep | which went before the ſun of knowledge, che great 
them from pitching over board. I | Sir Iſaac Newton. - FE. + 
- BA'CK-SWORD, S. a ſword with only one | BA CON, (Francis): viſcount St. Alban's, and 
ſharp edge, and blunt back. Uſed figuratively, fora | lord high chancellor of England in the reign of king 
cudgel, or: the art of defending. one's ſelf with a | James I. was the ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord 
cudgel, “ He underſtands backſword.” I keeper of the great ſeal, and was born on the 22d of 
. BA'CEWARD, or BA'CKWARDS, Adv. ap- January, 1561. In his tender years his abilities 
plied to motion, it ſignifies the going from a perſon | were ſo conſpicuous, that queen Elizabeth was fo 
with the face towards him, the legs being moved to- charmed with his ſolidity, and the gravity of his be- 
ward the hind, inſtead of the forepart of a perſon. I haviour, that ſhe would often call him her young 
Towards the back, or behind. Upon the back. | lord keeper. ' He was educated at Tiinity-college, 

. Uſed in oppoſition to forwards, from a perſon, and | Cambridge, and made ſuch progreſs in his ſtudies, 
towards him. Baciwards and forwards.” NEw- | that before he was ſixteen, he had not only run 

Ton, Applied to the ſucceſs of an undertaking, | through the whole circle of the liberal arts as they 
Joined with the word ge; it implies, not to proſper | were then taught, but began to perctive tho im- 
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his lordſhip's having received ſeveral bribes, which 


tually, in hopes of ſoftening things a little, procured 


o 
8 — — . 
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perfeRions in the reigning philoſophy, which he af- 
terwards ſo effectually expoſed. On his leaving the 
univerſity, his father ſent him to France, where, 
before he was nineteen years of age, he wrote a ge- 
neral view of the ſtate of Europe; but Sir Nicholas 
dying, he was obliged to return to England, when 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, at Gray's- 
inn, and, in 1588, was made one of the queen's 
counſel; but notwithſtanding her majeſty's early 
prepoſſeſſion in his favour, he met with many ob- 
ſtacles to his preferment during her reign; for his 
enemies repreſented him as a man, who, by apply- 
ing too much to other branches of knowledge, could 
not but neglect that of his profeſſion; but his Max- 
ims of Law, and Hiſtory of the Alienation Office, 
both of which works were written in this reign, 
though they were not publiſhed till after his deceaſe, 
ſufficiently ſhew the injuſtice of theſe, repreſenta- 
tions : he alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, during the 
latter part of the queen's reign, in the houſe of 
commons, where he ſpoke often, and yet with ſuch 
wiſdom and eloquence, that his ſentiments were ge- 
nerally approved by that auguſt aſſembly. ut 
notwithſtanding the little regard paid by the court 
to his merit, he ſerved the queen, as long as ſhe 
lived, and upon the acceſſion of king James, he 
was ſoon raiſed. to conſiderable honours; for on the 
23d of July, 1603, he was introduced to the king, 
and received the honour of knighthood, In 1611, 
he was appointed judge of the marſhal's court; in 
1613, he was made r ge in 1617, lord 
keeper; and, in 1618, lord high chancellor of 
England ; the ſame year he was created baron of 
Verulam; and, in January 1621, advanced to the 
dignity of viſcount St. Alban's; but that very year 
complaints were made to the houſe of commons of 


complaints were ſent up to the houſe of lords, and 
new ones being daily made of a like nature, things 
ſoon grew too high to be got over. The king was 
extremely affected at the firſt news of this affair 
and the lord chancellor had all the protection af- 
forded him that was either in the power of the mar- 
quis of Buckingham, or even in the king, who ac- 


a receſs of parliament ; but this method having a 
contrary effect, his lordſhip, inſtead of entering into 
a formal defence, threw himſelf upon the mercy of 
the houſe, by an humble ſubmiſſion, which he drew 
up in writing, and prevailed upon the prince of 
Wales, afterwards king Charles I. to preſent it to 
the houſe; and this confeſſion or ſubmiſſion he after- 
wards explained and confirmed, on which he was 
ſentenced to pay forty thouſand pounds, to be im- 
priſoned during the king's pleaſure, to.be rendered 
for ever incapable of any office or employment in 
the ſtate, and never to ſit in parliament, or come 
within the verge of the court, However, after a 


and afterwards received a full pardon from the king. 
But his virtues, his knowledge, and, above all, his 
zeal for mankind, will be felt while there are men, 
and while. they have gratitude; the name of Sir 
Francis Bacon, or lord Verulam, can never be men- 
tioned but with admiration I The honourable Mr, 
Walpole calls him the prophet of arts, which Newton 
was afterwards to reveal; and adds, that his genius 
and his works will be univerſally admired as long as 
ſcience exiſts.— As long as ingratitude and adu- 
lation are deſpicable, ſo long ſhall we lament the 
depravity of this great man's heart.— Alas! that he 
who could command immortal fame, ſhould have 
ſtooped to the little ambition of power!“ Pope has 
theſe two remarkable lines on him : 1850 


If parts allure thee think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, means of mankind. 


The lord Verulam died at the earl of Arundel's 
houſe at Highgate, the gth of April, 1626, and was 
privately buried in the chapel of St. Mary's church, 
within the precincts of Old Verulam, in the chancel 
of which church Sir Thomas Meautys, once his 
ſecretary, and afterwards clerk of the council, cauſed 
a neat monument of white marble to be ereted. 

 BACU'LE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a kind of 
portcullis or gate, made like a pit-fall with a coun- 
terpoiſe, ſupported by two ſtakes, placed before the 
corps de guarde, advanced near the gate. 37> 

BACULO'METRY, S. (baculus, Lat. and were, 
Gr.) the art of meaſuring acceſſible or inacceſſible 
2 by means of ſtaves or rods. RH 

A'D, Adj. (bad, Perl.) a relative term, confined 
to natural agents, that which leſſens or deſtroys the 
happineſs of ourſelves or others; applied to moral 
agents, that which they voluntarily perform, in or- 
der to leſſen or deſtroy their own happineſs, or that 
of others. Applied to perſons, one who habitually 
tranſgreſſes the laws of duty preſcribed by the Deity z 
applied to actions, that which is performed contrary 
to any moral law; applied to things, that which is 
gy Og to our health, happineſs, &c. 

AD, or BA'DE, is the preter tenſe Bid. 

BA*'DGE, S. a mark or token, worn by a perſon 
to denote his dignity, profeſſion, trade, rank, or the 
ſociety he belongs to. 3 IR . 

To BA! DGE, V. A. (badian, Sax.) to ſet a 
mark on a perſon ; to ſtigmatize: * Their hands 
and faces were all badged with blood.” SHAKESP. 

BA'DGER, S. (from bajulus, Lat.) in law, one 
who is licenſed to buy corn in one place, and ſell it 
in another. | ED | | 

BA'DGER, S. (bedour, Fr. or backer, Teut.) in 
natural hiſtory, a wild four-footed beaft, ſomewhat 
larger than a fox, and reſembling a hog and dog. It 
dwells in burrows, lives on inſects, carrion and fruit, 
ſtinks very much, fattens by ſleeping, and ſhews its 
age by the number of holes in its tail, one being 


ſhort confinement in the Tower, he was diſcharged, | 


| added every year, Its ſkin is of the common 7 
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kind; its fat is reckoned good for pains in the Joins, 
and its hair is uſed in making bruſhes for limners 
and gilders. Badger-legged, with legs of an unequal 
length, reſembling thoſe of a badger. Big bel- 
lied, badger-legged.” L'ESTRANGE. | 

BA'DLY, Adv. not agreeable to a perſon's 
wiſhes; in a manner inconſiſtent with a perſon's 
pndertakings. Applied to health, ſickly; applied to 
the execution of any piece of deſign, or any com- 
poſition of literature, not ſuitable to the ideas of 
taſte, elegance, or proportion, 

BA'DNESS, S. a quality which denotes a perſon 
habitually to tranſgreſs againſt the laws of his na- 
ture; applied to things, it denotes that they are in- 
conſiſtent with the good, eaſe, or pleaſure of ra- 
tional or irrational beings, Applied to roads, it 
ſignifies that they cannot be travelled with eaſe, or 
pleaſure; applied to weather, it denotes a want of 
ſerenity, calmneſs, or ſunſhine ; applied to health, 
that it is infirm, and interrupted with ſickneſs, 


To BA'FFLE, V. A. (beffer, Fr.) to render the 


care of another inſignificant, to fruſtrate the inten- 
tions of another.. 4 5 „ 
BA'FFLE, S. applied to literary conteſts, or 
diſputes, a dilemma. B ep; ante Earp] 
A'FFLER, S. the perſon, or thing, which de- 
feats, or renders any deſign abortive, | 
BA'G, S. (from bagge, Iſl.) in its primary ſenſe, 
a receptacle made of linen or ſilk, to contain any 
thing, in the ſhape of a long ſquare when empty, 
and open only at one of its ends; which is called 
the mouth, Likewiſe a kind of a purſe, or ſmaller 
bag, made of black filk, worn by gentlemen over 
the hind locks of their hair, or perukes, as an orna- 
ment. In natural hiſtory, the thin membrane, or 
cyſtis, containing the poiſon of vipers, which they 
lay out of their mouths, when eating their food, | 
That which contains the honey in bees, &c. 2 
commerce, 1 cwt. of almonds; from 2 to 4 of ani- 
ſeed ; from x 1-half to 3 c. of pepper; from 2 to 
4 of goats hair, and from 2 1-4th to 4 1-4th c. of 
cotton yarn, &c. | ö | f 
To BA'G, V. A. to put into a bag; to load 
with a bag. . Uſed with a double g in all the exam- 
ples which occur. Bagg'd up hot.” Moxr.. 
* Bagg'd in a blue cloud.” DRY. * Bagg'd with 


for ſuch practices againſt modeſty, as introduce one 
of the moſt odious diſeaſes, which can affect the 
human conſtitution -.. 1 4 a 
_ BA'G-PIPE, S. in muſic, a wind inſtrument 
much uſed in the north; conſiſting of a leathern 
bag, blown up by a portvent, or tube fixed to it, 
ſtopped with à valve. It takes in the compaſs of 
three octaves. * | | 
BAGUE'TTE, S. (Fr.) in architeQure, a little 
round moulding leſs than an aſtragal; when carved 


and enriched with pearls and foliages, Le Clerc ſays, 


it ſhould be named a chaplet. 

BA'IL, S. (from bailler, Fr. baglio, Ital.) the act 
of freeing, or ſetting a perſon at liberty who is ar- 
reſted or impriſoned for an act civil or criminal, 
under ſecurity taken for his appearance; likewiſe 
the perſon who gives ſuch ſecurity. 4 

TO BA'IL, V. A. to deliver a perſon from arreſt, 
or impriſonment, by being ſurety for his appearance 
at a certain day: to admit to bail. 

BA'ILABLE, Adj. that which may be bailed; 
that which the law permits to be ſet at liberty on 
proper. ſureties. ” | | | 

- BAVLIFF, S. (bailie, Fr.) in law, an officer em- 
powered to execute writs, arreſt, or take a perſon 
into cuſtody, One who manages a perſon's eſtates 
in the country, and is a kind of under- ſteward. 

BA'ILIWIC, S. the place or juriſdiction of a 
bailiff, within his hundred, or the lord's franchiſe, 

To BA'IT, V. A. (baitzen, Teut.) to put meat 
on a hook, &c, in order to catch fiſh or other ani- 


journey; to attack with violence; to ſet dogs upon: 
this latter ſenſe ſeems borrowed from the French 
zattre, to beat. | | 
BA'IT, S. (baitze, Teut.) a piece of fleſh, or 
other lure, uſed to catch fiſh, or enſnare animals. 
Figuratively, an allurement, or enticement ; any 
thing which under a ſpecious appearance contains 
miſchief in itſelf, or produces it by its conſequences, 


cattle. 


cloth, with or without a frize, without a wale, and 


wrought, like flannel, in a loom with two treddles. 


To B'AKE, V. A. (baked the pret.) to dreſs or 


his honey'd venom.” DxvD. Uſed neuterly, to 
ſwell ſo as to reſemble a full bag. nn Ee 
BAGATE'LLE, S. (Fr.) a thing of no conſe- 
quence; a trifle ; a toy. | — | | 
BA'GGAGE, S. (Fr. Baglio, Ital.) the utenſils 
of an army, ſo called from their being packed up in 
bags. Bag and Baggage, a low phraſe, to ſignify 
all a perſon's goods. A woman of a looſe character, 
a proſtitute, | a e N 
BA'GNIO, S. (pronounced as if the g was 
omitted, from bagno, Ital. a bath) a houſe for 
bathing, cupping, ſweating, and ſwimming, But, 


it is with forrow we ſpeak it, ſometimes ſet apart 


heat any thing in an oven. Figuratively, to harden 
with heat. Uſed neuterly, for the making bread, 


and making it eatable by means of the heat of an 


oven. To be heated, or dreſſed in an oven. Baked 
meats, are ſuch as are dreſſed in an oven; oppoſed 
to thoſe that are cooked by a fire. | 
BA'KE-HOUSE, S. a place where bread is 
made, rendered eatable by the heat of an oven. | 
BA'KER, S. (8atare, Il.) one who ſubſiſts by 
making bread and baking. This trade is both very 
ancient and uſeful, and was a brotherhood in Eng- 


land before 1155 in the reign of Henry II. The 


white bakers were incorporated in 1307 by Ed- 
| 3 ward 


mals; to refreſh one's ſelf or cattle by eating on a 


A refreſhment on a journey, generally applied to 
BA'IZE, S. (baey, Belg.) a coarſe open woollen ; 


|. 
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; ward II. and the brown in 1521,. in James II.” 


time. The aſſize of bread is in the mayor and 


commonalty of London, by _——— Henry IV. 


BAKEWELL, S. the beſt town of the north- 
weſt fide of the peak of Derbyſhire, with a market 
on Monday. It is ſituated on the banks of the 


Wey, near its junction with the Derwent. From 
certain altars dug up near Haddon-houſe it is 


ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town. Though 
Jarge, it contains only one pariſh, but has ſever 
chapels at eaſe, and is exempted from epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction. Its fairs are, on Eaſter Monday, Whit 
Monday,. Auguſt 13, Monday after October 10, 


and Monday after November 22, for cattle and 


horſes. It is 152 miles from London. | 
BA'LANCE, (S. Fr. blanx, Lat.) in mechanics, 
one of the ſix ſimple powers, uſed for finding the 


quality or difference of weights in heavy bodies. 


Figuratively, the act of comparing two ideas in the 
mind: in commerce, the ſum which one ſide of an 
account current wants of being equal to the other ; 
or ſuch a ſum, or cry pr. as will make both 
ſides of an account equal, when added to the leaſt. 
In a political ſenſe, that pitch of power which is 


neceſſary to keep between ſtates, in order to prevent 
either from acquiring univerſal monarchy. 


In trade, 
the equality of importing foreign commodities, with 
the exporting of native ones; and when one nation 
exports leſs than it imports, then the balance of 
trade is ſaid to be againſt it, and muſt be paid in 
bullion. In watch or cleck-work, that part which 
regulates the beats. In aſtronomy, the ſign called 
Libra. Hydreftatical balance is an inſtrument which 
determines the ſpecific gravity of fluids and ſolids, 
by weighing them in water. 5 

To BA'LANCE, V. A. (balancer, Fr.) to weigh 
In a pair of ſcales : to reduce; to brings two things 
to an equipoiſe in a pair of ſcales. T 
affairs, the making the creditor and debtor ſide of 
an account equal by the addition of as much as the 
one is more or leſs than the other. Figuratively, 
to atone for former failings by one's future . 
Uſed neuterly, to be in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion, by the 
ſeeming equality of oppoſite motives, applied to the 
mind; to heſitate. 
moment about printivg it.“ ATTERB.. This phraſe 
is borrowed literally from the French. 


BA'LANCE-MASTER, S. one, who from his 


knowledge of the centers of gravity and motion in 


0 bodies, entertains the vulgar with ſeveral feats of 


ballancing things in different ſituations, ſo as to 
att act their admiration and applauſe. 
BA'LANCER, S. one who weighs any thing, 
or makes the weights in oppolite ſcales even, 
-BA'LANTI, S. (plural, Lat. an acorn) in natural 
hiſtory, multivalve ſhells, growing to others, which 
derive their name from their reſembling an acorn. 
BALA'NUS, S. (Lat. an acorn) in anatomy, 


the glands of the penis. 


1 


n mercantile 


« Why you ſhould balance a 


. conſoles, and ſurrounded by banniſters, or balluſ- 


 BA'LASS Rusy,S. (balas, Fr.) a ruby of 2 


crimſon colour, with a caſt of purple. ; 


BALC'ONY, -S. (balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital.) in 
architecture, a projecture beyond a wall or building; 
generally before a window, ſupported by pillars or 


U 


trades. SP 
 BALAU'STINES, S. (balauftes, Fr.) in botany, 
the double flowers of the wild pomegranate tre. 
BALCHEN, (Sir Jon) a brave Engliſh admiral, 
was born the 2d of February, 1669, and at a pro- 
- time entered on board the royal navy, where he 
ſerved ſeveral years in inferior ſtations z but, in 
1697, was appointed captain of the Virgin prize, 
and was always afterwards conſidered as one of the 
moſt active commanders in the royal navy. He com- 


manded the Shrewſbury in that glorious action near 


| Sicily, in which the Spaniſh fleet was almoſt to- 


tally deſtroyed by that of Great- Britain, commande 
by Sir George Byng. In 1728, he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue; and in 1731, commanded un- 
der Sir Charles Wager, when Don Carlos was 
placed on the throne of Naples: In 1734, he was 
made rear-admiral of the white; in 1739, vice-ad- 
miral of the red; in 1743 admiral of the white; and 
in 1744, governor" of Greenwich-hoſpital. Soon 
after Sir Charles Hardy having been ſent with a 
large convoy of ſtore-ſhips to admiral Matthews in 
the Mediterranean, and Sir Charles being blocked 
up in the Tagus, the miniſtry pitched upon admiral 
Balchen, ' who'now ſailed with a large fleet for this 
important ſervice, with his flags hoiſted on board 
the Victory, the largeſt and fineſt ſhip in the royal 
navy, and having joined Sir Charles's ſquadron, 
convoyed him to Gibraltar, the French at his ap- 
proach retiring into Cadiz. After this, Sir John 
proceeded to cruize on' the coaſt 'of Portugal, in 
hopes of coming'up with ſome of the Breſt fleet; 
but being informed that the French had ſheltered 
themſelves under the fortifications of Cadiz, he con- 
tinued his courſe for England; and the 3d of Oc 
tober, 1744, being overtaken by a ftorm which diſ- 
perſed the fleet, and the Victory being driven on the 
Caſkets, ſunk, and every perſon on board her pe- 
riſhed, The crew conſiſted of eleven hundred. The 
whole nation ſhewed a generous concern for this ter- 
rible misfortune ; and his late majeſty ſettled a pen- 
ſion of 500 l. per annum on the admiral's lady 
during her life; and to perpetuate his memory, a 
ſmall but elegant monument was erected for him in 
Weſtminſter-abbey, in which his buſt is well exe · 
cuted in the fineſt marble. . BELLE 5 
BALD, Adj. (bal, Brit.) that which hath loſt 
its hair. Figuratively, applied to trees ſtripped of 
their leaves: applied to ſtyle in writing, unadorned, 


void of elegance. „„ > ate BEL Bf 
BA'LDACHIN, S. (Baldachino, Lat.) in archi- 
tecture, a canopy . ſupported with columns, and 


ſei ving as a Crown or covering to an altar. 
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BA'LDERDASH, 
ther, without taſte, j 
To BA'LDERDA 
kquor, 
low wor 

BA'LDLY, 
mals; without leaves, applied to trees; without on- 
naments, or elegance, 
bail ding. na rr via . 

BAL'DNESS, 8. applied to animals, the want 
or loſs of hain ; applied to trees, loſs of leaves; and 
applied to- writings, paintings, and buildings, want 
of ornament or el . . a K 1 

BA“ LDOCK, S. a market-town in the hundred 
of Broadwater, in Hertfordſhire. It lies on the 
kening- ſtreet, which: here looks only like a field- 
way. Here are many malſters. The church is 
large and handſome, with three chancels ; the two 
outward ones. are rather chapels. It has a good 


tower, in which is à ring of ſix bells. Its weekly 


market, conſiderable: both in corn and malt; is on 
Thurſday: its fairs are on Wedneſday after St. Mat- 


thias, February 24, the laſt Thurſday in May, Au- 


guſt 6, October 2, and December 11; and all of 
them large fairs for cheeſe, houſhold goods and cat- 
tle. It lies thirty- eight miles north from London, and 
four caſt of Hitchen, Lat. 51 deg. 55 min. N. long. 
15 min. W. It is a long town, lying on the north 
road, and is ſeated between the hills. | 
BA'LDRICH, S. a belt worn hanging from the 
thoulder, acroſs the breaſt; on which the ſword. was 
formerly hung. Figuratively, the zodiac circle, 
which cuts the globe obliquely, as the belt formerly 
was ſuſpended, '' ' - 27 T9 
BA'LE, S. (bale, Teut. and Belg.) a quantity of 
goods or commodities, packed in cloth, corded raund 
very tight, and garniſhed with ſtraw or hay to keep 
them from damage, or the. injuries of weather. 
Bale-goods are ſuch as are exported in bales. 
BA'LE, S. (from balagen, Goth.) Miſery, an- 
guiſh, calamity. | EE mM 
To BA'LE, V. N. ( „Fr.) to pack goods 
vp in a bale, Uſed actively by ſailors, for lauing 
water out of a veſſel, inſtead of pumping. | 
' BA'LEFUL, Adj. full of anguith, pain, miſery, 
—_— and grief. Fatal or deſtructive to the 
th. 15 


BA'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch manner as ſhows 
or produces great ſorrow;. anguiſh, calamity, and 


ckneſs, 


BA'LK, S. (balk, Belg.) a large piece of timber; 


2 beam; a rafter or pole, over any out-houſe or 
darn; in building, uſed by. bricklayers. for the large 
poles with which they make their ſcaffolds. - 

BA'LK, S. in Huſbandry, # ridge of land left un- 
ploughed between two furraws, or at the end of a 
eld. Figuratively, the diſappointment of a per- 
dem elt or expectations, after. having excited 


$ 


* 


6 V. A. to counterfeit a |. 
by rr different ſorts 2 to adulterate. A ; 


Adv, without bairs, applied to ani - 
applied to | writings,” or 


this name, 


1 


[ 


:' /To'/BA'LK, V. A. to diſappoint a. perſon's ex” 
pectations, aſter exciting them; to render a perſon's 
-endeavours ine ffectual. To fruſtrate z to miſs; to 
BA LEERNS, S. in fiſhery, perſons who ſtand on 
a cliff to inform the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal 
- BA'LL, S. (bal. Belg.) any thing of a round 
form. ' Pall and ſocket,” in mechanics, conſiſt of a 
i ball or ſphere of braſs, fixed in a concave ſemi-globe, 
with an endleſs ſcrew, that it may be moveable ho- 
rizontally, vertically, and obliquely, and is generally 


kd 
* 
* 


added to ſurveying inſtruments, to fix them in any 


ition. | 

BALL, S. (Ball, Fr. from baller) an entertain= 

< ment wherein people are aſſembled together to dance. 

. The: public dances, wherein maſters diſplay. the 

abilities of their ſcholars in this qualification, go by. 

BA'LLAD, S. (balade, Fr. ballate, Ital.) words. 

. ſet to muſic and performed by a-finger. This was 
the primary ſignification of the word, as may be cal- 
lected from the ancient. verſion of Salomon's Song; 
wherein it is. tiled the Ballad of Ballads, which, 
according to the Hebrew. idiom, implies the Beſt 
Ballad. At. preſent the word is appropriated and 

1 confined to trifling pieces, ſet. to muſic,. and ſung 
about the ſtreets. I. 

To BA'LLAD, V. N. to make a perſon the ſuh- 
ject of a ballad. Now obſolete,  , 

. - BA/LLAD-SINGER, 8, oge who ſings ballads. 
in the public ſtreets ;, including the ſecondary idea. 
of ſomethin _ mean. ; A. 

. BA'LLAST, . (balla/t; Belg. and Teut.) a quan- | 
tity of ſtones, ſand, or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, 
to fink. it to a proper depth, i. e. to make it draw 
more water, to fail upright, and to prevent its 
overſetting. Lead or corn ſometimes ſerve for this. 


9 


| 
| thip-is ſajd ta be. in. ballaſt, when, it has, no other 
| ladivg.. Eiguratively, that which is uſed. to keep 
any thing ſteady. SE” *s 
Ta BA'LLAST,, V. A., to lade a ſhip with 
> ſtones, ſand, &c. to keep her ſteady, and to. 
| prevent. her overſetting when under. ſail, Figu-. 
. ratively, the addition . of. ſomething to keep a thing, 


5 BA LLETTE, S. 2 ftage dance mixed with dra- 
matie characters, and alluding tq_ſome actions in- 
real life, or fabulous hiſtory, | 
BA'LLIAGE, S. a ſmall duty paid to the city of 
London by aliens and denizens, for, certain comme- 
dities exported by them. | 8 5 
„ BALLON, or BALLO'ON,.S. (ballun, Fr.) 
in chemiſtry, a large, -necked, round veſſel, or 
mattraſs, to receive, l which come over, or 
are drawn off, by 2 5 n 8 * ball or 
lobe on the top of a pillar, & c. by way of a crown- 
. In E of paſteboard, filled wil 
| XX. Dy com- 


ht. 


* 


purpoſe, Flat veſſels require moſt ballaſt; and, a 
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combuſtibles, which mounts to a height, and burſts 
R s 2 9 2 


of votes fo collected. At preſent applied to the 


ſubſtance. See 


| eaſe, lefſen, or ſooth pain. 


ed. O balmy 
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 *BA'LLOT, *S. '{ballote, Fr.) à little wall made 
uſe of at elections, &e. in giving votes. 
votes which are given at elections, by each perſon's | 
holding up his hand: ſometimes by à ticket dropped 
Into forme rec hiele 4 4k 2 
To :B&ELOT,' V. N. (6alloter, Fr.) in its 


primary fignification, to chooſe by dropping a ſmall 
ball into a box. To chooſe or elect, by dropping in a 
ticket. At preſent, to elect by holding up the hand. 
_ *:BALLOTA'TION, S. the act of voting or 
electing by ballot. . ice! 
my BALLOTING, 8. a, method of voting for, or 
electing a perſon into an office, by means of little 
balls of different colours, put privately into a box. 
At preſent we make uſe of tickets, with the candi- 
dates or the elector's name wrote in it; or elſe hold 
up bands. f 8 
B'ALM, S. (baime, Fr.) any valuable, or fra- 
rant ointment ; figuratively, any thing that blunts, 
* or leſſens pain. In botany, a ſpecies of 
mint, called _ In pharmacy, an oily reſinous 
ALSAM. 5 n 
To BA'LM, V. A. to anoint; figuratively, to- 


BA LMV, Adj. that which has the qualities of 
balm. That which ſooths, leſſens, or mitigates 
pain. Tired Nature's ſoft reſtorer, balmy ſleep.” 

ounG's Midn. Thoughts. Fragrant, ſweet-ſcent- 
breath!“ OrHREIIO. 
BALNEA'TION, S. (from baineum, Lat.) the 
act of bathing. As is obſervable in balntations. 
BROWN. Seldom uſed by later writers. 
 BA'LNEATORY, Adj. (balneatorius, Lat.) 
that which belongs to a bath. 


BA“ LSAM, S. (balſum, Lat.) in pharmacy, an | 


| oily, reſinous, agree ſubſtance, ouſing from in- 
ciſions in certain plants; to which the ancients al- 
ways appropriated the idea of ſomething very ſer- 
viceable to the animal frame; and ſometimes uſed 
to expreſs an efficacious medicine, without any other 
addition. 
inciſion made in a tree, called balſamum, in Judæa; 
its juice is at firſt liquid, and thickens afterwards. 
TT he balm or baljam of Mecca is a dry white gum, 
Vhich diftils from a tree that grows between Me- 


dina and Mecca, reſembling the turpentine tree. 


Balſam of Peru, capaij, or capivi, comes from Peru, 
Guiana, and the Levant; the laſt of which is the 
' beſt, and is much uſed in gonorrheas, obſtructions 
in the ureters, giavel, &c. but it is too hot for 
ſome conſtitutions. Balſam of Tolu, drops by in- 
eiſion from trees which grow in Spain; is a liquid 
refin, which, as it grows old,. reſembles Flanders 
glue, both in conſiſtency and colour. | 


* BALSA'MIC, or BALSA'MICAL, Adj. in 


Balſam or balm of Gilead, iſſues from an | | 
ſemblage l 
- enough to reſt the elbow on, fixed on a terras, bridge, 


Phe fom It is p 


| viz. the Oerſund, the Great and 


1 


being like it with reſpect to its conſiſtente, its.thild 
reſtorative. and healing qualities. 
: BALTIC EA, S. in Latin, Ma ie 


y a large bay in the German ocean; be. 
tween „. — Pruſſia, Co Ja, 

Ruflia, and Sweden. In the Baltic. is neither ebb 
nor flow; it is however obſerved, that the natuml 
current of. its waters goes towards the Sund; but 
this may be hindered by a north-weſt wind of any 


continuance, which alſo. drives 2 of 


water into the Baltic, out of the an ocean, 
whence the obſervable riſing of the waters is cauſed 
in its harbours. When the north- wind 'blows, the 
water of this ſea, which is otherwiſe ſalt, becomes 
pretty freſh, and. ſerves tolerably well for eulinary | 
purpoſes; and, in general, it is not very ſalt, en 
account of the great number of rivers that fall into 
it. The greateſt depth of water in the Baltic bardly 


| exceeds fifty fathoms, The waves here are neither 


ſo high nor ſo long, as they are in the North Sea; 
but fall ſhorter, quicker, and more numerous one 
upon another. The fiſhery in the Baltic is con- 
ũderable. When the ſea is tempeſtuous and vio- 
lently agitated, it throws upon the coaſt of Pruſſa 


and Courland the ſo much celebrated amber. It is - 


ſaid, that there are many places in the Baltic, where 
the magnetic needle does not ſtand true; here point- 
ing between ſouth-weſt, and there again towards 
north-weſt, You paſs out of the German Ocean 
into the Baltic through the 1 ftreights, 
Little Belt: the 
firſt ſtreight lies between Seeland and the province 
of Schonen, in Sweden; the ſeoond between Funen 
and Seeland, and the third between Jutland and | 
Funen: the Baltic is generally frozen for three or 
four months in the winter, during which time its 
navigation is interrupted. e (AM 
BA LUST ER, S. (from baluftre, Fr.) in archi· 
tecture, a ſmall column, or pilaſter from 1 g-fourths 
of an inch, to 4 inches ſquare, or diameter, fome- 
times adorned with mouldings, of no certain form, 
and placed with rails on ſtairs, and in the fronts of 
galleries in churches, 5 5 
BALUSTRA'DE, 8. in architecture, an al- 
of one or more rows of baluſters, high | 


or building by way of ſecurity, or for ſeparating one 
part from another. 15 4 
-BAMBOY'O, 8. (bambox,. Ind.) in natural bif- 
tory, a large kind of reed or cane, growing in tht 
maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies, The Indian: 
build their houſes, and make all their kitchen uten | 
ſils with them, in which they diſcover great addreſi 
and dexterity. 5 Fi, 2: 
To BAMBO'OZLE, V. A. to trick, or im- 
poſe on a perſon under the appearance of a friend. 
To confound, under pretence of aſiſting · A wont 
of low and ludicrous uſe z and never found in po- 


. 


k 


pharmacy, that which has the virtues of balſam 3. 


lite writers, = 
| BUN 


\ 


. or forbidden. In churc 
tion of the intention of two parties to enter into 


London, Lat, 51 deg. 5 min. 


Dorſetſhire. r hi 
and toys, It lies ten miles ſouth-weſt of Oxford, 
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| BAMPTON, S. a market-town of Devonſhire, 


nnd an old corporation; but, from an odd plea of 


yerty, was excuſed from ſending members to par- 


liament. It is ſeated in a bottom furrounded' with 


hills. Its fairs are on Whitſun-Tueſday, and Oc- 
tober 24, for cattle. It lies 167 miles weſt of 
Long. 3 deg. 


o min. W. 


7 AMPTON, an old market-town-of Oxford- 
ſhire, on the borders of Berkſhire, It is ſituated. 
on the river Iſis, navigable. only by boats. Here is 
the 


reateſt market in all England, on Wedneſday, 
for Firs and fell-mongers wares, ſheep ſkins bein 
dreſſed and ſtained for leather jackets, gloves, and 
breeches: ſtockings, &c. are alſo brought hither 
from Whitney, and ſent into Berkſhire, W 

Its fair is on Auguſt 26, for horſes 


and 70 weſt of London, Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. 

N. Long. 1 deg. 35 min. W. 1 
BAN: S. (bann, Ifl.) in its primary fignifica- 
tion, any thin publicly proclaimed, commanded, 
government, a proclama- 


matrimony, which is done thrice in the church they 
each belong to, before the marriage ceremony can 


devote to deſtruction; to execrate. 
enemies, both mine and thine.” SHAK. 


the Muſa or plantain tree. 


be performed. A curſe or excommunication. The 


Jan of the empire is a public act or proclamation, 
whereby a perſon is ſuſpended of his rights, as a 


member or elector. 7 ly rg | 
To BA'N, V. A. (bannen, Belg.) to curſe, or 


«©. Ban our 
BANA'NA TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecies of 


BAND, S. (band, 11.) that which tyes, or 
keeps a perſon to a certain place, without liberty 


of going further; that by which a perſon or ani- 


mal is kept from exerting their natural ſtrength ; 


the ſame as a bond. Figuratively, that which has 


the power of knitting a cloſe alliance, or connexion 
between perſons; a company of perſons ſo united. 
That which is bound round a perſon or thing; 


applied to dreſs; particularly a linen neckcloth, | 


are leaves hanging down from 


conſiſting of two 
worn by clergymen, lawyers, 


ſqu 
the chin to the breads: 


and pariſh clerks. In architecture, any flat, low | p 
member, or moulding, otherwiſe termed a face, 


from faſcia, Lat. In ſurgery, a fillet, or piece of 


cloth, to ſurround or ſwath certain parts that need 


aſſiſtance; called likewiſe a roller. Bands, applied 
to a ſaddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the 
bows to keep them in their proper ſituation, 

To BA'ND, V. A. to unite together by ſome 
common tye. To cover, or bind with ſome nar- 
row cloth, fillet, or band. | he 

BA'NDAGE, S. (Fr.) in ſurgery, the act of 


applying bands or rollers z. properly, a piece 17 


4 


ilts, and 


life. Figuratively, 


a low familiar word. 


—_—  — nnn, 


lied to. | 
" -BA'NDALEER, a large leathern belt thrown 
over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under 
the left arm; uſed formerly by the foot to carry 
their muſkets,' and at preſent by the French horſe 
to carry their carabines. . [2 | 
BA'NDBOX, S. alight box made of paſteboard, 
deſigned for keeping bands, 'ribbands, head-dreſſes 
and other light and ſmall pieces of dreſs in. 5 
BANDELET, S. (bandelette, Fr.) in architec- . 
ture, any little band or flat moulding, like that 
which crowns the Doric architrap'ae. 

BA'NDIT, S. {bandito, Ital.) an outlawed rob- 
2 % No ſavage fierce, 3andit, or mountaineer.“ 

ILT. | | | 

BAND/ITTO, S. (Ital. the plural banditti) a 
ſet of outlawed thieves on the continent, who ge- 
nerally herd together in woods, and live on the 
plunder of paſſengers. This word is more proper 
than the former, y 

BA'NDOLEERS, S. {bandouliers, Fr.) ſmall 
wooden” caſes, covered with leather, containing a 
charge for a muſket. | POLE.» 
 BA'NDROL, S. a ſmall filk flag, which hangs 
on a trumpet. | „ 

BA'NDY, S. (bander, Fr.) a crooked piece of 
wood towards the bottom, broad, flat on one ſide, 
rounded on the other and at the handle, uſed in the 
game of cricket, now called a bat, from battre, Fr. 
| to beat. | = OY * F 
To BA'NDY, V. A. to beat or toſs to and fro. 
To give and take; to exchange. Uſed with the 
particle with, to contend; alluding to the endeavour 
of two perſons to beat a ball the contrary way. 

. BA'NDY, Adj. crooked. Thus bandy-leg is 2 
crooked leg; and bandy-legged is applied to a perſon 
who has crooked legs, _ FE | 

BA'NE, S. (bana, Sax.) that which deſtroys 
q poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 

To BA'NE, A. to deſtroy, kill, or poiſon. 
C A rat—to have ban'd.” SHAKE, N 

BA'NEFUL, Adj. abounding with qualities, 
deſtructive to life: poiſonous, 1 | 

BA'NEFULNESS, S. a quality which makes 
a thing deſtroy life. | pre He: 

BA'NE-WORT, S. in botany, a poiſonous 


| linen cloth or fillet, ſuitable to the part it is to be 


lant; a ſpecies of the nightſhade. ; C 
To BA'NG, V. A. 1 Belg.) to cudgel; 
iguratively, to uſe a perſon 
roughly, applied either to words or actions. | 
BA'NG, S. a blow with a ſtick, or cudgel. 
 BA'NIANS, S. a religious ſect in the mogul's 
| country, in the Eaſt Indies, who believe the doctrine 
of tranſmigration; will not eat fleſh, nor kill any 
noxious creature. They believe that God created 
all things, and at the ſame time worſhip the devil; 
becauſe he is capable of doing them a miſchief. 


They marry their children at ſeven years of age; and 
7 $010 .Mcgeg 
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are ſo 2 of n e 
reigners, chat ak their cups if any ſtranger 
wg nt energy or touched them, 

To BA'NISH, V. A. (from banir, Fr.) to make 
2 perſon quit his own country. Figuratively, to 
drive from the mind; to expel. Uſed with the par- 
ticle from. | 3 | 
BA'NISHER, S. one who expels 
another to quit his native country. 3 
DA NISHMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon. ba- 
niſned. In law, a kind of civil death, whereby a 
perſon is cut off from all benefits ariſing from the 
fociety, or country in which he was born, obliged 
to quit it, and live in a foreign country. This pu- 
' niſhment is generally inflicted for crimes againſt the 
ſtate; as in caſes of high treaſon, Unul within 
theſe few years, the puniſhment of capital crimes was 
often remitted, and converted intoa baniſhment for 
life; but it was then termed tranſportation, Since 
the unfortunate American war began, hard labour 
aboard the ballaſt-lighters, &c. near Woolwich, has 
been ſubſtituted for tranſportation : but the women 
are even excuſed from this; whipping and impri- 
ſonment being the puniſhment now inflited on them, 
for offences which were lately tran/portable, 
BANK, S. (banc, Sax.) an elevation or riſing 
ground on each tide of a river waſhed by its waters, 
which it binders from overflowing. Earth caſt up 
on one fide of a trench between two armies. 7 
BANES at Sea, are uſually diſtinguiſhed by a 


— 


from, or cauſes 


buoy,. peſt; or the like. On charts, ſand-banks are 


uſually marked by little dots, and banks of ſtone, 
by eroſſes. The colours of the buoys are alſo 
varied accordingly, ſand-banks being denoted by 
light-coloured buoys, and rocks by black ones, In 
large rivers, as the elbe, &c. ſand-banks, by high 
tides and inundations, are Iiable to change places; 
Care is therefore taken to ſhift the buoys from time 
to time, to ſhew the true channel of the river. An 
exit knowledge of the banks, their extent, and the 
depth of water on. them, makes the moſt eſſential 
part of the ſcience of a pilot, and maſter of a ſhip; 
If the veſſel be large and draw much water, great 
attention will be neceſſary to keep clear of the 
banks ; on the contrary, af it be ſmall, the ſame 
banks afford a fure aſylum, where it may brave the 
_ largeſt and flouteſt veilels, which dare not follow it 
. Kere,. >> | 3 | | 
 BA'NK, S. (banc, Fr. bance, Ital.) a bench, 
where rowers. fit in veſſels, In commerce, a com- 
mon repolitory, wherein perſons agree to keep. their 
eiſh, to be always ready at their call or direction. 
Thoſe inftituted on the public account, and ma- 
naged by officers named by the government, are 
called public or national banks; thoſe managed by 
private perſons on their own account, are termed 
private banks. Likewiſe the place where the pub- 


lic bank is kept. The bank of England. was eita- 


Wiſhed in 269% 


* 
— 


To BANK, V. A. to incloſe with ban 
| commerce, to file a ſum ef money; or tp plage 
-maney in a bank... 7 CET 
BA'NK-BILL, 8. Aa note given by 
the bank for money placed there, which is payable 
SGT... EG EEO OY 
 BA'NKER, S. 2 perſon entruſted with the caſh 
of others, payable on demand. The great ſervice 
of this body of people to trade may be eaſily undet- 
- ſtood, if we conſider in the firſt place, that they are 
a check on the bank, to prevent high 


. 
13 


b intereſt and 
exorbitant premiums ; in the ſecond place, that the 
have contributed more than once to ſupport public 
credit, and even that of the bank, when nothing 
| elſe could have done it; that Guring:the recoining 
in the time of king William III. they made their 
payments, and maintained their credit even beyond 
| the bank; and that the trader is at Teſs trodble, and 
| can more expeditiouſly draw his caſh out of their 
hands, than out of the bank; and that they are 
more ready and leſs ſerupulous to diſcount than the 
bank is. It maſt however be confeſſed, that on ac- 
count of ſome liberties which bankers have lately 
| taken, of riſking in Exchange- alley the property of: 
thoſe who have depoſited caſh with them, or in mo- 
nopolizing allum, &c. the public have not that eon- 
fidence in them they e had; it being cuſto- 
0 


| oy. now for merchants to lodge their large ſums: 
| . bank, and only to keep their running. caſh at: 
8 . phat 


BA'NKRUPT, 8. n Fr.) one who, 
living by buying and ſelling, has got the. 2 RE. - 
others in his hands, and concealeth himſelf from his, 

creditors; or being arreſted for. debt, ſhall lie in 
priſon fix weeks and more. Aſter a ſtatute of bank- 
ruptcy is taken out, a. bankrupt, not ſurrendering. 
within forty days, and not diſcovering his. eſtates, is. 
adjudged puilty of felony... _ i 1 
TO BA'NKRUPT, V. A. to take out a ſtatute 
of bankruptcy againſt a perſon; to laviſh the effects 
of another ſo that a man can ſatisfy. his. creditors. 
no otherwiſe, than as a bankrupt. 
BA'NERUPTCY, S the ſtate of a: perſon de- 
clared a. bankrupt ;* wherein his goods are ſold, and: 
| a dividend made to his creditors in proportion to 
the amount'of their reſpective debts. - . 
BANNER, S. (bannser, Fr.) a flag, or enſign. 
„ | 3 & 
| BA'NNERET, S. (a diminutive of . banner) in. 
| heraldry, an order created by having the end. of 
their pennon or enſign cut. off by the Ling, They 
were ſecond to none but knights of the garter, were 
reputed the next degree * the nobility ; and 
were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, The 
laſt perſon of the order was Sir John Smith, created: 
| after Edghill fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard bf 
Charles 1. 3 5 ET 
BA'NNIMUS, (ſow Lat. from bannio) the form 
of baniſhing or expelling a ſcholar from O hr 
k » w | 
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dich is generally done By afhsing the fertenee in we ſhall not engage in: but before we conclude this 
ſame ga lace. 1... . f „„ + iel, we muſt obſerve, that the Quakers entirely 
 BA'NNL N, 8. a man's, undreſs or outward | omit water-baptiſm, holding, that they are baptiſed 
garment, . worn, inſtead of a coat, made double | by the Holy Ghoſt. In a ſecondary, ſenſe, it ſigni- 
breaſted, with the extremities of the forebodies to | fies the ſufferings of Chriſt, whereby he was con- 
lap over each other; it is longer than a coat; and | ſecrated and prepared for his entrance into his kingly 
without pocket-holes to the ſkirts, or plaits at the | office, © I have a baptiſm to be baptiſed with.“ 
fides, and reſembles the drefs of the Banians in the | Luke xii, 50. Matt. xv. 22. In ſea language, the 
Eaft-Indies. i ſ | ceremony which the perſons or ſhip are ſubſect to, 
"BA'NNACK, S. a cake made with oatmeal and | the firſt time they paſs the tropic, or. line. 
peaſe mixed with water; common in the north F BAPTI'SMAL, Adj. relating to, or done at, 
countries. 920 EF | 
BA'NQUET,S. (Fr. bancbetto, Ital.) a feaſtor F BA'PFIST, S. (baprifte, Fr.) one who admi- 
grand entertainment. | niſters baptiſm; applied, by way of eminence, to 
To BAN'QUET, V. A. to entertain, or give a | St. John, our Saviour's fore-runner, Likewiſe one 
feaſt to one or more perſons. - Uſed nouterly and | who holds that baptiſm ought to be adminiſtere& ' 
Gguratively; to feaſt, or regale, applied to the ky” 58 er ſons. 5 
mal Fa RR ng . BA'PTISTERY, S. (baptiſerium, Lat.) the place 
BA/NQUETER, S. one who entertains another I in a church where the ſacrament of baptiſm is ad- 
at a ſumptuous feaſt. One who lives fumptuouſly, | miniſtered ; the font. | Ee. ; 
or keeps a 77 table; one who keeps open houſe. F To BAPTIZE, V. A. (, Gr.) to perform 
BA'NQUET, or BANQUETTING-HOUSE, | the ceremony of baptiſm ; to chriſten. FR tt: 
8. a houſe. where public feaſts are given. , | BAPTPZER, S. one who adminiſters the ſacra- 
BA'NQUETTE, S. in fortification, a ſmall ment of baptiſm. > . 
bank for ſoldiers to mount upon, when they fire F BA'R, S. (barre, Fr.) a piece of wood or iron 
behind an entrenchment. Imma de uſe of to ſecure: the entrance of any place 
BANSTICLE, S. in natural hiſtoty, a ſmall from being forced. A rock, or ſand bank, at the 
fiſh, found in ditches or foul places, with ſhining - entrance of a harbour, or river, to keep off ſhips of 
ſcales, called a Stickle- back. „h burden. The part of a court of juſtice where the 
To BA'NTER, V. A. (badinir, Fr.) to repreſent þ criminal generally ſtands, and within which the 
a perſon or thing, in ſuch a light, as to make them council and judge ſit to try caufes, ſo called from 
laughed at, or become objects of. ridicule; to tell þ a wooden bar being placed there to keep off the 
a perſon of his faults in a jocoſe manner; to rally; | crowd. An incloſed place at a tavern, inn, coffee< 
or play. upon... I houſe, &c. wherein a perſon fits to take care of, 
| BA'NTER, S. the turning any thing to jeſt ; and receive the reckoning. Figuratively, any ob- 
the being pleaſant, or playing on a perſon on ac- | ſtacle, or thing which hinders; any thing which 
count of ſome defects in his conduct. Ridicule, or | keeps the parts of a thing together. In law, a pe- 
LE EET Yu, ; remptory exception againſt a demand or plea brought 
BA'NTERER, S. one who repreſents the actions |; by a defendant in an action, that deftroys the action 
or expreſſions of another in a ridiculous light; one of the plaintiff for ever; and is either bar. to com- 
who plays on another on account of ſome fault, mon intent, or ſpecial, A bar of gold or ſilver is a 
 BA'NTLING.,. S. a little child; an infant in | lump of either, melted and caſt into a mould, without 
ſwaddling clothes. A low word, Is ever having been wrought, Bar, in muſic, the 
BA'PTISM, S. (bapriſmus, Lat, of Bamrioues, | ſtraight ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs the 
Gr.) in divinity, one of the ſacraments whereby | lines in a piece of muſic, between as many notes as. 
people are initiated into the church, and, as the the meaſure of time conſiſts of, in which the air is. 
church expreſſes it, made members of Chriſt, chil- | pricked ; in common time, they include the meaſure , 
dren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of | of four crotchets; in triple-time, three crotehets; 
heaven. Being a ceremony in uſe among the Jews, and are uſed to regulate the beating or muſicab 
for the admiſſion of proſelytes into their religion, it | meaſure of time. In heraldry, an ordinary reſem 
was adopted by Chriſt in his, and conſiſts of two ] bling, the 5%, differing from it in its narrowneſs,, 
parts; an outward and viſible fign, which is the | and that it may be placed in any part of the ſhield + 
waſhing with water, and is r of the in- | it is generally drawn horizontally acroſs the field, 
ward ſpiritual grace, or death to fin, figured by the | dividing it into two unequal parts, and containing. 
perſon's being buried or plunged under water, in its þ 1-fifth of the whole. Bar- two half bullets: 
original inſtitution, The diſpute, whether it ſhould | joined together by an iron bar; uſed in ſea engage 
be adminiſtered to infants, or ſuch only as are ar- | ments for cutting down maſts and rigging. _ 
rived to years of diſcretion; whether it ſhould be | To BA'R, V. A. to faſten or ſecure any entrance 
performed by ſprinkling or immerſion, i. e. plunging, | by a piece of iron, or wood. Figiirative j> to ck | 
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clude, except againſt, to hinder, or put a ſtop to. 
In farriery, to bar a vein, is an operation performed 
upon the vein of the legs, ar other parts of a horſe, 
by taking it out of the fkin, tying it both above 
and below, and ſtriking between the two ligatures. 


BA RB, S. (barba, Lat. barbe, Fr.) in its original | 


fignification, a beard; in its ſecondary, any thing 
that grows in its place, or reſembles it. The piece 
of wire at the end of a fiſh hook, which makes 2n 
angle with the point, and hinders it from being ex- 
tracted ; likewiſe the pieces of iron which run back 
in the ſame manner from the point of an arrow, and 
ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. .. IDES 
BA'RB, S. 
brought from Barbary, eſteemed for its beauty, vi- 
our, and ſtiffneſs, for its never lying down, and 
2 its ſtanding ſtill, when the rider drops his bridle. 
They have a long walk, ſtop ſhort on a full career, 
are of a ſlender make, ſixteen hands high, ſoon 
row ripe, but never old, retain their mettle, as the 
5. of 'Newcaſtle obſerves, as lon | 


on camels milk, will out run oftriches, and are 
commonly ſold for 1000 ducats, or 100 camels. 
BA'RBACAN, S. (Arab. barbacane, Fr.) in ar- 
chitecture, a long narrow canal, or paſſage for water 
in walls, where buildings are liable to be over- 
flowed ; likewiſe to drain off water from a terrace, 
An aperture in the walls of a city to fire muſquets 
through at an enemy. In fortification, a fort at the 
entrance of a bridge. An outer defence or fortifi- 
cation to a city; a watch tower. The ſuburbs in 
the north-weſt fide of London, near the Charter- 
houſe, go by this name, from a watch tower ſituated 
there, FPG 
BARBA'/DOES, S. in geography, one of the 
Caribbee iſlands, the eaſtermoſt of the windward 


iflands of North America, twenty-five miles long, | 


and fourteen broad, ſuppoſed to contain 107,000 
acres, or 140 ſquare miles. The firſt diſcovered of 
any of theſe iſlands in 1625, and ſtiled the mother of 
the ſugar colonies, In 1676, they employed 400 
ſail of ſhips of 150 tons; their annual exports 
amounted to 360,000]. and their circulating caſh at 
home was 200,0c0. Though the plague in 1692, 
and fruitleſs expeditions, reduced the number of 


inhabitants, yet it ſtill ſhips 30,000 hds of ſugar, 


to the value of 300, ooo l. beſides rum, &c. and 
can raiſe 5000 men of its own militia, The go- 
vernor's place is worth 6000]. per annum, at leaſt. 


It has a college founded by colonel, Codrington ; and 


Bridgetown is t e capital. Lat. 13 deg. 5 min. N. 
Long. 50 te: Na min. W. Barbadees cherry, in 
botany, called Malphigia, has a ſmall permanent 
empalement of five leaves, cloſed together; two 
mellous glands, five kidney ſhaped petals, a round- 
iſh germen ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles, which 
turns to a globular berry, incloſing three rough 


ſony leeds Barbadoes far, is a petroleum, or bi- | 


— 


tuminous ſubſtance, Al 


* 
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| mary ſenſe, applied by the Giceks and Romans to 


(a contraction of Barbary) a horſe 


| ng as their lives, 
and are much prized for ſtallions ; fed in Barbary 


— 


2 ——— 
nce, floating on ſeveral ſprings. 
England or Scotland. EE, mn Pet ee 
ARBA'RIAN,, S. .(barbarus, Lat.) in its pri. 


all that were not of their own nation, i. & a fos 
reigner ; but in proceſs of time it acquired a ſecon- 
dary idea of cruelty, and was uſed to denote a per- 


good nature and humanity.., . 


B RBAR ISM, S. (borbarifmis, Lat.) in gram- 
mar, an offence againſt the purity of ſtyle or lan- 


guage: uncultivated ignorance: applied to manners, 


rudeneſs, want of politeneſs ; ſavageneſs; cruelty, 
BARBA'RITY, S. (from babarus, Lat.) applied 
to behaviour, incivility, unpoliteneſs ; applied, 


moſt commonly, to manners, cruelty, Tavageneſs, 
want of pity, kindneſs, and humanity. Applied to 


an improper application of a word. 


language . 
* BA'RBAROUS. Adj. applied to learning, igno- 


rant, unacquainted with the polite arts and ſciences. 


Applied to manners, cruel; ſavage; inhuman. 


' BAR'BAROUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


' ſhews a mind unpoliſhed with learning, a ſtranger 


to politeneſs, and void of all the ſocial affections of 


| kindneſs, pity, compaſſion, or humanitx. 
BARBARY, a large country of Africa, bounded 


on the eaſt by Egypt, on the weſt by the Atlantic 


Ocean, on the ſouth by Mount Atlas, and the deſert 


of Barca, and on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is about 2000 miles long, and 720 broad, in 
ſome parts. It is ſituated between 7 and 44 deg. 


country is the fineſt in the north part of Af. iea; 
for the ſoil is fertile, and produces all the fruits 
which grow in Spain, Italy, and the ſouth of France. 
It alſo produces a great · quantity of dates, Indian 
corn and cotton. The ſheep have large tails, gene- 
rally weighing twenty-five pounds each. Their 
horſes, called Barbs, are greatly admired for their 


beauty and ſtrength, They have a great number of 


. camels, and ſome elephants; alſo lions, leopards, 
tygers, panthers, buffaloes, and monkies. They 
| export barbs, cotton, and linen cloth, corn, dried 
fruit, figs, raiſins, dates, Turky and Morocco leather, 
and coral. Ihe principal rivers are the Ghir, the 
Zir, and the Dras. The chief mountains are the 
Atlas, which gives its name to the Atlantic or 
Weſtern Ocean, and runs parallel to the coaſt at 
ſome diſtance, the whole length of Barbary, Bar- 
bary is divided into four ſtates, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, which lie along the 3 
8 


ranean Sea and the Ocean, from weſt to eaſt. a 


ACA. 0 


of longitude, and 25 and 37 deg. of latitude, This 


bon void of all the elegant embelliſhments of ſife, 
and the ſocial affections of benevolence, ingneſs, | 


| it d3 > 0 3 2 1 „ 0g ; 

| b BARBA' RIAN, Adj. rude ; unpoliſhed ;; cryel ; - 
| ſavage ; void of compaſlion ; void of humanity. ' 
BARBA'RIC, S. (barbaricus, Lat.) foreign 5 © 
| brought from countries at a great diſtance, ** Show'rs 
| 1 * kings barbaric pearls.” Par. Loſt, Seldom 
4 uled, V F 
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ocigitial inhabitants of Barbary are the Moors, who 

dwell chiefly in Morocco, and about Mount Atlas. 

In the at century after Mahommed, the Arabs | 
over-ran all Barbary, and now inhabit the plains. 

Another ſort of inhabitants are the Turks, who, in 

the ſixteenth century, made themſe]ves ' maſters of 
the coaſts and towns. of Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 

poli. The languages ſpoken here are the Moorith ; 

the Arabic ſpoken by the Arabs; the Turkiſh by 

the Turks; the Gemic, or Lingua Franca, is ſpoken 

on the coaſts, Morocco has princes of its own, 

of the race-of Mahommed ; hence they are called 

ſharif, or noble, and they prefix the title of muley 
to their name : we call them emperors, Algiers is 
governed by a prince called the dey, under whom 

each of the provinces is governed by a bey, which 

is the title of the ſovereigns of Tripoli and Tunis. 

| Theſe laſt three may be 7 

diers, under the government of the Turks. 


3 1 


To BARBECUE, V. A. (Ind.) to dreſs a bog | 


whole, by ſplitting it to the back- bone, and brailing 
it upon a gridiron, raiſed two feet above à charcoal 


fire. . ä „ 
BARBECUE, S. a hog dreſſed whole, after the | 


Weſt-Indian manner. $ | 1 | 
BA'RBELS, S. (barbello, Ital.) a large, ftrong, 
but coarſe, river fiſh ; ſo called, from its having a 
barb or wattel under its chin. TS SH Re 
BA'RBER, S. (barbier, Fr.) one who ſhaves. 
The company of barbers. were formerly incorporated. 
with the ſurgeons, under the title of barber-ſurgeons, 
and were originally but one trade ; hence it is, that 
we ſee them ſtill affecting the lower branch of that 
art, and adorning their windows with ſtumps of 
teeth, and profeſſing bleeding. | 
To BA'RBER, V. A. to ſhave; to dreſs. | 
BA'RBERY, S. in botany, the piperidge buſh, 
_ grows in hedges to the height of eight or ten 
cet, 7 TA BE 
BA'RD, S. (bardd, Brit.) among the ancient 
Britons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order of men who 
uſed to ſing the great exploits of heroes to the harp, 
were perſons in the higheſt eſteem among all ranks 
of people, and reverenced as perſons of extraordinary 
abilities, even by crowned heads, who paid them 15 
much deference, as to be reconciled to their moſt 
inveterate enemies, at their inſtances. The curious 
reader, who would be better acquainted with them, 
may have recourſe to Wormius's Antiquities, a 
book not leſs valuable than ſcarce, Even in the 
preſent times, the word implies a poet, as The 
Grecian bard,” | 
BARE, Adj. (bare, Sax.) uncovered ; naked; 
applied to the head, without a hat, or cap, &c. 
Figuratively, without ornament, deſtitute, or in 
want of neceſſaries; not joined with any thing elſe, 
alone, _ Live by your bare words.“ 
SHAKESP, ery much worn, that which has loſt 


aid to be republics of ſol- | 


'F 


1 


þ 


| 


% 


its nap, threadbare, Ved with of, before the thing 


wanted; . Bare of money.” Lock. Hare of 
neceſfaries.” R e 
BA'RE, or BO RE, S. the preter of BEAR. 
BA REFACED, Adj. with the face uncov 
Figuratively, without diſſimulation, or diſguiſe ; with 
great effrontery, or impudence ; generally uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. | 72255 1 
* - BAREFA'CEDLY, Adv. ſo as to ſnew a bold, 
2 impudence; and that a perſon has no ſenſe of 
SINE HT Cor GR | LES. 
BA'REFOOT, Adj. one who is without ſhoes, 
or any covering to his feet, en 


 BAREFO'OTED, Adj. without ſhoes, or other 


covering to the feet. * 
 BA'RE-HEADED, Adj. without a hat, or any 

covering to the head, Among the Englifh, this is 

a token of reſpect and politeneſs. LEED 


BA'RELY, Adv. without cloaths, applied to 


an exceptive. 


kedneſs, or a want of ſome neceſſary part of attire. 


BA'RENESS, S. applied to dreſs, either total na- 


dreſs ; without any thing elſe, or only, applied as 


Applied to circumſtances, ſuch as cannot ſupply the _ 


neceſſaries of life; indigence ; poverty. 
BA'RGAIN, S. (bargen, Brit.) a voluntary con- 
tract, or agreement, made between traders to deliver 
or ſell a commodity at a price agreed on. The 
thing bought or ſold, The conditions of ſale. In 
law, bargain and ſale, is a deed or inſtrument, whereby 
the property of lands, &c. is, for a valuable con- 
ſideration, granted and transferred from one perſon 


to another. "4 


To BA'RGAIN, V. A. to agree to, or make 
terms for the ſale of any thing. Uſed with the par- 


. | ticle for; „The great duke may bargain for the re- 


public.” Apps. 


' BARGAINEEZE, S. one who agrees to the con- 


dition of a bargain or purchaſe. 
BA'RGAINER, S. one who propoſes the condi- 


tions of a bargain. 


BA! RGE, 8. (bargie, Belg.) a large flat-bot- 
tomed veſſel uſed for the carriage of goods in 1ivers;_ 


likewiſe, a ſtate or pleaſure-boat, furniſhed with 
elegant apartments, canopies, and cuſhions, equipped 
with a band of rowers, and adorned with flags aud 
ſtreamers. | | a 


BA RK, S. (from barek, Dan. bereb, Teut.) in 


botany, the outſide covering of a tree which in- 
creaſes every year. It is compoſed of woody cells, 
and veſicles filled with a juice, reſembling the ehyle 
of animals; the veſicles run horizontal, and the 
woody cells appear through a microſcope, like ſo 
many barrels joined together in different numbers z 
the neceflity of this covering ſoon appears from a 
tree's decaying when ſtripped of it. In the, Eaſt- 
Indies, they ſpin it like hemp, after ſteeping it in 
water, and weave ſtuffs of it called pinaſſes and bi- 


ambones ; when filk is mixed with it, they call them 
| nillaes, or cherquemollis. | 00 


BA'RK, 
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BA RK, S. (bargue, Fr. barca, Ital.) a ſmall J wet, it will turn muſty; or, if too green, it js ſub. 
veſſel with one deck only, uſed in tranſporting mer · | ject to burn in the mg. 
chandizes either by ſea, or on rivers. _.. BA'RLEY-CORN, S. a'grain' of bailey; uſed 

To BA'RK, V. A. to ftrip off the rind of the | in long meafure as the third part of an inen. 
bark of a tree. „ 1 I BA*RLEY-MOW, S. a heap of barley laid to- 
To BA'RK, V. N. (beorcan, Sax.) to make a | gether and formed into a rick or ftack.  —+ 
noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm, J. BA'RM, 8. (from barm, Sax.) that which is put 

BA'REER, S. applied to litigious, noiſy, or | into drink to make it work „or into bread to ſwell it, 
clamorous perſons, it alludes to the-noiſe made by 2 | and make it light: called alſo yeaſt,  , 
dog. Applied to a perſon, who takes the bark off | BA RM, Adj. having been well fermented or 
1 a 5 I Worked with barm, or ycaſt. Windy cyder, or 
BARK WA, S. a market-town in Hertfordſhire. of harm beer. DLP). . p F 
It is a conſiderable thoroughfare in the north road, BA'RN, S. (of bern, Sax. from bers, Sax. - bar. 
with good inns, and is a populaus place. The | ley) a place, or houſe wherein any grain, hay, &c, 
church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, has | is ſtored, pn SJ ot Brand = 
an aiſle on each ſide, a tower with five bells, and a] BARNACLE, S. in natural hiſtory, the ſolan, 
turret clock. The bodily repreſentation. of the or Scotch gooſe, ſo called from its having been. ſup= 
Deity, like a man in a looſe robe down ta his feet, | poſed,-in the days of unfettered ignoratice, to have 
on ſome of the window panes, with the globe before | grown on trees. In farriery, an inſtrument made of 
him, and emblems. of the Six Days Creation, is | iron, which is faſtened to a horſe's noſe, when he is 
very groſs, and was placed there in the Roman ca- reftiff and not ſafe to be ſhod, when phyfic is ad- 
tholic times. Here are ſeveral handſome monu- | miniſtered, a vein is to be opened, or an inciſion 
ments; and about a mile off is Northamſted, a cha- made. JJ ˙ 
pel of eaſe to it. Its annual fair is on July 20, for þ BARNET, S. (Chipping, or High) a. place of | 
pedlary-ware. It lies fifteen miles ſouth of Cam- Hertfordſhire, in the St. Alban's W it is famous 
bridge, and thirty-ſix, north of London. car the deciſive battle fought there on Eaſter day, 

BARKHAMSTEAD, or BEREHEMSTEAD, 1468, between the houſes of York and Lancafter, 
S. anciently Durobrivae, a market-town of Hert- in which the famous eart of Warwick, with. many 
fordſhire. Here are the ruins of an old caſtle, | of the nobility, and 10, ooo men were killed, The 
which was very large and ſtrong,. on the north fide 


field of battle is ſuppoſed” to be a green ſpot near 
of the town, where the kings of Mercia refided : | Kikſend, between St. Alban's and Hatfield road, 3 
2 parliament was alſo held here in 697, and Ina's 


is little before they meet; and here, in the year 1740, 
laws, publiſhed. In this town was the famous meet- 4 ftone column was erected, with an inſcription, 
ing between William the Conquer and the Engliſh | 


iving an account of the battle. In the ſtreet are 
nobility, after the former had defeated Harold; the 


| fix alms-houſes for the like number of widows; 
iſſue of which was, that he was obliged to. ſwear. | alſo a free-ſchool-houſe, where nine children are 
be. would inviolably keep. the ancient. laws of the 


taught gratis, and all other boys at five ſhillings per 
kingdom: though he afterwards took away their | quarter. It lies eleven miles north-weſt of London: 
lands. The church of St. Peter is a handſome ſtruc- | the fairs are July the 24th, . and. 25th for. toys; 
ture, having many chapels and oratories : the chapel | Auguſt 24th, 25th, and'26th, for Engliſh, Wellh, 
of St. John is for the uſe of the maſter, uſher, and | and Scotch cattle; October 18th and 19th, for 
ſcholars of the free grammar ſchool, built by Dean | horſes, cows, and cheeſe. It is in the pariſh of 
Incent of St. Paul's: its rectory, is. in the gift of | Eaſt Barnet. Lat. gr deg. 42 min. N. Long, 
the prince of Wales. The town extends itſelf in} xo min. W. MERE] oo 
handſome buildings and a broad ſtreet, at the ſouth- BARNESLEY, or BLACK BARNESLEY, 8. 
eaſt end of which is St. Leonard's hofpital, and at. a well built and populous little market-town in the 
the other that of St. James's, It lies, 26 miles |, Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, Here manufactories of 
north weſt of London. On Shrove-Monday and | ron adi works are very flouriſhing. Whether 
W hit- Monday there are ſmall: fairs for cattle, and |; it is called Black Barneftey from its ſmoaky appear- 
on St. James's day another for cheeſe. Its market I ance, or from the moors near it, which look. all 
js on Saturday. Lat. 51 deg. 41:min. N. long. 40: like Bagſhot-heath, is uncertain. The annual fairs 


min. W. I here are on May 12, and October 10, for horned 
BA RKV. Adj. conſiſting of, or having the pro- cattle and horſes; and the laſt Wedneſday in Fe- 
perties of bark. | | . bruary, It has a market on Wedneſdays. It lies 

_ BARLEY, 8. (from bere, Sax.) in botany, || ten miles from Doncaſter, and one hundred and 
the grain from whence beer is extracted. Its ſeeds. ſeventy- ſive miles from London. 3 
are covered with a huſk, growing in a ſpike, and BARNSTABLE, or BARNSTAPLE, S. 2 
the grains beaxgded, When barley. is carried, it well built and populous borough and port-town of | 
ſhould be * rH dry; otherwiſe! if it be Racked | Devonſhire, with atone bridge ore ite river vn | 
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and à pott W common to it and Biddiford, 


hich is common to it and Biddi 
both» being contiguous, and trading towns. The 
ulph between Hartland point and the head-land of 
Baroſtable haven, is called . bay; at the 
eaſt end of "which the river Taw and Towbridge 
empty themſelves: at one mouth. It drives a good 
trade to Ireland in the herring fiſnery; and to the 
Britiſh colonies in America, Tt imports wine and 
other merchandiſes, and has a conſiderable commerce 
within-land, by its great market for Iriſh, wool, and 
arn, &c. with the ſerge markets of Tiverton and 
Trader, which carry on a trade here. On the north 
ſide are the ruins of a caſtle, - The fair on Septem- 
ber 19, is for cattle; and-the two great markets, ſo 
called, as having no charter for them, are on Friday 
before Aprit'21, and the ſecond Friday in December, 
for cattle, It is governed by a mayor and. twenty- 
four burgeſſes, two of which are aldermen, a high 
ſteward, and recorder. It ſends two members to 
parliament, Ties 30 miles north of Exeter, and 194 
weſt of London. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. Long. 
deg. 10 min. W. WT 1 80 
BARO METER, S. (from gage, Gr, weight, 
pure, Gr, to meaſure) in hydroſtatics, an inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the weight or preſſure of a column 
of air, to diſcover the heights of mountains, &c. 
which confiſts of a tube hermetically ſealed, filled 
with quickſilver, and immerged in a veſſel of the 
ame, | 
BA'RON, S. a term which formerly included all 
the greater nobility. Tt is now uſed as a degree of 
nobility, next below that of a viſcount, and above 
that of a baronet. Parliamentary barons are not 
barons by name only, but are all by birth, (except the 


biſhops) peers, or noblemen, and are ſummoned by 


the king: © To treat of the weighty affairs of the 


nation, and to give counſel upon them.” They 
have the following immunities and privileges; in 
criminal cauſes. they are judged by their peers only, 
are not put on oath, but deliver the truth ap Ho- 
your ; are not impannelled on a jury, not liable to 
the writs Lo capias eſoins; they had no co- 
ronet till Charles II. gave them a gold one with 
ſix pearls, The two archbiſhops and all the biſhops 
of England are parliamentary barons; and enjoy all 
the privileges of the others, excepting that they are 
not judged by their peers, for being not to be pre- 


ſent in ſanguinary cauſes, in ſuch caſes they are | 


judged as to fact by a jury of 13. It is often je- 
mented that the biſhops, though not liable to -be 


turned out, are far from being independant, for | 
thoſe who poſſeſs the leſs lucrative ſees, are in ex- 
pectation of tranſlations, and anxiouſly look up to, | 


Canterbury, Vork, Durham, & c. on which, ac-' 
count they are generally miniſterialiſts, unleſs they 
are men of great integrity. It is remarkable, that 
in this year, 1780, twenty-four, out of the twenty- 
3 vote entirely with the rig % Pe- 
erborouę onelt man! Barons of the 
e e e n 


— 


Exchequer, are four judges, who determine cauſes, 
| between the king and his ſubjects, in affairs relating 

to the revenue and the Exchequer. Barons of the 
Cinque ports, are members elected two. for each, 
who have ſeats in the houſe of commons. Baron 
and femme, in law, are huſband and wife. Baron 
and femme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms 
of a man and his wife ate borne per pale in the 
1 ſame eſcutcheon, the man's being on the dexter, or 
| right, and the woman's on the ſiniſter or the left 
fide; but if the woman be an heireſs, her coat muſt 
be borne on an eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pre- 
tence. ' A baron of beef, is when two ſirloins are 
not divided, but joined together by the backbone, 
| BA'RONAGE, S. (baronagium) the body of 
2 The dignity, or lands which give title to 
a baron, 


|. BA'RONESS, S. (baroneſſa, Ital.) the lady, or 


A 


in her own right, and conſequently her title here- 
ditary. The late ducheſs of Northumberland was 
a a baroneſs in her own right; and the title of baron 
deſcended from her to earl Percy, who is now a 


earl Percy being only by courteſy, 

BA'RONE „ S. the loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary, being below a baron and above 
a knight. It was founded by James I. A. D. 
1611; who allowed them to charge their coat with 

the arms of Ulſter, i. e. in a field argent, a hand 
gules. They take place according to the dates of 
their patents, in which the title of fir is peculiarly 
granted them ; though not dubbed knights they may 
claim it, and their patent is hereditary, being made 


of their bodies for ever. 

 BA'RONY, S. (baronia) the lordſhip, or fee 
of a baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal, | 
' © BA/ROSCOPE, S. an inſtrument to ſhew the 
' alteration of the weight of the atunoſphere, See 
BAROMETER. | 
BA'RRACK, S. (barraccan, Span.) ſmall huts 
| erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen along the ſhore, 
Likewiſe buildings raiſed to lodge ſoldiers in. 


| which drops by incifion from the pine tree c 
white, or marbled incenſe; the marbled is that 
which is very.clear and neat: the white is what is 
| termed the true gallipot. e - 
E | BA'RRATOR, 8. ¶ Barateur, Fr.) a litigious 
rſon,. one who is fond of quarrels and law ſuits, 
BA'RRATRY, S. (barratare, Fr.) in common 
law, the moving or maintaining of fuits in diſturb- 
ange of the peace; and the taking and detaining 
| houſes, land, &4, by falſe pretences. In a marine 


Werz or ſin ing: her, or embezzling the cargo. 
A 


ol 


wife of a baron, A baroneſs is ſometimes a pcereſs | 


lord of parliament as baron Percy ; the title of 


out to them and the heirs male Jawfully begotten 


' BA'RRAS, S. (Fr.) in natural hiſtory, a gam 


ſenſe, applied to the maſters or'crew of 4 ſhip, who! 
cheat the owners or inſurers, by dh the with, 


REL, 8. {barril, Spaii.) ah oblong veſſet : 
: ( eg .) 32 2 * made 
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made of fir, oak, beech, &c, wood, of a ſpheroidal,, 
or cylindrical form, made to contain, either dry, 
or liquid commodities, and uſed as a liquid or dry 
meaſure. The barrel contains in wine meaſure 31 
gallons and a half, beer meaſure 36 gallons, and 


ale meaſure 32, When uſed for a certain quantity 


of weight, it differs accarding to the commodities 
It contains; a barrel of Eſſex butter weighing 1oölb. 
and of Suffolk 256. The barrel of herrings ſhould 
contain 32 gallons wine meaſure, and 1000 herrings. 
The barrel of ſalmon 42 gallons, the barrel of eels. 
the ſame, and that of ſoap muſt wei b ag6 Ib. Ap- 
plied to a gun, that long cylindrical tube made of 
metal, through which it is charged, and from whence 
the exploſion. is made, Generally applied to any 
thing of a cylindrical form. In anatomy, 4 large 
cavity behind the tympanum, four or five lines deep, 
and five or fix broad, with a fine membrane. 
To BA'RREL, V. A. to put info, or incloſe in 
a barrel. Sometimes uſed with the particle up, 
BA'RREL-BELLIED, Adj. with a large pro- 
tuberant belly, | K = 
. BA'RREN, Adj. applied to animals or ſoils, not 
able to produce its like; applied to genius, not able 
to produce any thing new. 1 | 
 BA'RRENLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
produce nothing; in an unfruitful manner. 
 BA'RREN-WORT, S. (Sax.) a root or plant, 
” botany, a plant ſo called from its procuring ſte- 
rility. : | 
BA'RRF UL, Adj. full of impediments of ob- 
ſtructions. ; 5 34% 
BA'RRICADE, (Barricade, Fr.) any defence in 


the military art raiſed s om an enemy, haſtily made | 


with veſſels, carts, baſkets of earth, trees or palli- 
ſades. Figuratively, any thing which obſtructs or 
' hinders the motion of a thing. 
To BA'RRICADE, V. K. to ſtop up a paſſage. 
To hinder the advance or motion of any thing. 
BARRIC ADO, S. (barricade, Span.) in for- 
tification, a defence made with ſtakes ſhod with iron, 
croſſed at the top with battoons, and erected in paſ- 
ſages or breaches. . 
To BARRIC “ADO, V. A. to block up any 
.  paffage: to hinder an enemy from paſſing any defile 
or place, by putting obſtacles and impediments in 
his way. 5 e ROY 
8 BARRIER, S. (barriere, Fr. barriera, Ttal. 


ſometimes pronounced on the ſecond, and moſt gene- 


rally, though not moſt properly, on the firſt ſyllable) 
that which keeps an enemy off, or hinders him from 


entering into any country; a fence made at a paſ- | 


ſage, entrenchment, gate, &c, to ſtop up its entry, 
yr ſtakes four or five feet high, placed at eight 
or ten feet diſtance, with overthWrt rafters, in 
order to hinder either horſe or foot from facing an 


Entrance z and in the middle is a bar of wood, | 


moving at pleaſure. A 'bbundary, or Hatt to ſe- 
parate one thing from atigther,'' 


| - BARRISTER, 8. & perſon quilified, from his 
having performed his exerciſes at the inhs of courts, 


and by licence from the lord high chancellor, after 
a proper ſtanding, to plead the cauſes of clients in 
a court of juftice, "oo n 
| BA'RROW, S. (from beretue, Sax.) any carria 
moved or ſet in motion by the hand; hence a han 
barrow, is a frame of boards, on which things are 
carried by handles at its extremities betweeh - two 
men: a wheel-barrow, is that with one wheel at the 
head, by which it moves when puſhed forward by 
the handles at the other end. 5 
| To BA'RTER, V. A. (baratter, Fr.) to ex- 
change one thing for another; the original method 
of carrying on all trade and commerce, till the in- 
„ / S: $.- 
BA“ RTER, S. in commerce, the purchaſing one 


; 


another,” © | . . 

BA RTER ER, S. one who trades by exchanging 
one commodity for another r. 
' BA'RTERY, S. the exchanging of one com- 
' modity for another. Barter is moft uſed, 

| BARUTINE SILKS, S. (Perſ.) in commerce, 
ſilks which come from Perfia, by way of Seyde, 
| weighed by the damaſquin, which contains 600 
drachms, or near 41b. avoirdupois. ' 5 
BASE, Adj. (trom bas, Fr.) applied to actions 
proceeding from a mean, narrow, abject, and ſordid 
diſpoſition: applied to rank, low, mean, and void 
of dignity: applied to birth, deſcended from mean 
parents, ſometimes, begotten of parents who were 
never married: applied to metals, not agreeable to 
the ſtandard; counterfeit, or adulterated. In archi- 
tecture, the lower part of a column or pedeſtal, 
being the ſame to a column, as a ſhoe is to a man. 
Baſe of a triangle, is properly that fide parallel to 


the horizon. Baſe, in anatomy, is the broader or 
upper part of the heart to which the two auricles 
are affixed. Baſe fee, is a tenure in fee at the will 
of a lord. 7 ring of a cannon, is the great one 
next dehind the touch-hole. Baſe, in muſic, the 
large ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, See Bass. 

. BA'SENESS, S. applied to actions, that which 
is void of generoſity, magnanimity, or nobleneſs of 
| ſoul, and proceeds from a narrowneſs, or meanneſs 


| of ſpirit, including the idea of treachery, and an 


entire want of ſhame. Applied to metals, their want 
of the ſtandard value. Applied to birth, diſho- 
' nourable, or produced from unlicenſed embraces. 
Applied to ſound, low, grave, See Bass. = 


| amiſs, from a confetoufneſs of his own ignorance. 


| To BA'SH, V. N. (verbagſen, Belg.) to effect a 
perſon with ſhame, Obſolette. 
BASH AW, S. (paſcha, Turk.) a Tarkiſh ge- 
vernor of a. province, city, or diſtrict, who has but 


two horſe-tails carried before him, 5 
BA'SHFUL, Adj. a perſon. who is fobn put out 
of countenahice; one who is timorous of Having done 


BA SH 


| commodity by another, or exchanging one wate for 
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BA SHFULLV, Adv. in a timorous, ſheepiſh 
manner. - | | | 
BA'SHFULNESS, S. a timorouſneſs, fear, or 


ſhame, ariſing in a perſon's mind, from a conſci- 


ouſneſs of having done ſomething which will not 
bear examination, or' is amiſs. ſe is diſtinguiſhed 
from modeſty, becauſe that is founded in reaſon, but 
this in ſuſpicion and ignorance: modeſty likewiſe 
hinders a perſon from doing any thing unbecoming, 
but baſhfulneſs hinders us from doing any thing 
graceful, The one keeps us from committing any 
thing inconſiſtent with virtue; but the other keeps 
us from doing even our duty ; and expoſes us more 


to the commiſſion of vice, than a courageous per- 


| formance of virtue. 
BA'SIL, S. among joiners, the ſloping-edge of a 
carpenter's or joiner's tool, which varies according 
to the work it is to do, The ſkin of a ſheep 
tanned, In botany, a plant, named occymum. 
To BA'SIL, V. A. to grind away the edge of a 
tool to a certain thickneſs, or angle, Uſed with 
the particle away. . 
BASL'LICA, S. (from g, Gr.) in anatomy, 
the middle vein, riſing from the axillary branch, 
and running the whole length of the arm. | 
 BASFLIC, or BASI'LICAL, Adj. in anatomy, 
ſomething belonging or relating tothe baſilical vein, 


BA SILIC, S. (6afi/igue, Fr.) in architecture, | 
public hall, with two ranges of pillars, ailes or 
wings, and galleries over them; formerly uſed for 


the palaces of princes, and afterwards converted into 
courts of juſtice, and churches. 

BASI'/LICON, S. (Gr. Baανι] in pharmacy, 
an ointment called alſo tetrapharmacon, from its 
being compoſed of four ingredients, viz. refin, wax, 
pitch, and oil of olives. By ſome, of Burgundy 
pitch, turpentine, reſin, and oil. 

BA'/SILISK, S. (faowov;, Gr.) in natural hiſ- 
tory, a kind of ſerpent: about three palms long, 
with white ſpots on its crown, ſaid to drive all others 
away by its hiſſing, and to kill by its very look; 
called likewiſe a cockatrice, In gunnery, a ſpecies 
of cannon or ordnance of the larger ſort. Your 
greateſt cannons and bafiliſts.”” Bac. 
| BA'SIN, S. (baſſin, Fr. bacino, Ital. written baſon, 
but improperly, according to its etymology) a ſmal] 
veſſel to hold water, or other liquors. An hollow 
place which contains water; a pond ; a canal; a 
dock for repairing or building ſhips; a concave 
piece of metal made uſe of by opticians to grind 
their convex glaſſes in. A round ſhell, or caſe of 
Iron placed over a furnace, wherein hatters mould 
their hats. In anatomy, a round cavity in the form 
of a tunnel, between the anterior ventricles of the 
brain, the pituitory glands and the veins. Baſins, 
of a balance, are the ſame as: ſcales, one of which 
contains the weight, and the other the commodity 
whoſe weight is — n 1 | 
BASINGSTOKE, S. a large market-town in 


5 


* 
— 
| | 


. uſed for the baſs in concerts with hautboys. 


out one half, mz? 


the north part of Hampſhire, It has a good trade 
for corn, eſpecially barley, a great many malſters 
living in this place. It has a market on Wedneſ- 
days. Near this town a bloody battle was fought 
between the Saxons and Danes in 871; and from' 
it goes the great weſtern road to Whitchurch, Its 
annual fairs are on Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, 
Tor pedlary wares, and October 10, for cattle, and 
hiring of ſervants. Thoſe on Baſingſtoke-downs 
are on Eaſter Tueſday, and September 21, for 
cheeſe and cattle, It lies forty-eight miles ſouth- 
weſt of London. Lat. 51 deg. 20 min, N. Long, 
1 deg. 15 min. W. | | 
BA'SIsS, S. (Lat.) the foundation, or that on 
r any thing is eſtabliſhed, or ſupported. Sea 
ASE, f | 
To BA'SK, V. A. to warm by expoſing to, or 
laying in, the heat of the ſun, uſed with the par- 
ticles at or with, Neuterly, to lie in a warm place. 
BA'SKET, S. (baſged, Brit.) a veſſel made with 
twigs, ruſhes, &c. woven together. Baſket-hilt, 
applied to a ſword, is ſuch a one as reſembles 
a baſket by its lattices, and ſecures the whole hand 
from danger. A baſtet-woman, is one who plies at 


"| markets with a baſket, to bring home ſuch proviſions 


— 


as are bought there. 
BASON, 8. See BAs TW. 3 
BA'SS, S. (baſs, Ital.) in muſic, the loweſt of 
all the parts, which ſerves as a foundation to the 
others. That part of a concert, conſiſting of the 
graveſt, deepeſt, . and moſt ſolemn ſounds ; played 
on the largeſt pipes, or ſtrings of a common inſtru- 
ment, or an inſtrument longer than ordinary. 
 Counter-baſs is the ſecond, when there afe ſeveral in 
the ſame concert. Thorough-baſs, is that which 
proceeds without intermiſſion from the beginning to 
the end, and is the harmony made by baſviols, 
theorbo's, &. playing both while the voices ſing, 
and other inſtruments perform ; and alſo filling the 
Intervals when they ſtop. | 3 
 BA'SS, S. (from bas, Fr.) a mat uſed in churches 
to knee] on, made of ruſhes, in a cylindrical form, 
and ſtuffed with hay; commonly called a boſs. 
BA'SSO, S. (Ital. fee Bass) in muſic, ſome- 
times extended to the baſs univetſally, and at other 
— reſtrained to that only which is ſung, dee 
ASS, SEE | | 
BA'SSON, of BASSO'ON,' S. in muſic, a 
wind inftrument, blown with a reed, nine inches 
diameter at the bottom, with eleven holes ſtopped- 
like thoſe of a flute, divided” into two parts, and 


BA'SSO RELIEVO, S. (Ital.) in ſculpture, 
figures which do not ſtand out much beyond the: 
round, on which' they are carved. According to 
Felibie, when figures appear, with almoſt their 
full relievo, it is called alto relieub; when they ſtand 
relievi, and when they ſwell 


* 


| 


out leſs, baſſo relieve. © 


BA'SS* 


. not begotten in lawful marriage 


22 


Ess- KLAR. 3 8. "See 4650 © HOI $0 
BASS-VI'OL.,. S. à ſtringed muſical inſtrument. 
of the ſame form as the violin, but larger, ſtruck 
with a bow; and has eight ſtops divided by half 
ſtops and ſemitones.. Its ſound is more grave, ſweet” 
and majeſtic, than that of a Ons and ad a much 
nobler effect in a concert. 

BAS: ARD, S. (from baſtard, Brit.) one bak 
ef parents, which have not been lawfully married, 

and cannot inherit land as heir to his father. In 
the hundred of Middleton in Kent, whoever gets a; 


5 ve baſtard, forfeits all his goods and chattels to the 


king. Figuratively, any thing which degenerates 
from that which produces it; any thing perious, 
or pot genuine as, A baftard diamond.“ 

To BA'STARD, V. A. to convict of getting a 
baſtard; to prove a "perſon not en nn 
wedlock. 

To BASTARDLZk, v. A. to prove a: : perſon 
to get a baſtard.” 

. BA!'STARDLY, Adv. like a baſtard ;.in a de- 

zenerate, ſpurious manner. 

BAS TARD V, S. in law, an lat el Rate of 
biedb, wherein a perſon is produced from a couple 
| hot married, and is therefore diſabled from ſucceed- 
ing to an inberitance.” I 
o BA'STE, V. A. (part. paſſ. bafttd or baften) 
to beat with a Kick, In cookery, to moiſten meat 
while roaſting, with butter, or dripping. Among 
| 8 rom baſter, Fr. to ſtiteh; to ſew two 
ſelvedges together, 

" BASTY E, S. a royal caſtle built by Charles V. 
in 1369, for the defence of Paris, now uſed as a 

ace of confinement for tate priſoners. 


BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, S. (ba/to- 


uniſhment inflicted by the Turks, of beating 

: 6 10 es of à perſon's feet with a heavy, piece of 
s = having a large knob. or round head at the 
end. 

To BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, V.A. 
to heat with a ſtick or cudge]: to beat on the ſoles 
of the feet, like the Turks, 

BA“STION, S. (Fr.) in fortification, 2 | Jarge 

of earth faced 4 . ſods, ſeldom with brick 
? wag. of ſtanding out from a rampart. - 

BA'STON, or BATOO' N, S. (Fr.) in n 
tecture. a mould at te baſe of a: column called a tere. 
In heraldry, a kind of bend, only one-third. of the 
uſual breadth, of the bend, not reaching quite a- croſs 
the. ſhield, a ſign of baſtardy, and ought not to be 
removed till the third generation. 

„BA T, S. (bat, or batt, Sax.) any large club; 
particularly one: curved, and flat on one fide towards 
the bottom, uſed in the game of cricket. 

BA T, S. in natural hiſtory, an animal with the, 
body of a mouſe, and wings like a bird, conſiſting of a 


membrane, which it 2 its —.— z -it pro- 


| Cues me ſuckles its young Ea 


8 mY Cos 


* Cen 
9 4 
. 


14; 


. . never 


only i in fummer _— In Africa, they Hays tails. - 5 
as long as mice; at C na, _ large :ag 9 


zits firſt a 
fligut in the du 
ſuit of gnats and inſects. 


|- wherever it can find it. 


a ſecond elevation; ſo that if it happens to ſtrike 
can eſcape. 


ſant evenings, when its prey are generally ar 


generally the chink of à building in a ruinous 
or the hollow of a _ 


of winter, the bat prepares for its ſtate. of | ifeleſs_. 


be ſafe from- interruption, to where it may 
node, Fr.) the act of beating with a ſtick or cudgel. : 
buildings in a ruinous fituations. the:roofs of houſes, 


by the hind feet, and cloſely 
membranes. of: the fore feet, eee s 


two rows of trees always green, and which st all- 


| times afford a refreſhing aſe when the . 


ſubſlances, ſuch as 2 cheefe, pes 2 | 


lets, and are delicate eating; at 
ſaid to be as large as foxes; and in 


eng; hey 


dangerous on account of their getting into a = ; 
bers, and faſteyi a 


an-a-perſon's legs, arms, &c. while 
ſleeping, and blies ing him, unleſs prevented, to death. 
The ſpecies of bat moſt common in England, makes 
ce early in ſummer, and begins ite? 

of the evening. It uſuall haunts: 
— ſides of woods, glades, and ſhady walks; and 
frequently ſkims; along tho ſurface of water 8 pur - 
Theſe, however, are not 
its only food, for it will not refuſe meat of any kind, 
The flight of the bat is a. 
laborious irregular movement, and, when inter- 
rupted in its courſe, it finds it difficult to prepare for 


againſt any object, and falls to the ground, it ſeldom? 
t never appears but in the moſt plea<1 | 


and 'always flies in purſuit with its mouth : 
At other times it continues in its retreat, which is: 1 


Even in ſummer, s, 
little animal ſleeps the greateſt part of its time, ne- 
ver venturing out by day-light, nor in rainy even- 
ings. It is in queſt of prey but a ſmall part of the” 
night, as it preſently ſatisfies the demands of hun- 
ger, and returns again to its hole. At the ap roothy 


1 


inactivity, and always preſers a place where: it may | 
veniently and warmly lodged. It retires into cares, 


ar hollow trees, where it remains during the whele 
winter, in a ſtate of torpid ĩnactivity; ſuſpended: | 
wrapped 1, in the 
the ex- 
ternal damps that ſurround. it. This is the only 
| animal that will venture to remain in frightful ſub⸗ 
terranean abodes, where it continues in a: fate of 
torpidity, unaffected by eyery change of weather. 
This bat, ſo common in Great- Britain, may be 
conſidered as an harmleſs, inoffenſive animal; thou h | 
it ſometimes ſteals into a Landler and, like 1 mouſe, 
commits its petty thefts upon the fatteſr par ts of 
bacon. But this does not often happen, it being 
principally. employed in purſuing iniects that are 
_ more oni to us ow this animal zu. Lager 1 
l be. 4 b ; 5 A 
BATAVIA, an exceeding fine town. in the Eaſt | 
Indies, is sed in the iſland of Java, ory is the 


capital of the Dutch Eaſt-India ſettlements-. The 


ſtreets are long and broad, all drawn by a line, wüh 
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Moſt of the ſtreets are thirty feet broad, and on both 


ſides near the houſes paved with bricks. There are 
eight principal ſtreets, of which Princes-ſtreet is 


the chief, It begins at the point of the caſtle, and 
runs in a ſtraight line to the town-houſe, This is 


on the eaſtern ſide of the river that runs through 


the town. The weſtern bank of the river is planted 


with- pleaſant trees, and adorned with houſes, all | 
in a ſtraight line, as far as the Dieſt-gate, There are 


fourteen ſtreets with canals in the middle, Among 
the public buildings, the church called the Croſs 
Church is the chief It is built all of ſtone, and 
has a ſteeple in the middle, finely adorned with iron 
work : this church has a great deal of fine carving, 
and excellent workmanſhip, both within and with- 
out. The town-houſe ſtands very neat the centre 
of the city, in a ſpacious ſquare, There are ſeveral 
ſtructures which properly belong to the Eaſt- India 
company, wherein the artificers are lodged, and their 
goods, ſtores, and rice laid up. They have parti- 
cular markets for fiſh, rice, fleſh, fowls,” and fruit. 
The caſtle is of a quadrangular form, with two baſ- 
tions that front the city. The weſt ſide of the river 
waſhes the walls of the caſtle, which is incloſed by 
part of the city, and lies open on that ſide. The 
other two baſtions face the ſea, and all the baſtions, 
as well as the curtains, are faced with white ſtone, 
from the bottom to the top. The ditch is very 
broad and deep, and is incloſed with a quickſet 
hedge, In this caſtle the governor of all their do- 
minions in the Indies reſides, and- all the members 
of the council dwelling at Batavia; as alſo the head 
factors, and other neceſſary officers belonging to the 
company. The palace of the governor ſurpaſſes 
all the reſt, Long. 105 deg. 5 min. E. Lat. 6 veg. 
10 min. 8. The land which ſurrounds the city is 
all well cultivated with rice, ſugar-canes, | gardens, 
orchards, country houſes, wharfs, and ſugar-mills, 
which are all of great conſequence to this city. 
There are likewiſe four gunpowder-mills, a corn- 
mill, a ſaw-mill, and a paper- mill. 
at certain diſtances from the city, to keep the bar- 
barous inhabitants in awe, that the reſt may-man 
their buſineſs with ſecurity. The inhabitants of 
Batavia are either citizens or ſervants of the com- 
pany, and are of divers nations ; but the Dutch ex- 


the reſt both in riches and dignity, and enjoy 
e 


the places of honour and profit. government 


is the ſame as in the United Provinces, and conſiſts 


of ſix peculiar colleges, or councils, 3450-4 
| BA'TCH, S. (pezhb, Sclav.) the quantity of 
bread baked at one time, Figuratively, that which 
reſembles ſome other thing in qualities. 
BA'TCHELOR, 8. See BacnxLoR, 
To BA'TE, M. A. to leſſen a demand, or lower 


the price of a commodity, To abſtain, or refrain 


from a thing. To except, or take away. '** Bate 

but the laſt, and 'tis what I would fay.” Dzvv. 

Neuterly, to grow leſs, To flacken, or make lower, 
5 wi N | £ 


There are forts 


| applied to motion, or paſſion. Uſed with the par- 
| ticle of, before the thing leſſened, | 5 

- BAT-FOU'/LING, a method of catching birds 
in the night, practiſed by lighting ſtraw or carrying 
a lantern near the buſhes, which being beat with a 
Kick, they fly towards the light, and are caught 
with nets provided for that purpoſe. TY 

BA'TH, S. (bath, Sax.) a ſufficient quantity of 
| water collected into ſome convenient place for per- 
| ſons to waſh in. They are divided into hot and cold. 
The hot bath is that whoſe waters are warm. The 
moſt celebrated of this kind in England are thoſe 
near Wells, in Somerſetſhire, and owe their warmth 
to an admixture of ſulphur, ſalt, and ſteel, with 
which they are impregnated. They are of great uſe 
[ in diſorders of the head, palſy, diſeaſes of the ſkin, 
| ſcurvy, ſtone, conſtipations of the bowels, and moſt 
chronical diſorders. Cold bathing operates both, by 
its cold and conſtringing power. It diſſolves the 
| blood, removes any viſcid matter adhering to the 
| ſides of the veſſel ; generates ſpirits, forces urines, 
and removes obſtructions in the viſcera, Knights of 
| the bath, are ſo called fram their being uſed to bathe 
formerly before their creation ; they ſeem to have 
been inſtituted by Richard II. extended by Henry IV. | 
 and.revived b — I. his preſent majeſty's noble 
great grand- father and progenito. 

BA TH, S. a city of Somerſetſhire, ſituated on a 
plain not very large, and ſurrounded by hills of an 
equal height, from which ſeveral ſprings, highly 
beneficial to the town, take their riſe, The waters 
of theſe ſprings are an effectual remedy to ſuch 
bodies as peccant humours have rendered dull and- 
heavy. The ſtrength of the humour is abated, the 
patient being thrown into a ſweat by their heat. The 
three moſt noted of theſe baths are called, the croſs 
bath, the hot bath, and the king's or royal bath. Theſo 
ſprings are ſaid to have been diſcovered by a Britiſh 
king called Bleyden Doyth, i. e. Bleyden the Sooth- 
ſayer: but ſuch traditions deſerve very little notice. 
Bath has been a flouriſhing place, both for the woot- 
len manufacture, and the great reſort of ſtrangers. 


| Its antiquity is evident, from ſome Roman images 


and inſcriptions; but the letters of theſe have been 
ſo worn by time, that they are hardly legible. Bath 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, common council, 
&c. and has two markets, on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day z it has two fairs, held on February 3, and 
June 29, for caitle, There is a bridge over the 
Avon, which river, not many years ſince, was made 
navigable to Briſtol, The two ſeaſons for drinking 
Bath waters are the ſpring and fall ; the ſpring begins 


with April and ends with June, the. fall with Sep- 


tember, and ends at December : the ſpring ſeaſon is 
the beſt for health, and the fall for pleaſure, The 
common charge for bathing is two ſhillings each 
time; that is, a ſhilling for the chair, ſix - pence for 
linen, and ſix- pence to the guide. The hot ſprings. 
of this city exbale a kind of miſt, which ig not of a 
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very agreeable ſmell, on account of the ſulphureous 
particles wherewith they abound. That called the 
Croſs Bath is of a genile moderate warmth, for 
which reaſon a perſon may ſtay much longer in it 
It is incloſed with a wall, on the 
ſides of which are ſeats, at the end galleries for 
muſic, and the ſpectators, under which are flips, or 
ranges of ſmall drefling-rooms, one of which ranges 
are for the gentlemen, and the other for the ladies, 


two individuals is frequently, but improperly, called 
a battle. A battle ſuppoſes a number on both ſides; 
«©. When. clad moſt dreadful in the battle's front.“ 
 GuoveR's Leonidas. Battle ſometimes ſtands, for 
part, or a diviſion, of an army. But the word is 
| uſed in this ſenſe only by authors, whoſe language 
is now become obſolete, However, the middle of 
e a e e by the name of the main 
tile. 129 128 355 TELE ES 


who being dreſſed in linen habits, go both together 
into the water, the men keeping on one fide, and the 
women on the other. This bach fills in ſixteen 
hours. The Hot Bath, ſo called from its being 
hotter than the Croſs Bath, is fifty-eight feet and a 
half diſtant form the former. This bath has a well, 
which not only ſupplies its own pump with water, 
but that of the Croſs Bath, by means of pipes. 
BATTA'LIA,' S. (from Battaglia, Ital.) the 


drawing up yy in order of battle. e 
BAT TA'LION, S. (Batallion, Fr.) a ſmall body 
of infantry drawn up in order of battle, A battalion 


ſeldom falls ſhort of 7, or exceeds 800 men. It is 
nerally ranged in ſix ranks. % 
BAT TEL, S. a town in Suſſex, built in a plain 
formerly called Heathfield. This name was given 
it, becauſe the great battle between king Harold and 
William the Conqueror was fought near it. At 
firſt it was only a monaſtery, built and endowed by 
William the Conqueror, who, having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of England, ſettled here a convent of Bene- 
dictine Monks, to pray for the fouls of thoſe who 
had been ſlain in battle. But houſes were built by 
the monaſtery, and theſe in proceſs of time formed a 
town. a a 
BAT TEN, S. a name given by workmen to a 
long thin piece of wood, of an inconſiderable 
breadth, ſeldom exceeding four inches; it is gene- 
rally about an inch thiek. Its length is pretty conſi- 
ſiderable, but varies at the workman's pleaſure. 
- To BA“T TEN, V. A. (from batten, Teut.) to 
glut, or ſatiate one's ſelf; to grow fat; to live 
huxuriouſly. Applied to land, to make fruitful. 
Neuterly, to grow fat, to indulge one's ſelf. - 
To BA'TTER, V. A. (battre, Fr.) to beat; to 
beat down : moſt commonly applied to the battering 
of walls by engines, cannon, &c. When applied to 
perſons, it ſignifies to wear out with uſe or ſervice. 
BA'I'TER, S. in cookety, a mixture of: flour, 
eggs, and milk, beaten together with ſome liquor. 
It is called · batter, on account of its being beaten. 
BA'TTERY, S. one Who batters-; in fortifica- 
tion, a place where artillery is planted, in order to 
play upon the enemy. In law, the beating any 
perſon unjuſtly : the perſon ſo injured has a right 
to indi the gther party; but if the plaintiff made 
the firſt aſſaults the defendant is diſmiſſed, and the 
plaint ff liable to*be fined for his unjuſt ſuit, 
BATTLE, S. {battatle; Fr.) an engagement be- 


tween two numerous bodies of men, The fight of | 


| - BATTLE-AX, 8. a. weapon 


| BA'TTLEDOOR, s. an inſtrument uſed 
| ſtrike a ſhuttle cock; it conſiſts of a handle and 


; Te BA'TTLE, V. A, (batailler, Fr.) to. engage 
in battle, or contend in any manner whatever. | 
'  BATTLE-ARRAY, S. arrangement or order 
of battle; the proper diſpoſition of men in order to 
engage an enemy. . _ ; 55 
uſed in former 
times; frequent mention is made of it by the hiſto- 


| rians, though none of them have left us a deſerip- 


tion of it. | 


to 


broad blade, ' iy 20 hag na ber ay 
 _ BA'TTLEMENTS, S. (batiment, Fr.) notches 
on the top of a tower, wall, ;parapet, &c, to look 
through in order to annoy an enemy. 


| circumlocution, or the frequent repetition. of the 
ſame word without any reaſon. +4 
BAT TON, S. (Fr, ſee BasTon) a truncheon 
ſtaff, borne by a marſhal as a mark of his dignity 
likewiſe, any ſhort ſtick or club, LT TRE EY 
BAVARIA, S. one of the nine circles. into 
which Germany is divided. It was firſt governed 
by kings, and afterwards by dukes, till Maximilian I. 
who had the dignity of elector conferred on him, 
together with the Upper Palatine, by the emperor 
Ferdinand II. in 1623, as a reward for the ſetvices. 
he performéd in the war againſt the unfortunate 
Frederic V. ſon»in-Jaw to James I. king of Great 
Britain, who was choſen king of Bohemia; and, in. 
the event, ſtripped of all his territories, It is 
bounded on the eaſt by Auſtria and Bohemia, on. 
the ſouth by Carinthia and Tirol, on the well by 
Suabia and Franconia, and on the north by Upper 
Saxony. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth is 
190 miles, and its greateſt breadth from eaſt to welt 
115 but every way variouſly indented, The ait 
of Bavaria is healthy, the foil abounding with corn 
and paſture. There are many foreſts and mountains 
in this country; the former yielding veniſon, and 
the latter mines of copper with ſome ſilver; as alſo 
quarries of marble, The principal rivers of Ba- 
varia are, 1. the Danube, which running through 
it from eaſt to weſt, divides that part of the circle 
called the Upper Palatinate, from the duehy; and 
waſhes in its courſe, Newbury, Ratiſbon, and 
Paſſau. 2. the Lech. 3. the Inn. 4. the Amber, 
5. the Saltz, Befides the abovementioned, here are 
imaller ſtreams; as Altmuhl, Nabe, Rogen, &c. 
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Though the Bavarians are reckoned rude, yet they 
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ace as hoſpitable and courteous as any of the Ger- 
mans. The abſolute government of their prince 
| keeps them poor, whilſt their elergy ſuffer them to 


continue in deplorable ignorance with +, oh to re- 


ligion, moſt of their worſhip being paid to ſaints 
and images. They are much more ſuperſtitious 
than the Suabians, there being hardly a town where 
ſome bone or relic is not held in higher veneration 
than the welfare and honour of their country. 
They are, however, more polite and ingeniony than 
the Suabians ; but though they cultivate the ſciences, 


they are more expert in arms than arts; and are, * 


general, good ſoldiers. The principal places are, 
Amberg, the capital, and Hockſtedt, famous for 
the duke of Marlborough's victory over the French, 
in 1704. Ses Gan. 
BAU'BLE, S. a play thing, and figuratively, 
any thing of a trifling inlignificant nature. 
BAW D, S. (baude, Fr.) a perſon of either ſex 
who lives by procuring women for lewd purpoſes. 
BAW/DILY, Adv. in an obſcene, or unchaſte 
mund TT LR 3 5 
BAW DIN ESS, S. applied to diſcourſe, ſuch as 
is unfit for chaſte ears; applied to behaviour, or 
manner, ſüch as ſhocks the ſight of modeſty ; and 
includes in its ſecondary idea, an entire diſregard to 
decorum, decency, or'ſhame. © | | 
BAW/DRY, S. (contrated from bawdery) the 
ating like a bawd in dringing perſons together for 
immodeſt purpoſes. 'Applied to language, that 
which is unchaſte and obſcene. 1 
BAW DV, Adj. that which expreſſes obſcenity 
or unchaſte ideas in plain terms, and carries with it 
the idea of impudence. 3 | 


BA'WDY-HOUSE, 8. a place where ſtrumpets 


carry on their immodelty, and proſtitution is prac- 


tel., 

To BA! WL, V. A: (balo, Lat.) to cry or ſpeak 
any thing with a loud voice; a low term; and 
—— with it the idea of ſomething mean and in- 

e e DI RS! | "0 

BAY, S. (badius, Lat, bay, 12 applied to the 
colour of a horſe, is that which inclines to red, and 
approaches near to a cheſnut; horſes of this kind 


have. black manes, which diſtinguiſh them from 


ſorrel. The light and -gilded bays have a greater 
caſt of the yellow; the. dun, ſcarlet, and bloody 
bay, a greater mixture of red; and the cheſnut bay, 
that which reſembles the colour of a cheſnut. i 


BA'Y, 8. (baye, Belg.) in geography, a part of 


the ſea which runs into the land, and is broader. in 
the middle than at its firſt entrance, called the 
mouth, | 8 | 

BA'Y, S. (baiart, Ital. to bark, alluding to the 
barking of dogs at a ſtag in theſe circumſtances) 
hzuratively,, the ſtate of one ſurrounded by enemies, 
which cannot be eſcaped but by making head againſt 
them. In architecture, uſed to dern the large- 


neſs of a building: thus a barn, which has a floor 


. 


* 
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| 


| 
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| 


their prey. | 2 
|  BA'Y-SALT, S. ſalt made of ſea water, ex- 


* 


is waſhed b 


and "two heads, is called a barn and two bays. In. 
i 


botany, the /aurus, a kind of evergreen, which. 
uſed to be formed into wreaths as a reward for. 
poets, &c, Hence it is uſed as a token of honour, 


and a mark of merit. a 


| To BA'Y, V. N. (abayer, Fr.) to bark at; 


to ſurround, in the ſame. manner, as -hounds do 


haled by the heat of the ſun, and derives its name. 
from its colour. : 
BA'YONET,, S. (bayonette, Fr.) a ſhort broad 


dagger made lancet faſhion, with a round hollow. 


iron handle, which goes over the muzzle of a muſ- 


quet and fixes it to it. It is of great ſervice in. 


paſſing defiles, defends.the foot againſt the horſe; and, 


when ammunition is ſpent, is no bad reſource, 

_ BDE'LEIUM, S. (na, Heb.) a kind of aro- 
matic gum, which according to Joſephus and Sir, 
Walter Raleigh, drops from a tree reſembling an, 
olive; now brought from the Levant, and men- 
tioned in Gen. xi, 12, _ ., 


TO BE, V. S. (from beon, Sax.) an auxiliary 
verb by which we form the paſſive ; ſometimes uch 1 * 


to affirm the ſtate or condition of a thing, and at 
others its exiſtence. To be reſerved for a perſon 3. 
future, in oppoſition to preſent, ** Man never 4; 
but always to be bleit.” Pops, .. f 


BE, an article uſed in compoſition and bocrowed; 


"% 


from the Sax. ſometimes a mere expletive, and: - 
otherwiſe ſignifies upon, about; as, to be-ſpatter, to. 


be-ſprinkle.. wy 

BEACH, S..that part of the ſea ſhore which; 
its waves, 

BEA'CHED,. Adj. that which is expoſed to, 
the waves. 


BEA'CHY, Adv. that which abounds in 


beaches. | 


 BEA'CON, S. (from beacn, Sax.) a ſiznal, or 
combuſtibles raiſed on an eminence to be fired as. 
the ſignal of an enemy's approach. 
marks erected at ſea, for the ſecurity of veſſels. 
 BEA'CONAGE, S. a tax. paid for the uſe and: 


maintenance of a beacon. , EE 
BEA CONSFIELD, S. a ſmall market-town, 
in Buckinghamſhire, on the Ox ford- Road; it has 


ſome tolerable inns, and ſtands on a dry hill. It, 
ave birth to the celebrated poet Edmugd Waller, 

ſq; . who had a, good eſtate and ſeat here, The 
celebrated Burke, ſuppoſed to be. the author. of the 
letters of Junius, now reſides at this ſeat. It lies. 
eight miles from Marlow, and twenty-one miles. 
weſt of London, Its market is on Thurſday ; and; 
its fairs are February 13, and Holy Thurſday, for. 
horſes, cows, and ſheep. 

BEA'D, S. (bead, Sax.) ſmall round pieces of; 


glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving on a ſtring which. 


runs through them, uſed by thoſe of the Romiſh 
church to count their ſins and prayers, on: hence 
to 
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to tell beads, or be at one's beads, ſignified | to be at 
| prayers. Likewiſe uſed as ornaments for women, 
and worn round their necks in necklaces. 


| Fi "Uſa. 
tively, any thing 'of a round or ſpherical form. 
« Beads of ſweat.” SHAKEsP., In architecture, a 
round moulding or aſtragal carved ſo as to reſemble 


« 


a: necklace, 8 . 1 
(Belg. bidello,) in law, a pub- 
lic crier, or officer at a court, who cites people to 
appear; one whoſe office is to puniſh, or apprehend 


ſtrollers, vagrants, and petty offenders in a pariſh. 


At the univerſity, one who walks before the maſters 


in public proceſſions. Squire beadles are thoſe who 
attend peculiarly on the'vice- chancellor, give notice 


of convocations at each college, and are generally 


maſters of arts. . . | 
' BE'ADROLL, S. (from beads, Sax. a prayer, 
and roll) a liſt or catalogue of a certain number of 
prayers, for ſouls of the dead, which are generally 
counted by the members of the Romiſh church on 
their. beads. BER CE! | 


- BE'ADSMAN, S. one who devotes himſelf in- 


tirely to prayer; one who undertakes or profeſſes to 


pray for another. | 


EA'GLE, S. (biggles, Fr.) in 


ſize, known by its deep ſound, and uſed in courſing 
hares. 


BE AEK, S. (ber, Fr. beck, Belg.) the bill of a 


bird, or any thing which reſembles it. A pointed 
piece of braſs fixed at the end of the veſſels of the 
ancients, with which they uſed to damage the hulls 
of an enemy in an engagement. In farriery, a 
Jittle ſhoe about an inch long turned up, and 
faſtened in upon the fore part of the hoof. In 


geography, a ſharp promontory, like the ſpout of a 


cup, ſo called from its reſembling the | beak of a 
bird. I” 2 | | 


BEAKED, Adj. ſharp pointed, reſembling the | 
beak of a bird. | 


BE'AL, S. (bella, Ital.) a pimple, or any erup- 


tion in the ſkin, which raiſes or protuberates beyond 


A welk. | 


it, | 
BE'AM, S. (baum, Teut.) in building, a large 


piece of timber, meaſifring more in length than 


thickneſs, generally the largeſt picce of wood lying 
acroſs the walls of a building, ſupporting the prin- 
cipal rafters of the roof, In hunting, the branches 
or horns of a ſtag. The pole, or that piece of 
wood in a coach. or chariot, which runs between 
the horſes. Applied to a ſhip, the large main croſs 


| timbers, preventing the ſides of a ſhip from falling 
together, and ſupporting the decks and orlops. 
Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood placed 


lengthways on the back part of the loom, on which 
the threads of the warp are rolled, and enrol as the 
work advances. Likewiſe the cylinder, or round 
piece of wood, 'on which the ſtuff is rolled, as it is 
weaved, placed on the forepart of the loom, A ray 


IH „ 
| natural hiſtory, 
an Engliſh hound, or hunting dog, of a ſmaller 


} 


4 To tell thee how I hate thy beams.” Par. 
: 


which the. hooks are faſtened. Beam compaſſes ate 
long radii, and uſed in drawing, wall dials. 
dart rays. 


BE AMx, 
radiant. Applied to deer, having horns. 


omitted, like the a in 
| bor e, and the part paſſive, bore, or borne) in its pri- 


Joined with charges, to defray, or pay: 


to ſuffer without remonſtrance, or complaint. 


of light darted or emitted from any lumi 00 7 "EY 55 
Applied to an anchor, the ſtraight part or ſhank, to 


made with ſliding ſockets, to draw circles with very 


1 * 
* 8. 


ke BE'AM, V. N. (from beam, Sax.) to emit cr 


. 3 OS SH 7 2 
Adj. that which darts rays; ſhining, 


BEAN, S. (Sten, Sax.) in botany, a well-known 


I | 9:60 
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To BEA'R, V. A. (pronounced as if the f was 
the o in dare, the preter. is. kare,..or 


pulſe. 


mary ſenſe, to ſupport, ſtand under, .or; carry a 
burden. To deliver or carry; to wear, Uſed with 
name, to go by : ** bere that name.” Davp. 77 


bear up, to ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep from falling, 


To endure, To permit, or ſuffer without: reſent- 
ment; to countenance, or encourage; to uce, 
or bring forth. Joined with 3 ner | 
« Your teſtimony bear.“ * Bear: witneſs.” Davy. 
what that will bear your charges.” Davp. To 
ward, or defend from, or elude.  **.It cannot bear 
off a greater blow.” Hayy. , Likewiſe to. carry 
away by violence. To bear. down, to overcome, or 
carry along with one like 2 rotrent... „ He bore 
down all oppoſition.” e Juſtled,' bore down one 
another.” HARwW. Uſed with hard, tp urge, preſs, 
or importune. ** Cæſar doth bear me Bard. SHAK. 
Uſed with the particle on, to incite, flimulate, or 
ſuſtain a perſon in an attempt. Confidetice, then 
bore thee on.” Par. Loſt. To bear a bead, in difſtil- 
lery, to ſhew itſelf to be proof by frothing when 
ſhook, To bear a body, in painting, capable of 
being well ground down, and mixing with oil, ſo 
as not to ſhew any grits or particles. Ty bear a 


price, to ſell well, or at a certain value. To bear 


out, to ſupport, to maintain, to ſecond, to defend, 
Uſed neuterly, to endure the frowns of 2 

10 
produce fruit, applied to vegetables. Bring 4a bear, 
to ſucceed, or anſwer a perſon's expectations. In 
navigation, uſed with in, to ſail towards; uſed 
without the particle, to lay or be ſituated, To bear 
upon, or again/t, to act, or exert in action. : 


BEAR, S. (pronounced as if the e was dropped, 
like the à in fare, bera, Sax.) in natural hiſtory, 2 
wild beaſt with long ſhaggy hairs, hooked claws, 
feeding on fruits, honey, bees, and fleſh. The 
females go no longer than thirty days, when they 
generally produce five. young ones. In the winter 
they ſleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months, ſo as hardly to be wakened by blows; 
and, though they faft all that while, ore fat. 
Their fkins are uſed for houſings, thoſe of their 
young for muffs, and they are reckoned 4 the 
| | re 
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French 2 cure for the king's'evil, rheumatiſm, and 
ut. In aſttonomy, applied to two'conftellations. 
in the northern hemiſphere; called the greater, and the 
15. In the tail of che laſt is the pole Nay, deper 
Ates above two degrees from 'the pole: 
BEARALS TON, 9. a poor borough of Deyon-' 
ſhite, upon the river Tamer, or Tave, and bor- 
 dering on Cornwall.“ It is governed b E Portrieve, 
and lies ten miles north of Hymeuth, und 212 welt: 
of London. It "ſends two members to parliament; 
the burgagecholders,” who pay three-perice'or more 
to the lord of the mandr, being the only voters. It 
is only a hatslet in the pariſh of Beurferrero. 
 BEA'/R-GARDEN,' S. # place wherein bears 
are kept ſor.- diverſion.” 
- where low diverſions are 
confuhon are euſtnn¹õjTοn’d. 
BEA'R-GARDEN, Adj. uſed in ©familiar diſ- 
courſe, to imply. a want. of regularity, order, and 
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BE ARD, S. (the + is pronounced long, 28 if 
the a was dropped, beard, Sax.) the hair which 
rows on à perſon's” cheeks, lips, and chin, which 
. givem no ſmall cauſe of contention in the mili- 
tary,” civil, and eccleſiaſtie world. The Chineſe 
are very fond of Jong ones, but nature having been 
very ſparing to them, they lock on the Europeans as 
very great men on account of this advantage in that 
refpe@; Applied to vegetables, it | fignifies the 
ne row on the cars of corn, In an 
arrow, it is t Farb, or forked point at the head. 
In a horſe, that which bears the curb of a bridle, | 
In aſtronomy, the beard of à comet, is the rays 
emitted towards the part to which it moves. Uſed 
with the particle to, it ſignifies the face, and includes 
the idea of defiance. © Jeer'd—Their 'reverend 
perſons to my beard.” HuD. This is a low phraſe. | 
To BE'ARD, V. A. to take a perſon by the 
beard, including the idea of ſtrength, and contempt | 
in the agent. 
defy a perſon. 3 


BE'ARDED, Adj. applied to perſons, one having 


1 


a beard ; applied to vegetables, that which has long [ 


ears, like thoſe growing on the ears of corn. Ap- 
— to inſtruments, that which is forked like a 
fiſh- hook, not eaſily to be pulled out; gagged. 
BE'ARDLESS, Adj. without a beard. Figu- 
wang, young, or not arrived to the ſtate of man- 


 BE'ARER, S. one who carries, or conveys a 
thing from one to another, peculiarly applied to a 
perſon who carries; one who wears, applied to 
dreſs; one who ſupports, or ſuſtains, _— to 
dignity. That which produces or yields fruit, ap- 
plied to vegetables. In common, the perſon, who 
preſents a bill for payment; or a letter requiring 
an anſwer. © Pleaſe to ſend an anſwer by the 
bearer.” In architecture, a poſt, or brick wall 


che carrying a burden. In 


N any place 
exhibi 


Figuratively, to oppoſe publicly ; to 


timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or prevent its bear- 
ing with its whole weight at the two ends. In he- 
raldty, See SUPPORTERS, At 
BEA'R-HERD, S. 6ne who 
looks-after bears. | 
BEA'RING, S. the act of ſupporting a weight; 
graphy and naviga- 
tion, the fituation of one place to another, with 
* * to the points of the compaſs. In archi- 
tecture, the ſpace between the two fixed extremes, 
if it has no other ſupport; or that between one 
ee and a poſt, &c. trimmed up to ſhorten its 
caring. 5 | 
 BEA'R-WARD, S. one who keeps a bear. 
BEAST, S. 8 as if the a was dropped, 
and the „ doubled : befte, Fr. beflia, Lat.) an animal 


< 


not endued with reaſon, generally applied to fout- 


footed animals, and having no other covering or 
dreſs, but that which nature has furniſhed him with. 
Figuratively, a. perſon who acts inconſiſtent with - 
the character of a rational creature. 
| BE/ASTLINESS, S. that which is unworthy - 
of à man; including the ſecondary idea of ſome- 
thing indecent, naſty, and highly diſguſtful. 
 BE'ASTLY, Adv. that which reſembles a beaſt, 


either in its form, or any other of its peculiar quali- 


ties, flowing from a want of reaſon, 


To BEAT, V. A. (betan and beatan, Sax.) to 
-ftrike a perſon; to pound, or reduce to powder ; to 


forge ; to ſubdue, overcome, or vanquiſh; to mix 
together by violent ſtirring. To beat down, is to 
depreſs, or cruſh; to leſſen the price, Uſed with 
brains, or head, to apply one's thoughts to a difficult 
ſubject. To beat his brains about things impoſ- - 
ſible.” Hayw., *©*+ Waſte his time, and beat his 


| bead. abeut the Latin Grammar,” Locks: in this 


ſenſe it is followed with about. - Joined with up, and 
followed with guarters, -to attack ſuddenly, to ſur- 
prize, or alarm. By beating up his quarters.” 
CLAREND. Neuterly, to move, or throb, ſo as to 
affect the hand with a kind of a ſtroke, applied to 
the pulſe, or the heart, as, my pulſe best.. 
Uſed with up, or upon, to act with violence; to 
ſhine with great heat, applied to the ſun, To beat - 
up for ſoldiers, to go about with a drum, in oder to 
raiſe recruits : the word p is an expletive, and might 
be left out. . ö 
BEAT, Part. Paſſ. violently attacked; ſtruck. 
BEAT, S. a ſtroke, The ſound made by a2 
drum, when firuck by the ſticks. The ſtroke or 
throb of the pulſe, or the heart. 
BE/ ATEN, Part. Paſſ. conquered or vanquiſhed - 
by an enemy. Often trod, ſo as to hinder the graſs - 
from growing, applied to a path, 
BE'ATER, S. an inſtrument by. which blows or 
ſtrokes are given; a peſtle. ** Beat at your mortar - 
with a beater.” Moxon. Obſolete. 8 
puniſhing, or ſtriking. The beſt ſchook-maſter - 


trimmed -up- between the 
e | 


two ends of a N 


of our time was the greateſt beater,” AscHan, 
—T Bbb BEATT-. - 


ne fond of 
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BEATI'FIC, or BEATIFICAL, Adj. Gb] 
cus, from beatus, Lat.) that hich can render 
perſon compleatly happy; uſed by divines, of 
bliſs of heaven. iN 33 i 4 i Soy "4 17 5 
BEATIL'FICALLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to make a perſon _— happy. ke 4 
; BEAFTIFICA' TION, S. in the Romiſh church, 
an "acknowledgment, that a perſon is in heaven, and. 
may be eſteemed as bleſſed ;- but not allowed the 
- honours of ſaints, conſerred by canonization.  Ap- 
- plied by demonſtrators in electricity, to the glorious 
appearance a perſon makes in a dark room, when 

ſurrounded by a viſible electrical atmoſphere, 
To BEA'TIFY, V. A. (from beatus, Lat. and 
fo, to make) to make perfectly happy z. to bleſs with 
a place in the heavenly manſions. To acknowledge 
a perſon to be received in heaven, though not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the dignity of a ſaint; a term uſed, in the 
- laſt ſenſe, by the Rowiſh clergy. 5 
BE ATING, S. puniſhment inflicted by blows, 


—_ 


1 


4 as 


BEA'TITUDE, S. (beatitude, Lat.) in divinity, 


a ſtate of perfect happineſs, free from defect or in- 
terruption, applied to that of the deceaſed ſaints and 
angels in heaven. In the plural, „ beatitudes,“ 
applied to our Saviour's ſermon, on the mount, 
- which begins with promiſing bleſſedneſs or happineſs 

to peculiar objets. WV, 4 
| BEATS, I in clock or watch-work, the ſtrokes 
made by the fangs or pallat of the ſpindle of the 
balance, or of the pads, in -a royal pendulumm. 
BE AU, S. (Fr. pronounced bo, and has the 

French plural beaux) an effeminate perſon of the 

male ſex, who is paſſionately. fond of dreſs, who 


| 


6 
| 


makes it his ſtudy and pride, to the neglect of 1m+ 
proving the more noble part of him. jet 


' BEA'VER, S. (pronounced as if the a+ was 


dropped, and an e ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; beevre, | 
Fr.) in natural hiſtory, an animal which lives ſome- 
times by land, and ſometimes by water, about four 

collect 


feet long, and weighs from forty to ſixty pounds. 
The beaver is the only animal, among quadrupeds, 


that has a flat broad tail, covered with ſcales, ſerv- 
ing as a rudder to direct its motions in the water. inſtrument, ram them between the piles, or plaiſter 
It has membranes, or webs, between the toes on the 


hind feet, but none on the fore feet, which, as in 


the ſquirrel, ſupply the place of hands. In ſhort, 


this animal, in its fore parts, entirely reſembles a- 
-quadruped, and in its hinder parts approaches the 


nature of fiſhes, by having a ſcaly tail. It has ſtrong 


cutting teeth, ſhort ears, almoſt hid in the fur, and 


a blunt noſe; the hair is of a deep cheſnut brown. 
Its length from noſe to tail-is about three feet; and 


the tail is about eleven inches long, and three broad. 


It is ſingular in its conformation, as having, like 


birds, but one and the ſame vent for its natural diſ- 
s. About the month of June and July, the 


charge 


beavers begin to aſſemble and form a ſociety, which 
is to continue for the greateſt part of the year, 
They gather together from all quarters, and uſually - 


| 


—_ 


ten to twelve feet thick; but the 
diminiſhes to the tap, which is 


| piles, and ate either, round or oval. D 


fn N 


| enced maſon. In the canſtruQion, of, their. 


| 


q 
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and ſticks, placed together 


* 


* 


order to form this pier, they drive ſtakes into t 

ground which are about five or fix feet long, placed 
in rows, wattling each row, with pliant twigs, and 
filling the interffices with clay, - then 


1. 


Fhich, they tam 
down very cloſe. The ſide next.th water. iy * 
and the other perpendicular. The bottom is — 
lickneſs gradually 
og a ; About two. or three. 
This dam or pier is generally. fourſcare or an hup - 


dred feet in length. If we compate the greatneſs 
of the work with the 


; | | derten. of the architect, it 
will appear enormous; but the ſolidity with which 
it is built is ſtill more aſtoniſhing than its ſize. 
They erect theit houſes near the ſhore. in the. water, 
collected by means of the dam. They are built on 

he tops a 
vaulted, and conſequently,;-theig inſide ref es 
an oven, and the outſide à dme. The 
which are two fest thick, are madęof earth, 


ſtones, 
with uncommon att; 
and the walls within are as neatly. plaiſtered. as, if 
they were wrought by: the trowel, of an, experi- 
5 | »build-. 
ings, each performs his part. Some ,gnaw, with 
their teeth, large pieces of wood, as Nene 
arm, into beams or, pillars; others roll the pieces 
along the water; ſome dive under water, and ſcrape 
holes in the earth with their feet to recgiye theſe 
pillars, while others are huſied in rearing them in 
their proper places: another party is engaged in 
ating. Fame to wattle the piles with. Some 

lect ſtones, earth, and clay; others temper the 
mortar ; and others on their broad tails carry the 
materials to the proper places, and, with the ſame 


the inſide of their houſes. They appoint an over- 
ſcer in the ſociety, who gives a certain number of 
ſtrakes with his tail, as a ſignal for repairing; to 
particular places; either for mending defects, or at 
the approach of an enemy; and the whole, com- 
pany attend to it with the utmoſt aſſiduity. The 
breed once a year, and bring forth at the latter 

of the winter; they have two or three young at 
birth. From the reſult of the beaver's labours, we 
ſee how far inſtinct may be aided by, imitation; and 
to what degree animals, which have neither lan- 
guage nor reaſon, can concur for their mutual ad- 
vantage. If we examine this creature merely as an 
individual, we ſhall find it inferior in cunning to 
many other quadrupeds, and to almoſt all in the 
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powers. of annoyance and defence. Figuratively, 
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beaver is uſed for a hat made entirely of beaver's, 
hair. Likewiſe that part of the helmet which covers 
face, from the Fr. baviere, | 


4 


the F 
BE AVERED, Ad}. covered with a beaver hat; 


- 
* — 


wearing a beaver. _. 


BEAU'ISH, S. reſembliog a beau z effeminately | 


nice; foppiſh  _ | | 
BEAUMARIS, S. a well-built town corporate, 
belonging to the Iſle of, Angleſea, and on the eaſt 
ſide of it, in North-Wales. It is governed by a 


* mooriſh place or fine plain. It is the county town, 
where the ſeſſions and county gaol are kept: here 
are two good ſtreets; and its markets, which are on 


Wedneſday and Saturday, are well ſupplied with | 


proviſions. It is the uſual town for the reception of 
paſſengers, before they take ſhipping for Ireland at 
Holyhead. It has a handſome church, with ſome 
fine monuments, and, among others, ſome of the 
Knights templars. It lies in a very level, fruitful, 
and healthy ſoil; and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, The annual fairs held are on February 13, 
Holy Thurſday, September 19, and December 19, 
all for cattle, Here was formerly a caftle, built by 
king Edward I. but now in ruins,: It lies nine 
miles north of Bangor, and 242 north · weſt of Lon- 
don. on 53 deg. 25 min. N. Long. 4 deg. 13 
min. . ß)“ 7 
_.BEAU'TEOUS, Adj. (pronounced buteaus) that 
which is formed with ſo much ele 
metry, as to raiſe an-agreeable ſenſation in the mind, 
BEAU“TEOUSLT, Adv. in ſuch a manner ab 
to raiſe an idea of regular features, fineneſs of ſhape, | 
and elegance of -complexion, 1! 
 BEAU'TEOUSNESS, S. that which conftitutes 
a thing ſuch as to excite an idea of beauty in the 
mind of a contemplator, or ſpectator. | 
BEA'UTIFUL, Adj: - that which 
ſymmetry of parts neceſſary to conve 
beauty, applied both to perſons and things. 
BEAU'TIFULNESS, S. that quality which ena- - 
bles a thing or perſon to excite an agreeable ſenſa- 
tion in the mind of a ſpectator or auditor, ariſing. 
from the ſymmetry of its parts, the elegance of its 
compolition, the ſweeneſs of its modulations, ap- 
plied to muſic ; and the eaſe of its contours, applied 
to perſons and painting 7 5t * 1 
To BEA'UTIFY, V. A. to recommend any 
thing to the love or approbation of a perſon by 
heightening or increaſing its charms. Applied to 
the endeavours of females to make their perſons ap- 
pear more agreeable by the advantage of dreſs, Uſed* 


has all | that | 


r 
neuterly, to increaſe or advance jn beauty. 
BEA UT, S. (beauté, Fr.) a certain compoſi- 
tion of colour and figure, which raiſes delight and 
approbation in the beholder. Figuratively applied 
to muſic, morals, painting, architecture, ſtatuary,” 
and literary compoſitions, implying an idea of ex- 


. Uſed with 


mind, A. perſon bleſt with all that ſymmety-, of 


4 


features, beautiful contours! of limbs, elegance, of 
ſhape, and "Rane Xian ae de- 


light in the mind of a beholder, and extortapprabs- 


of complexion, that; x 


tion by i excellencjegs:., bony bes IEA 
To BEA'UTY, M. A. to embellifh, adorn, or 

make beautiful. Beauty 1 by plaſt' ring art.” 

Snak. Obſolete. ee ee 6 
BEAU'TY-SPOT, S. ſomething artfully uſed 


* 
. * 


to heighten the charms of a perſon ; a patch. 
mayor, &c. It has its name from its ſtanding in a |. 


To BECA'LM, v. A. to reduce a ſtorm or tem- 


peſtuous commotion of the elements to reſt and 


quietneſs. Figuratively, to 
paſſions that diſturb the mind. 


pacify the turbulent 
BECA'ME, the preter of become. | 


” » 
+» 


-BECAU'SE,, Conj. uſed to imply a reaſon, or 


cauſe of an aſſertion or truth, which comes before it. 
| 35 it - ſignifies the reaſon why a thing is, 
JJC #7 4: 5, 3 
To BECHA'NCE, V. N. to happen to a perſon. 
* ſometimes with the particle to ; but now almoſt 
obſolete. A | | | | 


.. _ BECCLES, S. a large and populous; market- town 


of. Suffolk. It is ſituated on the Wavenney, navi- 


gable hither: by barges from Varmouth, and from 


ö 


* 
4 


i 


* 


egance and ſym- | 


quarter ſeſſions for Blithing are 'generall 
here; and a common of a thouſand acres, belongs to 8 


the idea of | 


cellence in the object capable of raſing delight in the | 


hence to Bungay. The ſtreets are well paved, though 


the buildings are but mean. It has a handſome 
church and ſteeple, with two free-ſchools, well en- 
dowed ; one of which. is a grammar-ſchool, with ten 


ſcholarſhips for Emanuel College, Cambridge. Here 


are the ruins of another church called Ingate. The 


holden 


the town. It lies ſix miles from Leoſtoff, and 108 


from London: its weekly market is on Saturday; 


and annual fairs on Aſcenſion-day, St. Peter, June 29. 


Oc ober 2, Wedneſday after St. Swithin, July 15, 


for horſes and pedlary, + 


% — 


To BECK, V. 
ſon, or to call him to one by a ſignal, uſually a nod. 
Seldom uſed. 8 75 ö 
BECK, S. external ſigns, generally ſuch as are 
made with the head. 3 1 
To BE/CKEN, V. A. (bacn) to make ſigns to a 
a perſon to approach, or come to one, 
BECKET (St. Tuomas) archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of king Henry 1I. was the ſon 
of Gilbert, .a merchant bf London, and Maud, a 
Saracen lady. He was born in London, in 1119, 
educated at Oxford, then at Paris, and afterwards 
ſtudied the civil law at Bononia, in Italy. On his 
return to England, he was made archdeacon of 


Canterbury, provoſt of Beverly, and prebendary of 


Lincoln and St. Paul's; and in 1158, he was made 
high chancellor, and preceptor to the young prince 
Henry, Becket now laid aſide the eccleſiaſtical 


habit, affecting the dreſs and manners of a courtier, 
and at the ſame time diſcharged the duties of his 
ſtation, ſo as to give entire ſatisfaction. Io nw | 


« (beacn, Sax.) to invite a per- 


: * 
c „ Irs ern r — IAI « 


— — 


1 


- 
err rr 


— — — 


" w . 
N 
AKA D reer 
. — - — 


3 * 8 N We ; a : 
* 


RD n 8 


. as * 


b bogs fone x font by wo king to 1 * to treat FI a mar- 

n Henry, vip. was then but ſeven 
— old, and'the king of France's daughter, then 
no..moere : than three, in which negociation Becket 


ſucceeded returned with ung princeſs to 
2 in had not, e 1 n; above four 
ears chancellor, before the king: advanced him to 


. the ſee of Canterbury; ſoon after Thich, he. 1 reſipned 
the office of n 7 a Fe exchang ed the ery] 
and luxury of a courtier far the ann; and auſteri- 
ties of 2 monk. At the ſame time, he began vigo- 
rouſſy 10 exert 1 fe cui of wes ee 
rights and privileges of the chur oſecutin 
ſome of the — — and others, 2 Yate and' pol 
ſeſſions, he maintained, ey; had 7 775 from the 
ſee of Canterbury; and he proceeded" with the 
"prot turbulence and dbſtigacy,' he altenated from 
mſelf the minds of the kingao in, all and ſoon 


came to an o u ſch the 
more troubleſoi 1 f > BB. 
© the public money 4 fe zue upo 
which he ged in di iſguile, tos 1 Rinder, | 
and from thence went to 'Ffance, where” be” Mued | | 
out excommmnications © alnſt various perfons who 
had oppoſed or violated: TE ſuppoſed rights of the 
ekurch. This however only ſerved to exafſpe 
mens minds againſt him, and the kin ng, Was ſo pro- 
voked at his excommunicating ſeveral of his great 
' officers and immediate attendants, that he baniſhed f 
ell his relations. However, the king of France by | 
his intreaties, and the by his perſuaſions and 


' threats, at laſt eee abovir reconciliation, and me 


Becket returned to England, after an ' abſence of 
ſeven years. When the king had cauſed” his fon 
prince Henry to be crowned at Weſtminſter, by the 
- archbiſhop of Vork; Becker prevailed on the 

.  to.ſuſpend the archbiſhop, and excommunicate the 
biſhops who had affiſted him, Becket; therefore, 
almoſt as ſoon as he arrived, received an-order from 
the young king to abſolve the biſhops that he had 
ſuſpended and excommunicated ; but refuſing to 
 eomply, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of 
London and Saliſbury, immediately carried their 
eomplaints to the old king, who was then in Nor- 
mandy, and was ſo highly exaſperated at this freſn 
' Inſtance of his obſtinacy, that he could not forbear 
exclaiming with great warmth, ** That he was 
very unfortunate, to have maintained ſo many 
cowarcly and ungrateful men in his court, none of 
whom would 1evenge him of the injuries he had 
fulkzined from one turbulent prieſt.” Theſe words 
were heard by four gentlemen of the court, who 
immediately formed a deſign againſt the archbiſhop's | 
life, which they executed in the catheral church at 
Canterbury; on the 29th of November, 1171. Upon 
this, all divine offices ceaſed" in dhe church of Can- 
terbury for one year wanting nine days, at the end 


anew; Po years after, 


[ any 'refreſhinent, kneelin 


1 cable. 


and the ſame y year 1e 4 eee collect was aj ee A 
to be read in oy the churches of the Piel a 'of 
Canterbury, for 7 ing the guilt of this murder. 
The next year, Henry returning from France, went 
to Canterbury, where he did ny as a ' teſtimony 
of his grief for the murder. hen he came Within 


fight of the church where the archbiſhop was buried, 


he alighred off his Horſe, and Walked 'batefoot, in 
the habit of à pilg rim, till he cume to Berket's tomb, 
afrer he we proſtrated himſelf, and — | 
conſiderable time, Ke ſubwitred to be Kay by 
he monks, and paſſed that day and night . — 
Whoa be Ns ones; 
which done, he beſtowed "great pre oo 
the church of Canterbury. "Int" 1221. B Reis bi 
Was taken up, lift) Barren "after hie min er; in ie 
preſence of king 5 und 4 gfe c 
of the nobility Sues others, and Ape im u fich 
ſhrine," erect at che expence of Stephen Lan 


* . * 


ö archbiſhop | of of *Cintefbury, Which was ſodh”\ 


from all parts, and © entiched © with” ine moſt 
coſtly gifts and offerings,” He was a man of 'great 
talents, of elevated 1 „ and of invineible 
courage; but of 4 moôſt viele at and turbulent ſpirit; 
"EXC ve paſſionate; hauph ; 
his reſolutons l "> 


$ 21 5 
A 


1 BE 


. „ 
grow; to alter 
To happen, to 


10 fall out, to 1 off: +6: © What: will become of 


* Davp. This phraſe is generally Fan with - 
| heimerroguive- particle ¹οj. 
To BE COME, V. A. (from 30 ain: en 


Sax.) applied to perſons, to appear worthy of, to 


Applied to things, to ſunt, to- be 
roper for, to agree, or be ſo ade woche eircum- . 
HRaclces of a perſon as to be. grace an! 

BECO'MING,' Fart. that which a0 quires a grace X 
from its ſuitableneſs or propriety, / It was very 
becoming of the king to beſtow: honours upon the ſons - 
of Captain Farmer, who nen en no ep 
his country's cauſe. 

-BECO'MINGLY Ae in ford 1 wenner . to 
= the nne rank, and ane a 

on. Ba 

BE'D, S. (bed IM. bedde; Belg.) e defgned 

for a perſon to ſleep, or lay on, made of a+ ſacking 
[ms , ſtuffed . fea _ flocks, & c. Figur. 
tively, ing. arr n gardening, a piece 
of made 9 — with" _— Ko. for 
raiſing 2 and 25 vegetables; the rh of 
any river. In natural hi 5 à fange or 
ver Fo or mineral. pi ware a e A 
brought to bed of 9 is to be delivered: of, Ver To 
make a bed; to ſhake it, lay the cloaths ſmooths; and 
make it fit to be laid on. Bed of a. mort iu 
— a ſolid piece of · oak hollowed in the middle 


adorn, or grace. 


of which, by order of the 3 it was conſecrated 
was + aaa Bay 


reccive - the. breech, .. and dai d 
Apples 


— 


— 


* " * * » - n . 
2 * * ©; 6 * . e 
yy . r ib ? : 
F 
* * 


W 


* 


—— 1 


* 5 1 
- 7 N 5 — 3 - * o : R 
11 _ ——B — $6 * , 


s AS e » 


1 — xx 


Applied to 4 gu u, the t 
under the pie * 2 & and 
carriage . 7 


To Db, V. . eg rincipat ef hie! 
to, or with, 5 Fahge, or 7 150 5 over eue wer; find ite his 1 ar- 
one W | 1 280 well. built; with a 


To e Flt V. 10 


| En d. Tei is et by — river © Ouſe, into 


e on Ik wellbufit, 


LES 


ber- plate, 152 Meir ip e eg of Jute” in new. 


inconveniefce, and uneaki 6A ui Ges CR A n gablez 
To B ee Fa — 700 [ 
weather, a Ref ler Bein he upon dhe hs of which there is now” | 


Riding |; fi e in iy Kingdom. Te tas two 
Ring! |; ik tals z, e hs" a "St. :Leonard's,' 
2 for leßer⸗ 0! e and another for poor | 

peo gy 2 2 endowed free · ſchbol, and a | 

| yt 1 = EE ö 


BE DAL, S. dps fed - 250 
of Yorkſhire, It is Kea on 
into the Swale lk Gattenby. Its 


be worth gool. and Bedal is. the, tho 


Roman Cauſeway, leading 1 gh 


| 
| 
| 
8 it'is the 0 matket town of the coutity 8 ü | | 
| 


Bernard . Caſtle, and for twent mi ot u ft fo t $ in land 
called. Lenne l ez the enk TNT me 2 Tu r 2 — 10 hs: hey gbofar | 
or lefs full of jock tes and dealers in tra which, . ade down the river wry Eyring. at Fon on | 
for hunting, or the eats are, univerſally wr rk 4 | market, — * 77 6 
tne beſt im the hence the your wee , , . 
| and, . 


ng, bred in the ng oc ie Exc 
Tung abe 16, del Jdc 8 if dee e Bedford n c. 


hey are ed OG hood'p 1 wor - 
countr a large bread TON t. 15. rich rei ucing great quantities 
miles) och of of Wed ie Fs rt — = of the'b 3, Far Ni carried 1 gg from 

bh n. | . hence, e ih be the coun LEY 
„and Hereford," Where it d. robe, > th 


and 19 t north of I au Its 
r 10, N pbt by land to N Jo L ee of VI W 


| 

-- 

„went 7 1 55 1 by "Ho 1 | | 
| The fa in the nei | 

| 

| 


T veſiay yz ts Annual airy rg en ate 12 7 
gave title öf Earl, nd in 


Whitſun Fueſday, Jay's, 2 gr 2 
and 11 for horged cattl her at 
| eps tin, milinery wares, I „of. duke? to the Ruſſel family, which, tif 050 705 If 
W. and f it ſerids' 'two menibers 10 peng mint 
I merkets in this town - Saturdays on the”! nr fide” 


Lat. 56.66: min. Nx ans 
by on Nee e 42 i dT weld the! 27 105 
y beat tiny it wi ick, ca a for — corn; an ueſc 15 . 
1 BEDA'WE; y A. to 0 'a with 45772 100 5 f hn | 
ditt. . . apply or 17 W in . ha g. It lies 0 19 70 85 3 | 
rough and ignorant man 83 ˖ at. 2. {4 10 min, N 0 
7 BEDA'ZZLE, V. A. to te o ˖ ds fight . mine 515 8 a . 0 

by des much 'brightneſy or Juſtre.- +} FD een, 8. div e es,of 
_ "'BE/D-CHAMBER,'8. ae full hed with b (Eights It 55 ed on the: ſouth and foyrh-ea(t 
bed, and ſet apart for five ng in. Lite of” the by, Hertfordſhire ; on, the north and notth-! i oy 
bed. chamber are ton, of the rſt” rank, ho tend, | e fires” of of Huntingdom and am 827 * 

in their turns, one week in the en ene, Atte north2weſt by 845 Rt 

lying,on a pallet-bed all night, and waiting on bim veſt 871 Buckinghamſhire!” 10 dee 
whenever _ in private. The ſt of chem is | long, and not — ſixteen broad. DD: conta 3 


called Res the flole.. W 
quilt, co 


10.45 8 O'A HS; 4 the blankets,” 
id, e. which are ſpread over 8 VIE 
To BEDE'CK; V. A — 


houſe, whete che r for 
and founders, Og pens th 


To BE'DEW, V. A. to moiſten; by 1 W. 
in alluſion to the N in ney rigs 


the earth. and ve 


'BED-FE'LE VS.” one who lies in che ime, 


bed with another. 


-BED'FORD, $! the capita of Bedfordthire, 


— 
10 d "I 


to ſet out or embel 
prong with apparel. 4 adorn ;:t0-8 grace. ad 
BE'DE-HOUSE, S. ary wh 255 or my 
Mee abe + with woods. Its rivers cs?! the Ou 


I ſquare miles, nine hun reds, ten mar el. 


ver- | 124 pariſhes, alli in the dioceſe of Linh ls. 
EK this county is mild and 8 I 5 5 hol 


ay, and Wounds in cor 

3 parte, but ſandy in Ae —_ Spit 
from Woburn to Porton, with a Ou of- hills TM 

e and the 

| After the former has entered the. unty. betwe 
Bradfield and Turv from Bucks,” ts courſe is o 
winding, that t comes” from Sr, Neofs iH! 
Huntingdonſnire, 7 were "miles diftaht,) it runs”? 


4 


E. of thirty miles. It divides the 0 into 
too vnequal ports; the northern, -which ? 1581 . 


47 8 is moſt 1 2 25 but I. hay Le 


TIO —— — —— Ä— a> - — —— — 5+ - a | 
p Wa 4 Wm 7x — " . 


- f 4 - . £ 5 
* KL F' * * 2 2 3 * 2 0 : 

5 * F * . 1 v 7 " * *. A r ** 
s ; A * 8 

I — — — — 5 — NL — —— — —— —U — 4K — 2 — — . * 4 r — rr — * 8 


Te — DDD 773012 - * 1 35 Joh: 3 £36 10 3 344 8 1 fn B oy 5 TA 8 
GRE 7 15 rang barley, (119.906. of, Evi e prot 5 
which mad into, Ke 715 | 


t was t 0 618 ace of the famous r. mas. 
ſordſhite, by 8 — as | Ne I (ord, (HIT, 0 aal of phe | 


„ We ee reve ——KÄ——— 


county. Are Yer aoufaQures Ay ept thole..c t is held on, Tueſday, its.angual, | 
— by owt 25 750 Ke. . 4 reſts. Indi, pa. wok "Apr x ny 3 15. 110 lies eightgen, miles, . 
ace. well ſtocked; wi We hal, —_— We; 1th eee of, Saliſhury, end ſeventy! \ Re, welt; of 
fat paſtures. abounding With A * oducg great ine ſends t Ki memberz to 1 0 
quantities of butter and erg. is fuſlers Nr Ky Wo 978. 1 dep. 40 eg 

15 . J. in,natural ſtory, © 


0 n ir ef, 


de is "become, | D 


- Far With wo # ing, . nt +PQUATY. 7 
0 . 75 5 ru f | on well 


Whig afe, for ford. roms rl AMS... : 15 5111 * ay ho: "x nth 5 „* J . 4 | | 
the; gun! which, h 48 7 10 t e pff 1 f + "4 MI 54 "LY *; 25 tee, Fro ren bo. | 
 Epal tying 505 Bed irs, Þ pur, Aue 1 5 cel, much remed by the French, ' "= | 
hl, ton, ee zan nel 1A ſo the Ae BY A 875 b 
„ BER 'CH Mal ne of hee bi Ehn; | 


= e _ T, in Pg of abt wwe | 
r . "hips 50 We lee, 2 3G Ti : 87 . 1 Tr 4H 4 
* 9 5 THE I $6 * Germ. + 0 [ 1205 


4 ure. b 
| I Yom Lor PM} d ang Pho ang rende 'Y 
8e. 1 8 . I \by, fer 5 5 U 1 8 Te * 
A . whiEh, aer 60.9 be 1 1260 1 Sees of Vick Kak. 
ED/L AM 8 (hit "Bethlehem, © ef. 1912 8 
ligius ouſe near Moor-gate, in f . f. 0 
into an hoſpizal fon PEQPIr q Da Heese r N ans i Ne N 
055 ſet apart 10 1 hade and. 1760 e EAA ER. In n e guards. 
pl "BED pf KAN, he AQ; bis fe 1 eq FA ig pharmacy, 1 55 name twa roots, 
2 N ;that bee Aae 3 eh ex6 1 "hel oaiyes a : 
oh (2 bo! 18 gon d * £ OT: ig e* HY Alder N ne NEV 
br un k, S. ah inhabitant” of Bcd | 157 about, Maul 4 ws * 
nt 


an 2 
#59 
N 
+ * +. * 
> 

* 

"Pp 
* — * 
- 7 - 
9.3 ; 


a mad 1 1 83 | 
BBD. Ak ER, Sa 725 in the unixe kite ele Ates ore get 15 15 A 84 
who males. we 72 .cleans 5 * an 5 ji 285 aer! Wk 10 5 1 855 ound, 
+ -t pts. Rs © a « þ 1 3 In 17170 ba 
FFF 
NGyo BE U of which, ghere a tre e e 
be Pa ig Th ing, the > wember ei Boiled iſe par (nin, 294, often wits £6 1-1 
in 1 e e caronet, . Sie "nts of a 1 
" RED'-POST., . the poſt arthe bd d'or 085 ef | | BEE'TLE,. 55 lc . na «in that flies 
a beds which i Aber e Ag . Gn 'a ont in 1 ev wy Ive, fa Qur Wings, the! 
i; Bk PRES rey a peclan fon if laying in; pee ng, of the other: " FP 
4 > 0 5 > ot ER el ws by, 12 107 od hoy i Camp 1 8 * 
1171 Gl < 1 4: 1 2 1 Tenn 
ESE park, it, EY it. carel % down 815 LA we 2 g. We en m 


drag in ihe ſlack q & = of enter he 17 ſign 170 8 
Aten ihe fl ovency. 


let, 12 5 Ty 7, 5 F. % Ne 
. to jut hang 
To e * A. to o beer with,” Ar an Oy K 3 e 8 2 2. 
"undanee of ſome flu 91. -] , _BEE'TLE-HEADED, Adj; lid wrong: 
,BED>RF/D Sorkin to goe s hed 'by age. E he 3 8 $78 2 9 ; 
Ab 5⁵ Adj. a per ſon Who, being | , To BEFA 2 9 V. N. to bappen. oY oY 
worn; out by na Were. is. ugable, 29, quit. his | js chiefly taken in a bad ſenſe. 


88 > £5 


ded ha bb ek To BEFUT), V. A. to ſuis | 
bebe. . Ae ö 1 wk (dung, = ' To 2 BEEO! "OL, VA 2210 e a 
| 5 deride, and treat BEE 25 2 te 


BEFORE. Pr EPs. bs (4; dran, e the; Frome, * | 


* in the 5 of W wed or fore-p arf, ap lied'to p e 5 
tukely,, to be the BEFt RE, Adr. Gul . Uwe. bay As 


L eder, 5 . Irs Seda is e, ? f Loſe: O'RE- TIME, Adv. in ancient. ne el 


one f 
of | | To REFOR TUNE, V. N, te happen to, "of 


fix Tg And among 9 ancient monuments ere nerally taken in a good ſenſe. he" is now bl. 
| 


— 


is. >. 
„* 


. 
n — F 


On — a aj — — — 
Naas _ _ 


——U—U—ñä— — — — 


5 o 
* 
1 cha —— — TEN B E 2 Ie WD + A Nr ä * - 


_—— 


"To REER V, A. to 5 ge 
INGE, V. A. to adorn: with 17 0 


priſons oe to 5 55 A fav 5 


17 IN Ar; beggeren, . Teut,) 
intreat, petition,,. ok ra crave w_ fa, 5 1 


ſiſtance of any ki nd. oh 
| To BEOE' Sf at | 
| habe b rd ITE oK 270 F to oro or brivg th. 


R. S. Le 0 5 Wart en a 
4 Fr 


he. © Þ 


5g V. A. (from the 2 ry re- 
plenty to wa nt. 

EG 'G SS, S..A quality , which would 

ALE per ba to biet to any Os for 925 


ake of 4 ftence. 
0 57 60 l 1 FO Pon 
—BEGGARL eee 
manner. ; ks 5 
f EN? F. Arte povert 25 
To a N . (began, 8 5 


pal) to enter d in DEAL HIV. 
bach NNE, 85 he. that goes Ky ba aſs 
ing, MATT} 


or original ON: 


BE 1 "pt dl Red, br 6nd;s Ot 
1 dr E, AWE „5 a 


impoſe upon, or pak by ive. 


BEGUN, part; pa of Wes, 5 ſors $07 We 
1 LF. 8. E Rake „ party, To ſpeak 
RA tf If 5 is favour,” © 
A A. a Lauf.) to de- 
vn of an ore 3 
 BEHA'VIOUR, s „ A. 5 a ' condud,” 'or de- 
ttment. 65 


To BEHE AD, v. A. WG > "2 'perſon's. 
head, In Europe, this is the puni ment of thy: 
great and nobl born: in, ina it is the puni 
ment of the lower ſort of people, whilſt their. or 
periors are hanged on account of their quality, 
heading of noblemen was firſt introduced into og: 
land in 1074 j Roger, earl of Hereford, ISS 
firſt that was executed in that manner. 

BEHE'LD, part. paſf. from behold. - 

BE'HEMOTH, S. (Heb. a large beaſt in . 
vinity, ſuppoſed dy ſome to be” the H tamus,, 
or river horſe; by others, the « ox; and 25 e great- 
eſt number of commentators the ele # The. 
| deſcription however of this creature is A fine piece | 

of ſublime writing z and 1755 in the 1259 ne 

of a literal and pro L 50 ion, warms ng ſur 
more than the moſt 10 . Gt 
or Roman poets. | See Jay is 15. 

BE'HEN, or BE't iin Pg WR va” 
le:ian root, And a fruic like the tamariſk, 7 2 whence 
the perfumers extract: an oil. 3 i 

BEHE'ST, S. (from be. and bet of beſe, Sax.) 


the poſitive commands of a ſuperior to an inferior ; 


ſuch as the orders of A parent, a king, and of the 


ity, 


To BEFO' SD er TY ri 


1 begot, © 99 bes % 


5 cannot be ſure that t 


* BEHLNI b. < pep. at a So, Back; 1 

The beo e 

10 ppoſed to 
ti 


on og y bi 


reards.* ts in oppo· 


emaining, after a 


fem that nyo moves o Ir gore bel "before, uſed di Ihe 
verh Jave; ** It leaves" 


not yet diſcovered, or, ceived by the mind, © 
8 ere is no evidence Thing, and 

yet unſeen,” Lock. 
BEHIVND- -HAND, Adv. applied to perſons w 0 
with the particle 207th, not fo eager | as others in 


undertak king A thing, but after them ome time. 


(| on as an r adjective. in this ſenſe by Shakeſpeare, - 


y behind-Jand(acknefs,” 

o BEHO'LD,.V. A. (bebealdan, Six.) to fe, 
or 55 view of a "perſon J to have a perſon in ſigh 
including the idea” of, vttencion,' vr Tooking on 2 
for ſome time. 


; 


F we hee force 
40 Bl how ſmall that portion of the b 
; 570 its, 8 ut beſt the beains f s 
' BEHO- LDEN, pare "indebted to; lying under 
wg > tion to a perſon. .. © « 
EHQ*LDER,. S. one who views, or 'caſts bis | 


Wan, pon an obj 


BEHO'LDING, 8. obligation. © This ward is 


9 


e uſed P elegant writers, 2 

1 HO'OF, S. (from behove, Sax.) an obligation 
which a 'petſon lies under ; alſo the profit, benefit, 

or 1 which may accrue from day eing. 


pf.” Suk. 


iocumdent on a perſon as a duty, or 

;fu table in point of convenience. This term is 
dmeti mes 'uled 

Jos 1 row antiquated. 

To BEHO'WL, 

to howl over, or 3 loudly. 


1 565 the contrary.” Mir. 


exiſtence” A thing: thus we ſay, the Supreme 

hk a Finite Bag an inanimate Being, &c. 
. dah BA V. A. do beat a perſon . ſe- 
A vu 


"Fo 7o BEBA E. N * in navigation, 10 faſten ; 3, 


| 
Ft 7. 1 8 4 
l 95 ELK ＋ D, Adj. benighted, ' Uſed to expreſs 


bann dba which . to have been done, but was 


omitted at a period paſt. 
To BELA'Y, V. N. to, „ ambuſh, or to 


| lie in wait for. 


äZö—ö——ää ————— ſ—— —U[— — 


ooked chere be. Judges. 


$ depar- 
Applied to motion, Tt. a, di |: wil 


ſenſe behind,” Daus. 


Uſed comparatiyely, it implies Breat inferioricy, 0 a 
leſs worth. Uſed adverbially, it implies 1 ng 


live beyond 8925 income, and are in ebt. Uſd 


7 A prince, w! whoſe, father | 
; thou haſt” ES Vow, d £75: < 


-| "3% BEHOC OVE, V. N. 1 ) to be 
Fo * fit and 


by modern authors; 7 it be⸗ 
V. &. te devil t; likewiſe, 
7 BEING, (the particip, of the veid 1, l,) „ A. 
| ' BEING, 8. an abſtract ' term, ſignifying the 
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"To BELA'Y, V. A. to mend a rope, by laying 
one end over another. 5 "oy b 
„ Sax.) to break 


To BELCH, V. A. (bealc 
wind upwards. i 3 
BE'LCH, S. the act of breaking wind upwards. 
BE'LDAM, (from belle dame, Fr.) a name given 
in derifion to an old woman, 

To BELEA'GER, V. A. to block up, or beſiege 
2 lace. | 5 3 . 5 HAR 14 

BELIDES, in fabulous hiftory, the fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who were alſo called Danaides. 
Danaus quarrelling with his brother Ægęyptus, the 
latter propoſed a reconciliation, by marrying his 


fifty ſons to their couſin germans the Belides; to. 


this Danaus conſented ; but being told by an oracle, 
| that he ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom by a 


fon-in-Jaw, he directed his fifty daughters to kill - 
their huſbands on the firſt night of their marriage. 


This advice they all of them followed, except Hy- 
permneſtra, who ſuffered her huſband Lynczus to 
eſcape, who afterwards dethroned Danaus. For 


this crime, the reſt of the Belides were puniſhed in 


Tartarus, by being condemned to the endleſs labour 
of pouring water into a veſſel full of holes. 85 
5 Fo BELIE, V. A. {beliegan, Sax.) to invent a 
falſhood; to feign. Jo charge with falſhood, to 
celumniate; to miſrepreſent; to accuſe. a perſon 
falſely ; to repreſent under a feigned appearance. 
„A dragon's form bely'd the God.” HARTE. 2 
_ © BE'LL-FLOWER, S. a plant, by botaniſts 
. · K ˙ 
BE'LL-FOUNDER, S. one who caſts bells. 


BE*LLFRY, S. that part of the ſteeple of a 


2 cor- 
ruption of the French word Heffrey, a eeple, or 


church in which bells are rung, probabl 


tower of a church. | Te 
BE'LL-GARD, S. (belle egard, Fr.) a ſoft 


glance; a kind 4 Now obſolete. 

nced” as if written Beleg, 
geleafe, Sax.) the aſſent of the mind to, or the ad- 
mitting or receiving any propoſition for true, on 


BELIE'F, S. (pronounc 


arguments uſed to perſuade us to receive it as ſuch, 
without certain knowledge that it is ſo: that which 
cauſes beef, is ſomething riot evidently joined to, 
or ſhewing the agreement or difagreement of thoſe 


ideas under conſideration. Thus, in a general ſenſe, 
it implies an aſſent of the mind to any propoſition ;'in, 
a reſtrained ſenſe, an aſſent founded on the authority, 


&c. of a perſon atteſting the truth of a ching. When 
the tevelation of God is the object, it is called di- 
vine belief; when that of man is the object, it is 


then human belief. The articles aſſented to by a 
perſon. ' The heads of .a perſon's religion; the 


things believed. 


To BELIE'VE, v. A. (geleafan, Sax.) to aſſent 


to the truth of a propoſition founded on probable 
arguments; to aſſent to a propoſition merely on the 


credit or authority of the propoſer. . 
ragrable . 


kaow, which implies an aſſent built on irre 


| 


| * af 


} their reſembling a bell in their ſhape. 


arguments, connedted with, and owing fron 
the connegion. of 
0 


is viſible and certdin.. T 
put a confidence in the y on: 
which is probable, "Uſed with the particle 1 1 
aſſertions to have faith in. In con 

BELIE'VER, S. one who gives aſſent, or credit 
that account, ſtiled an anbeliover, ori 92 

BE'LL, S. (bell, Sax.) a, well-known machine, 
tin and co te 


f > 
nature of the "bing; wherein, 
a conhdence veracity or truth of aby 
© Neige, thee for ever,” Exod. xix. 4. - When 
4 in, 
gng afſent to the zruth of = * 
fo give but little credit, or i Dight aﬀent'ts a thing, 
to a thing. One who aſſents to the truth of chriſ. 
PELIKE, Adv. perhaps ; , probably, t Lord 
pper, or peter and copper, ih-the pre. 


each intermediate 1 

neuterly, to have a firm verſualion of a 
believe in Chriſt.” To give credit to's_pe; 

© Though they, are, I believe, as. high. Abl. 

tianity, upon the probable arguments. it can pr 

in its favour; in oppoſition to one, who refuſes his 

afſent, 'demands demonſtrative n | and is, on 

Angelo, belike, thinking that remiſs.” Sax. 

Sometimes uſed as a mark of irony, or jeert. 

or veſfel, ranked by muficians' among the jnſtry- 

ments of percuffion ; made of a compound A8 

portion of, 20 lb. of pewter, or 33 lb. of tin, to 

100 wt. of copper. . Fane in des des of Aue 


os 


** 


* 7 

2 by 

£4 [4 
5 


and in houſes, The parts of a bell may be divided 


into the barre] or body; tlie clapper, which occa- 


ſions it to ſound by firiking it, and the ear, or 
| cannon, by which 3 i. bas. in found 2 
from a vibratory motion of its parts, lik 
muſical chord; for the ſtroke of the clapper changing 
2 


s: ſound. ariſes 
like that of a 


its circumference from a round to a ſpherical form, 


| which, by elaſticity, endeavouring to recover its 


former ſhape, undergoes alternate changes of figure, 
and by that means gives a tremulous motion to the 


air, in which ſound confilts. That of Nankin in 


China, weighs 50,0001b. double the weight of that 
at Erfurt, is twelve Engliſh feet high, and ſeven 
' one-half diameter, and twenty-three in circumfe- 
rence: and Le Comto ſays, that at Pekin, thereare 


ſeven other weighing 120,0001b. each. Thoſe of: 
the Egyptians are made of wood. The Turks have 
a very great averſion to bells, and probibit Chriſtians 
the uſe of them in Conſtantinople, x retending that 
;the ſound of them would be troubleſame to the | 
| ſouls of the departed. —The cups of flowers, from 
| | „Hollow balls 
of metal, ſounded by fome hard ſubſlance included 
in the inſide, faſtened to the harneſs of horſes, to 
give notice of the approach of ſome heavy loaded | 
carriage, or to the legs of falcons. To leaf the bell, 
is to ſurpaſs others, or to be the firſt in merit, 
| alluding to the weather which wears a bell, and is 
followed by the flock. To ſhake the Bells; to be in 
motion, or alluding to the bells of a hawk. I 
Warwick ſhakes his bells.” Smax. 
To BELL, V. N. in botany, to grow 1 * 


4 


' 
. 


ä 


BEL. 


2 —— — ** * — 


ſhape of b-Ils, « Hops, 
— guſt, BI.. Moni. - 
” BELL-FA'SHIONED, 
in its ſhape, being hollow, 
and increaſing at the other:'- 
- BE'LLE, 


ay NN a bell 


„ 


with gentility, and has all the” 2 . accompliſh- 
ments that can adorn 'a lad 
BE*LLES LETTERS. 


them to 
claſſical learning, both Greek and Latin, geography, 
the chief porty” f "rig hae re under this 


«The belligerant powers. 
BEL“LIGERENT, Part. 


moſt pro 


5 


War. 151 
the herald ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her tem- 


To BELLOW, V. A. (bab,.Lat.)ito-make. a 
very loud noiſe; applied, to that of @ hull, the ſea 
in a ſtormy or 
in the laſt end it includes the, idea of contempt. 

| BELLOWS,; 8. (beleg. Sax: it has: no fingu= |' 
draun, and expelled; fuſhing in at ſome aperture 
in its bottom called feeders, and ruſhing out of 4 
meta]. tube called its nozzle. Their uſe in in- 
creaſing the power of fire is well known; but if we 
conſider that a common ſmith's bellows expels 495 
cubic inches, and a column of air 6874 fleet in 
length, in a ſecond of time, we need not be at a 


ment, which fo forcibly acts on the elaſtic re-acting 
Particles of fire, and increaſes their inteſtine motion, 
in which:the intenſenefs of fire: peculiarly conſiſts. 

This term is generally joined with pair, when we 
Would uſe. it; as a ſingular noun, a pair of bellows ; | 
| _ Wa this, ſeaſe, Dryden fays, a e by an 
ellipſis. 

BE'LLUINE, Adj. (belluinus, Lat.) that which 
belongs to a beaſt. , 5 Phe animal and belluine life 
would be the beſt.” ATTERS. | Modern authors 
ſeldom uſe this term. 

BE'LLY, S. (bellig, Sax.) that part of the body 


10 


* . rn 


in the. beginning of Aus | 


mall at one andy; 


„(tem belle, the feminipe.of 4 Jaan; 
F r. fine) a female who dreſſes with elegance, behaves 
8. (Fr.) thoſe branches 
| of education that polich and adorn the mind, are of 
ſetvice to men ab ſoelal q creatutes, and iccompliſh- 


thine ia ehnvetfation, or to make u figure 
in the Higheſt poſts. of government Languages, 


rhetoric, ehronology, und hiſtory may be accounted 
term. . ſatisfies the 
"BELLIGERANT, Part, . ele, Lat. 

war, and gerens, Lat. waging) a modern derm, that! 
which is at, war; that which is engaged in ware 


See BatLiom ANT, | 
which: is moſt uſed, choogh. the ſpcliiag: of this is 


pet. 
" BELLYGEROUS, Adj. engaged. in, or waging 


BELA O NA, S. in mythology, the ſiſter of Mars, 
and Goddeſs, of war; when war was proclaimed, 


ple; the prieſteſſes in their devotions to her, uſed to 
cut themſelves with Es to render her propitious, 


he outcries of human creatutes z but 


lar) an iaſkrumenfs, into which ait is alternacely. | 


loſs to aſſign the reaſon for the effect of this. inſtru - 


FF gow rr r —— 


contains the 8 both in men and beaſts, Utd 

|. figuratively, | for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 

fe Whoſe God is their bey.“ Phil. itiv:1g. Ihe. 

; protuberant part, or that which- ſwells out in-any| 
Feſſeb- +: 4, Tbe beſſy df a bottle.“ The womb, en- 

trails, or the middle of any hollow luce. „ Oat 
of the bely, of bell eried 4,” Jon. ii, a. 

To BELL V, V. N. to ſwell; to protauberate 2 
applied. to a thing which grows wy in ond part 
than it is in another. 1 o' grow. applied. to · 

pet ſons The alderman begins to He.. e 
. 8.2 Nin jn the _ z. the, 

BELLY-BOUND,” Adj: de with-eoftive-. 
ne | I $934 . RV 

BELLVTIIFULL, S. a la Heieney of food, or as 
much N ent hf] the ſenſation; of hunger, and, 

petite. 

„ BFEBLUNNRNCHED, Adj. denied, u want 
of- * 1 N re. 18; 8 
SNA. belt in 
| Y-ROLL, 8. in, Pb Ne bb airo!ler, or 
Jer, müde be of to roll ground after it is 
oughec << 4 With a belly roll that goes be- 
tween the rid 7 MORrTIMG | 16 

BELLY. 1% RER. 8. food, or chat which 
ee: jhunger; + r in Ko ati 

Rox 
"BELLY-WORM, 8. a worm which- breeds in 
che -belly or entrailss. 
BELL-MAN, S. in Landon;'s | ſuperior kind 
of watchman, with a bel} which he rings at certain 
places in his pariſh, before he repeats ſome verſes. 
on theeves of à feſtival. In country towns, * 
co the eryer, ' who bears a bell which, he rings, to. 
ive notice to the neighbourhood, before by makes 
-prodlamation. -- 

"BE'LL-METAL, 8. the metal out of which: 
bells are made, conſiſting of 20 lb. of Pawiary or. 
23 1b. of tin, to 100 wt. of copper. 

To, BELOck, V. A. to lock one one thing into 
another; to join or faſten one thing into another, 
ſin ſueh à manner as: it cannot be eaſily ſeparated. 
« his hand—was faſt belacted in thine.“ SHAK. 
[Seldom „ 

To BEI. O; NG, Y. N. (belongen, Belg.) to be 
the property of a . A ſield belonging to 
Boaz.” Ruth ii. 10 have relation to, applied 
to the heads of a Ateourſe. To be dependant on as 
a ſubject, or domeſtic. _*+ To whom belongeft thou ?” 
1 Sam. xxx. 13. Lo be appropriated to; to have 
for its peculiar object, cc The things 1 that Gong to 


0 


F 


* 


the Lord.“ 1 Cor. vii. 32. 


BELO VE D, Part. cateſſed with the greateſt 
' warmth of kind. affection, as an object worthy to 
be beloved. In divinity, an object worthy. of the 
greateſt confidence on account of its fidelity, of the 
-higheſt approbation on account of its merit, and of 


. which reaches From the breaſt to the —_— and | the warmeſt ardours * Joya, on account of the 


immen- 


it SE 


2 ® 
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immenſity of its benevolence, and the Rupendouſ- 
neſs of its endearments. This is my beloved ſon.” 


Matt. iii. 17. and xvii. 5. Mar. i. 11. and ix. 7. 
Luke iii. 22.—ix. 35. | 


BELO'W, Prep. applied to a place, not ſo 
high as another object. Applied to dignity or ex- 
Applied to character, or rank, 


cellence, inferior. | 
unbecoming an account of its meanneſs; unfit or 
degrading on ccount of its baſeneſs or vitiouſneſs. 
« *Tis much below me.“ Dayp, Uſed adverbially, 


in a lower ſituation, or nearer to the earth, On 


earth, when oppoſed to abeve,. ſignifying beaven. 
The regions of woe, hell. Pre 
gnaſh their teeth below.” Tick. 


BELSWA'GGER, 8. one who makes a noiſe, 
and puts on an air of importante. A charitable 


belfwagger.” Dnvyp. Johnſon interprets it a whore- 
maſter. | : . 
BELT, S. (belt. or belte, Sax.) a girdle faſtened 
round a perfon's middle; when a (word is hung to 
it, it is called a 
in ſheep, In aftronomy two bright marks like girdles 
 farrounding the body of the planet jupiter, more 


ight than the reſt of his diſk, and varying both in 


their dimenſions and ſituations. a + 
' B'LWETHER, S. a ſheep, which keeps the 


reſt of the flock together, and draws op him 


by the ſound of a bell hanging to his neck 
To BE'MIRE, V. A. to daub, or cover with dirt. 
BEMIST'ER, or BEMINSTER, 8. a market- 


town. of Dorſctſhire. Its two prepends, Bemiſta 


Prima, and Bemiſta Secunda, are in the gift of the 


biſhop of Saliſbury. It has a market on Thurſdays, 
and a fair September 19, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, 
and cheeſe,” Lat. 50 deg. 45 min. N. Long. 2 deg. 
50 min. W. 2 HO 


BEMTRED, Part. covered with dirt. Figura- 
tively,.. luck or ſinking in a dirty or boggy place, 


applied to a hore, | 
To BEMO'AN, V. A. to expreſs ſorrow for any 
diſaſter or calamity, including the idea of tears, and 


it „ ; . 
Ty 5. BRMO'ANER7 S. one who pities or laments, 
To BEMO'IL, V. A. (moziller, Fr.) to bedawb, 
to fall, to be rolled in, or encumbered with dirt. 


% How the was bemoiled:” SHak. ; 


To BEMO'NSTER, V. A. to ſpoil the propor- 


tions of a thing; to make a thing hideous, horrible, 
unſightly, or monſtrous. | p 
 BEMU'SED, Adj. giving to rhiming or poetry. A 
term of ridicule, * 
Porz. 
BENBOW (Jonw) one of the moſt eminent 
Engliſh admirals, mentioned in our hiſtories, was 
born about the year 1650, of a my and ancient and 
honourable family in Shropſhire. His father Jeft him 


no other proviſion than the profeſſion of a ſailor, but 
before he was thirty, he became maſter, and in a great 
meaſu.e owner, of a ſhip, called the Benbow frigate, 


whom he defended himſelf with a very unequal num 


heads he ordered to be cut off, and thrown into a 


; Benbow was employed in protecting 
the channel, and bombarding the French ports, in 


«© Proſperous traitors, 


fword-beit, In farming, a diſtemper 


He oppoſed this r | 
of the nation, to the utmeſt. of his power, and on- 


A perſon much bemuſed in beer.“ 


in perſon in his boat to encourage and protect the 
; engineers, and his vigour and activity ſo effectually 
| recommended him to king William, that be was 


* obliged. the governor of Carthagena to feſtote two 


which had 
peace. Upon the war breaking out a-freſh, he was 


again ſent into the;Weſt-Indies, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a memorable engagement againſt 


the French fleet commanded” by admiral Du Caſfle, 
on the 19th and 2oth of Auguſt, 1702, near the 
coaſt of St. Martha, in which he had one of his legs 


' ſhattered to pieces by a cannon-ſhot, and after its 
moral certainty of taking or deſtroying 


who baſe 


a paper, importing that 1 
ution, fv 


y refuſed to continue the fight, and ſigned : 
injurious to the honour-- 


his arrival at Jamaics, ordered the officers who had 


ing to their deſerts. 


cutting off his leg, on the fourth of November, 
F I 7OF, 5 5 2 | | - LI 
BE'NCH,; S. (from benc, bance, Sax. dance, Ital.) 
a ſeat made of a long board, diſtinguiſhed from a 
| lool by its length. Uſed for the priſon or liberties 
of the King's: BENCH, The ſeat whereon judges 
ſit; figuratively, the perſons ſitting in the ti ial of 
cauſes, * Free-Bench ſignifies that eitate in copyhold 
lands, which the wife, being efpouſed a virgin, has, 
after the deceaſe of her huſtand, for her dower, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor, It is the 


ber of men, with the utmoſt bravery, till at laſt the 
Moors boarded him, but were quickly: beat out of _ 
the ſhip, again, with the loſs of thirteen men, whoſe 


which he ſhewed the moſt intrepid bravery, by going. 


being drefled, he was carried up and placed with hies 
cradle. on the quarter-deck ;. but when he had a2 
the whole 
French ſquadron, he had the vexation of loſing this 
victory I the cowardice of ſeveral of his captains, .. 


cuſtom of the manors of Eaſt and Weſt Endburn, _ 
. Chadleworth in the county of Bucks, I or in De- 


employed in the. Mediterranean trade, during which. _ 
time the following remarkable incident brought him, _ 
to ſerve in the Britiſh navy. In 1686 he was attacked _ 
in his paſſage to Cadiz by a Sallee rover, againſt; _ 


tub of pork pickle. After the Revolution, captain 
our trade in 


early promoted to a flag. Aſter the peace he way | 
ſent with a ſquadron into the Weſt- Indies, when he 


Engliſh ſhips that had been feized by the Spaniards z. 
and afterwards,' failing to Porto Bello, forced the 
governor, by bis threats, to ſend him ſeveral veſſels 
en taken under the pretence that the 

ſettlement of the Scots at Darien was a breach of the 


were reſolved to deſiſt. 


| behaved in this ſcandalous manner to be confined, 

j and a court- martial being held for their trial, ſome: - 
of the guilty were condemned, and ſuffered accord- 
This brave commander died 
at Jamaica, of a conſumption; occaſioned by the 
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ol. 


yonſhire and other places in the weſt, that, if a | 
cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have her free- | 


bench in all copyhold land; but, if ſhe commit in- 
continency, 


following, the: ſteward is bound 
re-admit her to her free-bench, : 


Here I am, 5 A 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as l amm 

And for my Crincum Craucum, 

Have loſt my Bineum Baneum ; 
And, for my tail's games 74 

Have done this worldly ſhame; . 

Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, 

Let me have my land again. 


To BE'NCH, v. A. to furniſh with, erect, or 


make benches in any place. “ It was benched with 


ſhe. forfeits her eſtate, yet if the will |. 
come into the court, riding backwards on a black | 
ram, with his tail in her hand, and ſay the words |. 
by. the cuſtom, to 


turf,” DR XD. To place, ſeat, or prefer a perſon | me 


to a ſeat, or bench. Whom I from meaner form | 


the ſenior barriſters of. 
an inn of court, intruſted with the government and 
direction of it, out of -which-is annually choſen a 


have bench d. SHAK. 
BEN'CHERS, S. in law, 


* 


ſteward, 1 Fßlwß © ng 
To BE'ND, V. A. (pret. and part. preter bended 
or bent.) applied to ſhooting with a bow, to ſtretch.; 


to force from a ſtraight line' to a curve, or crooked. 


one. The point or object to which a motion is di- 
rected. Figuratively, to apply the mind to the con- 


ſideration ofan y ſubject. Bend thy thoughts to | 


noble ſubjects. To be diſpoſed to. To make ſub- 
miſſive; to bring to terms, applied to a proud ad- 


verſary in war: ** War and famine will bend our | 


enemies.” To bend the brow, a motion of the eye- 
brow, wherein it is drawn from its natural ſhape 
generally done when a perſon is in a deep ſtudy, In 
navigation, to faſten.z.,.** Bend the cable, 7. e. 
faſten it to the ring en Sher. Ufed neuterly, 
to looſen a ſtraight ſhape by means of ſome weight or 
force, T'o bang, or jut over. % A cliff, whoſe 
hizh and bending head.” To bot the body or the 
knee, in token of ſubmiſſion, or reſpect. Shall 
come bending unto thee,” Iſaiah ix. 14. 7 
BE'ND, S. the part of a line, &c. which is not 
firaight, and forms an angle. The crooked timbers 
which compoſe the ſides of 'a ſhip. _ R 
BE'NDABLE, Adj. that which may be forced 
1 a ſtraight to a crooked line: that which may 
an'. net FR 7 Ye y 
| BUNDER, S. one who crooks. any* thing: an 
inltrument by which any thing may be forced from 
a ſtraight to a crooked line. | 


BENE/APED, Adj. a ſea term, implying, that a 
p has not depth of water enough to ſet her 


a-float, 


= bring her over a bar, or out of a dock, 


EATH, Prep. (benschu, Sax.) applied to 


of a biſnop. H 


| 


© BE'NEF!CED, Adj, 


* 


% 
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mote the welfare of another; diſtinguiſhed from 


. ch. rity, as indigence aud diſtreſs is the object of that; 


but perſons of all ranks and conditions may be the 


_ objects of this. 7 3 $ 
 BENE'F!CENT; Part. (benefactens, Lat.) per- 


forming acts of kindneſs, and aſſiſtance, without an 


— 


- which aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſervice to. 


views of intereſt. , 
BENEFVCIAL, Adj. (from benefitium, Lat.) that 
* V'ay 


, Beneficial to mankind.” 


. - tain a beneficial.” SpENSER, | | 
BENEFI*CIALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


- BENEFVCIAL, S. a benefice. © How to ob- 


to relieve, aſſiſt, or be of ſervice to a perſon. 


© BENEFICIARY, Adj. he that holds any dig- 
, nity as dependent on, and tributary to another. 


U ſed ſubſtantively, it implies one who is in poſſeſſion 


of a church living or benefice. The beneficiary 
is obliged to ſerve the pariſh churches,” AVLI TE. 


BENE FTT, S. (rom bene, well, and fo, Lat. to 


become) that which turns to the profit of another, 


An act of kindneſs, or love, done to help or aſſiſt 
another. Among players, the whole takings of the 
theatre, which ate applied to their own uſe. In law, 


Benefit of the clergy, was an ancient liberty of the 


church; whereby any prieſt might on his petition, 


even in caſe of murder, be delivered to his ordinary 


in order to purge himſelf. It is at preſent confined 
to fignify a perfon's being only burnt in the hand, 


and ſet free for the firſt time. 


provement, 


„Far from benefiting trade,” ARrBUTH., Uſed 


neuterly, to improve, applied ro the mind 3 to reap 
advantage from. What I have benefſtted herein.“ 


MIL TON. 


To BENE'T, V. A. to enſnare, or ſurround a 


perſon with ſnares, alluding to the circumſtances of 
a bird or fiſh taken in a net. Thus benetted round 


with villains.” SHAk. Not in uſe, 
BENE /'VOLENCE, S. (from benevolentia, Lat. 


bene, well, and volo, Lat. to will) a diſpoſition of mind, 


whereby a perſon is ſtrongly impelled to do another 
all the good he can without any views of intereſt and 


reward. Figuratively, the action, or good deed pro- 


ceeding from this diſpoſition. 


” BENE/VOLENT, Part, (from benevolens, Lat:) 
* inclined to do good from an affectionate regard to a 


rſon. 


- BENE'VOLEN TNESS, S. that quality which. 


ſhows a perſon ready to do all the good he can to 
ahother, and in its higheſt degree, without the leaſt 
proſpect, wiſh, or expeQation of a reward. | 

BENGA'L, a large kingdom in the Eaſt-Indies, 


ſeated on a gulph of the ſame name, It is three | 


" BENE/FICENCE, S. (from beneficentia) a diſin- 


; tereſtcd inclination to do a good action, or to pro- 


| 


n__ 


hundred and ninety miles in length, and two hun- 
dred and thirty in breadth. It is now ſubject to the 
great mogul. It is bounded on the north by the pro- 
vinces of Patna and ſeſuat; on the eaſt dy the king- 
doms of Tipra and Arracan; on the ſouth by the 
bay of Bengal; and on the weft by the province of 
Orixa. It is a very plentiful country, and is over- 
flowed by the Ganges as Egypt is by the Nile. The 
chief towns are Daca, which is the ſeat of the vice. 
roy; Caſſambar and Hughly, or Hughgeli, are towns 
of good trade on the river ; Chatigan,. near the 
eaſtern branch of the river, is a very large populous 
city, and has alſo a very good trade. Bengal is a 
very fruitful country, and well watered, not only by 
the Ganges, but by canals cut out of it. On the 
banks of ' theſe grow pulſe, muſtard-ſeed, ſeſamums, 
of which they make oil,” and little mulberry-trees to 
feed their filk- worms, which ſupply them with ſilk 
for their manufactures, which are excetding good : 
they have likewiſe aloes, ſalr-petre, gumlac, opium, 
wax, muſk, long pepper, ginger, and butter; it ſends 
vaſt quantities of rice every year to the Moluccas, 
Sumatra, Malabar, Coromandel, the Maldovia iſlands, 
Ceylon, and Goa; as alfo ſugar to Golconda, Car- 
nate, Arabia, Irack Arabia, and Perſia; beſides 
muſlins, cottons, © callicoes, ſilks called Bengals, 
elaches, and herba- ſtuffs, indico, and canes to Eu- 
rope. They have almoſt continual rains in Bengal, 
from April to September; this cauſes the Ganges to 
overflow, which does great ſervice, and ſometimes a 
great deal of miſchief ; during the other ſix months, 


; _ te weather is fair and pretty cool, by the blowing 
To BENEFIT, V. A. to do ſomething to or for 
another, whereby he may receive advantage, or im- 
To promote, increaſe, or render better. 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge ?“ SHA¹K. 


of the north-eaſt wind: but in December, January, 
and February, the mornings are foggy and cold. 
Their ſhorteſt day is eleven hours Jong, and their 
: harveſt is at that time of the year. "They have plenty 
of freſh and ſalt fiſh, ſowls, ducks, and geeſe, which 
are exceeding cheap; ſheep, kids, and pork are the 
chief food of the Europeans; the ſood of the con - 
mon people is pulſe, rice, butter, and boiled fiſh ; 
they uſe banana leaves for their napkins, add the 
„„ mine CET TT TT 

BEN JA'MIN,'S. (b:nzoin) in pharmacy, a gum 
of a tree abounding in Cochin China, reſembling 
the almond, excepting that its leaves are longer, 
and roundiſh at thè top. The gum is both in drops 
and Jumps, the former of which is the true, of a 
yellow or gold colour without, and white within, 
friable, without any taſte, and aromatic. The beſt 
comes from Sumatra, It is a great and powerful 
expectorant, and given in aſthmas, infarctions of 
the lungs, and inveterate coughs.  * 

To BENTV'GHT, v. A. to be overtaken by 
. darkneſs in a journey. To be without light; to 
wander in the dark; applied literally to the eyes, 
and figuratively to the mind. as | 

' BENI'GN, Adj. (pronounced as if written 3e. 
nine, from benignus) baving a diſpoſition that in- 
clines à perſon to do a good action to another. 
2355 5 EKEind, 
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Kind, generous, or liberal. In medicine whole- 
ſome, gentle. Salts of a benign mild nature.” 
ARBUTH. Applied to a diſeaſe, when all the ſymp- . 
toms of it are favourable. | 5 4 
BEN.IG'NESS, S. that quality which inclines a 
perſon, or fits a ching to do good to another. 
BENIG'/NITY, S. (the g is retained in the pro- 
nunciation of this word, though dropped in the ad- 
jective; benignitas, Lat.) a diſpoſition of mind in- 
clining one perfon to be-kind to another, In ſurgery, 
that which promotes or favours any operation. 
« The benignity of the ſerum, ſendeth out better 
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and lies three miles from Taviſtock, and 163 Weſt 
from London. 1 
To BERE AVE, V. N. (preter bereaved, or 3e- 
1 from bereafan, Sax.) to take away by force, in- 
cluding a want of pity, To ſpoil; to rob; to ſtrip 
a perſon of his property, | 
BERE'AVEMENT, S. the act of taking away, 
or leaving a perſon deſtitute of any thing. 
BEREF “T, Part. paſſive of bereave. | 
BE'RGAMOT,, S. (bergamotte, Fr.) in garden- 
ing, a fine juicy pear, of a globular form, and a. 
coat of an olive colour mixed with brown. An 


— 


FP 


matters for a callus ?“ WISEMAN. 


BENIGNLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to ſhew. 


kindneſs and condeſcenſion. Glorious as he roſe; 


eſſence or perfume, drawn from the fruit of a lemon- 
rafted with the ſtock of a 'bergamot pear- 


tree, 1 
tree, Likewiſe a kind of ſnuff, of a large grain, 


benignly ſo he ſet.” PRiox. | 

BE'NISON, S. (beni/jons, of benir, Fr. to bleſs). 
a bleſſing, or an act, whereby a perſon wiſhes or 
prays for the happineſs of another, applied to the 
bleſſings: of a parent. A rapture of joyful gratitude 
on account of ſome benefit received. To love 


ſaid to be only pure tobacco, with ſome of this 

eſſence rubbed into it. 

BE'RGMOTE, S. a court held on a hill in 

Derbyſhire, to decide the controverſies happening 

between the miners. | 
 BERK'LEY, or BARKLEY, S. a borough of- 


_ 


the traveller's beniſon.” ML r. 

BE/NT, S. that part of a ſtick, &c.. which is 
forced from a right or ſtraight line; that which 
forms an angle, or crookedneſs, in oppoſition to 


Glouceſterſhire, and the largeſt pariſh in it; beſides 
having thirty pariſhes dependent on this manor. . 


Near this place is the caſtle of Berkley, belonging 


to the earl of this name, where king Edward II. 


Araight. The declivity, or ſlope of a hill. On 
a bent, the temple ſtood.” DrypD., After the word 
full, ſtretch applied to the purpoſe, in alluſion to 
the ſtretching a bow. Propenſity or inclination ap- 
plied to the affections, with the particle of before the 
affection. © Followed the bent of his inclination.” 
Tendency, or the different appearances of an object. 
„ Apply itſelf to bents, and turns of the matter in 
its reſearches,” Locke, In agriculture, a kind of 
graſs, called bent graſs. SES 
To BENU'M, V. A. (from benyman, Sax.) to 
take away or deſtroy the ſenſe of feeling, applied to 
the. effect of cold upon the extreme parts of the 
body; or the approach of death, and ſtupifying 
violence of any diſorder. e 


was kept priſoner. It it rather ancient than healthy, 
Ying low, and near the Severn, The church is a 
ſpacious building, with a chapel, which is the bury- - _ 
ing place of the Berkley family, and a high tower. 
Its weekly market is on Tueſday ; and annual fairs 
are kept here on May 3, and July 20. It lies 15, 
miles from Glouceſter, and 111 from London. | 
BERKRK/SHIRE, S. an inland county in the dioceſe 

of Saliſbury, divided on the north and north-eaſt by 

the Thames, from Oxfordſhire and Buckingham- 

ſhire ; on the weſt it is bounded by Glouceſterſhire 

and Wiltſhire, on the ſouth eaſt by Surry, and on 

the ſouth by Hampſhire. . It is one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven miles in circumference, and contains 

about five hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand acres, . 


POR 


8 


BENZ O /IN, 8. See BERN AMJUN. i 
To BEPA'INT, V. A. to cover with artificial 
colours. Figuratively, to change the colour of the 
complexion, ** Elſe would a maiden bluſh beparnt 
my cheek.” SHAk. | | OL 
_ To BEPT'SS, V. A. to be unable to retain one's 


- 


and ſixteen thouſand nine hundred and fix houſes. - 
The air is ſweet, and ſoil fruitful. . It has PR ! 


of corn, cattle, wild-fowl, wool, and timber, e 


pecially oak and beech, - The rivers are the Thames, 
The 


Kennet is now made navigable by act of parliament. - 


Kennet, Ocke, Loddon, and Lambourn. 


This county ſends nine members to parliament, has 
one hundred and forty pariſhes, and twelve market 
towns. Reading, the chief, is thirty-nine miles 
weſt of London, and is remarkable for malt, meal, . 
Holland tapes, and canvas, or fail-cloth. The reſt. 
are Abingdon, Windſor, Wallingford, Maidenhead, , 
Hungerford, Newbury, Farringdon, Wantage, Lower 
Lambourn, Eaſt Illfly, and Oakingham. The royal 
palace and caſile of Windſor, built by Edward III. 
are remarkable for their fine ſituation, rich furniture, . 
paintings, and many other curioſities. In St. George's - 
chapel are held the chapters of the order of the 
| garter, inſtituted by the above king Edward III. A 
1 E-6 6 few - 


urine; joined with the perſonal pronouns myſelf, | 
himſelf, &c. * Made the knight bepiſs himſelf.” 
To BEQUE'ATH, V. A. (from becwethan, Sax.) 
To leave a perſon any thing by will. 
BEQUE'ATHMENT,, S. the leaving ſomething, 
vr the thing left by will. Seldom uſed. 
BEQUE'ST, S. ſomething left by will; a legacy. 
BEREALSTON,S.or BEERALSTON, a ſmall 
borough of Devonſhire, governed by a portreve. It 
ſends two members to parliament, who are choſen 
only by the burgage-holders that pay three-pence or 
more annually to the lord of the manor, and re- 
turned. by the portreve. Its market is on Thurſday ; 
— -O 
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few miles to the ſouth-eaſt of this town is the figure 
of a white horſe, covering an acre of ground, cut 


in a hill of chalk, from whence it may be ſeen at a 


great diſtance, and is ſaid to have been made by di- 


rection of king Alfred, in memory of a great victory 


he obtained. The neighbouring people have from 
time immemorial a kind of feſtival, called ſcouring 
the horſe, when they cleanſe it of weeds, whereby 
the chalky bottom Ain preſerves a fine effect at a 

reat diſtance, Near Reading is a natural curioſity, 
thought to have remained ever fince the flood. It 


is a bed of oyſter-ſhells and ſand, thirty or forty- | 


feet under the ſurface of a hill, and covered with 
different ſtrata, Theſe ſhells retain the true figure 
and colour, but moulder with a ſmall preſſure : In 
this county are alſo remains of Roman antiquities 


and fortifications, with ſome of the famous cauſeway, | 


* 


called Icknild-ſtreet. 


To BERHY'ME, V. A. to make a perſon or 


thing the ſubject of a poem; uſed by way of con- 
tempt, *©© Now be-rhym'd ſo long.“ Pork. | 


BERLIN, S. (from 4yr, Iſl. bairgs, Goth. a town, 


and lin, a diminutive particle) in geography, the capi- 


tal of the marquiſate of Brandenburg, in Germany, 
and the royal reſidence of the preſent celebrated king 
of Pruſſia. It is large and well built: its chief manu- 
factures, beſides various works in gold and ſilver, are 

Tight ſtuffs, coarſe 


thoſe in poliſhed ſteel and glaſs, 
cloths, ſtockings, &c. This city has flouriſhed under 


the foſtering care of its monarch, who in the Jate 
war maee head againſt three of the moſt potent allies in | 
all Europe; he has recalled to their memory the fame 
of his anceſtors, and made them admirers of a power 


they wiſh to deſtroy. Berlin is applied to a carriage 
of the chariot kind, very convenient for travelling, 
being both lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned 
than a Chariot. The body is hung high on ſhafts, 
with Jeathern braces ; and inſtead of ſide windows, 
ſome have ſcreens to let down in bad weatlier, and 
draw up in good. | 


BE'RME, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a piece of 


ground from three to five feet wide, left between 
the rampirt and the moat,' to receive the earth 


. falling trom the rampart, by that means hindering 


it from filling the moat : it is ſometimes palliſa 


doed. | = 
BERMU'/DAS, S. (from Bermuda, a Spaniard, 


who diſcovered them in 1552, likewiſe named Som- 
mers iſlands, from Sir George Sommers, wha. took 
poſſeſiion of them in 1609) a cluſter of iſlands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, in lat. 32 deg. N. and long. 
64 deg. 48 min. W. St. George is the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, where the number of Engliſh 
is computed at 10, oco, beſides flaves. The cli- 
mate is temperate : their chief growth is in Indian 
wheat and tobacco, the latter of which is very in- 
different. Their cedars exce] thoſe of any other 


country, either for their fragrancy, durableneſs, or 
hardneſs; and are ſo abundant, that they build 


> 


their veſſels of them, which are reckoned the beſt 
fajilors of any in all the Weſt Indies. They have 
fiſh in great plenty, amongſt which the tortoiſes are 
ſo numerous, that the inhabitants almoſt live en- 
tirely upon them.  _ Mi 

To BERO'B, V. A. to ſteal; to take away 
the property of a perſon. Of yourſelf you thus 
berobbed are. F airy ueen, Seldom uſed. RY, 

To BE'RRY, V. N. to produce berries. In 
the north, it ſignifies to ride, from ber, Il. to 
beat, or threſh. a 1 

BE'RTRAM, S. (pyretbum, Lat.) in botany, 
an herb, named baſtard pellitory, _ LE 

BERWICK, S. a ſhire in Scotland, bounded 
by the river Tweed on the ſouth, by Lothian on + 
the north, by the German Ocean on the eaſt, and 
by Tiviotdale on the weſt, It abounds with corn 
and graſs, and has in it ſeveral ſeats of perſons of 
quality, The principal rivers are the Tweed, the 
W biteater, Blackadder, Eye, and Ednel. The 
principal place is the town and caſtle of Dunſe, 


which is the beſt place for trade in the county, It 


ſends two members to parliament. 8 

BERWICK UPON TWEED, S. a. town 
on the borders of England and Scotland, and a 
county of itſelf. It ſtands on the north ſide of the 
river Tweed, and is pleaſantly ſituated on an eaſy 
declivity near the ſea, and has a ditch on the nort 
and eaſt; but on the ſouth and weſt it has high 
walls, regularly fortified, and planted with cannon, 
and to which the river. ſerves as a moat. The 
houſes are generally well-built, and the town-houſe 
is a handſome ſtructure with a lofty turret, in which 
are eight bells, and a fine clock, which tells the 
quarters, with four dials, one on each fide the ſquare, 
The church is a neat building, but has no bells, 
The bridge is 947 feet long, and is ſupported by 
fifteen arches, The barracks form a large regular 
ſquare ; and will hold two regiments of foot very 
conveniently, The town is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, town-clerk, and four bailiffs, and has a 
coroner, a treaſurer, four ſerjeants at mace, and a 
water bailiff, It had a ſtrong caſtle which now 
lies quite in ruins. It has a market on Saturdays, 
extremely well ſupplied, and a fair on Friday. in 
Trinity-week, for black cattle and horſes, Corn 
and eggs are ſhipped from hence for London and 
other ports ; but the principle trade is ſalmon, which 
is caught in the T weed, and is reckoned to be as 
good as any in the kingdom. Some are ſent alive, 
and ſome pickled in kits, by perſons who ſubſiſt on 
that employment, who are called ſalmon coopers. 
In June and July ſalmon is ſold for a penny a pound. 
The living is a rectory, rated at twenty pounds, a 
year, in the king's books. It is eighty miles north- 
eaſt of Carliſle, 335 north-weſt of London, 147 
north of Vork, and 60 eaſt ſouth-eaſt of Edin- 
burgh. Lat. 55 deg. 58 min. N. Long. 1 deg. 


35 min. N. 3 
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BE'RYL, S. (8 „ Gr.) a precious tranſpa- 
rent ſtone, like eryſtal, found in the mines of the 
Indies. It inclines a little to a ſea green, and was 
from thence called agua marina; to make it more 
ſparkling and white, it muſt be cut facet-wiſe, as 
it receives no brightneſs from the poliſh. It was 
the 8th ſtone in the breaſt-plate of the Jewiſh high- 


rieſt. | | 
: To BESCRE'EN, V. A. to conceal, or hide 
any thing. Beſereen'd in night.” SHAK. Now 
obſolete. | a | e | 

To BESE'ECH, V. A. (preter J beſought, 1 
have beſought,) to intreat with great earneſtneſs; to 
aſk for as a favour, in an humble and ſuppliant man- 


ner. : 1 ET 

To BESE'EM, V. N. to ſuit, applied to a 
means. To become, or be worthy of, applied to 
character or dignity. | 3 8 

BESE'EN, Part. attracting the eyes by it's ſhow, | 

or propriety.: Obſolete. | 5 | 
* TY BESET, V. A. (preter I beſet, I have be- 
ſet,) to ſurround, ſo as not to be able to eſcape. 
without difficulty, alluding to an enemy's ſurround- 
ing a body of men, or ſome fortified place, Figu- 
ratively, uſed with hard, or ſore, to oppreſs, per- 
plex, or embarraſs, To lay in wait, to endanger, 
to encompaſs, uſed with the particle ib. We 
are beſet with thieves.” SHAKE. La | 

To BESHUTE, V. A. (becheiſſin, Belg.) to 
ſoil or foul with excrements. b | | 

To BESHRE*W, V. A. to wiſh any thing 
unhappy or miſerable to a perſon. ** I befbrew us 
both.” DRYD. Seldom uſed. 5 CER 

BESUDE, or BESI'DES, Prep. (from be and 
fide, Sax.) by the fide, or near, applied to ſituation. 
« To fit down beſide him.” Bacon, * Beſide him 
hung his bow.” Par, Loſt. In the enumeration or 
detail of particulars, fomething more, over, and 
above. In man there is a nature found 2 the 

ſenſes.” Davis, © Great numbers, beſi e thoſe 
whoſe names are in the Chriſtian records. Ants. 
Inconſiſtent with, not relating to, not diſcoverable 
by. It is beſide my preſent buſineſs.” Locke, 
Before a reciprocal pronoun, as himſelf, &c. it im- 
plies the loſs of reaſon, or madneſs : ** Thou art 
bejide thyſelf.” AcTs. Uſed adverbially, it implies 
an additional circumſtance, or ſomething more than 
what has been mentioned. Beſides, you know 
not.” DrRyD. The reſt; or that which has not 
been already ſpoken of, or mentioned. Haſt thou 
any here beſides.” Gen. Xix. 12. | 

To BESIE/GE, V. A. to ſurround, or attack a 
place with an army, in order to conquer and get 
maſter of it. 

BESIE/GER, S. one who attempts to take a town, 
by encamping againſt it. YE eek, 
To BESME AR, V. A. to cover or dawb with 
any thing which alters the colour of a thing, and 


„Thus the queen beſpoke,” DrvD. 


ſpice a cup.“ 


raiſes an idea of ſomething not cleanly, Figurative- | 


ly, to tarniſh, or deprive of its luſtre, applied to 
character, &c. © Would not let ingratitude—ſa 
much beſmear it.“ SHAk. | 
- Ta BESMO'KE, V. A. to ſoil ;to foul, or dry in 
ſmoke. | 5 
To BESMU'T, V. A. to ſmear with any thing 
black; eſpecially applied to diſcolouring a thing by 
ſmoak, ſoot, &c. | 
BE'SOM, S. (beſm, beſma, Sax.) an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a long handle, to which birch or ruſhes 
are faſtened ; uſed by houſewives to ſweep their floors 
from ſand or duſt : by the Londoners generally ſtiled 
a broom. | 
To BESO'RT), V. A. to be proper for; to ſuit; 
to fit, become, or agree with. Such men as may 
beſort your age.” SHAK, Uſed as a ſubſtantive by 
Shakeſpear, for ſuch attendance and accommodations 
as are ſuitable to a perſon's rank. Such accom- 
modation and beſort—as levels with her breeding.” 
SHAK. Now obſolete, * at | 
To BESO'T, V. A. to ſtupify with gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. Uſed with the particle en, to doat, 
or be extremely in love with. Beſctied on that 
face and eyes.“ DR). „ > 
BESO'UGHT, part paſſ. of Bestecn, 


TO BESPA/NGLE, V. A. to make a thing 


glitter, by the means of ſome ſmall ſhining object, 
„The heavens beſpangling.“ Pore. WEE, 
To BESPA'T TER, V. A. to wet, by caſting 
ſmall quantities of water. Figuratively, to ſoil or 
tarniſh the character of a perſon. Whom never 
faction could beſpatter.” SWIFT, | 
To BESPA'WL, V. A. to dawb with ſpittle. 
To BESPE'AK, V. A. (pronounced as if written 
with ee, beſpeek, preter I beſpoke, or I beſpaſt; I have 
beſpoke, or beſpoken) to give orders for the making of 
a thing; to make a bargain for the purchaſe of any 
thing, in order to prevent others from buying it. 
To engage before hand. To beſpeat his cuſtom,” 
Life of J. Butt. To diſcover before hand, or 
forebode. To addreſs in diſcourſe; to ſpeak to. 
To declare; 
to ſhow, .** Orders that beſpeat a mind compoſed,” 
App1ss. | * | 
BESPE'AKER, S. one who gives orders for the 
making of any thing, to an artificer, or manu- 
facturer. | 
To BESPE/CELE, V. A. to mark with ſpots. 
To BESPE'W, V. A. to vomit upon, 
To BESPI'CE, V. A. to ſeaſon with ſpices, 
generally applied to liquors. *©** Thou mighteſt be- 
SHAK. Eh 
To BESPI'T, V. A. to wet with ſpittle; to ſpit 
upon. | | 
BESPOKE, irregular part. from BespeAk. 
* . To BESPOYT, V. A. to mark with ſpots. 
To BESPRE'AD, V. A. (pronounced beſpred, 
as if the a was dropped) to extend a thing at full 
length over another; to cover with. Uſed with the 


particle 


before common nouns, 


” 
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particle with, before a thing ſpread, or uſed as a 
cover. Mitb painted flowers be/pread.” DRY D. 

To BESPRI/NKLE, V. A. to ſpirt, or throw 
water upon a thing, ſo as to make it fall upon it 
in drops. | 


To BESPU'TTER, V. A. to wet any thing, 


by forcing ſpittle in drops from between the lips. 


BE'ST', Adj. (the ſuperlative degree of good; the 
comparative better) the higheft degree of good ap- 
plied to perſons and things. Uſed with the verb do; 
the utmoſt exertion of power, or ability. Let 


each man do his beft.” Shak. Uſed with az, the 


higheſt degree of perfection. Joined with make, to 
carry a thing to the higheſt degree of perſection, or 
gain all the advantage from it that is | poſſible. 


e Alnaſcher, in order to make the beſt of it.” Ap- | 


| 


biss. Uſed adverbially, for moſt. Where it 
liketh him 3%.“ Deutr. xxiii. 16. 

To BESTA'IN, V. N. to change, alter, or 
diſcharge the colour of a thing ; to mark with ſpots, 
or ſtains. 


To BESTE AD, V. A. to ſupport, ſuſtain, 


help, or avail, ** How little you be/tead.” MIL r. 
To treat, uſe, 
«© Hardly. be/tead.”” Iſaiah viii, 21. 

BESTT AL, Adj. (from be/tia, Lat.) that which 
has the nature of a beaſt ; applied figuratively to 
one that ſeems to have no regard for reaſon, deli- 
cacy, virtue, ſhame, or humanity, and carries with 
it an idea of the higheſt reproach, f 
BESTIA“LITV, S. that quality which is 
contrary to the right uſe of reaſon, oppoſite to 


every principle of humanity, and includes the ſe- 
condary idea of great baſeneſss. | 


BE'STIALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to re- 


ſemble a beaſt, and below the dignity of humanity. 


To BESTI'CK, V. A. to fix darts, or any 
pointed thing, or mark upon a ſubject. To wound 


all over. Truth ſhall retire—befuck- with ſlan- 
derous darts.“ Par. Loſt. | 


To BE'STIR, V. A. to exert one's power vigo- 
rouſly ; including the idea of inactivity or reſt 


. before it. Generally uſed with the reciprocal pro- 


nouns, him, her, himſelf, &c. 2 muſt needs 
beſtir themſelves.” Rav. 

© You have ſo be/tirred 
your valour.” This conſtruction is never adopted 
by preſent writers of any note, | 

; To BESTO'W, V. A. (be/ledan, Belg.) to give 
a perſon a thing which he had no right to demand ; 


including the idea of a favour. To give in mar- 


riage. ** I could have beflowed her un a fine gen- 
tleman.” Tatler, No. 75. To place, to lay up in 
a place. Ye/tawed them in the houſe.” 2 Kings 
vi. 24. 1 ID 

BESTO'WER, S. he that gives a thing. He 
that confers a favour, | 

To BESTRE'W, V. A, to ſcatter, or ſprinkle 
over; to cover with, 


or furniſh with conveniencies. 


: 
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But Shakeſpear uſes it 
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To BESTRYDE, v. A. to Rand Ober any 
thing, ſo as to have it between our legs, or a leg 
on each ſide of it. As this poſture is that of. a per. 


ſon on horſeback, it is put figuratively for a perſon 


riding. “ He be/iridds che lazy-pacing clouds. 
SHAK., To ſtand over a thing in order to defend 
it. He doth be/iride a bleeding land.” SAX. 
To BESTU'D; V. A. to adorn with ſhining. 
dots, marks, or ſtuds, © 1 Ig. 
BE“ T, S. the money depoſited by each of the 
parties who lay a wager, to be given to him who 
wild: N IN EE TIER 0 | 
To BE'T, V. A. to lay a wager, or riſque 2 
3 money on the el of a thing, or . 
taking. | 
BET, the old preter of beat; now obſolete, 
To BETA'KE; V. A. (preter I betook, part. paſ- 
five betaken) to apply; to have recourſe to, with 
the reciprocal pronouns him, ber, &c. and the par- 
ticle to; © Here I betake. myſelf to them again.” 
Woopw. To take to, fly, or go, applied to mo- 
tion, They both beo them ſeveral ways.“ 
Par. Loſt. 1 35 Y 
To BETE'EM, V. A. to beſtow, or give. 80 
would I beteem to you this ſword.““ Fairy Q, To 
produce, alluding. to the teeming- time of animals. 
I could well betcem them from the tempeſt of 
mine eyes. Ika. ines . 
To BE THL NK, V. A. (preter I bethaught) to 
recall back ſomething paſt into the mind. To re- 
collect one's felf; to ſuſpend our thoughts, in order 
to examine ſome particular idea; generally uſed with 
the reciprocal pronouns my, 18 &c, © TI have 
bethought me of another fault.” Sar. Conſi- 
deration may allay bis heat, and make him bethink 


W FE. | IS 
 THLEHEM, S. (from Da, Heb. a houſe, and 
tan, Heb. bread) the name of a city in Judea, 
famous for being the. birth-place of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus "brit. Applied, according to its 
etymology, to an hoſpital, and at preſent appro- 
priated to that where lunatics are confined, near 
Moorgate, London. 
Bethlehem was once a flouriſhing town, but 
is now only a poor village, It is ſeated on the 
ridge of a hill, which runs eaſt and weſt. Here is 
a church, built by St. Helena, in the. form of a 
croſs, which is very large; from the top of which 
may be ſeen all the country round about. The 
walls were formerly overlaid with fine marble, but 
the Turks have taken it to adorn. their moſques. 
There is a grot or cell, which they ſay was 4 
lodging place of St. Jerom, where he tranſlated the 
Bible. Another entrance leads to a vault or chapel, 
twelve feet wide and forty long, whoſe. floor is 
paved, and ſides lined with white marble, and the 
roof is adoined with Moſaic work, now much de- 
cayed. At the end of this there is an arched con- 
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cavity, with an altar, over which is à picture — 
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the nativity, and under it a vault, the middle of | 


which is a ſtar made with ſtones of varſous colours, 
to mark the place where they ſay our Saviour was 
born ; and near this is the manger where they pre- 


tend he was laid; it is hewn out of a rock, and is 
The few cottages | 


now flagged with white marble, 
that are yet ſtanding are inhabited by Greeks and 
Armenians, who get a poor livelihood by ſclling the 
model of the fepulchre and grot of the nativity to 
ſtrangers, cut in wood or ſtone; as allo by attending 
pilgrims. Bethlehem is about fix miles weſt of Je- 


ruſalem. Long. 35. deg. 55. min. E. Lat. 31 deg. 


min. N. 


0 | 
3LE'THLEHEMITE, S. a perſon confined, or 


fit to be confined, in a mad-houſe, called allo a 


BEDLAMITE. | 

BETHO'/UGHT,, the preter of BETRHINk. 

To BETHRA'L, V. A. to bind and fetter as a 
captive, © She it is that did my lord bethral.” 
Fairy Q. Seldom uſed. # | 

To BETHU'MP, V. A. to bang, or beat: a 
ludicrous word, I never was ſo bethumpt.” SHAK, 

To BETTDE, V. A. (preter it betided, or betid) 
to happen to a perſon; to befal; uſed both of good 
and bad events; and ſometimes with the particle to. 
„% What has beiid to Cloten. SHAK, 

BETI ME, or BETI' MES, Adv. in ſeaſon; 
without delay. Learn betimes.” Par. Reg. Soon, 
in a ſhort time, applied to continuance, or duration. 
„Which fadeth betimes.” Bac. Joined with morn- 
ing, early, not long after day-break. ** They roſe 
betimes in the morning. 1 Macc. iv. 52. | 


BETLEY, S. a town in Staffordſhire, with a 


market on Tueſdays, but no ſairs, It is ſeated on the 
confines of the county, next to Cheſhire, in a barren 
ſandy ſoil, 16 miles north-weſt of Stafford, and 157 
on the ſame point from London. Lat, 35. deg. 
o min. N. Long. 2 deg. 15 min. W. | 

To BETO'KEN, V. A. declare, to ſhew, or 
diſcover, by marks, or ſigns. 

BE'TONY, S. (betonia, Lat.) in botany, a plant. 
Linnæus ranges it in the 12th claſs of his firſt ſect: 
There are ſeven ſpecies | 

BETO'OK, irregular participle from betate. 
TO BETO!'SS, V. A. to be toſſed about; to be 
agitated, diſturbed, troubled, or tormented. + My 
beteſſed ſou),” SHAK. 

Io BETRA'Y, V. A. to deliver a perſon up to 
his enemies, though bound to the contrary, inclu- 
ding the idea of treachery. 
truſted to one. To diſcover ſome failing. Left 
you betray your ignorance,” WATTS. Uſed with 
the particle to, to expoſe to, to make a perſon liable 
to fall into ſome inconveniencies, or ſubject to ſome 
failing. To betray him to great errors.“ K. 
CHARLES, 


the very ruins lay.” Apps. 
BETRA'YER, S. the perſon who betrays. One 
233 LE | ; 


To diſcloſe a ſecret en-. 


To diſcover as a relique, ſignal, or 
mark. Nor a ſtone betray— The place where once | 


_—y 


—— 


who diſcloſes a ſecret, Applied figuratively to things, 
or abſtract ideas with great elegance, and implics 
the fruſtrating or diſappointing any defign. Fear, 


the betrayer of all ſuccours.“ Hookes. 
To BETRI'M, V. A. to adorn or embelliſh the 


perſon with dreſs: 
flowery creation, 


© The banks with pionied and tulip'd brims, 
Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims.“ SHARE. 


To BET ROTH, V. A. to promife a perſon in 
marriage, | 

To BETRU'ST, V. A. to truſt, or rely upon 
the fidelity of another, applied both to perſons or 


— 

BETTER. Adj. (the comparative degree of g2od, 
of which 55% is the ſuperlative) that which exceeds, 
or is better, preferable to the thing it is compared 
with. Something ſuperior to, that which hath ſome 
advantages over the thing compared. Altered „ar 
the better.” Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a perſon of rank 


applied with great beauty to the 


or authority ſuperior to ourſelves. The eourteſy 


of nations allows you my better.” Sg Ak. 
BE'T TER, Adv. (the comparative of we) in a 


more perfect, exact manner. More advantageous, 


or profitable. 

To BE'TTER, V. A. to improve; to increaſe 
the value of.a thing. To amend by thange; to 
ſurpaſs ; to excel; to ſtrengthen, or add ſtrength 
to. „ During a treaty to better a party.“ Bacon, 
BETTER, S. a perſon who riſques a ſum of 
money on the ſucceſs, or miſcarriage of a thing or 
perſon : one who lays wagers. 


BE'TTY, S. a ſtrong wedge, like a chiſſel uſet ' 


for breaking open doors. 

BET W.E'EN, Prep. { beteveonan, Sax.) applied to 
ſituation, it ſignifies the middle, or the having one 
of the two things mentioned on each fide of us. 
Applied to time, the middle ſpace, or that which is 
included within the periods mentioned. Between 
the promiſe made to Abraham, and the coming of 
Chriſt.” Applied to qualities, partaking of each. 


© Between black and white.“ Applied to things 


oppoſite or contrary to each other; it implies ſepa- 
ration, or the idea of difference acquired by com- 
pariſon. ** Diſtinguiſh between what require, or what 
not.” Locks. A reciprocation on. both ſides, ap- 
plied to friendſhip. A great frie@dihip betiocen 
him and me.“ By themſelves, privately, excluſive 
of any others. That was done bettween them.” 
GREeEnNwooD. Between is properly uſed of only 
two perſons, but among, when more are included. 
Though it muſt be confeſſed that authors ſeldom 
attend to this diſtinction, and uſe the words pro- 

miſcuoufly, | 
BETWTI'XT, Prep. (bettweox, Sax.) uſed indiffer- 
ently for BETWEEN, which ſee. | | 
BE WEL, or BEVIL, S. among joiners, a kind of 
ſquare, one or both lege of which are crooked, ac« 
ff cording 
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cording to the ſweep of an arch, or vault; being | mity, including the idea of ſorrow expreſſed by tears 


moveable on a point or center, it may be ſet to any Þ and cries of miſery. | = 
angle, and ſupply the deficiencies of the common | To BEWA'RE, V. A. to act with ſo much 
ſquare and mitre, by ſetting off an angle greater | caution as to provide againſt any future obſtacle or 
| than go, in which it exceeds the former; or leſs | misfortune. f 3 „„ 
| than 45 deg. in which it has the advantage of the] BEWDLY, S. or BEWDLEY, a town in Wor- 
| latter. Bevil angle, is that which is not ſquare, whe- | ceſterſhire, with a market on Saturdays, It ſends two 
| ther it be obtuſe, or acute. | members to parliament, and is governed by a bailiff, 
| | To BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, V. A. to form a bevil | twelve capital burgeſſes, a recorder, a fteward, a a 
| angle, in oppoſition to a right one. i town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace, It is plea- - 
| BE'VELE, or BEVILE', Adj. in heraldry, a | ſantly ſituated on the river Severn, and was formerly 
| thing broken, or opening like-a carpenter's rule, * accounted a very delightful place; oh which account 
| BE VERAGE, S. (beveragio, Ital. from bevere, | Henry VII. built a houſe here for prince Arthur, 
to drink) any common drink, or any thing drink- | and called it Ticken-hall, It is a neat well. built 
| able. A treat on putting on, or firſt wearing a new | town, and has a good trade for malt, leather, and - .. 
fuit of cloaths. A treat at a perſon's firſt coming to | caps ; the market is conſiderable for barley ; it has 


riſon, called likewiſe garniſh. | three fairs, on April 23, for horned cattle, horſes, . 

| BEVERLY, S. a town of Yorkſhire, 180 miles | cheeſe, linen and woolen cloth, on December 10, 

| | from London, It is governed by a mayor, a re- | for hogs only; and on December 11, for horned 
cCorder, twelve aldermen, &c. and ſends two mem- | cattle, horſes, cheeſe, linen and woolen cloth. It is 


bers to parliament. The minſter here is a very neat | 127 miles north-weſt of London, Lat. 52 deg. - 
| ſtructure, and the roof is an arch of ſtone; in it | 25 min. N. * ces. a0 min} Wh, CEL 
are ſeveral monuments of the Percies, earls of | To BEWE'T, V. A. to make moiſt or wet, 
Northumberland, who had added a little chapel to | To BEWILDER, V. A. to loſe in a place, or 
the choir, in the window whereof there are ſeveral | wood, which has no certain path. Figuratively, to 
pictures of that family painted on glaſs ; at the upper Þ puzzle and perplex the mind with difficulties, 6 Loſt * 
end of the choir, at the right of the altar-piece, ſtands | and bewildered in the fruitleſs ſearch.“ Apps. - 
| the free-ſtoo], made of one entire ſtone, te which | To BEWIT'CH, V. A. to injure by, or ſubje& - 
| whoever fle! had a right of protection; at the | to, the power of diabolical charms and incantations. 
|  wpper end of the body of the church, next the choir, | In a ſecondary ſenſe, to operate ſo powerfully on 
| hangs an ancient table, with the picture of king | the mind by perſonal or mental charms, as to capti- 
1 Athelſtane, who founded the church; between them | vate and be irreſiſtible. Filled with fuch bcwifch - 


| is this inſcription ; | | ing tenderneſs and rapture.” Spe&, No. 223. 
ia 3 e — in the time of ignorance 
. e ZN uppoſed to be an irreſiſtible power, which perſons - 
As heart can wiſh, or egh can ſee. dealing in magic or with the devil had-over others. - 


Hence the inhabitants pay no toll in any town or | In its fecondary ſenſe, a charm either perſonal, . 
port in England. In the body of the church ſtands | mental, &c. which a perſon cannot reſiſt, or whoſe + 
an ancient monument, called the virgin's tomb, be- | opefation cannot be accounted for. There is a + 
cauſe two virgin ſiſters lie buried there, who gave | certain bewitchery, or faſcination in words.“ SOUTH, *- 
the town a piece of land, into which any free man | BEWRA'YER, S. a perſon who diſcovers a thing 
may put three milch cows, from Lady-day to | which ſhould be concealed. A divulger of ſecrets, 
Michaelmas; at the end of the body of the church is | uſed in a bad fenſe, and including in it, either tho 
a large font cf agate ſtone, Beverley is about a mile | idea of folly, or treachery, 8 8 | 
in length, with ſprings running quite through it. It F  BEYO'ND, Prep. (begeond, Sax.) a word uſed to 
has two handſome churches, and a free-ſchool, with | ſignify excels in any thing. Applied to a place, the 
two fellowſhips, ſix ſcholarſhips, and three exhibi- | farther fide of any thing, or that which is at the 
tions in St. John's college belonging to it. Here | greateſt diſtance from us. Farther than.“ Beyond 
are alſo ſix alms-houſes, where thoſe who are ad- | the mountain.” Acroſs, or over. Beyond the 
mitted muſt give bond to leave their effects to the | ſea.” Deutr. xxx. 13. Too great for, or out of the 
poor when they die. It has two markets, on Wed- | reach, of exceeding, above. Superior. Thy good- 
neſday and Saturday, and four fairs, viz. On Thurſ- | neſs beyond thought.” Par. Loſt. Charles Fox, as 
day before Valentine's-day, Holy "Thurſday, July 5, | an orator, is beyond any man I know.” To go beyond; 
and November 5, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep, It | is to deceive or defraud by a greater degree of craft 
lies nine miles from Kingſton on Hull, and 181 | or cunning. That no man go beyond, or defraud.” 
from London. | | | I Theſſ. iv. 6, | | 
BE'VY, S. (beva, Ital.) a flock, or number of BE'ZEL, or BE'ZIL, S. that part of a ring in 
birds collected together. An :flembly, or company. | which the ſtone is ſet. og 
To BEWALYL, V. A. to grieve for any cala- [ BE'ZOAR, S. in its primary ſenſe, N | 
| | ; again 
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ſtomach of an animal of the goat kind, and com- 


. > 


poſed of ſeveral coats, like an onion.  - 


”" BEZOA'RDIC, Adj. medicines compounded with 
, Adj. 


bezoar. | = vi Fig. i+ 3) 
BIA NGULATED, er BIA'NGULOUS 
that which has two angles or corners, 


BIAS, S. the weight lodged in one fide of a bowl 
to direct or regulate it in its courſe, and to turn it 
| Figuratively, an influence, 
propenſity, or any thing which directs the courſe of 


from a. ſtraight line. 


a perſon's actions to a particular eng. 


To BIAS, V. A. to influence a perſon to any | 


particular meaſures of conduct, | _ | 


BIB, S. (from Bibo, Lat.) a piece of linen put 
under the chias of infants when feeding, to keep the 
. Likewiſe 
a piece of linen pinned on the front of the ſtay, of 


victuals which is ſpilt from their cloaths. 


thoſe of more advanced years. | 


- BIBA'CIQUS, Adj. {bibax, Lat.) much addicted 


to drinking, or diinking to excels. 


BIBA CIT V, S. (bibacitas, Lat.) the quality of 


diinking too much, 


BIBBE'R, S. (from 5e, Lat.) one-who drinks to 


exceſs, 


BI'BLE,:-S.:(from g. SD, Gr. a book, fo called by 
way of eminence} the volume containing the-great 
truths of religion, revealed from heaven by. God, 
comprehending the Old and New Teſtament ; though 
ſometimes applied to the Old only, as the word teſta- 
ment is reſtrained to the New. The tranſlation of 
this ſacred volume was begun very early in this 
kingdom, and ſome part of it was done'eyen by king 
Alfred. Adelmus tranſlated the Pſalms. into Saxon, 
in 709; other parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, 
in 730; the whole by Bede, in 731. Freviſa 
publiſhed the whole in Engliſh, in 1357. Tindal's 
was brought hither in 1534 ; reviſed and altered in 
1528; publiſhed with a preface of Cranmer's in 
1549. In 1551, another tranſlation was publiſhed, 
hich being reviſed by ſeveral biſhops, was printed 
In 1607, a new 
tranſlation was publiſhed by authority, which is that 
in preſent uſe; forty-ſeven perſons were employed 


with their alterations in 1560. 


in the tranſlation of it. 


BIBLIO'GRAPHER)S. (from Ges, Gr. a book 
and y;apz, Gr. to write) one who writes or copies 


ooks, 


BiBULOUS, Adj. (bibulus, Lat.) that which 


ſucks or drinks any fluid or moiſture, 


BICA'PSULAR, Adj. in botany, that which has 


a Caplula or ſeed veſſel divided into two parts. 
BY CE, S. a blue, or bluiſh green colour. 
BICFPS, S. Adj. (Lat.) in anotamy, that w 


as Wu hcads. 


nes Con 


hich 


Biceps humeri, is a muſcle of the 
am with two heads or beginnings, one of which 
| the upper parc of the brink of the acce- 
tau,u;:, and the other at the extremity of the cara- 


againſt poiſon : in 100 ſecondaty, 4 medicinal . ; 
brought from the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, found. in the 


muſcle of the leg with two heads, the uppermoſt 
and langeſt of which ariſes from the protuberance of 


turn the leg, together with the foot and toes outward, 
when we fit with the knees bent. N | 
church, a meeting-houſe, and a market-on F ay ie 
with four fairs, held on Friday in Eaſter-week, { 

for 


Friday in June, Auguſt 5, and December 13, 
horſes, cows, ſheep, pigs, wool, toys, &c. - It is 
ſeated at the head of a ſmall rivulet, which falls 
into the Cherwell. It is a ſtraggling town except 
about the market- place. It is fifty-ſix miles ſouth- 


weſt of London, Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. N. Long, 
i deg. 5 min. V. 75 | „ 
- BICV/PITAL, or BiCI'PITOUS, Adj. that 
which has two heads. See BIE Ps. 


To tremble or quiver, or move backward and for- 
ward. The bickering flame.“ Par. Loſt. The 
bickering ſtream.” THoM Soc. 3 1 

- BVYCKERER, S. one who is quarrelſome. 

BI CKERING, S. a quarrel, ſkirmiſh, or ſud+ 
den attack, oppoſed to a ſet or pitched battle, 
«© They fell to ſuch a bickering.” SIDNEY. © Our 
ancient bickerings.” | | 


. BY/CORN, or BICORNOUS, Adj. that which 


ment of Pythagoras.“ Brown.  _ Th 
To Bl'D, V. A. (preter / bid, bad, bade, I have 
bid, or bidden) to requeſt, or invite a perſon as a 
gueſt, © Bid to the marriage.” Matth. xxii. g. 
To order, or command. To offer, or propoſe, a 
ſum for the purchaſe of a thing. To publiſh, or 
proclaim. ** Qur bans thrice bid,” Gay, To 
offer, or denounce, ** He bids defiance.” GRaAnv. 
BIDDIFORD, S. or BIDDINGFORD, -a 
market-town in Devonſhire, ſeated on the ſide of 
two hills, between which a fine river has its courſe. 
There is a bridge over the river, through the arch 
of which ſhips of great burden may paſs, but 
without maſts ; at low water there remains a channel 
ſufficient for pleaſure boats, The arches are ſo 
elaſtic, that it will ſhake with the rapid motion of 
a coach, but not with the lighteſt tread of a horſe, 
as ſome have aſſerted. The boats uſed on the river 
are paſlage boats and lighters, all which may be hired 
at a moderate rate, The town is well built, parti- 
cularly a new ſtreet fronting the quay,” which is 
Bridge-land, and inhabited by people of fortune. 
The quay itfelf is in the body of the town, and fo 


| commodious, that ſhips of conſiderable burthen may 


lay their ſides to it, and unload without the uſe of 
a lighter, It is a place of conſiderable trade; but 
the herring fiſhery has failed many years, and ſo 


has two horns. The letter Y, or bicornous ele- 


has | 


| choides ſcapulæ. The biceps ca, or tibie, is a 


the iſchium ; the lower from the linea aſpera of the 
os femoris, below the termination of the glutzus 
maximus; its office being, not only to bend the 
| tibia together with the ſartorius, but likewiſe: to 


—- 


BICESTER, S. a town of Oxforeſhire, with a ; 


To BI/CKER,-V. N. to ſkitmiſh, or quarrel, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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by firſt diſſolving it in ſea-water, and then boiling 


particular court, in which actions for debt are 


large, and a conſiderable part of it new. built, and 
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has the manufactory of rock ſalt into ſalt upon ſalt, 


it again, Great quantities of potter's ware is made 
here, and exported to Briſtol, Wales, and Ireland. 
The town is governed by a mayor, aldermen, a re- 
eorder, capital burgeſſes, ſerjeants, &c, and has a. 


brought in any caſe or for any ſum, {There is a 

market three days in a week, Tueſdays, Thurſdays, | 
and Saturdays; but Tueſdays and Saturdays are 
moſt conſiderable : Tueſdays market is well ſetved 
with corn and other proviſions, The chureh is 


yet it will but juſt contain the auditory, It has. 
an organ, and a good ring of bells, which the near- 
neſs of the water renders very muſical, ' There is 
an epitaph in the weſtern wall of the church, that 
acquaints us that the plague raged here with-great 
violence in 1646. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
caught by children playing with bags of wool, juſt 
landed on the quay. here are two diſſenting 
meeting- houſes, frequented by a fourth part of the 
inhabitants; and a grammar-ſchoo], endowed with 
about twenty pounds a year, The-diſtance from 
London is 202 miles. e COLT ITS 
Bl'DDEN, Part. Paſſ. invited. Bidden gueſts.” 
ParLIPs; Commanded, or forced. Teach in- 
fant cheeks a bidden bluſh to know.” PoPR. | 
- BVDDER, S. one who offers a price for any 
commodity. BE. : 
* BIDDING, S. command, and order, including 
generally the idea of a ſuperior, 
bidding darkneſs fled.” Mil rox. P48 * 5h 
TO BFDE, V. A. (bidan, Sax.) to endure, or 
ſuffer. To dwell, live, remain, or continue, in a 
place. See Ain. „ 
BIDE'NTAL, Adj. (bidens, Lat.) that which 
has two teeth. Figuratively, that which has two 
rongs. © Forks, when only bidental.” Swirr. 
- BIDI/NG, S. conſtant ſtay, -or reſidence in a 
lace. ** At Antwerp has my conſtant biding been,” 
OWE. * 5 | | 


BlE/NNIAL, Adj. (from biennis, Lat.) that | 


which continues, or has been, for two years. 
BIE'R, S. (beer, Sax.) a frame of wood, on 
which dead perſons are carried to the grave. | 
BIE'STINGS,:S. (Ming, Sax.) in farming, 
the firſt milk given by a cow after calving, being 
thick, taſting very faltiſh, and unfit for the food of 
the human ſpecies, | | 
BUFEROUS, Adj. (bis, Lat. twice, and ferens, 
Lat.) beating fruit twice a year. | 
BI FID, or BUFIDATED, Adj. (bifdus, Lat.) 
in 3 divided into two; ſplit in two; opening 
with « eſefſft. | | 
BPYFOLD, Adj. double; or that which conſiſts 
of two oppoſites. Biſold authority.“ SHAK, 


Bl'G, Adj. applied to dimenſions, large, im- 


keep 


At his ſecond | | 


haugh 


| nant with child. c Big with young,” Bac. wel. 
ling, or diſtended- with grief. Thy heart is big,” 
SHAK. Applied to. a perſon's looks or words, proud, 


„ imperious. 


of two wives at 


the law; 


'.BI'GAMIST, S. one who has married twice, be- 
fore the death of his firſt wife. e 
'BLGAMY, S. a double marriage, or the having 


the ſame time; which is felony by 


3-BEL/LIED, Adj. fwelling out, applied to 


ſails filled with wind: with child; pregnant. 
GIN, S. the under cap of an infant, cover. 
ing the hind part of its head, and made cloſe, te 


BY 


the upper part or mould of it warm. 
BIGGLESWADE, S. a town of Bedfordlhire, 


with a market on Tueſdays, which is reckoned one 
of the largeſt in England for barley; and fix fairs, 
on February 13, Saturday in Eaſter week, Whit. 
Monday, July 22, St. Simon and Jude, and OQo- 


Lat 52 deg. 5 


ber 28, for cattle of all ſorts. 
river Ivel, over which it has a handſome ftone bridge. 
This town has commodious inns for paſſengers, it 
lying on-the-principal road from London to York, 
It is ten miles ſouth-weſt from Bedford, and 46 
north of London. Long. o deg. 15 min. W. 
min. N. „ 
BI GHr, 8. {bigan, Sax.) the circumference of 
the coil of a rope 

BI'GLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to ſhew au- 


thority ; — 
7 


BI'GNES 
BI'GOT, S. (ſuppoſed to be derived from Rollo's 
. refuſing to kiſs the toe of Charles the Vth of France, 
when he received his daughter in marriage, and the 
inveſtiture of the dukedom from him, with this 
Gothic expreffion, Ne ſe by God, on which account 
he was called by the king a biget) a perſon who is 
ſtrongly and immoveably attached to any religion or 
opinion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon urged 
to convince him by a contrary party. 

BI GO TED, Adj. obſtinately prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of a perſon, or opinion. | 2 

BI GO TRV, S. unreaſonable firmneſs; obſti- 
| nacy, or attachment to any party or opinion. 

BILA'NDER, S. (belandre, Fr.) a ſmall veſſel, 
from 24 to 80 tons burden, a kind of a hoy, manz- 


It is ſeated on the 


, oppoſed to its ends or extremities, 


tily ; in a bluſtering manner. 
S. largeneſs, bulk, or dimenſions. 


ged by four or five men, made chiefly in Holland, and 


uſed for the cartiage of goods. £5552 
BILDESTON, S. a town of Suffolk, with 2 


market on Wedneſcays, and two fairs, on Aſh- 
Wedneſday and Holy-'Fhurſday. 
creek, on the river Breton. "Ihe principal manu- 


It is ſeated on 8 


facture is in woolen goods, and chiefly blankets, the 
women being employed in ſpinning and carding. It 
is twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Edmund's Buty; 
and fixty-ſeven north by-eaſt of London. Long 
o deg. 45 min. E. Lat. 52 deg. 20 min. W. 


menſe, iwelling out, Joined to with, or of, preg- | 


* 


BILD GE, S. See Buck. . 
BI LE, S. (from bilis, Lat.) in anatomy a pow 


CE ding * Av ” < 


8... 


bitter liquor or fluid, ſeparated from the blood in the 
into the lower end of the duodenum, Of the greateſt 
conſequence in preſerving health, and remedying 
moſt inconveniencies, that happen to the human 
conſtitution. By its ſaponaceous and ſulphurepus 
qualities it ſheaths the acids of the chyle, contributes 
not. a little to the work of digeſtion, and the mix- 
ture of the internal fluids; being found in moſt, if 
not all, animals, we may ſafely conclude, that the 
wiſe Architect of animal bodies has placed it therein, 
both for neceſſary and noble diſes. | 

BI LE, S. (from le, dax.) a red inflammatory 
ſwelling or tumont, very ſore, and cured by ſup- 
puration. 33 | 

BI LGE, S. (Bilgia, Iſl,) that part of a ſhip's 
bottom on which, together with the keel, the reſts, 
when a-ground. Bilge- water, is that which reſts on 


a ſhip's bottom, on account of its ſlatneſs, and 


cannot go to the well. Bilge- pump is that which 
is applied to the ſide of a ſhip, to exhauſt or pump 
out the bilge water.. 1 | 
To BI'LGE, V. N. a ſea term, to damage or 
break the boards of a ſhip's veſſel againſt a rock, fo 
as to make a, paſſage for the water to enter. To 
ring a leak, „„ Be es: 
BULIARY, Adj. (from bile, or bilis, Lat.) in 
0 that which belongs to, or conveys, the 
bile. | | 
BILINGSGATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtairs, on 


the river Thames, London, noted for the reſort of J 


fiſhermen and fiſhwomen. Figuratively, low abuſe, 


and ſcurrilous language, alluding to that which is 


made uſe of by thoſe who frequent this place. 
To BLLE, V. A. (6444, Teut.) to cheat; to de- 


paying it. | 
BYLL, S. (biJe, Sax.) the horny ſubſtance pro- 


er fowl, and forming its mouth, A beak. 


againſt the defendant, which he 


to the houſe to be paſſed into a law. 
commodity 


bill, giving 


tuberating, and ſtanding. out from the head of a bird, | 
together. F 1 to careſs. with great fond- 


nels, in alluſion to the manner of doves. joining 


ferent place or country for money received by him at 
home. Bill of lading, is a memorandum of acknows 
ledgment, ' under the hand of the maſter of a 
veſſel, of his having received goods on board, toge- 
ther with a promiſe to deliver them as conſigned, 
Bill of parcels, an account given by the ſeller or 
buyer of the ſeveral goods bought, and their prices; 
Bill of fale, is a ſolemn contract under ſeal, whereby 
a perſon transfers all right and intereſt he has in his 
goods to another. Bill in chancery, is a collection of 
charges or grievances exhibited by the complainant 
go that court to 
redreſs, The proceedings in chancery are proverbi- 
ally flow; a ſuit in that court ſometimes laſting two 
or three generations ;; but Lord Thurlow, the preſent 
chancellor, has declared. his reſolution of bringing 
chancery-cauſes to a more ſpeedy iſſue; ſo that it is 
now to be hoped that a chancery ſuit cannot be 
longer depending than fifty or ſixty years. Bill in - 
law, is a ſingle bond without a condition. A de- 
claration in writing, expreſſing ſome grievance or 
wrong done by the perſon complained of. In par- 
liament, a writing containing ſome propoſals offered 
A phy ſician's 
A deſcription of ſome curioſity or 
delivered by the perſons who ſhow or 
ſell, it, called a hand bill. A bull ef mortality, is a 
an account of the number of perſons. 
dying within certain limits-and times. A. bill of fare, 
an account of the diſhes of an entertainment, or of 
the proviſions in ſeaſon. « £5 
BULLA VE'RA, (Lat, a true bill) in law, words 
indorſed, or wrote on the back, by the grand jury 
on a preſentment, or indictment, —_— that they 


preſcription. 


find it probable, and worthy further conſideration : 
fraud; to contract a debt, and run away without | whereupon the offender is ſaid to ſtand indicted, and 
| if it touches life is referred to the. petty jury, or 


jury of life and death. 


o BILL, V. A. (from bill, Sax.) to join bills 


BILL, S. (Bille, Sax. of bille, Sax. ſteel) in hus- 
bandry, an edged tool, with a hooked point, of the 
ax kind, fitted to a handle, and uſed to lop trees, 


If the handle be ſhort, it is named a hand- bill; but || 
if long, a hedge-bill, " BILLERICAY, S. a town of Eſſex, with a large 


BILL, S8. (bille, Sax. billet, Fr.) in trade, a | market on Tueſday, and two fairs, on July 22, for 
written or printed account of goods delivered to, or f' horſes; and on October 7, for all ſorts of cattle, 
work done by a perſon. In commerce, a common It is ſeated on a hill, and is nine miles ſouth-by-weſt 
obligation given by one petſon to another, or. a | of Chelmsford, and twenty-four eaſt-by-north of 
writing wherein a perſon. obliges himſelf to pay a ſum | London. Long. o deg. 25 min. E. Lat. 51 deg, 
of money to another at a certain time. Bill of credit, | 35 min. W. 
is that which is given by one perſon to another, im- BUVLLET), S. (Fr.) a ſmall paper, with ſomething 
powering him to take up money of his correſpondents | wrote on it. A ticket directing ſoldiers where to 
in foreign countries, A Bill of entry, is an account | lodge, A ſmall log of wood for fiting. In he- 
of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, either inwards | raldry, a bearing, reſembling a long ſquare. 
or outwards, mentioning the perſon exporting, &c. | BILLIARDS, S. (it has no ſingular. Billiard, 
the quality and ſpecies of the goods, where exported | Ital.) a kind of game played on an oblong table, fixed 
to, and from whence, Bill of Exchange, is a piece exactly horizontal, and. covered with a green cloth, 


of paper drawn by one perſon on another in a dif- | with little ivory 2 which are driven by the 
11 | TI 


Uſed neuterly ; to publiſh by a 
i hand-bill, with about, ** A compoſition he billed: 
about.” L'EsTRANGE. Seldom uſed. . 


their bills together. 


88 oppoſite 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| U 


or make coſtive.. 


tied round any thing. 


— — 


— 
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BIR 


oppoſite parties into hazards, holes, or pockets, placed | | 


at the ends and ſides of the table. 
BI LLON, 8. (Fr.) in coinage, a baſe metal, 


either of gold or ſiver, in which copper is predo- 
minant. f | 


BLLLOW, S. (bilgia, 11.) a large high ſwelling, 


and hollow wave. 


To BI'LLOW, V. N. to ſwell or grow tem- 
peſtuous ; to raiſe in large heaps like the appearance 
of billows. The billowing ſnow.” PRIOR, 

BI'LLOWY, Adj. ſtormy, tempeſtuous, riſing, 
or ſwelling into large waves. - a 

BILSDON, S. a ſmall town of Leiceſterſhire, 
with a market on Friday ; and two fairs, on April 23, 
and Fuly 25. It is ſeated in' a bottom, but the 
market is inconſiderable. It is ſix miles eaſt of Lei- 
eefter, and 98 north- north weſt of London. Long. 


0 as 15 min. W. Lat. 52 deg. 40 min. N. 


N, S. (binne, Sax.) a long ſquare frame or 


eheſt of wood, wherein corn, bread, &c. are put. 
BENARY, Adj. (binus, Lat.) conſiſting of or con- 
fined to two. Binary Arithmetic, a method of com- 
putation propoſed by M. Leibnitz, wherein inſtead 
of the 10 figures ia common arithmetic, he makes 
uſe of only o and 1, and the cypher multiples every 
thing by 2. Thus 1 is one, 10 two, 11 three, 1000 
four, a method that ſeems to have been uſed by the 
Chineſe 4000 years ago. | 
BINBROOK, S. a town of Lincolnſhire, with a 
market on Wedneſday, but no fairs. It lies 25 miles 
north-eaſt of Lincoln city, and 157 north of London. 
Fo BUND, V. A. (preter bound) to deprive a 
perſon of the free uſe of his limbs by bonds; to ſur- 


round,. encompaſs, confine, faſten together; to fix a 


bandage on; to compel, force, reſtrain ; to obli 

by oath or bargain ; in phyſic, to ſtop a looſeneſs, 
To bind a book, to ſew the ſheets 
together, and place them in a cover, Uſed with 
the particle to, to make ſubject or ſubſervient to. 
„% Thou art bound to vice.” With the word over, 
to be obliged under a certain penalty to appear at a 


court of juſtice, Uſed neuterly, to contract or join 


the parts ſtrongly and — together. 
BIND, S. in botany, a kind of hops. 
BINDER, S. one who binds books; one who 
ties ſheaves together. In ſurgery, a fillet uſed to 
keep on the dreſſings of a ſore, and wound ſeveral 
times round about it, N 
BUYNDING, S. that which is bound, wound, or 
A bandage. The binding 
of his eyes.” Tatiler, No. LV. | 
BINGHAM, S. a ſmall market town of Not- 
tinghaniſhire, in the road to Fewark, with a market 
on Thurſday. It has three annual fairs, namely, 
February 20 and 21, for horſes of the ſtrong kind: 


_ the firſt Tueſday in May, a ſhew for horſes, horned 


cattle, ſheep, and ſwine; and November 8, chiefly 
for colts and hogs. It lies 117 miles from London: 
i: is ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, and is rather a 
mean town. 33 | 
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BI/NOCLE, S. (from binus, Lat. and oculus, 
Lat.) in dioptrics, a teleſcope fitted with two tubes, 
ſo that diſtant objects may be ſeen by both the eyes. 

BINO*'CULAR, Adj. that which has two eyes, 
or ſights. EN, 

BIN O'MIAL, Adj. in algebra, a root conſiſting 
only of two parts, connected with this ſign +, 
Thus x+y is a binomial conſiſting only of thoſe two 

uantities, ä mn | 

BLO'GRAPHER, (from g..., Gr. life, and gaps, 
to write) one who writes the lives of particular 

rſons. | . 2 

BIO GRA PH, S. a very inſtructive ſpecies of 
hiſtory, containing the lives of remarkable perſons. 

BI PARO US, Adj. (from binus and paris, Lat.) 
bringing forth two at a time. | | 

BUPARTITE, Adj. having two parts anſwer. 
ing to each other, divided into two.  - £ 

BIPARTI TION, 8. the act of dividing into 
two. __ | > vg 
. BI'PED, S. (bipes, Lat.) that which hath two. 

et. ee „„ 

BI'PEDAL, Adj. (bipedalis, Lat.) two feet in 
length, or having two feet. „ 

BIPE/ NNATED, Adj. having two wings. | 

BIPE'TALOUS, Adj. in botany, having: two 
leaves, or petals.” Ve . | 

BIQUA'DRATE, or BIQUADRA'TIC, Adj. 
the next power above the cube, or the ſquare of the 
cube root. Biguadratic equation, in algebra, is any 
equation where the unknown quantity of the terms* 
has four dimenſions, . 

BIQUU/NTILE, Adj. (from bits, and guintut, 
Lat.) in aſtrology, an aſpect of the planets; wherein 
ot are 144 deg. from each other. 3 

I'RCH, S. (birc, birce, beorte, Sax.) in' botany, 
betula. Linnzus places it in the fourth ſect. of his: 
twenty-firſt claſs, There are four ſpecies. This 
tree is very fit for planting in a bad ſoil, and is very” | 
profitable. The broom is made uſe of by hoop- 
benders : thoſe who make ox yokes, and inſtruments 
of huſbandry, uſe this wood, which* is very hard. 
The French uſe it for wooden ſhoes; and in other 
countries they work it into wheels. Birch-broom,: 
birchen-boom, Belg. birck-baum, Teut,.a broom or* 
beſom made with the ſmall twigs of the birch-tree, - 
See BESOM, and BEESOM. og 

BIRCHE'N, Adj. made of birch. 1 

B. RD, S. (bridde, Sax.) in natural hiſtory, a 


two - footed animal covered with feathers, and fur- 


niſhed with wings; by means of which it can raiſe 


and ſuſtain itſelf in the air, and fly from place to 


place. If we conſider the form of this animal, ſo 
well adapted for flight by the make of its body, the 
aſſiſtance of its wings, the lightneſs of its clothing, 
and the thinneſs of its bones; if we conſider the 
proviſion nature has made againſt the length of its 
aerial progreſs, by furniſhing it with a pouch to con- 
tain its foud, called the crap, and with ** 
Iimeax 
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to reſiſt the air, and the moiſture of the atmoſpher 
or water, we can ſcarce help admiring the art ol 
divine wiſdom, which ſhews itſelf ſo conſpicuouſly 
in its make; but if we call in the microſcope to our 
aid, a ſingle feather, nay the very beards'of a fea- 
ther, will aſtoniſh us with beauties, and enrapture 
us with inexplicable elegancies. 
To BURD, V. A. (the noun) to catch birds. 
« We'll a birding together.” SHARK. 8 5 
BLRD-BO DT, S. a ſmall ſhot, or arrow, uſed 
in fowling, or killing birds. . 
Bl“ RD-CAGE, S. a receptacle made with wire, 
&c. to keep birds in. $275 
 BIRD-CATCHER, 
ing and aſe bg | 
BI'RD-LIME, S. a viſcous ſubſtance, or glue 
made uſe of by bird-catchers, to take birds with. 
BIRDS. EVE, S. in botany, adonis, Linnæus 
ranges it in the ſeventh diviſion of his thirteenth 
elafs. There are three ſpecies, | 
BIU/RDS-FOOT, S. (of bird and foot) in 
botany, ornithopus. * The flowers are of a gold co- 
_ and the pods turn inward at the top like a bird's 
oot, ae 
' BIRGANDER, S. in natural hiſtory, a fowl of 
the gooſe kind, 9 5 
BIRMINGHAM, S. a very large and populous 
town in Warwickſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
fide of a bill, fcrming nearly a half- moon. It is 
about two miles in length, including the hamlet of 
Deritend and Bordſley, nearly the ſame in breadth, 
and about ſix miles in circumference; and contains 
by computation about fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
moſt of whom are employed in the trade of iron and 
feel work, Bath- metal toys, and many other uſeful 
| branches, for which they are ſuch ingenious arti- 
ficers, that their performances are admired, not only at 
home, but in foreign parts, where they are held in high 
eſtimation, and for their excellence, exquiſite work- 
manſhip, and extreme cheapneſs, cannot be ſurpaſſ- 
ed, perhaps not equalled, in any part of the known 
world, In the ſeſſion of 1773, an act paſſed for the 
eſtzbliſhing an Eſſay Office in this town, which has 
extended the manufacture of plate to a great degree, 
Such a ſpirit of induſtry reigns amongſt all ranks of 
people here, that every individual contributes to the 
execution of ſome of the-uſeful or ornamental me- 
chanie arts, of which ſuch an infinite variety are 
here carried on; the women, and even children, 
earning their livelihood, by aſſiſting in the fabrica- 
ton of toys, trinkets, &c. &c. Nor is the education 
oi the riſing generation in the uſe of letters hereby 
left unattended to, evening-ſchools being kept in every 
_ of the town, to which the little artiſts reſort, 
» the inſtruction of their tender minds, after they 
dale performed their bodily labour. The houſes in 
tais town fall little ſhort of eight thouſand, beſides 


* 


S. one who lives by catch- 


ſmear its wings with, to render them the better able | 


are continually encreaſing. They are in general 
handſome brick buildings; and the dwellings of the 
gentry, merchants, and capital traders, are very 
elegant manſions. Here are two churches, one 
called St. Martin's, and the other St. Philip's ; the 
former is an ancient building, with a lofty ſpire, and 
twelve good bells; the latter a grand modern ſtruc- 
ture, having a fine tower, with ten bells; and a 
handſome cupola above it, and ſtands in one of the 
fineſt church-yards in Europe, encompaſſed round 
with a wall, and laid out with ſeveral pleaſant walks, 
for contemplation and amuſement : in each ſteeple is 
a ſet of muſical chimes, which play every three 
hours, and a different tune every day in the week. 
Beſides theſe, there is a chapel of eaſe, called St. 
Bartholomew's chapel ; and an act of parliament has 
been Jately obtained for building two other chapels, 
There are likewiſe two meeting-houſes for Preſby- 
terians, one of which is a new and very handſome 
fabric; one for quakers; and three for other diſ- 
ſenters.— Here are alſo three free-ſchools, one of 
which, ſituate in New-ſtreet, is a noble ſtructure, 
founded by king Edward VI. whoſe effigy is placed 
in a niche over the entrance, in which about 130 
children are educated in Latin, Engliſh, writing, and 
arithmetic, under the tuition of two maſters and an 
aſſiſtant for the firſt claſs, an Engliſh maſter, and a 
writing maſter ; and to theſe a French maſter has 
been lately added, to inſtruct the young ſtudents in 
that polite branch of literature. The ſecond ſchool, 


ſituate in St, Philip's church- yard, was founded in 
the yeat 1724: it is ſupported by the munificence 


and voluntary contributions of the well-diſpoſed in- 
habitants 'of the town, together with divers legacies 


that are bequeathed to it. In this ſchool 50 boys 


and 30'girls are wholly maintained and educated, 


| The third, fituate in Old Meeting-ſtreet, is a late 
| inſtitution, ſupported chiefly by a voluntary ſub- 
ſcription among the Proteſtant diſſenters, in which 
27 children are maintained, cloathed, and educated ; 


and apprenticed out- at proper ages. There is a 
weekly market here on Thurſdays, which is plen- 
tifully ſupplied from the country with every article 
of proviſions, and well ſtored with live cattle of all 
kinds; and two fairs yearly, on the Thurſday 
in Whitſun-week, and on the 2gth of September, 
for hardware, black cattle, horſes, ſheep, hogs, &c. 
Being no corporation town, it is governed by two 
bailiffs, two conſtables, and a headborough, and is 
free for any perſon to come and ſettle in; which per- 
haps not a little contributes to the increaſe of its 
trade, building, and inhabitants. It would be un- 
pardonable not to mention the grand navigable cut 


that was begun in April, 1768, and compleated in 


November, 176g, to the colleries at Wedneſbury, 
from. whence the inhabitants here are ſupplied with 
exceeding good coals, at a moderate expence, which 
before were ſold at an exhorbitant rate, to the great 


i great number of workſhops, ware-houſes, &c. and 


diſtieſs and detriment of the poor: 


it was, in 1772, * 
extended 
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extended to Autherly from whence a communica- 
tion is opened through the Severn to Sheryl ry, 
| Gloucefter,' and Bri ol, and * through the Trent 
to Gainſborough and Hull, from Which places 
r00ds are brou St b water, at a much leſs rate than 
he former coſt” of land- carriage; and many hands 
are now employed in extending the communication 
to Liverpool through the Merſy, Theſe, however, 
are not the only advantages reaped from this truly 
uſeful work; the inhabitants of this town, as well as 
thoſe of the country thro' which the navigation runs, 
being accommodated with moſt agreeable walks, for 
many miles together, along the canal's delightful 
banks. It is nineteen miles north-weſt of Coventry, 
forty-three ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury, and one hun- 
dren and ten north-weſt of London. Long. 1 deg. 
35 min. W. Lat. 52 deg. 30 min. Nv 
BIR TH, S. (beorth, Sax.) the natural excluſion 
of the faxtus by the vagina: the act of bringing 
forth. The entrance of a perſon into the world; 
any production, rank or dignity inherited by deſcent, 
In ſea affairs, -a proper place for a ſhip to ride in; 
the diſtance, between a ſhip when under ſail, and 
the ſhore. A place ſeparated by canvas wherein the 
ſailors meſs, and put their cheſts. A good birth, 
ood accommodations, wherein a perſon has every 
thing that is convenient. | . 
BI RT H- DAT, S. the day on which a perſon is 
born; the day celebrated annually, on which a 
erſon was born. by | = TS 
* BYVRTHDOM, or BIR THDOOM, S. that 
which is a perſon's right or property by birth. Our 
RRM RR TFT: 
BURTH-PLACE, S. the town or place wherein 
a perſon is born. F 
BI RT H-RIGHT, S. the right which à perſon 
acquires by birth, generally applied to the firſt born. 
BV'RTH-STRANGLED, Adj. ſtrangled, choak- 


ed, or killed by ſuffocation in coming into the 


world. Finger of birth-ftrangled babe.” SHAK, 
Macb. + 8 


' BYRTH-WORT, in botany, an herb fo called | 


ſrom its virtue in promoting an eaſy delivery, 


| BISCOTIN, S. (Fr.) a confection made of flour, 


marmalade, eggs, &c. 
' Bi/SCUTIT, S. (from 576, Lat. twice and cuit, Fr. 


baked) a kind of hard dry bread, 'made entirely of 
wheat-flower mixcd with leaven .and warm water, | 


baked for long voyages four times, and prepared 
ſix months before it is ſhipped. It will keep a 
whole year : likewiſe a fine delicate paſtry, or cake, 
made of fine flowet, ſugar, eggs, almonds, and roſe- 
water; or of flower, eggs, ſugar and citron, or 
orange-peel, and baked twice. 

To BISE'CT, V. A. in geometry, to divide any 
line into two equal parts. ; | 

BISE'CTION, S. in geometry, the act of di- 
viding, or the thing divided, into two equal parts. 


BI SHOP, 8. (from biſceep, or biſcop, Sax.) 


7% 


vernment an tion of the dioceſe, whoſe ju 
Fiction conlif in colatipg to beneßces, ae 
priefts and deacons, licencing phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
and ſchool maſters, The biſhops are all ' peers of 
the realm, except the biſhop of Soder and Man, 
who ſecms to be excluded that privilege, from the 
iſland's being, as lord Coke obſerves, no part of 
the realm 7 England, The biſhops are barons in 
a three-fold ſenſe; feudal, on account of the tepo- 
ralities annexed to their biſhoprics ;- by writ, being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament ; and laſtly, by 
patent and creation. They have precedence of all 
_ barons, and- vote my as barons and biſhops, 
(ext to the-two archbiſhopy, the biſhops: of Lon- 
don, Durham, $8; Wine her "manga ah the 
precedence; and the. others follow aggording to the 
dals che It has he cw oY 
whether biſhops have a right to vote in caſes of life 
and death ; but, at the trjal of lord Byron, for the 
murder of Mr, Chaworth, they inſiſted -upon their 
right of. voting; but afterwards waved” that right, 
not chooſing to be concerned in ſhedding blood. 
BI'SHOP, S. a liquor, made of water, wine, ſus 
gar, and a Seville orange roaſted, 
_ BISHOF's CASTLE, .S. à fmall | borough. in 
Shropſhire. © It is governed by a bailiff, and ſends 
two members to parliament: It is an ancient cor- 
poration, enjoying great privileges. It has ajweekly 
market on Friday, and its annual fairs are on Friday 
before Good-Friday, the firſt, Friday after May-day, 
July 5, September 9, and November 13, which are 
much frequented by the Welch, and noted ſot 


+ re ene e. ſor wp: 
Nen riſe. 
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ſheep, horned cattle, horſes, and. all; kinds of com- 
modities. It is ſituated on the river. Clun, which 
meets the Teme at Ludlow, in a king of promon- 
tory, between the ſhires of Montgomery and Radnar. 
Not far from this town, juſt at the entrance into 
the former county, is a noted place, called Biſhop's 
Mott, being an acre of ground ſurrounded, by an 
, intrenchment, It lies fikeen miles north- a 
Srewſbury, and 150 north-weſt; of London. 
' BVSHOFPRIC, S. the province, diſttict, or dio- 
ceſe, which belongs to a biſhop, - | 

BI'/SHOP's WEED, S. in botany, the ammi, an 
umbelliferous weed, with ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, and 

unequal petals, ſhaped like a heart. 2 
baſket,, A ſoup, 


BI'SK, S. (from bi/que, Fr.) a 
or broth, made of different ſorts of fleſh boiled, ac- 
cording to Johnſon. No pyramids, or fowls, or 
bits of fiſh.” KING's Art of Cookery. 
BI'SKET, S. See BiscvirT, 
BI/SMUTH, S. in natural hiſtory, a conſidera- 
ble heavy ſemimetal, of a much harder and firmer 
texture than antimony, very ſuſceptible of ruſt; 


and, though not ſonorous itſelf, yet, when 


to any other metal, makes them more ſonorous, 
at the ſame time more brittle. It is of a fine bright 


ſilver colour; is compoſed of ſmall bundles . 
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and mixes, with them, Io 8 to pafs with" 
through the er. 35 2520309. , 7 
Bl — 6g 5 bs and eh oak 
2 year containing 366 days, happening every foi 
La when à day is added to the month of Fe- 
2 to make up for the ſix hours which the ſun 
| ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond the 365 days 
afually igen t tn Tut 
BIS TRE, or BYSTER, S..(Fr,) a colour made 
of chimney ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted with 
water, uſed by painters to wafh their deſigns. 
BI'STORT, S. (biftorta, Lat.) a medicinal 
plant, like the wild monte oe of a light green on 
the outſide of its leaves, anda fea-greeh on the infjde. 
" BISTOU'RY,''S. (Dent, Fr.) a furgebn's in- 
ſtrument, uſed ir "makin td A ĩᷣͤ 
* .BISU'LCOUS, Adj. (from Biſleus, Lat.) cleft 
in two parts, cloven- footed. Swine being biful- 
ths r TT Oe i Oe 
« BUT, S. (from bital, Sax.) the whole machine, 
or iron appurtenances of a bridle . more particularly 
the Bene IT 
BIT, S. as much as a perſon generally bites off 
| at once. A'fmall piece; applied to coin, a Spaniſh 
piece in the Welk Indies, valued at ſeven-pence 
ett ern eee 


* To Blr. V. A. to put a bit into a horſe's mouth, 
un En 
) the ſemale of the 


* 


. 

* 
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BITCH, S. {Beice, Bice, Sax.) 
dog, wolf, fox, and otter king. 
To BITE, V. A. (preter by, 

ten) to wound,' pierce, or divide with the teeth, To 
affect with pain, applied to cold. To make a per- 
ſon uneaſy, applied to ſatire or reproach. To wound 
by its ſharpneſs, applied to a ſword, &c. With 
my good biting Faulchion.” SHAK ESP. To make 
the mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſte of ſome 
acid bodies. In low and familiar language, to de- 
ceide, to deprive a perſon of his property by ſpecious 
and falſe pretences ; to cheat or defraud. 


the teeth, In low and familiar language, a perſon 
who deprives another of his property by falſe appear- 
ances, A ſharper, a cheat, trick, or fraud, 
BU/TER, S. one that ſeizes with the teeth, ap- 
plied to a dog. One that readily ſwallows a bait, 
applied to'a fiſh.. One who deceiyes, or defrauds 
another by falſe appearances ; a ſharper. x 
BI/TTACLE), S. (from Bitt, Belg.) a frame 
with two ſtories in the ſteerage of a ſhip, made of 
boards and faſtened with wooden pegs, wherein the 
compaſs is placed, 
BITTEN, Part. paſſive of Bite. | 
BI'TTER, Adj. that which excites a hot pun- 


Figuratively wretched, miſerable, painfu}, diſagree- 
able, unpleaſing, and hurtful, © 
II 


Jamine or plates, trregufarly diſpoſed ;* increafes the 
fuſibility o metals a amalgame th tf * 


part. paſſive, bit- | 


BUTE, S. a diviſion or wound, any wound with 


gent and aſtringent taſte, like that of Wormwood. | 


BI TTERL. V, Adv. that which has 2 bitter 
tuſte. Figuratively in 2 Torrowful, painful, afp, 
and ſeyere manner. Uſed ſometimes to expreſs the 
ſuperlative or higheſt degree z very much, © 
went out and wept bitterly. a>, 6 
BUT TERN, 8. ( butour, Fr.) in 9 ; 
a=bird with'a long bill and legs, which feeds or 
and is remarkable for it poiſe, called bumping. The 
quo which runs from common ſalt, after it is 
taker out of the boiling pan, or that which remains 
after its chryſtallization. | . 
BI TTERNESS, S. a kind of favour or ſen- 
fation, the reverſe to ſweetneſs, which is cauſed by 
a mixture of an earthy ſulphur with ſalt. 1 
to manner, ſeverity, aufterity, „ Burke ſpoke with 
great Bite againſt the miniſtry." Applied to 
reproach, keennelſs, ſharpneſs, or extremity, . Applied 
to the paſſions, ſorrow, trouble, diſtreſs, e. 
BI'T TER-SWEET, S. in gardening, the name 
— an apple, having a taſte compounded of bittet and 
BITTS,.S. two perpendicular pieces of timber 
in the fore part of a ſhip, bolted to the gun-deck, 
and orlope beams, their heads are braced with a croſs - 
piece, and ſeveral turns of the cable are taxen over 
them for ſecuring the ſhip when at anchor. 
BI'TUMEN, S. in natural hiſtory, . à fat tena- 
cious inflammable mineral ſubſtance, or a foſſil body 
which eaſily takes fire, yields an dil, and is not 
ſoluble. in water. I 
BY TUMINOUS, Adj. having the nature and - 
„ 7 OT ITHEST greens 
' BIVALVE, Adj. (from binus, and dub, Lat.) 
in natural hiſtory, applied to fiſh that have two 
ſhells, ſuch as oyſters ; and in botany to plants whoſe - 
ſeed pods open their whole length, to diſcharge their 
ſeeds, as peaſe. — 
BIVALVULAR, Adj. having two ſhells. » 
BIVE'NTER, S. in anatomy, a, muſele ſituated 
between the whole baſis of the jaw and the throat. 
To BLA'B, V. A. ( blapperen, Teut.) to reveal a 
| ſecret, through heedleſſneſs or want of caution, To 
diſcover or ſpeak, © That delightful engine of her 
thoughts that Babbed them with ſuch pleaſing elo- 
quence.” SHAKESP., This is rather an improper 
uſe of the word, and ſhould not be imitated. Uſed + 
neuterly to talk, tattle, or make diſcoveries by in- 
conſiderate tattling. 1 | | 
BLA'B, S. a tell-tale; one who diſcovers ſecrets, 
through inconſideration, want: of caution, or too 
great a propenſity to talking. fe, 
BLA'BBER, S. one who diſcovers a ſecret 
through. want of caution, and a great fondneſs - for 
ſpeaking. £5 IE | A : 
BLACK, S. (Piat, 212k, Sax.) abſence or want 
of light, and colour; owing to a body's reflecting 
no rays of lignt ; one of the fine ſimple and mother 
colours uſes in dying. Black after the word , and 


| the prepolition upon, 8 ſullen, uafiiendly, and 
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is a ſign of diſpleaſure. Lotte Slack upon 1 
Suakksr. Applied to moral action, horrible, ot 
exceſlively, wicked , So hack a;.deed;” DRB. 
Joined with þlue it implies the eolour of the ſkin oc- 


caſioned by a hard blow; livid e- Beaten black' and 


. blue.” SHAKESP, a ho $$ +; v0! 2397 ile“ 
To BLACK, V. A. to make of a- black co- 

| our. SOT ODT TEL DRY 
 BLA'CK, Adj. of a black colour. 


BLA“CKAMOOR, S. one whoſe complexion is 
naturally black. See NRR BS. 
BLACK BERRV, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the 
rubus, or bramble. . Blackberry: buſh.' The buſh 
or tree which bears. the blackberry... 1-1) 2 
. BLACK-BIRD, S. in , natural hiſtory, a bird 
called from the colour of its feathers;;its bill is yel- 
low, and its ſong reſembling. that of a man's whiſt- 


. 7 Nn —EY * 4þ ' 
ling, which it. imitates, with great op and 


— 


; docility. 20 0 13169190 * 3013 33055 gf = (7 
. . BLACKBOURN..S.'a;maketitown of Lan- 
caſhire, weſt of Coln, and twelye miles eaſt of Pref- 
ton. Its annual fairs, are May 21, for horned cnttle, 
horſes, toys, &c. September 30, for toys and ſmall 
wares, October 21, for the ſame commodities as in 
May. The vicarage of Blackbourn is in the gift of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It lies 203 miles 
north of London. It has its name from- the brook 
Black-water, which runs through it, and is ſeated 
near the river Derwent: It has a market on Mon- 
days. N | x | 
LA'CK-BROWED, S. having black eye- 
brows ; figuratively dark, gloomy, diſmal, or threat- 
ening. ** A black brow'd guſt begins to riſe.” DR y- 


DN. | £5 
BLACK-CATTLE, S. in huſbandry, a general 


term, including oxen, bulls, or cows. | 


BLACK-FRIAR's BRIDGE, was determined 


on in 1759, and opened for 
19, 1766. | 
To BLA'CKEN, V. A. to make a thing black, 
which was of a different colour before, To inter- 
. cept the rays of light, to darken. The cloud b/ack- 
ened the face of the whole Heaven.“ SourTn., Fi- 
guratively, to ſully a perſon's character, by defama- 
tion, or unmerited cenſure, ** Let us blacken him, 
what we can.” Sour. r 
BLA CK-GU A! RD, S. in low and familiar lan- 
guage, uſed to convey the idea of à perſon of mean 
circumſtances, dirty and ragged dreſs, of baſe prin- 
ciples, and worthy of contempt, | 
_ BLA'CKISH, Adj. inclining to a black colour; 
ſomewhat black. 8 | 
BLA'CK-LEAD, S. See Leap. | 
BLA'CKNESS, S. that quality which ariſes from 
its reflecting few or no rays, and is owing to its 
porofity, the minuteneſs of its particles, and the 
rays of light ſuffering ſo many reflections in the in- 
fide, that few return to the ſurface, * Want of light, 
or darkneſs, 


paſſengers November 


| 


| 


the top of which;is a 
tleman, uſher.of the, b 
at 


me.” | BLA'CK-ROD, 8. azodof « black ci an 
e. „ BLACK. ROH. S. A rod, of & black colour, on 


eman, uff | rad, before the king at the 
feaſt of St. Coors at Windſor 3 he has — the 
Chagter-ouſe, when a chapter is ſit- 

be ing 5 e and attends the houſe 
eers, while the 2 is ſitting. 
LA'CKSMITE S. one who: forges the larger 
works in web fe derives. his name from their 
colour, which is generally black, from their not 
being poliſhed ; oppoſed to aj whiteſmith; who forges 
the ſmaller works, which are generally poliſhes)” 
BLAD'DER, S. (bladder, Belg.) in anitomy, 1 
thin dilatable, membranous body, which ſetves as the 


3 : 


Fe rod, carried by the gen · 


keeping of the 
ting; is of t 
of 


o 


| receptacle of the urine after its. fecretion from the 


blood in the kidneys, ſituated: in theipelvis of the 
abdomen, in men immediately on the rectum, in 
women on the vagina uteri. Its figure, in quadru- 
peds, reſembles a pear, with the broadeſt part up- 
wards; but in human bodies is nearly that of a ſhort 
oval. It likewiſe ſignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the 
en a membrane filled with any juice or fluid, 
ſuch as that which ariſes after ſcalding or burning. 
' BLAD'DER-SENA, S. in botany, the coluea. 
BLA'DE, S. (from bled, bled, Sax.) in botany, 
the ſpire or leaf of graſs before it grows 7 ; 
the green ſhoots or leaves of corn, which riſe from 
the ſeed. Hence the thin piece of metal, beaten - 
with a hammer or caſt, and more particularly that 
part of a ſword or knife, is called a blade, from the 
former's reſembling a blade of graſs. Figuratively, 
a bold, briſk, fierce, and gay perſon. An enter- 


. prizing blade.” 44 1244 $410 2 a & 1 Bs 5 
BLADE, or BLA DE-BONE, 8, in anatomy, 
the ſcapula, or ſcapular- bone, of a flat and trian- 


1 CF". 
4 . 111 | 3. 11 0 4 * 


| gular form. 


Fe BLADE, v. A. to furniſh with-a'blade, to 


fit a blade to a handle. 
BLA'DED, Adj. that 
or blades. | AS ASS Fs 
BLAIN, S. (blegene, Sax.) a diſtemper incident 
to beaſts, conſiſting of a bladder growing at the root 
of the tongue, againſt the.windpipe, which at length 
grows fo large, as to ſtop the breath. Applied to 
human creatures, a. puſtule or bliſter, which chil- 
dren are often afflicted with, eſpecially in the feet. 
BLAKE (RogER T) one of the braveſt admirals 
that this nation ever produced; he was born in Au- 
guſt, 1589, and educated at the univerſity. of Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts. 
He was early tinctured with republican principles, 
and therefore, when the war broke out between the 
king and parliament, he declared for the latter, and 
was ſoon made captain of dragoons, and not long 
after lieutenant-colonel, He, in conjuction with 
Sir Robert Pye, ſeized Taunton, in Somerſetſnire, 
and afterwards maintained his poſt againſt Goring, 
who laid ſiege to it with near ten thouſand men; and 
though a part of the town was taken, he held out 3 
; re 
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reſt of it, and the caſtle, till relief came. In 1648-9, 
he was appointed,' in conjunction with colonel 
Deane and colonel Popham, to command the fleet, 
end ſoon after blocked up prince Maurice and prince 
Rupert in Kinſale harbour. Ia 1652, he was con- 
ſtituted ſole admiral, when he defeated the Dutch 
fleet commanded by Van Trump, Ruyner, and De 
Wit, in three ſeveral] engagements, in which the 
Dutch loſt eleven men of war, thirty merchant- 
ſhips, and, according to their own accounts, had 
fifteen thouſand men ſlain. Soon after, Blake and 
his colleagues, with a grand fleet of an hundred ail, 
ſtood over to the Duteh coaſt, and forced their fleet 
to fly for ſhelter in the Texel, where they were kept 
for ſome time by Monk and Dean, while Blake failed 
northward, At laſt, however, Trump got out, and 
drew together & flect of an hundred and twenty men 
of war; and on the third of June, the generals, 
Dean and Monk, came to an engagement with the 
enemy off North Foreland, with Ingierent ſucceſs ; 
but the next day Blake coming to their aſſiſtance 
with eighteen ſhips, gained a complete victory; fo 
that if the Dutch had not ſaved themſelves on Calais 
| ſands, their whole fleet had been ſunk or taken. In 
November, 1654, Cromwell ſent him with a ſtrong 
fleet into the Mediterranean, with orders to ſupport 
the honour of the Engliſh flag, and to procure ſatis- 
faction for any injuries that might have been done to 
our merchants. In the beginning of December, 
Blake came into the road of Cadiz, where he was 
treated with all imaginable reſpect; a Dutch admi- 
ral would not hoiſt his flag while he was there; and 
his name was now grown ſo formidable, that a French 


ſquadron having ſtopped one of his tenders, which | 


had ſeparated from Blake in a ſtorm, the admiral, as 
ſoon as he knew to whom it belonged, ſent for the 
captain on board, and drank Blake's health before 
him with great ceremony, under a diſcharge of five 
guns, and then diſmiſſed him. When he received 
information that the Spaniſh plate fleet put into the 
bay of Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, he 
weighed anchor, with | twenty-five men of war, on 
the 13th of April 1657, and on the 20th rode with 
his ſhips off the bay of Santa Cruz, where he ſaw ſix- 
teen Spaniſh ſhips lying in the form of a half moon. 
Near the mouth of the haven ſtood a caſtle, furniſhed 
with great ordnance, beſides which there were ſeven 
forts round the bay, with ſix, four, and three guns 
on each, joined to each by a line of communication 
manned with muſqueteers. To make all ſafe, Don 
Diego Diagues, general of the Spaniſh fleet cauſed all 
the ſmaller ſhips to be mocred cloſe along the ſhore, 
and fix large galleons ſtood farther out at anchor, 
with their broadſides towards the ſea. Blake having 
prepared for the fight, a ſquadron of ſhips was drawn 
out to make the firſt onſet, commanded by captain 
Stayner in the Speaker frigate, who no fooner re- 
ceived orders, than he failed into the bay, and fell 


| the forts, which ſpent their ſhot prodigally upon 
them, No ſooner were theſe entered into the bay, 


but Blake following after, placed ſeveral ſhips to 


pour broadſides into the caſtle and forts; and theſe 
2 475 their parts ſo well, that, after ſome time, the 

paniards found their forts too hot to be held. Iu 
the mean time, Blake ſtruck in with Stayner, and 
bravely fought the Spaniſh ſhips, out of which the 
enemy were beaten by two o'clock in the afternoon, 
when Blake, finding it impoſſible to carry them away, 


ſo effectually that they were all reduced to aſhes, ex- 
cept two, which ſunk downright, nothing remain- 
ng above the water but part of the maſts. Ihe Eng- 
liſh having now obtained a-complete victory, were 
reduced to another difficulty by the wind, which blew 
ſo ſtrong into the bay, that they deſpaired of getting outy 
but while they were / in this dreadful 3 it ſud- 
denly veered about to the ſouth-weſt, (a thing not 
known in many years before) which brought Blake 
and his fleet ſafe to ſea again, though the Spaniards 
from the caſtle played their great guns perpetually 


upon them as they paſſed by. This is allowed to 
have been one of the moſt remarkable actions that 


ever happened at ſea, This was, however, the laſt 
action of his life, for he died upon his return in 
Plymouth ſound, on the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, aged 
fifty-nine, and was interred in Wellminker obbeyT 
but four years after, this brave and excellent com- 
mander was taken up, and ignominiouſly buried in 
a pit in St. Margaret's church-yard. _ f 
 - BLA'MABLE, Adj. that which may be found 
fault with eraſed. 

BLA'M 

BLA 
faulty, and deſerves cenſure or blame. 

To BLA'ME, V. A. (blamer, Fr.) applied to 
perſons, to charge them with having done a fault, or 
ſomething wrong; applied to things, to accuſe of 
deſect. The reader muſt not blame me for mak- 
ing uſe,” Log. | 

LA'ME, S. the charging with wrong meaſures 
or faults, Figuratively, the defect which merits 
cenſure. That which deſerves blame, or is blameable, 
&© We ſhould hold them much to blame.” Prior. 
BLA'MEFUL, Adj. that which highly deſerves 


to be found fault with, cenſured, or blamed, 


BLA'MELESS, Adj. innocent; that which is 
no ways defective; or deſerves no cenſure or blame: 
uſed ſometimes, but very rarely, with the particle 
of. „Wie will be blameleſs of this.” Joſh. xi. 17. 
BLA'MELESSLY, Adj. in ſuch manner as not 
to merit cenſure, 
BLA MER, S. one who cenſures, or charges a 
perſon or thing with defect, or being wrong. 
BLA'MEWORTHY, Adj. that which deſerves 
cenſure or blame. : 


* 


Upon the Spaniſh fleet, without the leaſt regard to | 


To BLA'NCH, v. A. {blanchir, Fr.) to whiten 
a thing 


ordered his men to ſet them on fire, which was done 


BLA'MABLENESS, 8. that which renders a | 
| thin 9 or liable to blame or cenſure. | 
ABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as is 
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 Keffions for the county are held annually. It has been 


healthy country, where wood thrives extremely, with 
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a thing which was before of another colour. Figu- 
Tatively, to peel, applied to the peeling almonds, 
which diſcovers their kernel of a white colour, 

BLA'NCHER, S. one who makes any thing 
white; a whitener. 

BLA'NCHING, S. the action, art, or method of 
making any thing white. 

BLA'ND, Adj.  (blandus, Lat.) ſoothing, mild, 
applied to language, With bland words.” Paradiſe | 
Loft, Soft, temperate, applied to weather, The 
Zepbyrs bland.” THoMesoN. | 

BLA'NDFORD, S. a handſome borough of Dor- 
fetſhire, upon a flexure of the river Stowre, over 
which is a bridge, and before it fine meadows. It 
lies in the road between 2 and Dorcheſter, 
and is governed by two bailiffs. Here the quarter- 


4 


—"" _— — 


twice burnt by accidental fires; the laſt time in the 
year 1731, when almoſt the whole place, „ 
of 600 houſes, with the church, and a village beyon 

the bridge, were conſumed; and few of the inhabi- 
tants goods ſaved. It has been ſince rebuilt, and its 
ſtreets and paſſages widened. Formerly the principal 
trade of this place was in making band-ſtrings, af- 
terwards ſtraw hats and bone lace; but the greateſt 
trade here now are among malſters and clothiers. Its 
market is on Saturday; and annual fairs March 7, July 
10, and November 8, for horſes, ſheep, and cheeſe. 
Its living is a reftory. Blandford lies in a very 


k fine variety of arable and paſture lands, 107 miles 
weſt of London. To it is a great reſort of gentry, 
who have delightful feats on the neighbouring downs 
of Burford extended to Dorcheſter. It gives title of 
marquis to the duke of Marlborough. Before the 
fire in 1771, the houſes were thatched, but now they 
are all tiled, BT . | . 

To BLA'NDISH, V. A. (8andir, Fr.) to inſi- 
nuate ones ſelf into a perſon's favour; to ſooth; or 
allare. Seldom uſ ec. 155 | 

BLA'NDISHMENT, S. an infinuating addreſs. 
A behaviour or treatment by which a perſon endea- 
yours to gain the affections of another, 

BLA'NK, Adj. (blanc, Fr.) whitiſh or pale, ap- | 

lied to colour, the blank moon.” Paradiſe Loft. 

That which is not written on. To look blank ſig- 
nifies confuſed ; dejected; or ſhowing the ſigns of 
diſappointment, Applied to verſe, that which has no 
rhime ; in its original uſe implying deſect, as blank | 
paper implies a want of writing; but Milton and 
Thomſon and others, have ſhewn this to be the 
moſt maſculine ornament of poetry, which brings our 
language to a nearer reſemblance of the Greek and Ro- 
man poetry, and places it in a height bey ond the poe- 
try of the French and Italians, which they muſt look 
vp at with envy, and acknowledge it impoſſible for 
their enervate languages to attain to, | 


BLA'NK, S. in commerce, a void ſpace, or that | 


| blanked*” T1ILLOT. 


to be filled up. In lotteries à ticket which has no 
prize drawn againſt. it. Figuratiyely, the mark or 
point which an A or piece is aimed at. Hp 
To BLANK, V. A. figuratively, to confuſe, 
diſappoint ; to eraſe, bring to nothing, or render 
abortive, ** How will this man be amazed and 
&« All former purpoſes were 
blanked.” SPENSER | 3 
BLAN KE T. S. (Biansbett, Fr.) a ſtuff made of 
wool, woven in the loom like cloth, but croſſed 
like ſerges, worked with blue or red wool at each 
end, and with a crown or other ornament at each 
corner, uſed for beds, being placed both above the 
upper, and beneath the under ſheet, to procure 
warmth, RS; 8 OY 
To BLANK ET, S. to cover or wrap in a blanket, 
& ]'l blanket my loins.“ SHAk. Lear. 
BLA'NKETTING, S. the tofling a perſon in 2 
blanket, which is done by ſeveral people holding the 
extremities, and is intended as a chaſtiſement for 
ſome miſdemeanor or crime. 
 BLA'NKLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as cauſes or 
ſhews confuſion, or diſappointment. With whiteneſs ; 
with paleneſs. 21 
To BLA'SPHEME, V. N. (blaſphemare, Lat. 
blaſphemer, Fr.) to ſpeak ill of God, his meſſengers, 
or things relating to his ſervice, and. comprehended 
in his revelation. In law, an indignity, or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what is his due, 
or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature, Lindw. cap. i. Thoſe who deny the being 
and providence of God, are contumelious reproachers 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or by writing or ſpeaking ſhall deny 
any of the perſons in the Trinity, are puniſhable by 
fine, and rendered incapable of any office: and for 
the ſecond offence, to be diſabled to ſue in any actions, 
or be an executor, &c. 1 Hawk. P. C. 87. 9 and 
10 Will. iii, c. 22. | 3 | | 
BLASPHE'MER, S. one who ſpeaks things of 
the Deity inconſiſtent with his nature, or the rever-- 
ence he owes him as a creature: one who utters 
diſreſpeAfu], or irreverent things, either of God, 
Chriſt, or any perſon in the holy Trinity, God's 
meſſengers, or any thing relating to religion. 
'- BLASPE'MOUS, Adj. uſually pronounced with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable, but uſed by Milton 
and old authors, with it on the ſecond, that which 
is diſreſpectful, or irreverent with reſpect to God 
and heavenly things. ** Blaſphimous words the 
ſpeaker vain do prove.“ SIDNEY, And mote 
blaſphimous.” Par. Reg. EN 
BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as is inconſiſtent with that reverence we owe the 
Deity. In ſuch a manner as to ſpeak ill of God and 
heavenly things. | | 
BLA'SPHEMY, S. an offering ſome indignity to 
God, any perſon of the Trinity, any meſſengers from 
God, his holy writ, or the doctrines of revelation, 


which has no writing on it, but is left ſo in order 
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their natures and the reverence we owe then. 
BLA'ST, (bla, Sax.) a breath, puff, or current 
of wind. The ſound made by blowing a trumpet 
or other wind inſtrument, A warm air, or other 
alteration in the atmoſphere. which withers trees, or 
| cauſes a peſtilence, The plague or peſtilence. © By 4 
the bia of God they periſh.” 7e iv. 9. 
To BLA'ST, V. A. (blaflan, Sax.) to infect with 
ſome ſudden plague or infection, by means. of the 
air. To cauſe a thing to wither. To ruin a perſon's | 
character by ſpreading falſe. rumours, To render. 
an enterprize abortive, or make it miſcarry,  ©* His 
enterprize was blafied.” ARBUTH, , To deafen or 
affect the ear with a very loud noiſe, applied to wind, 
inſtruments. Trumpeters—blaft you the city's 
ears.” SMake; >: 5700- ores OE nc 
BLA'STING, S. in mineralogy, the blowing up 
a vein of a mine by gun- poW de.. ES 
- BLA'TANT, Adj. (blattant, Fr.) -bellowing, 
like a calf, .** the blatant beaſt.” DRYD. Seldom. 
uſed. 7 n bet to 3 6 Fi 44 
BLA'ZE, S. (Blaſe, Sax.) a flame, or the light 
of a flame : figuratively, a ſpreading abroad, publica- 
tion, or extending a report, in alluſion to the diffu- 
ſion of light, which .is made by a body in flames. 
| Likewiſe, the white mark on a horſe's forehead, 
_ reaching to n de 8 
TO BLA'ZE, V. A. to ſhine, or give light, © the. 
third fair morn now blazed upon the main.“ Pors. 
Figuratively, to make a thing univerſally known by 
report or rumour. Sometimes uſed with the words 
abroad and about. to blaze abroad the matter.” 
Mark i. 45. Whoſe follies, blaz'd about, to all, 
are known.” GRAN VT. 145 
To BLAZ ON, V. A. (blaſonner, F.) in heraldry, 
to name all the parts of a coat, in their proper and 
technical terms. Figuratively, to ſet out, deck or 
adorn, „ Then blazons in dread ſmiles her hideous 
form.” GarTH.. To diſcover: to advantage; to 
diſplay, „ How thyſelf thou b/azone/f—in theſe two 
princely boys !” SHAK. To celebrate. To ſpread | 
abroad, to make univerſally known. Blazoning our 
injuſtice every where.” SHAK. OE v4 
. BLA'ZON, S. in heraldry, the art of expreſſing 
the ſeveral parts of a coat of arms in its proper terms, 
To BLE'ACH, V. A. (blece, Sax.) to whiten a 


thing by expoſing it to the air and ſun, Neuterly, | 


to grow white, in the ſun, or open air. The 
white ſheet bleaching in the open field.“ SHARE. 
BLEACHING, S. the art of making a thing 
white which is not perfectly ſo before, or which was 
of a different colour, 
BLE'AK, Adj. (blec, Sax.) cold, ſharp, chill. 
. BLE/AK, S. (from blæc, Sax.) in natural hiſtory, 
a ſmall river or freſh water fiſh, always in motion, 
its back is of a ſea water green, and its belly white 


or aſcribing any thing ill to them, inconſiſtent with y BLEA'KN 


BLE AT, S. the 


and ſhining. Bleaks are excellent food, and in ſeaſon 
in Auguſt. | | Fe” | 
a 


ESS, S. extreme coldneſs, applied to 


BLE AK V, Adv. vold or chilly, owing to the wind. 
BLE! AR, Adj. (baer, Belg.) dim or fore with 
water or rheum, applied to the eyes; that which 
cauſes dimneſs of ſight to cheat the eye with hear 
illuſion,” a IS 99 — 

To BLE'AR, V. A. to occaſion dimneſs of 
ſight; to make the eyes ſore with water or rheum. 
Figuratively, to blind, or prevent the mind from 
taking notice of things. 
BLE AREDNESS, S. ſoreneſs, or dimneſs of 
ſight, occaſioned by a defluxion of rheum. 

To BLE'AT,V. A. (bletan, Sax) to make a noiſe 
like a ſheep, | FEES 5 8 

| of a ſheep, th 

BLECHINGLY, S. a ſmall borough of Surry. 
It is governed by a bailiff, who returns two members 
to parliament, © The town ſtands on a hill, on the 
ſide of Holmſdale: with a fine proſpect as far as the 
South Downs and Suſſex. Here is an alms-houſe for 
ten pobr people, and 2 free ſchool for twenty chil- 
"dren. It has a handſome church, which is a rectory; 
but its ſpire and bells were deſtroyed by lightning in 
1606. It lies eaſt of Gatton, ſixteen — in the 
ſame direction from Guildford, and twenty ſouth of 
London. Its annual fairs are July 22, and Novem- 
ber 2, for horſes, bullocks, and toys. It is twenty 
miles eaſt of Guildford. | | 
BLE, Part. from BID  - 

To BLE'ED, V. N. (præter I Bled, or have ble 
to loſe blood by a wound, &c. To die by bleeding. 
„The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed.” Pore, Figu- 
ratively, to drop like thick or rich blood; For me 
the balm ſhall bleed.” Pore. Uſed actively, to ex- 
tract blood from a perſon by opening a vein with a 
launcet ; to let blood. x | 


To BLEMISH, V. A. to mark with any defect; 


to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to rob a thing of 
its beauty, value, or perfection. Figuratively, to 


.defame z to ruin a perſon's reputation: Not that 


my verſe would blemiſb all the fair.” Davypen, 

' BLE'MISH, S. applied to perſonal charms, a ſcar, 
or any thing that diminiſhes their perfection. Ap- 
plied to manufactures, a defect either in the making, 
or owing to ſome accident. Applied to moral con- 
duct, a reproach, diſgrace, defect, or fault. 

BLE'MISH, in hunting, is when the hound or 
beagles, finding where the chace has been, make an 
offer to enter, but return. | 

To BLEND, V. A. (blander, Dan.) to mix or 
mingle things together imperfectly, orſo as the ſe- 
veral compounds may be diſcovered; applied to the 
mixing of colours; but blended, not united.” 
BoyLE, | 

BLEN DER, S. one who mingles things together. 

To BLE'SS, V. A. (præter, I bleed or big, from 
bletſain, Sax.) to pray for, or wiſh. happineſs or good 


| to a perſon. To u. for happineſs received, or 


il aſcribe 


to Go. 


favour. 


* ** 
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aſcribe our happineſs to God. To confer every 
thing that can make a perſon perfectly happy, applied 


BLES'SED, Part. paſſ. of Buzss. _ 
BLESS'EDLY, Adv. | 
municates the greateſt happineſs that can be wiſhed. 
BLE'SSEDNESS, S. that quality which renders 


a perſon extremely happy. The ſtate of conſum- 


mate felicity in heaven. F iguratively, the divine 
BLE'SSER,.S. he that prays or wiſhes the hap- 
pineſs of another ; he that proſpers any undertaking, 
applied to the Deity. _ "HE OY 
BLE'SSING, S. a declaration of future happineſs 
in a prophetic manner; a prayer in which happineſs 
is requeſted, Figuratively, the divine favour, in- 


cluding its actual interpoſition in behalf of a perſon. 


either by granting his prayers, or profpering his un- 
dertakings. Any means or cauſe of happineſs ;' any 
great advantage, or benefit. A juſt and wiſe ma- 
giſtrate is a bleſſing.” ATTERB, The- preſents of 
one friend, to another, ſo called in Scripture on ac- 


count of their being marks of a mind diſpoſed to 
implore the greateſt bleſſings for another; Receive 


my” prefent: Take, I pray thee, my bing. 
Gen. xxxiii. 1280. 5 EPR 
BLE'/ST, Part. from BLESS. WH 
BLE'W, the pret. of Blox. 
BLE'YME, S. in farriery, an inflammation be- 
tween the ſole and the bone of a horſe's foot proceed - 
ing from brujſed, or coagulated blood. 
BLYGHT, 8. (from Ne Teut.) in botany, a. 
diſeaſe incident to plants, or fruit trees. Figura. 
tively, any thing which makes an undertaking miſ- 
carry; or diſappoints a perſon's expectations. 
10 BLUGHT, V. A. to ſtop the vegetation of 
a tree; to render it barren; to wither. Figuratively, 


to blaſt, deſtroy, Kill, or wither ; ** Blight the tender 


buds of joy.” LYTTLET.. 


BLIND, Adj. (blind, * not able to ſee; de- 


prived of ſight, Figuratively, ignorant. © All 


authors to their own defects are blind.” Dxvp. | 


Sometimes with of, ** Blind of tlie future.” DRY. 
Dark, not eaſily to be ſeen, or found, In chymiſtry, 


blind veſſels, are ſuch as have no opening but on | 


_— :..: | 3 | 

To BLIND, V. A. to deprive a perſon of his 
fight ; to prevent a perſon from ſeeing, by placing. 
ſomething between his eyes and the object, or by 
tying. ſ-mething over his eyes: To darken. F ig - 
ratively, to render a thing obſcure and not eaſily 
comprehended. The controverſy between us he 
endeavoured to blixd and confound.” STILLINGF. 

BLUND, S. ſomething made uſe of to intercept 


the light ; a piete of canvas painted or unpainted 


placed in a window, to hinder a paſſenger from ſee- 
ing into a room, Figuratively, ſomething made uſe 
of to divert the eye or mind from attending to, or 
taking notice of the deſign a perſon is carrying on. 


— 


in a manner which com- 


A. 


« Making the one a hin 


b 


the d for the execution of the 
,,, ESP TTERE ST 
| To. BLYNDFOLD, v. A. to- hinder 2. perſon. 
from ſeeing by folding, or tying ſomettiing: — 
FFP e 
BLIUNDFOLD, Adv. with the eyes covered: 
with the eyes ſhut. Figuratively, without eonſide- 
ration; without uſing our reaſon ; implicitly ;; Be · 
no Ne. led 222 by a male legiftature,” Fre- 
ho 7 . 35 | | 's ; : 5 s . 
' BLINDLY, Adv. without ſight. Figuratively; . 
ſcarcely or hardly to be preceived, oppoſed to plain, 
or legibly, Without examination; implicitly, - 
Without any direction, judgment, or wiſdom, . 
„ Blindly gathered into this goodly ball.” Dr. 
; BLI'N AN's. BUFF, S8. a play wherein a. 
perſon endeavours to catch ſome of the company, 
| — is tied over bis eyes to prevent hie 
„„ | | 
B5 BLINDNESS, S. a total loſs of the 33 'of -. 
ſeeing, ariſing ſtom the loſs or diſtemperature of the. 
organs of the eye. Figuratively, ignorance or want 
of knowledge. 25 | n 
BLINDWORM, S. in natural hiſtory, the: 
larger flow worm, ſo called from the ſmallneſs of its 
eyes, which hath induced ſome'to think-it has none. 
A kind of ſmall viper, the leaſt of the Engliſh ve- 
nomous reptiles. „ l 
| Fe BLINK, V. N. (Blincter, Dan.) to wink: 
with one eye; to ſhut one eye; to be blind of, or 


» 


# 


Q 
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to ſee obſcurely with one eye. 


; BLIVNKARD, S. one who has bad eyes; one 
who ſees but very dimly. Figuratively, one who 
diſcerns but very imperfectly. „ 
BLISS, S. (life, Sax.) joy ariſing from the poſ- 
ſeflion of ſome great and important good. A ftate 
of happineſs, or of the higheſt felicity ; moſt com- 
mooly applied to the happineſs of the heavenly man- 
ions. | : we Ea PIER we why 
BEI'SSFUL, Adj. abounding with joy; pof- 
ſeſſed of the higheſt degree of bagpindfs; Aoi 5 
 BLISSFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner a8 to 
ſhow the greateſt figns of joy, occaſioned by the poſ- 
. ſeſhon and enjoyment of happineſs 
BLI SSF ULNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of ex- 
treme joy, ariſing from the enjoyment of an impor- 
tant and immenſe gooe. FE 
BLI'STER, S. (Bluy/ter, Belg.) a ſwelling of the 
ſkin, generally filled with a watery fluid, after burn- 
ing, ſcalding, &c. In pharmacy, a plaiſter which. 
attracts the humours to a particular part, and by that 
means raiſes the cuticle. | e 
To BLIS“ TER, V. N. to rife in bliſters; to be 
covered with bliſters. Uſed actively to raiſe bliſters 
e To apply a plaiſter, in order to raiſe a 
IIter, ; 8 N 
BLI THE, Adj. (blitbe, Sax.) gay, airy, joyous, 


ſprightly, owing to the enjoyment of ſome good. 
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'BLI'THNESS, &. the fate. of joyful alacrity 

and ſprightlineſs. 5 = 
BLIUTHSOME, Adj. gay, airy, or ſprightly 3 


cheat fu. | 
guratively, to ſhow pride by the looks or geſture. 

Neuterly it implies to look as if ſwelled by wind; 

generally applied to a- perſon's growing luſty, but 
appearing at the ſame time of an unſound or weak 

conſtitution.” = 

BLO'ATEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon or 
thing puffed up with fat, or ſwelled with wind. 

BLO'BBER,) S. a bubble. There ſwimmeth- 
in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance, called a lber.“ 
Carew, Not in common uſe. 

BLO'BBER-LIP, -S. a thick lip. 

BLO'B-LIPPED, or BLO'BBER-- LIPPED, 
Adj. that which has thick lips, applied both eo per- 
jons and things. A bleb-lipped ſhell.” Grew. 
« Flat- noſed and Bblobber-lipped.” L'EsTRANGE;* 

BLOCK, S. (bloc, Fr.) a heavy piece of timber, 
more thick than long. Any maſſy body. A piece 
of wood formed in the ſhape of a ſcull, made uſe of 
by barbers to make their perukes upon. A piece of 
wood uſed by hatters to form or dreſs their hats on. 
The wood on which criminals are beheaded. Pieces 
of wood belonging to a ſhip, fitted with ſhives and 
pins for running rigging to go through. Figura- 
tively, an obſtruQion, or impediment; ** No crime 
is block enough in our way.” Decay of Piety. A 
perſon of dull parts, ſlow apprehenſion, or remark- 
able ſtupidity. 

To BLO'CK, V. A. (bloquer, Fr.) to ſtop up 
any paſſage. To incloſe a town, ſo as to hinder any 
one from going into, or coming out of it. Gene- 
rally uſed with the particle 29. Blocks up the 
town.“ ADDIS. INE 

BLOCK-HOU'SE,.S. a fortreſs built to ſecure 
| a paſſage, and hinder any one from going through. 

BLOCKA'DE, S. a fortreſs or bulwark erected 
to ſtop up or ſecure a paſſage. In war, a kind of fiege, 
wherein all paſſages and avenues are ſeized and ſhut 
up, ſo as the beſieged can receive neither proviſions, 
reinforcements, nor intelligence; and are reduced 

to the neceſſity of ſurrendering or ſtarving. 

To BLOCKA'DE, V. A. to ſeize upon and 
block up all the avenues to a place, ſo as to prevent 
the enemy from receiving any ſupplies: of men, or 
proviſions. NE | 3 | 

BLO'CK-HEAD, S. a figurative expreſſion, 
uſed to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion, want 
of parts, and great ſtupidity, | 

BLOCK-HEA'DED, A 
_ and incapable of improving, by application,. or 


y | obs | 
BLO'CK-TIN, S. that which is pure and un- 


. 


* 
* 


— 


| manner; owing to · tho enjoyment of ſome 4 
: | ; brought from Honduras, and. uſed in dying blacks, - 


dj. remarkably ſtupid, . | 
tively, cruel ; ſavage ; murderous. : | 


- works. 


» 


Wrought, 


E 


or diſcretion. 


reaſon, 
of the grapes.” 


thing 


tively, dead, pale. 


 BLO'CKEWOOD, 8. in law, the logwood © 


BLO'MARY.,. S. the firſt forge in an iron work, 
through which the metal paſſes after it has been firſt 
melted from the mine. . 

BL'OOD, S. (pronounced as if written add, 
Sax. bloed, Teut.) a red warm fluid, circulating by 
means of the veins and arteries through every part of 
an animal body. That part which appears aus 6 
and concretes into a maſe, is called the crzor, and 

that which ſuſtains it and preſerves its fluidity, the 


ſerum. The circulation of the blood through the 


lungs was firſt made public by M. Servetus, a 
French phyſician, -in 1553: the general circulation 


of the blood was fully. diſcovered by Dr. Harvey, in 
1628. Bleod-'is ufed figuratively, for family kin- 
dred, deſcent; life. Joined with hot or coli, a mild 
or warm diſpoſition: a perſon of a warm or ſanguine - 
[temper : a rake who indulges himſelf in the com- 


miſſion of irregularities inconſiſtent with prudence, - 
Lord Lyttelton was a Blood.” 
Joined with feb, uſed in ſcripture to ſignify human 
nature in its corrupt ſtate, or the ſtate of unaſſiſted ' 
« Fl; and blood has not revealed it.“ 
Matt. xvi. 27. ** The juice of vegetables, the bloed - 
Gen. xlix. 11. 


To BL'OOD, V. A. to ſtain with blood; to let 


blood. Figuratively, to heat or exaſperate, uſed ' 


with the particle againfl, ** Much blooded one 
againſt another.” Bacon. This ſenſe is now obſolete. - 
BLOO'D-HOUND, S. a hound that follows by 


the ſcent, ſeizes with great fierceneſs, will not quit 


the track of the perſons he purſues, and is trained 
to the ſport by blood. 29S 3 
BLOO'DILV, Adv. in a cruel ſavage- manner; 


inelined to murder or bloodſhed. 


BLOODINESS, S. the ſtate or appearance of + 
ſtained with blood. | 
OO'DLESS, Adj. without blood. Figura- - 


BLOO/D-SHED, S. murder, . occaſioned by 


giving a perſon a wound, by which he bleeds to. » 
death, 


* 


Slaughter. | | 
BLOO'D-SHOT, or BLOO'D-SHOTTEN), . 


Adj. a diſtemper in the eyes, wherein the blood- - 
veſſels are ſo diſtended as to make them appear of a 
bloody 


colour. 02 22 | | 
BLOO'DSTONE, S. (bloed/tein; Belg.) in na- 


tural hiſtory, a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted 


' with. a bright blood-red,. hard; ponderous, compaſed. ' 
of pointed needles, - and generally found in iron 


mines: it is uſed in medicine as a ſtyptic, or to ſtop . 
blood, and by goldſmiths and gilders to poliſh their 


BLOOD, Adj. flained with blood. Figura- 


BLOU'DY-FLUX, S. See DyrsENTEAY. 
BLOOꝰDY-MINDED, Adj. cruel ; inclined: - 
to murder, or. bloodſhed. - „ 

| BLOO'M,-. 
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BLOOM, S. (blum, Teut.) in botany, the 


flower on fruit-trees and plants, which precedes their 


fruit. The fine blue ſubſtance appearing on plums, 
Kc. Figuratively, a flouriſhing ſtate, which ay 
admit of increaſe and improvement; youth“ Ju 
in his Bloom. In iron work, a piece of iron 
wrought into a maſs two feet ſquare. 
To. BLOO'M, V. N. to produce bloſſoms or 
Aowers. Figuratively, to flouriſh ; to be in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate. | 
"BLOO'MY, Adj. full of bloſſoms or flowers. 
Figuratively, in a ſtate of vigour, or perfection. In 
a flouriſhing ſtate. = 5 
BLO'/SSOMS, 8. Joe, Sax.) in botany, the 
flower which afterwards turns to fruit on trees or 
lants. 
£ To BLO'SSOM, V. N. to put forth flowers or 
bloſſoms. To 


which afterwards turn to fruit. : 


To BLO'T, V. A. (Blattis, Brit.) to drop ink 


on a paper or other ſubſtance, To efface or daſh 
out any wotd with ink; uſed with out, Figura- 
tively, to render a thing imperceptible, or inviſible 
to efface; to ſtain, ſully, or diſgrace, It Blots 
SyHak. To make black, to darken; 
% Earth blots the moon's gilded wane,” CowrEx. 
BLO'T, S. a ſpot of. ink dropped by accident on 
paper. A daſh of the pen on a word in order to 
efface it. Figuratively, a ftain or any thing which 
cauſes diſgrace, applied to character. A Blot of 
honour,” TEMPLE, . Uſed at backgammon, when 
a ſingle man lies open to be taken up; hence to hit a 
Blot. 
may eaſily be hit. DRVYVD. 
LOT Cf, S. a ſore, puſtule, or any eruption 

on the ſkin, which conveys the idea of a defect. 
To BLO'TE, V. A. (blaſſen, Belg.) to ſmoak, 


* 


or dry with ſmoke ; hence bloated, or red herrings. 


BLO'W, S. (blouwe, Belg.) a ſtroke given with 
the fiſt, or any weapon, Uſed with at, a ſingle at- 
tempt, a ſudden event, at once: They loſe the 
province at a blow.” DRyD. The act of laying 
or depoſiting eggs in fleſh, applied to flies: The 
blows of flies.” CHAPM. | 

To BLO'W, V. N. (pret. blew, part. paſſive, 


Uſed, ſometimes, imperſonally with the particle it: 
« It blows a happy gale.” DRY D. To breathe 
upon. To ſound by means of wind, „Let the 
prating organ blow.” DryD. To ſound a muſical 
inſtrument by the breath, To Blow over, to paſs or 
ceaſe without producing damage. When the 
ſtorm is blown over—how bleſt is the ſwain !“ 
Granv. Toblow up, to mount into the air, applied 
to the effect of gunpowder. ©© Some of the enemy's 
magazines blew up.” Tatler, No. 59g. Uſed ac- 
tively, to drive, or move by the force of wind. To 
increaſe a fire, by means of a pair of bellows. To 


yield, or be covered with flowers, 


« Too great a maſter, to make a blot which 


| blown) to move, applied to the action af wind. 


; 


breathe upon, To found a wind inftrument by | 


the breath, Their loud-uplifted angel) trump ets, 
blow,” MIL T. To form into ſhape by means of 
the breath, applied both to bubbles and glaſs works. 
Figuratively, to grow vain, or proud. To blow: 
out, to extinguiſh by the wind or breath, 77 
blow upon, to become common; to become con- 
temptible on account of its being univerſally known, 
even to the vulgar, To be ſtale, An intrigue that 
— not yet blown upon by common fame.“ Spectator, 
. 105. : : : PTE 7 
To BLOW, V. N. (blayen, Belg.) in botany, to 
bloom, to bloſſom, to flouriſh. e 
BLO/ WER, S. among miners, a melter of tin. 
BLO'WING, S. the art of forming glaſs into 
its various ſhapes, by breathing or blowing with the 
mouth through the blowing-pipe. „„ 
BLO'WZE, S. a female of à healthy ruddy 
countenance, or one whoſe hair is generally in diſorder. 
BLO'WZY, Adj. ruddy faced, or with the hair 
diſorder eds. | * 7 yy 
BLU'BBER, S. the fat part of a whale, which 
contains the oil, 3 „ 
To BLU'BBER, V. N. (imbabolare, Ital.) to weep 
in ſuch a manner, as to make the cheeks ſwell. Uſed 
actively, to ſwell the cheeks with weeping. 
BLU'BBERED, Part. ſwelled, big, or large; ap- 
plied to the lips. | 5h | 
BLU DGEON, S. a ſhort ſtick, having one end 
loaded with melted lead, &c. uſed as an offenſive 
weapon. : | wy 
BLUE, Adj. of a blue or azure colour. Uſed 
ſubſtantively for one of the primitive colours of the 
rays of light, and among dyers for one of the five 
ſimple or mother. colours, of which they form the 
others, To look blue upon a perſon, it to behold 
him with an unfavourable aſpe&t, or forbidding 
countenance. | „ | | 
To BLUE, V. A. to make of a blue colour, to 
give linen a blueiſh caſt, by dipping them into cold 
water, wherein ſoap and indigo have been diſſolved. 
BLU'E-BOTTLE, S. in botany, a flower ſhaped 
like a bell, of a blue colour. In natural hiſtory, a 
large fly with a ſhining blue body, WR 
LUE'LY, Adv. like a blue colour, bluiſh. 
BLUE'NESS, S. that quality which denominates 
a thing blue. The blueneſs of the ſkies is owing, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, to the particles of 
the clouds being at firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to reflet 
the azure rays, before they can conſtitute clouds of 
any other colour. This being the firſt colour they 
can reflect, muſt likewiſe be that of the fineſt and 
moſt tranſparent ſkies, whoſe vapours are not groſs 
enough to reflect any other colour. e 
BLU FF, Adj. applied to the looks, big, ſwel · 
ling, ſurly. . 
| BLU'ISH, Adj. ſomewhat blue. 
To BLU'NDER, V. N. (blunderer, Belg.) to be 
guilty of a groſs miſtake; including the ſecondary 


idea of contempt, Uſed actively to go in a confuſed 


manner 


into their minute veſſels. 


ads. 


ho 
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ater in queſt or ſearch. * Blunders round 


about a meaning.” Porz. To mix ignorantly and 
by groſs miſtake, © He $lunders and confounds all 
theſe together.“ STILLINGFLEET, | 
BLU'NDER, S. a groſs miſtake, applied both to 
actions and words, and carrying with it the idea of 
groſs and ridiculous ſtupidity. 5 * 
BLU'NDERBUSS, 8. a kind of gun or fuſſee, 
whoſe barrel is generally made of braſs, and may be 
charged with ſeveral bullets. Figuratively, a per- 
fon guilty of groſs and ridiculous miſtakes, 
BLU'/NDERER, S. one who blunders, One 
who is guilty of groſs and ridiculous miſtakes, 
BLU!NDERHEAD, S. the fame as Brun- 
DERER, © | 
BLU'NT, Adj. applied to the point or edge of 
a weapon, that which will not pierce, or cut on ac- 
count of its thickneſs, oppoſed to ſharp ; deficient 
in politeneſs or behaviour; void of ceremony or po- 
liteneſfs. A blunt Engliſhman,” Not eaſily to 
be penetrated.” © I find my heart hardened and 
blunt to new impreſſions,” Ports, _ | 
To BLUNT, V. A. to ſpoil the ſharpneſs of 
the edge or point of any weapon, ſo as to hinder it 
from piercing. Figuratively, to leſſen the violence 
of any paſſion, “ Blunt not his love.“ SHAK. 
BLU'NTLY, Adv. applied to edge tools not 
able to pierce or cut; applied to behaviour, without 
ceremony, politeneſs, elegance, or circumlocution, 
BLU NTNESS, 8. want of edge, point, or 
ſharpneſs, applied to weapons. Plainneſs ; abrupt- 
neſs, want of ceremony, or polit-neſs,  _ 
BLUN TWITTED, Adj. ſtupid ; indelicate; 
wanting elegance or the forms of politeneſs. © Blunt- 
witted lord.“ SHAK. Seldom uſed. | 


ing a great noiſe from its violence. 


1 


To BLUST ER, V. N. to roar, applied to the 
noiſe of the wind in a ſtorm, Figuratively, to make 
a noiſe, bully, hector, ſwagger, or be tumultuous 
through a vain perſuaſion or conceit of a perſon's 
importance, | | ; 

LU'STER, S. the roaring noiſe occaſioned by 
the violence of the wind. Figuratively, the height, 
or noiſy turbulence of anger, or vain conceit. 

BLU'STERER, S. one who makes a great noiſe 
5 — conceited opinion of his own importance, 
r 
BLU'STEROUS, Adj. applied to the wind, mak- 
Applied to per- 
fons, making a noiſe and aſſuming the airs of thoſe 
who are of ſome importance, 

- * B'MI, S. in muſic, the third note in the modern 

ſcale, | EE: 
BO, Interj. a word uſed to excite terror; accord- 
ing to Sir William Temple, from Be, an old 
northern captain, whoſe very louks terrified bis 
enemies. 3 s 
B O' AR, S. (bare, Sax.) the male hog. 

| BOARD, S. (bord, Sax.) « long piece of timber 
fawn thin for the uſe of building; when thick it is 
called a plant. A table, may Ceres bleſs thy 
board. PRIOR, A table, round which a council or 
committee fits, hence the council beard; the board of 
words. Figuratively, entertainment, diet, or food. 
The deck, or floor of a ſhip. On beard, within the 
' ſhip. Over. board, over the ſides of the ſhip, or out 
of the ſhip, into the ſea; © throwed him overboard,” 
lip by the beard, is to lip by the ſides of a ſhip. 77 
male a beard, is to turn the ſhip to the windward, 
77 make a good board, is uſed of a ſhip when ad- 
vanced much to the windward, at one tack, 


- BL/'UR, S. (borra, Span.) a blot or ſtain. ' Fi- 
guratively, a defect. . RS. 

To BLUR, V. A. to efface, eraſe, or render a 
thing imperceptible. ' Figuratively, to tain, applied 


td credit, behaviour, or reputation. 


To BLU'SH, V. N. (blaſen, Belg.) to redden, | 


or grow red in the face at being charged with any 
thing which excites ſhame, or ſeeing any thing im- 
modeſt, Figuratively to bear the colour of a bluſh. 
Uſed with at before the cauſe, blub ut your 
vices.” CALAMY, CE Senn be. E | 
BLUSH, S. a redneſs of the cheeks occaſioned 
by the conſciouſneſs of ſome defect, or the ſight of 


ſome unchaſte object. This is owing to the ſame |; 


nerve's being extended to different parts of the body. 
For the fifth pair being branched from the brain to 


the eye, ear, muſcles of the lip, cheek, palate, .|' 


tongue, and noſe, when a thing is heard or ſeen, 
which affects the cheeks with bluſhes, at the. ſame 
time as it affects the eye and ear, it drives the blood 
Figuratively, any red 
colour ; 4 the roſes bluſh ſo rare.” CRASHAW. 
BLU'SHY, Adj. reſembling or like a bluſh, * a 


l 


T1 "Fo 


To BOARD, V. A. to enter a ſhip by Force. 


To attack or make the firſt attempt ; from the French 


aborder quelqu'um., To cover with boards, To 
| board it up io the wind, is to turn a ſhip to the wind- 
ward. : | = 
To BOARD, V. N. (from burdd, Brit.) to live 
and diet at a houſe. To place a perſon as boarder at 
a houſe, or ſchool. n | | 
BOARD. WAG ES, S. money allowed ſervants 
to find themſelves in victuals. $7 
| BOA'RDER, S. one who diets, or eats at an- 
: other's table, at a ſettled rate. A ſcholar that lives 


in the maſter's houſe and eats at his table. 


BOA'RDING-SCHOOL, S. a ſchool where 
the ſcholars live with, and are found in victuals by 
. | WE A 

BOA'RISH, S. of the nature of, or like a boar. 
Figuratively, fierce, cruel, ſavage, furious, and void 
of every principle of humanity. | 
E- BUYAST, V. N. Cb, Brit.) to diſplay 
one's abilities in a proud, aſſuming, and vain man- 
ner. Uſed actively, to diſplay with great pride and 
oſtentation; to magnify, exalt; or be proud of. 


7 
: 


| 


of ; 


bluſty colour.” Harver. | 
. 11 / | { 


BO'AST), S. the thing: a perſon is proud 
ES the 
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thread, worſted, ſilk, &c, upon. 


E 


8 
—_— 2 


— _ 


BOC 


n 


BOD 


the cauſe of a perſon's pride. A vain and cenceited 
diſplay. Eg 
BO/ASTER, S. one who makes a pompous diſ- 
play of his advantages, whether they conſiſt in 
power, wealth, learning, virtue, or religion, | 
BOY/ASTFUL, Adj. inclined or ſubject to brag ; 
oſlentatious. | 99 
' BO/ASTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
brag of; or diſplay with vain conceit, and pompous 
expreſſions. | 
BOAT, S. (bet, Belg.) a ſmall open veſſel, 
commonly wrought or moved by oars intended chiefly 
for rivers and lakes. 
Called a ſculler ; when by two, named oars, by the 
Londoners, Alſo a ſmall veſſel or ſhip ; as a paſſage 
boat, a packet boat, &c. | EW 
' BOA'TION, S. (fav, Gr.) roar, noiſe, a ver 
loud and rumbling ſound, *in loud boations.” 
Seldom uſed. _. TY | 
BO'ATSWAIN, S. an officer on board à ſhip, 


4 who has charge of all her rigging, takes care of the 


long boat, and her ſurniture, ſteering her by him- 


ſelf ; calls out the ſeveral gangs and their companies | 


to their watches, and other offices, and puniſhes all 
offenders that are ſentenced by the captain or a 
court - martial. 's | 

To BO'B, V. A. to conquer, or drub. To 
cheat, or deprive by fraud and cunning. Ce 
' To BOB, V. N. applied to any thing, which 
being hung or ſuſpended by a ſtring, plays back- 
wards and forwards; to play or ſwing againſt a 


ching. cc A birth- day jewel 0 bobing at their cars.” | 
Againſt her lip I bob.“ MitT. To ] wo 


Daryp. © 
give a perſon a hunch or puſh with the elbow, by 


way of ſignal, or to make him take notice of any 
particular, _ | ” 
BOB, S. a jewel or other ornament which hangs 
Jooſe from the ear. The word or ſentence repeated 
at the end of every verſe or ſtanza of a ſong. A 
blow or puſh with the elbow, 5 
BOB, S. a ſhort peru!ke. „ 

BO BBIN, S. (bobine, Fr.) a ſmall piece of 


wood turned in the form of a cylinder, with a little 


border jutting out at each end, and bored through its 
Jength to ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpindle, and to wind 
| The ſmall! reed 
put in the hollow of a ſhuttle, round which the 


thread or ſilk is wound to make the woof. A ſmall. 


neat turned ſtick, round which the thread is wound 
to make bone lace with. Likewiſe a round white 
tape, uſed by the ladies ag girunning ſtring for their 
aprons, caps, &. WTO | 
BO'BCHERRY, S. a game among children, 
wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a ſtring, which 


they ſtrive to bite, or get into their mouths. 


BO'B-TAIL, S. a dog which has his tail cut 
off entirely, or very ſhort ; hence the adjective 
bebtailed. EE 

.BO'CASINE, S. (Er.) a kind of gummed linen 
cloth ; buckram. v5 & 


When rowed by one man, 


— 


, with, 
long eye, uſed by females to run a ribbon or ſtring 
in an apron or other parts of their dreſs, and for- 
metly uſed in canfining and tying up their hair. 


| | 


 BO'CKLAND, in old law, that which was held 

by charter and not alienable; the ſame as freehold, 
BOCKING, S. once a large and populous town. 

of Eſſex, with ſpacious houſes belonging to elothiers. 

It is parted from Braintree only by a ſmall} ſtream, 


It was formerly very rich and N occaſioned 


by its great trade in a particular kind of bays many. 
factured here, called Bockings; for this town and 
Braintree ſent weekly to London between five and fix 


| waggon-Joads of that manufacture. But this trade 


having greatly decreaſed in a ſew years, the poors- 
rate, with other taxes, rendered it very burthenſome 
to all the inhabitants. Its church, which is a deanry, 
and in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
is valued at upwards of 50ol. per annum. It is 44 


miles from London. 


To BO'DE, V. A. (bodian, Sax.) to convey the 


| knowledge of ſome future event, applied to an omen. 


To portend. Uſed neuterly to foreſhew. , 
BOD'EMENT,, S. ſigns foreſhewing ſome future 
event, uſed both of good or bad events. Portents, 


omen, or prognoſtic.” 


BO DICE, S. ſtays or a kind of waiſtcoat laced 
before, made of leather and worn by country people 


next to their ſhifts. 


BO'DILESS, Adj. having no body. Incorporeal; 


immaterial. 


BO/DILY, Ag. that which conſiſts of or belon 
to matter. That which belongs to the body ; real, 
_—_— to chimerical, ** brought to bodily act. 

HAK. „C. 

BO DILV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be united 

the body, or matter. e i 85 ä 
BO / DRIN, S. (beddikin, Teut.) an inſtrument 
with a ſmall blade, and ſharp point to make holes 
An inſtrument formed like a needle with 2 


BODMIN, S. a market and borough town in Corn- 


wall; it is governed by a mayor, who returns two 
members to parliament. It was anciently a biſhop's 
' ſee, afterward tranſlated thro' St. Germains and Cre- 
diton to Exeter, and a priory and fiiary, Here isa 


oy corn and fleſh market on Saturday. Its annual 
airs are on January 25, Saturday after Mid-lent 

Sunday, Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, and De- 
cember 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and ſome 


hops: the town is near a mile long, in the very 


center of the county, about twelve miles from the 
two channels, ſituated in a good air, between two, 
hills, and the only ſtaple-town of the county. On 
Holgaver-Moor, near the town, a ſort of carnival 
is kept _ r about the middle of July, to the 
merry gambols of which there is a great reſort” of 
people. Here ſome trivial offenders are tried before 
one who is called the mayor, and branded with ſome 
harmleſs diſgrace, Hence flovens are commonly 
threatened to be preſented in Holgaver- court. "4 
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pariſh church, which is a vicarage, former| 4 belong- 
ed to the priory, Its U was deſtroyed by light- 
ning in 1699, and reckoned the higheſt in Corn- 
wall. Bodmin gives title of viſcount to the family 
of the Robartcs, earls of Radnor, and lies 232 
miles weſt of London. | | ET 5 
| BOY/DY, (bodige, Sax.) in phyſics, a ſolid, ex- 
tended, palpable: ſubſtance, of itſelf merely paſlive, 
and indifferent either to motion or reſt, but capable 
of any ſort of motion, or any kind of forms, com- 

fed of particles infinitely hard, ſo as never to wear 
or break into pieces. In anatomy, that part of an 
animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, nerves, canals, 
and juices. , By divines it is uſed for the material 
part of a man, in oppolition to the immaterial, or the 
foul. A perſon, a human being, whence, ſome-body, 
no- body. The real exiſtence of a thing or its com- 
pletion, in oppoſition to an image, ſhacow, repreſen- 
tation or type. But the body is of Chriſt.” 
Coloſs. A collection of perſons united by ſome 
common tye, or charter: applied to a ſhip, the 
hull, or all the veſſel but the rigging, ſails, and 
ropes. Applied to a coach, among joiners, the cage 
or wooden frame, afterwards covered with leather, 


gathering; for all teas grow on the ſame plant, and 


differ only according to the ſeaſon of gathering and 
the method of drying. After it is gathered it is dry'd 


| 


5 BO'HEA, 5. (veni bui, Chin.) one of the beſt 
teas which come from China, and is the ſecond 


in pans over a- fire, and rolled up in the form we 


have it, by a perſon employed for that purpoſe; the 


moiſtens his 


juice or oil of the plant, which t 
that it often 


he 
hands, being of ſo corroding a nach 


deemed part of Germany. It comprehends Proper Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Luſatia, and Sileſia. It is bounded: 


on the weſt by Saxony, Miſnia, Culembach ; on the 


Proper 
higheſt countries in Europe, for there is no river 


and the Merava, The air is cold and unwholeſome,: 


&c. on the out-ſide, and lined and ſtuffed within; 
among coach-makers, the coach ſo. lined, before it 
is faſtened to the braces or ſprings. Applied to.dreſs, 
that part which covers the body. The body of a 
coat.” The materials which compoſe a ſtuff or 
o her manufacture. Paper of a good body.” Ap- 
plied to liquors, ſtrength. Wine of a good body.” 
Subſtance, ** A metalline body.” BoyLE, Body, in 
the art of war, is a number of forces, horſe and 
foot, united, and marching under one commander, 
The main or chief part of a thing. The bod 
of a church.” A perfect ſyſtem, or that whic 
contains all the branches of a ſcience.” ** A body 
of divinity.” „ A body of huſbandry.” | 
- BO'DY-CLOATHS,S. the cloaths which cover 

a horſe's body, when dieted, &c. : 
To BO'DY, V. A. to produce, to bring into 

being. Imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
unkaown.” SHAK, Seldom uſed, 

BO'G, S. (bog, Iriſh.) a moiſt rotten ſpot. of 
earth, which ſinks and gives way to the weight of 
the body, formed of graſs or plants putrified by ſome 
ſpring. A marſh or morals, —- | 

To BU'GGLE, V. N. (begil, Belg.) to ftart, to 
run, or fly back at the ſight of a terrifying object. 
To heſitate, to doubt, to diſſemble, tobe guilty of 
prevarication, or to play faſt and looſe: uſed with the 
particle with, it was time to boggle with the world.” 
| BO'GGLER, S. one full of doubts, a fearful or 
timorous perſon. . 

BO'G-HOUSE, S. a neceffary-houſe. 

BO'G-TROTTER, S. one who lives in a boggy 
country, g | 


| 


os 


ſilver, copper, lead, and even fome veins of gold. The 
majority of the people are Roman Catholics, but - 


— 


1 


there are many Proteſtants after the confeſſions of 
| 


* 


thing immerſed in it, applied to water. Figuratively, 


'BO'GGY, Adj. abounding in bogs, partaking of 
the nature, or qualities of a beg. 


4} becomes ſenſible ; but now the particles of 


Augſburg, ſome Calviniſts, and Moravians. Theie are 
Jews at Prague, but-they pay heavy. taxes for living 


moſt conſiderable are the Elbe, the Oder, the Viſtula, 


eats into his fleſh, and produces the ſame effect as 
a cauſtic, 


BOHEMIA, S. a kingdom of Europe, uſually 


on the eaſt by Poland, on the north by Brandenburg; 


ſouth by Bavaria, Auſtria, and a part of Hungary. 

5 is about one hundred and ninety- 
five miles in length, and one hundred and fifty in 
breadth. Bohemia taken in general, is one of the 


enters into it, and yet many paſs out, of which ther 


* 
„ 


for they have more epidemical diſcaſes there than in ; 
the neighbouring countries. There are mines of 


— 


there, The Bohemians are lively, robuſt, hardy, 


but luxurious in their eating and drinking, - 


To BOL, V. N. {bouillier, Fr.) to be violently 
agitated with heat; to have its particles ſet into a 


violent motion by fire, ſo as to be able to ſcald any 


hot; to move with a violent motion, like that of 


boiling water; to be placed in boiling water; to 


| dreſs victuals by boiling. To boil over, applied to 


water, or other fluids, to have its contents ſo rare- 
fied by heat, as to take up larger dimenſions than - 


before, and to run over the ſides of a veſſel not 
enough to contain it in that ſtate, 


large: 


To BOVIL, V. A. to dreſs victuals in water 


boil d over a fire. 

BO'IL, 8. See Bits. - 
 BO'(LARY, S. a 
the ſalt-works, - 


place where ſalt is boiled at 


_ BOVILER, S. one who boils any thing. A veſlel-- 


in which a thing is boiled, 


paſſing the-pores of the veſſel, mix with the liquid; 


and meeting with a reſiſtance there ſufficient to de- 


ſtroy their motion, they communicate it to the water; 


hence ar iſes a ſmall inteſtine motion in the particles 


of that ftuid ; but the fick cauſe ſtill continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the water 


fire con- 


tinually . 
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tiaually ſtriking on thoſe at the loweſt ſurſaee of the 
water, will impel them both by its impulſe, and by 
their own rarefaction .upwards, during which the 
particles at the upper ſurface, muſt, by their own 
ſpeciſie gravity, be deſcending towards the bottom, 
which will call account for the upper ſurface of 
water's being * hot at the top than at the 
bottom, and a perſon's being able to move a veſſel 
of boiling.watgr by putting his hand on the bottom, 
without rece any hurt, The air thus dimi- 
niſhing the ſpecific gravity of water, ſo as to make 


it mount not only in water, but likewiſe air, we 


hence are enabled to account for the ſteam or ſmoak,. 
The particles of- air dilated and. expanded thus by 
heat, moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce in 
their aſcent, by which means great quantities of 
water will riſe and fall alternately, or in other words, 
the water will boil ; but the heat continuing, and 
the rarefaction increaſing, the water will now be too 
much for the veſſel to contain, and will conſequently 
ſwell over its ſides, which the vulgar call boiling 
over, It muſt however be added, that when water 


boils it cannot be rendered hotter by any degree of | 


fire whatever. ; 
-+:BOV/'STEROUS, S. (by/try, Pol.) violent, fu- 
rious, vehement, or ſtormy ; roaring, applied to the 
wind. Figuratively, furious, warm, hot, outra- 
. geous, applied to perſons. LE 
BOUSTEROUSLY, Adv. violently, furiouſly, 
BOI'STEROUSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality 
of being furious, tumultuous, turbulent, and ſtormy. 
BO'LD, Adj. (bald, Sax.) not hindered from an 
undertaking, either by the threats of others, or the 
difficulties attending it, Daring, brave, courageous, 


fearleſs; applied to works of art, executed with |. 


great ſpirit and freedom; ſwelling or ſtanding out 
to the ſight, applied to painting and ſculpture, 
pudent, rude, applied to the behaviour; licentious, 
or too free, applied to words; level, ſmooth, even, 
applied by ſailors to ſituation, * bold, acceſſible 
coaſts,” HOWEI. To make bola, to take the liberty 
or freedom. 3 

To BO'LDEN, V. A. to grow bold, to make 
bold, to diſpel a perſon's fears or doubts, | 
BO'LD-FACED, Adj. impudent, daring. 


BO'LDLY, Adv. in a manner free from fear nh 


timidity ; confidently ; with aſſurance; impudently. 


BO'LDNESS, S. a readineſs or alacrity to pro- | 


ſecute a deſign, notwithſtanding its difficulties, ap- 
plied to action; courage, intrepidity, undaunted- 
neſs. An execution performed with great freedom 
and ſpirit, oppoſed to a ſcrupulous exactneſs; a 
reaſon for undertaking à bold action. Having 
therefore boldneſs to enter, &.“ Heb. x. 19. The 
power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, 
without fear or diſorder, In a bad ſenſe, impudence. 

BO'LE, S. (belus, Lat.) the trunk of a tree. 
« Up went all the boles and bows.” ChHAPM. 


Obſolete. A meaſure about fix Engliſh quarters. 


* 


In natural hiſtory, and pharmacy, a ponderous dif- 
ferent coloured earth, leſs fat than clay, ſomewhat 
foluble in the mouth, of a rough taſte, and ſtainz 
when handled. Armenian bole, is a ponderous fat, 
friable earth, of an aſtcingent taſte, of a, colour be, 
tween red and yellow, found in Armenia. 

BO/LIS, S. (Lat.) in, natural hiſtory, a great 
fiery ball, ſwiſtly hurried through the air, generally, 
drawing a tail after it, and named capra by Ag. 
C e ee ee 
| BOY#LL, S. in botany, à round ſtalk or ſtem. 


4e A Boll of flax.“ kn REIN. 
nA alk, wo The 


To BO'LL, v. N. to riſe 
/ if. te. a ion, 
\ BO'LSTER, S. [bo//er, Belg.) a long ticking 
ſack filled with feathers, flocks, &c. made uſe o | 
to ſupport or raiſe a perſon's head in bed, Applied 
| to dreſs, a pad made uſe of to hide ſome deformit:, 
In ſurgery, a compreſs or piece of linen doubled, 
laid, or bound upon a wound. „ 5 
To BO'LSTER, V. A. to ſupport, or raife 4 
perſon's head with a bolſter. In ſurgery, to force or 
keep the lips of a wound cloſe, by means of a com- 
preſs. Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain, To 


” 


130 


Im- 


bolſter error.” HOoORER. This laſt ſenſe is now 
grown obſolete. 5 Ty Is 
* BOLT, S. (boult, Belg.) a dart ſhot from a 
; croſs bow. Lightning; a thunder-bolt, Bolt up- 
. right, as ſtraight or upright as an arrow. © I ſtood, 
t upright.” Speck. No. g0. A ſhort piece of iron 
made to faſten doors. Irons made uſe of to ſecure 
a felon, “ Lay bells enough upon him.“ Syak, 
A ſpot, obſtacle, impediment. ** Look into the 
. bolte, or ſtains of right.” HAxx . 
To BOLT, V. A. to faſten with a bolt. To 
fling out, -to ſpeak without hefitztion, “ When, 
vice can bolt her arguments.“ Mikron. Figura- 
tively, to faſten, The pins which lf this frame.” 
BRN. Johnson. To ſeparate, the fine from coarſe 
parts of a thing with a fieve, from Blutir, Fr. % He. 
' now, had belted all the flour.“ Fairy Queen. Figu- 
ratively, to ſeparate truth from falſhood, by rigorous 
examination, uſed with the particle , ** Time 
and nature will belt out the truth.” L"EsSTRANGE. 
To clear from impurities, to purify or cleanſe,”. 
The fanned ſnow, that's bolted by the northern 
blalt.” "Sman; : „ 

To BO LT, V. N. to ſpring out with ſudden- 
neſs, to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an arrow. 
To come in a hurry, or without due conſideration. 
Uſed with the word aut, bolting out upon the 


ſta - 

BO/LT-ROPE, S. the rope on which the fail -... 
a ſhip is faſtened. | F 
BO'LTER, a ſieve to ſeparate finer frag coarſer 
parts, peculiarly applied to that made uſe of to ſe- 
ſeparate flour from bran, * * ” 


; BOLT-HEAD, S. in chymiſtry, a long ſtraight- 


mecked glaſs veſſel uſed in diſtillations. 
5 5 - © BOLTON, 
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BOLTON, 8. a market-town of Lancaſhire ; 
where are cotton and woolen manufactures. It is 
ſeated on the river Croel. It is a ſtaple for fuſtians 
of divers ſorts; particularly thoſe called Augſburg 
and Milan fuſtians, brought from all parts of the 


to its two annual fairs kept on July 19, and Octo- 
ber 2. Here are medicipal waters. In the year 
1651, the old earl of Derby was beheaded here, for 
proclaiming king Charles II. The living called 
Bolton in le Moor, is in the gift of the biſhop. of 
Cheſter, The town lies 237 miles from London. 
BO'LTSPRIT, S. See BowsrRrr. ae 
BO'LUS, S. (Lat.) in pharmacy, a medicine 
made into a ſoft maſs, about the ſize of a nutmeg, 
to be taken ig e,. ph Io 2 nd 
BO'MB, S. {Jombur, Lats) a loud noiſe, $5: A 
little flat noiſe in the room, but a great þ in 
the chamber beneath.“ Bacon. In gunnery, ;a 
hollow ball of caſt iron, filled with whole powder 
and nails, pieces of iron, &c. furniſhed with a vent 


matter, to be thrown out of a mortar- piece. When 
the ſuſee is ſer on fire, it burns till it reaches the 
gunpowder, which goes off and burſts the ſhell to 
pieces with incredible violence. The largeſt are 
about 17 inches in diameter, two inches thick, carry 
481b, of powder, and N 490lb.. Their 
invention is of late date, ſince the firſt mention of 
ihem is in 1 
Ge 
To BOMB, V. A, to attack with, or ſhoot bombs 
againſt, To bombard. To bomb the monks.“ Prion. 
BO'MBARD, S. (bombarda, Lat.) a piece of ar- 
tillery uſed before the invention of cannon, exceed- 
ing ſhort and thick, with a very large mouth, called 
by ſome a baſilic. Some of them are ſaid to have 
carried balls of 30 olb. weight. ut 
To BOMBARD, V. A. to fling bombs into a 
town, To attack with bombs, oss 
BOMBARDVER, 8. the perſon who drives. the 
fuſee, fixes the ſhell, points, loads, and fixes the 
mortar. The engineer, who fires or directs the 
| throwing out of the mortars. 
BOMBA!RDMENT, S. an attack made u 
city, &c. by throwing bombs into it. | 00 
BOM'BASIN, 8. (Er. pronounced as if wrote: 
bembazien,) a ſlight filken manufacture, uſed for 
Dunne ũ r odor 7 1 
BOMBA'ST, S. (probably derived from Bom- 
beflius, one of the names of Paracelſus, who was te- 
markable for his vanity and unintelligible jargon) 
high, pompous and ſwelling 
meaning, or important ſenſe. 


veving mean, if any ideas, | 
BOMBAY, S. an ifland on the weſt coaſt of the 
peninſula on this ſide the Ganges, in Aſia. It 
formerly belonged to the Portugueſe, but was given 
an” l 6 : 


expreſſions without any 


country to its market, which is on Monday; as alſo' 


for a fuſce or wooden tube, replete with combuſtible 


598, at the ſiege of Watchendonk in | 
THT Ie YO | ; powder and bomba, and placed underground in order 


pon a | pe 


| the parts of a thing together. 


BO'MBAST, Adj. pompous, ſonorous, but con- 


to England by the marriage of the infanta of Por- 
tugal with king Charles II. and now belongs to the 
Eaſt-India company. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
fort or caſtle, its harbour, and its convenient ſitua- 
tion for trade, It is jnhabited by ſeveral nations, 
but chiefly Engliſh, Portugueſe, angdgndians, to the 
number of about fifty thouſand FT he preſident 
of the Engliſh factory at Surat is uſually governor 
of this iſland, who lives in great ſpl-ndor, and is 
very nobly attended. The chief town is about a 
mile in length, wherein all religions are tolerated, as + 
well as in the reſt of the iſland. The Indians have 
ſmall pagods, which will not bold above nine or ten 
people. It rains here in June and July without in- 
termiffion for ten or fifteen days, which puts an end : 
for that time to navigation and travelling by land; 
aſter this they become gradually leſs and leſs till the 
middle of September, and then intirely ceaſe till the 
return of the ſeaſon the next year; and yet, on the 
eaſt of the peninſula on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
from April to September, the weather is fair. The 
trees are green all the year. However, theſe rains 
are very uſeſul for the production of rice; for unleſs ++ 
the ground is flat, and well ſoaked with water, there 
— 2 no hopes of 'a crop. There are a great many 
venemous creatures in this. iſland, among which the 
ſpiders are very large. Bombay is one hundred and 
thirty miles ſouth of Surat. Long. 73 deg, © min. 
E. Lat. 19 deg. o min. W. | 
BO'MB-CHEST, S. a cheſt filled with gun- 


to blow it up, together with thoſe that were upon 
it. Now grown into diſuſe, _. 5 
BO/MB-KET CH, or BO! MB-VESSEL, 2 
ſmall veſſel! ſtrongly built, being ſtrengthened with 
large beams, to bear the ſhock of a mortar 
at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown: from it into a 


town, They have ſometimes three maſts and ſquare -: 
: fails, ſometimes ketch faſhion, with one and a mizen. 
' BO'/NA-RO'BA, S. (Ital. a fine gown): a woman 
of the town; a proſtitute, | 
| BONA'SUS, 8. (Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a ind 
of buffalo, or wild bull. oe 
BON CHRE/TIEN, S. (Fr.) a pear, ſo called 
rhaps from the name of ſome gardener, 
BO'ND, S. (bond bonda, Sax.) any thing which 
confines à perſon's arms ſo, that be has not the free 
uſe of them; cords, or chains. That which holds 
Union, joining, or 
connection. Figuratively, captivity, impriſonment, 
loſs of liberty ; obligation. A tye, applied to alli- 
ance, In law, an inſtrument by which a perſon : 
obliges himſelf to perform certain acts, under a pe- 
nalty ſpecified therein. 
BOND, Adj. captive, in a ſtate of flavery, 
4 bond or free,” x Cor. xii 13. | 
BONDAGE, S. flavery; a ſtate wherein a perſon 
is deprived of liberty. 


-- 


| BO'ND-MAID, S. a woman or female flave. . 
3 | L111. | BO NOVO. 


N 


BON FE 


Foo 


BOND. MAN, S. a men ſlave. 
BOND- SE RVANT, S. a pe ſon hb i bs ander 
bond to ſerve his maſter, and is not at liberty to qui 


him. 


+267" e 8. the condition of a ſlave, 
Slavery. E, 
AV 


BON'D- 

flavery. 

BO“ND's-MAN, 8. a dave, A perſon who bas 
iven his hand, as ſeeutity for another. 
BOND - WOMAN, S. a woman ſlave; or one 

who has given her bond 'for ſecurity, 


A rien in inextricable 


BO'NE, S. (ban, Sax. bein, Teut.) in anatomy, 


a white, hard, britt.e inſenſible ſubance, ſupporting 
and ſtrengthening the body like beams and pillars in 
a building; defending ſome of the more effential 
parts, as the brain; giving ſhape to the human fabric 

and aſliſting it in its motion. The bones conſiſt of 

lan e!lce running lengthwiſe and arched over at their 
ends. The witlom and benevolence of providence 
is very conſpicuous in their formation. The num- 
ber of bones in a human fabric! are reckoned to be 

245, Excluſive of the Of ſeſſamoidea, which amount 

to. 48 more. To be upon the bones, is an obſolete 
' phraſe for attacking, ©* Puſs had a month's mind t 

be upon the bones © "him.” L'EsTaaxcs. Toe mate 
no bones, is to make no ſcruple, alluding to the readi- 
nels with which a dog devours meat. To give'a perſon 

a bone to o pick, a low phraſe, for laying an obſtacle in 

a perſon's way; or ſuggeſting ſomething which may 
perplex him. 
| ſtrife, alluding to ſetting dogs a fighting, by flinging | 
a bone between them, 

- * 1 BO'NE, V. A. to take the bones out of the 

N 


BONE-LACE, S. a hw fort of damen wee, 
and ſheep, of which at length arehmeat was pre- 


wove by bobbins made of bones. 
BONELEsSS, Adj. that which has abner 3 ap- 
ohed to the gums, without ppp 66 His W 
ums.“ SHAK, _ 
BONESE'TTER, S. one Sho: * hinifelf 
-peculiarly to ſet. bruken or diſlocated bones. 
BONNET, S. (bonet, Fr.) a covering bor the | 


head; a' cap; or outward covering made of filk, 
worn inſtead of a hat by the ladies. In fortification,” | 


2 ſmall work, or little ravelin, without a ditch, hav- 
ing a parapet of earth from three to 12 feet high, 
and fron 30 to 36 feet thick. Bonnet a pritere, or a 

prieſt's cap, an out-work with three faliant angles 
and two inwards, d. ffering from a fenwillo, from its 
ſides growing narrower at the gorge, inſtead of being 
parallel, and opening at the front or head, like a 
queu d' aronde, or ſvallow:s tail. Among ifailors, 


ſmall, ſails ſet on the courſes, or faſtened to the 


bottom of the mizzen, mainſail, or foreſail of a ſhip, 
when they are too narrow to cloth the maſt, or in 


order to make more way in the light winds, or | 
| gleaned from books, without having either digeſted 


þ what he has read, or being able to . wy . 0 


calm weather. 


BO'NNILY, Adv, gaily; handſomely. 


1 


A bone of contention; 'a cauſe of 


F 


; 


1 ple fellow. 


and of a length ſufficient to make a valume. 


is to be obſerved, the oldeſt books were in verſe, 


and barks, eſpecially of the tilla; or phillyrea, and 


"BON NINEss, 8. the r of appearing gay, 
| BO'NNY, Adj: (a word almoſt peculiar” to the | 
$cotch) gay, c chef, hand ſome, WM 
BO'NNY-CLABBER; S. ſour dutter-milke ; « 
word peculiar to the North Britons, ; 
apts MAGNUM, S. in gardening, a ſpecies 
of pear, * - 
BO'NY, Adj. having the properties, or conſiſting 
of bone. - Abounding 1 in bone, * a bony fin. “ 
' BOO'BY, S. a dull, heavy, ſtupid, or contemp i. i 


BO'OK;,'S, {from "IE Sax. both; Teut.) a com- 
poſition of ſore perſon, deſigned' to communicate 
ſomething he has diſcovered or collected to the public, 
The 
books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt books now 
extant; but there were books before thoſe of Moſes, 
ſince he cites ſeveral, - Of profane books, the oldeſt 
extant are Homer's poems, which were ſo even in 
the time of Sixtus Empiricus; though we find 
mention in Greek writers. of ſeveral 'others prior 10 
Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, 
e Muſevs, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, &c. but of 

1 part of theſe there is not the leaſt frag- 
remaining; and the remaining pieces, which 

go under their names, are generally held, by the 
learned, to be ſuppoſititious. Among the Greeks, it 


| which was prior to proſe, Herodotus's hiſtory is the 
oldeſt book extant of the proſaic kind... ' Materials 9 
Books. Books were firſt written on Kones, withe 
the Decalogue given to Moſes: then on the parts of 
plants, as Jeaves,”chiefly- of the palm-ree, 'the rind 


the Egpytian papyrus. By degrees wax, then lea- 
ther, were introduced, eſpecially the ſins of goats 


| pared : then lead came into uſe; allo linen, fille, 
horn, and laſtly, paper. A collection of papers 
ſewed or bound, intended to be wrote on. The 
diviſion of an author's ſubject. The firſt bot we 
divide into ſections.“ Busure Uſed with the pat · 
tiole in and the perſonal pronouns his or my, to be 
much eſteemed or valued by a perſon, alluding to 2 
perſon's having a name or credit given bim in a 
merchant's books. [' was ſo. much ia hi. books, 
that, &c.“ Apps. Without book, applied to the 
public delivery of a preacher, by he meer ſtrength 
of memory, by the ſtrength of a perſon's. natural 
parts, without having committed his thoughts to to 
writin | 83 
NG 3OOK, V. A. to enter or write any thing in 
a book. 
BO Ok. BINDER, 8. olle who bers the ſheets 
together, and fixes them to a cover al f boards, or 
leather, &c. i 
BOOKFUL, Adj. one . is full FT opinions 


Oy 


R 


—_—_— 


— 


of his own. « The . blockhead, weren 


read. W Pops. 288 
- BOO'KISH, Adj. very fond of books, ftudy, or, 


es pedantic ; generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, , 


and as a term of contempt, - 


' BOO'KISHNESS, S. a great fondneſs for books Y 


too intenſe an application to ſtudy. 
BOO'K-KEEPER; 8. a clerk employed in Aa 


compting-houſe to regiſter the tranſactions daily | 
carried on, and able to methodize them fo, that his 


patron may at any time know the” true ſtate of his 
affairs. 


BOO/K-KEEPING, 8. the abt of keeping ac- | 


counts or regiſtering a perſon's tranſactions in ſuch 
a manner, that he may at any time know the true 


ſtate of the whole or any part of his. er with ; 


_ clearneſs and expedition, 
BOO'K-LEARNED, Adj. ne in en 
but not in men; one that reads wan but is a 

perſons of no parts or invention. 

BOO'KSELLER, 8. one who fells books z 0 one 
who trades in books. 

\ BOO'K. WORM, 8. in e biſtorys a mite 


or worm which preys upon books. Fi uratively, a 
perſon immoderately fond of Dee One 1 


applies himſelf too intenſely to ſtudy. 

BOOM, 8. e, Belg.) among ain a 
long pole uſed to ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding 
ſail, main-ſail,: or fore-ſail. A pole, with buſhes, |' 
or baſkets, ſet as a'mark to ſhow the ſailors how to 
ſteer in the channel, when a country is overſſown. / 
A bar of timber laid acroſs @ harbour, to ſecure its 
entrance. 

BOO' N, 8. boon, or ben, Il.) a gift, or preſent, 
obtained by hating requeſted or ſued for it. 

BOO'N, Adj. (bon, Fr.) merry, gay 3 * . 
ened as with wine, jocund and boon.” Par. 

Generally uſed with = word companion, 1 75 
B O' OR, 8. (beer, Belg.) a rude unpoliſhed co. 
tryman, a clowna: He may live as nde a 07; 

of Holland.“ TEM. 77 
_ BOO' RISH, Adj.-rude; clonniſh. | 
BOO'RISHLY, Adv. in a rude;clowniſh manner. 
' BOO'RISHN ESS, 8. clowniſhneſs ; rudeneſs of 


dehaviour, a 


To BO'OT, v. A. G Belg, ) to bs of Fon 
vice, or vanes To profit. To enrich, ſerve, 

or accumulate. 4 J will: boot thee with what gift 
deſide —that modeſty can beg.“ SnAk. . | 

BOOT, S. (bota, Bote, Sax.) gain, profit, or 
advantage. To Boot is an adverbial expreſſion, im- 
plying, beſides, over and above. Be ne 
t1 boot in ſeveral-ſciences.” Lacks. / . 

BOOT, S. (botre, b „ a leather covering 0 n. 
over the legs and feet, and: uſed by thoſe who ride 
an horſeback. A kind of rack for the legs, formerly 
uſcd for torturing criminals in Scotland. A leathern 
Receptacle under à coach-box, 25 for carrying 


boxes, . n 314 3 } 121 Shs JL J8 


"To 80 Or. V. A. to put on boots. 


— 


50 OrED, Part. with boots on the legs. In 
boots. ; 


; 


the boot at an inn. 


of 55, according to Flamftead ; one of which, 
called Arcturus, is of the firſt magnitude. 


time. 

BOO / TLESS, 
any advantage or Sa -Unavailing; unſucceſsful. 
«© | have ſent him un home.” SAR. 


two parts, when joined i in the ſhape of a leg, with a 

grove cut in the middle, to receive a quoin, or wedge, 

which is drove in by main force, in order to ſtretoh 

or widen a _ 5 
BOOT, 8 

1 2 from an enemy in war. Plunder, pillage, 


ts to play or act unfairly, 


ately ; ſometimes uſed as a token of fear; and at 

others as afign of pleaſantry, or gaiety. 

bi ' BO'RABLE 5 

N ax. power, or poſhbiliry that which may be bored; 
50 RAGE, $ 

are four ſpecies. Its flowers are uſed in medicinal 


1 and the herb for cool tankards in the 


ſummer. 

BORAX, 8. (Lat.) a ſalt prepered from the 
evaporation of water which runs from the copper 
7 in Bengal, or other parts of the Eaſt- Indies. 
Likewiſe an artificial ſalt, made of ſal ammoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, ſea. dale, and alum diſſolved in 
wine. £20 


md or Where women of the town are entertained, 


ſchool of lewdneſs.” Souru. . 
; BO'RDER, 8. the extremities, or edge of any 


The outer and extreme part of a garment, or head- 


a flower- bed, &c. in a garden, In heraldry, an ad- 
dition on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or 
girdle, encompaſſing it all round, _ ſerving as a 
difference. It is accounted, as a ſignal. of protec- 


tion, favour, or reward; and is be owed by kin 


on ſuch as they regard or eſteem, as a ſecure defence 
againſt their enemies. In printing, an ornament of 


compoſitions. 


To BO RD ER, v. N. to live near to the extfe- 


mities ar confiues of a country. To be ſituated 


BOO TCA TCHER, 8. the perſon who pulls off 


BO'OTES, 8. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the name 
of a northern conſtellation of fixed ſtars, conſiſting 


BOOT H, S. (bath, Brit. bade, Sax.) a houſe 
duilt of boards, or 2 to be uſed for A ſhort 


that which will not produce 


BOO'T-TREE, S. an inſtrument, conſiſting of 


. (brute, Teut. ) that which is 


poils. Swi acquired by fender ge To Play booty, 


BO'PEEP, S. the a of thruſting the head in 
ſight of a perſon, and draw it back again immetli- 


» Adj. (from bore and able, of dbal, | 
S.  (borago, Lat.) in botany. There. 


"BOR'DEL, + L (hdd. Arr); bene ef bet 


and practice their indecencies ; “ A borgel and a 


thing. The extremities or confines of a country. 


dreſs. A narrow flip of flowers at the extremity of 


flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet round the edges of ſmall - 


— 


+ + GR. 


near. Figuratively, to approach. All wit which 
borders upon prophaneneſs. TILLOTs, Uſed ac- 
tively, to ſet or make a narrow ornament at the ex- 
tremities of a thing. To lye upon or near. Thoſe 
parts which border the ſe. RALEIGH, 
. BO'RDERER, S. one who dwells near a place, 
or on the confines-and extremities of a country. 

To BO'RE,. V. A. (baren, Teut.) to wear into 
a hole, to make a hole by a gimlet, or any ſbarp 
pointed inſtrument : to puſh forwards with violence : 
to make one's way, alluding to the ſtrength required 
to make a hole with. . 

BO RE, 8. the bole, made by bering: the in- 
ſtrument uſed in boring a hole: the dimenſions of a 
hole or cavity, applied peculiarly to the mouth of a 


% 


Borough at the Bridge, a town. governed by a bailif, 
| in- 3 of Vorkhhtte, au the — of — 
North and Weſt Riding. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and feems to have riſen out of Ald. 
borough, i. e. the Old Borough, adjacent. On the 
left hand, in going through it, are three large pyrami. 
dical ſtones in the fields, which the vulgar call the 
| Devil's Arrows. This town ſtands on the Eure, 
over which is a bridge of four or five arches,/ each 
forty feet wide, the ends being continued with hi 
| Cauſeways of ſtone. At this bridge king Edward II. 
| defeated his barons ; and afterwards enſued the exe - 

| cution of the earl of Lancaſter, &c.' at Pontefract. 
Its weekly market is on Saturday; and its annual 

fairs on April 27, for horned cattle, June 22, which 


cannon, or other piece of artillery. 
BO RE, the preter of bear. _ 4 
BO/REAL, S. towards the north, + 
BO'REAS,' S. (Lat, ſuppoſed to be derived 


from bor, Celt. the morning, becauſe people ſituated, | 


in that part receive their light from thence) the north 
wind, Boreas is repreſented, in painting, like an 
old man with a horrible look; his hair and beard 
eovered with ſnow, or hoar froſt, with the feet and 
tail of a ſerpent. if 14504. 
BO/RER, S. an inſtrument made uſe of to bore 
' holes with. A gimlet, or piercer. 1 28 
RO' RN, part. paſſive of b rt. 
To be BORN, V. N. to come into the world; 
to be deſigned by birth, uſed with the particles 
and for: ** He was born to empire.” * He was. 
born far greatneſs,” And with the particle: o 


before the mother; Born of the Vitgin Mary.“ 


Creed. 
- BOURNE, or BOURNE, S. a ſmall borough of 
Kincolnſhire, about 30 miles ſouth of the city of 
Lincoln. Its living is a vicarage. Annual fairs are 
held here cn March 7, May 6, and OQober 29, 
fer horſes and horned cattle. © + 

BO'ROUGH, S. of (borhoe, burg, Sax.) a town, 
or corporation, which is no city. A town or vil- 
lage which ſends members to parliament. The 
whole number of boroughs amounts to 
Royal boroughs ate corporations in Scotland, 
for the advantage of trade, having commiſſioners to 


repreſent them in parliament. Boreugh< Engliſh, in 
law, a cuſtomary deſcent of lands and tenements, 


whereby eſtates deſcend not to the eldeſt, but to 
the youngeſt ſon, or if. the owner have no ſon, to 
his younger brother, 
this cuſtom is founded in a preſumption, that the 
youngeſt is leaſt able to provide for himſelf. Aztch, 
102. Dyer, 179. 
396, and 1 Salk. 243.  Headberough, the preſident 
or chairman of a hundred, choſen to ſpeak, or 
tranſact affairs in their name, [n pariſhes a kind of 
head-conftable, baving others for his affiſtants. 
BOROUGH BRIDGE, S. or as it is commonly 
pronounced by country-people, Borowbrig, i. e. the 


Lyttelton ſays, the reaſon of 


Lyttelton, 165. See Nel. Abr. 


I holds a week, for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep, and 


hard-wares z alſo on October. 23, ſor horned cattle 


and ſheep. It lies 204 miles north of London. 


TO BO'RROW, V. A. (borgien, Sax.) the ta- 
king money or other things of another on condition of 

returning it again. Figuratively, to take ſome thing 
which belongs to another. To aſſume a | 
which belongs to ſomethiog elſe. I' deceive 

; your ſon in berrow'd ſhapes,” 'SHAK.,' 1785 Wt 
E 1 ORROW, S. the ſtate of +a thing borrowed; 
the thing taken of another to be returned again. 


| - BORROWER, S. he that takes money, Re. of 
another, on condition of returning it again. He that 


' uſes what is another's, as if at were his on. Figu- 
ratively, he that adopts the ſentiments of :another, 
without acknowledging that they are ſo, applied to 


j writings, .** Some ſay that I am a great herrower,”. 


Pore. EE PRC 
B O'SCAGE, S. (Fr.) a+ place ſet with trees, a 
grove, or thicket, woods, or woodland. In paint- 
a a picture, or landſhip, repreſenting woods. 
Ty . (bofque, Fr.) abounding with wood, 
woody, noi ey 347 1 eden elieps 5) 
BOS'QUESTS, S. (from beſchetto,. Ital.) in 
F ſmall 5 compartments, formed 
of trees, ſhrubs, or tall growing plants, planted in 
quarters, either diſpoſed in regular rows, ot in a wild 
| and accidental mannes. 
BO SOM, S. (beſeme, be/m, Sax.) the breaſt; that 
part of the body containing the heart: figuratisely, 
the embrace of the arms holding any thing to the 
breaſt. The middle or innermoſt part of any in-/ 
cloſure. The beſem of the wood.“ the warmett and 
moſt tender affections. In compoſition it implies ſa- 
vourite, any thing near ot dear to à perſon, or that 
of which he is peculiarly fond; thus boſom-interefl, 
Ie nnd wo a in 2948: e ee 
TO BOSO M, V. A. to ineloſe in the boſom. 
Figuratively, to keep ſecret; to ſurround. 
% deep in vines.“ Porr. 
BOSO N, S. (a corruption of. boatfwain, which 
| ſee) be merry eſen. D YI p. 
BO'SS, S. (6.0, Fr.) a ſtud, or ornament raiſed 


* 


5 


| 


above the reſt of the work; a aint . 
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The prominent part, or that. which Ricks. out 
of the middle of a thing, or ſhield. A thick 


5 BO/SSAGE, 8. in architecture, à prqjecting 


ſtone laid rough in a — to be afterwards 
carved into mouldings, arms, kee. 
_ BOSSINCY,, TINTAGEL, or TREVANA, 
though a mayor-borough of Cornwall, which ſends 2 
members to parliament, is only a ſmall village. Here 
are the ſplendid ruins of the ſeat of the Britiſh princes, 
and afterwards: of the ' dukes of Cornwall, where 
prince Arthur was born, Under the name of Tre- 
vana it has an annual fair on October 19, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and ſome hops. It lies on St. 
George's channel, fifteen miles north weſt of Laun- 
ceſton, and 210 weſt of London. 
BOSTON, 8. {Botolph's town, from Botolph a 
pious Saxon) a: famous town in Lincolnſhire, built 
on both ſides of the river Witham, over which it 
has a very high wooden bridge. Its church is 280 


feet high, of exquiſite workmanſhip, and ſerves in- 


ſtead of a landmark to mariners, In the reign of 
Edward I. it was pillaged and burnt by ſome vil- 
lains, of which one Robert Chamberlain, who being 
apprehended, and convicted, confeſſed the fact, but 


would not impeach his -accomplices. A ſtaple for 


wool being ſettled here in 1607, it revived from its 
former calamity, aud is at preſent, a well-built opu- 
lent town. The inhabitants apply themſelves: both 
to merchandize and trading, and the ſheep of this 
ſhire are reckoned the beſt in England. John Fox, 
the famous author of the acts and moments, &c. 
was born here. It is a town corporate, governed by 
a mayor and twelve aldermen, ſends two members 
to parliament, and is diſtant from London go com- 
puted or 114 meaſured miles. 8 
BO'S TON, S. not only the capital of Suffolk coun- 
ty and Maſſachuſett's bay, but of New England and 
even of all North America. It ſtands in a peninſula, 
and is about four miles in circuit, at the bottom of 
Maſſachuſett's bay, which is full of little iſlands and 
rocks, defended by a. caſtle called Fort William, 
about a league frum the town, and platforms of guns, 
"which renders an enemy's approach to it very difficult, 
Itſtands in the form of a creſcent round this bay; and 
the country beyond. it riſes by degrees, Here are 
ten churches, of which ſix are independents, The 
number of it's inhabitants, before the diſturbances 
began in America, were reckoned at above 14,000, 
others ſay 20,000. Provincials were as plentiful 
here as in any town of Old England, and the inha- 
bitants were as elegant in their converſation, dreſs, 
and tables. Five hundred fail were ſaid to be loaded 
hereina year for Europe and the Britiſh plantations, 
with lumber, beef, pork, fiſh, maſts, tar, and boards; 
beſides vaſt quantity of ſpirits, excluſive of coaſting 
and fiſhing veſſels, which were very numerous. At 
Bunker's Hill, near this place, a terrible battle was 
fought almoſt at the beginning of this unfortunate 
77 
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and unnatural war. Lat. 42 deg. 16 min. N. | Long. 


71 deg. 4 min. W. 5 | SE 
_ BOSWORTH, S. an old market town of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, on a hill, ſituated on a fruitful ſoil, 
About three miles off is Redmoor, a plain where the 


' deciſive battle between Richard III. of the houſe 


of York, and Henry VII. of that of Lancaſter, 
was fought in the year 1486, in favour of the latter. 
Richard was ſlain, and in him the conteſt between 
the white and red roſes terminated, which, from its 
beginning had coſt this nation 200,000 lives. This 
is called Market Boſworth, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another in Gartery Hundred. Its weekly market 
is on Wedneſday ;. and its annual fairs are held on 
May 8, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ;. and July 10 
for the two firſt articles. The livings of both Boſ- 


worths are rectories. This lies 104 miles north- 


weſt of London. 13 | 
. BOTA'NIC, BOTANICAL, Adj. that which 
relates to herbs; ſkilled in herbs. „ 

BO'TANIST, S. one who is ſkilled in the nature 
of plants, and their culture. One who applies 
himſelf peculiarly to the ſtudy of vegetables. 

BO TANOLOG , S. a diſcourſe on plants. 

BO“ TAN, S. (from foram, Gr. an herb) the 
ſcience of herbs and plants, IT'his ſtudy was very 
little cultivated till Bauhine aroſe in the 16th cen- 
tury, and both reduced it to method, and increaſed 
the number of its objects. Our countryman Mr, 
Ray, did not a little contribute to the perfection of 
this ſcience, and is looked on by foreigners with ve- 
neration even to this day. Tournefort is not want- 
ing in his claim for our eſteem, it muſt be owned 
his pains and aſſiduity were very great, but if we at 
preſent conſider the beautiſul order into which ve 
tables are now reduced, and the preciſion with which 
their ſeveral claſſes are ordered by the care of Lin- 
nevus, Miller, &c. we muſt own ourſelves much 


| obliged to moderns for that accuracy, which the an- 


cients were ſtrangers to, 8 f 

BO'T CH, S. (6%, Belg.) a ſwelling which 
afterwards encruſts, diſcolouis the ſkin, and cauſes 
a diſagreeable idea, Figuratively, the part of any 
work, clumſily or ill finiſhed, ſo as to diſgrace the 
reſt, Something added, or joined to a thing in a 
clumſy mauner, | | 

To BO'TCH, V. A. (boetzum, Belg.) to mend 
or patch old cloaths in a clumſy manner, Figura- 
tively, to mend any thing in an aukward or clumſy 
manner. To join things together, which do not 
ſuit, or agree with one another, To mark with 
puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 3 

BO TCHER, S8. one who mends, or ſows 
patches on old cloaths, in a clumſy manner; and is 
the ſame in reſpect to a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoe- 
maker. Figuratively, a perſon who performs any 
thing in a clumſy, and bungling manner. | 

BO/TCHY, Adj. ' marked with botches, or 
running ſores, ** Were not that a botchy ſore.” SHAK, 

| M m m BOTH; . 
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BO TH, Adj. (batwa, Sax.) when applied to two 
perſons or things as concerned together, it unites 
them into one collective idea, which implies the two. 
When followed by and it implies either, or one as 
well as the other. Both morning and afternoon.” 
SIDNEY. | * es 
BO TS, S. a ſpecies of ſmall worms breeding in 
the entrails of horſes. | pr 1 - 
BO'TTLE, S. (bouteille, Fr.) a veſſel with a 
narrow mouth to contain liquor. When made of 


leather, called a leather, or leathern bottle; when 


of glaſs, a glaſs bottle. Figuratively a quart, bottles 
generally holding that quantity. A bundle of graſs 
or hay; this is derived from the French boteau, a 
bundle, When compounded with other words, it 
ſignifies drinking, as a bettle-companion, Uſed alſo 
to imply liquor. He loves his bottle, 
To BOT TIE, V. A to put liquor into bottles. 
To bottle off, to draw out of an other veſſel into a 
rr A hogſhead of wine is to be bottled off.” 
WIFT, leone Rana | | 
BO'TTLE-FLOWER, S. (in botany, the q- 
aneus, or centaurea) a compound flower, whoſe diſk 
is formed of many hermaphrodite florets, and the 
border of female florets, of different ſizes, incloſed 


in a common roundiſh ſcaly empalement. There 


are twenty ſpecies. 


BO'TTLE-NOSED, Adj. one who has a large 


* 


noſe, very big towards - the end. 


BO'TTLE-SCREW, S. a ſpiral wire, made uſe | 


of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 


BOTTOM, S. (botm, Sax.) the loweſt part of a 


thing. Applied to a river, the bed of earth, or grave] 


over which the water glides. . A valley, dale, or 


lower ground. Figuratively, foundation; hence 0 
the betlom, ſometimes .implies thoroughly. His 
propoſals ſhould be examined to the bottom. Locke. 
To be at the bottem, to be concerned in, or to have a 


leading part or ſhare. ** He was at the bottom of 


many excellent counſels.” Anppis. A ſhip, or veſſel; 
hence, to embark on the ſame bottom. To venture in 
one bottom, to run a riſque together in the ſame 
thing. The bottom of a lane, is the loweſt part. The 
bottom of beer, the dregs. 
ſrom boteaii, Fr. a heap, or little bundle. 

To BO'T TOM, V. A. to build upon as a foun- 


dation, principle, or ſupport; to wind thread into 


a ball. Uſed neuterly, to be built on; to be ſup- 
ported by. TE | 
' BO'TTOMED, Ac}. having a bottom; -uſually 
compounded * with ſome other word, as, There 
being prepared a number of flat-bettomed: boats.“ 
Bacon, | | ; 
BO'TTOMLESS, Adj. without a bottom; pro- 
digious deep; that which cannot be fathomed. Fi- 
guratively, boundleſs, inſatiable. © Then be my 
p?ſhon bottomleſs.” SHAK, | 
BO'TTOMRY, S. in trade, the borrowing 


money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, whereby, 


Applied to thread, a ball, 


3 


| 


; 
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if the money be not repaid, at the da appointed it 
becomes the property of the cred r. Likewiſe the 
lending money, for which the lender is to be paid 


1 
DV 


* 


a larger ſum at the return of the ſhip, ſtanding to 
the hazard of her voyage, ii conſideration of which 
though the intereſt demanded be 20, 30, or 40, per 
cent. and upwards, it is not eſteemed uſury, becauſe 
if the ſhip periſhes, the creditor ſhares in the loſs, ' : 
' BO'UCHET), 8. (Fr.) in gardening, a ſpecies of 
pear. $3 % 10 At. en e 1 9 
- BO'UD, S. in natural hiſtory, an inſect which 
breeds in malt, called likewiſe a wev lil. 
BOU'GH, S. (boh, Sax.) in botany,” an arm or 
large ſhoot of a tree, ſomewhat larger than a branch; 
though uſed by authors for it. 
BO/'UGHT,, preter of buy, and pronounced Baur. 
' BOUILL/EE, or BOUILL'ON;"S:'i(Fx.)!'in 


To BOU'LF:;: See Boro i tb! ff ihhy « 74 
BOU'LTER, (Hvucn) archbiſhop of Armagh, 
primate and metropolitan of all Ireland, was born 
in London, and was much diſtinguiſhed by his learn- 
ing, virtue, humanity, and natural endowments, . 
He was educated at Merchant- T aylors ſchool, and 
at Chriſt-Church college, Oxford, and afterwards - 
at Magdalen college. In 1700 he was appointed 
chaplain to Sir Charles Hedges, principal ſecretary 
of ſtate ;' and alſo to Dr. 'Thomas-Teniſon; . arch! 
biſhop of Canterbury; and was ſoon after preferred 
to the parſonage of St. Olave, Southwark, and the 
archdeaconry of Surry. In 1719 he was commanded 
to attend king George I. to Hanover, as his chap- 
lain; where, at the king's deſire, he took prince 


Frederic under his care, to inſtruct him in the Eng- 


liſn tongue, and was the ſame year promoted to the 
biſhopric of Briſtol, and deanery of Chriſt-Chutch. 
While he was thus employed in one of his viſitations, 
he received a letter, by a.meſſenger, from the ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, acquainting him, that his majeſty 


had nominated him to the-archbiſhopric of —_—_ 
Taking a few hours to recolle& himſelf, he called 


for a pen and ink, and ſent an anſwer by the meſ- 


ſenger, in which he declined the honour the king 


intended him ; but the meſſenger was ſoon diſpatch- 


ed back, with his majeſty's abſolute commands that 
he ſhould accept the poſt, on which he ſubmitted to 
the king's pleaſure. On his arrival in Ireland, in 
1724, he immediately ſet about ſtudying the real and 
ſolid intereſt of that kingdom. In innumerable in- 
ſtances, he exerted himſelf in the nobleſt acts of be- 
neficence; in ſeaſons of the greateſt ſcarcity, he was 
more than once inſtrumental in preventing a famine 
which - threatened that nation. On one of theſe 
occaſions, he diſtributed vaſt quantities of corn 
throughout the kingdom, for which the houſe of 
commons paſſed a vote of public thanks. He had 
great compaſſion for the poor clergy of his dioceſe, 


who. were diſabled from giving. their. children-4 
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oper education; and he maintained ſeveral of the 
children of ſuch in the univerſity z. he erected four 
houſes at Drogheda, for the reception of clergy- 
men's widows, - and purchaſed an eſtate for the en- 
dowment of them. His charities for augmenting 
ſmall W and buying Nee to upwards 
of 30,000], beſides what he deviſed by will for the 
like purpoſes in England. In ſhort, the inſtances 
he gave of his generoſity and benevolence of heart, 
his virtue, his piety, and his wiſdom, are almoſt 
innumerable... This excellent prelate died the ad of 
June, 1742, and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, 

where a beautiful marble monument is erected to his 


memor 7. E <6, 754 3 8 

To BOU' NCE, V. N. to ſtrike againſt a thing 
with ſuch force as to rebound back, making a noiſe 
at the ſame time; to ſpring with force, applied to 
the ſpurting of beer out of a bottle. In familiar 
language, to make a noiſe, bully, or hector. To be 
ſtrong made and active. The bouncing amazon.” 
SHAK. | | 

BOU'NCE, S. a ſmart, violent, and ſudden. 
ſtroke ; a ſudden crack, or noiſe, applied to the ex- 
ploſion of a gun, . or the burſting.of a bladder, &c. 
In low language, a threat, or boaſt. 8 

BOU'NCER. S. one who is noiſy in, his own 
praiſe, or in his threats againſt another. A bully, 
a. boaſter. m 


\ 


BOU'ND, S. (bornes, Fr.) a reſtraint, a leap, | 
jump, or ſpring ; the flyin back of a thing which 
is ſtruck againſt another with great force. 

To BOU'ND, V. N. (bondir, Fr.) to jump, 
ſpring, or move on forwards by leaps ; to fly back 
again when ſtruck againſt a thing with violence, 
Uſed actively, to make a. thing leap, or mount by 
fits, from the earth, in its motion, | 

BOU'ND, Part. of BiIxp. 8 5 

BOU ND, Adj. (abunden, Sax.) deſtined, in- 
tending, or on ones way to a certain place. Uſed 
with for, and peculiar to ſeamen, 

BOU'NDARY, S. the extremities or utmoſt 
limits of a thing, or a country. 888 

BOU'NDEN, part. paſſive of BINx p. 

BOU'NDLESSNESS, S. the quality of being 
without any reſtraint, inſatiableneſs, infinity. 

BOUNDLESS, Adj. reſtrained by no limits; 
confined — no power; or ſatisfied by no enjoyment. 

BOU NT EO Us, Adj. liberal, or conferring be- 
nefits largely, and from a goodneſs and kindneſs of 
nature, 

BOU'NTEOUSLY, Adv. in a liberal manner ; 
conferring benefits generouſly. | : 

BOU'NTEOUSNESS, S. the quality of con- 
terring benefits or favours, from a principal of kind- 
nels, including the idea of ſuperiority. 

BOU'NTIFUL, Adv. conferring favours with- 
out reſtraint, and from an internal principle of kind- 
nels, applied to things very much abounding in 


q India.” Stax. Uſed with of before the thing 


| wall. 


valuable products, *< As bountiful as. mines of | 


by a ſuperior. 


giving, and te before the perſon receiving; - *«. Of 
which he is ſo bountiful te his kingdom.“ DRYDEN. 
 BOU'NTIFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a' manner as 
to confer favours or benefits with generoſity. Ap- 
plied to things plentifully producing what is of ſer- 
vice and uſe. The river bountifully requiting it.“ 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. | 3 
BOU'NTIFULNESS, S. generoſity, munifi- 
cence. | 
BOU'NTY, S. (from bontz, Fr.) the conferring. 
benefits on others, diſtinguiſhed from charity, be- 
cauſe exerciſed towards objects that are not highly 
neceſſitous; and including the idea of a gift beſtowed 
In commerce, a premium paid by 
government to the exporters of certain Britiſh com- 
modities. alas nN x 
BOU'RN, 8. (berne, Fr.) the extremities, 
bounds, or limits of a country, or piece of land. 
BOU RN, 8. (bourn, Sax.) a brook or torrent: 
when added to the name of places, it implies that 
they are ſituated near or upon brooks, 
To BOVU'SE, V. N. (bouza, Copt.) to drink 
immoderately ;' to tope, Z 
BO'USY, Adj. intoxicated with drink. 


BOU'T, S. (the % pronounced like the ow in + + 


cow, Botta, Ital.) a turn; implying as much of 
an action as is performed without intermiſſion; at 
once, A part of any action which is carried on by 


ſucceſſive intervals. Once. This bout.” This 
once, | | | | 
BOU'T ANT, Adj. (bouter, Fr.) in architecture, 


when applied to an arch or buttreſs ; that which 
ſuſtains a vault, and is ſuſtained by a ſtrong wall or 
ſome maſly pile. A pillar boutant is a large chain or 
pile of ſtone, made to ſupport a vault, terrace, or 


BO UTS RIMES, S. (Fr.) the laſt words or 
the rhimes of verſes given to be filled up. Du Lot, 
a French poet, was the inventor of this exerciſe in 
the year 1649. 

BO'UZA, S. an intoxicating drink of the Egyp- 
tians, called alſo celia, or cera, made with barley 
flour ſoaked in wine, and mixed with ſome inebri- 
ating drug; very much in uſe among the common 
people. f 

To BOW, V. A. (bugan, Sax.) to bend the 
body in token of reſpect. Io liſten to, joined with 
ear and the particle dotun. Bow down'thine ear to 
the poor.“ Eccles. iv. 8. To overpower with 
ſorrow, to preſs, or cruſh.” Actively, to bend, or 
be bent. To make a bow; to ſtoop, or incline the 
body towards the earth, ** Bowed dawn upon their 
knees,” Judg. vii. 6. To be overpowered, or to 
ſtoop under the preſſure of affliction. They 
ſtoop, they bow down together.“ 

BOW, S. a ſtooping of the head,, and inclina» 
tion of the body, by way of ceremony or compli- 


ment. 
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- BO'W, 8. (proficunced. be, as if the- 4 a 
dropped, bus, Dan.) a warlike weapon or inſtrument 


made of tough wood, the extremities of which are 
oo ſtands te endeavour to ſtrike it. 


tied by a firing, which being drawn towards the body 
of a perſon, . the wood, and by its elaſticity, 


forces an arrow placed on a ſtring, with great 


violence, to a great diſtence. A bending. piece of 


wood furniſhed with hair, and uſed in playing on 


'violins, and other ſtringed inſtruments, The loop 
of a firing tied in a knot; a yoke or bending piece 
"of wood. The ox hath his bow.” SHAK, Ap- 
plied to a ſhip, that part which begins at the loof 
and compaſling ends of the ftern, and ends at the 


: ſternmoſt parts of the ſorecaſtle. If à ſhip has a 


broad bow, it is called a bold bow, if a thin and 


narrow one, a lean bow, The piece of ordnance 


lying in, this place is called the bow piece, and the 


anchors, which hang here, are called great and little 


'bowers. In building, bow is a beam of wood or 


braſs with three long ſcrews, which direct a lath of 


wood or ſteel to any arch, uſed commonly in draw- 


* 


where it is neceſſary to draw long arches. 


BO“ W-BENT, Adj. bent like, or in the form 
*© A ſybil old, S0 | 
| .__© | leaves are pinnated and ever green, Linnæus ranges 

it in the fourth ſection of his 21ſt claſs. Its wood 


of a bow; crooked, ſtooping. 

bent with crooked age.” MiLT. | | 
To BO'WEL, V. A. to pierce the bowels; to 

penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. To 


the bowelPd cavern darting deep.” THousoN. 


BO WELS, S. (it has no ſingular, from boyaux, 
Fr.) the inteſtines, veſſels, or organs. within the 


body; the guts. Figuratively the inner part of any 


thing. The bowels of the mountains.“ Appis. 
Tenderneſs, pig, or compaſſion. 0 
BO“ WER, 


The anchor of the ſhip, ſo called from its being in 
the bow of the ſhip. See Bow. 


To BO'WER, V. A. to make a bower, to in- | 


clude in a bower. Figuratively, to incloſe. Thou 
didſt bower the ſpirit—In mortal paradiſe of ſuch 
ſweet fleſh.” SHA. 


BO'WERY, Adj. full of bowers ; ſhady, and in- 


— 


cloſed like a bower. _ cl 
BO'WL, S. (pronounced as if written bele, from 


$nelin, Brit.) a drinking veſſel, rather wide than deep, 
diſtinguiſhed from a tea cup by its greater dimen- 


ſions, and from a drinking cup, becauſe that is 


rather deep than wide. The hollow, roundiſh part 
of any thing which can hold liquor. The bow! 


of a ſpoon,” SWITr. 
 BOW/'L, S. (boule, Fr.) a round or ſpherical 
piece of wood, which may be rolled along the 
ground. =» | 3 
To BOW'L, V. A. to roll along the ground; to 
roll a bowl at any mark. In ſkettles, to knock 
down with a bowl.“ He borwled five.“ 
BO'W-LEGGED, Adj. having crooked legs, or 
ſuch as reſemble a bow, when bent, | 


ing draughts of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, or 


| . an arbour, or place formed of the | 
branches of green trees, bent or arched at the tap. 


* 


| rives it from bube or babe, 


| BO'WLER, S. he that rolls x bowl one at _ 
plays with, or at, bowls, In the game of Cricket, 
one who toſſes the ball at the wicket, near which ü 


O'WLINE,' or BOWLING, S. a rope faſten 


ed to the leech, bolt-rope, or middle part of the out- 
fide of a fail, by two or three ropes, like a crow 
foot, called the bowling bridle, uſed to make the 
fail ttand ſharper, or cloſer to the wind, and fixed to 
all but the ſprit, or ſprit-top-ſail. Bowling knot, 
is one that will not ſlip, uſed to faſten the bowling 
to the crengles. To ceaſe, or run up the bouling, © 
to let it more ſa xk. 
BO! WLING- GREEN, S. a, piece of ground, 
of a true level or hotizontal ſurface, kept cloſe cut 
and frequently rolled, for playing at bowllss. 
BO WMAN, S. one who ſhoots with a bow. 
_ BOW'YER, S. one who ſhoots with'a bow; an 
archer, ' A perſon who makes bows,  ' ' © 
' BO'W-SPRIT, or BOLT-SPRIT, S. & kind of 
maſt at the prow of a veſſel, reſting ſlopeways on the 
head of the main ſtern, faſtened by the foreſtay, and 
to the partners of the foremaſt, ſerving to'cairy the 
ſprit, and fprit-top-ſail and jackſtaffi 7! 
BOX, S. (box, baxtreow, Sax.) in botany, its 


is yellowiſh, hard, ſolid, even, very heavy, and takes 
a good poliſh. The beſt is uſed in ſculpture, wind 
and ftring inſtruments of muſic, ſuch as flutes, 
violins, &c. that of an inferior quality ſerves for 
ſmaller works, ſuch as balls, tops, aud handles, 
combs, &c. f 2 15 5 ww | Frei: Ga 85 5 

BOX, 8. (bex, Sax.) a caſe made of wood, or 
other ſubſtance, to contain any thing; diſtinguiſhed 
from a cheſt, as the leſs is from the greater. The 
caſe of a mariger's or ſea compaſs. The inner caſe 


| of a watch, A cheſt in which money is put; hence 


a Chriflmas-Box, which ſignifies both the cheſt- iuto 
which the money is put, and the money then col- 
lected. The firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play-touſe, 
formed into ſmall ſquare rooms, and built round the 
extremities of the pit. | | 


BOX, S. (beck, Brit.) a blow on the face with 


To BOX, V. A. to fight with the fiſts. To 
ſtrike on the head, or face, with the hand. 
BO'/XEN, Adj. made of box. Applied to colour, 
of a box colour. Her cheeks of boxen hue.” 
Dxvp. | 3 „„ 
BOXER, S. one ſkiJled in fighting with the fiſt; 
one who fights with his fiſt. „ 
BOYY, S. (the etymology uncertain, Skinner de- 
Heut.) a name applied to 
perſons of the male ſex till they are fifteen years old. 
Uſed figuratively for a perſon who wants the ſedate- 
neſs and diſcretion of manhood, and is a term of 
reproach. + < 5 


To BO'Y, v. N. to mimic, fo as to render 4 
| thing 
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| thing ridiculous, “ Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy 
my- greatneſs.” gyak 
BOYDE, e ae, earl of Kilmarnock, was 
the ſon of William Boyde, earl of Kilmarnack, who, 
in the rebellion in 1915, was very active in the ſer - 
vice of the government, and died two years after. 
The earl was but thirteen years. of age when his fa- 
ther died; part of the family eſtate was then aliena- 
ted, and the reſt pretty much encumbered.” As he 
grew up, he lived above his income, which ſtill far- 
ther reduced his eſtate ; hence, with the hopes of 
mending his fortune, he, in the late rebellion, joined 
the pretender's ſtandard, upon which he was made co- 
Jonel of the guards, promoted to the rank of general, 
and declared of his privy council. His lordſhip was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Culloden, and brought 
- to England, put into the Tower, and on Monday, 


the 28th of July, 1746, was with lord Balmerino 
and the earl of Cromartie, conducted to the bar of 
the houſe of lords, in Weſtminſter-hall, and tried by 
his peers, When, pleading guilty, he ſubmitted him- 
felf to his majeſty's mercy and clemency. Being 
brought the Wedneſday following, to receive. ſen- 
tence, he delivered an elegant ſpeech, after which 
ſentence of death was pronounced upon him, and on 
the 18th of Auguſt, 1746, he was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, at forty-two years of age. The Rev. 
Mr, Foſter, who attended him in the Tower, ob- 
ſerves, that his whole deportment, from the time 
of his being condemned till his execution, was ex- 
ceedingly. ae ;. and as he gave the moſt: 
lively marks of ſincere repentance, his behaviour 
in the hour of death was reſigned, decent, and 


awful. WS. 3 3 4 5 Fo 5 
BO YHO OD, 8. the ſtate wherein à perſon is 
ſtiled a boy, extending from infancy to youth, or 
till a perſon is fifteen years old, ' © x 


perience : childiſh, wanton, Ns puerile. - | 
BOY'ISHLY,'Adv. in a childiſh, wanton, trifling | 
manner. FGG“ 5 5 
BO'YISHNESS, S. that quality which is predo- 
minant in boys; want of thought, ſedateneſs, or 
diſcretion, Childiſhneſa, trifling. 5 
323 ee S. an aQion — expreſſion, which be- 
comes a boy only : a term of reproach, | 
BRA'BBLE, s. a + quarrel, a elame noiſy 
conteſt. In private brabble did we apprehend 
bim.“ SHARK. 1 V | 
To PRA'BBLE, V. N. to conteſt a thing with 
great clamour, To quarrel, to clamour. 
 BRA'BBLER, S. a clamorous, quarrelſom:, tur- 
bulent, or noify fellow. x. 
To BRA'CE, V. A. (embraffer, Fr.) to tie, or 
wind bandages tight round a thing. The women 
of China, by bracing and binding them cloſe in their 
infancy, have very fittle feet. Lock.“ To ftrain or 
ſtretch, © Brace the drum. 3 
BRA'CE, S. (from the verb) a bandage; that 
12 N | | / 


: 


BO'YISH, Adj. like a boy with reſpe& to unex- 1 


49 


which keeps the parts of a thing eloſe together; that 


which is uſed to keep a thing ſtretched, In printing 
a'crooked- line, denoting that the members of a ſen- 
tentence ought to be joined together, but not taken 


ſeparately, marked- thus } and uſed by poetical 


writers at the end of a triplet or three lines, which 
rhime to each other. Figuratively, the ſtate of a 
thing that is ſtretched, «« When it has loſt its brace, 


or tenfion.” Hor DER. In architecture, a piece of 


timber formed with bevil joints, and uſed to keep a 


building ſteady. | In ſea affairs, ropes faſtened to the 


yard arms of a ſhip, and uſed to ſquare the yards, 
and uy. them to any poſition. Applied to a coach, 
the thick thongs of leather on which the body 


Ra“ CE, S. (never uſed with an 3 at the end 


for the plural, and is a collective noun, which 


ſeems to haye only the fingular) in hunting, two, 
e's pale perhaps ſo called from their being tied 
r 5 | 


-BRA'CELET, S. an ornament worn round the- 


wriſt. The African nations wear them on their legs 
juſt above the ancle, and on the ficſhy part of their 
arms above the elbow, and are fo paſſionately fond 
of them that they will barter their richeſt merchan- 
dize, nay, even their parents, wives, -and children 
for them. A piece of defenſive armour for the 
arm, f FOES 3 | ; 
BRA'CGED, Adj. in heraldry, the intermingling 
chevrons at the baſe of an eſcutcheon. £ 


_ BRA'CER, S. that which braces, or keeps a 
thing tight. In ſurgery, a bandage. They may be 


1 reſtrained by a bracer.” WISZMAN. | | 
BRA'CHIAL, Adj. (brachium, Lat.) that which 


belongs to, or is ſituated in the arm. / 
BRA*CHIAUS,S. in anotamy, the name given to 

two muſcles of the arm, the one external, and 

the other internal. \ h 


BRACRLE V, S. an ancient, large, and corporate 


mayor · ton of Northamptonſhire,” It is ſituated 


on the Ouſe. In it are two pariſh-churches, aud 


it had formerly a college belonging to Magdalen 


College in Oxford ; but now converted into a free 
8 Its weekly market, which is on 


county, by the removal of which it has ſince de- 
elined. It ſends two members to parliament, Its 
annual fairs are on Wedneſday after February 25, 
for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; the third Saturday in 
April, for horſes, cows, and ſwine; Wedneſday 
after June 22, for horſes and cows ; Wedneſday be- 
fore St. Michael, October 10, for harſes and cows, 
and hiring ſervants ; and laſtly, December 11, for 
horſes, cows, and ſheep. It lies eighteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Northampton. 


loſophers, who lived a very ood life in woods, flept 


en hides, abſtained from the fiſh of animals, bolding 
| nn EE 


neſday, was once the ſtaple for the wool in this 


'BRA'CHMANS; or BRAMINS, S. Indian phi- 


it 
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it an impiety to touch them, and believed the doctrine 
of the tranſmigration of the ſoul, They ſpent the 
greateſt part of the day and night in praying and ſing- 
Ing anthems: began their care of their pupils ſo | 
early, that they ſent ſome perſons to the mother as 


ſoon as they knew ſhe was with child, who attended 
her during her pregnancy, giving her noble lectures 
during that dangerous ſtate, and when ſhe was de- 


livered carried the child with them. They conſi- 
dered life as a ſtate of conception, and death as a 
birth to a happy life, for thoſe who had regulated 
their lives according to the dictates of true philo- 
ſophy. They eſteemed the accidents of human life 


indifferent, becauſe one perſon is generally, pleaſed 


with what another diſlikes, and the ſame perſon is 
eſpet to the ſame 


things in different periods of his life. In phyſics, 


of different ſentiments wit 


they hold that the world had a beginning and would 


have an end, that it was round, and that the Deity 
made and pervades it every where, that it, was 
made out of water, and that the ſtars and heavens 
.were formed out of a quinteſſence, or peculiar ele- 


ment. 


1 


fair.“ Haywood, Obſolete. 


BRA CK ET, S. (bracciet, Ital.) pieces of wood 
either carved or plain, fixed againſt a wainſcot or 
' wall, to ſuſtain and ſupport ſomething. 
BRA'CKISH, Adj. that which is ſomewhat ſalt, 


uſed of the taſte of ſea-water. 


BRA'CKISHNESS, S. the diſagreeable ſaltneſs, 
which is found on taſting ſea- water. 
BRA'D, S. a kind of nails uſed in building, 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, or a ſpreading. 
head like other nails, of the ſize of a ten- penny 
nail, pretty thick towards the upper end, that the 


top may be driven into, and buried in the board 
they faſten, Foiners-Brads, are for hard wainſcots, 


batten-brads for ſoft, and billet or gquarter-brags, are 
thoſe which are uſed when a floor is laid in haſte; 
| curtains, &c, 


or to ſhallow joiſts inclined to warp. 


BRADFIELD, S. a market-town of. Eſſex, ; 
| forty-eight miles from London. It has a market 


on Thurſday, and a fair on June 22. 


BRADFORD, S. a market-town of W iltſhire, 


lies on the ſide of a hill on the Avon, over which river 


it has a ſtone bridge. Here is made the fineſt broad 
cloths; and many of the gentry in theſe parts have 
been originally raiſed to very great eſtates from this 


noble manufacture. Here is a charity-ſchool for 
ſixty- five boys. Its weekly market is on Monday, 
and annual fair on Trinity-Monday, for cattle and 
.millinery goods. It lies 103 miles weſt of London. 


BRADñ TOR TH, or BRADrORD, S a mar. 


ket-town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. It is 


noted for the woollen manufacture. Its weekly 


market is every Thurſday; and annual fairs on 


March 14 and 15, and on June 28, 29, 30, for 
horned cattle and houſhold 5 on De. 
cember 20, 21, 22, a very large fair for hogs. 
This place gave birth to Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of 
York, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the revolution 
by his writings, and was originally rector of St. 
Gites's. in the Fields, London. It lies 201 miles 
north from London. It is ſeated on a branch of the 
river Are; and the houſes are built with ſtone. 
To BRA'G, V. N..(braggeren, Belg.) to diſplay 
an adyantage with great pomp and vanity.; to boaſt, 
Uſed with F before the thing boaſted „f. rag. 
of his impudence but. ſcorns to mend. Mr. Pope 


i 


uſes, it with en, but, improperly, and perhaps merely 
0 4% 59) tg 


for the ſake of a double rhime. 


et lo in me, what authors have to brag n,, 
- 46 Redue'd, at laſt, to hiſs'in my own dragon.“ 


BRA'CHYGRAPHY, S. (from gas, Gr.  BRA'G, S. a pompous or proud diſplay of any 
ſhort, and y;aqu, Gr. to write) the art of ſhort-hand, 
or writing à thing by characters in a ſhorter time 
and compaſs, than by the letters of the common al- 
n FFF ö 

BRA'CK, S. a breach, a broken, or ruinous 
part. “ The place was but weak, and the brach. 


* 


advantage. Figuratively, the thing itſelf which 


. cauſes pride or boaſting ; glory. „ Beauty is na- 


ture s brag and moſt be ſhewn.” Mir ron. 
BRA/GGADOCHIO, S. one who vainly ſets 


forth his own good qualities, or diſplays, them more 


e oe ie po ria aa et 
 BRA'GGART, S. one who boaſts of his own. 


1 J. on 
abilities too much. Every braggary ſhall be found 


an. aſs.” SHAK. 141% Frag ft 5 115 6&7 ar 
 BRA'GGART, Adj. proud, conceited, yain; 
„ Hufling, braggart, pufft nobility.” Donns. | 
BRA'GGER, S. one who diſplays-/his-pretende 


abilities in all the pomp. of vain and oſtentatious 
language. | oo T Wein Hh 


2 ö 1 FOE IS 27-0 1 84 4 75 ted f 2 
BRA GLESS, Adj. withoyt a bqaſt „ without a 
being boaſted of, Bragleſi, let it be. SHAK,. 
TO BRA'ID, V. A. (brader, Dan.) to weaye 


| together; to ,plait. “ A ribband did the brajded 


areſles: bind. Dax n!? A a: 
BRA'ID, S. a lock of hair, or any thing col- 
lected by weaving or plaiting. A ſmall-narrow kind 
of lace uſed for ornamenting womens. ſhoes, bed- 
3 BRA\1 LS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fails 
acrois, i 224 244 
BRAIN, S. (breyne, Belg.) in anatomy the large 
ſoft whiiiſh ſubſtance, filling the inſide of the cra- 
nium or ſkull; wherein all the organs of ſenſe ter- 
minate, and wherein the ſoul is ſaid to reſide. - It is 
divided into the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla ob- 
longata, or medulla ſpinalis The cerebrum or 
brain properly ſo called, is a kind of. medulla 
maſs of a moderate conſiſtence, and of a. greyil 
colour on the outward ſurface, flling all the ſupe- 
rior portions. of the cranium. Its ſub lates is 7 505 


- 
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„ 1 B R A 
kinds; diſtinguiſhed by two different colours; the ſhip's pump. A baker's kneading trough, A ſharp 
ſofteſt being of a grey, or aſh colour; and lying | bit, or ſnaffle for horſes, 


principally onthe outer part of the cerebrum like BRA'KY, Adj. abounding in brakes ; or thick 
2 cortex, or bark, has been named the cortical ſub- j-ets of thorns, k 


ſtance. The other which is more ſolid and white, BRAMBER, S. or BRAMBEROUH cum BO 
occupies the inner part, -and is called ſubſtantia me- | TOLPH, a poor mean borough of Suſſex, governed 


| 
| 
' dullaries, or ſubſtantia . alba. The brain being oy conſtables, yet ſends two members to parliament. 
ſuppoſed to 'ſecrete_the ſubtile fluid which fupplies n account of their poverty, the inhabitants are 
the nerves, and being the elaboratory where the ani- | very much ſuſpected of bribery in their elections. " 
mal ſpirits are formed, its bulk ſeems to be neceſſa- One half of the town joias to Steyning ; the other, 
rily large, as theſe proceſſes require a great number | about half a mile off, is called Bramber-ſtreet, 


of glands to carry them on. Hence we may be notth-weſt of which latter are the ruins of a ſtrong 
able to aſſign a reaſon why the brain is much larger | and ſtately caſtle, Here is neither market nor 
in men than in any other animals, and why it is | fair; and its rectory is in the gift of Magdalen 
generally largeſt in ſuch other animals as ſhew'the | college, Oxford, It lies forty-nine miles ſouth of 
greateſt degree of ſagacity, ſuch as monkies, &c. | London. | | | 
For a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpirits being re- BRA'MBLE, S. (bræmble, Sax) in botany, the 
quired in cogitation, memory, &c. where they fail | rubus, Lat. or ronce, Fr.) Tournefort ranges this 
theſe powers muſt fail likewiſe, and they muſt fail, | genus in the ſecond ſection of his twenty firſt claſs, 
if there is not a quantity of brain ſufficientto ſupply | and Linnzus in the fifth ſection of his twelfth, 
them. Accordingly. anatomiſts have obſerved that | There are ten ſpecies. In a popular ſenſe, the word 
in fools the brain is ſmaller than in men, of ſenſe, | is applied to any rough prickly ſhrub. | 
and account for it, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of | - BRA'MBLING, S. in natural hiſtory, a bird 
ſolly, a ſufficient. ſtock: of ſpirits being wanted to | ſo called from its building in brambles, named like- 
reaſon ſtrongly 3; or from the axconomy of nature; | wiſe the mountain chaffinch, _ > 
which proportions the ſtock of ſpirits according to BRAMPTON, S. a market-town of Cumber- 
the expence required. Dr. Brown, having doubted | land, about a mile below the Picts wall, and ſix 
of this truth, and imagined that ſuch creatures as | north-eaſt of Carliſle on the river Itching, Upon 
have large ſkulls and ſmall bodies, might overthrow | the bank of the river, is a rock, called Helbech, with 
the common opinion, ingenuouſly owns, that, on | an imperfe& inſcription, ſet up by an enſign of the 
making the experiment, he was undeceived, and | Legion Auguſta under Agricola. In the town is an 
| 


obliged to ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe who | hoſpital for ſix poor men and as many women, 
hold that men have a. larger brain than any other | founded by lady Carliſle, Its weekly market is 
creatures, Brain, is uſed figuratively for the under- | Tueſday, and two annual fairs are kept here on the 
landing ß ſecond Wedneſday after Whit- Sunday, and the. 
To BRA/IN,' V. A. to daſh the brains out: to | laſt Wedneſday in Auguſt, for horfes and horned 
kill by daſhing” the brains out. 5 cattle. It is a very ancient place, but at preſent is 
BRA/INISH, - Adj. hot- headed, furious, mad. | very ſmall. It lies 311 miles, north north-weſt of 
« It is his brainiſþ apprehenſion.” SHAK, 'Seldom London. i ; 
uſed, 35008 e h en DOOM SEL: $29 BRA'N, S. (bran, Fr.) the ſkin or huſk of corn, 
BRAI'NLESS, Adj. without brains. Figura- | ſeparated after grinding, from the flour, by means 


tively, filly, fooliſh, thoughtleſss. $ of a ſieve, or bolting mill. . | 
BRA'/INSICE, Adj. diſordered in the brain, | - BRA/NCH, 8. (branche, Fr.) in botany, the | 
Figuratively, giddy, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, mad. arm, or part of a tree which ſprouts from the trunk, | 


BRAINTREE, S. in Doomſday-book called | and ſerves to. form the head. Figutatively, any de- 
Rains, conſiſting of Rain Magna and Parva, for- | tached part from a whole; a ſection or ſubdiviſion 
merly a flouriſhing market-town of Eſſex, where | applied to writings, Any part which is joined to | 
the bays - manufacture was carried on with vigour ; | another, like a branch to a tree, „the branches of | 
but ſince very much reduced. It is parted from | the veins :” „The branches of a candleftick;” ſome- | 
Bocking only by a little ſtream. lt lies twelve | times the collection of branches, applied to the chan- 
miles north of Chelmsford, and forty-two eaſt of | deliers of churches, or public places A ſmall ſtream 
London. Its weekly market is on Wedneſday; and | running into, or proceeding from 4 river. A part 
it has two annual fairs, on May 8, and October 2, | of a pedigree or family. In hunting, the antlers 
for cattle, ' butter, cheeſe, &c. Its living is a vi- | or ſhoots of a ſtag's horns, In architecture, the 


carage, 4 05 I reins or arches of gothic vaults traverſing from one 
BRA'LT, S. among jewellers, a rough diamond, | angle to another, diagonal-wiſe, and forming a croſs 
BRA'KE, S. a thicket of brambles or thorns. between the other arches which make the ſides of 

| 2 


BRAKE, S. (braecke, Belg.) a wooden mallet, | the ſquare, of which they are diagonals, | 
uſed in beating or dreſſing hemp. The handle of a | To BRA'NCH, V. A, to divide into ſeparate 
p : 9 a 1 ; diviſiong 
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ſeveral parts, uſed with the particle ont. 


of a petticoat.“ Spect. No. 247. 
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divifions, like branches. Figuratively, to adorn 
with needlework, repreſenting branches * branch'd 
with gold.“ Fairy Queen. Uſed neuterly ; to ſhoot 
into branches, To ſeparate, or divide a ſubject into 
& Branch 
out into farther diſtinctions.“ Locke, To ſpeak 
largely; to expatiate. “ I have known a woman 
branch out into a long diſſertation upon the edging 
To have horns 
ſhooting out into antlers. The ſwift ſtag—bore 
up his branching head.” Par. Loſt. 
BRA'NCHER, S. that which ſpreads itſelf into 
branches. In falconry, a young hawk. 
BRA'NCHINESS, S. fullnels, or abundance of 
branches. EE REN 1 
BRA'NCHLESS, Adj. without ſhoots or boughs, 
unfruitful or barren. Without honour, alluding to 
the branches of a pedigree. Better I were not yours 
than yours ſo branchleſs.” SHAK. | 
' BRA'NCHY, Adj. full of branches, ſpreading. 
4 The unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree. WaTTS. 
BRA'ND, g. (brand, Sax.) a ſtick lighted, or fit 
to be ſet on fireat one end. Figuratively, a thunder- 
bolt. The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand.” 
Granv. A mark made on the fleſh of a criminal 
by a burning iron. Anciently a ſword, from brandur, 
Run. a ſharp ſword, ©** Wav'd by that flaming 
brand.” Par. Loſt. | | TD 
To BRA'ND, V. A. (branden, Belg.) to mark 
with a brand, or burning iron. Figuratively to re- 
proach as infamous; to ſtigmatize. A 
BRA'NDGOOSE, S.: (brantigans, Belg.) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a kind of wild fowl, ſomewhat leſs 


than a common gooſe, having its breaſt and wings 


of a dark colour. | | 

To BRA'NDISH, V. A. (brandir, Fr.) to wave, 
ſhake or flouriſh a weapon, Figuratively, to make 
a parade, or flouriſh with; alluding to fencers flouriſh- 
ing their weapons as a prelude to an engagement. 
« Brandifhing ſyUogiſms,” 
' BRA'NDLING;, S. in angling, the dew worm, 
called likewiſe the lob worm. | 

BRANDY, S. (brandevin, Fr.) in diſtillation, 
a proof ſpirit, obtained from real wines, or fermented 
juice of grapes. When rectified to ſpirits of wine, 
they are uſed by dyers, and eſteemed one of their 
not-colouring drugs. The Nants brandy is the moſt 
eſteemed, becauſe it has a better taſte, is finer and 
ſtronger, and will bear proof the longeſt. It ſhould 
be drank very moderately, and rather as a medicine 
than a drink. When the ſtomach is raw, weak and 
lax, a moderate dram, may raiſe a gentle tenſton, 


and by rarifying the viſcid phlegm make its coats 


play with new vigour. In flatulencies, a faintneſs 
or Janguor, from a waſte or diflipation of the animal 
ſpirits z in dropſies; and when the ſtomach is weak- 
ened by too large a meal of tenacious food, it is of 
very great ſervice ; but all theſe good effects will not 


counter-ballance the miſchiefs done by the indiſcreet, | 


| 


the taſte of brandy. An 


or immoderate uſe of this ſpirit. For as it ratifies 


the blood at firſt, the more thin and ſpiriutous parts 


exhale the ſooner, and 2 off with them ſome of 

the fineſt ſerum, on which the blood becomes, aſter- 
wards, thicker, and the ſolids more dry and ſtiff. 
From hence we might be excuſed, for ſuppoſing that 
the world had been happier, if men had never known 
additional | ſhilling 
per gallon hag been laid upon this ſpirit to help 
raiſe the ſupplies for the preſent year 1780. The 
argument uſed by Lord North upon this occaſion 
was very extraordinary for a | financier, He ſaid 
brandy and rum were pernicious liquors, and therefore 
the duty ought to be heavy on them, that the con- 
ſumption might be. Jeſs. Quere, if that ſhould be 
the caſe, how would it anſwer the purpoſe of railing 
the ſupplies? The duty upon brandy is now ſo ex- 
travagantly high that it is almoſt aſtoniſhing any 


| one ſhould drink it. By ſeveral acts prior to the 


zd of George II. the exciſe upon brandy was 
our ſhillings and eight pence per gallon: by the 
32d of George II. c. 10, a duty of one ſhilling in 
the pound was added; which, on the average, is 
about eight pence per gallon : by the 33d of George II. 
one ſhilling per gallon more was impoſed ; by the 
6th of George III. ſix-pence more; and by an act 
paſſed this year (1780) One ſhilling more. In all ſeren 
ſhillings and ſixpence per gallon!  __ | 
 BRA'NK, S. in hubandry, buckwheat. _ 
BRA'NNY, Adj. like bran ; having the appear- 
ance of bran. Covered with white branny ſcales.” 
WisEM. Seldom uſed. Co; at e ants; 
BRA'SIL, or BRAZIL, S. (pronounced Braiti,) 
a heavy, dry, and very hard wood, ſo called becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed to have come originally from Brazil 
in South America. That of Fernambuea is the beſt, 
The bark is ſo prodigiouſly thick, that the tree which 
is as large round as a man's body, when it is on, 
will ſcarce exceed the. dimenſions of his leg, when it 
is taken off. The wood is uſed by turners, and. takes 
a good poliſh : its chief uſe is in dying, where it 
ſerves for a red ; but as the colour it yields is ſpurious, 
the French dyers are prohibited making uſe of it in 
dying commodities of any value. So indefatigable 
are they in extending and ſupporting the credit of 
their trade, 2 = 55 
BR/ASS, S. (bres, Sax.) a fictitious yellow metal 
made of copper melted with lapis calaminaris. The 
calamine is firſt calcined and ground to powder, then 
mixed with charcoal duſt, and to 7 lb. of this mix- 
ture is added five of copper, which being placed in 2 
wind furnace eleven or twelve hours, the copper 
imbibes about one-third of its weight of the calamine, 
and is cooverted into braſs. It is ſomewhat = 
that the calamine, though no metalic body, ſhou 
mix. ſo with the copper as not only to increaſe its 
weight, but likewiſe to follow it under the hammer. 
But it ſhould be known, that the change made in 


capper by the calamine, is owing to the zink it 
7 | contains, 
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contains, of which it is only an ore; for zink, when | 


| ſeparated from the calamine, will have the ſame 
effect. Braſs muſt be hammered or forged rather 
ot, becauſe it breaks when hammered cold; after a 
Ro melting it loſes its malleability entirely; but 
this is recovered by adding eight or ten pounds of 
old copper to a cwt, Some indeed put lead, but 
this is rather from a principle of ſaving, than a re- 
ard to ſervice. The braſs uſed for great guns, as 
Mr. Chandler obſerves, ſnould not be made of pure 
copper and calaminaris only, but ſhould be mixed 
* with coarſer metals, ſuch as lead, and pot metal, to 
make it run cloſer. For the ſineſt ſtatues of braſs 
the proportion is one half copper, and one half braſs, 
For bells they put 20 or 24 lb. of tin to the ſame 
weight of copper, to which they add two pounds of 
antimony to render the ſound more ſoſt, and 3 or 
41b. for kitchen furnitute. Corinthian braſe, ſo 
famous in antiquity, was formed from the melting 
df ſilver, copper and gold into one maſs, in the 
conflagration of the city of Corigth by L. Mem- 
mius, about 146 years before Chriſt. A curious 
watch of this metal, which formerly belonged to 
king Charles the Firſt, is now in the archives of 
Jeſus? college library at Oxford. Braſs.is uſed figu- 
ratively for impudencdee. 1: % de rns! 151 
BRA T', S8. (Pratt, Sax.) a child, uſed to expreſs 
contempt. Figuratively, products, or effects. I he 
two late confpiracies were the brats and offypriggs of 
the contrary faction. Surg. 


BRAVA'DO, S. (bravada. Span.) a proud boaſt, 


haughty defiance, or challenge. 
BRAVE, Adj. not daunted or. terrified. with 
dangers or difficulties. Ready, to attempt any dan- 
gerous enterprize. Grand, or noble: {+ Firſt a 
brave place, and then as brave a mind.” DEN n. 
BRA'VE, S. (brave, Fr.) one who is daring be- 
yond the rules of diſcretion; or bold to exceſs. 
« Hot braves, like thee, may fight.” DRVYD. A 


bold defiance, or challenge. 828 4 13 
To BRAVE, V. A. to.undertake a thing, not- 
withſtanding the dangers wherewith it is attended. 
To defy; contemptuouſſy, to pravoke a perſon to 
reſentment : to bid defiance to; applied in this laſt 
ſenſe to inanimate things, with great beauty. Like 
a rock unmoy'd, a rock that braves—the raging 
tempeſt.” . DR YTD. To ſeem unaffeted with, or 
inſenſible of. At leaſt to brave that which they 
believe not,” Bacon, f 
BRACTVELVY, Adj. intrepidly; courageouſly. 
«* Who bravely twice reneu ed the fight.” _ 
BRA'VERY, S. the performance of any great 
and noble actions, notwithſtanding the dangers which 
attend them, A diſpoſition of mind, which enables 
a perſon to accompliſh his defigns, notwithſtanding 
any obſtacles. or difliculties which oppoſe it. Ap- 
plied to the appearance of things, finery, ſplendour. 
* All the bravery that eye may ſee.” SPENSER. 
Falſe courage; boaſting; or boldneſs. ** There 
I2 


To BR'AZE 


| pudence, 


| ratively, undaunted impudence. 


are thoſe that make it a point of bravery,” to bid de. 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L'EsTR. 
. BRAY'VO, S. (Ital.) one who murders or affaſf- 
nates another for hire. No bravoes here profels 
the bloody trade.” Gay, es 

To BR'AWL, V. N. (brullen, Belg.) to quarrel 
about trifles in a noiſy manner. Jo report in a 
toud manner. To make a noiſe, beautifully applied 
to inanimate things, ** Upon the brook that 
brawls along this wood.” Shak, © 

BRA'WL, S. a noiſy quarrel, ſcurfility. 
BRA WLER, 8. one who is quarrelſome and 
noiſy at the ſame time. 59 

BRA! WN, S. the fleſhy, or muſcular parts of the 
body. The brawn of the arm muſt appear full.” 
PEgAcuum. The arm © to hew thy target from 
thy braun.“ SHAK. Figuratively, vigour, or 
ſtrength, Braun without brain is thine.” Drvp, 
The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled. A boar, 


* 


BRA WN ER, S. a boar 50 d or killed for 


brawn, Send up the brawner head.” KINO. 

_ BRA'WNINESS, S. ſtrength or hardineſs ari- 
ſing from the muſcles. _ N | 

| BRA'WNY, S. ſtrong, robuſt, ſinewy, fleſhy. 
To BR'AY, V. A. (brayer, Fr.) to beat into 
pieces, or powder in > apr by means of a peſtle., 

To BRA, V. (braire, Fr.) to make a 
'noiſe like an aſs, Figuratively, to make a diſagree- 
able noiſe like that of biaſs. Arms on armour 
claſhing, 'bray'd—horrible diſcord.” Par. Loft. 

BR'AY, S. the noiſe. of braſs, ' A terrible, or 
diſagreeable ſound. The harſh reſoundiog trum- 
neue. Ren” SHA. ¾ - 

BR'AYER, S. one who mimics the noiſe of an 
als., In printing, an inſtrument made uſe of to 
temper the ink, 1 | : 
To BR'AZE, V. A. the ſoldering or joining two 
pieces' of metal together, by melting thin pieces of 
braſs, braſs and tin, braſs and filver, or borax and 
roſin between them. Figuratively, to be enured or 
hardened in impudence. ] have fo often bluſhed 
2 acknowledge him, that now I am brazed to it.“ 

HAK. 

BR'AZEN, Adj. made of braſs. Figuratively, 
cauſed by brazen inſtruments; ** With brazen din 
blaſt you the city's ears.“ SHAK, Impudent. 

N, V. N. to deny with great im- 

To bchave without concern, To bul'y, 

Uted with the word out, He would brazen it cut 
as if he had done nothing.” ARBUTH. | 

BR AZ EN. FACE, S. one who has no ſenſe of - 

ſhame. One who never bluſhes, or changes coun. 


| tenance at the charge or undertaking of any crime, 


An impudent fellow. Well ſaid brazen-face,” 

SHAKESP: 7 
BR'AZEN-FACED, Adj. void of ſhame, im- 
uvdent, _ | EO E 


e BR'AZENNESS, appearing like braſs. Figu- 
BRA'ZIER, 
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BRA'ZIER,S. one who makes, or ſells braſs ware. 
BRA'ZIL, S. (pronounced Brazeel) in geogta- 
phy, a territory in South America belonging to the 
. bounded on the E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the W. by the land of Amazons, on the 
N. by the Terra Firma, and on the S. by Paraguay 
and part of the ſame ocean. If we take its breadth 
from E. to N. from St. Auguſtin under the 35th 
"degree of W. longitude to the 51ſt, where its 
boundaries are commonly fixed, it may be com- 
puted at ſomewhat more than 300 Icagues, or go 
miles; its length from Cape Aquara to that of St. 
Vincent is 1410 miles, and if allowance be made 
for the windings of the coaſt, upwards of 2000, 
Its riches chiefly conſiſts in diamonds, which are fo 
large and beautiful, that the king of Portugal has 
prohibited the digging for them, to prevent the fall 
of ſo valuable a commodity. Since the Portugueze 
have cariied on their own trade to theſe parts, the 
king's revenue has been ſo advanced, that it does 
not amount to leſs than two millions ſterling an- 
nually in gold; but if the return of gold is fo en- 
larged, that of exports to theſe parts have increaſed 
in proportion; and the number of ſhipping which 
formerly was no more than 12, is now enlarged to 
three fleets, which ſet out at three different times of 
the year. The advantage of the Portugal trade, by 
means of their Brazil colonies, has improved their 
ſhipping, increaſed the number of their ſeamen, and 
added, not a little, to the credit of their whole 
country, | + | 
BR AZING, S. the ſoldering or joining two 
ieces of iron together, by means of thin plates of 
braſs melted between them. When two pieces of bro- 
ken ſaw are to be joined, they are covered with pow- 
dered borax wetted with water and mixed with braſs 
powder. The neateſt brazing is performed by a 
ſolder made either of braſs and a tenth part of fine 
tin, or of one third braſs and two thirds filver mixed 
with borax and roſin, Sometimes the word is ap- 
plied to the joining pieces of iron together by beating 
them red-hot upon one another, but this is more 
properly called welding. CINE 
BRE'ACH, S. (breche, Fr.) the dividing, or de- 
ſtroying the union between the parts of a thing, be- 
fore joined together. In fortification, a hole, a gap, 
or aperture made in any part of the works of a town, 
either by cannon, or mines. A practicable breach, 
is that whereon the men may mount and make a 
Jodgement. T batter in breach, is, to play furiouſly 
on a work in order to demoliſh ſome part of it. Fi- 
guratively, a defect. The acting contrary to any 
law ; the violating any obligation. Quarrel, diſ- 
cord, want of unity. | 
BR'EAD, S. (pronounced bred, breod,. Sax.) a 
baked mals of dough, formed from the flour of ſome 
rain, and a conſtant. part of food. Figuratively, 


— 


a perſon's bread, is ſometimes 'uſed as a phraſe ta im- 
ply, that he has been admitted to' the moſt intimate 
| civilities of friendſhip, and has been ſupported by 


wound ſo as to make the blood appear. 


his bounty. Who having eaten of our bread, 


have lift up themſelves againſt us.” King Charles. 
BR'EAD-ROOM, S. a fea term; à place con- 


trived in a ſhip's hold towards the ſtern, boarded - 
about and plaiſtered over to keep bread, or biſcuit, 
BREA'DTH, S. (brad, Sax.) the meaſures of 
a plain ſuperficies from ſide to ſide. In commerce, 
the meaſure or extent of linen br woollen cloth, or 
any other manufacture, between: the | 
or liſts, Mithin an hair's breadth, a phraſe denoting 
extreme nearneſs, applied to ſituation, and à very 
narrow eſcape, applied to danger. | © © 
To'BRE'AK, V. A. (preter, I broke or broke, 


participle paſſive, broke or broken, from brecan, Sax.) 


to ſeparate the parts of a thing by force. To burſt 
by violence. To break down, to deſtroy or demoliſh. 
When God breaketh down, none can build up.“ 
Burn. Tbecry. To pierce or penetrate, applied to 
light. A dim winking lamp which feebly broke 
the gloomy vapours.” To diminiſh or weaken. 
+ Have not ſome of his vices weakened his body, 
and broke his health.” T1iLLoTs. In horſemanſhip 
to tame, or render manageable; applied figuratively 


colt.” DR VDB. To break our fierce barbarians 
into men.” Apis. To render a perſon unable to 


riſhes the rich, breaks the merchant.” SouTa. To 


ſooner break your head.” 'DxvD, Applied to pro- 
miſe, oaths, or duty, to act counter to, to violate; 
to diſregard. I never more will breat an oath.” 
SHAK, | To break the pious laws of nature.“ 
Da vp. | 

fet of. To breat his dreadful fall.” Dxyp. To 
interrupt, „his voice broke with fighs.” Spell No. 
164. To ſeparate, joined to c % They 
were forced to break _— ATTERB, Uſed with 
off, to diſſolve, «© to bread off fo noble a relation.“ 
COLLIER, With of, to malter or lay afide an ill 
habit. The French were not quite 5% en of it.” 
Grew. - Uſed with mind, to diſcover our ſenti- 
ments; © fearful how to break my mind.” Da ry. 
To break of « To eat the firſt meal in the 
day.” n huſbandry, it ſignifies to plough. 
« The huſbandman muſt firſt- break" the land.“ 
Davits. In fortification, - to dig or open the 
trenches. With of to ſtop, hinder, or prevent. 
« To break off all its commerce with the tongue.” 
Appis. To break wp, to dig, or lay open, applied to 
the ground: To diſband, applied to an army. So- 
lyman, returning to Conſtantinople, broke up his ar- 
my.” KnoLLES. To break wind, to diſcharge wind in- 
cluded in the inteſtines. Lo breat on the wheel; 


every kind of. food neceſfary for the ſupport of life, 
« Give us this day our daily bread?. . . . To eat 


is to break the bones cf a criminal, faſtened on 3 
wheel, with an iron crow, Cc. ieee e 


to the human ſpecies. To break. the ſtubborn 


carry on trade; to make a bankrupt. © Impove- 


_« Shell. 


To intercept ; prevent, or hinder the ef- 


3 Te. 
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two ſelvedges, 
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T BRE'AK, V. N. to burſt. Whiſpers the 


open ſo as to diſcharge matter, applied to a tumour, 
To diſpel darkneſs, to dawn, applied to the firſt ap- 

arance of light in the morning. As ſoon as the 
day breaks.” Spec. NC. 465. To decay in health 


Swirr. To burſt, to pronounce, or utter, uſed 
with from, and the words lips, mouth, or | breaft. 
« Whilſt from his breaft, the dreadful accents broke.” 
Drvp. To force a paſſage, uſed with the particles 
through, into, and forth. ©* Te break through with 
his whole body of horſe.” CLaREND. * They 
came into Judah and brake into it.“ Chron, xxi. 17. 
To quarrel, to diſſolve a friendſhip, joined to the 
particle with. ** Be not afraid to breat with mur- 
derers.” JoHNsON. To fly, or ſeparate from with 
violence, uſed with the particle from, To break in. 


To intervene, without notice, or regard to the cere- 
monies of polite behaviour. With a magiſterial 
air, breaks in upon converſation.” Appis, Diſ- 
carded, or deprived. of an employ. © When I ſee 
a great officer broke.” SwiFT. Joined with looſe, to 
di 

ment, or reſtraint, ** Break loſe from all our en- 


taking; to quit a habit. To burſt through, and 
diſcover itſelf, notwithſtanding any impediment. 


truth is apt to blaze and break out.” SouTH. To 
rage, or appear, applied to a difſtemper. © A 
violent fever broke out in the place.“ Spect. No. 164. 
To have pimples or other cutaneous eruptions in the 
body. In all the various meanings of this verb, the 


always included, | 


o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” SHak. To. 


and ſtrength. ** See how the dean begins to break.” 


To enter abruptly, and without any previous notice.. 


engage from any obſtacle, tye, or other confine- : 


gagements,” TILLoTs. To deſiſt from an under- 


« There being ſo many ways by which a ſmothered | 


idea of ſeparation, or the effect of ſudden force is 


a large fiſh delighting in rivers, or ponds, very broad, 
with a forked tail, and ſcales of a golden colout, 
ſet with great elegance, It has large eyes, a narrow 
ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a lozing bone 
to help its grinders. I he male has two large melts, 
and the female two large bags of ſpawn, 
BRE'AST, S. (pronounced and formerly wrote 
breſt, of bregſt, Sax.) in anatomy, two prominences, 
ſituated in the anterior and towards the latter parts 
of the thorax. In women they are more conſpicuous 
than in men, being in the latter rather ornaments, 
than neceſſary appendages. In children of both ſexes 
they are commonly no more than verrucæ, of a red- 
diſh colour, add papillæ, or nipples, ſurrounded 
by a broad circle, more or leſs browniſh, called 
areola. When females are arrived to the age of 
puberty, a third part is added which make them of a 
globular form, and is termed mammz. It increaſes 
with age, and in pregnant women or thoſe that give 
ſuck is largeſt ; but in old age grows flabby. Its 
ſubſtance is partly glandular, partly made up of fat. 
In virgins the tubes which compoſe the glands, like 
ſphincter muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that no part 
of the blood can enter them; but when the womb 
ſwells with the foetus, and compreſſes the deſcend“ 
ing trunk of the great artery, it then flows in greater 
quantity and greater violence, ſo as to be able th 
force itſelf a paſſage into the glands, which on ac- 
count of their narrowneſs admit only of a thin water; 
increaſing however with the dimenſions of the womb, 
they receive a thicker ſerum, and aſter the birth run 
with a thick 'milk, becauſe the blood which before 
nouriſhed, the foetus, &c, beginning then to ſtop, 
gives a greater dilation to the mamillary glands, 
Tis from this conſtruction of the arteries mentioned 
above, that the pain is owing, which women feel, 
when the draught comes in, at their firſt giving ſuck; 


BRE'AK, S. applied to the firſt appearance of | but when this obſtruction is removed by frequent 
light, in the morning when the rays of light break | and habitual draughts, we find that the pain is com- 
the gloom of darkneſs, it implies the dawn. From {| plained of no more, and the parental office is per- 
break of day until noon.” KnoLLIis. A pauſe or | formed with no ſenſation, but thoſe of affection and 
interruption, applied to a diſcourſe. In printing, or | joy. In beaſts the word is applied to that part 
writing, a line drawn between words, to denote that | which extends from the neck to the fore legs. Fi- 


a pauſe at that place. | 
he who divides a thing by force. A wave broken 
by rocks, or ſand banks. 


having abſtained from it ſome time, 
firſt meal a perſon makes in the day. 
BRE'AKFAST, S. that meal which a perſon 
eats firſt after abſtaining from food, generally the firſt 


any thing to eat after a long want of food. The 
wolves will. 
Daypen, 


the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and that the reader is to make 
BRE'AKER, S. he who forces a thing aſunder ; 


To BREA'KFAST, V. N. to eat meat after 
applied to the 


meal in the day, Figuratively, that which a perſon | 
eats at his firft meal in the day. In a general ſenſe | 


get a breakfaſt by my death.“ 
BRE AM, S. (from brome, Fr.) in natural hiflory, | 


guratively, the heart, boſom, conſcience, or ſoul, 
which was by the ancients ſuppoſed to reſide in 
this part. The law of man was written in his 
breaſt.” Dryp. The affeRions, love, regard, the 
heart. 


«© Margarita firſt poſleſs'd, 
<« If I remember well, my brei. CowLey. 
To BRE'AST, V. A. to oppoſe with the brea/?; 
to meet; to ſtruggle againſt. * Breaſling the lofty 
ſurge.” SHAK., | | 
RE'AST-HIGH, Adj. as high as the breaſts, 
up to the breaſts : © Breaſt high in ſand.” Davp. 
BRE'AST-HODOES, S. among ſhipwrights, the 
compaſling timbers before, that help to ſtrengthen the 
ſtern, and all the forepart of a ſhip. Does 
| BREA'S'T- 
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BRE'AST-KNOT, S. a bunch or knot of rib- 
bands worn by females on or near their breaſts. _ 
. BRE'AST-PLATE, S. armour worn by way of 
defence on the breaſt. ** What ſtronger brea/t-plate | 
tian a heart untainted ?”” SHAK. 

BRE'AST-ROPES, S. the ropes in a ſhip, which 
faſten the yards to the parrels, and with the parrels 
hold the yards faſt to the maſt. | a | 
BRE'AST-WORK, S. works thrown up as high 
as the breaſt of the defendants, in a fortified place, 
pr held. | 
BRE ATH, S. (pronounced breth, brathe, Sax.) 
the air which proceeds from the mouth either in the 
actions of reſpiration, or inſpiration, Figuratively, 
life. No man has more contempt that I of 
breath.” DR VD. To take breath; to recover loſt 
breath from too great a fatigue; to ceaſe from la- 
bour, or hurry. A reſpite or pauſe. A breeze of 
wind, or gentle current of air. © Not a breath of 
« wind flies o'er its ſurface.” ADpis. The ſame 
inſtant, uſed with in. You menace and court me 
in a breath“ Davy, | 3 
BRE ATH ABLE, Adj. that which may be breath- | 
ed; or that which is fit to be breathed. ©* Breathable air. 
TO BRE'ATHE, V. N. to draw in and force 
out the air at the mouth, by the action of the lungs. 
Figuratively, to liyxe. Let him breathe, a private 
man in Athens.” SHAK. To reſt. He followed 
the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, he ſuffered them 
not · to breathe.” SEN. Uſed with in, to enter by 
the action of breathing, or inſpiration. . To whole 
foul mouth no eth Ae air breathes in,” SHAK. | 

To BRE'ATHE, V. A. to fill with, or diſcharge | 
the lungs of air, by the actions of inſpiration and 
reſpiration, Uſed with into to act upon by breathing, 
to animate, ** He breathed into us the breath of 


life.“ Decay of Piety. To force out of the | 


mouth; „Who breathed out nothing but flame.” 
Spect. No. 223. To found by the breath, applied 
to wind inſtruments, ** To breathe the flute.“ 
PRiox. To fend up in vapours, appearing like the 
breath in froſty weather. His altar breatbed am- 
brofial odours.” Par. Loſt, To ſigh, or offer up 
without being heard, *©** I have toward heaven 


breath'd a ſecret vow.” SHAK, In ſurgery, to 


open by a lancet. To breathe a vein.” Dxvp. 
BRE AT HER, S. one who enjoys life; one who 
is alive. I will chide no treather in the world.” 
SHak. One who utters or ſpeaks, „Scandal con- 
ſounds the breather.” SHAK. He that cauſes or ani- 


mates by his breath. 1 I 
BRE'ATHING, S. the action of fetching breath; 


figuratively, alive. A ſigh of devotion ; ſecret prayer 
' conceived in the mind but not uttered in words; an 


"aſpiration, ** To high heav'n his pious breathings 
turn'd,” PRIOR. Breathing places, vents, or chinks, 
that let in freſh air. The warmth diſtends the 
chinks and makes — new breathings.” Davy. 


_  BRE'ATHLESS, Adj. out of breath or ſcarce 


dead: * The breathleſs corpſe with pious tears 
bedew'd.” **VVV ö 


able to ande from fatigue, or hurry. Figuratively, 


BRE, the particle of Breen. 


BRE'DE, S. (See BraiD) a border wrought 
with the needle in different colours refemblin 
flowers, &c. In a curious brede of needlework. 
Anon. WRT l 
BREE' CH, S. (pronounced 6britch) the back and 
lower part of the body. Figuratively, the breeches, 
« You might ſtill have worn the petticoat—and 
ne'er have ſtolen the breech from Lancaſter.“ DRyp. 
Applied to a piece of cannon, the hinder part, or 
that part behind the touch hole. 

BREE'CHES, S. ere e briches, from 
broecke, Belg. it has no ſingular) that part of a mand 
dreſs which covers his thighs. 77 tbear the breecher, 
is a phraſe implying that a woman ufurps more au- 
thority over her huſband, than becomes her ſex. 

BRECRNOCK, of BRECON, S. the capital of 
Brecknockſhite, in South-Wales. It is a well. bull 
place, governed by two bailiffs, who return one 
member to o- er It ſtands at the junQion of 
the rivers Hondhy and Ufk, and from the former 
called Aberhondy, Here is a good ſtone bridge: and 
the aſſizes for the county are held at this town. Se- 


| veral Roman antiquities have been found in the 


neighbourhood. It is pretty well inhabited, has 
ſome ſhare in the woolen manufactures; with the 
ruins of a caſtle, and three churches, one of which 


is collegiate, Its weekly markets, on Wedneſda 
and n well ſupplied with cattle, 0 
1 


other provifions. Four annual fairs are held here, 
on May 4, July 5, September 18, and November 17, 
for leather, hops, cattle, and all forts of goods. It 
gave title of earl to the duke of Ormond, It give 
name to an archdeaconry, which is in the gift of the 
biſhop of St. David. It lies 34 miles' north-weſt 
of Monmouth, and 163 of London. Not far from 
hence is Brecknock-mere, an inland Jake between 
two and 'three miles over, which greatly abounds 
with fiſh; where formerly ftood à city that was 
ſwallowed up, it is ſaid by an earthquake. © 

BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE, S. (from 'brecheing 
Brit. ſo called as the Welch pretend from. prince 


Brechanus) a county in Wales, bounded on the 


eaſt by Herefordſhire, cn the ſouth by Monmouth- 
ſhire and Glamorganſhire, on the north by Rad- 
norſhire, and on the weſt by Caermarthenſhire. It 
is well ſtored with paſture, woods, wild deer, and 


| herds of cattle, of which they ſend great droves 


every year to England. The Uſk and Wye, which 
run through it, abound in excellent' ſalmon, trout, 
&c. It has 61 pariſh churches, 6000 houſes, four 
market towns, is about 106 miles in circumference, 


lies in Landaff Gioceſe, ſends one member to par- 


liament, and its chief town is Brecknock, which 
the Welch call Aber Hondhy, from aber. Brit. a con- 
fluence, and Hondhy the name of 'a ere 


* 


5 FI" 
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of its being ſituated on the confluence OSS - 
Ho and UF. This town was formerly inhabi 
by ——— ah as appears from feverat coins found 
in it; it is governed by two bailiffe, 1s aldermen, 
&c, has two markets weekly on Wedneſday and Sa- 
turday, carries on a trade in woollen goods, 
and is 161 miles from London, © © 
To BRE “ED, V. A. (præter. I bred, of have 
bred) to produce, bring forth, or generate. To 


educate; nouriſh, or bring up. Figuratively, to 


occaſion; or cauſe . Intemperance and Juſt breed 
infirmities,” - TIILOrS. Applied to place, to give 
birth to the worthieſt divine that Chriſtendom has 
bred.” Hooker, To cut, applied to the teeth. 
Children would breed their treib with much leſs 
danger.“ Lock. To keep animals for procreating, 
or multiplying their ſpeeies. Ie bred a great 
number of canary'birds. He breeds more ſheep 
than any farmer in England. TD 
To BRE EDV V. N. to be big with child, to be 
pregnant. Lucinaz it ſeeme, was breeding.” 
dpect. No. 431. To propagate; or increaſe” bx 
propagation. Flies $reed in putreſſed carchſes. 
BinTLEY: To raiſe or increaſe a bree. 
BRE'ED, S. à ſpeeies of animals; 2 eaſt; or 
Kind. Offepring, applied to mankind- That which 
is produced at one hatching. | 
hundred at a bre. WW. 
- BRE'EDER,'S. that which produces, or is the 
cauſe of any thing. Time is the nurſe and breeder 
of all good.“ SHAKESP,' That which educates, 6 
brings up. Italy and Rome have been the beſt 
breeders and\bringers up of the worthieft men.“ 
Aschau. A perſon Who is not barren; one who 
is very prolifie. One who raiſes a breed. The 
breeders of Engliſh cattle.” ENI. 
' BRE'EDING, S. education, inſtruction; 
ratively, genteel and polite behaviour The method 
taken in rearing a chic. Why was my breeding | 
3 uy 8 Samſon. biber 5 
| ESE, 8. (briſſe, Ital.) in natural hiſtory, a 
| Ringing fly, led 2 i 
BREEZE, S. (brezza, Ital.) a gentle, cooling, 
pleaſant breath of wind. In navigation, a ſhifting 
wind blowing from the ſea and land alternately at 
certain hours, and ſenſible only near the coaſts, In 
brick-making,' ſmall aſhes and cinders, formerly 
made . uſe of inſtead i of 'coals, for burning bricks, 
but now 1 by 12 Geo, I. c. 35. 
BRE“ EZV, Adj. refreſhed by breenes. 
BRE NT, a market town of Devooſhire, twenty- 
ſeven miles ſouth · weſt of Exeter, and 7 4 of Lon- 
d two fairs, 


don. It has a market on Saturday, anc | 
and October 10, for horned cattle.” 


* 
7 % * 
% 
— 


on May 12. 

BRE/NTFORD, S. 'a market-town, with a 
ford, on the river Brent, in Middleſex, where it 
falls into the Thames. It is divided into the old 
and new; the former to the eaſt and the latter to the 


Sometimes above a 


ö 


which laſt is a chapelry to the town of Ealing. I hig 
place being a great thoroughfare to the weſt, and 
about eight miles in the ſame direction from London, 
and. near the Thames, has a conſiderable trade, 
particularly in corn, both by land and water car- 
riage. Here are two charity ſchools. On the north 
ſide of it is an airy place called the Butts, with ſe- 
veral ſeats on it, where the poll is always taken for 
knights of the ſhire. And on the weſt fide near 
the Thames, is Sion-houſe, a ſeat of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, built on the ſite where formerly ſtood the 
church belonging to a nunnery in Henry V's time. 
A little to the north-weſt of Brentford lies Ofterlcy- 
houſe, built by Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of 
the Royal Exchange in London, with a fine park, 
now the ſeat of Mr. Child the banker. Its weekly 
market is on Tueſday, and its annual fair on 
July 2, for horſes and horned cattle, It is at this 
| town that the members for the county of Middleſex 
are elected; and ſeveral lives were loſt here at a 
ener] election, when Mr, Wilkes was returned. 

Mr. Wilkes's ſeat in the houſe was, however, given 
to colonel] Luttrel, and the murderers not only eſ- 
caped with impunity, but were rewarded. 

” BRENTWOOD, or BURNT WOOD, S. a 
large thoroughfare, and market-town of Eſſex. | It 
ſtands on a hill, and is principally maintained by 
the number of carriers and paſſengers continually 
going this way to London, with droves of cattle, 
proviſions, and manufactures. On Purſtow wood 

common, in the,neighbourhaod are frequent horſe- 


: 


| 


| 


races. The town lies eighteen miles eaſt of Lon- 
don. Its weekly market is on Thurſday, and an- 
nual fairs on May 17, 18, 19, and September 12, 
1 3» 142 I N for horſes, cattle, and hogs. .. | 

BR EST, S. in architecture, the member of a 
column, named likewiſe torus, or tore. 5 

BRE ST-SUMMERS, or BRE/SSUMMERS, 
S. (not uſed in the ſingular) in timber-buildings, 
pieces in the outward parts, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed. In the 


* 


ground floor it is called a cell, and in the garret a 


- BR'EST, a maritime town in Lower Britanny, 
in France, is ſeated on the declivity of a hill on the 
ſide of its port, which is the largeſt in the kingdom, 
and will hold five hundred ſhips at a time. There 
is an arſenal with ſea-ſtores, which was placed there 
on account of its nearneſs to the woods, mines of 
Iron, and other things proper for the building of 
ſhips. It was entirely conſumed by fire, in 1744, 
which was an irreparable Joſs to France. The en- 
trance into the port is guarded by a ſtrong caſtle, ' 


j ſeated on a rock, which cannot be attempted on the 


ſea-fide, becauſe it is craggy, and defended on the 
land ſide by a large ditch and other fortifications, 
The ftreets of Breſt are very narrow. A great quay 
furrounds this fide of the port, which is above a 


eſt, where is the market-houſe and the church; 
12 | 1 


mile in length, aud wo hundred paces broad; thete 
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. burt, or brut. 
' rowed from the oblique caſe of brother, Sax. 77 286 


% 


port; there is alſo a great quay on this. fide, bor- 
dered with large magazines, patl 7 within the rock, 

which has been cut away to enlarge the place; theſe 
are extended almoſt as far as the Pottod) of the, har- 

bour, where there are two decks, very commodious 
for the building of lar 17 thips; the ſhops and houſes 
of the workmen are al found. them. The Engliſh 
attempted to take poſſeſſion of this harbour in 1594 

but were diſappointed. It is thirty miles. ſouth-weſt 
of Morlaix, and three hundred and | Qt =three 
weſt of N Loi: 4 deg. 26 Fig, W. at. 48 


> LEN min N 
T, S. (brett, Teut.) in natural hiſtory, 
round flat fiſh; bf che turbot kind; called i 


1 


BRETHREN, 8. the plural of brother, por 


" BRE'VE, S. in muſic, a long note former] 
pricked in the form of A ſquare without Page . 
equivalent to two meaſures, 1 ibreves, or- 
bars, and is now wrote thus, 

BRE'VIARY, 8. (brevidire, Fr.) i in "Ji vinity, 
a church-book, containing the office of the bre- 
viary, the prayers ahdother parts of the fervice, with 
its variations on particular days, and hours, The 
office or ſervice-mage uſe. of in the Roman church 
either by day or night.? In abridgement or com- 
pendium. “ Calconius has given us an e 
ment, or breviary tleredf.“ AVIIyT E. 

BRE VIAT. 8. (from brevis, Lat.) Kihei com- 
endium ; an abrid ent. e in that 
one Ireviat, of evangelical truth,” Dec. of Tisty 
Seldom. uſed. 

BRE VIA TU RE, s. (from: brevis, Lat.) ſee 
ABBREVIATION, of ABLREVIATE.. "£0; 

BREVVER, S. Crepe! bie- ve - ire) in prin- 
ting a particular etter, which was probably. ſo. 
named from its being uſed in printing breviaries. 


The following ſentence is compoſed in örevier, 
4% It muſt be 2 proſpect pleafing to God himfelf to ſee his creation 
for ever deautifying in his eyes, and drawing neorer to him by de- 


grees of reſemblance.” 


8 No. 117. 

BRE'VITY, N ( brevitas, Lat), conciſeneſe, 
ſhortneſs. _ 
To BRE'W, V. A. (brui, Brit.) to make. beer 
or ale by wixing walt and hops with boiling water, 
fermenting it afterwards with yeaſt and tonning it. 
Figuratively, to make any drink by boiling dif- 
ſerent ingredients. Io form, make or prepare by 
mixing different thi together. To contrive; to 
plot. Miſchief is brewing in their hearts,” Uſed 
neutetly, to perform the office of a brewer; to make 
ale or beer, 


BRE'W, S. the manner of brewing beer; the 


| pager. with MmeSf. 7:1: vec ;* 


ing ale ot beer. 
by brewing. © A brewing of new beer.” ere 
BRE WIS, S. af piece of bread: dale 8 a pot 
BR IAR, S. See Bulza. 1 
BRA U S,, in 
Titan, cher, or 
according to Homer, was called 
Briareus by the Gods. He is repreſented 4s having 
fifty. heads, breathing fitę, and an hundted hands. 
He defended Jupiter, when Pallas, Juno, and Nep- 
tune, 510 the reſd of the, Gods, attempted! 
throne him; but afterwards ednſpiring, with the 
reſt of his gigantic brethten ugainſt Jupiter, that God 


us, and Terra, a giant, Who, 


ki img hich, a8 Fran as;he moves, (caſts forth fire. 
IRL BE, 8. (bribe; 


merits of a cauſe.” Something given to a. On: to 


0 him to vote for a particular. cendtdale. 
RI'BERY, $; the giv 


carries With it the idea of inlegal practice it 
iver, and corrupt principles in the receiver. Brib 
4 Ra —— by ine and eee en 
EG Ef Sinn bn 1 
BRI CR,, (bricks Beg Aer Fri). Ka a 


„ 28 Appears hy the-ſacced-writii 


Romans uſed them unburnt, leaving them to try 
four or five 2 in the ait. Oll of brick is alive 
oil imbided heated bricks, pounded, b acl 
ay: diſtilled j 3 a retort. 
To BRI CK, V. A. to lay, or build: with bricks, 
R > INNER 8. 2 eee of 4 
ric . 171i (ung bea | 
BRI'C +DUST, S. the duſt of bricks r th: 
powder of.; bricks; made by oddly; them. ns apts 
other, or F pounding thear.” - 
eee mo” vn We earth. uſed: 1 "making | 
icks. be oY, HUGS: 
BRYCK-KILN,'S.. a place wherein bricks. . 
burnt. <2 men er 3h. 1 W'v 
BRUCKLAYER,S. one who builds with bil 
BRC CK-MAK ER, one who makes bricks... 
BRLDAL, Adj. at whichibelongs to a wedding. 
BRI DE, S. (brid or bryd, Sax. )-a name given to 


forming any drink, or producing any thing ** the | 
mixture of different ingredients. 


after the wed at my is over. 


_ 


A geon by men and” 


Aung him down, and then threw maunt ina Wen? ” 


toQhure, a fat reddiſh earth formed in wooden mould 
of various ſizes, firſt dried in the air, and afterwards: 
burnt in a kiln-or:elamp.” Bricks ate of great anti · 

quity J the tower 
and walls of Babylon being built with them. Ia 
the eaſt they baked their. bricks; in the ſun 3e 


a woman the day of her _— and ſometimes | 


£148 r "FR 7 5 
are magazines on the - full of foreign mer B WER, S, one who makes beer and fell it TY 
cChandizes. On the other ide of the I the fine | | on . boy , we 
church of Notre Dame is ſeated; and in a ſuburb, | RE W-HO HOUSE, 1. 2 bie, or bone wherein. 155 
which is as large as half the city, there is a ſtrong | beer or ale is made. 8 
tower, oppoſite the caſtle, at the entrance of the FAE rie 8. the proceſs.or method of: nl 93 


The quantity. of liquor. produced a 


fabulous zen 45 7 of * 


to de- 


Fr.) a giſt or reward given 8 
a 'perſon, 10 engage him to; determine contrary to the . 


Hills evidence: ſomething given ta an a to - 
a perſon money to en- 


gage him to any particular ſide, or undentakingg it: 
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© BRUDAL;'S. the wedding! day ; the” wedding mall part of one 
4 s and a place yet called the caſtle, within the walls of 


„ 


"BRVDE-CARE, 8. a eie with whith the gueſts, 


ate entertained at'a r n 4 
BR DEGRO OM, S. anew married man. , 
BRI“ DEMEN, S. the male attendants, as the 
6 bride-maids were the female attendants or company 
at-a wedding; ths office of the latter, is to undreſs 
the bride on the wedding night and ſee her to bed. g 
BRL DE WELL, S. (St. Bridgid's well, x medi- 
cinal water) a houſe of correction near Fleet-ditch, 


London; built by Henry VIII. as a royal palace for 


the reception of the emperor Charles V. Any place 
where vagrants*and ſtrumpets are obliged to beat 
hemp, or to be kept to hard labodt as a puniſhment. / 
BRI DGB, 8. n a building of 
ſtone or timber, conſiſting of one or more arches, 
intended for the paſſage of men, carriages, &c. from 
one {ide of à river to anoef. Fbe word bridge is 
uſed figuratively for the upper part of the nofe, and 
in-mulical inſtruments for a piece of wood which 
ſtands upright on the belly of the inſtrument and 
ſupports the ſtrings. Hanging bridges, are thoſe 
which are not ſupported either by pofts or pllfars, ; 
being ſuſtained only by the two extremities, A 
draw-bridge, | is made faſt only at one end with 
hinges, ſo that the other may be lifted by chains 
fixed to it. A ſhing- bridge is made of pontoons, leather 
boats, caſks, & c. covered with planks for the paſſage 
of-an army. A bridge of boats is made of copper or 
wooden boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchors, and 
covered with planks. The bridge of boats at 
Roven, riſes and falls with the tide, is near 300 
yards long, and paved with ſtone like a ſtreet; car- 
riages with the greateſt burdens go over it with eaſe, 
and men and horſes with the greateſt ſafety, The 
famous matble bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, 
conſiſts of only a fingle arch, and that a low one, 
paſſing for-a maſter-picce of art, being built in 1591, 
after the deſign of Michael Angele. 
BRIDGNORTH, S. a town in Shropſhire, it has 
a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; on Thurſday 
before Shrove- Tueflay, for horned cattle, &c. on 
June 30 for the ſame, and great quantities of ſheep's 
wool; on Auguſt the 2d * the fame, and lamb's 
wool ; and on October 29 for horned cattle, horſes, 
ſheep, ſalt, butter, and cheeſe. It is ſeated on the 
devern, which divides it; but it is united by a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge, and theſe are called the Upper 
and Lower Town. Robert de Belizma, fon of Ro- 
bert de Montgomery, built the caſtle here, and 
maintained it againſt king Henry I. by which means 
mM was forfeited to the crown, and remained ſo till 
the reign of Richard III. who gave it to John 
Sutton, lord Dudley. This town has undergone 
ſeveral ſieges, and in the civil war, ſuffered very 
much, the whole town ring almoſt deſtroyed” by 
fie, when Sir Lewis Kirke defended the citadel for 


king Charles. There are now no other” remains of 


* 
* 


the caſtle than à ſmall part of one of the towers, 


the old one; within which ſtands one of the 


'] churches, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, which was 


made a free chapel, and exempted from epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. The other church is at the north end 
of the town, on the higheſt part of the hill, near to 
' whoſe church-yard ſtood a college, which was de- 
ſtroyed by fire in the civil wars, together with. the 
church juſt mentioned; which has been ſince rebuilt 
by the inhabitants. On the weſt bank of the river 
are the remains of an ancient and magnificent con- 
vent, It is governed by two bailiffs who are eleded 
yearly, out of the twenty-four aldermen, by a jury of 


fourteen, twelve of whom muſt agree in their choice. 
It has alſo forty-eight common counicil-men, and a 
recorder, town-clerk, and ſub-officers, . It is. fourteen, - 
miles north-weſt of Kidderminſter, and one hundred 
and forty north-weſt of London. 
* BRIDGEWATER, S. former Brugge Walter, 
i. e. Walter's Bridge, an ancient, populous, and 
very conſiderable town of Somerſetſhire, with a ſea- 
port, and great thoroughfare place, It ſtands at the + 
mo th of the river Perrol, which coming from the 


ſouth, after having received the Ton from the weſt, ' 
is made navigable up to within a few. miles of 
Taanton by a new channel, upon which goals are 
brought from Swanſey in Wales by ſea 55 

water, and thence. by barges up this river to Faunton;z - 
and from Briſtol iron, lead, oil, wine, hemp, flax, - 
pitch, tat, grocery, dying-ſtuff{-and the like, It 
afterwards falls into the Briffdt channel. Bridge- 
water ſends two members to patliament, is a well-⸗ 
built town, and inhabited by many families of good 
faſhion, befides merchants. The famous admiral - 
Blake, who made ſuch a figure under the common- 
wealth of England, was a native of this place, It - 
was regularly fortified, and ſuſtained more than one 
ſiege in the time of the civil wars: which it might © 
well do, by the river and haven taking up the prin» - 
cipal part of its circuit. Over the river is a very 
good one bridge; and the tide riſes here near ſix 
fathom, and ſometimes comes in with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity about two fathoms deep at once, as frequent- 
iy to occaſion. great damage to the ſhipping. This 
udden rage of the tide is called the Boar, and is 
uſual in all the rivers of this channel, particularly - 
the,Severn : and alſo in the north at the entrance. of 
the Humber. Beſides a large church, here is Jike- 
wile a fine meeting-houſe, id which is an advanced 
ſeat for the mayor and aldermen, when any of the 
magiſtrates are of that perſuaſion, as ſometimes + 
happens, Here is alſo a private academy for the 
diſſenters, to breed up their young preachers. * All 
this part of the country, namely, between Bridge- 
water and the ſea, and northward on the coaſt, ſies 
low, and is wholly employed in feeding black cattle, - 


| brought out of the weſt parts of Devonthire, and the 


N 


They hkewiſe 


neighbouring borders of Cornwall. 
| 8 breed 


- 


Bridge- 


— 


. and gave title of duke to the Egerton family. 

To BRID'GE, V. A. to fling, or. ere a bridge | 
over any river. Over Helleſpont—bridging his 
N 4 e . Se 
BRL DLE, S. (bridel, Sax.) the bit, headftall, | 
fillet, throatband, reins and noſe band, which are 


reſtrain; or keep within bounds. Uſed neuterly, to 


| Hold up the head, in an affected manner appli 32 99 


| a ſafe harbour for ſhips, and is a place of good 


' parliament for reſtoring and repairing the haven and 


Figuratively, a reſtraint, curb, check, cautious. 
- vigilance. ; 3 E 
To BRL DLE, V. N Sax.) to manage 


\ BRIDPORT, S. a pretty large, but not well-built 
| borough-town of Dorſetſhire, on the ſea-ſhore. It 
is governed by bailiffs, who return two members to 
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breed a. great many colts. The. moors, or marſhu- 
lands, employed in the ſame manner, extend them 
ſelves up the rivers Perrot and Ivil, into the heart of 
the country, Its weekly markets are on Thurſday 
..and Saturday : and four annual fairs are held here, 

namely, on the ſecond Thuſday in Lent, June 24, 
September. 21, and December 29, for cattle, and all 
ſorts of goods, It ſtands 146 miles from London, 


&- * 


ſaſtened on a horſe's head to manage and govern him. 


a borſe by means of a bridle ; figuratively, to check; 


the attitudes of a woman. 


and two fairs, on Monday before Whitſuntide, and 
October 21, for linen, cloth, and toys. It is ſeated 3 
on a creek of the ſea, near Flamborough Head, has 


trade. It is 208 miles north of London. 


parliament, Here all along the ſhore boats fiſh for 
mackarel; which they take very eaſily, and in pro- 
digious quantities. In 1722, they had an act of 


piers, for the ſecurity of ſuch ſhips as might be 
driven by ſtreſs of weather into the deep and dan- 


gerous bay, where theſe formerly ſtood. At Brid- 


rt ropes are made for the royal navy, the neigh- 
booting lands yielding plenty of hemp, whence riſes 
a proverb of a man that is hanged, That he is 
ſtabbed with a Bridport dagger.“ It lies 145 miles 


| Weſt of London. Its weekly market is on Saturday, 


and annual fairs on April 5, for bullocks and ſheep, 


Holy Thurſday for the fame and cheeſe ; and on 


October 10, a ſmall fair is kept for pedlary and 
cattle. 5 Hee 55 
BRI'EF, Adj. (brief, Fr.) appropriated to lan- 
guage, ſhort, conciſe, oppoſed to diffuſive, or 
verboſe. ** The brief ſtile is that which ex preſſeth 
much in little.” B. Jonson. . 

BRIEF, S. (pronounced breef,. bref, Il. Brief, 
Belg. a letter) a ſhort and expreffive account 
or deſcription, In law, a writ whereby a perſon is 
ſummoned to anſwer to any action. An abridgment 
of a client's caſe,” containing in a conciſe manner, 
the proofs and objections that may be made by the 


nexk beſow a major-gen 


contrary party, together with anſwers to them, | 


wrote out for the inſtruQion of council on a tial. 
In canon law, letters patent, generally read in 
churches, giving a licence for making a collection 


all over the king om, for any public or. private loſs, 5 


* 


wardens... ? ð?P EL SI TER. 
BRIE' FLV. Adv. in few words, conciſely, _ 
 BRIE'ENESS, 8. the quality of expreſſing a 
thing in few words. Conciſeneis, ſhortneſs. 
BRIE -R, S. (brær, Sax.) in botany, a kind of 
prickly tree, diſtinguiſhed popularly into ſweet or 
wild; and is a ſpecies of the 79/6, e507 "pena | 
. Adj. full of briers, thorns, or prickly 
) ²⁵²˙“⁰⁰ 8 
" BRIGA'DE, S. (brigate, Ital.) in the military 
art, a part or diviſion of an army, whether horſe or 
foot, under the command of a brigadier. A brigade 
of an army is a body of horſe of 10 or 13 ſquadrons, 
or five or ſix battalions. of foot; a br gad of a troop 
is a third part of it, when conſiſting of 50 ſoldiers; 
but only a ſixth, when it conſiſts. of 1co ; that is, a 


the money for which is collected by the church- 


| „ treop is divided into three brigades in the former 
_. BRIDLINGTON, S. a ſea-port in the Eaſt. "hab 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 


caſe, and into fix in the latter. 


| BRIGA'DE-MAJOR, S., an egen ene, 


by a brigadier, to aſüſt him in the management of 


his Brigade, acting in the ſame manner, as a majot- 


general does in an 72170 e 
hy BRI'GADIER GENERAL, S. an officer com- 
manding a brigade of horſe, or foot, and ranking 
' BRI'GANDINE, S. a kind of ancient defenſive 


A coat of mail. 


© BREGANTINE, 8. (brigentin, Fr.), a ſmall 


light, flat, open veſlel, with 12 or 15 enches on 
each fide for rowers, going both with ſas and oars, 


fit for boarding, or giving chace, and chiefly uſed dy 
the Corfairs, .. a een 4: ate: Þ TRY 
BRIGHT, Adj. (baerbt, Goth.) ſhining, ſplen- 
did, glittering © with light. Figuratively, ſtrong, 
clear, or that which introduces more light into the 
mind. ** Brighter evidence. WarTS. Noble, 
ſhining, illuſtriuus. A bright reign.” Applied 
to ſagacity, quick, penetrating. A bright genius.” 

To BRI'GHTEN, V. A. to make athing ſhine, 
which was dull, or covered either with ruſt or duſt. 
Figuratively, to diſperſe, alluding to the ſun-beams 
difgelling any clouds or miſt by. their warmed, or w. 
the light's diſperſing darkneſs at break of day. 
% Brightems up my ſorrow.” PHLLiPs. To make 
famous, to render conſpicuous, to beighten, applied 
to character. The queen would brighten her cho- 
rater if, &c.” SwiFT, Uſed neuterly, to ſhine 
again after being obſcured | © 
© BRIGHTHELMSTONE, S. a ſea- port of Suf- 
ſex, old - built, and on the very fea ſhore, the fiſhermen 
here having large barks, to go to Yarmouth fiſhing- 


fair, and hire themſelves but for the ſeaſon to catch 


herrings for the merchants, and make very go 
rriogs for the merchants, ai * very $00 
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ments, has already deſtroyed above 100 houſes in 
this place; and in time is likely to eat it all away. 
Its weekly market is on Thurſday; and its annual 
pedlary wares. lies 56 miles ſouth of London. 


year 1651, after his defeat at Worceſter, The vicar 
claims the whole cuſtom of a penny per head, called 


out of all fiſhing veſſels, Here are two charity- 
ſchools for forty boys, and twenty girls. Small 
craft are built here for the merchants of London, 
This town is much reſorted to by people of faſhion, 
as a convenient bathing-place, and ſeveral conſider- 
able improvements in the buildings, &c, have been 
made for the accommodation of polite compiny. 
BRI/GHTLY, Adv. with ſplendour, with luſtre. 
Figuratively,.in ſuch a manner, as will raiſe an ad- 
vantageous idea of ourſelves, _. ttt] 
BRI'GHTNESS, S. the luſtre which appears on 
the ſight of burniſhed metals, or cut diamonds, 
Splendour, Figuratively, goodneſs, ſagacity, per- 
fections that make a perſon conſpicuous, ** The 
brightneſs of his parts,” PRIOR, „ 
BRLLLIANC V, S. (from brilliant, Fr.) great- 
neſs of luſtre, or ſplendour. which dazzles the eyes. 
BRILLIANT), Adj. (brilliant, Fr.) ſparkling, 
or reflecting the rays of light with great lulfre. | 
BRI'L LIAN T. S. (from briller, Fr.) a diamond 


triangular faces, the uppermoſt ending in a point. 
— BRIULLIANTNESS, S. the ſparkling quality of 


and popular word being BRILLIANCY., | | 
BRI'LLS, S. the hairs on the eye-lids of a horſe. 


extremities of a thing; applied to the hat, that part 
which is cocked or turned upwards; applied to any 
veſſel, or drinking-glaſs,.the uppermoſt part or edge. 
Figuratively, the ſurface of any liquor or fluid, 
e dipped in the brim of the water,” Joſ. iii, 15. 
The top of a bank waſhed by a river. 3 


To BRIM, V. A, to fill full; to 
brim, Neuterly, to be fall to the top. 
BRI/MFUL, Adj. full to the top. Figuratively, 
ready to run over, by being charged too. full. His 
eyes trinfus ao pars ADSI. 
: BRUMMER, S. a veſſel or bowl filled up to the 
. BRUMMING, Adj. filled to the top. The 
brimming glaſſes,” PHILIPS, T2 
BRI i TONE, S. in natural 
unctuous mineral yellow ſubſtance, dry, ſolid, and 
friable, melting with a gentle heat, inflammable, 
and, when fred in the open air, burning almoſt all 


away with a blue flache, and a noxious vapour, en- 
cued with an electric power, and not 
an acid menſtruum, | 


13 


% 


buſineſs of it. The ſea, by its continual encroach- a 


fairs are on mor Thurſday, and September 4, for 
t 
Here king Charles II. embarked for France in the 


ſmoke- money, or garden penny, and a fourth ſhare 


quite flat underneath, and cut on its upper part in 
the diamond. The term is ſeldom uſed, the proper 


BRI M, S. (b:ymme, Sax. brim. Iſl.) the edge or 


fill up to the 


hiſtory, a fat 


BRUMSTONY, Adj. of the nature of im- 
ſtone, abounding in brimſtone. 1 
BRUNDED, Part. (brin. Fr.) ſtreaked, marked 
with ſtreaks, or branches; tabby. Thrice the 
. brinded cat hath mew'd.“ SHAK. 1 
BRI NDLE, S. applied to the ſtreaks upon the 
ſkin of a beaſt, of a different or darker colour than 
the other parts. EE | £ 
BRUNDLED, Part. marked with ſtreaks of dif- 
N or darker colour, applied to the ſkin of a 
| beaſt. | 7 PL, 
BRINE, S. (bryn, Belg.) any ſalt liquor; ſea- 
water. Figuratively, the ſea; tears. What a 
deal of brine hath waſh'd thy ſallow checks.” SMRAk. 
The liquor or pickle which proceeds from ſalted 
meat. - | | 
BRI NE-PIT, S. alt pits, or pits of ſalt water. 
BRING, V. A. (preter and part. paſſive brought) 
to cauſe a perſon to come, or to fetch a thing to 
- another, diſtinguiſhed from carry, becauſe it may 
then be done 7 ** another, but the word bring, im- 
plies a thing that is done by one's ſelf. Figuratively, 
to procure. Uſed with the particle in, to intro- 
duce, ** The folly and madneſs of mankind brought 
in falſe gods.“ STILLINGFLEET. To bring back, to 
make a perſon or thing return, to recover, to recall. 
Uſed with to, to lead or conduct, to induce or pre- 
vail upon. To bring about, to accompliſh. , Uſed 
with in, to endeavour, to eſtabliſh, or ſettle in any 
place. He was taking meaſures to bring in the 
pretender.” To bring off, to clear from any charge, 
to be free from danger. To bring over, to prevail 
on or to induce a perſon to alter his ſentiments; to 
convert or ſeduce, Uſed with ont, to diſcover a 
a thing, which is concealed. To bring under, to 
ſubdue, vanquiſh, or tyrannize over. 'To bring up, 
to inſtruct, educate, to teach, to introduce a faſhion, 
to advance, or come forward with, applied to an 
atmy. Bring up your men.“ SHAK. 
1 BRI/NISH A 


| j. like brine, ſaltiſh, 
' BRI/'NISHNE 


B 8, S. the ſalt taſte of ſea water, 
 BRI/NY, Adj. taſting faltiſh or like brine, or any 
liquor that reſembles it. 

BRINK, S. (brink, Dan.) the extreme edge of a 
river, precipice, &. Figuratively, the higheſt de- 
gree of danger. The brint of deſtruction.“ 

5 8. 75 . 3 | 

BRI'SK, Adj. (bruſque, Fr.) lively, gay, airy, 
full of vivacity a applied to he Gigoation. 
Vigorous, full of activity and power, applied to 
action. Sparkling, mantling, applied to liquors; 
bright, glaring, and ſtrongly affecting the ſight, 
applied to colours. | | 

BRI'SKET, S. the breaſt of an animal, parti- 
cularly that part which lies next to the ribs. | 

BRI/SKLY, Adv. in a briſk, lively, active, and 
ſpirited manner. | 


* BRISKNESS, S. a light, airy, and chearful 


diffoluble in 
Ii | diſpoſition. 


Vivacity or livelineſs, activity, gaiety, 
44 7 BRISTLE, 
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- BRYSFLE, S. (briftl, Sax.) the ſtrong hair 
-which grows and ſtands upright on the chine or back 


RS boar, = 


To BRISTLE, V. A. to erect the briſtles upright, 
- when enraged; applied to a hog. Figuratively, to 
grow angry; to advance to an enemy in order to 
attack him, or revenge an affront. Neuterly, to 
ſtand erect like the briſtles of a hog. ; 
BRI'STLY, Adj. encompaſſed with a ſubſtance 
reſembling hairs, in botany, the bri/ly cheſnut.“ 
DryDp. Thick ſet with hairs, or briſtles. 
BRISTOL, S. (called in Welch Caer Oder Nant 
Ba don, the city Odera in the valley of Badon. 
It was likewiſe named Caer Brite, and Brigbiſtrow, 
Sax, a famous place) a city on the rivers Avon and 
Frome, though fituated partly in Glouceſterſhire and 
partly in Somerſetſhire, yet it belongs to neither, 
having diſtinct magiſtrates of its own, and being a 
county incorporate by itſelf, For populouſneſs, riches, 


and the extenſiveneſs of its trade, it is undoubtedly 


the third city in England. Their call for glaſs bot- 
tles is ſo great that they conſtantly employ fifteen 
large houſes in making them; which is owing among 
—other particulars to the large export of the hot well 
waters of St. Vincent, of great ſervice in all diſ- 
orders which ariſe from too great an increaſe of the 
landular ſecretions, and is therefore reckoned a 
Fecific in a diabetes; is very ſerviceable in dropſies, 
ſpitting of blood, laren 
atrophy, rheumatiſms, habitual gouts, and are pecu- 
liarly adapted to diſeaſes of the lungs, kidneys and 
bladder. To this advantage ariſing from its mineral 
waters muſt be added another, not leſs conſiderable, 
which this place enjoys from its ſituation ; that is 
to ſay, the precious ſtones or chryſtals which are 
to be gathered, in buſhels, on the rock St. Vincent, 


and ate found in the bowels of red flints on an op- 


poſite rock; the tranfparency and water of theſe 
ſtones are fo very good, that they want nothing to 
recommend themſelves to our choice, but hardneſs 
and rarity, the two only qualities in which they 
differ from diamonds. This city is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, two ſheriffs, a recorder, &c. is 
well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, has mar- 
kets on Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral fairs 
in the year, which are frequented by people from 
almoſt all the trading places in the kingdom. It 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 117 miles 
diſtant from London. 

BRIT, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſalt water fiſh, 
on which the pilchards prey. | 

To BR'ITE, or BR'IGHT, V. N. in huſban- 
dry, to grow too ripe, applied to barley, wheat, or 


hops. | 

BR ITAIN, S. (ſuppoſed by 'Cambden to be de- 
rived from brith, Brit. painted, on account of the 
firſt inhabitants painting their bodies: and by others 
from brydio, Brit. to grow boiſterous or tumultuous, 


applied to the ſea; and as the Britiſh ſeas were al- | 


inflammations, gleets, 


ak. 


ways notorious for their boiſtrouſneſs, and the word 
- brydio communicates this idea ſo adequately, the 


karge, or 


4 "I 


conjecture ſeems ſomewhat ſpecious ; and brydaniaeth, 


ſignifieth anger, or warmth, from the ſame root, leads E 
us eaſily to brydain, in Sax. Brytane, or as wrote h 


moderns Britain) in geography, an iſland, of a tri- 

angular form, bounded on the W. on the Iriſh ſea, 
on the N. by the northern ocean, on the E. by the 
German ocean, and on the S. by the Britiſh channel, 
See ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, | : 

BRITISH, Adj. belonging to Britain. 

BRI TTLE, Adj. (brittend, Sax.) that which 
breaks or crumbles to pieces with the leaſt force or 
violence. | 18 . 

.BRI'T TLENESS, S. that quality which renders 
a thing eaſy to break. VV 

BRG ACH, S. (broche, Fr.) an inſtrument, or ſtake 
forced through a joint of meat by means of which it is 
turned round, and its parts are ſucceſſively expoſed 
to the action of the fire, in roaſting. 4 muſical 
inſtrument, which is played upon by means of a2 
handle that turns a cylinder round on its axis, and 


= 


| = motion to the ſeveral keys by pieces of wire 


xed perpendicular on its ſurface; Among hunters, 

aftart of the head of a young ſtag, growing ſharp 

like the pointed end of a ſpit. - . 
T6 BR OACH, V. A. to ſpit; to pierce with a 


ſpit. Figuratively, to force a ſpicket, or cock into 


a veſſel, in order to draw the liquor; to tap. To 
open. To wound fo as to let out blood; a low 
expreſſion, alluding to tapping a fel. Blood 
was ready to be broach'd.” Hudib, The the author 
of, applied te doctrine, or opinion. 
BRO / ACH ER, S. a ſpit or ſtake to roaſt meat on. 
Figuratively the firſt inventor, author, or founder 
of any opinion, or doctrine. W 
BROꝰ AD, Adv. (pronounced braw'd, from brad, 
Sax.) wide, or the extent between the ſides of a 
thing; diſtinguiſhed from length, which is the ex- 
tent or ſpace between the two'ends, Figuratively, 
reat; „ a broad mixture of folly.” 
Locks. Diffuſive, clear and bright, “ appears in 
the broadeft light.” Decay of Piety. Coarle, groſs, 
obſcene, applied to language. In ſome places he 
is broad and fulſome.” DryYD. With the eyes wide 
open, © he was broad awake.” Applied to-accents, 
provincial: He talks broad Scotch. 
BRO'AD-EYED, Adj. that which can ſee to 
a great diſtance round; or has a very large proſpect 
in fight.  ©* In deſpite of broad eyed watchful day.” 
SHARK. - This conveys a noble image to the mind, 
and is an- elegant uſe of the term. T6 
_* BROA'DLY, Adv. in a broad manner. 
BRO'ADNESS, S. breadth, the extent -between 
the ſelvedges or liſt of cloth. The ſpace between 
the ſides of a thing. Figuratively, obſcene, im- 
modeſt. To palliate the broadneſs of the mean- 
%% TTT | 
RO'AD-SIDE, S. the firing all the guns on 
io He e ne” 


LES 


ne 
# 


7 # 


= 


X25; 


one. one fi de of a ſhip into an enemy a 
' tively, an attack; or a poſitive anc 
charge of ſomething crimigal, 


tion, or reply. 
, pri 


taining a large oy on one fi je. | a 
ming Tag gue D, S. a arp-odged, cutting 
ſword, with a broad blade: 


BROADWISE, Adv. according, to the breadth. | 
B&4OC'ADE, S. (brocado, Span. ) a ſtuff of gold 
ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed, and embelliſhed with flowers, | 
foliages, or other ornaments, _ F ormerly it ſignified | 
only a ſtuff. woven of gold or ſilver ; from thence it 
was extended to ſilver or gold ſtuffs ſhot with ſilk, 
and at preſent is applied to any manufacture of ſilk, 


adorned or embelliſhed with flowers or ornaments or 
a colour different from the giound. 


BROCA DED, Part. woven with flowers, or 
ornaments of various colours. i | Figuratively, dreſt | 
in brocade. | 

BRO'CCOLI, S. in botany, a ſpecies of cabbage. 

BRO'CK, S. {brec, Sax.) in hunting, a, badger, 
and ſometimes a. buck or hart of two. years old, 


unex pected 
of accuſa- 


Mi. O'CKET, S. in hunting, a red 1 two Hear | 


ere BRO'GUE, or BRO'GGLE, v. A, (brog- 
ill, Fr.) applied to eels, to fiſh for by making the 
water muddy or thick. 

BRO'GUE, S. (Prag, hy a wooden ſhqe ; a cor- 
rupt or vicious manner of ſpeaking or Pranquicings 
chef ap lied to the Iriſh accent. 

9 BRO/ DER, V. A. to work gopers on a 

G &c. er the needle. © 

BRO'IDERY,. 8. flowers n on 9 by | 
the 10 f. 


Figurg- 


printin 74 RY pap er con- 


> 


| ook 


3 cheeſy, and, 


„or tranſacts buſineſs for another. This pro- 
feſhon is very neceffary in commerce, both as jt 
furniſhes the merchant with ſuch commodities? * 
wants, and gets the manufacturer a cuſtomer for 
$9908, which might otherwiſe lie upon, his hints, 
y abuſe, the word is applied to thoſe who deal in 
ſecond-hand goods, Exchange-broker, is one who 
| concludes bargains for others, relating to the remit- 
ting of money, or bills of exchange, ſor which he 
is paid ſo much per cent. Stock-brokers, are thoſe 
who buy or ſell, for others, parts or ſhares in the 
joint ſtock of an public company, as the Bank, 
South-ſea, Cc. Pawn-brokers, are thoſe who lend 
money to the neceſſitous, upon a pledge of goods, 
—— as ſecurity, In low langua Fo, it implies. a 
pimp or procuref. ce A goodly broker.” SHAK, 
BRO RERAGE; S. what is given' a broker ſor 
. commiſli ion, gerall a certain ſum per cent. | 
BROMLEY ABBOTS, S. a town in Stafford- 
ſhire, with a, market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, 
on Tueſday before Micllent Sunday, May 22, and 
Auguſt 24, for horſes. and horne "cattle. It is a 
very poor town, ſeated in a barren ſpot. It is twelve 
miles. caſt of Stafford, and 1 30 north- weſt of Lon- 
Long. 1 deg. 45 min. W. Lat, 52, deg. 


pros SGROVE, ab. a middling town in Wor- 
ce erſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs on 'J une 24, and October 1, for linen, cloth, 
abories 11 is ſeated on the river Sal- 
Warp, being well inhabited by clothiers; and the 
F ir large for corn, cattle,. and all ſorts of pro- 
V Hons. t is ten wig 10 outh- -welt of Kiddermintter, | 
an 116 north-weſt of ndon. , 
BROMYARD, 8. 4 Cal town of Herefordſhire, 
Ful a marke on, Mondays, pag, ve faitg, on Thurſ- 
| SAY 9 55 ore Mah 2, fo 7775 ace horſes 


itſun- pnday, 


over a 12 Ny gl eat by Fier t 29 for black cattle an I is 2 
exerciſe, Uſed Natal vo for to 4 hd 0 "6h a ee round, 4806 deer is 0 for 5 le 
planets and comets have been broiling ing in the for. | and car is wee, miles weſt of Worceſter, abe 
CHEYNE, : | 455 egen -welt of London, 

To. BRO'KE, V V.N 


rotiably 7 from brucean, | 
Sax. to be bu ly) to ante (rs neſs, Nil buy and ill 


for another, 4 a certain ſum per c 
OF, or du EN, he ee Paſſer of |.r 
Fragraents, or pieces of | 


 BRO'KEN-MEAT, 8. 
meat taken from a table. 

BRO'KEN-HEA'RTED, Adj. in a condition 
which admits of no comfott; 3 dejected; 3 in. deſpair; | 
diſconſolate. 

BRO'KENLY, Adv, (from broten and Jy, of {6 
Sax. implying manner) f in an u xconnedted , manner, 
without any connection, by logſe: peer F broken: | 


breath, gr of bei 


n 2 deg 


20 min. 


1155 NE. 1 8. the burn- 


he fil ip 90 contracted,” with ſtraw, 
e js. on the careen. 


ds,. K Neg. ire Lic) 105 anafomy, the little 


abe into which the Ws ea or win pipe is branch- 
at its entrance into the lungs, con ſting of car- 


bi ages Joined together by membranes, and capable 


of being ſhot gut jengthwiſe in drawing in the 
ng conerafte of drawn into each 
other by breathin Rs out, called expiration, 


. BRONCHO/ 8. (from ge, Gr. and 


Gr.) jn {4 ebe on the inveſting mem - 
dans of 9 of 8 ns. ſometimes growing ſo large, 
as to Bic; itſelf from one jugu ala to the other, 
appearing like an hemiſphere. The people of the 
1 are very much ſubject to this * "Ig 


Y and glaringly.““ HAEREw. | 
BROKER. 8. (formerly called bregger, i. e. a 

broken tradeſman, none e afhers being admitted by 

the 8th and gth of William II. ) one who buys, or '} 


3 
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. B R O 1 
_ BRO'NCHIAL, Adj. belonging to, or ſituated the former of which ſeems confined to the ſcriptures, : 
jn the throat, T | I From brother, Sax.) a term of relation between two 
_ BROOCHO'/TOMY, S. (from g, and ru, male children ſprung from the ſame father or mo- 
Gr.) in ſurgery, an operation by which an inciſion | ther, or both. Among the ancients this term was 
is made in the wind- pipe to prevent ſuffocation in a-| uſed with greater latitude, than at preſent, and ſig- | 
quinſey, this is performed by making a longitudinal | nified even firſt couſins ; in this ſenſe it is uſed in 
inciſion of three quarters of an inch long through | ſcripture when mention is made of our Lord's bre- 
the ſkin, between the third or fourth rings of the | thren. Figuratively, a perſon united by the moſt 
trachea, the wind-pipe is then cut through by a ardent affections of friendſhip. One of the ſame 
| (mal! tranſverſe inciſion and a ſilver tube, about half trade. A perſon reſembling another in qualities, or 
an inch long, is immediately introduced, and the conduct. He that is lothful in his work is bre- 
wound healed like a ſimple one, by an external ap- | ther to him that is a great waſter.” Prov. xviii. g. 
plication, | I Among divines taken for a man in general, alluding 
BRO'NTOLOGY, S. (from gere, Gr. and | to our being all deſcended from one common parent. 
N,, Gr.) a diſcourſe on thunder  BRO”FHER-HOOD, S. the ſtate or condition 
BRONZE, S. (bronze, Fr.) à method uſed by | of a brother. The relation in which one brother 
— ſtatuaries to make their plaſtered buſts look as if | ſtands with reſpect to another, Figuratively, men 
compoſed of braſs. Of this there ate two ſorts, the | living together in the ſame houſe, and profeſin the 
red braſs or bronze, and the yellow, or gilt braſs, | ſame principles, applied to monks. or friars. Men 
To BROOD, V. N. (brocden, Relg.) to hatch, [| incorporated together by the ſame charter. Men of 
or ſit upon, in order to hatch :. To fit like a hen the ſame trade, © © 
* hatching her eggs, beautifully applied in the follow- | BRO'THERLY, Adj. that which ſuits, or be- 
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. ing ſentence. - ** Where broodin -darkneſs ſpreads longs to a brother. | 
his jealous wings.“ MitT. To fic near, and watch | BRO'THERLY, Adv. after the manner of a 


with great anxiety.” . , miſers.—brocd o'er brother. Figuratively, in a very affectionate manner. 
their precious ſtores.” SMITH. To prepare, or make | BROUGH, S. a ſmall decayed town of Weſt. 
preparation. Ever amongſt nations a brooding of | moreland, with a market on V edneſdays, and ohe 
a war.” Bacon. Uſed actively; to hatch, Figu- | fair, on the Thurſday before Whit-Sunday, for 
' ratively to cheriſh or keep alive by inceſſant anxiety. | horned cattle and ſheep. It is ſeated under Stan- 
„ You'll fit, and brood your ſortows on a throne.” | more-hill, and was formerly of great note, being a 
1177777 IEEE een Torre. It is abt miles north - north · weſt 
BROOD, 8. (bred, Set.) a parcel ef chickens | of Landon. 
* hatched by one hen, at one time. Figuratively, | BRO/UGHT,, participle paflive of Brno. 
offspring, children. Production. Uſed with an, the |, BROW, S. (browve, Belg.) the arched collection 
act of hatching; “ his melancholy fits on Bread.” of hairs over the eye in human creatures, which 
_ © BRO'ODY, Adj. inclining to hatch; or to fit on | tends, very much to beautify the face, but likewiſe 
| eggs to hatch them, | * The common hen, all the |'is of great ſervice in keeping. the ſweat from de- 
While the is rech. Ray, - © © l | feending into, and offending the eye. Figuratively, 
_ BROO'K; S. (broci, Belg.) a ſmall and ſhallow | the looks, air, of appearance” of the countenance, 
running water. J Applied to a hill, the verge or extremity of its 
To BROOK, V. A. (Brucan, Sax.) vs Dean ,, r Tn nes 
without reſentment, or complaint, to put up with, | Toa BROW, V. A. Figuratively, to bound ot 
applied to misfortunes, or affronts. To endure. © limit. To look down upon or be ſituated above. 
 *BRO'OKLIME, $: in tany, a kind of water | * The hilly'crofts—that brow. this bottom.“ MLT. 
— . Ie uſed Do ene es bs 
; _ BROOYM, S. (brow, Sax.) in'dotany, the (geni/ta, Te BRO'WBEAT, v. A. to endeavour to awe 
Lat. genet. Linneus ranges it in the third fect. of | a SN ſtern and haughty looks. . 


his 1th claſs, and Tournefort in the firſt ſect. of RO WN, Adj. (brun, Sax.) ſun-burnt, of 2 

his 22d. There are ten ſpecies. Likewiſe an utenſil | colour which, may be made of a mixture of black 

made with the twigs of the abovementioned plant, | with any other colour i geracitety, dack or pony: 
and uſed in ſweeping houſes or ſtreets, * See Besom. | . brown with o'er-charging ſhades,” Pops. Uk 
BROO'MY, Adj. full of, or . abounding in | as a ſubſtantive, a dark, or duſty colour. 

| brooms. | I |" BRO'/WNNESS, S. that idea or ſenſation which 


- BRO'TH, S. (broth, Sax.) 4 kind of ſoup, made | is excited in the mind on ſeeing a brown colour. 
by boiling meat down in a ſmall quantity of water. | BRO'WNISH, Adj. ſomewhat brown, inclining 
BRO'THEL, or BROTHEL-HOUSE, S. a | to brown, of a faint brown. wn. 
* houſe inhabited by proſtitutes, and ſet apart for the] To BRO'WSE,' V. A. (Bruſer, Fr.) to feed on 
practice of lewdneſs. 7 „5 herbs, leaves, or graſs. To crop or eat, applied to 
BROTHER, S. brethren, and brothers in the plural, | cattle, Actively, to feed or cat, uſed with on, ot 
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wpon, © Braoſe on the ſhrubs,” BLAckn, 4 Brow- 1 bruſb up, to paint, or make a thiog look well by” 
apo the leaves” L'Egrnavox, © ni b., bruſh; uſed with" of, to clear by moving # thing 
ally | 


' BRO'WSE,S. 2 properly leaves or ſhrubs, || along a ſurface. Water may continu 
fit for goats and other animals to eee. brufped of by the winds.” BanTLY, Uſed neuterly 
To BRU'ISE, V. A. (pronounced bruze, bry/an, | to paſs Ah and cloſe to a perſcn, joined with the 
Sax.) to cruſh or hurt by any thing blunt, which | particle y. Bruſb d regardleſs by.” DTD. To 
does not cut the ſkin, or Jet the blood out. To | ſkim upon the ſurface, to paſs along ſo as juſt to 
cruſh by any weight, to beat in a mortar, ſo as only | touch the ſurface in the paſſage, uſed with over. 
to cruſh or deftroy the form of a thing, without re- | And bru/bing ver adds motion to the pool,” 
ducing it into powder. 5 „ BRUꝰSHER, S. one who makes uſe of a bruſh, 
BRU'ISE, S. a hurt with ſomething blunt and | one who cleans with a bruſh. % Sir Henry Wooton, 
heavy, whereby the ſkin is not broke. I uſed to ſay, that critics were like bra/bers of noble- 
BRU'ISE-WORT, 8. in botany, a plant ſo | men's cloaths.” Bacon. 3 
called from its being uſed in bruiſes. . | BRU'SHWOOD, S. (Bruccioli, Ital.) ſmall ſticks 
| BRUI'T, S. (bruit, Fr.) a report, rumour, or | or branches uſed for fire. Low, cloſe, and ſhrubby 
| noiſe, Something which is the common topic of | thickets. EI | 
converſation. I BRU'SHY, Adj. rough and ſhaggy like a bruſh. - 
To BRUT'T, V. A. to ſpread abroad, to divulge, | * The brafty ſubſtance of the nerve.) Boyrs. 
to rumour, Both the verb and noun are ſeldom | 'To BRU'STLE, V. N. .(brafilian, Sax.) to 
uſed. „ . crackle, or make a noiſe, like the ruſtling of armour, 
BRU MAL, Adj. (brumalis, Lat.) that which | or that of rich ſilks. Figuratively, to ſwagger, 
belongs to the winter. 5 I b heccor, or approach a perſon in a threatening manner. 
BRUN, BR'AN, BR'OWN, BO URN, BRUTAL, Adj. (For Fr.) that which be- 
BU'RN, derived from born, bourn, brunna, burna, | longs to a beaſt, oppoſed to rational, Figuratively; 
Sax. fignifying a river or brook, are joined to the | inbuman, cruel, ſavage ; without, or contrary, to 
names of places, and imply that they are ſituated near f reaſon, and the 8 of humanit x. 
rivers 9 a F | BRUT'ALITY, S. (brutalitt, Fr.) a diſpoſition 
BRU' » S. (the plural brunettes, according | or behaviour contrary to the laws of reaſon, or 
to Addiſon, brunette, Fr.) a perſon of à brown com- dictates of politeneſs and humanity, Churliſhneſs, 
plexion; generally applied to the female ſex. ** To 3 5 5 | ak 
inſult the olives and the brunettes.” Guardian. o BRU'TALIZE, V. N. (brutalizer, Fr.) to 
BRUNSWICK, duchy of, 8. The duchy of | grow moroſe, ſavage, inhuman, and like à brute. 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh was erected in 1235s but | Adively, to make brutiſh or ſavage, 
| the houſe being afterwards divided into ſeveral BRU'TE, a (brutus, Lat.) ſenſeleſs, '& the 
branches, it was. broke into four ſeparate principa- | ſons of brute earth.” BenT, Savage, inhuman, void 
lities, which are named from the capital of each. | of all the tender and ſocial affections; not having 
Theſe are Zell, Brunſwick, Calenburgh, and Gru- | the uſe of reaſon; rough z uncivilized, _ . 
denhagen. The diviſion of the country is now ſub- | BRU TE, S. an animal without the principle of 
fiſting, for which reaſon the ducal houſe has four | reaſon ; a beaſt, Figuratively, applied to men as a 
fuffrages. In 1682, this country was raiſed to the | term of the moſt mortifying reproach, and implying a 
electoral dignity, which is now poſſeſſed by the | perſon- unworthy of the name of a man, void of hu- 
branch of the dukes of Hanover. Three princi- | manity, and an enemy to reaſun. 
palities depend upon this electoral branch, Zell, | BRU'TISH, Adj. reſembling a beaſt either in 
Calenburgh, and Grubenhagen, the du&al branch | form, or qualities. Figuratively rude, inhuman, 
has only the principality of Wolfenbuttle. ſenſeleſs, ſtupidly ignorant, regardleſs of reaſon, or 
 BRU'NT, S. (brunft, Belg.) the onſet, attack, or | aQin 7 NN to its dictates. 3 
ſhock of an enemy. The force, violence, and ſtroke |. BRG. TISHLY, Adv. in the manner of a brute, 
of a cannon, c An heavy brunt of cannon ball.” | or beaſt, Figuratively, without making uſe of 
Generally uſed with the verb Bear; to bear the brunt, | reaſon, implicitly. ** Brutifhly to ſubmit to any mans 
is to ſuſtain the attack of an.army. Figuratively, | dictates. King CHARLES. In a favage, cruel, in- 
_ any difficulty or croſs and unexpected accident. human manner. dept ods of 
BRU'SH, S. (brofſe, Fr.) an inſtrument made of | BRU' TISHNESS, S. that es ee makes 
driltles or hair faſtened to wood, uſed either for | us like a beaſt ; ſavageneſs; inſenſibility; want of 
ſweeping rooms, cleaning cloths, or painting, Fi- reaſon, or a diſregard of its dictates, | . Fre 
e a flight attack or ſkirmiſh. in war; a | BRUTON, S. a town of Somerſetſhire, with a 
ock or rough uſage ;. uſed generally with the verb | market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on May 4, 
8ive. They had not given us ſuch a brufb.”” HuDis. | and September 19, for cattle, ſeated on the river 
To BRUSH, V. A. tg clear a thing of duſt by | Brew. It has a _ _—_— church, and a free- 
meins of a bruſh; to touch in one's paſſage 3. To | ſchool founded by Edward I. and the alma-bouſe or 
13 . þ | . ET Rrr hoſpital, 


hoſpital; is ſo good, that it has the appearance of a, 
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college. They have a woolen manufactory of cloth . 


and fſerges, and they are likewiſe noted for their 
malt. 
and 11 


It is twenty-eight miles eaſt of Bridgewater, 
weſt of London. KC Ko. 


 BRY'ONY,' or BRYONY, S. (bryonia, Lat.) 


in botany, it has male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant. Linnæus places it in the tenth ſection of 
* his'21ſt claſs. The ſpecies are ſix, the common 


ſort have, by impoſtures, been reduced to a human 


' ſhape, by including its root in a mould, and caving 


it to grow in that ſtate. Its juice is a powerful dif- 
ſolvent, and attenuant, though too rough in its 
operation; is given with ſucceſs in epilepſies, 
aſthmas, palſies, dropſies, and hyſteric complaints, 
but ſhould be correfted by the addition of cream of 
tartar, vinegar, or ſome of the aromatics. 
BU'BBL.E, S. ( boble, Dan.) a ſmall bladder of | 
water; a little round drop of any fluid filled and ex- | 
panded with air, and deſtroyed by the leaſt touch. 
Pigiraively, ſomething eaſily deſtroyed ; a cheat, or 
«the perſon cheated. A cant word given to projects | 
for raiſing money 6n imaginary grounds, wherein | 
the ſubſcribers were promiſed great advantages, but 
were diſappvinted of their hopes, and cheated of 


their money; the hiſtory of the years 1719, 1720, 
and 1721, afford us ſeveral remarkable inſtances of 


head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud by projects of 


* 


this fort both in England and France, among which 
was the South Sea, that ruined thouſands in the 
former, and the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme which was not 
leſs fatal to the latter. EE EE vg 
TO BU'BBLE, V. N. to rife in bubbles; to 
make a gentle noiſe as it runs, applied to water, 
iduing from ſome narrow place, or its fountain- 


IIS" 


imaginary advantages. | 
„ BU'BBLER, S. one who cheats by projects, 
Promiſing great advantages for the loan of money. 
BU'BBY, S. a woman's breaſt, a low term. 
BU'BO, (from Bow, Gr.) in ſutgery, a tumour 
or ſwelling, attended with an inflammation gathering 
in the groin, c. When it affects no parts but the 
groin, or arm-pits it is termed malignant; and mild 
when it riſes ſpontaneouſly, or while the patient is 
in a good ſtate of health and free from any conta- 


ious diſeafe, or makes its appearance at the end of | 


ome mild fever. A malignant bubo is owing to 
ſome contagious diſeaſe, or venereal taint. A mild | 
bubo takes its riſe from the ſtagnation of a glutinous 
and inſpiſſated blood, differing from other inflam- 
mations only in its place. Venereal buboes are cauſed 
by the lymp's being rendered thick and viſcid, and 
conſequently ſtagnating in the inguinal glands, i. e. 
the glands of the groin. , en 
EUBONOCE'LE, S. (from 8.9, and mn, 
Gr.) in ſurgery, a tumour, or rupture, formed by 
the deſcent of the inteſtines, omentum, or both, 
through the rings of the abdominal muſcle into the 


lye, it implies to waſh clothes in 1 


tunica vaginalis of the ſjermatic cord, and ſome- 


times even into the tunica vaginalis of the te. 


ticle. 


BU'CCALES, S. (ęlandulæ, Lat.) in anatomy, 


ſmall glands diſperſed over: the inſide of the cheeks 


and lips ſeparating the ſpittle, which mixes with the 
food in the action of chewing. PETER LY 
- BU'CCANEIRS, or BU'CCANEERS, 8. 4 
kind of ſavages in the, Wet Indies, who prepare 
their meat on a hurdle of Brazil wood, placed it 
a great height from the fire; the meat thus dreſſed 
has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine reliſh, is of a 
roſe colour, and a great reſtorative to ſick people, 
The Indians uſing to cut their priſoners to'pieces 
and dreſs them in this manner, the term was applied 
to the famous adventurers or pirates, who aſſociated 
themſelves in order to plunder the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in America, in 1686, and were guilty of great 
outrages, At preſent. it is given to the French and 
Spaniſh inhabitants of the iſland of. St. Dominigo, 
whoſe whole employ conſiſts in hunting bulls and 
wild boars, whoſe fleſh they dreſs aſter the Iüdian 
matter: ere ene i . A FIN 
BU'/CCINUM,.S.. (Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a 
ſea ſhell of a ſpiral ſhape, like that of a ſnail; the 
fiſh whereof yields the purple colour. _* * 


BU'CK,S. /{bouc, Fr.) the male of the fallow deer, 
rabbets, hairs, goats, &c. Among deer it is as cor- 
pulent, .and has horns like a hart, differing only in 
ſize, growing out of the head like fingers on the 
band ; it_very much refembles'a roe, excepting in its 
colour, which is various, none? ee 
ſandy on the back, having a black lift all along on 
the ridge, and the belly and ſides ſpotted with white, 
The firſt year it is called a fawn ; the ſecond a pricket, 
the third a ſore}, the fourth à ſore, the fifth a buck of 
the 687 head, and the ſixth a great buck. _ 
 BU'CK, S. (bouche, Teut.) lye made of aſhes 
for waſhing linen. Figuratively, linen.“ She 
waſhes bucks here at home.” SHAK,  _ 
Io BU'CK, V. A. derived from the foregoing 
ſubſtantives, when from buck ſignifying a' deer, it 
denotes to copulate ; and when from buck ſignifying 
BU/CK-BEAN, S. {bockbonen, Belg.) in botany, 
a plant, by ſome reckoned a ſort of trefoil; but by 
Sinner ſuppoſed to be a kind of lupine, or pulſe. 
BUCKENHAMͤ, S. a town of Norfolk, with 3 
market on Saturdays, but no fairs. It is ſeated on 4 
flat, and had formetly a caſtle, which. is now demo- 
liſhed, It is twelve miles north-eaſt of Thetford, 
and ninety-ſeven north-north eaſt of London. Lat. 
52 deg. 30 min. N. Long. 1 deg. 10 min. E. 
BU CKET, S. (baquet, Fr.) a wooden veſſel re- 
ſembling one half of a barrel or pipe, fitted with a 
handle formed like a ſemicircle, and uſed to draw 
water out of a well; likewiſe a leathern veſſel of the 
ſame form uſed in fires to ſerve the engines with 
water . 
BUCKINGHAM, S. the chief town in 8 
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bamſhire, is ſeated low, and ſurrounded on all ſides 
except the north, by the river Ouſe, over which there 
are three ſtone bridges. It contains about three 
hundred houſes, and is governed by a bailiff and 
twelve capital burgeſſes ; ſends twa members to par- 
| liament, and has a market on Saturdays. It has a 
free ſchool and a county, gag! It has eight fairs,,on 
Monday ſeven-night after Epiphany, March 7, May. 
6, Thurſday in Whitſun-week, July 10, September 
4, October 2, and November 8; all for cattle. It 
is ſixteen miles north-weſt of Ayleſbury, and. ſixty 
northy-weſt of London. Long. o deg. 58 min, W. 
Lat. 51 deg. 50 min. N. : „ Foun! 5 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, S. is bounded on the 
E. by Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire and Middleſex; on 
the N. by Northamptonſhire, on. the W. by Ox- 
fordſhire, and on the S. by Berkſhire, which is ſepa- 
rated from it by the river Thames. It is forty-two 


geographical, or forty-ſeven meaſured miles in length, 


and twenty-three or twenty- ſix in breadth, It is in 
the dioceſe of London, contains one hundred and 
eighty- five pariſhes, and ſends fourteen members to; 
parliament. The moſt remarkable towns are, Buck - 
ingham, Oulney, Newport, Stoney Stratford, Win- 
flow, Ayleſbury, Ivingo, Wendover, Amerſham, 
High Wickham, Beaconsfield, Marlow, and Coln- 
brook, The rivers that water, this county are the 
Thames, the Coln, the Iſa, and the Ouſe. The 
air is generally good, eſpecially on Chiltern Hills. 

It produces fine corn and cattle, and in the vale of 

Ayleſbury the ſheep are of an extraordinary fize, 


with fine fleeces. The principal manufactures are 


paper and bone Jacg, d ie! HA IH 
UC'KLE, S. (boucl?, Fr.) an inſtrument made 

of a link of metal with a tongue and catch, uſed; to 
faſten the ſtraps. of the ſhoes, the harneſs of horſes, 
&, A curled lock of hair; or hair in a ſtate to 
%% nnn 
| To BU'CKLE, V. A. to faſten with a buckle, 
Figuratively, to marry, or join. Is this an age 
to buckle with a bride.” DxYD. To confine, uſed 
with the particle in. The ſtretching of a ſpan-— 
buckles in his ſum of age.” SHAK, Io comb a wig 
in curls ; to prepare hair for taking a cuil. 
To BUCKLE, V. A. {bucken, Teut. ) to bend or 
bow under a weight, uſed with under, Figuratively, 
to bend ones inclinations, to, apply, or attend to. 
5 Go buckle to the law.” Davp. „ eib 
BUC'KLER,, S. (beuclier, Fr.) a large pierce of 
defenſive armour, buckled: to the arm, and uſed by 
the ancients to defend their bodies from, the blows, 


were chingedfor the ſhield, which is of leſs dimenſions. 
BU'CKELERTHORN, S. in botany, a plant 

named Jikewiſe Chriſt's-thorn. 

. BU/TKMAST, S. the fruit of the beach-tree. 
BU'CKRAM, S. (bucherame, Ital.) a coarſe 

cloth made of hemp, gummed, calendered and dyed ; 

uſed by taylors to ſtiffen their | garments; and by 


+ packers to wrap up cloths, ſerges, &c. They are 
' ſometimes made of old ſheets or pieces of ſails 
gummed. <=] 
_ ..BU'/CERAMS, S. in botany, the ſame as the 
wild garlick. . ö i 
BU'/CKSHORN-PLANTAIN, S. in botany, a 
plant, called likewiſe harts-horn plantain. r 
BU CKTHORN, S. in botany, a plant called; 
| rhamnus, Lat. and neprun, Fr. It is ranged by Linnæus 
ia tha firſt ſect. of his 5th claſs, There are four ſpe- 
cies. The berries of the common ſort ate uſed in medi- 
cine, in the ſyrup of this name, which is eſteemed 
no bad purge in the dropſy, jaundice, and other 
cutaneous eruptions, but it has grown into diſrepute 
from the, mixtures of other berries. From the juice 
of the berry is likewiſe made a very fine green co- 
| lour, called by the French ver de vweſſie, which is 


9 


very much eſteemed hy miniature - painter. 

BU/CK-WHEAT), S. (buctweitx, Teut.) in 
botany, the fagopyrum and he/pixe, the flowers grow 
in a ſpike, or branched from the wings of the leaves; 
the cup is divided into five parts reſembling the petals 
of a flower, the ſeeds are black and three cornered. 
The ſpecies are two. 2 l 

BU COLIC, S. (from gwronw, Gr.) paſtoral 
poetry, ſuppaſed to be the moſt ancient ſpecies of 
poetry, to have had its original in Sicily, amid the 
mirth and diverſions of ſhepherds, to have been in- 
ſpired by love, and owing to leiſure. Theoctitus 
is the moſt famous writer in this ſpecies among the 
Greeks, but is ſuppoſed to be too coarſe in his ex- 
preſſions and ſentiments, Virgil copied him in 
Latin, but has run into the other extreme of being 
too polite, Mr. Pope, has followed him too cloſe 
to be looked on as an original, and has copied his 
politeneſs too nearly not to be involved in the ſame 
cenſure. Spencer, indeed, ſeems to have been as 
great a maſter in this as in allegorical poetry, his 
language, his ſentiments, are the exact copies of 
innocent ſimplicity, and his paſtorals, by keeping a 
due mean between the coarſe ruſticity of Theocritus, 
and the elegance of Virgil, have carried this ſpecies 
of poetry to as high a degree of perfection, as can 
' be remit 5 It would be a piece of injuſtice if Mr. 
Gay ſhould not be mentioned, together with Spencer, 
when he poſſeſſes ſo much of his ſpirit, and has ſo 
agreeably imitated his manner. X ; 
BUD, S. (batts, Belg. bouton, Fr.) in botany, 
the (mall ſwelling er prominencies on the bark of a. 
tree, which turn to ſhoots, Sc. In huſbandry, it 
ſigniſies a weaned calf of the firſt year, being ſo 
named from the budding of its horns. Figuratively, 
the beginning, firſt appearance, tender and imma- 
ture ſtate of a thing. Nip vice in the bud,” - 
Jo BUD, V. N. to ſwell with gems or little 
prominencies, applied to vegetables. To put forth 
ſhoots, Figuratively, to be in the bloom of youth. 
„ Young budding virgin,” SHAK, Actively, in 


| gardening, to innoculate by inſerting a bud into a 


5 * 3 tree. 
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tree. «Improved by budding upon a peach ſtock,” 


TEMPIE. | 4 


BU'DDESDALE, S. a town of Suffolk, with a 
market on Wedneſdays, and a fair on Holy Thurſ- 


days, for cattle and toys. It is ſeated in a valley, 
| head like a buffalo. Figuratively, dull, ſtupid, 


and its ſtreet takes in a good part of Ricking, all 


which together make up the town, for of itſelf it is“ 
. deavours to excite laughter by low jeſts and antic 


but a hamlet, having a ſmall chapel, and an en- 


dowed grammar-ſchool, to which belong certain 


ſcholarſhips, aſſigned to Bennet or Corpus Chriſti 


college in Cambridge, being the giſt of Sir Nichelas: | 


Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, It is thir- 
teen miles eaſt by-fouth of Thetford, and eighty- 
eight north-eaſt of London. 
BU'DDLE, S. a place where miners waſh their 
ore to fit it for the furnace. F . 
To BUDGE, V. N. (bouger, Fr.) to move, to 
quit a place. A low expreſſion. | - 
BU'DGE, S. the fur of a lamb dreſſed. 


BU'DGE, Adj. Af, furly, formal. . Thoſe 


budge doRors of the ſtoics,”” MiLToN. | 
U'DGET, S. (bougette, Fr.) a ſmall bag. Fi- 
ratively, the or boſom. In whoſe bo- 
om or budget, moſt of Perkin's ſecrets were laid up.“ 
That which * contained in a budget, a ſtore, or 
ſtock. *©*+ The fox's whole budget of inventions 


falle him.” L'Esrrarce. Uſed ſarcaſtically for 


a miniſter's plan for new taxes, in order to raiſe the 
certainly open his budget next Tueſday,” 
BU'FF, . 
after the manner of ſhamois; any ſkin dreſſed after 
the ſame manner as buff | | 
BU/FFALO, S. (Ital.) in natural hiftory, a 


wild animal, longer and higher, but in other re- 
ſpects like an ox, its horns are very broad, thin, and 
black, its body thick, and its hide very hard, its 


Hair is ſhort and black, very thick on its head, which 
is very ſmall in proportion to the reſt of its ö 
its tail having hardly any hair at all; it may 

tamed, and in Italy is worked in the plough. Its 
horns are uſed by the turners in beads for chaplets 


and ſnuff- boxes, its hide is uſed in coats for ſoldiers, | 


and its hair mixed with that of cows, is uſed for 
ſtuffing ſeats. 

BU'FFET, S. (boffetto, buffetto, Ital.) a blow on 
one fide of the head given with the fiſt, Figura- 
tively, indignity, perſecution or hardſhip. ** A 


man that fortune's buffets and rewards haſt taken,” 


SHARK. | 
BU'FFET, S. {buffette, Fr.) a kind of cupboard 
or cloſet formed with an arch at the top, and fur- 
niſhed with ſhelves, uſed to place china and plate in 
for ſhow and ornament, | | 
To BU'FFET, V. N. to ſtrike on the head with 
the hand; to box. Figuratively, 'to ſtrike any thing 
with the hand. Buf/zting the billows.” 
Uſed neuterly with the particle for, to box, or fight 
with the fiſts. If I might buffet for my love.“ 
SHAKESP, | 


a Jaugh from a company. 


— goon for proſecuting a war, &c, *©* Lord North | 
Wi 


the hide of a buffalo dreſſed in oil, | 
ing hern, a hunting horn. 


' BU'FFLE, s. see Buryato, which is moſt 


To BU'FFLE, V. N. (perhaps a corrupt ſpelling 


of baffle) to puzzle, to be at a loſs. 


BU'FFLE-HEADED, Adj. that which has 4 
BUFFOO N, S. (buſfene, Ital.) one who en- 
poſtures, A merry- andrew, a 8 One 
r.. 


who makes uſe of ſourrilous or indecent rail 


BUFFOO'NERY, S. the uſing low jeſts, ridi- 


aulous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order to extort 


BUG, S. (from bug, Brit.) an inſect of a roundiſh- 
flat form, a darkiſh red colour, which breeds in 
houſhold - ſtuff and beds, bliſters where it bites, is 
produced from a nit, and ſtinks when killed. Like- 
wiſe a flying inſet formed like a beetle, and named 
a May-bug, or May-fly, © Yet let me flap this buy 


with gilded wings.” Pore. Hence we may ſee the 

| propriety of the poet's aſcribing wings to this crea- 

ture, and at the ſame time vindicate him from John- 

| 3 in his Dictionary, who ſays that, 
* Wi 


are erroncouſij aſcribed to it.” N 


BUG, or BU G BEAR, S. an object which 


raiſes terror; a walking ſpectre; a ghoſt; generally 


applied to the imaginary terrors uſed to frighten 


children. 


BU'GGINESS, S. infeſted with bugs. 
BU/GGY, Adj. abounding with bugs. 


BU'GLE, or BUGLE-HORN, S. a ſmall 


7 7 


U:GLE, $. 3 ſhining bead, of a ernte 


form, and made of glaſs. - LIMO... 
BU/GLE, S. (bugula, Lat.) in botapy, a plant 


with a ſhort permanent empalement of one leaf, 
lightly eut into five parts. Fhis genus is ranged 


by Tournefort in the 4th ſeQion of his 4th claſs; 
and by Linnæus in the iſt ſection of his 14th. The 


ſpecies are four. The common ſort is greatly efteem- 


ed as vulnerary, and uſed both extetnally and in- 


ternally, | | 
. BU'GLOS, S. in botany, the herb named like- 


wiſe ox-tonge. 8 
To BUILD, V. A. (pronounced 51/4, the preter, 
I built or have built) to make or raiſe houſes, &c. 
' Figuratively, to raiſe on any thing as a ſupport or. 
foundation. 
dies.“ Donn R. To build on or upon, is to ground 
or eſtabliſh an opinion; to depend on; to reſt on. 
** A ſurer way than to build on the interpretations 
of an author.” Appis, | 


«© Love built on beauty ſqon. as beauty 


BU'ILDER, S. one who conſtructs or raiſes 


| houſes, Se. 


BUILDING, S. a fabric or place erected for 
ſhelter from the weather, for dwelling, or for the 
purpoſes of religion, ſecurity, or . 5 

BUL'B, S. (bulbus, Lat.) in botany, a thick root, 
nearly round ; of which there are two . 
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BU'LBACEOUS, Adj. the ſame as bulbous, but 
roper. 
* LBOUS, Adj, that which reſembles or con- 
tains a bulb, that which has a round root. 

To BU'LGE, V. N. (originally wrote bilge, 
which ſignified the lower part of a ſhip, from bilig, 
Sax.) to ſpring a leak by ſtriking the bottom on tome 
rock or place, which makes a hole, or forces off 
ſome of the timber; applied to a ſhip. To founder. 
To ſtick or jut out, uſed with the particle from. 
« Timber that. bulges from its bottom.“ Moxov. 

BULFINCH, S. a ſong bird ſo called; it is re- 
markable for its imitating wind muſic, particularly 
the flagellet. „ | 

BU'LIMY, (was, Gr.) in medicine an enor- 
mous appetite, attended with faintings and coldneſs 
at the extreme parts. The philoſophical tranſactions 
mention a perſon in this diſorder, who would eat an 
ordinary ſboulder of mutton at a meal, and would 
feed on ſowthiſtle, &c. but was cured by throwing 
up ſeveral worms of the length and thickneſs of a 
tobacco pipe. | 

BULK, S. (bulcke, Belg.) ſize, dimenſions, 
Uſed with the word people, & e, the greateſt part, and 
ſometimes, the vulgar. *©* Theſe wiſe men diſa- 
greed from the balk of the people.“ Freehold, Ne. 
51. The human frame. It did ſeem to ſhatter 
all his balk.” SHak. Applied to a ſhip, the whole 
ſpace in the hold for the ſtowage of goods; like- 
wiſe the cargo, To brea#bulk, is to open or unload 
any part of the cargo. | opt ESP 

U'LK, S. in building, a part of a building pro- 
jecting from the window, like a table, and uſed 
cither for placing commodities on, by way of ſhow ; 
or for porters to pitch their burthens. | 

BU'LKHEAD, S. partitions made with boards 
acroſs a ſhip. . - 

BUL'KINESS, S. the largeneſs of a thing; the 
greatneſs of ſize or dimenſions, _ 

BU'LKY, Adj. of great ſize or ſtature, | 

BULL, S. (bolle, or bal, Belg.) the male of 
black cattle, kept generally for propagating the ſpe- 
cies, Figuratively, a loud, noiſy, furious or dan- 

erous enemy. Many bulls have encompaſled me.“ 
Prat, xxii. 12. Any thing made in the form of a 
bull. Twelve brazen bulls under the baſis.” Jer, 
li. 20. In aſtronomy, one of the 12 ſigns of the 
Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in April, A 
| blunder or contradiction. It is what the Engliſh 
call a bull in the expreflion.” Por E. : 
BULL, S. (Bulle, Fr. bulla, Lat.) in eceleſiaſtic 
hiſtory, an inſtrument made out at the Roman or 
Pope's chancery ſealed with lead, and of the ſame 
nature with the edicts of ſecular princes. The ſeal 
preſents on one fide the heads of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and on the other the name of the Pope and 
the year of his pontificate, The bulls, which are 
written in an old Roman Gothic character, have the 


| — — 


leal ſuſpended by ſilken threads, if letters of grace 
13 


| 


* 


and favour; but, if letters of juſtice or executor ys * 


by an hempen cord. Golden bull, is an e ict, con- 
ſtitution, or the magna charta of the empire, drawn 
up by the celebrated Bartoli, eſtabliſhed by the em- 
peror Charles IV. in an aflembly of the ſtates at 

Nuremburg in 1356. lt is called gellen from the 


gold ſeal, in the form of a Pope's bull, ſuſpended 


by threads of yellow and red ſilk; on one tide of 

which is the emperor fitting on his throne, and on 

the other the capital of Rome. | 
BU'LL-BAITING, S. the worrowing or teazing, 


a bull by ſetting dogs on it; a cruel diverſion (if it 
may be called a diverſion) and now very little. 
' practiſed, 


BU'LL-DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a ſtrong 


make, round head, noted for never quitting its hold, 


| whenever it has faſtened,” and uſed in baiting bulls, 
which they generally ſeize by the noſe and pin to 


the ground: even among the Romans they were 


famous for their great ſtrength, as appears from 


Claudian's magnique taurorum 4 colla Britarni ; 
* England's huge breed of ſtrength enough to 
break——the-neck of bull;.” Yet it muſt be ob- 


' ſerved that their qualities are local; and that they 


degenerate when tranſported to a foreign country. 


U'LLET, S. (boulet, Fr.) an iron or leaden 


ball or ſhot, uſed to load guns with. According to 


Mr. Durham, a bullet ſhot out of a great gun flies 
a mile in a little above 17 half ſeconds, and reckon- 
ing the ſun's diſtance 86051398 Engliſh miles, 
would be 321 years in its paſſage to it, in its full . 
force, Red. hot bullets are heated in a forge and uſed 
to ſet a place on fire, containing. combuſtibles. 
Hellow bullets, are made cylindrical, with an opening 
and fuſce at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, 
when in the ground it burſts, and has the ſame effect 
as a mine, Chain-bullets are two bullets joined by a 
chain three or four feet long; branch-bullets, two 
balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix inches apart; 
and tuo headed bullets, named likewiſe angeles, are 
the two halves of a bullet joined by a bar or chain; 
they are chiefly uſed in ſea- fights to cut the rigging, 
maſts, &c. . | 
BU'LL-FINCH, S. (See b»/finch) in natural 
hiſtory, a ſmall bird, which has neither ſong nor 
whiſtle of its own, but famous for learning either by 
the mouth or flagellet. 2 | 
BU'LL-HEAD, S. figuratively, a ſtupid perſon, 
In natural hiſtory, a fiſh called the miller's thumb. 
BULLINGBROKE, or BOLINGBROKE, 8. 
a ſmall town of Lincolnſhire, with a market on 
Tueſdays. It is ſeated at the ſpring head of a river 
which falls into the Witham, and en low ground. 
It was formerly of note for its caſtle, but more for 
being the birth place of Henry IV. ſurnamed Henry 
of Bullingbroke. It is now but an indifferent town, 
and che market is ſmall. It is 133 miles north of 
London. | : 
BULL-TROUT, - a ſpecies of trout abounding 
88 5 in 
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in Northumberland, exceeding thoſe of the ſouth, 


both in length and breadth, 

BU'LL-WEED, S. in botany, a plant named 
likewiſe the knapoeed. iT: 

BU'LLACE, S. (formerly ſpelt bull:s, from boule 
or boulet, a ſmall globe) in botany, a ſour wild plum, 
of a globular form, and lemon colour. | 

BU'LLION, S. (billon, Fr. billion, Span.) gold 


and filver in the maſs, neither wrought nor coined; 


ſo named either when they are firſt (melted from the 


ore, or after they are refined and caſt into ingots, | 


or bars. | 
BULLTVTION, S. (from bullio, Lat.) the ſtate of 

a thing when boiling. | he | 
BU'LLY, S. (from bull, becauſe thoſe who were 

intruſted with the pope's bulls uſed to behave in a 


proud, haughty or inſolent manner) a .perſon who | 


makes uſe of threatening expreſſions, and inſolent be- 
haviour, with great ſhew of courage, but poſſeſſed 
of as great cowardice, 
perſon who attends a ſtrumpet, eſpouſes her quarrels, 
and protects her from thoſe whom ſhe has provoked 
to give her a drubbing. 

To BULLY, V. A. to behave with noiſy inſo- 
lence and perſonated courage, in order to frighten a 
perſon into any meaſures or compliance. 
 BU'LLRUSH, S. (from bull, implying large, and 
ruſh, ſee BULL) a large ruſh, growing in the ſea, 
rivers, and in moiſt places, 
in Holland are planted there in order to prevent the 


water from waſhing away the earth; they grow very | 


high, are cut in the ſummer, and uſed by the inha- 
birants in making baſkets, | | 
BU'/LWARK, S. (bohwerch, Belg.) a fortification 
or baſtion, Figuratively, a ſecurity or protection. 
To BU'LWARK, V. A. to fortify or ſtrengthen 
a town by proper works. No bulwark'd town.” 
Appis. This verb is ſeldom uſed in any other tenſe 
than that in the quotation, and ſeems to have no 


bother authority. 


BU'M, S. (bemme, Belg. boem, F.) that part of 
the poſteriors on which a perſon ſits, Uſed in com- 
poſition to convey the idea of reproach, or ſomething 


jow and deſpicable, as in the following word, bum- 


2 

BUY M- BAILIFF, S. a perſon employed to exe- 
cute a Writ, or arreſt a perſon ; a barlifF of the meaneſt 
ſort. 

BU MK IN, S. (bromten, Belg.) a perſon who has 
not had the b ncfht of a polite education, but is 
groſs in his conceptions, rude or unpoliſhed in his 
behaviour, and void of experience with re ſpect to the 
world, A ruſtic, or clown. 

 BU'/MP, S. a ſwelling occaſi ned by a blow. 

To BU'MP, V. A. to kick a perſon, or ſtrike 


with the knee in the breech. 


' BU'MPER, S. a cup or glaſs filled up to the 


brim, or a+ full as it can hold, 


BU'MPEIN, S. See Bonk ix. | 


BU/NCH, S. (bugno, Ital.) any prominence, hard 
knob, or ſwelling, riſing above the ſurface of 3 
thing, Many things of the ſame kind growin 
together; a cluſter, applied to vegetables, « A 
bunch of grapes,” Several things collected or tied 
together at one of their extremities, 4 Burch of 
keys.” Locks. Any thing Sollected together in a 
' knot, ſo as one of the extremities may be at libert 
and free from bandage. ** A bunch of hairs dif, 
coloured diverſly.” | 85 95 
To BU“ NCH, V. A. to grow in knobs or protu- 
berances, to ſwell, Uſed with out. ** Bunching aut 
into a large round knob.” Woopw. 

 BUNCH-BACKED, Adj. having hunches on 
the back; hump-backedz crooked, owing to the 
: diſlocation of the back or ſhoulder bones, 
BUNDLE, S. a parcel of goods, or collection 


In low language, uſed for a | 


Thoſe on the ſea banks 


of things tied or wrapped together, including the 
' ſecondary idea of being eaſily portable. N 
To BUNDLE, V. A. to tie or wrap ſeveral 
things together. Figuratively, to be included or 
collected together; to be comprehended or con- 
nected, applied to the ideas of the mind, and uſed 
with vp or together. © Several things will not be 
. bundled up together, under our terms or ways of 
' ſpeaking.” | | 1 | 
BU/NG, S. (bing, Brit.) a ſtopple of wood, 
cork, &c. for the bung-hole of a caſk, — _ 
To BU'NG, V. A. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at its 
' largeſt vent, or hole. = . 
BUN GA, S. a town in Suffolk, having a market 
on Thurſdays, and two fairs; on May 14, for 
horſes and lean cattle, and on September 25, for 
hops and petty chapmen. It is ſeated on a ſpot well 
' watered by. the river Waveney, which ſeparates. it 
from Norfolk. It has two pariſh churches, one of 
which is a handſome ſtrudture, and near it are the 
ruins of a famous nunnery, in the middle of the town. 
The market is very great for corn, which is brought 
out of Norfolk, and here is a grammar-ſchool, with 
ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college, Cambridge. 
The women are chiefly employed in knitting worſted 
ſtockings, It is thirty miles north-by-eaft of Ipſ- 
wich, and one hundred and ſeven north-eaſt of Lon- 
don. Long. 1 deg. 30 min, E. Lat. 52 deg. . 
25 min. N. nn: | . 
BU'NG-HOLE, S. a large round hole in a barrel, 
by which it is filled, e 
To BU'NGLE, V. N. to perform any thing in 
a clumfy, awkward manner. Uſed actively, to botch. 
BUN'GLE, S. a botch; an awkward and clumſy 
performance. | Ss 
' BU'NGLER, S. (bwngler, Brit.) à bad work- 
man, one who does a thing in an ignorant, awkward, 
or clumſy manner. „ | 
BU'NGLINGLY, Adv. clumſfily, ignorantly, or 
awkwardly. Told 
BU'NN, S. (bunnelo, Span.) in paſtry, a cake, com- 
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poſed of yeaſt, flower, and carraway ſeeds. 
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BU'NT, S. (corrupted, according to Skinner, 
from bent) the middle part of a ſail formed into a bag 
or pouch that it may contain more wind. Hence the 
bunt holds much leeward wind, for the ſail hangs too 


much to leeward. Bunt lines, are (mall lines faſten- 


cd to the foot and reeved through little blocks, ſeized 


to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt up the bunt of the ſail, 
that it may be furled. with greater eaſe. 
To BUNT, V. N. to ſwell, uſed with the par- 
ticle out. „ r 
BUNT ER, S. a cant word) a woman who picks 
up rags in the ſtreet; uſed figuratively, as a term of 


. 


reproach, to convey the idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, | 


and low-lived creature, | 
BU'NTING, S. a bird of the lark kind. 


BUNTINGFOROD, S. a ſmall thoroughfare town 


of Hertfordſhire, with a market on Mondays, and 


two fairs; on June 29, . and November 30, for | 


pedlar's ware. It is ten miles north of Hertford, and 
thirty- one north of London. 


BU OV, S. (pronounced boy, boye, Fr. boya, Span.) | 


a piece of wood or cork, and ſometimes an empty 
barrel well cloſed, floating on the water, tied to a 
cable faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in order to 
inform pilots and mariners where anchors are dropp- 
ed in the harbours, where the wrecks of ſhips are 
ſunk, together with ſhallow places, ſandbanks, and 

other impediments. The maſt buoy is made of a 
piece of maſt or other piece of wood, which ſtands 
out of the water, 


To BU'OY, V. A. to raiſe above the ſurface of 
the water; to keep afloat, | Uſed with the particle 
up. Figuratively, to keep any prineiple or thing 
from ſubſiding, or ſinking under oppreſſion. ** Preſ- 
bytery was lately bouy'd wp in Scotland by the like 
artifice.“ K,. CHARLES. Tocauſe a thing to aſcend 
by its ſpecific lightneſs, ©** Heat enough in the air 
to continue its aſcent, and buoy it up.” Neuterly, 
to float, Figuratively, to ſurmount or get the better 
of all difficulties and impediments.  ** Riſing merit 
will buoy up at laſt.” Pops. | | 

BUO'YANCY, S. a quality of floating; or that 
quality which prevents a thing from ſubſiding, ſink- 
ing, or deſcending. ** The winged - tribes owe 
their flight and buoyancy to it.“ DERHAM. 

BUO'YANT, Adj. that which keeps a thing 
floating ; light; that which will not ſink, * 
tively, that which animates, or keeps froin dejection. 
* His vivid nerves ſo full of bucyant ſpirits,” 
TromsoN. 


BUR, 8. {bourre,. Fr.) the head of a plant 


covered with prickles, ſomewhat like the briſtles of 


an hedge-hog, which ſticks wherever it is caſt, 
BU'RDELAIS, S. (Fr.) in botany, a kind of 
grape. 


BURDEN, S. (ſpelt more properly burthen, of | 
byrthen, Sax.) a load, ſuppoſed to be as much as a | 


man or horſe can carry; figuratively, a difficulty, 


Buoy is ſometimes uſed for a ſea | 
mark, which ſhews the dangers of difficult paſſages. | 


oppreſſion, affliction, or any thing that affects ® 
| perſon with wearineſs, or beconics irkſome: The 
number of tons, or weight a ſhip can carry: In trade 
applied to ſteel 180 lb. weight; a prophely denounc- 
ing calamities and afflictions. This burden con- 
cerning the prince.“ Ex. ek. xii. 10. The duties re- 
quired = goſpel diſpenſation, ** My burden is 
light.“ Matt. xi. 30. In muſic, the drone or baſs 
of an organ, bagpipe, &c. and the pipe or ſtring 


| burthen of a ſong. 
To BUR'DEN, to load ; to encumber, or put a 


{ perſon to great expence. | did not burden you.” 
2 Cor. xii, 16. | 


BU'RDENER, S. one who loads; figuratively, 
an oppreflor, 3 


| heavy; figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, irkſome, 

B 'RDENSOM „Adj. applied to a very preſſing 
load on the body; figuratively, applied to aMictions, 
or the trouble one perſon gives another, afflicting 
the mind with great anxiety and diſtreſs. 


weight or heavineſs; figuratively applied to calami- 
ties and inconveniencies, the uneaſineſs they occaſion 
in the bearing, 3 | 
\ BURE AU, S. (Fr. pronounced burz) a cheſt of 
| drawers, with the top ſloping like a deſk, and 
furniſhed with pigeon holes to keep writings in, 
BUR FORD, S. a town in Oxfordſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs; one on July 5, 
| for horſes, ſheep, cows, and ſmall wares, and another 
on September 25, for cheeſe and toys. It is ſcated 
on an aſcent by the river Windiuſh, and is a cor- 
poration, governed by two bailiffs and ſub-officers. 
| It is noted for a cuſtom obſerved here of making a 
dragon, and carrying it up and down the ſtreeis on 
Midſummer eve; but the original of this cuſtom is 
| very uncertain, This town lies near the downs, 
| which is much frequented at the time of the horſe- 
races, and is remarkable for the making ſaddles, It 
is fifty-eight miles north-by-eaſt of Salisbury, and 
eighty- on: weſt-by- north of London. 
BUR'GAGE, S. (from burg.) in law, a tenure 
proper to cities and borough towns, whereby lands 
are held of the king or other lord at a certain yearly 
rent. s | 
BU'RGAMOT,, S. (bergamotte, Fr.) a ſpecies of 
mellow juicy pcar, : 


| BU'RGEOIS, 8. (Bourgeois, Fr.) a citizen or 


burgeſs. In printing the following type: 


« Do unto others, as you would they thquid do unto you.” 

 BU'RGESS, S. (bourgeois, Fr.) an inhabitant of 

a borough or city.; or a repreſentative of a borough 
town in parliament, 


BU'/RGH, S. a corporate town or burrough. 

BU'RGHER, S. one who has the right of a eiti- 
Zen, or a vote for a parliament-man. | 

| | | BU'RGHER 


which ſounds it; heuce the words, which are re- 
peated at the end of every ſtanza, are called the 


BU RDENO US, S. that which makes a load 


' BU'RDENSOMENESS, S. applied to loads, 
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- . corpſe, or other thing out of ſight. 
the burter of the dead. SHAK.” 
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office of a burgher. 


BUR'GLAR, 5, one who is guilty of the crime 


of houſe- breaking. 


BUR'/GLARY, S. (burg-brice, Sax.) in png : 


felonious breaking and entergig a perſon's boule in 


the night-time, with an intent to commit ſome fe- 


happen in the day-time it is then called 1 
ing, by way of diſtinction. A reward of 40 ]. is 
given for apprehending perſons guilty of this crime, 
by 5 Ann. c. 31. | 
che towns of Holland, Flanders, and Germany, and 
anſwers to an alderman and ſheriff in London. In 
Amſterdam they are elected by thoſe who have been 
burgomaſters themſelves, they diſpoſe of all offices, 
keep the key of the bank, which is never open but 
when one or more of them is preſent ; ie 
is about 500 guilders per annum, they are attended 
by a numerous retinue of penſioners on all public 


occaſions, and all their feaſts, public entertainmeats, 


&c. are defrayed out of the common treaſury. . 


BUR'GRAVE, or BURGGRAVE, S. (burg- 
graff, Teut.) the hereditary* governor of a caſtle or 


fortified town in Germany. 1 

BU RIAL, S. the interring or placing a dead body 
in the ground. Figuratively, the placing any thing 
in the earth, or under the water. We uſe 


them for the burials of natural bodies.“ Bacon. 
The burial ſervice, is an office of the church, per- 


formed at the grave, apd interment of one of its 
members. Its folemnity and gravity, the judicious 
arrangement of its. ſeveral parts, and the propriety 


of thoſe portions of ſcripture uſed on this occaſion, - 


muſt convey a high idea of the abilities and piety of 
the compoſers, and when duly attended to in its per- 
formance, or delivered with that pathos and ſolem- 
nity, which its awful periods require, muſt draw 
tears from the eyes, plant daggers in the heart, and 
like the ſound of the Archangel's trumpet, awaken 
the moſt obdurate ſinner.to ſeriouſneſs. | 
 BU'RIER, S. he that places or inters a corpſe in 
a grave, Figuratively, that which removes any 
% Darkneſs be 
; Seldom uſed. _ 
BU*RINE, S. (Fr.) a tool uſed by engravers to 
make their marks, or etch on metals: An engraving 
tool. A graver. : TILE 
| BUR'LESQUE, S. (burleſco, Ital.) a droll, ludi- 
crous kind of poetry, wherein both perſons and 
things are repreſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as 


to excite laughter: It ſeems to have been invented 


by Berna an Italian, and from Italy paſſed into 
France, where it became ſo much the reigning taſte, 
that in the year 1649, appeared a book entitied the 
paſſion of our Saviour in burleſque verſe ; we mention 
this irreverent title only to brand it with its proper 
degree of infamy and deteſtation, and to warn thoſe 


. BU'RGHERSHIP, s. the. digaity, privilege or 


BUR'GOMASTER, S. the chief magiſtrate. of 


a 
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BU RL V, Adj. tall 


of light 
made of looking-glaſſes, are much more powerful 


—— 
2 — 


who are bought with ſuch an invaluable price, as 
the blood of the Son of God, from being guilty of 
a crime which muſt. be attended with horror, and 
productive of miſery too great for conception. The 


| beſt piece of Engliſh burleſque poetry, is Butler's 
' Hudibras, and is like to continue ſo unleſs ſome ex- 


traordinary genius ſhould tread in his footſteps, and. 
cultivate a ſpecies , of, compoſition, which our beſt 


authors have read with rapture, but never had the 


* 


hardineſs to rival. 


' Te BURLE'SQUE, V. A. to turn to ridicule; 


to repreſent a perſon or 


thing in a ludicrous and ridi- 
culous manner. 5 


% 


ll or over-grown, applied to 
ſtature: of large dimenſions, or very wide, applied 


to breadth, High ſounding, ſwelling, or pompous, 


applied to ſtile. The orator's own burly way of 
nonſenſe.” CowI EX. ——_ 


* 1 


TO BURN, V. A. 


( preter, 1 burnt, or 1 have 


| burnt) to conſume or deltroy by fire; to occaſion a 


wound by fire or any hot ſolid body; neuterly, to 
be ſer on fire, to kindle ; figuratiyely, to ſhine as if 
in fleme. The barge, like a burniſh'd throne, 
burnt on the water,” SHAK. To be violently agi- 
tated, or inflamed by paſſion; to make the cheeks 
glow with heat, or conſume with latent fire. That 
burning ſhame dgetains him from his. Cordelia.” 
SHAK, To be hot. Like a young hound upon a 


burning ſcent,” DRYD. | 


BU'RN, S. a wound or hurt received from fire, 
BU'RNER, S. one who deſtroys, conſumes, or 
places a thing in fire. „ 5 
BURNHAM, S. a town of Norfolk, with a 
ood market on Mondays and Saturdays, and two 
Rice z on March 15, for cheeſe, and on Auguſt 1, 


| for horſes, &c. It is ſeated not far from the ſea, It 
is 129 miles north-north-eaſt of London. 


BU'RNING, S. the action of fire on ſome ſub⸗ 


ſtance, whereby the minute parts are forced from 
each other, put into violent motion, and ſome of 


them aſſuming the. nature of fire themſelves, fly off 
to their proper ſphere, while others either aſcend in 
5 or are reduced to aſhes. Figuratively flame, 

or fire. VET 5 
BU'RNING-GLASS, S. a.convex glaſs which 
collects the rays of the'ſun into a point, where wood, 
or other. combuſtible matter being placed, is ſet on 
fire. As a wood fire is 35 times greater than that 
of the ſummer-ſun, a glas muſt condenſe the 5 
5 times to burn. The burning-glaſles 


than thoſe made by lenſes or glaſſes, that tranſmit 
the rays of light through them. 


To BU'RNiSH, V. A. (burnir, Fr.) to poliſh 


any metal or other ſubſtance ſo as to make it. ſhine, 


Neuterly, to grow bright or gloſly ; to ſhine with 

ſplendour. _ Hf 
To BU RNISH, V. N. to grow or ſpread out. 

Seldom uſed. e : 


BUR. 
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 BU'RNISHER, S. one who burniſhes or poliſhes : 
An inſtrument uſed by poliſhers, made of the fineſt 
ſteel, poliſhed on a wheel till it is as bright as a 
looking-glaſs; that which is. uſed in burniſhing gold 
and ſilver is made round, ſometimes with one, and 
ſometimes with two handles: An engraver's bur- 
niſher is about fix inches long, on one fide in the 
ſhape of a heart with a long point, made round, not 


very thick or ſharp, the other end is of iron reſem- | 


bling the head of a dart with three angels, ſharp on 
three ſides ; it is likewiſe named a grater. Book- 
binders uſe a dog's tooth to burni 
their books, and gilders the ſame, or elſe a wolf's 
tooth, blood-ſtoune, tripoli, a piece of white wood, 
cer MCs. oa 3 | 

- BU'RNISHING, S. the poliſhing gold and ſilver, 
Kc. to make them ſmooth, gloſſy, bright or ſhining. 
| BURNLEY, S. a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Saturday, and five fairs; on March 6, 
Eaſter-eve, May 13, July 19, and October 11, all 


for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, The market is | 


ond for cattle and proviſions, and it is 209 miles 
north-north- weſt of London. 

BU'RNT, participle paſſive, of burn. 

BU RR, S. the lube, or lap of the ear; likewiſe 


- a ſweet- bread of meat, eſpecially that of veal. 
| BU'RRAS-PIPE, S. among ſurgeons, uſed to 


keep vitriol, precipitate, or other corroding powders 


ia. | 
BU'RREL, S. (beurre, Fr.) in gardening, a 
ſpecies of pear, called likewiſe the red batter pear, 
from its ſmooth, delicious, ſoft pulp. : 
BU'RREL-FLY, S. (bourreller, Fr.) in natural 
hiſtory, a winged inſet very troubleſome to cattle, 
called likewiſe the ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. 2 
BU'RREL-SHOT', S. (from burreler, Fr.) in 
gunnery, a fort of caſe ſhot ; or ſmall bullets, nails, 
ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c. put into caſes,. to be 
diſcharged from a piece of ordnatice, ; 


BU'RROCK, S. a ſmall wear or dam in a river, | 


where wheels are laid for catching fiſh. 


the edges of 


”= 


—_ 


| 


into the room.” 


with a market on Tueſday. 


free a paſſage, with the particle out. To begin an 
action, including the idea of violence. Uſed with 
into. © She buiſts into tears.” Applied to motion 
into a place. To come in ſuddenly, „ She bur/f 
| Uſed actively, to break, ſeparate 
or diſunite with ſuddenneſs and violence. ; 
BO RST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of a thing 
with violence, attended with noiſe, An exploſion, 
Figuratively, a ſudden and violent action of any 
5 OO 2 | 
BU'RST, or BuRSTEN, (participle of burſt) in 
ſurgery, applied to one who has a rupture, ; 
BU'RSTENNESS, S. the effects of a rupture; 
the ſtate of a thing that is burſt; the ſtate of a perſon 
aMlited with a rupture. ' 
BU/RSTWO'#RT, S. in botany, the hernia, 
To BURTHEN,V.A. ! See Bux DEREN: this is the 
BURTHEN, S. molt proper ſpelling. 
BUR TON-UPON-TRENT, S. a town in 
Staffordſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, and four 
fairs; on April 5, for horned cattle and horſes; on 
Holy Thurſday for horned cattle ; on July 16, for 


toys; and on October 29, for horhed cattle and 


horſes. This town conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, 
which runs on the ſide of the river to the bridge, 
where the abbey flood, It is noted for its fine biidge 
over the Trent, which is five hundred and fifteen 


| yards in length, and has thirty-ſeven arches, all built 
with free- ſtone. Here the river is navigable for barges, 
by which means they ſend their ale to London. 


Burton ale is greatly celebrated, but there are other 
places in Staffordſhire that have as good, if not 
better. It is eighteen miles caſt of Stafford, and 123 


north - by- weſt from London. 


BURTON, S. a ſmall town in Weſtmoreland, 
| It is ſeated in a valley 
near the great hill called Farleton Knot-hill, It is 
eleven miles north of Lancaſter, and 245 north-north= 
welt of London. 6 | 


BURTON STATHER, S. a town in Lincoln- 


ſhire, with a market on Mondays, ſeated on the 


banks of the rent, and is 159 miles north-by-weſt 
of London, 5 3 | 
© BU'RY,S. a town in Lancaſhire, with a market 
on Thurſday, and ſour f, irs; on March 5, May 3, 


BU RROW, BERG, BURG, BU'RGH, S. a 
corporate-town, which ſends members to parliament, 
and formerly applied only to fortified places. The 
holes made in the ground by rabbets. | 


To BU/RROW, (from bur, Sax.) to make holes 
in the ground like rabbits; figuratively, to hide or 
dury like a rabbet in its burrow. - | | 
- BU'RSAR, S. (burfarius, Lat.) an officer in a 
college, who receives its monies, and keeps its ac- 
counts; a treaſurer. In Scotland a ſtudent ſent to 
the univerſities by each preſbytery, from whom they 
have a ſmall annual allowance for four years, reſem- 
bling the exhibitioners at Oxford. 


BU'RSE, S. ( bourſe, Fr.) an exchange, or place | 


where merchants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs. 
To BU'RST, v. N. (preter. I burſt, have burſt, 


i burſten to ſeparate or fly aſunder with violence. 
To quit, or break away, with che particle from. To 


© 


* 


ſecond Thurſday after Whit-Sunday, and Septem- 
ber 18, for herned cattle, horſes, and woolen cloth. 
It is a populous town, and carries on a large manu- 
facture of bays, and is eight miles north of Man- 
cheſter, and 195 north weſt of London. | 

To BU'RY V.A.( pronounced by the Londoners 
berry, from birian, Sax.) to inte a corpſe in a grave, 
To inter with funeral rites, o cover with earth. 
Figuratively, to conceal or hide. 3 

BURY, St. EDMUND's, S. a corporation town 
in Suffolk, with a market on Wedneſdays. It is 
ſeated near a ſmall river, running on the eaſt- ſide of 


it, which becomes navigable as it advances towards 
Lynn. It was formerly famous for its abbey, which 


TT Tl ſurpaſted 


made a perſon's whole ſtudy 
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ſurpaſled all others“ in England. It had three 
churches in its yard, two of which are yet ſtanding 
and aie handſome churches, The aſſizes for the 
county and tlie quarter: ſeſſions, for the liberty of 
St. Edmund's, are uſually kept here. It is governed 
by an alderman, a recorder, twelve capital burgeſſes, 
and twenty - four common council-men. 
two members to parliament. There is a very good 
grammar-ſchool. The houſes are well-built, but 
e uneven. It has only one fair for mil- 


It ſends 


inery goods, butter, and cheeſe, but it continues 


for a fortnight. 
market, and ſeventy- four north- north-weſt of Lon- 
don. Long. o deg. 36 min. E. Lat. 52 deg. 
20 min. N. | 365 
 BU'RYING-PLACE, S. a place ſet apart for 
intering dead bodies. A church-yard. | 
.B'USH, S. (buiſſon, Fr.) a thick ſhrub. The 
branch of a tree, hung before a door, to ſhew that 
54 are ſold. , ** Good/wine needs no buſh,” 
HAK. „ Sn WW 
To BU'SH, to grow th ck; to grow in a great 
number cloſe together. >=: 5 4a | 
" BU'SHEL, S. ( buſellus, Low Lat.) adry meaſure, 
containing eight gallons, or four pecks, A great 
vantity ; derived from buſchel, Teut. a bundel. 
he buſhels of a cart wheel, are pieces of iron, within 
the hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing ; 
of bouche, Fr. a mouth. 


It is fourteen miles eaſt of New- 


_ BUSHY, * full of branches, but ſhort; thick 


of branches. Figuratively, ſhort but growing in 
great numbers. A thick buſhy beard.” Apps. 
Abounding in buſhes. ** The buſty plain.” Dzvyp. 


- BU'SILESS, Adj. without employ ; at leiſure; | 
not engaged in any employment. 


Figuratively, 

without the fatigue which attends buſineſs. * Moſt 

61 jileſs when I do it.” SHAKE. | | 
BU'SILY, Adj. in an officious inquiſitive manner, 


© If too buſi they ſhould enquire.” DryD, With 
i 


an air of active importance and ſeeming hurry, from 


"i Was of buſineſs. 
8 


BU'SINESS, S. (pronounced Biſneſ+ or bizneſs,) 
employment, a man's peculiar trade or profeſſion. 
In the plural, affairs, or concerns. After make or 


ment, „made it his buſineſs to laſh the faults of other 
writers.“ Apis. Joined with have or had, a reaſon 


a propriety, ** What buſineſs had the tortoiſe among 
the clouds.” L'zsTR. After do, propriety, ſervice, 
advantage, or a means of attaining an end. A 
perp<tual ſpring will not do their buſineſs.” BENT. 


To ds a man's buſineſs, is a low and familiar phraſe, 


for killing, deſtroying or ruining him. 
BU SK, S. ( buſque, Fr.) a piece of ſteel or whale- 


bone worn at the ſtomacher of a woman's ſtays, in 


order to keep them in the proper form and ſtrengthen 
them. | | 


OI 


lth 


| BU'SKIN, S. (bieten, or breſten, Belg.) a kind 


of ſhort boot worn by the ancients, covering the 
foot and leg as far the middle, laced: or faſtened: 
before: Its ſole was fo thick, that it made a perſon 
conſiderably taller, was worn by the dramatic per. 


| formers in tragedy, and diſtinguiſhed from the ſock 


worn in comedy, which was of a thiner ſole and 
conſequently lower. Figuratively, tragedy, © Gar- 
rick ſhone in all the variety of characters that the 
ſtage could afford, and was no leſs admired. in the 


, ſock than in the buſtin.“ 


 BUYSS, S. (bus, Ir.) a ſalute given by the lips, 
attending a ſmacking ſound, and familiar endęar- 
ment; diſtinguiſhed from a 4%, which is a bare 
touch of the lips, and given with a greater ſhew of 
diſtance or ceremonious kindneſs. Authors without 
attending to this diſtinction uſe them prom;ſcuouſly, 
looking on buſs as a low term to convey the ſame 


| idea as a kiſs. In fiſhery, a fmall veſſel from 48 to 60 


9 


and peculiar employ- | 


that may be aſſigned for any meaſure or undertaking, | 


tons burthen, uſed in the herring fiſhery, with two 
ſmall ſheds or cabbins at each end, that at the prow 
ſerving for a kitchen; derived from buſſe, Teut. 
To BU'SS, to ſalute a perſon with the lips. Fi- 
guratively, to touch, +: Yond towers whoſe wanton 
tops do 71 the clouds.” SHAK. „ | 
BUS T, (bufto, Ital.) in ſculpture, the figure of a 
perſon in rel.evo, containing only the head, ſhoulders, 
and ſtomach, without the arms, uſually placed on a 
pedeftal or conſole. The [Italians uſe the term for 
the trunk of a human body, from the neck to the 
hips. 88 8 
BU/STARD, 8. (biftarde, Fr.) a wild turkey, ſo 
called from its difficulty in flying and raiſing itſelf 
from the ground, on account of its weight. d 
To BU'STLE, V. N. to ſet about a thing with 
activity; to make a great noiſe or ſtir about any 
thing. ; 6 
BU'STLE, S. a hurry of buſineſs, a noiſe or 
tumult, 499 „ 
BU'STLER, S. an active, ſtirring, induftrious 
man. . „ 
BU SV, Adj. engaged in any employment. Active, 
diligent, olficious, Co ling Nh hit that do not 
_— a perſon ; this ſenſe is derived from bi/igare, 
tal. | . EE 
To BU'SY, V. A. to keep a perſon employed. 
To employ ; uſed with the particles about and with. 
« The idea it is buſied about.” Locks, © Bu 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels.” SHAK, 
BU'SY-BODY, S. an officious perſan, medling 
with the concerns of other people; offering affiſt- 
- ance without being welcome, and giving advice 
without being aſked, | 8 3 
BU'T, Conj. (butan, Sax.) when- it diverts or 
breaks off the thread of a diſcourſe, ſo as to purſue 
a different topic, it intimates a ſtop of the mind, 
and fignifies, howbeit. But to ſay no more. 
When applied to limit or reſtrain the ſenſe to what is 
expreſſed, excluſive of all others, it ſignifies only. I 


ſaw but two planets.” When uſed to imply a thing 5 
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be'otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it ſignifies/ yet, or 
nevertheleſs. '** You pray, but it is not that Gon 
would bring you to the true religion.” Joined with 
did or had, it denotes on. Did but men con- 


ſider. TiLLOH. When uſed to introduce the minor | 


of a ſyllogiſm it only implies that the latter propoſi- 
tion ſhould be joined to the former; and may be 
changed for now.”” All animals have ſenſe, /ut a 
dog is an animal. After a comparative noun it has 
the force of than, no ſooner up, but he privately 
opened the gate.“ Guard. N. 167. After the 
auxiliary verb be, preceded by a negative it implies 
otherwiſ: than, „It cannot be but nature has 
ſome director.“ Hooker, After the words dowbt, 
queſtion, or other terms implying uncertainty, if pre- 
ceded by a negative, it. implies that the excepted 
clauſe, which follows, is an object of the higheſt 
aſſurance 'and confidence, and may be changed for 
that, which is ſometimes expreſſed with it. There 


is no doubt but the king of Spain will reform, &c.” | 


Appis. ©** They made no account, but that the 
navy, &c.” Bacon. Joined. with an adverb or 
noun expreſſive of time, it confines, limits, or re- 


ſtrains the action, or any thing mentioned to the |, 
period exprefſed, Joined with for it implies without, 


or had it not been for. And but for miſchief you 
| had died for ſpite.” DRYDp. After a negative or 


queſtion implying a negative, it denotes an exception, 


or except. Who can it be, ye gods, but perjured 
Lycon ?” SmiTH's Phæd. | 

BU'T, S. (bout, Fr.) a limit, or boundary, ſeldom 
uſed, In ſea language, the end of anyplank, which 
joins to another on the outſide of a ſhip under water, 

BU'T-END, S. the broad or blunt end of a 
thing, or the end on which it reſts, ; | 

BU'/TCHER, S. the « is pronounced long 
2 of cattle in the market, or in his own houſe. 
It is indeed ſtrange that the act 4 Henry VII. c. 3. 


Which forbids any butcher to ſlay beaſts within 
the walls of the city of London, on pain of forfeit- 


ing 12d. or 8d. for, every cow or other beaſt ;” | 


ſhould be evaded and never put in execution, though 
it is plain that nothing could contribute more to the 
cleanlineſs of the ftreets, the wholeſomeneſs of the 
air, the preventing thoſe accidents which are cauſed, 
by over-driving black cattle, in the ſtreets, or what 


1s not leſs important, the removing from infant | 


minds ſuch ſcenes as tend to ſmother the tender 
glowings of humanity, and by familiariſing the ſight 
of bloodſhed, make the ſoul contract ſuch habits of 
barbarity, and cruelty, as diſcretion will not be able 
to root out; and reaſon at its greateſt maturity, will 
find a hard taſk to reſtrain. Butcher is uſed figura- 
tively, for one who is of a barbarous diſpoſition, 
delights in murder, or the laughter of mankind. 
Conquerors for the moſt part are but the butchers 
of mankind.” Locke. 

To BU'TCHER, V. A, to ſlay or kill a beaſt, Fi- 


boucher, Fr.) one who kills, cuts-up, and ſells the | 


7 
: 


guratively, to murder one of the human ſpecies in 2 
barbatous arid cruel; manner. DE 3 
BU'TCHER's-BROOM, S. in botany, the 4nee- 
holly, with which butchers ſweep their blocks. 4 
BU'TCHERLY, Adv. in a cruel, barbarous, or 
bloody manner. REIT IP tom | 
BU'TCHERY, S. the trade of a butcher. Figu- 
ratively, the commiſſion of murder, attended with 
circumſtances of exceſſive cruelty, Cruelty, barbarity. 
- BUTESHIRE,, S. a ſhire in Scotland, that con- 
tains two iſlands, Bute and Arran, which lie in the 
frith of Clyde; which, with Caithneſs, ſends. one 
member to parliament alternately. ,. Bute is fourtcen 
miles long, and three broad, and at the north-end 
is not above a mile diſtance from Argyleſhire. Arran 
is of an oval form, and is ſeventeen miles long and. 
eleven broad. It lies to the ſouth of Bute, and is 
near five miles diſtant, and is ſituated between Can-, 
tire and Cunningham. They ſpeak both the Erle, 
and Engliſh here. CET 
BU'TLER, S. (formerly ſpelt bttiler, that is one 
who fills bottles, bouterller, Fr.) a ſervant who hay 
the care of the wine and other liquors uſed in a 
family. | oY 1 
BO /TLERAGE, S. the duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed by the king's butler. | 
BU /TLERSHIP, the office of a butler. 
BU'TMENT, S. (aboutement, Fr.) in architec- 
ture, the ſupporters on, or againſt which, the feet 
of an arch reſt. Likewiſe the little places taken out 
of the yard or ground plot of an houſe for a buttery 
| or ſcullery. | : 
 . BU'TT, S. (Butte, Bytte, Sax.) a veſſel or barrel, 
containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of beer, and, 
from 15 to 22 cwt. of currants, | 


BU TT, S. (bout, Fr.) the place or mark which 
'a perſon is to hit in ſhooting. Figuratively, the 


| 


point or object to which any perſons meaſures are 
aimed and directed. The ſtroke, or mark made by 
a puſh in fencing. A perſon who is the object of 
' ridicule to a whole company 75 
To BU TT, V. A. (bottin, Belg.) to ſtrike or 
give a blow with the head, applied to the method of 
attack uſed by a ram, in its primary ſenſe; and to 
that of any other animal, which attacks in the ſame 
manner, in its ſecondary. 

BU'T TER, S. (buttere, Sax.) a fat and unctuous 
ſubſtance made frem cream by churning. Suffolk 
being a rich ſoil is famous for very good butter, and 
very bad cheeſe; of the former it produces great 
quantities, which have been exported to the colo- 
nies, and brought back again without any diminu- 
tion of its goodneſs. This common and uſeful arti- 
cle is both nouriſhing and pectoral, opens the body, 
blunts the ſharpneſs of corroſive poiſons, is a diſſolver 
and digeſter, good to eaſe pains, and removes inflam- 
mations. Yet it muſt be owned, that when uſed to 
exceſs, it relaxes and weakens the ſtomach, deſtroys 


the appetite, creates nauſeouſneſs, and heats * 
t 


| 
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not enter into the compoſition of them. Thus butter 
of antimony, conſiſts only of a corroſive ſublimate 
united with regulus of antimony, and butter of tin, 
is made of tin and corroſive ſublimate 
To BU'TTER, V. A. to ſpread or pour butter 
upon any thing. 1 8 
BCO TT TER-BUMP, S. in natural hiſtory, a fowl 


called alſo the Bittourn. 2 


BU'T TER- BUR, S. in botany, petafites. There 
are five ſpecies. The roots of the: firft or common 


are ſudorific, alexapharmic, good in infectious, maliz-' 


nant, or peſtilential fevers, cordial in preventing 
fainting, and ufed in treacle water. 
BU'TTER-FLOWER, S. in botany, a yellow 


flower, with which the fields are covered in May, 
and deriving its name either from its reſembling the 
colour, or its contributing to colouring butter in that | 


month. | 

BU'T TER-FLY, S. (butter-fiege, Sax.) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a beautiful inſect, produced from an 
egg, eruca-worm, catter-pillar, and nymph, or 
aurelia. The wonders of the different ſtages before 
it arrives to its maturity, and the profuſion of 
ſplendour which appears in its ſtructure, when ar- 


rived to the butter-fly ſtate, would require too much 


room to expatiate on here, but will be treated of in 
the ſeveral articles which occur in this work relative 


thereto. | 
BU'TTERISS, S. in farriery, an inſtrument of 


ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in paring the foot, | 


or cutting the hoof of a horſe. 


BU'TTER-MILK, the whey ſeparated from the 


cream in making butter. | 
BU'TTER- TOOTH, S. in low language, ap- 
plied to the great broad fore teeth, called by anato- 
miſts the inciſores, Wl, 
BU“ TTER-WORT, S. in botany, a plant 
called likewiſe the ſanicle, deriving its name accord- 
ing to Skinner, from the fatneſs of its leaves. 


_ BU'TTERY, Adj. having the appearance or 
. qualities of butter. 33 | 


BU'TTERY, S. a room where butter or other 
proviſions are kept. | | 
 BU'TTOCK, S. the broad, thick, fleſhy part 
of a man, or beaſt, joining to the hip. The but- 
tock of a ſhip is her full breadth right a- ſtern, 
from the tuck upwards: When built broad or narrow 
at the tranſome, ſhe is ſaid to have a broad or narrow 
buttock. ft 
BU'TTON, S. (Sten, Fr. bottone, Ital.) a ſmall, 
Aatziſh round ball made of meta}, or covered with 
filk, or hair, ſewed to the clothes to faſten any part 
of dreſs together. Figuratively, a knob or ball. In 
botany, the round head of a plant; a bud. In car- 
pentry, a piece of wood moving upon a nail or ſcrew, 
uſed to kerp a door cloſe. In ſmithery, a braſs knob 
of a lock ſerving to open or ſhut a door. In na- 


tural hiftory, the fea-urchin, a kind of crab-fiſh 
with prickles, inſtead of feet, 


It gives its. name to ſeveral medicines, though it does | 


{ 


| ſupport of any opinion, or cauſe. | * The 


To BUTTON, V. A. to ſew butions an a gar- 
ment. To cloſe or faſten the parts of a garmeat. 
together with buttons. Figuratively, to incloſe, 
cloath, or involve, with. the particle wp. Whoſe 
heart 7 SMA o © 

BU“ TTON-HOLE, S. the hole made in à gar- 
| ment to receive aud faſten the button in. 

BU'TTRESS, S. (from abouter, Fr.) in archi. 


| tecture, a kind of butment made archwiſe, or 4 


| maſs of ſtone, or brick, ferving to prop or ſupport 
the ſides of a building, or wall, &c, when;it is very 
high, or bas any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the 
other fide, as a bank, & c. Figuratively, a prop, or, 


| | | ground 
pillar, and buttreſs of the good old cauſe.” » 
BUT TRESS, V. A. to prop, ſupport, or ſecure 
from falling. * en ie r 210 
of butter; fat, unctuous, the buiyracems parts.“ 
FLoYER. 4. J6- vm 5 W 4 
BU'TYROUS, Adj. having the properties of 
butter; fat, unctuous, the buthreus parts of the 
chyle.” FLOYER. +; #1 i l ie 
_ BUX'OM, Adj. (becſum, Sax.) obedient, tracta- 
ble, oppoſed to obitinate or reſiſting. Figuratively, 
void of reſiftance, yielding or giving way. fle 
with broad ſails—winnow'd the buxom air,” Par. 
Loft, Gay, lively, briſk, wanton, jolly,,, . __ 
BU'XOMLY, Adv. in a wanton, lively, gay, or 
amorous manner. SES I rn 
BU'XOMNESS, S. the quality of being wanton, 
y, or amorous CCC 
To BU'Y, V. A. (pronounced by, preter I bought, 
or have bought,) to purchaſe a thing by money, or 
the exchange of any other commodity,'- Figura- 
tively, to exchange one thing for another, „ Plea- 
| ſure with praiſe, and danger they would buy.” 
Donne, To buy 2p, to purchaſe large quantities of 
any commodity. T'o buy off, to eſcape by means of 
| money; to bribe, or corrupt by bribery, ** diffuade, 
or buy off conſcience.” SoUuTH. _ Uſed neuterly, 
with the particle with, to treat about a purchaſe, 
BU'YER, S. one who purchaſes a thing. 

To BUZZ, V. N. (bizzen, Teut.) to hum, or 
make a noiſe like becs, flies, or waſps. Figuratively, 
to whiſper, or talk ſo as to make a noiſe like the hum- 
ming of bees. EY k | 

To BUZZ, V. A. to whiſper, To buzs abroad, 
to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread a report, ot rumour. 

BUZZ, S. the humming ſound of bees. A whiſ- 
per; or talk. | 

BU'ZZARD, S. (buſard, or buzart, Fr.) a de- 
generate kind of hawk. Figuratively, a perſon of 
mean parts, a blockhead, or dunce; generally uſed 
with the epithet blind. 7 435 

BU'ZZER, S. a ſecret whiſperer, or one who 
endeavours by falſe rumours to alienate the affections 
of another. 
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BV“, Prep. (bi, Sax. by, Belg.) ak wards feet 
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fying action, it implies the agent, cauſe, means, man- 
ner, and is uſed after verbs neuter, for the inſtrument; 
after quantity it expreſſes the proportion ; at the end 
of a ſentence it implies imitation, or conformity; ** a 
model to build others by” ARBUTH., After an ad- 
. jetive of the comparative degree, it denotes the dif- 
ference or proportion in which one thing exceeds 
another. Shorter by the head,” Applied to time, 
it ſign:fies that a thing or action is limited to the 
period expreſſed. Applied to motion or paſſage, it 
implies cloſe, or by the fide. Applied to place or ſi- 
tuation, it denotes nearneſs. “I went by St. Alban's.“ 
Joined to the pronouns himfelf, herſelf, &c. it ſignifies 
the excluſion, or abſence of all others. After 4eep it 
ſignifies poſſeſſion, or ready for uſe. He kept ſome 
of the ſpirit by him.” BoyLE. In forms of ſwearing, 
it ſignines a particula!izing, or ſpecifying the object. 
Uſed adverbially, it ſign fies near, or at a ſmall diſ- 
tence, applied to place; paſſing, applied to motion, 
and preſence when uſed with be, I will not be by.” 
SHAK. By and by; ſignifies a ſhort time, or ſhortly. 
Uſed ſubilantively, for ſomething, which is not the 
direct or immediate object of a perſon's regard; ge- 
nerally uſed with the prepoſition by; ** by the by.” 
DRyp. This word is commonly wrote bye, and as 


it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, ſhould be ge- 


nerally adopted for the ſake of perſpicuity. | 
B', or BY'E, in compoſition, implies ſomething 
out of the direct way, as by-read; ſomething irregu- 
lar, priva e, or ſelfiſh, as by-exd; ſomething private, 
oppoſed to that which is by public authority, as a 
* | | 

BYBLIS, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Nliletus and Cyane, who falling paſſionately in love 
with her brother Caunus, he deteſting the thought 
of inceſt, fled from his country, and- ſhe following 
him weeping, was turned, by the Naiades, into a 
fountain. 

BY-END, S. private, or ſelf-intereſt, oppoſed to 
public ſpirit, and conveying an idea of reproach. 


BY'-GONE, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the Scotch. 


% The by-gone day.” SHAk. © 

_ BY-LAW, S. a law made by corporations or 
court-leets. &c. for the better government of cities, 
&c. in caſes which are not provided for by the public 
laws, but no ways oppoſite or contrary to them. 


BY'-PAS T, Adj. pait, peculiar to the Scotch. 


Three hundred years y-. CHEYNE. 
BY'-PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to a public 
path. | X 
 BY'-ROAD, S. an unf equented road. 
BY'-ROOM, S. a private room within another, 
BY'-WAY, S. a private and obſcure way, which 
has no communications with, and cannot be ſeen 
from a public road. 8 | 
BY'-WORD, S. (Bi-word, Sax.) a ſaying, pro- 
verb, or term of-reproach. - | 
BYNG, (GEORGE) lord viſcount Torrington, 
was born in 1663, and at fifteen went a voluntcec to 


"3 = 


ſea, with the king's warrant. But in 1681, he quitted 
the ſea ſervice, upon the invitation of general Kirk, 
governor of Tangier, ſerved as a cadet in the grena- 
diers of that garriſon, and arrived to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, However, in 1684, after the demolition of 
Tangier, he was appointed lieutenant of the Oi ford; 
from which time he conſtantly kept to the ſea ſervice. 
The next year he went lieutenant of his Majeſty*s 
. ſhip the Phoenix, to the Eaſt-Indies, where engaging 
and boarding a Zinganian pirate, who maintained a 
deſperate fight, molt of thoſe who entered with him 
were lain, himſelf greatly wounded, and the pirate 
linking, he was taken out of the ſea, with ſcarce any 
remains of life. He was, in 1702, railed to the com- 
mand of the Naſſau, a third rate, and was at the 
taking and burning the French fleet at Vigo, and the 
next year he was made rear admiral of the red, In 
1704, he commanded the ſquadron that took G bral- 
tar, and, in 1708, was made admiral of the blue, in. 
1711 admiral of the white, and in 1715 created a be. 
ronet. In the reign of queen Anne he prevented an 
invaſion in Scotland, and reſcued the city of Edin- 
burgh from the threatened attack of a French ſqu2- 
dron, which had numerous forces on board; znd in 
the reign of George I. when the diſcord of princes 
was on the point of embroiling Europe again in a 
war, he, with ſingular ſucceſs, interpoled, and, with. 
a Britiſh fleet, cruſhed, zt one blow, the laboured 
eſtorts of Spain to (et up a power at fea, and advan- 
ced the reputation of our arms in the Mediterranean 
to ſuch a pitch, that the Britiſh flag gave laws to the 
contending parties, and enabled us to- ſettle the tran - 
quility that had been diſturbed. For this laſt impor- 
tant ſervice, George I. wrote him a letter of thanks 
-with his own hand, his Imperial majeſty did the fame, 
and alſo ſcent him his picture ſet with large diamonds, 
and at home he was made treaſurer of the navy, rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, one of his majeſty's privy- 
council, and ſoon after, in 1721, he was created 
viſcount Torrington, and baron Byng, of Southill, 
in Bedfordſhire; and, in 1725, he was made one of 
the knights of the Bath, upon the revival of that an- 
cient and honourable order. His late majeſty, on his 
coming to the throne, appointed him firſt lord com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, in which high ſtation he 
died, in January, 1733, in the ſeventieth year of 
his age. | 
BYNG, (the honourable Ggox GE) eſq; ſon of 
the former, was bred to the ſea, and roſe to the rank 
of admiral of the blue, in which ſtation he was ſent 
with a Britiſh fleet, in 1756, to the relief of Fort St. 
Philip, in the iſland of Minorca, which had for ſome 
time been beſieged by the French. He arrived off 
Minorca, and on the 20th of May in that year, en- 
gaged the French fleet, commanded by M. Gal flio- 
niere; but this engagement ending very little to the 
ſatisfaCtion of the Engliſh nation, and Minorca being 


ſent tor home, and tried by a court-marcial, which 


ſoon aſter ſurrendered to the enemy, Mr. Byng was 


form, as it is at preſent by ourſelves. 
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ended the 27th of January, 1 7 573; when ſentence of 
death was paſſed upon him, for not doing his utmoſt 
to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French 
king. The court unanimouſly agreeing that he fell 
under part of the twelfth article of the Act of the 
22d of king George II. for amending the laws relat- 


ing to the government of his majeſty's ſhips ; but at 


the ſame time drew up an addreſs to the lords of the 
admiralty, praying them to recommend admiral Byng 


to his majeſty's clemency. But this addreſs not being 


attended with ſucceſs, he was ſhot on board the Mo- 
narque, in Portſmouth harbour, the 14th of March, 


I757. | : 

RY/ZANTINE, S. (from byzantium) a wedge, 
or bar of gold, valued at 15 J. which the king offers 
on receiving the ſacrament on Chriſtmas-day ; and 


is called likewiſe a bezant, from a piece of gold 


coined by the emperors of Byzantium or Conſtanti- 
nople. 


C. 


The third letter of the Engliſh alphabet, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been borrowed 


| C. from the Hebrew 2, inverted thus , or 


from the Grecian à, but as both our language and 
alphabet ſeem entirely to be formed on the plan of 
the Anglo-Saxon, we may be allowed to aſleit that 


it is borrowed from the L, which is the third letter 
of their alphabet, as well as ours, has the ſame ſound, 


and in their ſmall characters was written in the ſame 
It is ſounded: 
by expreſſing the breath between the tongue, raiſed 
to the roof of the mouth, near the palate, and the 
lips open. Before the vowels a, o, u, and all conſonants, 
it is pronounced hard, though ſomewhat ſofcer than 
the &, as in cage, cat, cut, but before i, e, and y, it 
has a ſound like the /, but ſomewhat more ſharp, as 
in cit, cell, cyder ; before an h, it has a peculiar ſound, 
between the hardneſs of the 4, and the ſoftneſs of 
the 5 as in chain, cheeſe; but in words derived from 
the French, it is ſounded like an /, before h, 28 in 
chaiſe, chicane, which are pronounced Size, ſhicane. 


It has been cuſtomary to add a E to it, when it comes 


at the end of words, as in /ogich, pbyſict; but moderns 
ſeem now to have dropped it as uſeleſs, writing logic, 
phyfic, which is certainly to be commended, not only 
as being more agreeable to the etymology of words 
derived fromthe 9 wh but likewiſe confirmed by the 
practice of the Anglo-Saxons, from whom we have 
borrowed not only the greateſt, but, perhaps, the beſt 
part of our language, Uſed as a figure, it ſtands for 
100, and when double CC, 200. In muſic, it de 
notes the higheſt part in a thorough baſs. | 
CABA'L, S. See CABALA. | 
CABA'L, S. (cabaler, Fr.) a body of men united 


in ſome deſign, to diſturb or change the adminiſtra- 
* | 


| 


; 


tion of a ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from party, in the ſame 
degree as few from many. Figuratively, an intrigue, 
or plot to introduce a change in an adminiſtration, . 
To CABA'L, V. N. to form plots or engage in 
intrigues for ſubverting or changing an adminiſtra- 
tion, 
CA'BALA, S. in its primary ſenſe, any ſenti- 
ment, opinion, uſage, or explication of Scripture, 
tranſmitted from father to ſon. The origin of the 
Cabala, among the Jews, is owing to a tradition, that 
at the time when Moſes received the law from God 
at Mount Sinai, he received likewiſe the explication 
of the obſcure paſſages, which on his coming down 
he communicated to Aaron, his ſons, and the 70 
elders, but they being not committed to writing were 
handed down to future ages, only by gave Frechy 
Among theſe traditions, which are, in fact, only the 
private interpretations of the Rabbies, ſome are myſ- 
tical, and conſiſt of odd and abſtruſe ſignifications, 
given to words, or the letters which compoſe them; 
and it is this to which the word Cabala is at preſent 
reſtrained. The word Cabala is likewiſe applied to 
the abuſe of ſome text of Scripture, whereby certain 
viſionaries pretend to diſcover ſome future event from 
the various combinations of words, letters, and num- 
bers in the ſacred writings. e 
CABA'LIST, S. a ſect among the Jews which 
interprets Scripture according to the .rules of the 
Cabala. | | | _— 
CABALFSTIC, CABALFSTICAL, Adj. ſome- 
thing relating to, or founded upon the principle of 
the Cabaliſts. Something myſtical. Ag 
CABA'LLER, S. one who enters intp plots and 


intrigues, to diſturb and change the adminiſtration of 


any government. 


CBA 


E 


CAB 


CAD 


"CABA'LLINE, A 
ing to a horſe; caballine aloes, in medicine, is horſe- 


Oes. 1 E 42 Se 
. CABARET, S. (Fr.) a place where wine is 
ſold. ** Paſfing by ſome cabaret.” BRAMHAL. Wants 
authority, and is not in uſe. | 

CA'BBAGE, S. (cabus, or chaux cabus, Fr.) in 
botany, the brafica, a kitchen plant with large, fleſhy 
and glaucous coloured leaves. All the common ſorts of 
cabbages are cultivated largely about London, Lin- 
næus ranges it in the ſecond ſect. of his 15th claſs, 
joining the turnep, navew and rocket to it. It is 


likewiſe a cant word among taylors for remnants of 


cloth which are not returned to their cuſtomers, 

To CA'BBAGE, V. A. to defraud a” perſon of 
part of his cloth, or to retain the ſuperfluities of 
cloth from a cuſtomer z a cant word among taylors. 


 CA'BBAGE-TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecies of 


palm-tree, growing in the Caribbee iſlands to a pro- 
digious height. 


CA'BBAGE-WORM, S. a ſmall reptile, or | 
worm, generally found at the root of the off-ſets of | 


cabbages. | 
CABE'SAS, S. (Span.) a fo 
comes from Eſtremadura in Spain. 
CA'BIN, S. (caban, Brit. cabane, Fr.) a little hut, 


or cottage. 


lie in. Alſo a large, and ſometimes an elegant room 
for the uſe of the captain, or principal officer of a 


ip. 1 | | 

To CA'BIN,.V. N. to live in a cabin. Figu- 
ratively, to live or lie in any narrow or ſmall place. 
And cabin in a cave.“ SHAk. 
confine in a cabin. 
confin'd.“ SHAK. | 

CA'BINED, Adj. belonging to a cabin ; figura- 
tively, narrow, or belonging to a bed-chamber, 
«* from her cabin'd loop-hole peep.” MiLr. | 

CABINET, S. (cabinetto, Ital.) among joiners, 
a kind of preſs or cheſt, with ſeveral doors and draw- 
ers for preſerving curioſities, or keeping clothes. 
architeture, the moſt retired place in the beſt part 
of a building, ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or 
privacy. Figuratively, a room in which private con- 


But now I'm cabin'd, crib'd, 


{u!tations are held. Hence, a cabinet council, is that '| 


which is held with great privacy, and wherein the 
moſt important articles, which concern a ſtate, are 
determined. 1 ; 

CA'BINET-MAKER, S. a perſon who makes 
cadinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden furni- 
ture for chambers, or dining-rooms, ; 

CA'BLE, S. (cable, Fr. cabel, Bel.) a thick, large, 
wrong, three ſtrand- rope, from three to twenty inches 
in diameter, faſtened to an anchor, to hold the ſhip 
when ſhe rides; generally 120 fathoms in length; 
whence a cable's length is figuratively uſed for 120 
ahoms. A cable is ſaid to be well laid, when well 


j. ( caballinus, Lat.) belong- 


rt of wool, which | 


On board a ſhip, ſmall cells or apart- | 
ments, very narrow, like preſſes, for the officers to, 


Uſed actively, to 


In 


bound with ropes, or clouts to prevent it from gaul 
ing the hauſe; to be /þ!iced, when the ſeveral ſtrands' 
are interwoven, to juin two pieces or ends together; 
to be coil d, when rolled up in a ring, the ſeveral 
rounds being called cable tire; to pay more cable, is to 
let more out; to pay cheap the cable, is to let or hand 
out apace ; and to veer more cable, is to let more out. 
When two pieces of cable are ſpliced together, it is 
called a St of the cable. | 
CA'BLED, Adj. belonging to, or reſembling ca- 
bles: In heraldry, a cabled croſs, is that which is 
formed of the two ends of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes, 
but improperly, a croſs covered with rounds of rope, 
this being rather a croſs corded. 
_ CA'BURNS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip. 
_ CA'BOCHED, Adj. in heraldry, the head of a 
beaſt cut off behind the ears by a ſection parallel to 
the face ; diſtinguiſhed from couped, which is by an 
horizontal ſection. | 
CABO'SSED, ſee CaBociep. 
CACAO, ſee ChHocaLATE-NuT. - | 
CACHE'TIC, or CACHETICAL, Adj. in me- 
dicine, having, or ſhewing, an ill habit of body. - 
CA'CHEXY, S. (from e, and «&5, Gr.) in 
medicine, an univerſal bad ſtate, or diſpoſition of 
body, proceeding from a defect of nouriſhment. | 
| To CA'CK, V. N. (cacare, Lat.) to unload the 
body by ſtool. A low word. | | 
| To CA'CKLE, v. N. (checcalare, Ital.) in its 
primary ſenſe, to make a noiſe like a gooſe; applied 
| likewiſe to that of a hen, Figuratively, to laugh 


2 


heartily. | 
_ CA'CKLE, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or fowl, 
CA'CKLER, S. a fow! that cackles. Figura- 
Sets one who divulges a ſecret; a tell-talc, a 
tatier, 295 | 
 CACHOCHY'MY, S. zex%y, and xvue, Gr.) in 
medicine, a vicious or corrupt ſtate of the vital hu- 
| mours, eſpecially of the maſs of the blood, ariſing 
from external contagion, or a diſorder of the ſecre- 
tions, or excretions. 

CA“ COPHO N, S. (Gr. from ax;, and on,) 
in grammar and rhetoric, the meeting together of 
letters, ſyllables, or words, which form 2 barſh and 
diſagreeable ſound. 


= 


| CADA'VEROUS, Adj. (cadaver, Lat. a dead 
body) having the appearance or qualities of a dead 


| body. | 
CADDIS, S. a kind of tape or ribbon, In na- 
' tural hiſtory, a kind of worm or grub found in a caſe 
of ſtraw, derived from codde, Sax. a bag. | 
CA'DE, Adj. (cadel, Fr.) ſoft, tender, tame, 
delicate. In huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is 
| bred in a houſe; a houſe-lamb, Hence te cade, the 
verb, to breed up tenderly. . N 
CA DE, S. (cadus, Lat.) a cag, caſk, or barfe]; 
In the book of rates, a certain number of fiſh ; thus 
a cade of herrings, is a veſſel containing 500, and a 


T:0ught, or made; to be ſerved or Platted, when 


cade of ſprats, 1000. „ 
| | CADE, 
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- part the iſland of Leon. 
land, from which only a narrow channel or arm of |. 
the ſea ſeparates it, by means of the bridge Suaco, 
both ends of this being defended by redoubts, and 
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"CADE, (Jack) S. killed by Alexander Iden, 
Weriff of, Kent, in 14. „ 
CA DENCE, S. (cadence, Fr. of cadens, Lat.) in 
its primary ſenſe, a fall, decline or deſcent. Now 


Was the ſun in weſtern cadence low.“ Par. Loſt. In 
oratory and poetry, the fall of the voice, the flow of 


verſes or periods. In muſic, cadence, is a certain 


reſt; either at the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its 


parts, into which it is divided as into members or 
periods, A cadence is broken when the baſs, inflead 
of falling a fifth, riſes a ſecond major or minor. Ca- 
dence in dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps and 
motions follow or anſwer the different notes or mea- 
ſures of muſic, 9 8 
CADE'T, S. (Fr.) the younger brother of a 
family. A volunteer in an army, who ſerves in ex- 
pectat on of a commiſſion. Cadet differs from a 
volunteer, as the former takes pay, and the latter 
ſerves without any pay. . e 
CA“ DEW, or CA DEWORM, S. (of cadus, 
Lat. a cifk, from the manner in which they houſe 
themſelves) in natural hiſtory, a kind of worms, 
which in time change into butterflies. They are of 
ſeveral ſpecies, and thoſe named from the materials 
af which. their houſes are made, are called ſtraw- 
worms; others, which houſe in two or more ſlicks laid 
paralle] to each other, creeping at the bottom of 
brooks, and thoſe which make uſe of a ſmall bundle 
of pieces of ruſh, duckweed, ſticks, &c. glued toge- 
ther, by which they float on the top, and can row 
themſelves, about the waters, with their fect, are 
called caadbaits. 5 
CA'DGER, S. one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry from the country to market. A higgler. 


, 


Ca' Dl, or CADHI, S. among the Turks and 


Saracens, the judge of a ſmaller town or village, 


who decides. in all civil controverſies; from whom 


an appeal lies to the ſuperior judges, . and who 
reſembles our juſtices of the peace. 8 1 107 
CA! DIZ, o. by the Romans called Cades, by the 
Phenicians, Gadir, or Gaddir. 
built it; and after them it was poſſeſſed by the Car- 
thaginians, from whom it came under the dominion 
of the Romans. It is a famous trading-city of 
Andaluſia, in Spain, lying on the N. W. extremity 
of the long and irregular neck of land of an iſland 
which; extends itſelf from S. E. to N. W. the 
eaſtern part of which is called Cadiz, and the S. E. 
Ie is joined to the main- 


other works thrown up of earth. The ifland, from 
Fort St. Catalina. to the iſland of Pedro 
miles long, and from the S. point near the latter to 
the N. point, juſt by the above- mentioned bridge, 
almoſt two miles bioad. Moſt of the ſtreets of Cadiz 
are narrow, crooked, indifferently paved, and dirty: 
. but ſome of them are broad, firait, and well-paved, 


— 


The | houſes are generally between three and four 
ſtories high; nearly all of them have à quadran- 


gular area, and ſeveral of theſe are very handſome. 
Here lodgings and proviſions are in general dear, 
The city is in want of freſh-water: and in it are 
reckoned thirteen convents; among which is alſo 2 
Jeſuit's college, ſaid to be the fineſt in all Andaluſia; 
yet has but one” pariſh-church, which is the ca- 
thedral; though the number of its ordinary inhabi- 
tants amounts to 40,000, and it contains about 50 
houſes. Its biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Mettopolitan 
of Seville. The harbour and bay of Cadiz is very 
fine and ſpaciovs ; and for the defence of the entrance 
into it, is not only Fort Matagorda, but alſo Fort 
Puntal, lying oppoſite to it upon a point of the neck 
of land on which Cadiz ſtands. The Spaniards 
commonly called both theſe Los Puntales. Between 
them and the points of land on which the two forts 
ſtand, the entrance into the harbour, acccrding to 
Labat, is about five hundred fathoms broad. At ebb. 
tide a great part of the harbour, which is ſaid to be ten 
French leagues in circuit, lies dry. The outer ard 
' farthermoſt bay, which begins between Rota and 
St. Sebaſtian, and which extends itſelf to Prerto 
de Santa Maria, is divided into two parts by the 
rocks Los Pucros and Diamante. Cadiz is ſurtound- 
ed with walls and irregular baſtions, as the ſituation 
of the ground would admit of. There is no ap- 
proaching to the ſouth ſide, on account of its high 
and ſteep ſhore. At preſent it is dangerous landing 
on the north ſide, as here are ſand-banks and rocks 
under water: but on the ſouth-weſt: ſide there is 2 


The tyrants firſt | 


is five | 


landing- place, at which ſtands a ſmall fort called St. 
Catalina. Towards the ſouth-weſt point is a ridge 
af rocks, which at time of flood are partly covered 
with water. The outermoſt of theſe is a ſmall iſland, 
upon which is a watch- tower and light. houſe, toge- 
ther with two chapels: as alſo Fort St. Sebaſtian 
| ſtands there. Cadiz lies 40 miles from Gibraltar. 
Lat. 36 deg. 30 min. N. Long. 6 deg. 40 min. W. 
CACIAS, S. (Lat.) a north-wind, ** Boreas, 
and Cæciat. Par, Loft. - | og FATS 
CADU'CEUS, S. (Lat.) a ſcepter or wand, en- 
twined with two ſerpents, borne by Mercury, as the 
enſign of his office. n 
CAC UM, (Lat. Y or blind) in anatomy, one 
of the three portions of the larger inteſtines. 
CAST UsS, 8. (Lat. from cœdo) a large gaunt- 
let made of raw hides, uſed in combats among the an. 
cients; they were ſtudded with nails, of ſtrengthened 
with lead or plates of iron, and ſurrounded the hand, 
wriſt, and arm, to guard them from blows, and pre- 


4 


vent their being broken, or diſlocated.” 

_ CASU'RA, S. (Lat.) in poetry, a figure whereby 
a ſhort ſyllable at the end of a verſe is accounted 
long. 5 ; | A 1 5 8 ages 7M 4 ; 

- CAF'TAN, S. (Perſ.) a Perſian veſt or garment. 
CA G, 8. See KG. | FE 


CA'GE, 8. (cage, Fr.) an incloſure of _ 
why * 


5 


8 K * ** 
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wire, in which birds are kept. A place for wild 
beaſts, incloſed with. palliſadoes. A priſon for people 
guilty of petty crimes, wherein ſirumpete, Wc, are 
confined in. the night time. * Ned inn 1: 41433 £7 
To CA'GE, V. Al to incloſe or canfine in a cage. 
To CA] OLE, (cageeler, Fr.) to flatter, ſooth, 
or coax, including the idea of diſſimulation. . 
_ CAT OLER\'S. a flatterer, or wheedler, one who 
pretends to comfort a perſon, but is all the while 


treating him-with-sidicule, nyt ne 
CAIRO; S. the capital:city of Egypt in Africa. 
It is commonly: divided inte the New and Old. Old 
Cairo is on the eaſtern ſide of the Nile, and is now 
almoſt uninbabited. The New, which is properly 
Cairo, is ſeated in a ſandy plain, about two miles and 
a half from the old city. It ſtands on the weſtern 
fide of the Nile, from wien it is not three quatters 
of a mile diſtant. It is extended along the mountain 
on which the caſtle is built; The circumference: of 
Cairo is about ten miles, and yet it is extremely 
populous. The canal that comes out of the Nile at 
Old Cairo, goes all through the city, though it is ſeen 
only from the back of the houſes that are built on 
it; but hen it is dry, it is a ſtreet, along which the 
common people : frequently 90. However, towards | 
the time it begins to be d 5 nch ariſes from it 
that is very diſagreeable. If one ĩmagines that there 
are ſeveral ſquares. or places about the city, from a 
quarter to three quarters of a mile round, contrived 
ſo as to receive and hold the water of the Nile that 
is conveyed to them by the canals, hen the river 
riſes, it may give ſome adea. of the ſeveral Jakes 
that are about the city daring the greater hart or the 
year, round which the beſt houſes in the city are 
built; and when the Nile is high in the ſummer, 
they are covered with fine boats and of all the 
great people, who come out in the — Jar divert 
themſelves with their ladies, where concerts of muſic 
are never wanting, and (ſometimes. firs-works add to 
the amuſement ;' all the: houſes round being in a 
manner illuminated, and the windows full of ſpecta- 
tors to behold this ſplendid fight. . The. ſcene is 
much altered when the waters are gone off, and 
nothing but mud appears; but is ſoon ſucceeded by 
a more agreeable vie of green corn, and afterwards | 
of harveſt. The ſtreets of Cairo, 2 of all the 
Turkiſh cities, are very narrow. Turkiſn houſes, 
| eſpecially in Cairo, have very little beauty on the 
outſide z they are generally burlt round a court, what 
they have of ornament being in their ſaloons within, 
There are ſeveral ificent moſques in and about 
Cairo; but that which exceeds them all, both as to 
the ſolidity of its building, and a certain ftriking 
 magnificence, is the'moſque of Sultan Haſlan, built 
at the foot of the caſtle- hill. To the eaſt of Tailoun 
is the caſtle of Cairo, ſituated on a rocky hill, ſepa- 
rated by art from the mountain Jebel Duiſe, which is 
the name of the eaſt end of Jebel Mocattham. There 


2 


' 


| weſt, is called the gate of the Azabes z the 


are two entrances to it on the north ſide; one to the 
"7 | 8 


copper; and iron 


— _ 
the eaſt, the gate of the Janixaries The deſceng 
by the former is narrow, eut through the rock, and 


1 — — two round towers near the gate, and then 


by a ſine large round tower: the way is by a high 
wall, on Which, at a great height, is a relief. of a 


very large ſpread eagle, and ſo the entrance is oppo- 


* 


ſite to the building that is called Joſeph's. Hall. The 
| aſcent by the gate of the Janizaries is more ſpacious 


and grand; an each ſide of the inner gate is a tower 
of many ſides, and further on, at another entrance, 
is a large round tower on each ſide, oppoſite to the 
great moſque. At the weſt of the caſtle are remains 
of very, grand apartments, ſome of them covered 
with domes, and adorned- with Moſaic pictutes of 
1 2 om jane tra of - the caſtle is now 
y u r weaving, embroidering, and rin 

the hangings and eoverings they 4084 — to 
Mocca. Over this is a higher ground to the eaſt near 
the grand ſaloon, commonly called Joſeph's Hall, 
from which there is a moſt delightful proſpect of 
Cairo, the pyramids, and all the country round. It 
lies 100 miles ſduth of the mouth of the Nile. Lat. 
go:deg: 15 min. N. Long. 32 deg. 12 min. E. 
CASO N, S. (Fr.) a cheſt of bombs or powder, 
laid in an N way, to be fired on his approach. 
Alſo a wooden frame. or cheſt, uſed in laying the 
foundations of. the piers of a bridge. N erg 
CA “TIFF, S. (chetif};, Fr.) a criminal who is 
guilty of meanneſs. A&A deſpicable contemptible 
e 307 now ot git lingo cn 
: *CALTHNESS,. S. a hire of Scotland, and the 
moſt notherly of the main land of that kingdom. 
It returns a member to the Britiſ parliament alter 
nately with the ſhire of Bute, in the Weſt-High- 
lands, or Weſtern Iſlands... The natives in moſt of 
the pariſhes, ſpeak Erſe, or a. corrupted dialect of 
the Highland language, as well as broad Scotch, 
It has the German ocean, on the eaſt; Strathnaver 
and the ſhire of Sutherland, from which it is divided 
by mount Ord,” and a rafige of hills, as far as 
— as alſo by che Water of Hallowdale, on 
the ſouth and ſouth - weſt z and on the north it is 


divided from the Orkneys by Pentland Firth. It 
comprehęnda all the country beyond the river Neſs, 


and the lough or bay into which it flows. It is 
thirty-five miles in length from north ts ſouth; and 


| twenty in breadth. Templeman, who extends it 


above fix miles in both dimenſions, gives it an area 
of 690 ſquare miles. Here are a few-woods of birch, 
or rather coppices, and what trees they have ate not 
ſo large as further ſouth; ſo that they are forced to 


de ſupplied wird timber from the neighbouring and 


more inland counties. In the foreſts: or heathy 


waſtes of Mohrvin and Berrydale, is great plenty 
of red deer, and roebucke, and they have great 
quantities of black cattle, ſheep, goats, and wild- 
fowl. At Dennet they have lead; at Old Irk. 
ore in ſeyeral parts. The 
principal 


XXX. 


in Pentland-firth, is very dangerous, even in calm 


of baked bread, generally thin and round. Figu- 


it more conſiderable than the number of its inha- | 
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principal ſupport of the inhabitants is from grazing 
and fiſhing. They have corn alſo, which, though a 
ſmaller 'grain, is very prolific, particularly their 
barley, which they call bear and oats, In theſe 
parts dwelt the Catini, in Ptolomey's time; from 
whom, ſome think, are deſcended the Clan Catti, 
or Chattun, now a powerful tribe, diſtributed into 
various branches about Inverneſs, Badenock, and 
Lochaber, under the laird of Macintoſh. Here are 
the foundations of many ancient and ruinous houſes, - 
which are ſuppoſed to have formerly belonged to the 
Pits, Up and down are many obelifſks erected ; 
and in ſome places ſeveral of thefe are ſet up toge- 
ther. The whole coaſt, except their bays, conſiſts 


** 


. 


of high rocks, and many promontories, as Sand- 
ſide- head at the weſt extremity of the ſhire, pointing 


north to the opening of Pentland - firth. Orcas, now 
Howbourne- head, and Dennel-head, both poiating 
north:to the ſame firth; Duncas- bay, or Dunſby- head, 
where John o'Grott's houſe ſtands, much talked of 
among the people; and the north-eaſt point of 
Caithneſs, being the remoteſt promontory of the 
whole iſland of Britain, where the Firth to the Ork- 
neys is only twelve miles over, and near it is the 
ordinary ferry; Noſhead pointing to north-eaſt, 
Clydeneſs pointing eaſt, The ſea here, particularly 


weather, except at ſtated times, on account of the 
many vortices, occaſioned by the continual reverber- | 
ation of the tides from the ſhore, and their inter- 
rupted paſſage between the Orkney iſles, if not ſub- 
terraneous caverns. Their firing is turf and peat; 
they have no coal; but all other neceſſaries are 
cheap. In their fields and vallies is plenty of paſture, 
with good fowling and hunting on the meuntains, 
and ing in their rivers and lakes, as well as in 
the ſea. The ſhire is alſo pepulous, and has ſeveral. 
little towns and villages. This ſhire gives title of 
earl to a branch of the ancient family of Sinclair, 
or St. Clair. 8111 
CA'KE, S. (caccen, Brit. ag. Dan.) a rich kind 


ratively, any thing compoſed of flout and baked, 
made in a thin or flattiſh form. = 

To CA'KE, V. A. to harden like dough in the 
oven. | = | 

CALAIS, S. a fortified town of France, in Lower 
Picardy, was began to be fortified in 1228, at 
which time a caſtle was built. In 1347, Edward III. 
of England, took it by famine. The Engliſh kept 
it till January, 1558, when it was retaken by the 
duke of Guiſe. The ſituation of this place renders 


bitants, which are not above five thouſand, and it has 
but one-pariſh church, and four convents, Hither the 
packet -boats come from Dover in England twice a 
week, in times of peace. The figure of this place 


zs an oblong ſquare, and one of its longeſt ſides is | 


towards the ſea, On the ſide of the country it is 


fortified with baſtions, and a half moon, beyond 
which are ditches. fifty yards wide, which may be 
filled with water at pleaſure. The caftle is av large ag 
the town, and can only be entered by the bridge of 
St. Agatha, This likewiſe is ſurrounded 'with-large 


deep ditches, full of ſea Water. The church, the 


town-houſe, and the convents are the only places 
worth ſeeing. There is a canal which runs from it 
to St. Omer's, Gravelin, Dunkirk, Bruges, and 
Ypres. It is twenty-one miles ſouth-eaft of Dover, 
twenty-five weſt of Dunkirk, fifty-five north of 
Abbeville, ninety ſouth-eaſt of London, and one 
hundred and fifty-two north of Paris, Long. 2 deg, 


6 min. E. Lat. 50 deg. 58 min. N. 


CALAMA'NCO, S. a kind:of woolen ſtuff with 


a gloſſy ſurface. 


CA'LAMINE, S. (lait calaminaris, Lat.) a hard 
heavy mineral ſubſtance, appearing of a ſtony nature, 
but a lax and cavernous ſtructure, generally found in 
looſe maſſes, from the fize of a walnut, to thoſe of 
three pound and upwards. That which is of Men- 


dip- hills, in Somerſetſhire, is the fineſt in all the 


world, It is uſed in making of braſs, and in 
medicine is reckoned no bad ingredient in eye- 
waters, is eſteemed as a good deſiceative in weeping 
ulcers, and compoſes the plaiſter, which goes by the 
name of Turner's Cerate. 5 | 


 CA'LAMINT, S. (calamintha, Lat.) in botany, 


a ſpecies of the meliſſa or baum. 155 


CALA MITO US, Adj. (calamiteſus, Lat.) in- 
vol ved in misfortunes. retched, unfortunate, un- 
happy oppreſſed. with miſery, applied to perſons. 
Fatal, noxious, unwholeſome, or productive of 
miſery or diſtreſs, applied to things. © + + 
CALA'MITOUSNESS,. S. 4 ſtate or quality 
which excites the idea of miſery and diſtreſs, _ :- - 
CALA MIT, S. {calamitas, Lat.) a ftate of in · 
digence, diſtreſs, miſery, or wretchedneſs, - . 
CA'LAMUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, a reed, or 
ſweet ſcented wood, of a knotty root, reddiſh without, 
and white within. SET OD MY 
CALA'SH, S. (caleche, Fr.) a light four-wheeled, 
uncovered carriage, drove by the traveller himſelf. 
Alſo a large prepoſterous bonnet, or covering for a 
lady's head, now much in uſe, | 
CALCEDO'NIUS, S.. (Lat.) a precious tone of 
the agate kind, of a miſty- grey, clouded with blue 
or purple. e ASHE GENA art 7% 
CALCINA”'TFON, S. (calcination, Fr.) the 
rendering a body reducible to powder by means of fire. 
To CALCFNE, V. A. (calciner, Fr.) to make a 
thing eaſily powdered by means of fire. To burn in 
the fire to a ſubſtance, which a ſmall force will 
crumble. To reduce te:aſhes, to burn to a cinder. 
Figuratively, to conſume or deſtroy, Fiery heats 
that union have calcined.” Deny. Uſed neuterly, 
to turn · to a cinder, ä e ee 
CALCO/GRAPHY, S. the art of engraving on 
braſs or oopper- plates. 4 ＋ 
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To CA'LCULATE, V. A. (caleuler, Fr.) to find | 
out the value or amount of any thing by arithmetic : 
To compute or find the ſituation of the planets. 
To contrive or adapt to a certain end. 5 
CALCULA'TION, S. an operation in arith- 
metic, Figuratively, a deduction of reaſon; the 
reſult of an arithmetical operation. 
CaLCULA'TOR, S. one who computes, or - 


calculates. 


CALCULA'TORY,, Adj. belonging to calcula- 


tion, or computation. vir ny fy: #1 1 its 
CA'LCULE, + S.  (cakwus, Lat.) computation ; | 
amount; reckoning. | ; 7 
CALCULO'SE,: CA'LCULOVUS, Adj. ſtony, ' 
gritty ; having the ſtone or gravel. _ pe; 
CA'/LCULUS, S. (Lat.) in medicine, the ſtone 
in the kidneys, ureters or. bladder. | | 
CA'LDRON, S. (chauldren, Fr.) a large veſſel to 
heat water, or · dreſs victuals in; a pot. 
CALEF ACTIVE, Adj. that which can, or does, 
make any thing hot; heating. Seldom uſed, -- 
CALEFAC'TORY, S. that which heats, or has 
the power of — | : 
To CA'LEFY, V. N. {(calefie, Lat.) to grow 
hot; to be heated,. _ | 11 
containing the days, months, feſtivals, Cc. happen- 
ing in the year. The Roman calendar, from which 
ours is borrowed, was compoſed by Romulus, who 
made the year conſiſt of na more than 304 days; Numa 
Pompilius corręcted his error, by making it conſiſt 
of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 days alternately, 
which made 354 days; but being fond of an odd num- 
ber he added one day more, which made it 355 days; 
and that the civil year might equal the ſun's motion, 
he added a month every ſecond year: Julius Cæſar, as 
a farther improvement, made he year conſiſt of 365 
days, and left the 6 hours to form a day, at the end 
of every 4th ous which was added to the month of 
— his calendar was called the Julian and 
the old ſtile, in oppoſition to the new ſtile, introduced 
by Gregory XIII. who finding the Julian gone too 
forward, cut off 10 days from the calendar, and to 
remedy this defect for the future, left out one biſſex- 
tile day every 160 years, making every four hundredth - 
a leap year, By act of parliament, to remedy the 
inconveniencies ariſing from the differences of ſtile, 
this kingdom adopted the Gregorian or new tile, by 
leaving out 11 days of the month of September in 
the year 1752, 
machine or hot-preſs, made uſe of to preſs, ſmooth, 
or water manufactures of filk, wool, or linen. In 
natural hiſtory, the word is applied to an inſect, 
which preys on corn, leaving nothing but the buſks, 
and giving the flour „ it a very bad taſte. 
To CA LENDER, V. A. to ſmooth, water, or 


CA | 


Calendar, is likewiſe the name of a | 


dreſs any manufacture in a hot preſs or calender. | 


woured by the calendar, an-iaſect, - 


ENDERED, Adj. applied to bas 


|  CA'LENDS, S. (it has no ſingular, from calende, 


Lat.) the firſt day of the month among the Romans ; 
they were reckoned. backwards thus, the firſt day of 
February was called the calends of February, the 


3iſt of January the ſecond of the calends of February, 


and ſo on to the 13th, when the ides commence. . 

_ CA'LENTURE, S. (cal, Lat.) in medicine, 
an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, attended with 
a delirium, wherein the patients imagine the ſea to 
be green fields, and will drown themſelves in it, if 
not prevented, 


.CA'LF, S. in the plural calver, (calf, Sax.) the 


| young of a cow. The Engliſh calves are far pre- 


ferable to the French, being both ſtronger and larger. 
Their hides have likewiſe the ſame 5 tho 
French having tried in vain to rival us in this uſeful 
commodity. Figuratively, a ſacrifice, or ſomething 
ſubſtituted inſtead of a ſacrifice. ** So will we render 


the ca/ves of our lips.” Hoſea xiv. 2. The ſwelling, 


fleſhy part of a man's leg, Alſo a dull, ſtupid, ig- 


1 norant fellow. 


CALIBER, (calibre, Fr.) in its primary ſi nifi= 
cation, the extent or diameter of any round thing. 
An inſtrument or rule, made of a piece of board 


| notched or cut triangularly in the middle, uſed by 


carpenters and joiners to try whether their work be 
well ſquared. Among the gun-ſmiths wooden cali- 
bers are models by which they cut the ſtocks where- 
on they mount their guns, piſtols, xc. ſteel calibers 


are inſtruments with which they turn and fine their 


ſcrews.” In gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or 
. bore of a piece of cannon, vr of the ball it carries. 
Caliber compaſſes, a pair of compaſſes, with the legs 
bent inwards, furniſhed with a tongue, which moves 


on a rivet on one of its legs, and is uſed to take the 


dimenſions of the bore of a cannon, together with the 
ſize and weight of the ball it can carry. „ 

CA LICE, S. (calix, Lat.) in its primary ſigni- 
fication, a cup; appropriated to the cups or veſlels 
which the communicants drink out of at the Lord's 
ſupper. TY: 

CALICO, S. (from Calicut, in India) a kind of 
linen manufacture imported by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, ſome of which are printed with the moſt beau- 
tiful and laſting colours. Printed calicoes are pro- 
hibited to be worn under penalty of 51. to be paid to 
the informer, 7 Geo. I. c. 7. 

CALTDITY, S. (from calidus, Lat.) warmth, 
or heat. 

CA'LIF, or CALIPH, 8. (Ibalifab, Arab.) a 
title firſt aſſumed by Abubeker the ſucceſſor of Ma- 
homet, calling himſelf, 2 reſſoul allah, the ſuc- 
ceſlor of the meſſenger of God, and borne by thoſe 
which ſucceeded him. As they aſſume: an abſolute 
power in affairs, both temporal and civil, they ſeem 
very much ta reſemble the Pope in that reſpect, who 
exerciſes the fame power, and ſtiles himſelf the ſue- 
ceſſor of St. Peter. | | 
_  CALIGA'TION, S. (from calige, Lat.) a * 
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of debt which rendets the Goh ight of an obj Fo ny | — « A e call upon humanity.“ Ly Sped. 
im perfect. Darkneſs, dimneſs of ſight. 2 Inſtead Ne. 181. Within tall, not far off, within hearing; 
of caligation, or dimneſs, we conclude a e | and figuratively; command or adthority, An inſtru- 


BROWN. 


ment imitating the notes of birds, and uſed by bird. 


CALFGINOUSNESS, S. the qualitt which. catchers to bring them into their traps. In hunting, 


renders a thing or place dark, gloomy or obſcure. 
CA'LIGRAPHY, S. (D, Gr.) a neat 
nd handſome hand, applied to writing. e 


writin 

CATI ERS, 8. See CAK ISE X. 4 v3 
84 LIVER, S. See CaLiBER., - 

CA'LIX, 8. (Lat, à cup) in botàny, the che q: 
greeniſh cover which encompaſſes and defends the 
petals and other parts of the flower, ſerving as a dates ; 
and ſupport to the whole. - 
To CA'LK, V. A. (calage, Fr. ) to flop 
or other leaks of a ſhip with oakum, bow, ſpun 
yarn, to ep the water out. 8 
CA'EKER, 'S. dhe who ſtops the leaks of à ſhip. 
CA'LKING, S. the act of ſtopping the leaks or | 
ſeams of a ſhip with oakum or tow, which is after- 


wards covered with a mixture of tallow, pitch, and | 
tar, as low as it draws water. A Calling won, is 
made in the form of a thiffel, ſome of Which are 
round, and others grooved, aſe to drive the oakum ö 
into the ſeats of a ip. "ris NIN 783 
To CNEL; V. A rotibanced. h hem kn, 
Belg.) to name; to 1] ny to a perſon or give notice to 
bim by mentioning his name, ringing a bell, or other 
Fignal to come towards the perſon calling, or to be 
prefent at a particular place. To call off, to make a 
perſon quit his preſent Ration, applied to animate 
things; to divert the mind, or turn the thowghts | 
aſide from the conſideration of a ſubject, applie 
the underſtanding ; uſed likewiſe with the — 
away, in the fame ſenſe. To call on and upon, to viſit, | 
or go to a perſon's houſe, With in, and followed 
by at, to enter a houſe or place on a journey, or 
walk. To call to actoumt, implies to examine, or 
bring to account. In divinity, to receive a miſfion from 
God. . Joined with forth, to bring a thing t to view, | 
which would otherwiſe be concealed. - To cui! names, 
to abuſe a perſon by ſome reproachful term or word. 
Joined to bath, to revoke, retract, or not accompliſh | 
a thing intended, after ſecond thoughts. To call in, 
applied to money, tc collect or demand a ſum lent ; ;, 
to reſume a thing in another perſon's hands. 0 
Invite. To demand à thing promiſed - 'To call over, 
to tead a muſter roll, or SR of names, with an 
audible voice. To call ent; to challenge, - provoke, 


| Holenes, furi ouſhels, or 2 commotion. 


a leſſon blen dn the horn to comfort the hounds. 
CALLING, S. the buſineſs or trade à perſon 
proſeſſes; Anion; a claſs of people united by the 


ſame principles; emplo ment, or profeſſion. In di. 
; | vinity; admiſon into the church, or converſion. by 


4 an immediate impulſe from heaven;'- 


' *CA'LIAPERS; 8. See Cole, of wich hi F 
is a corruption. 


CALLO'SIFY, S. ceallyſas, Fr.) 10 dba, « 


J bardneſs of the tin, owing to hard labour, or fre- 
quent rubbings, Whereby it becomes inſenſible. In 


ſurgery, a kind of node of knobg which joins the 


extremities of a broken done, owing te the extra- 


—— of t were] thar ran ubon the bone. 
GALLO brown- hard, ſwelling, and in- 
ſenſible.” F — applied to the mind or con- 


| ſcichee, not to be moved by threats and promiles, 


inſenble to the dangerous conſequences of vice, and 
unkwed by —— Dei. 


eee . * CatlozITy.: : 
''CA*LLO one ged ; withoot feather, 
<7; Ss. 8. te) See CAltostrr. 


CA'LM, Adj. rin Fr.) undiſturbed — 
wiſh" or violent winde, applied to the ſea and 
elements. Figuratively, undiſturbed by boiſterous 


1 paſſions, applied to the mind. Free from any uppeal 
- ee paſſions, and entitely founded on 'cool-reaſon- 


Subſtantively uſed, for 4: freedom" from tem- 
or wind, at ſoa, <6" Ie is à perfect cam. 

"To CA'LM, V. A. to put an end te a tempeſt. 
F iguratively, to ſtop the violence of paſſions; To 
ſooth; or pacify, To appeaſe. * 

CA'LMER, 8. the perſon or thing which re- 
duces from à Nate of totbulency and uber to one 
of uietneſs, reſt, and ferthity, * 

L NI. V Adj; in 4 ſtate or Wants eden 


ſtarts of — — er ene n en 


CA'LMNESS, S. a Rate of — Ir 
difturbarice of violent winds; br roffing waves, ap- 
plied to the ſea and elements. Figuratſvely, a flate 
of cool and ſedate tranquility, unfruffled by paſſion, 
and undiſturbed by anxfety. Milenefs.“ 

CALNE, S. a berough-town of Wiltthire, with 


and excite to combat, or danger. In divinity, uſed | a good market on Tueſdays. It is a little place on 


with upon, to implore, to pray to in _ 
with confidence of affiftance, “ Call upon me 


a ſtony-hill, but very ancient, where 4 provincial 
| fynod was held in 977, for comprochiſing the di 


the day of diſtreſs.” Pſalm i. 15. In ; joined putes between the ſecular clergy und mofks, about 


with the particle to, to be admitted 26 a bar- 


celibacy. It ſends two members to parliament, des 


| riſter or chuncellor. ** Called to the bar.“ 2 neat church, and charity-fchool/ for forty boys. 


CALL, S. an addrefs by word of mouth. Figu- f 
rativcly, a iniſhon from God. In law, a nomina- 


Its annual fairs are on May 6 s. 
cattle, 'Heep, and cheeſe; on 


for horſes, borned 


tion, or admiſſion, Uſed with zpen, a claim, or [* great rain in November 1725, io vverflowed tht 


8 —— 


town as to drown two men i in the fa 8, deſides other 
damage. Roman coins have been dug in this neigh- 
pouthood. It is twenty-ſeven wwe caſt of Brito, 
and eighty-eight weſt of London. b 

CALOMEL, 8. in chemiftry, -a name given to 
mercury, ſublimated a fourth time or upwards, 

which makes it more gentle in its operations and fits 
it to act as an alterative. 

. CALORFFIC, Adj. having the power of henting) 


CALO'TTE, 8. (Fr.) a cap Fr Ain] of hair, 
ſatin or other ftuff ; being i et by cardinal 
Richlieu, a red calotte:" is become the badge : of a 


cardinal. 
prefſure, like à cap, uſed to leſſen the riſe or elevation 


of a chapel, &c. which would otherwiſe be too hi - | 


CA'LTROPS, 8. (colreppe, Sax.) an inſtru 
with four iron ſpikes. mr mpg In N a — 1 — 


bee and three of 
them in the are 57 45 2 em- 
bartzfs and wound the 025 feet of the © Cavalty, 


In botapy, a plant ſo called from its reſembling 
the inſtrument jaft- deſcribed, - - 
To-CALVE, v. A. to bring a calf, applied to a 


cow. Figuratively, to produce, or brin forth. 
« The + % now bald. Par. Loft,” 
To CALU'MNIATE, V. N. (from calunnior, 


Lat.) i; accuſe falſe]y ;;, to reproach with crimes 
unju ys in ores och : er odious, 'Ufed- aQively, 
to ſlander. 


a perſon's words and actions. in order to render his 
character ſuſpected, or to make him odiouy, ' 
CALU IN Ton, 8. (Lat.) one who! "Anders 
another. 
CALU'MNTOUT;”! Adj, fandetous j falſely zc- 
eu 37 | 
CA'LUMNY, S. ( colmagia, Lat.) the len ze. 
cufing of a perſon with crimes; or miſre nting 
his words and actions, in order to make dis character 
rr or his abilities conterptiþle, 
CA'LX; 8, (Lari) in its primary La . 5 or 
a ſort of ſtone 'burnt in à kiln im 
mortar. In chemiſtty, a kind of hens” » ED a 
Fftiable * which remains after a thing: has 25 
. th violep of fire for @ Tong time, 3 
8 70 ney Lat.) in, botany; a 


3 „ 


final! cup fad of is „ V1 D3032i4q 47129 
ear. in iT t RIG ZF oefs, who 
was the anger" tennis” and Tithys, or, 49 
ſome ſay, of Atlas. - She Wis _Us of chs iſland"? 
Ogygia, which een her was called the. iffand' 6f 


Calypſo. According to Homer, *. ſſes ſuffered . 


In architecture, a round cavity or de 


CALU'MNIAT ION, 8. Aa falſe repreſentation of | 


: 


once a ſtately 


dered in the beton wars b 


CA'MBER, S. a piece of timber cut arching, 
with an odtuſe angle in the middle, uſed in plat- 
forms, fuch as the leads of churches, Se. and being 


laid with the hollow downwards, is much ſtronger 


than a ſtrait one of the fame ſize, from its repreſent- 
in an arch. 

CA'MBRICK, 8. ( toile de cambray, Fr. ) a ſpecies 
of linen made of flax, very fine nd whe at firſt 


manufactured at Cainbray in France, from whence 


we formerly uſed to import it to the value of 200, ooo]. 
per annum; but the government has interpoſed 
timely againſt fo prejudicial a commerce, by ſeveral 
acts of parliament, 

"CAMBRIDGE, S. in Latin, Cantabrigia, the 
rincipal town in Cambridgeſhire, and an univerſity. 
t Miſcated in a delightful and fertile plain on the 

rive Cam, and bas a market on Wedneſday and 
Saturday; and an annual fair on June 24, for horſes, 
wood: and earthen ware. It is a large town, bavin 
foutteeti pariſh churches, beſides twelve cotleges, an 


four halls. :Beybnd the bridge there are the rujns of 


a caſtle, built by William the Conqueror, which was 
uilding. The gate-houſe is fill 
ſtanding, and ſerves far the county goal, The town 
m—_— ancient, It being mentione the earlieſt 
Trians ;'and"ic FF much by the 
and he whole kingdpm of the Eaſt Aingdes, Before 
the baron's wars it was deſtroyed by fire and ſword 
dy Roger de Montgomery, in order to be SR 
on Wilen Rufus; and the univerſity was abandon- 
ed ; but Henry J. to encourage its re-eſtabliſhment, 
beffowed ſeveral privileges = it. It was often plun- 
the outlaws from the 


Ille of Ely, til! Henry III. 2 82 it by a deep ditch 
on each 11 :which! il 1 the name of the 
King's Ditch, The rebels, Wat Tyler and Jack 


Straw, burnt the - univerſity records in the reign of 
Richard IT. ' The Jews ſertled there ſoon after the 
Norman cc veſt, and continued ſeveral generations. 
Tie ſirun of Cambridge is low, which renders 
ft irt he halls and colſeges together have four 
hyn 4 And fix fellowſhips, fix hundred and ſixt 

two' ſcholar 8, with bind gp nd and thirty- 1X 
exhibitions. The univerſity nf og by a chan- 
cellor, who is always ſome nobleman, The high 


Reward 3s choſen by the ſenate, and holds his place 


dy, ſtatute from the univerſ ef The vice-chan- 
Fetter 1 "ys the head of (ome college or hall. 

— pre dy thirty thouſand vo- 
| lymes of doctor More, biſhop " Ely, which 
| were bobybe 21 made à preſtnt of by zeorge 1. 
E which his ſtatue was erected in the ſenate half 


wreek on her — and ſtaid with. er ſeveral yea er at ** ex kit rag of Charles lord 
 CAMAPEU,Y, T paificiſter ri forth tic u 1724, — 30 eſtabliſhed 

can be engraved either ip” neu . l | 4 prpftffor of modern it and modern lan bages. 
Ff onyx, 865 which re —.—.— e er , John Woodward 7 fe egacy, eſtabli hed a Sr a pro- 
In painting, — where W Yule rſhip of 5 hes by and Dy Adden- 


the out- lines — iches, Ferie 
being blue; intended 8 
* 4 — * 14 


= in 1728, left four thouſarid pourſds' towards 


Danes, as 


bümding an — for poor fick people, Likewiſe 
Yyy a fel- 


CAN _ 


— 


a. 


a fellowſhip was lately founded at Magdalen college, 
appropriated to the gentlemen of Norfolk, called 


the travelling Norfolk fellowſhip. King's college 


chapel is a very magnificent ſtructure, three hundred 
and four feet long, and ſeventy-three broad, and 
ninety- four high to the battlements, without a pillar. 
to ſupport it. Its choir was adorned by Henry VIII. 
with exquiſite carved work; and the entire 
building, roof and all, is of freeſtone. Near the 
town-hall is a new ſhire-houſe, which was build by 
the corporation, The town is governed by a mayor, 
a high-ſteward, a recorder, thirteen , aldermen, 
twenty-four common councilmen, and a town-clerk. 
It is ſeventeen miles ſouth of Ely, and fifty-two 
north-by-caſt of London. 9 

CA“ ME, the preter of the verb come. 
CAMEL, S. (camelus, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a 
large fourfooted animal, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies: One ſort being large, able to carry burdens 
of a thouſand pounds weight, having 8 
its back; another ſort has two bunches, like a na- 
tural ſaddle, and are uſed either for carrying burdens, 
or to ride on; they have large ſolid feet, but not 
hard, in ſpring they caſt their coats, and will, it is 
ſaid, continue 10 or 11 days, without eating or 
drinking. Its having a particular mechaniſm ig its 
inteſtines for the keeping of water, is denied by Cal- 
met on the authority of ſome Jeſuits, who, he ſays, 
diſſected them in China; but yet the Pariſian ana- 
tomiſts tell us, that on their diſſection, they found 
on the top of the ſecond ventricle ſeveral ſquare 


holes, which were the orifices of about 30 cavities, 


made like ſacks, placed between the two mem- 
branes which compoſe the ſubſtance of this ventricle, 
The view of theſe ſacks, made them, as they ſay, 
Imagine that they might probably be the reſervato- 
ries wherein they keep their water. The camel's going 
through the eye of a needle, mentioned, Ma, x. 25. 
is a text much controverted, ſome thinking that the 
Greek word xa, ſhould be tranſlated a cable rope, 


which it ſignifies, as may be ſeen in Potter's anti- 


quities of Greece, and is more conformable to the 
idea of the eye. of a needle mentioned afterwards. 
To this ſome anſwer, that the phraſe is highly 
proper according to the old tranſlation, becauſe there 
was a narrow place between two rocks, in Judea, 
called the eye of 4 needle, through which it 


— 


poſkible for ſo large a beaſt ta paſs: Whether this 
aſſertion is eſtabliſhed upon proper authority, I ſha 
not determine, but conclude that either tranſlation, 
as it communicates the idea of an inſuperable diffi- 
aulty, may be adopted. | 
el of the lizard Lind, only its head © 
animal of the lizard kind, only its head is ſamewhat 
larger, and it has four, feet 2 a Jon Mat an, p 
either of which it can ſuſpend itſelf ; from the hea 
to the laſt joint of the tail, its ſkin. is rough like 
ſhagreen,. which it can ſwell or contract at its plea- 
ſure. It has no neck, nor ears, but has two little 


as im- 5 


—_ — 


miles weſt of Launceſton, 


1 


in natural hiſtory, * little 7 


apertures for noſtrils. Its eyes are large and turg 
any way, to remedy the inconveniency- of having 
no neck, and ſometimes look in directions quite con- 
trary. Its tongue is half as long as itſelf, round ag 


far as the tip, which is hollow, on that _zccount 


called a trunk, and uſed by it in catching flies, 
on which it ſubſiſts. Its changing its colour may be 
accounted for from the power it has of contracting 
or ſwelling its ſkin, The idea of its living upon air 
Nierroneq ns wo. , „ EDA 
_ CAMELFORD,S..an eminent borough of Corn. 
wall, governed by a mayor, where the tiver Camel 
riſes. In this place is neither chapel nor church. It 
ſends two members to parliament, and lies twenty 


CAME'LOPARD, S. (from comelet and fare. 
Lat.) in natural biſtory, an Abyſſinian animal, taller 


than an elephant, and deriving its name from having 


a neck and head like a camel, and white ſpots; on its 
{Fits {hich is of a red ground, after the manner of a 
pard. 3 3 sit i 
A'MELOT, CA'MBLET, or CA'MLET, $, 
(from camelet, Fr.) a ſtuff made of goats hair, with 
wool or filk, or both. In ſome the warp is wool 
and ſilk twiſted together, and, be whopf hair. That 
of Bruxelles is reputed the] beſt, and the Engliſh 


the next: . {104 l e os £14] 

CA'MERA OBSCURA,.S. (tat. a dark cham- 
ber) in optics, a machine for exhibiting the pictureg 
of external objects in their proper colours, by means 


of a.convex glaſs or ſcioptric ball, either ig a portable 
ran very 


intimate friend and acquaintance. Now obſolete, or 
rather corrupted into the word cm ,,tt if { 

CA'MERATED, Adj. (cameratus, Lat.) arched 
or vaulted. ' ara n ares 


CAMERA'TION, S. (cazieratis, Lat.) a vaults | 


» - 
SS 1.4% 


5 
n 


they, 


9 IPECIES, * 
camp... Sax. and. wk 
to or 

horſe 


atinually 


for pr 
Mp, V 
7 Dv pits „ii niag 3 


Y br ſon ounced campaign, cam 
of. ume during which. ap am 
OY "oe. yo 
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had 
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SAN 


keeps the field, without going into winter quarters. 
It might embarraſs 9 preſent to deter- 
mine the extent of this term; when we ſometimes 
find armies encamped during the whole winter; and 
keeping the field notwithſtanding the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſon, This word is uſed to ſignify a plain, 
or level country, but ſhould be then wrote cham- 
polgn, from champognt, Fr. 15 
CAMPANNIFORM, Adj. in botany, applied 
to flowers in ſhape like a bell; called by Miller, bell- 
ſhaped, 124 2615 23 Bags Warn 10:2 Mol cs 4 
Ca AN ULOUS, Adj. che fame as campani- 
arm. 99 Arie HH S738 3 | 
. CAMPDEN, or CAMDEN, 8. a town of 
Glouceſterſhire, governed by bailiffs. It is famous 
for its manufacture of Stockings. Sir Baptiſt Hicks, 
afterwards viſcount Campden, whoſe: monument is 
in the church, gave :10,000]. to charitable uſes; 
among which was. an alms-houſe he erected, &c. 
Here are alſo two other charity ſchools, Its weekly 
market is on Wedneſday, and annual fairs on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, April 23, July 25, and November 30, 
for -horſes, cows, and 
ings. It is a poor 
London. 3 


CA'MPHIRE, or CAMPHOR, S. (camphora, 


- 
5 


town, eighty· even miles weſt of 


* 


Lat.) in pharmacy and natural hiſtory, a peculiar 


kind of a ſubſtance, being neither a roſin, volatile 
falt, oil, bitumen, juice nor gum, but a mixed ſub- 
ſtance, white, tranſparent, dry, brittle, of a'ſtrong 
and penetrating ſmell, eaſily. evaporated in the air, 
when heated, and when ino flames not caſilp:extin- 
guiſned, but burning even in water and in inow. 
There are two ſorts, natural and ſactitious; the na- 
tural, is found in the iſland: of :Sumatra, between 
the wood and bark of a tree, and is prefetable to the 
ſecond ſort, called the factitious camphrre, or that of 
Japan, This is made of the root of the camphire- 
tee, whieh is cut into ſmall pieces, boiled 48 hours, 
nnd received in covers like alembics, into which it 
| aſcends together with the ſteam. The camphire- tree 
is a ſpecies of the laurus. Camphire is uſed as an 
nanodyne, diuretic, and reſiſter of putrefaction, in 
ulcerations of the kidneys, madneſs, and in hyſteric 
complaints. Externally, in eryſipelas, inflammations, 
and mixed with ſpirit of mine, as a fotus for bruiſes. 
CA MPHORATED, Adj. (from camphorag Lat.) 
that which has camphire mixed with it; \mpregnated 


with camphire, | 1 ng UUW DE neh 21.3 FOO) 

CAN, S. (canne, Sax.) à drinking veſſel, or cup 
made of wogd in the form of aicaſk or barrel. Fi- 
guiatively, any drinking veſſel, not made of earth. 
ö CAN. V. V. Clan, Tent. is ſometimes, but ſel. 
dom, uſed as an abſolutetverh, i but conſtantiy joined 
vith. another verbs as aiſign of the potential madd. 
lis preſont is dee lined has, / can; Ahn can., he can; 


we cn, & c. and itz preter I cod. thou tould f, & c 


o be able; to have power ſuſſicient to do an action. 
Though, taken an: ſigu af the / potential mood, yet 


bw 


ſheep, linen-cloth and ſtock- 


it differs very much from may, the proper auxilia 
of that mood: May — right, jawfulneſs, #4 
a permiſſion to do a thing; but can the power or 
ſtrength of the doer or agent; and with the verb 
active is applied to perſons, as, . can do it;“ but, 
ö ww the paſſive, relates to things; as, It can be 
one,” | | "oy 
+ CANADA, or the province of Quebec, an ex- 
tenſive country in North America, bounded on the 
| north-eaſt by the gulph of St. Lawrence and 8t. John's 
river; on the ſouth-weſt by lands inhabited by the 
Indians; on the ſouth by the provinces of Nova. 
Scotia, New England, and New Vork; and on the 
north-weſt by lands claimed by the Indians; extend» 
ing about five hundred miles in length, and two 
' hundred miles in breadth. The French, under the 
name of Canada, comprehended a much larger ter- 
ritory, taking into their claim great part of the New 
England provinces, - and of thoſe of Nova Scotia 


| and” New York, and extending it northward to 


Hudſon's bay; to the weſt as far as the pacific ocean 
and to the ſouthward to the gulph of Mexico. The 
climate is cold, and the winters long and very ſe- 
vere, eſpecially in the north parts of the province. 
The rivers ate ſoon frozen up, and the ice is fre- 
| quently fix feet thick. Yet the ſoil is in general 
| very good, and in many parts both pleaſant and fer- 
tile, E moſt kinds of Engliſh grain and ve- 
getables in abundance, and there are vaſt foreſts of 
tall trees, as oaks, pines, cedars of ſeveral kinds, 
wild vines, and animals peculiar to North America, 
| particularly the beaver, The ſummers of Canada 
are excreding pleaſant, and we are told, have fo 
' bappy an effect upon the ſoil, that the farmer uſually 
' reaps his corn in ſixteen weeks from the time of ſow- 
ing the ſeed. The meadow grounds, which are well 
watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt quan- 
' tities: of large and ſmall cattle, It affords. very fine 
timber, and the mountains abound with coals: It 
is remarkable for its rivers, the principal of which 
is that of St. Lawrence, and for its lakes, which 
are of a prodigious ſize; The principal towns of Ca- 
nada are Quebec, Montreal, Les Trois Riveres, and 
Taduſack. > 4: , 4 13 4 
CANA'ILLE, S. (Fr.) the loweſt order of peo- 


— 


| plej the dregs or ſcum of a people 1 French term 


of contempt, adopted by ſome modern authors. 
„ CANA“L, S. (canalis, Lat.), à place cut in a 
garden to receive water from a river or pipes; 2 
hol lou place cut for the reception of the ſea; an 

tractof water made by art, In anatomy, a aud 
or paſſage through which any of the juices flaw, m. 
1, NN L. S. a fine kind of coal, dug 
in England, which almoſt equals foreign jet. 
; CNNALIT/CULATED, part. (from canaliculus, 
Lat.) formed in channels, or grooves, like a pipe 


2 e eee eee 2 
Jo CANARY, V. A. (a cant word) implying 


a. particulat method of footing, uſed in jigs, or 
| country 


_—_— — * 69 - 


* 
- » 532. > 


— IIFSEy „„ 


country dancit < „ Jig off a tune at & your ko! tongue's 
end, canary «4 4 with your lect,” Shak, Nat in 


ul. 

CANA'RY-BIRD, S. a ſinging bird, Sumo 
peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet kind, of a 
yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, 3 very loud nate, 


and of great boldneſs. ö 
To CAN“ CEL, V. A. (cancellor, Fr.) to croſs 
8 writing and thereby render it of no eff Figu- 


pajivelys de, Saller 4 deed by tearing off the ſeal, 


o efface, or obliterate. 


LA'TION, S. an expungiug, or an- 


CANC 


| pulliog the power of an inſtrument, xi — m_ 


drawn in the form of a croſs. 
CANCER, 8. (Lat. a crab) in « * 
ſign of the Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in 
June, and is repreſented on globes by the Hgure:of 
a-cteb.; in order to ex preſ the returning of che ſun, 
or its coming back to the equator from thenoe z ur 
from its ſeeming not to advance, but ratber to 
back for ſome days when in the ſolſtitial point, in 
which reſpect it imitates the motion, aſcribed: to: that 
an . 
to Flamſtead, are 1. The trapic of cancer, is a 
leſs-cixcle.of the ſphere, parallel to the equator, and 


poſſing through the beginning of the ſign cancer; all Qbſolete. 
the inhabitants within this ſpace have the ſun per- 
pendicular or vertical twice a year, and are fituated 


in the torrid. zone. In ſurgery, a roundiſh unequal 


livid, hard tumour, generally ſeated in the glandu- 
lous part of the body; after ſome: time, appearing } 


with turgid veins ſhooting out from it, for which 
reaſon, according to fore writers, it has received i 
name. Tbe reaſon of its appearing on the boaſt, 
more than any other part, is that heing full-of glands, 
intarmixed with lymphatics, the ſmalleſt conspreſſion, 
contuſion, or puncture, extravuſates their contents, 


— growing. acrimanious, by 3 =? 
ecm RATE. v. N. t0 grow cancers 


to turn to à ranger. 
CANCERATION, 8. dhe proving cancerous. 
Wants authori 


CA'NCEROUS, A. having the virulence of, 


or tending to 4 cancer. 


; CAREER ski ss, 6 ine quality 0 . 


ariſing from. a gancen. 


» CA'NCRINE, Adj, . Lat.) betongingo | 


; or It n "ogg oh Ji 
A ( t.) in its. 
Ente, but ele Ay — 66 ) in ies primary | 
candid forth.” F iguratively, impartial, mild, un- 
— — by ſiniſter V e free. from aner or 
rejudiee. I R Aar 
N CANDIDATE, .. 8. (bee, Lat. ble; N 
thoſe who offered themſclyes to be elected into. any 
place among the Romans, wearing white garments, 
in order wo diſtinguiſh \ them from the veſt of the 
eroud) one who ſollicits the votes of others, in 


5 4 


f 


| 


by a majority. 


order to attain any place, polt, or office, conferred 
One Who eech ft an 
election; a competitor, 1219 123A) 901 5 
CA NDIDLT. Adv, in an impareiat manher, 
without prejudice, . .malice, or envy 3 fairly, Kindly. 
CA' 'NDLE, 8. (cangela, Lat.) « wick of cotton 
covered with wax, ſperma-ceti, or tallow, of a Cy- 
lindrical form, uſed to ſupply the want of day-Jight, 
diſffinguiſhed from a torch by its fize, Wg conſi- 
derably leſs in circumference. aud length. There 
are two ſorts of tallow candles; the Nr di ped, the 
other moulded; the former are e ve 
the latter are the invention of LY le Brage, at 
Paris, F Figurebrely, light, of any thing whichgives 
light; „ The candle of the wicked thall' be put 


The ſtars ia this conſtellation, accarding } 


out.” Prov. xx iV. 20. Sale by the candle, orinch of 
canalte ; is an auction which laſts only; 'while apiece - 
of candle, lighted for. that purpoſe, continues burn« 
ings the laſt bidder AR ß its n . adjudped 
tho commodit k * 058 SITY - 
CA'NDLE [BERRY-TREE, 8. in botany, « 
ſpecies of the ſweet willow. .. 
CA'NDLE-HOLDER, .S.. one 8 hel a 
j canis.) - Figuratively, an aſſiſtant, or & | 
$ To be a "randle-bolaer, and look on. e 


44 41 427 


. © 1 


72 


2 eee 8. the light afforded by 


! 


candle. . Figuratively, ni oppoſed to day-li 
Candles. I Hall fand m coals ISIS 
SWIFT. Introduced as an improperiexp | 


. CAINDLEMAS,'S. Cle band Fr. ):a feaſt | 
the church, celebratedion: the ſecond of February, 
in-commemoration of the hleſſed virgin's purification, 
It is horromed fram the ancient - Chriſtians, who-on 
that day uſed abundance of lights in their churches 


and proceflions, in memory, as is ſup — 
Saviour a on that day declar 2 
8e Toe be alight Foc] lighten the Gentiles, In ink imi- 


tation of this cuſtam, dhe Roman Catholic on this 
day, conſeorate all the tapers and candles: which 
they uſe in their charckes- during an wh 

At Rome the Pope performs chat cet 


and. -was dow woman ti 


— IY * 

agate ID OH + 42 * GAA AC 15 24H 

rumex or dock, grounng i in ponds biber or fund 
waters. 


„ temper 'o 


A'NDOUR, 8. —— 
-malice, and 


mind unſoused by envy, unruſſled alice, 

unſeduced ey prejudics4 Geest vitbot weakath, 

and imp. without. gour 9010103 at 8 Lb ,00- 
o CA*NDY;: V. N E by doiling in 


To meit and-chryftali ay ſeverd} times, 
freeze, or be covered with! ai hard 


23 :bard:and- Ji 61 ufatively, de 
bſtayer, ot 
fakes. 9 with Land San Te e 


— * ry by 8 0 2 
EN „„ n r 623234 
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i 
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or make uſe. of ſoothing, and inſinusting expreſſions, 
« Let the cundy d tongue lick abſurd pomp.” SHARK. 
Neuterly, to grow hard, to grow thick, or be co- 
vered with Ne, 2 4 „ fo rh 
CA'NE, S. ( canna, Span.) in botany, a kind of 
reed growing in ſeveral. joints, and of different di- 


2 other metal, or porcelain, to hold tea, ſugar, 


' *CA'NKER, S. (chancre, Fr.) in natural hiſtory, 
a ſmall worm, Which a + upon fruit, joined with 
the word worm, In medicine, a ſpeck made by a 
ſharp humour, which corrodes the fleſh like a 


n | 
menſions. The 3 which W in i In- 
dies, eſpecially in al, to a prodigious ſize, is 
weou ht into bowls or other bouſbold utenſils b the 
inhabitants; the ſmaller ſort are made into fiſhing 


r 
a cauſtic; and is common to children. A corroſive 
bumour. Figuratively, that which gradually and 
f 3 eftroys. In botany, a wild and worth- 
leſs kind of a roſe, A diſeaſe incident to trees, 


. 


which makes the bark rot and fall off. A 


rods. The; Sagas cane we ſhalt deſcribe under the d fi plied to 
word ſugar.. "The cane, which is uſed as a walking- | braſs, a kind of ruſt, or verdigreaſe, which Gree 
ſtick, is that which grows in the Eaſt-Indies, thoſe | its ſutface with a green colour.” 1 
which are without joints are by far the beſt, and | To CA! NK ER, V. N. to ruſt or gro green, 
mo ff Tt arent th nn. applied to braſs, or other metals. To be corroded, 
To CA'NE, V. A. to beat a perſon with a cane, | to eg foul or corrupt. Ava to corrode, to 
or « walking fait 83 J pollute, to eat or gnaw; to infect, including the 
CANLI CULA, S.. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the | iden of De SY Sor ee 
IT, Part. affected with a canker; 


name of one of. the ſtars, in the conſtellation of 
canis major, called the dog-ſtar ; from whoſe heliacal 
riſing with the ſun, that is, its emerſion from the 
ſun's rays, the ancients reckoned their dog-days ; 
and the Ægyptians and, ZEthiopians begin their 


car, | EY —Y 1 a n 
: CANUCULAR,: S. {caniexlaris, Lat.) of or be- 
longing to the Jog-days, The canichlar days, are a 
certain number « days. prepeding,, or. enſuing the 
heliacal riſing” of the canicula, or dog-ſtar, _ 

CANI/'N 3 Adj. { canimus 8 Lat. fr om cants,.a dog) 
having the properties of, or reſembling a dog. | 
Canine appetite, ,in medicine, an inordinate appetite, 

or hunger not to be. ſatisfied, 1 „ 
| tes canini, Lat.) in 


\ 


K 


. 


Keg Ras, yt zen biw be 
anatomy, two ſharp edged teeth in each jaw, between 
the . — and Ge e, 0 ase rom their re- | 
ſembling the correſpondent_teeth in a dog. Their 
office is to pierce the food, their roots are ſingle and 
deeper than thoſe of the inciſores, becauſe they are 
more apt to be pulled out than the molares, and 


| large ſize 


ANKER. 


n wounded by an envenomed tooth. 
end, & (canne, Sax. id Dan.) ses 


AN. . | 
CA'NNIBAL, S. one who lives upon human 


fleſh. | | 5 
CANNIBALLVY, Adj. after the manner or 
practice of ' cannibals, or thoſe who are fuppoſed to 
eat human fleſu. Had he been cannibally given.“ 
CANNON, S. (cannon, Fr. cannone, Ital.) a 
hollow, cylindrical inſtrument, made of mixt metal, 
furniſhed with a touch hole, and uſed to ſhoot a ball 
by the force of gunpowder. This military engine 
Yo ran to have been invented by J. Owen, an 
Engliſhman, and it is evident that the firſt which 
were ever ſeen in France, belonged to this nation, 
and were uſed in the battle of Creffy, 1 1346. Me- 
zeray aſſerts that the Engliſh by five or ſix pieces of 
canon ſtruck terror into the French, who bad never 
ſeen ſuch thungering machines before. In printing, 
of types, uſed in the following ſen- 


being uſed to pull, or tear things to pieces, are more 
ſubject to be drawa.gut. than the inciſores; but by 
having one third of their length included in the 
ſocket, they are capable of reſiſting any lateral 
preſſure, or of ſuſtaining any blow, to which their 
ſituation 8 nn; B 

CA'NIS-MAJOR, S. (Lat. the great dog) in 
aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, coaliſting, eee to Flamſtead, of 32 
ſtars, and drawn on the globe in the form of a 
dig, in the mouth of which is the remarkable 
ſar called Sirius, which riſing. and fitting with the 
ſun, from the 24th of July to the 24th of Au uſt, - 
gave occaſion to the naming theſe days the dog- 


CA'NIS-MINOR; or the leſſer dog, the ite as| 
CanicuLa, Wife 

CA'NISTER;. S. (caniftrum, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, which is now obſolete, a baſket. In its 


a 


r 5 , * 
Be virtuous. 

CA NNON-BALL, or CM NNON- BULLET. 
S. the ball or bullet with which a cannon is charged. 
To CA'NNONADE, V. A. to attack with, ar 
fire cannon againſt; ſometimes ufed neuterly, as, 
Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day.“ Tat- 


ter, No. 63. | 
. CA'NNONIER, S. one who diſcharges or fires 


A cannon. 
power 


PP. 


CA NNO T, V. not able, not ha 
enough for the performance of a thing. He ran 
not doit.” Cannot but, implies neceflity, and- fig- 
"nifies muſt; * ( 1 cannot Bur believe.” Locke,” 
CANNELA, or CANNULA, 8. (Lat.) in 


— 


ſecondary, a ſmall, box or receptacle made of tin, or 
14 e 4 * | a4 3% 


. forgery, a ſmall pipe or tube, left in wounds or ulcers 
to prevent their healing up. e 
91 22 CA NOA, 


— — ee — 2 4g 


n 
*% a. * 


— * 5+. x 


- *"CA'NOA,:or CA'NOE, S. {(pronounced' eanco). 
an Indian vefe] or boat, made of the trunk of a 
tree, bored hollow, pieces of bark ſewed together; 
or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant wood, covered with 
ſcal's ſkins; this laſt ſort will hold only a ſingle 
perſon, who fits in a round hole in the center. 
The canoes made of the trunk of one tree retain 
their name, when they will contain only three per- 
ſons, but when they hold more than that number, 


; perſon's head. 3 | THRICE; 3 FWSM xt 12. 33, 


CANOROUS, Adj. (camrur; Lat!) gien ts 
f ſinging; muſical, tuneful. © Birds, that! fe moſt e 

norous.”” BROWN. © O50 een ef PEW. 

Ca' NT, S. (from cantus, Lat.) applied to lan- 
guage, a dialect made uſe of by beggars and vaga- 
bonds, to conceal their meaning from others. A 
whining tone of voice. A particufer form of ſpeaks 
ing peculiar to any body of men-. A whining, 


thoſe of the Americans, ate called pirogues, and 
and thoſe of Guinea, ham 

CA'NON, S. (, Gr.) in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a law or rule, relating either to the doctrine or diſ- 
cipline of a church, enacted by a general council 


| with hypocriſy. A 


formal pretenſion to 8 enerally' attended 
u auction. 4 T5. ſell their leaſes 
FN I tarts a4 $5.2 


| "To CA'NT; V. N. to make uſe of the dialed, 


and confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate, Applied | abſurd jargon, or private gibberjſh of vagabonds and 
to the Scripture, ſuch books as are held to be really | thieves, Fo fpeal er Neid ih a whining tone. To 
inſpired, have deen acknowleged as ſuch. by à ge- endeavour to impoſe ypon, f perſon by a formil prez 
neral council, and inſerted into the liſt of the Schp- 4 tence'to uncommon piety. / Fo infinume' one's {elf 


tures by primitive Chriſtians, A law or rule in - | 
ſcience. In ſurgety, an inſtrument uſed in ſewing l 
up wounds, In geometry, and algebra, a general | aifs' ons 
rule for, the ſolution of all queſtions of the ſame | generally for a fingle voice, with a thorough baſs; 
nature. 1 "+= 4 9 for two, three or more voices, with violim 
CANON, S. (chanoine, Fr.) one who. poſſeſſes a | and other inftruments.. — 
prebend, or revenue allotted for performance of dis | 'CAN”TER, S. one who endeavours to paſs:him- 
vine ſervice in a cathedral or collegiate church. | ſelf upon the world as a religious petſon, by'a-fair 
. CA'NONESS, S. ( canoniſſa, low Lat.) a woman, | outſide and formal appearance of religion, without 
who enjoys a prebend,confinedto maids, without being | obeying it in his heart. VFC 
obliged to take the vows, or renounce the world. | Ga'NTERBURY, S. (called by the Romans 
CANO'NI[CAL, Adj. (canonicus, low Lat.) ap- Durobermam or Duroverniam, from aur whern, Brit. 
plied to ceremonies. and diſcipline, thoſe. which are | a rapid river, and by the Saxons Oant. wara- burig. 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church. Applied to | i. e. the city of the men of Kent) the capital city of 
books, thoſe which are generally allowed to be di- the county of Kent. In the time of the Saxon hep- 
_y inſpired. Applied to time, or hours, thoſe | tarchy it was the capital city of Kent, and the ſest 
which are preſcribed and limited-by the church for of its kings. It was greatly ſhattered in the time of 
the performance or celebration of any ceremony, or the Saxon and Daniſh wars, and ſeveral times almoſt 

| 25 entirely deſtroyed by fire, and A it was rebuilt with 


act of religion. | | | 
_ CANO'NICALLY, Adj. in a manner enable (| greater beauty than before. It had many privileges 
to the preſcriptions and laws of the church. granted by ſeveral kings, and Henry VI. ordainedits 
CAN'ONIST, S. one who make the canons his , government to be by a mayor, recotder, twelve alder- 
peculiar ſtudy ; a profeſſor of the canon law; a | men, a ſheriff, twenty-four common-councilmen, a 
perſon ſkilled in eccleſiaſtical lx. J maceand ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace; and 
CA'NONIZA'TION, S. in the Romiſh church, ] it has fourteen pariſh churches; belides the cathedra]; 

a declaration of the pope, whereby, after ſome ſo- with two markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
lemnity, he enters into the liſt of the ſaints, a and a fair on the 29th of September for toys. What 
perſon who has been eminent for the exemplarineſs added to the wealth and grandeur of the city was 
of his life, and his ſuppoſed power of working | Thomas Becket's ſhrine, which was viſited by de- 
| vout perſons from all parts, not only of England, 


miracles, . . 
CANON Rx, or CANONSHIP, S. the bene- | but of Europe. It was made an archiepiſcopl fee 
fice, office, or duty of a canon, | I by pope Gregory I. who removed it from London; 
To CANONIZE, V. A. to enter a perſon's |: and it has fince received many benefaftions from ſe- 
name in the lift of ſaints.. To make a ſaint. | veral of the archbiſhops. The principal church in 
CA'NOPEED, Adj. covered above with a canopy; | Canterbury is the cathedral, which is very magni- 
Spread: above, or over the head. I fcent. In the times of popery it had thirty-ſeven 
CA'NOPY, S. (from eanopes, Fr. canopium, low.] altars, which are now reduced to one communjon- 
Lat.) a cloth, curtain, or rich ſtuff hung either for | table. The font is a curious piece of workmanſhip, 
ſtate, or ſhelter over a perſon's head. Any thing and was built by Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter. 
The we ee a place ſo called, is at the foot of 


which is extended over the head. My footſtool 
earth, wy canopy the ſkies,” Porr. " *Þ the ſtairs that go up out of the nave into the * 5 


into a perſon's good opinion by ffatter yr. 
CANT ATA, S. (Ital.) in muſica" ſong com: 
poſed of recitativoes, aits and a variety of motions, 


* 
— I "7 PREY _ 


kate 


— — 
— * 
» 


CAN 


has its name from the murder of Fbomas ;Recket. | 
Here are ſeveral monuments and burial inſcriptions 
'of kings, queens, and great perſons. Near the 
cathedral is a church for foreign Proteſtants, which is 
now uſed by the French refugees, This cathedral 
has been ſeveral times burnt, ſince it was firſt conſe- 

crated, and the laſt time was in 1174, after which 


it was not quite finiſhed till the reign of Henry V. of 


The ſhrine of Thomas Becket was very rich in gold 
and precious ſtones, which Henry VIII. ſeized. for 
his own uſe, at the diſſolution of the monaſteries. , 
The city is not very large, for that and the ſuburbs 


are but a mile long, and it is about three in cireum- 


ference, The houſes are not very extraordinary, 
and moſt of the ſtreets are narrow. The reſidence! 
of the archbiſhop is not here, but at Lambeth, near 
London, and at Croydon, in Sutry. | The city is 
ſeated. in a good air, in a fruitſul pleaſant country. 
It is ſeated on the river Stower, in which there ate 
good trout. With regard to the antiquities of Can- 
terbury, there are many remains of Roman build- 
ings, which ſhew that it was a conſidefable place in 
the time of the ancient Romans. Canterbury is 27 
miles from Rocheſter, and 57 from London. 

CA'NTERBURY BELLS, S8. in botany, a 
plant. called likewiſe the BELLFLOWER:! . _ 

CA'NTERBURY GALLOP, S. in horſeman- 
ſhip, the gallop. of an ambling horſe, commonly 
called a canter, and probably derived from the 
monks riding to Canterbury upon ambling horſes. 
 CANTH&'RIDES, -S. (Lat. the plural of can- 
tharis) in natural hiſtory and pharmacy, called; 
Spaniſh flies, but properly a beetle formed from an 


egg, which produces a worm, that is peculiar to the 


fig · tree, pine- tree, white-brier and poplar, whoſe: 
juices being very corroſive or biting, are by Bacon 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſes of its corroſive ar cauſtic 
quality. The parent inſe& is of the beetle kind, 
has hard and firm wings over - thin and filmy ones, 
which it makes uſe of in flying. It is uſually + an 
inch in length and 4 in breadth; is of a fine ſhining 
beautiful colour; on the upper fide of a bright green 
with a mixture of gold, and on the other of a brown; 
its head is ſmall, furniſhed with two antennæ or 
Horns, of moderate length, v 
with eaſe; its breaſt is flattiſn, its ſides wrinkcled, 
and covered with protuberances; they are killed b 
the fumes of boiling vinegar, and afterwards dried, 
It is needleſs to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or 
the danger of too free an uſe. of them, ſince! expe- 
rience has confirmed the former, and given us too 
dreadful examples of the latter. | 
CAN'THUS, (Lat.) the corner of the eye, 
formed by the meeting of the eye-lids ; the inner, 
or that next the noſe, is called the greater, the out- 
ward and that next the temples, the leſs. 
CA'NTICLE, S. (a diminutive noun from cantus, 
Lat.) a ſong; applied to ſome hymn in Scripture, and 


thin, and moveable | 


Ja part of the hood worn till that time. 


CANFPLIVERS,. S. in building, pieces of 
wood framed-into the front, or ſides of a.houſe, to 
ſuſtain the moulding or . eaves over it. Cantiſiver 
cornice, is a cornice: with cantilivers or modillons 
under it. | . 5 a 

CA'NTO, S. (Ital.) a diviſion, ſection, or book 
of à poem, In muſic, a ſong, or the treble part 


tit. n * | „ 
CANTON, S. {cantene, Fr. and Span;) a ſmall 
part of a city detached from the reſt. A parcel or 
diviſion of land; a diſtrict, or part of a. country 
governed by its own chief or magiſtrates. The 
thirteen cantons of Switzerland,” A ſmall com- 
munity or clan. In heraldy, a ſquare portion of an 
eſcutcheon ſeparated-from the reſt, when on the left 


ſide called finer; and like the ſpaces between the 


croſs or ſaltire. | 5 \ 

To CA'NTON, V. A. to divide into ſmall 
parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſed with the particle 
into, and ſometimes both with out and into. Can- 
toned out into petty ſtates.” ADppis, ** Cantoned out 
into parcels.” SWwiFT, To portion, or ſeparate; to 
appropriate, with the particle out followed by to, 
«© They canton out to themſelves a little province in 
the intellectual world,” In heraldry, to make an 
«ordinary, with two lines. | 

CA'NTONED, Adj. in architecture, uſed when 
the corner of a building is adorned with a pilaſter, an 
angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any thing project 
ing beyond the naked part of a wall. 
o CAN ON'IZE, V. A. to parcel out; to 
allot in ſmall, diviſions, uſed with among. All 
Ireland was cantonezed among ten perſons.” 


CA'NVASS, S. (canevas, Fr. cannevazzio, Ital:) 


very clear unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, wove 
in little ſquares, uſed for working tapeſtry by the 
needle; for blinds ef windows; ' towels, and to 
cover ſtays, &c, likewiſe a coarſe cloth of hemp, of 
.which ſails are made. Fs 3 
To CA'NVASS, V. A. (canvaſſer, Fr.) to ſearch 
a truth to its firſt principles, to enquire into, to ex- 
amine: to debate, or diipute: to controvert. Uſed 
neuterly: To ſolicit, aſk people for their votes, 
make intereſt at an election. 3 

CAN. Adj. abounding in canes. 
CANZONET, S. (canzonetta, Ital.) a ſhort or 
little ſonng. ft f 

CA'P, S. (cap, . Brit. ceppe, Sax.) a cloathing 
worn on the head, ſuppoſed to have been introduced 
in the year 1449, at the entry of Charles VII. into 
Rouen; and to have been only a retrenchment or 
Being worn 
by cardinals, it is figuratively uſed for the office or 
| dignity of a cardinal. The greateſt, or chief. of any 
ſect. &c. In a ſhip, a ſquare piece of timber put over 
the head of a maſt with a round hole cut in it, to 
let the maſt go through, and uſed to keep the top- 
maſts and top gallant maſts ſteady. In gunnery, a 


uſed bydivines in the plural to ſignify Solomon's fong. | 


piece of lead laid over the touch hole to preſerve the 
| prime. 
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its houſings for ſhow and oſtentation. F 1 
a head-land, or promontory. The neck-piece'of a 


lat. 22 I 51 min. 47 ſec. N 
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times in the ait in a leap, applied to dancing. To 
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CAP 


prime. Cap of maintainance, is one of the regalia 
carried before the king at a coronation. | 

To CAP, V. A. to cover the top of a thing. 
To pull off a cap, in play, Boys ſometimes uſe 
to cap one another.“ SPENSER. . To pull off a cap 
in compliment, or as a ſign of reſpect and honour. 


CAP A PTE, or CAP A PE, (Fr.) from | 


head to foot, all over, uſed with the verb arm. 
—;̃— . EREILOS 
CAPABILIT Y, S. the quality of being able 
to undertake, or perſorm a thing. 4 ee 


* — 


underſtanding equal to an undertaking. Suſceptible; 
fitted for; or adapted to. | EV. 

CA'PABLENESS, S. the quality which renders. 
a perſon able to receive inſtruction, advice, or re- 
proof: applied to bodily ſtrengtb, a power ſufficient 
to perform any deſign or undertaking. | f 

CAPA CIO US, Adj. (capax, Lat.) Of large 
dimenſions, or of a large cavity; able to contain 
much; applied to the mind, extenſive, or contain- 
ing a great ſtock of knowledge. 6 ; 

CAPA'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of contain- 
ing or receiving a great number of things. 

o CAPA'CIFATE, V. A. to render a perſon 
fit by inſtruction, diſcipline, ſtudy or exerciſe; to 
qualify a perfon for an undertaking. 

CAPA'CITY, S. (capacité, Fr.) the dimenſions 
or cavity of a thing fitting it for the reception of 
others. Applied to the mind, underſtanding, a 
power of receiving inſtruction, the inſide, or hollow 
part of a veſſel. A ſtate, condition, or character. | 

CAPA'RISON, S. (capariſſon, Fr.) the cloath-. 
ing or covering ſpread over a horſe of ſtate, or 
ſumpter horſe; anciently a kind of iron armour. 
wherewith horſes were covered in war. 

To CAPA'RISON, V. A. to dreſs a horſe in 


to adorn a perſon with pompous and ſplendid dreſs. 
„ Though I 1 like a man.” SHaK, 

CAPE, (cape, Fr. capo, Ital.) in geography, 
a piece of land running or projecting into the ſea; 


coat. . 


tude is 17 deg. 31 min. 41 ſec, of Gemini, and 


CAPER, S. (capriela, Ital.) in dancing, a ſpring 
or leap, in which the feet are moved acroſs each other 
ſeveral times, before a perſon reaches the ground 
again, | 43 | 

CAPER, S. (capparis, Lat.) a pickle and flower 

rowing on the caper-buſh, called caprier in French. 
—— places it in the firſt ſect. of his 13th claſs. 
To CA'PER, V. A. to croſs the feet ſeveral 


ſkip for joy; to dance with great activity. 


1 : 


'CA'PABLE, Adj. (Fr.) endued with power or | 


CA'PIAS, S. (Lat. from capio, to take) in law, 
a writ of two ſorts, one before judgment, called 
capias ad reſpondendum, if a ſheriff, on the firſt writ of 
diſtreſs, return that he has no effects in his juriſ. 
diction: The other is a writ of execution after judg 
ment. 2 8. a | 
CA'PIAS UTLEGATUM, S. a writ which 
lies againſt any one outlawed, by which the. ſheriff 
is ordered to apprehend the party outlawed, for not 
appearing on the exigent, and keep him in fafe cuſ. 
tody till the day of return, when he is to preſent 
him to the court, to be there farther ordered for his 
| contempt, "1 63 +0 4 Fan 
CAPILLA'CEOUS, Adj. fee Carittany. 
CAPI'LLAMENT, S. {capillamentum, Lat.) in 
botany, the ſmall threads or hairs,” which grow in 
the middle of a flower, adorned with little herbs at 


the top. Likewiſe the ſtrings or threads about the 


- 


roots of plane. 43 f h 

CA'/PILLARY), Adj. (capillus, hair, Lat.) te- 
ſembling hajrs. In botany, applied to ſuch plants 
as have no main ſtem, their leaves ariſing from their 
roots, and produce their ſeeds in little tufts or pro- 


tuberances on the back of their leaves; as the fern, 


and maiden-hair, of which the fyrup of capillaire 
is made. In anatomy, applied to the minute ar- 
teries, which, in the brain, are not equal to one 
hair; and the ſmalleſt lymphatic: veſſels which are 
too times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt arteries. 
. CAPILLA'TION, S. (from cepillas, Lat.) a 
dividing into branches as ſmall as hairs In 
ſmaller. veins, or obſcurer capillations.” BROWN. 
Not in uſee 4. N 

CAPITAL, Adj. (capitalis, Lat.) in its primary 
ſenſe, that which belongs or relates to the head. 


Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe ex- 


pect. Par. Loſt. Applied to crimes, that which 
affects a perſon's life; criminal in the higheſt degree: 
chief or principal. Capital letters or types, the 
larger ſort, which are made uſe of at the beginning, 
and heads of books. Capital flock: The fund of 
a trading company, or that ſum of money which 
is contributed by the ſeveral parties, to carry on 


| their trade, &c, | 
CAPE'LLA, S. (Lat.) a bright ſtar of the firſt | 
magnitude in the left ſhoulder of Auriga. Its longi- 


CAPITAL, S. among merchants, the ſum of 
money broupht in by each party. to make up the 
common ſtock. Likewiſe the money which a mer- 
chanr firſt brings into trade on his own account. In 
geography, the chief city of a kingdom, or reſidence 
of -a monarch, In architecture, the uppermoſt part 
of a column or pilaſter, ſerving as a head or crown- 
ing to the whole, placed immediately over the ſhaft, 
and under the entablature : The capital of a column, 
| is, properly, that whoſe'plan is reund; but the ca- 
- pital of a pilaſter, that whoſe plan is ſquare, or at 
leaſt rectilinear. 1 8 4 8 
_ + CA'FITALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 28 
affects a perſon's liſe; capitally convicted, is applied 


CA“ PERER, S. one who cuts capers in dancing. 


to a perſon who is caſt for his life, or e 
- . | ie, 


Byrne oe 1 8 R — 
- +. 


CAF 


die. lied. to een of art, in a perfect, 
bigh-fio K or excellent manner. 
CAPITA' 'TION, 8. a numbering by the heads, 
A certain ſum. of money impoſed. at. ſo ng Mews 
head, in exigencies af Rata, i:--; , W 625 
To CAPYTULATE, V. N. in its primary 
ſenſe, to draw articles; to ſet down the heads of a. 
remonſtrance; to make a head. Douglas and 
Mortimer, cabitulate againſt us. Susx. In 'J- 15. 
condary ſenſe; moſtly uſed, by — te * auneucer 
a place upon certain conditions. „ 
_ "'CAPI TULA'TION, S. the l ofa place 
upon certain conditions. The conditions or terms 
agreed upon for the ſurrender of a place. Capiiula- 
tions of the empire, are; articles drawn up, 'before 
an election, by the cleQtors,.. Which the, cmpoFeC) 


maſt, ſtanding on the fieſt deck, ad reaching four 
or five feet gbove the ſecond; the ja br. little c4p- 
Hen: ſtands on the ſecond deck, between the. ui. 
{maſt and the mizen. Jo launch owt the  capflanz st 


Asekes. the cable of it, a paw! out the ten! is to 
Wo PSULAR, & back. 
A'PSULAR, Adj. (capſule Lat.) hollow like 
2 8 CADET ASD 
. ark, Ai. jpclaſeds in 'aibax; .chp- 
ſulated plants, in Rs are Opn" their: 
(Wd phos, 3 # ome 10 10 £01734 
| ( CAPTAIN, - — r. an IGG in the 
army or navy or ane who} commands ſoldiers, or; 
other men. . Captain: of à company, is one who 
commands a, company under. a l. uo Captaiti 
|liepragant,) S ene ovha; mme & troop: or cm 
paaNlisihg: name, of ſoma other perſon has the 


ratifies. before his coronatian., An AAA 
CAPONIE RE, S. (Fr.] in fortifications. n 
covered | t about four or, — feet broadꝭ en- 
compaſſed with a parapet two feet high, ſerying to 
ſupport = laden with earth; placed at the end, 
of the counterſcarp, and containing fifteen or twenty; 

ſoldiers. AA 10 222 
CA POT. 8. (Fr.) ie ieder jay: age party: 
wins al the tricks. Nan e260 7 
3 . . vin all. che tricks. . 
uet. 4 


c PREOLAT „Adi. i in borne applied to 
ſuch plants as twif and climb upon others by means 
of tendrils, . 


Ike 6 
CAPRUGE, KARE, . Leet, Fr. 


name, commiſon and pays but i3:excuſed: the ſer»: 
vice on account of his rank. Lieutenant captain, 
is the — or he who — the 
company in the aaptain g abſence. tain general, 
. the commander in chief, Captain of. a — Aber 
ther of war, or in tbe merchant's ſervice, is the: 
commanders on aſter. —— of: a Op, Uf War, 
2 7 wha, commands a ſhip of — of, 

tels or a Frigate, tdegripgi twenty —— e. 
| Thisofiicer.capks with-a. colonel in t | 

CAPTAIN RL, Ke Over cerca unn. 
Chieſtainſhip. F 

[ CA'PTAIN-SHIP, 8. the offices authority, or 
rank of. a LaÞdtdine The 9 claimed and — 


caprichio, Span,), a ſudden change ot; ſentiments not; þ exc Ami i „inn 05 7 
— on — A whi ie ek or fantaſtic: f 88. Ach. (pe, Las.) givea 40 
humour. JAIN PAD 2 or forming Kiens. Enfnarivg, /infi- 


17 | 
CAPRI'CIOUS, Adj. (ec . Fr.) a vari- diou 
able and inconſtant behaviour founded on meer whim | 


and fancy: a ſudgen and frequent change of opi- 


nion, or ſentiment, without reaſon, 20.94 


.CAPRI'CIQUSLY,,; Adv; in,8whimſeel,) hu- 


mourſome, fanci 1 Le — a 1 en2%ifq 
 CA'PRICO nf . Lat.) i in, aſtro; 
nomy, the tenth. ſign the zodiac, W on 


ancient medals in = 2 of a goat, with the, hind 
parts of a fiſh ; for, this. being formerly the Vinter 


ſolſtice, from, whence the, ug, beging, 4% aſcend, 
towards the north 787 hemiſphere, the wee 


150 of a, gogt. heh, is; fond of, climbing, and 
alc 


ends as it frog BA ſeemed to R Horts Veen 


ſent that circumſta 

CAP'SQUARES,, 0 B. Korg plates of iron which, 
2 over, the trongions. gf 2 gun, and keep it in 

e carri 4 0 „8105 

CAP'STAN, 8. 2 ca TORE Ff.) 4 a args chlnder 
or barrel placed x0ed perpendiylar on the deck of a ſhip, 
and turned by. oy levers, or, bars, which croſs, it, 
ſerving. by means, of 4 cable 2 which winds round: i u, 
9 heavy durdens. It is likewiſe uſed to; 
tow a ip and ta. weigh, the apchars. The ain. 


an is that which. is placed behind the e | 
GY 


CA/PTIOUSLY: Adv. im ſuch, a manner, as 
8. a rekt inclingion do rae DOE In a 
e inſid eus manner. r 4. 
ry NESS, 1964: Wee, of. forming: 
cayils, or; unneceſſary obj 1: Pecviſhneſs. |; 
"To. GA'PTIVATE, At. intakes prifonee. - Fi. 
guratively, to: charm, or ſubdue. by the power of 
' ſuperior, excellence. To enſlave. 
 ; CAPFIVA'TION, S. the ad of taking a perſon 
priſoner g the ſtate of a perſon taken-priſoner, - 
CA'PTIVE,'S. (apr Fr.) one taken priſoner 
in, wat. Figuratively, one charmed on ſubdued. by 
the beauty aaron of another. 
| CAPT1 VE, Adj. (captions, Lat.) taken pri- 
ſoner ia war; in confinement; impriſoned. - Fi- 
: gurativ vely, ſubdued, or kept under great reſtraints. 
Mo > r V. _ to take or N a per- 
ſon. priſoner. 
CAP TI vITY, ' {captivitar, Lat. hs a * of: 
| rvieude, owing to perſon's, being taken priſoner 
in war. Figuratiyely, the, ſtate of the ſoul, when. 
the luſts are predominant, and reaſon loſes its go-. 
verning power. In feriptuxe, the Rate of 2:finful 
perſon, or one who. il in ths power of 851anz Fither 
P 4 A 
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—— . um in. ede, ſtomachic, diunitic, and: carmyiſintive 3 9085 ef ths tio 
«he: Lord turned! the: captivity of Fn Job-| four hot ſeeds in the hops: It diſcuſſes: Ratulenicies,! 
xlii, 20. I be power. af ſatan or the enflavinng . promotes digeſtion, and gives eaſs jfitthe'cholic, but 
ſequen dos of ſin. 560 Thou haſt ed captivity cap being apt to irrieate and heat t much, mould be 
| — fal. I vin. 20. leis beautiful phraſs für the carefully avoided in ie, 12 
utter deſtruction of every _s which <ouldeaflyve- .CARBONWDO, - « {tarbinada; Span») 8 
ad ſubdue the. ſoul. 1. —— or in — with a knife to be broiled. 
CA PT OR, S. one whe dikes priſoner, or beige. o CARBON &'DO, V. A. to out? seroſi in 
CADORE, S. (copture; Fr.) the takim ef avly | cookery: Figuratively, to cut or haet 
prep. The thing taken la zw, the ſeizing of '# |  CARBU/NCLE; S. (carbunculus, Lat.) i jeyeb 
perſon for a debt, or apprebending a erimina?. Ea of the ruby kind, whoſe weight execeds'20'carrats, 
- CAPUCHINS,.: S. pronounced! e apigfbrens lo a rich biber eotout, « fs only found in the 
ä ofc the order of St. Francis, ade. by Eaſt-Indies; and not often eren there Figuratively, 
Matthew. Baſchi, who-pretended to receive ſeveral” a large red pimple, breaking out upon the face: 
admonitions: from» heaven; literally, or with the- CARBU'NCLED;' Adj. ſet yo” corpimeles.” 
| rifinols; to prattiſe the rulos . of St. Francis}! [| Covered-with large ved: pimples. ſts 
and in 5299 having 'r6daced-the_order te complet  CARBU'NCULAR, Ad). eee ro | 
ferm, wabclefted:general; © 1 are elouthed · with taking: of the q valitie of is carbuncle. 1 9 5 
brown or grey, are always. bare- fbotodi never go in- 'CARBUNCULA'TION; org.: ren 71% 
x coach; and: never ſhave their beards, Uſed in the. Lat.) in botany, che blaſting young buds 47 trees 
lar fon a woman's cloak; witk la hood ſe ved to or Plauen Ner- NN r ad Huw Ve exceſſive 


—_— 


itz made in · imitation of the-dreſs of the-capuchicis, cold: 1384.03 DIL A Tn 
and deriving its name from-thences- +» 5 CARCASS, $. or Cancas: (ary MAY 1 
„GAR, Sc (car, Brit. Da ral} eartiage-with-6ne || dead  Rigurativelyy 4 Kody) or per bs Wo 


ow two. horſes, uratively, uſedby th - poets for: || proachful ſenſe. The decayed parts;' ruin 

à ehariot ar — vehicle in which a- petſen is || mains of /athing: <5 The rotten carcaſe of 7 — 
drawn. - Joined witk the- word northern, uſed” for [|SHAK. In architecture, the ſheil of ai houſe, con- 
Charless-wain, - on the Bear, @- conſtellation, | { taining - the Sn ROI, rafters, &c, or only 


46 Hyads and the northern car.” DrvD. 1 nnery; a kind of bomb, of an ob. 

: CA'RABINE; -or CA'RBINE; S. Rr.) a call 9 — ſing of. in 71 ſhell or cale, witty 
kind uf fuſes oy fte a — owl long in. 10 {ſometimes - only* of ir ee 
the barrel, furrowed within, car ings ba balf of 24/in-| over Wiel U pitehed dur ed, filled With FRES 
the Ib; and (made e - by teil he horſe | buſtibles, and thrown. frem # mort: 

CA'RABINIER, S. (pronounced 3 Ca' RCINOMA, S. (from Gr. e 
ſort of light horſe carrying longer n than we Gr.) an ulcer, called a cancer. Arete a di os 
reſt, uſed ſometimes on foot. in the horny coat df the eye. 


CARAT, or CARACT, 8. . pr.) a mn Wert re Adj. exncerous, or 
that i is to ſay, an ound troy, divided ee info 2þ WIE ing to a cancer. 
parts; called gerut and each caract CK 8. Teri Pr. chuies, lat.) Sent 
grains, id weight dy which che mintomafters dif pieces of "fine: — paſte<Bvards A: = ſeve 
cover the fineneſs of gold. Cara# weight is the | ſheets: of paper paſted; together, and afterwards cut 
24th-part of an ned! two troy grains making: a in pines oe fa nil of 3+ by 2 1 inches, on which are 
caract grain. Caract or carat fine, is Pans 24th f veral marks Pani Figures, and uſed in ſeveral 


— the, goodneſs of a. piece of ee Curt ie * nes, A court card is that which has the image 
ight uſed by ewellers, equal to * Sig of ſome pern painted on it: a pack of cards con- 
CYRAVAN , 61 .{taravanne,” F a 8897 -or. — . 52 of theſe: ſquares;” They are but of late 

opinpany of: merchants/or eraders/travelting together: d om to have been invented for the 


in great numbers through deſerts, or other & +. "away ref of:Charles V. of France, in 1 390 and 
1 the eaſt, for their mutual fafety and defence. are made on the ſame principles as the printin ad 
heir beaſts 'are moſt commonly-camels, and they j iluminated or other letters, firſt practiſed at 
lem. In fea affairs, the upper part of the 1 
compaſs, on which. the Has of the. winds are | 


match 2 
an inftrument. or 


18 


are eſcorted by a chief or aga, with a body of jani- 
zaries. The caravan encamps every evening near 
ſuch or or 29 566k as . "Rs are ev 


on 


Caravans. Ito a dure piece of wand of a foot Jon nd a 3 
CA'RAWAY,-S. als; or carum, ae in and an half broad, with à handle f. ened to the 
22 the Eogliſh. name of che carui. The ſeed is — ſide; they are generally uſed , ow 


[— 


CAR 5 


with their points oppoſite to each other, having the 
materials between them, and ſerve to- comb, diſen- 
tangle, and range wool or flax, in proper order for. 
ſpinning. 464. VV 
To ARD, S. {tarden, Teut.) to comb wool, 
Se. or make it fit for ſpinning, by drawing it. 
through the card of comb. Neuterly, to game; or 
MN 0 at cards. A carding wife... 

4 
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December 19, for ditto. and cattle. Its weekly 
markets are. on Tueſdays, and Saturdays. Here is a 
; caſtle, which was built by-Gilbert de Clare, about 
;the + FRO „ 
; CARDIGANSHIRE, S. a county in South. 
Wales, bounded on the north by Merionethſhire and 
Montgomecyſhire, on the. eaſt by Radnorſhire and 
cards. A, | I Brecknockſhire,, on the .weſt by the Iriſh Sea, and 
A'RDAMOM, S. (cardamomum, Lat.) a. me- on the ſouth by Carmarthenſhire. Its: length is 
dicinal ſeed, of which there are three ſpecies, that Jabout forty-ſour miles, and its breadth near twenty. 
commonly uſed in the ſhops is the leaſt, enters the |; The air, as in other parts. of Wales, varies with 
Venice treacle, affiſts digeſtion, ſtrengthens the the foil, There are cattle bred in all parts; but 
head and ſtomach, is diureiic,, and promotes the = have neither. wood nor coals of their own. for 
menſes, 2 4, fifuel;.they, have rich lead mines and fiſt in plenty, 
*CA'RDER, S. one who combs or prepares wool. with fowls. both tame and wild. The principal. 
by paſſing it through a card. [ JIkfxivers are the, Teivy, the Ridol, and the Iſtwith, 
'CA*RDIAC, or CARDVACAL.,. Adj «. (cardi-. || This county-has five. market · towns, viz. Cardigan, 
acus, Lat.) in medicine,” that which has an mmediate | {Aberiſtwith, Llanbadarnvawn, Llanbedar, and.'I re-, 
effect on the ſpirits, or contributes to quicken the garon; with twenty-ſeven pariſhes. It. ſends two 
motion of the ſolids, thereby promoting the circu- (embers to parliament, one fur the. connty, and 
lation of the „ the ſpirits, giving pre- one for Cardigen. Zo 1 
ſent 1 and chearfulneſs, ſo that the ſenſa- |; CA'RDINAL, Adj, (cardinalis, Lat.) principal, 
tions at the head, ſtomach, and heart, are more chief, prime, or moſt conſiderable. In coſmography, 
lightſome and agreeable, than they were before. cardinal points are the four chief points of the ho- 
"CARDIFF, S. a town n rizon; from. whence. all the reſt are named, via. 
South Wales, fituated in a, rich and fertile ſoil, on the North and South, Eaſt and Weſt, and cardinal 
the river Tave, It is a well built town, with a.|iwinds are thoſe which blow from either of. thoſe 
caſtle, wall, and four gates. It was built about quarters. Cardinal; numbers, are thoſe integers or 
| the year 1100, It is governed by the conſtable of |; numbers from which the others are named and cor- 
the caſtle, twelve aldermen, twelve, burgeſſes, &c. poſed; thus, one, two, three, are named cardinal 
and ſends one member to parliament. Here: the [; numbers, to viftioguilh them from the ordinals, or 
affizes and ſeffions are held. It carries on a good . ſuch as expreſs the order of things, via. fuſt, . ſe-: 
trade to Briſtol, and has two weekly markets, on cond, third, r. 3 . 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and three fairs, on June | CA RDINAL, S. one of the chief governors of. 
29, September 8, and November 30, for cattle. ] che Romiſh church, by. whom the pope: is elected 
| There is a handſome bridge over the river, to which [jout of their own number, which contains ſix biſhops,, 
{mall veſſels come to take in their. lading, It has fifty prieſts, and, fourteen; deacons, who conſtitute 
now only one church, St, Mary's paying been long che facred' college, choſen by the pope.; they. derive. 
ſince thrown down by the undermining, of the their name from their being as neceſſary, or uſeful 
river. The caſtle, though much decayed, makes a 0 the apoſtolic ſee, as an axle or hinge on which, 
grand appearance, even at this time. The church the whole. government of the church turns. The 
has a fine tower- ſteeple, and the town-hall is a good. privileges of the cardinals are very great; they have 
ſtructure. The magiſtrates are elected every year an abſolute power in the church, during the vacancy. 
by the majority of the burgeſſes. It is thirty- eight |: of the holy ſee ; they have a right to elect the new, 
miles 3 of Brecknock, and 165 weſt-pope; and are the only perſons an whom the choice 
by-north of Lo nder. can fall. Moſt.of the grand offices in the court of. 
CARDIGAN, S. in Bfitiſh Abertievi, i. e. 3. Rome are filled by cardinals, The dreſs of a car- 
town at the mouth of the river Tivy, It is the ca- dinal is a red - ſoutanne, a rochet, a ſhort purple 
pital of Cardiganſhire in South Wales; is large and mantle, and the red hat. 


populous, being governed by a; mayor. Its river | CA'RDINALATE, or. CARDINALSHIP, 8. 
yields the beſt ſalman in England and over it is a | the office and rank of a cardinal. . 
good ſtone bridge, leading into Pembrokeſhire. This] ,CA'RDINAL's FLOWER, S. in botany, named. 
| place drives a good, trade in lead, &c. to Ireland and |' the ramnion, or. rapuntium, of which there are 
other parts. It gives the title of eas] to one of the ſeveral ſpecies, that which is cultivated in our gar- 
Brudenel family, who is alſo now duke of Mon- dens is. a native of America, and very much ad- 
tague. This and four other boroughs elect a mem- | mired for its fine ſcarlet flowers. 
to parliament. It lies 226 miles weſt of London. { CA'RDMAKER, S. one who makes, paints, 
its annual fairs are on February 3. and April 5, J and ſells cards, or one who makes the cards or 
for ſmall horſes: and pedlary ; on Aber 8, and combs made uſes of in preparing wool for 5 — 
þ Ll 
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CAR | CAR | | 
CA'RDUUS, 8. (Lat.) a kind of thiſtle, uſed | ſhip ; all the merchandizes and wares on board a 
in medicine as a gentle vomit, + 22 1 he en iid atenins 
CA'RE, S. (cara, Sax. kar, Goth.) attention to | CARIBBEES, S. thoſe iſlands are ſo called, in the 
a particular ſubject. Concern or anxiety of mind | Atlantic ocean, which lie between 11 and 18 de. 
ariſing from the uncertainty of ſomething future, or / 24 north, and longitude 59 and 63 degrees weſt. 
the oppreſſion of a preſent calamity. Caution pre- | L | 
vious to an undertaking ; but protection, regard and | been arbitrarily impoſed on theſe iſlands by the firſt 
ſupport when followed with the particle of, © There | diſcoverers; if it was not to ur to their 
is a God that rakes care of us.” TIIOTSs. When | diſpoſſeſſing the innocent inhabitants, for no ſuch 
applied to God it implies his providence over all his | nation as man- eaters are to be met with either here, 
creatures. A too great anxiety for the events of | or any where elſe, in the American continents. Some 
this world. An affectionate regard for a perſon. include all the Caribee iſlands under the denomination 
„That our care for you might appear.” ii. Cor. | of the leſſer Antilles. See Antilles. But Luyt and 


vii. 12. | 
To CARE, V. N. to be anxious, ſolicitous, | particular claſs of Caribees, diſtinguiſhing them 
or concerned for a perfon. To be diſpoſed, or in- | onlyby the iſlands to the lee ward, and thoſe to wind- 
clined, with the particles for or to. Not caring | ward ; St. Crux, Anegada, Sombrero, Anguilla, 
to obſerve the wind.” WALLER, © Great maſters | St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Barbuda, Saba, Eu- 
never care for drawing people in the faſhion.” To | ftatia, St. Chriſtopher ua, erat. 
have a ſympathy or affectionate regard for. Not | Guadaloupe, Deſiada, Marisgalante Y 
that he cared for the poor.“ John xii. 6, tinico, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Granada. . Theſe 
To CARE EN, V. A. (carenir, Fr.) to lay a | people about a century 97 went quite gaked, but 
veſſel on one fide, in order to calk, ſtop the leaks, | lately they have been perſuaded to cover their pri- 
trim, or repair the other. To fail on the careen, is] vities with ſquare bits of cloth, faſtened round 
to lie on one fide in failing, he half carten, is | the waiſt with cotton ſtring, but in ſo careleſs, a 
when only half of the ſhip can be careened, from manner that it ſeldom anſwers the purpoſe or which, 
its not being poflible to come at the bottom of the | it is deſigned, particularly in the men; They are 
keel. er | all upon an equality, for they have no ſuperior. 


To CAREE'N, V. N. to be in a careening ſtate. | among them, nor is one more rich. thay, apgthe, 
CAREE'R, S. (cariere, Fr.) a courſe or race. | The time of eatin and drinking is only Wben they. 
The ground on which a. race is run. Full ſpeed, | are hungry and thirſty, at leaſt before they, were de- 
very ſwift motion. A courſe of action without any | bauched by the ſpirituous liquors of be ar Deans, 


interruption. ES . 1 
CA! REF UL, Adj. abounding or perplexed with. 
great ſolicitude, apprehenſions or anxiety. 
CA'REFULLY, Adj. in an attentive, cautious, | 
circumſpe& and diligent manner. E 
CA'REFULNESS, S. cautious, diligent and 
conſtant application. Heedfulneſs, vigilance. |} 
CA'RELESSLY, Adj. without anxiety ; with- 
out care; with negligence. C 5 
Ca' RELESS, Adj. without due attention, labour, Their ut ane 28 c ; 
application, caution, or concern; without anxiety ; expected in thoſe that have not the leaſt tincture of 
«« Wiſely careleſs.” Porz. Without thought, or | ſpe 
premeditation. e peat ooh ; 
To CARE'SS, V. A. (cares, Lat.) to embrace 
with great affection. To treat a perſon with great 
civility and endearments. 1.3 e: 
CARE'SS, S. an embrace of great affection; an 
endearing profuſion of civilities and kind actions. An 
expreſſion of great tenderneſs. | 
CA RET. S. (caret, Lat. it wants) in grammar, 
a mark implying that ſomething is omitted in writing, 
or printing, which ought to come in where this 
ſizn a ſtands. | | 
CA'RGASON, S. (cargagon, Ital.) a cargo or 
heap. 151 _ is a cargaſon of ill humours.“ 
SHAK. Not in uſe. : | | 
CARGO, S. (cargagon, Ital.) the lading of a laſt is probably in imitation of the Spaniards, 7 


medicine, applied to à tumour reſembling that fruit. 


. 
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firſt diſcovered theſe iſlands. With regard to reli- | 
ion, they have confuſed notions of a ſupreme God; 
but they generally believe there are two ſorts of 
s, one good, and the other bad, and that th 
both have different ſexes, and conſequently increa 
and multiply. They alſo believe them to have been 
men formerly like themſelves. -. + 


"CA'RICOUS; Adj. in che form of a: fig, in 


7 


CA RI ES, S. (Lat.) in medicine, the ſolution: of 
continuity in a bone, attended with a waſte of its 
ſubſtance, occaſioned by the corroſion of ſame acri- 
monious matter. In popular language, the rotten- 
neſs of a nb. n ie „ 6.555 i 

CARIO'SITY, S. that quality of a bone, which 
putrifies and waſtes its ſubſtan eme. 

F CA'RIOUS, Adj. rotten, genetally applied to 
bones . eff alt} 8-4 3008 1 

CARLI'NE THIST LE, in botany, a plant ſup- 
poſed to have been very efficacious: in peſtilential 
diſorders, but now out of uſe, |  } |, 
 CA'RBINGS, S. pieces of timber in 4 ſhip, lying 
fore and aft, from ane; beam to another, under the 
planks of the deck, on which they are faſtened. 


2 


CARLISLE, S. the capital pity of Cumberland, | 


on the ſouth of the river Eden, between the Petterel 
on the eaſt, and. the Caude: on the weſt, It it ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrongſtone wall; and has 2 caſtle in the 


built by Henry VIII. It floutiſhed in the time of 
the Romens, As appente from: the antiquities that 
are to be met with here. At the( departure. of the 
Romans this city was ruined by the Scpts and Picts, 
and was not rebuilt till the year 680, by Egfrid, 
who encompaſſed. it with a wall, and repaired the 
church. In the eighth and pinth . centuries the 
bele country add city was rulned again, by the 
incurſions! of the Norwegiagei and Danes, 1+. $304 
condition it remained till che time of William Rufus, 
who repaired the walls; and ithe caſtle, and eauſed 


weſtern part of it, and:agitade} in the eaſtern part, | 


ber 9, and 


the houſes to be rebuilt. It was fortified by Henry I. 
28 a barrier againſt Scotland. If was twice taken by 
the Scots, and afterwards. burnt; accidentally; in 
the reign of Richard II. The cathedral, the ſub- 
urbs, and one thouſand five hundred houſes wet 
deſtroyed at that time. It is at preſent;in-a good 
condition, and has three gates, the Engliſh on the 
ſouth, the Scotch on the north, and the Iriſh on the 
weſt. It has two pariſhes, and two churches, St. . 
Cuthbert, and St. Mary's, the laſt of which is the 

cathedral, and is ſeparated from the town by a wall 
of its own, The eaſtern part, which is the neweſt, f 
1% a curious piece of workmanſhip. The choir has 
a ſtately eaſt window ſorty-eight feet high, and thirty 
broad, adorned with curious pillars. The reof is 
elegantly vaulted with wood, and is embelliſhed with 


with Piercy's, Lucy's, Warren's, Mowbray's, and 
many others,” The Pich wall, Which was built 


the arms of England and. France; quartered, as alſo | 


acroſs the country from Newcaſtle, terminates near 
this place. It was taken by the rebels, Nov, 1.5, 
1745, and retaken by the duke of Cumberland, the 
10th of December following. It is governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, &c, and has a 
conſiderable market on Saturday, The trade is 
&hiefly in ſuſtians. The fairs are Auguſt 26, for 
horned cattle and linen; September 19, for horſes 
and horned cattle ;. and the firſt or ſecond Sa:urdays 
after October 10, for Scotch horned cattle, It is 
301. miles north-north-weſt of London, Long. 
2 deg. 29 min. W. Lat. 54 deg. 45 min. N. 8 
ſends two members to parliament, , | 

CA'RMAN, S. one who drives a cart, or keeps 
carts for hire. ing ; 


CARMHAR THEN, S. the county tows of Car- 
marthenſhire, in South- Wales. It is ſeated on the 
river Towy, over which- there is a large ſtone 


There is likewiſe à quay, where ſmal} 


bridge. | 
The famous 


veſſels arrive to unload their goods. 


Britiſh Merlin was born here, who, becauſe he wag 
a good mathematician, got the reputation of being 


an enchanter. The Engliſh princes of Wales for- 


. mevly made jt the chancery and exchequer of South- 


Wales. Ik ie at preſent a town and county incor- 
porate; the aſſizes and other courts are kept there; 
and it ſends one member to parliament. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, two ſheriffs and ſixteen 
aldermen, who, are clothed in ſcarlet ! It was ſur- 


* 
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rounded with walls, which are now demoliſhed. It 
has'two good markets on. Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
with ſix fairs, all. for cattle, hpgſes, and pedlary, viz. 
June 3, July 10, Auguſt. 12, September 9, Octo- 


is bounded on the nerth, by Cardiganſhire, on the 


well, . by;Pembrokeſhire, and on the ſouth by St. 
George s Channel. It is irty- fie miles in length, | 
he air is 


and twenty in breadth. where broadeſt. 
healthy, and milder than in the neighbouring 


counties, aud the ſoil is not ſo full of rocks, inſo- 


much; that there is plenty of corn and good paſture 
For cattle, heſideg. yood,, pit- coal, fowl and fiſh, par- 
ticularly ſalmon, The principal rivers are the Tovy, 


the Cetby, and the T ave, The Tovy riſes in Car- 
„ falls into St. George's Channel. 


The Cothy riſes on the borders of this county, and 
joins the, Tovy about five miles above Carmarthen. 
The, Tave, or Teivy, has its ſource in Carcigan- 
ſhire, and ſoon after becomes the boundaries of theſę 
1 counties, till it unites with the river Reach, 
and then it parts Cardiganſhire and Pembrokeſhire, 
There are in this county eight market-towns, 
eighty ſeven pariſhes, and five thouſand three hug - 
dred and fifty-two houſes ; and it ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, one for the county and another 


for the town of Carmarthen. 


CARMELITE, 8 


A ho 


ovember 14. | It is 208 miles weſt of 
rn en ae 
„ CARMARTHENSHIRE, 8, 3nSouth-Wales, | 


Carmelite, Fr. of Carmel, 
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CAR ö 


the name of a · mount) an order of friars, taking 
both their namie and origin from mount Carmel, 
formerly inhabited by the prophets Elias and Elisha. 
This order is eminent for the devotion of its ſcapu- 
Aarv, its miſſions, and the great number of ſaints 
with which it has ſtocked the Romiſh church. The 
Barefooted Carmelites, are a reform of the former, | 
begun by St. Thereſa in 1540 ; ſhe began with the 
nuns, whom ſhe reſtored to the primitive auſterity of 
the order; from them ſhe applied herſelf to the friars, | 
hom ſhelik-wife reformed, and by perſuading them 
to go without ſhoes, gave riſe to their name of bare- | 
voted. In botany, Carmeltte is a fort of peat. 
CARMI' NATIVE, Adj. in medicine, remedies | 
which by their warmth attenuate anU'rarefy the 
wind included in the ititeſtines, and by their irrita- | 
Tons invigorate their toric undulations, ſo 28 to 
make them perſpire, or explode either upwards or 
downwards with a noiſe e. 
© CARMINE, S. «Very bright red 'colour} vor- 
deting ſomewhat on a'purple, uſed moſtly, on''ac- 
count of its exotbitant' price, in miniature; and is 
the ſettling of the water into whieh ceebineul, 
duan, and antour have been ſteeped .: Semd make it 
bf the ſcutm of Brazil or Fernambuta wood well deat 
in a mortar, and ſteeped in vinegar; but Uhis is not 


to be compared to the former ſort. 18 

' "CA'RNAGE, S. (Fr. from turnit, genetive of 

caro, Lat.) ſlaughter, havöck, or deaps of bodies flain 
n ri obne 


CARNAL, Adi. Tecra Fr.) proceeding from 
or belonging to the Heſhy part of a man, oppoſed to 
ſpiritual. Figuratively, ſenſual, luſtful, voluptuous. 

CARNA*LITY, S. luſt, wantonneſs, propenſity 
to luſt; unchaſte pleaſure. Figuratively, immerſed 


- * 4 


in battle. 


in ſenſe; inability ts r ideas to abſtract or 
ſpiritual things; fenſuality. n boden e 
* CA RNALLY Adv, in a grofs, ſenſunl manner, 
oppoſed to ſpiritual. AF if real fleſh; in a ſenſible 
manner, really, *© In the Saerament we do not re- 
por ip ee r 
CA RNALNESS, 8. See CARNAUrrr. 
CARNARVON, S. a town of Carnarvenſhire, 
in North Wales, ſeated on the” fea-thore, from 
whence it has a proſpect into the 1 
The extent is but ſmall, but it 'ĩs very ffrong boch by 
na:ute and art, being encompaſſed on all ſides but 
one by the ea, ſurfounded by a firm wall, over 
which is ſeen Snowden- hill, thought: to be the 
h gheſt mountain in Wales, The caſtle, part of 
which is ſtill remaining, was built by Edward I. In 
that part of the caſtle called the Eagle tower, Ed- 
ward of Carnarvon, the firſt prince of Wales, of 
"Engliſh blood, afterwards 'Edward" II. was born 
Abril 25th, 1284. This calle was beſieged by the 
pariiament forces, and ſurrendered the beginning of 
June, 1645. It now belongs to the crown. 1 
narvon ſends one member to parliament, and is 


governed by the conſtable of the caſtle, affified by 


air alderman and two bailiffs,: It das 2 goad inarker 
om Saturdays j and four fairs on Februath 283 Mar 
16, Auguſt 4, an December 5. lt is 284 miles 
north-weſt of London. Lat. 53 deg. 25 min. N. 
Long. 4 deg. 25 min. * 736 2:6 
- CARNARVONSHIRE, S. in North Wales, ii 
bounded on the north by the Iriſh fea, on the eaſt 
and. ſouth-eaſt by Denbyſhire and Merionethſhire, 
on the weſt and ſouthweſt by. Angleſea and the Iriſſi 
ſea. Its length is forty miles, and, its Breallth 
twenty. The air is cold and piercing. The ground 
is ſtony, and the ſurface riſes into vaſt moantainz 


one above another, which occaſions ſome to call 


them the Engliſh alps. This name. is not im 
perly applied ; for they produce ſevEral 6f the lame 
plants, and ſome of ine ſame animals, 'particulacly 


titu 
The berg Amzel, or the mountain blackbied/and the 
torga 


„a fiſh, The number of the lakes may be 
dout fifty or threeſcore, and not one of them is 
feated on the higheſt part of a hill, but in valleytz 
and are fed by ſprings and rivulets from the rocks 
and cliffs above them. They generally ptbdute- no 
other fiſh but che trout or eel. Between the hilft 
there are pleaſant and fruitful oallies. The'princi 
river is the Conwyey which parts this county*from 


| Deabighthire; - I here are many ſmall rivers which 


runs into the Irin fea; - There are ſix towns in 
this county, which are Mb havens, of :which:Carz 
narvon, Conway; und Bangor, are the chief, It 
fends' two members d parliament, one for tht tow 
of Carnarvon; ant the other fur the coanf,jẽi.e 4 52 
. 'CARNA'TION; 8. (catniidins;/ Ital.) lin: bos 
tany, 2 ſpecies of the 'cloverilly- flower, donſiſtin 
of two colours wich ſtreaks} which go quite thirou 
the leaves, and deriving its name from its Teſarnbling 
aficſh-oolour. i In painting, u vel red colour:: 
| CARNE/ETAN, S. r ſpele: wor 
us appears from ith bein derived of 64747 Lat, en 
in natural hiſtery, 0 precious tone,” of which there 
are three ſpecieb, à red, A yellow, and-a white,” It 
is found in England, but the fineſt ſorts come from 
the: Eaſt-Indies, und are of x roundith form, like 
common pebbles, between two and three inches di- 
ameter,' of a fine, compact, cloſe texture, of & 
ſmooth ſurface, 'and is extremely well adapted fot 
ſeals, as it may be cut at & moderate price; will 
take a good poliſh, and ſeparate eaſily from the wix. 
CA'RNEOUS, | Adv. - fleſhy, or conſiſting of 
fleſh. Uſed _ by technical writers. 
To CARNIF, V. N. to breed fleſh, to con- 
vert or turn food into fleſ. « digeſt, I ſanguify, 
1 carnif.” Hats, Not in uſdGwme. 
CA'RNIVAL, S. (carnaval, Fr.) a ſeaſon of 
mirth and luxury celebrated by the Italnins, and ef- 
pecially at Venice, laſting from tv Iftm udy to lent, 
and attended With balls, feaſts, operas; coricerts, 
and every thing which pomp; oftentation, of felti> 


' CARNI'VOROUS; Adr. (from crm wf cok 
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February, and then the ice is nt ſtron 
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To CRO; V. N 67 Ar 
ith great joys and feſtiwtys Aftively, 80 Prꝑiſe is 


5 , age eIvilgitqiata auloq 2d: 
CAROLINA,, including. Geargia,, lies between 
thirty- one and thirty-ſix, degrees, of. narth latitude, 


663, 


t by che 
Charles II. made a N 
lords and | gentlemen, from V ugiaia,, to, i gone 
degrees of latitude, and weſtward as, far, as the South 
Sea, reſerving a quit: rent of twenty marks. yearly. 
In 1728, the proprietors thought fit tofpll their right 
to n.3 majeſty, king George II. which agreement was 
confirmed by aft of parliament, reſerving an eitzhtb 
part ta lord Carteret, afterwards land Granville. In 
1732. 2 charter was granted te, Sruſiges for Og a 
ſettlement in that part of Carolina now .callec 
Georgia, including all that cauntyy which lies from the 
northern ſtream af. the Sayanga river along the coaſt, 
to the moſt ſouthern ſtream of Atalamaha river, and 
welt by the mouths. of the ſaid rivess reſpectively, 
in direct lines to the South Sen. This, country by 
ſeated between the extremities. of heat und, cold, 
though the heat is more troubleſame.in ſummer thay 
the cold in winter ; their.,winters RUNS — ſhort, 
and the froſty mornings frequently. ſuęceeded by 
warm days. The air is. generally ſerene. and clear 
the greateſt part of the year, The great rnins are 
in winter, though they are not without heavy ſhowers 
at Midſummer ; add to theſe-the gonſtant deus hat 
fall in the night, which refreſh the iground, and ſup, 
ply the plants with moiſtute. Ia; North Carolina 
the north. weſt winds in the winter occaſion very ſe- 
vere weather, but they are of ſhort continuance. 
| The depth of winter is towards the latter end of 

enough to 
ear à man's. weight, The king (if he ſhquld con- 
he HEE this, country, which. is devoutly.. to 

* 


J appoints à govergor, Who, with. two 


houſes inſtituted in imitation of the lords and com- 


mons in England, have the management; hawever | 
they are to make no laws but what are agreeable 
the mother - unt i. Thy export le dunnti- 


do 


- 


ties yearly.of rice, pitch, tar, turpentine, deer-ſkł us; 


2 


ut 


. eee | 
grant of Carolina to ſeversl I fine 


m_ 
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and timber kor bulldiag; cypreſs, cedar, ſallafyus, 
gak, walnut and pine, het es theſe they ate able 
to ſend gut beef, pork, tallow, hides, furs, Wheat, 
peas, .. potatoes, honey, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, to- 
bacco, ſnake · root, cotton, ſeveral forts of gum and 
medicinal drugs. The dcer-ſkins are bought of the 
Indians with vermilion, lead, gunpowder, coarſg 
clath, iron, and! ſpicituous liquors. As yet they 
baye: not a: ſuffigient number of handicraftſmen, 
which, renders; labour very, dear, and a ſupply. of 
cloaths from England neceſſary. The aſpect of the 
country is very fine, being adorned with beautiful 
rivers and creeks, and the woods with lofty. timber, 
Which, afford delightful and pleaſant ſeats for the 
e the fencing. 10 * 
Very. eaſye,.. They, have plenty, of fiſh, wild 
fow], . and: vegafon, beſides other neceſſaries which 
this country produces naturally. The planters. and 
their families that are born here, are. troubled with 
few, diſtempers ; and are generally tall, well-made, 
and active. The women who are not expoſed to 
the weather are remarkable fair and handſome, with 
eyes. They marry at thirteen or faurtcen, and 
where there is e the ceremony is per- 
formed by a juſtice, of, che peace. They are very 
fruitful, have eaſy labours, and the children at nine 
months old are able to run about the houſe. Both 
ſexes, as well young as old, are very dextrous in 
paddling and managing the canoes, being bred to 
it from their infancy. The religion of the plangers 
is that gf; the church of Eugland; but, as there is 
liberty of conſeience, here are diſſenters of all ſorts. 
This cgquatry is divided into North and South Car 
rolina, and Goran, each of which is under a par- 
ticular governor,  Charles-Town is the capital 
of | whole, country. EET WE EFT IE 9. 

2: ARO TIP. Adj. { caretides, Lat. en, Gr.) 
in anatomy, two artetzes on each fide. the neck, 
ſerving to conyey the hlood to; the brain. | 5 
. CAR USAL, 8. (from careuſe, accented by 
Dryden, . improperly on the firſt ſyllable) a feſtival, 
0 1 iday, celebrated with mirth, pomp, and feſti- 
44.4 This game, theſe carouſals Alcanius taught.“ 

RYD. | 
To CARQ'USE,, V. N. (pronounced carowse) 


| t0,9riok freely. Actively, to drink to, to drink 8 


r 
CAR O'usk, S. a drinking match; a largs 
CARO USER, S. one who drinks freely. A 


to per. FFT | 

ARP, S. (carpe, Fr.) a large freſb-water filb, 
remarkable for its being able to live out of water; 
for in Holland they hang them up, to fatten them, 
in a cellar, or ſome · cool place, in wet moſs, with 
their heads out, and feed them with white bread 
ſoaked in milk, for many days; and this practice 
ſucceeds uo leſs in England than there, as 1 — 


* 


— 


——_ 
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been informed by a fellow of the. Royal — 

To CA RP, V. N. (carpe, Lat.) to cenſure, find 
fault with, or blame, including the idea of forward- 
neſs and reproach, uſed with the particle at. F 

CA*RPENTER, S. (charpentier, Fr.) one who 
performs the ſeveral offices of cutting, Jo ining, floor- 
ing, or other wood-work, relative to ouſes, build- 
ings, or ſhips.. 

CA'RPENTRY, 8. the art of building either 
houſes or ſhips with wood, In a houſe it includes 
the framing, flooring, roofing, the foundation, car- 
caſe, doors and windows. 

CA*'RPER, S. a perſon fond of raiſing ole gens, 
or finding fauit. A caviller, or cenforious perſon. 

CA'RFET, S. (dan pet, Belg.) a covering of ſtuff 
or other materials, wrought with the needle, or in a 


Joom, commonly ſpread over tables, or laid on floors | 


from the former uſage, is derived the phraſe of a 
thing's being on the carpet, to expreſs its being in 
hand, in debate, on the ſubject of conſideration and 
preparation. 
flowers, and of a ſmooth or level ſurface. 

To CARPET, V. A. to ſpread with a carpet. 
Figuratively, applied with | great elegance to the 
earth, to embelliſn or adorn with 105 and herbs. 


W1 Every where carpet 
* or hls faule; cenforious z captions: 2 


— manner. 
A RPUs, 8. (Lat. n Gr.) in anato- 
my, the wriſt, or that part which is between the 
palm of the hand and the arm, conſiſting of eight 
unequal bones placed in two rows, ſour in "ch, 
- CAR'RAT, S. fee Caract, © © 
CA'RRAWAY, 8. fee CARAWAY.. 


CA'RRIAGE, S. (Fr.) a vehicle uſed is Ger | 


perſons or goods. -from-one place to another. The 
act of conveying things from one place to anothet. 


The price paid for the conveying of '$00ds, ' dif 


tinguiſhed from that which is paid for conveyance 
of 
ſonal addrefs and behaviour. 
Proceedings, or the manner of ching 17 
n. 

CARRIER, S. one who conveys, or moves a 
— from one place to another. One ho conveys 
= from one town to another, In natural hiſtory, 


2 ſpecies of pigeons, fo called from their carrying 
letters, &c, tied to their necks, to the place where 


they were bred, be it ever ſo remote. 

CA'RRION, S. (carogna, Ital.) the fleſh of a 
dead carcaſs. Any putrified fleſh, not fit for food. 
'Figuratively, a coarſe, groſs, diſagreeable an 
n reproach. 


CA RRION, Adj -tHtating to a dead or putrified 
enreaſs; feeding on 43 0 carcaſſes. 
en kites and crows.“ SHAK. 


. 8. (carote, Fr.) in botany, a well 


Figuratively, ground embelliſhed with | 


perſons, and is termed fare.  Figurativel 
1 2 Conduct, or — . 


known — called the dances. ies is 1, 


* 


= A prey for | 


by Linnæus in, the 2d ſeR. of his 5th clafs, OY 
CA'RROT ESS, 8. reſembling a carrot in 
colour, a plied to the redneſs of hair, | 


CA'RROTY, Adj. red, applied to red-haired 
people, from the reſemblance of the colout of their 


hair to that of a carrot. 


To CA'RRY, V, A. (charier, Fr.) to 
thing from one place to another, ed en 
of a perſon's hands, arms, or dady, &c. or nh means 
of ſome vehicle or carriage. Joined with'a word im- 
porting ſome end, to accompliſh, or or attain: 75 
carry a town, &. to gain or conquer after ſome 1. 
ſiſtance. Uſed with of; to bear out, to outface; 
including the idea of triumphant and undaunted m2 
pudence.' - Joined co the perſonal pronoun; 0100 
&c. To behave. Joined with an adje@ive eich * 
the poſitive, comparative, or ſuperlative de 
implying proportion, ina jtude, or exceſs: To 255 
vance, promote, or p 5 bear, of 
"ec Some. 
Late Hax. 
"of, Inu 


\ forwards. | 


have, Joined to a noun, ſignifying likene 
to 


thing that carries an anal 
To imply; impart, or have 


in one n r ce backwards, ” 2 y 
off, to kill or put to n perſon's life. 
the change of — weather had — carried him F. 
TzmPyrn: To terry on, to proſecute, ci 
perſevere ' in an ündertaking, *notwith unding 5 


oppoſitions. 7 cry 1 


Tarmount. l“ That 
grace will tarryus victoribuſſy through all diKeultics,” 
TJAMMOND. / %s % Tie 3601, 14k 363 
To CA'RRY,; V. N. In horſemanſhip, to 
1 to arch the neck, and hold the head hip 
To carry low, to have a ſhort il}-ſhaped neck, and 
to Jower.the head. Figuratively, to ay 1 bigh 
is. to be proud und · hau 9 ; 
CART Sl. Cr, Brit.) a land- carria with 
two wheels, drawn dy horſes; and afed to convey 
goods from vn place to another. Figuratively, any 
vehicle; or carriage. 4 T. riptolemus ftrew'd plenty 
from his cart divine.“ DRYD. 


Te CNRT. X. A. to whip! a at" eart's- tail, 


5 TEES: 


Neuter f 5e aſe Gr. 
- CARTEL, S (Fr. carte, Teal; vttajn terms 
or Ripiaciotis? ſettled between petſant't "variance; 
in! war, applied to the conditions made b enemies 
for the mutual exchange of priſoners, ' 
CARTER, S. one who Gives, and er his living 
by driving a cart. 

CARTHAGENA; New; 8. Auge denz town, 
and the capital of a province of the fame name, in 
the Terra Firma of South America. It is fituated 
in a fändy ifland, which, forming a narrow' pillage 
on the ſouth-weſt, opens a 'communication with that 
part called Terra Bomba, as far- as Bocta Chica 


The neck of land which now joins them was for 


8 ofade bey ĩ dat ir has bees cloſe? 


1 to carry vp, to raĩſe, or cohtina a Ut 


brvagh; to. fu ot 
Enable a perſon to ſuſtain and 4 tl Be 


up? 


* 
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up; and Bocca Chica is now the only entrance. 
The city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the ftreets 
being ſtraight, broad, uniform, and well paved: the 
houſes are moſtly of ſtone, It is equal to a city of 
the third rank in Europe, and is welt peopled, 
though the greateſt number of its inhabitaſits are de- 
ſcended from the Indian tribes. It has been often 
pillaged ; in 1741, it ſuſtained a long ſiege from the 
Engliſh, under admirz! Vernon; but they were ob- 
liged to retire after they had made themſelves maſters 
of moſt of the forts and harbours ; principally owing, 
| beſides the ſtrength of the place, to the great morta- 
lity among our troops, and not a little to the inex- 
perience of the commanders, and the differences 


which aroſe between admiral ad general, However, | 


our Engliſh admiral, Sir, Francis Drake, took it in 
1585, and M. de Pointis, the French admiral, in 
1697. It is the ſee of a biſhop, - Beſides the cathe- 
dral, is the church of the Frinity, in the ſuburbs, 
and ſeveral convents. Its bay, of the ſame name, is 
the belt in all the known parts in this country, ex- 
tending two leagues and a half from north to ſouth, 
with a ſufficient depth. of water, good anchorage, 
and very ſmooth. - It. abounds with great variety of 
fiſh, Here are turtles: but it is very much infeſted 
with ſharks, - Here the galleons from Spain wait for 
the arrival of the Peru fleet at Panama, vpon the firſt 
advice of which they ſail away for Porto Bello: but 
during. their ſtay at Carthagena, a fair is held. The 
town lies 310 miles eaſt of this laſt mentioned place, 
and 320 ſouth of Port Royal in Jamaica. Lat. 10 
deg, 26 min. N. Long. 77 deg: 12 min. W. or 
282 deg. 28 min. from the meridian of Paris. 

CARTHUSIANS, S. a religious order, founded 
in 1080, by one Bruno. Their rules are very ſevere, 
They are not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their ſuperior ; nor to ſpeak 
to any perſon-without leave. They muſt not keep 
any portion of their meat or drink till next day : 
their beds are of ſtraw, covered with a felt ; their 
cloathing two hair-cloths, two cowls, two pair of 
hoſe, and a cloak, all coarſe. In the refectory they 
are to keep their eyes on the diſh, their hands on the 
table, their attention on the reader, and their hearts 
fixed on God. Women, are not allowed to come 
into their churches, _, 5 

CA'RTILAGE, S. {cartilago, Lat.) a ſmooth, 
ſolid, uniform, elaſtic, ſubſtance, ſofter than a bone, 
but more ſolid than any other part, without cavities 
for marxgw,.. or any nerves or membranes for ſen- 
ſation, Its uſe is to prevent the bones from being 
waſted by continual friction; to join them together, 
and to contribute to the forming of the parts, as in 
the noſe, ear, &c. 1 x | 


* 


CARTILAGUNEOUS,CARTILA'GINOUS, . 
Adj. conſiſting of cartilages. . ä 4 

ARTO'ON, S. (certone, Ital.) in painting, a 
drawing or ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to be calked 


| 


through upon. a wall, in order to be painted in freſco, 
| 15 f ä 1 


| 


A coloured defign, or piece of painting intended as 
a copy for tapeſtry, &c; Of this kind ate the cele- 
brated Cartoons of Raphael. 

CARTO'UCH, S. a caſe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, con- 
taining 48 muſket-balls, and fix or eight balls of 
iron of a pound weight; being fired out of a hobir, 
or ſmall mortar, for the defence of a paſs Likewiſe 
uſed for a cartridge. „ | 

CA'RTOUCH, S. (carteccio, Ital.) in architec- 
ture, an ornament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper, 
uſually in the form of a table, or flat member, with 
wavings, and having ſome inſcription, device, or 
ornament of armory ; they are ſometimes drawn in 
maps, and filled with their titles. 

CA'RTRAGE, or CARTRIDGE, S. (ac- 
cording to Skinner from cartouche, Fr.) a charge of 
powder wrapped up in thick paper, paſte-board, or 
parchment, for charging fire-arms with the greater 
expedition. | 2 Fi 
CA'RT-RUT), S. the track, or hollow way, 
worn in a road by a cart wheel. 

CA'RTULARY, S. a place where papers or re- 
cords are kept. 2 

To CA'RVE, V. A. (terden, Belg.) in ſculpture, 
to cut wood, ſtone, or other matter, into the forms 
of animals, vegetables, &c. In cookery, to cut or 
divide meat with addreſs and expedition. Figura- 
tively, to chooſe one's own lot or ſtation, To cut, 
hew, or force a paſſage by an edged weapon. 
Macbeth with his brandiſh'd ſteel carv'd out his 
paſſage.” SHAK, Uſed neuterly, to practice the pro- 
feſſion of a ſculptor, or carver. In cookery, to cut 
the meat at table, and help the reſt of the company. 

CA'RVER, S. one who forms ſtatues, or other 
likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or marble. In cookery, 
one who performs the honour of the table, cuts the 
meat, and ſerves the reſt of the company from the 
diſhes. Figuratively, the diſpoſer, mar; or chooſer 
of his own ſtation, -circumſtance, or condition. 

.CA'RVING, S. the art of cutting images, or 
other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or marble, | 

CA'RUNCLE, S. (caruncula, Lat.) in anatomy, 
a little piece of fleſh, The carunculæ lachrymales, 


are two little eminencies, in the inner corners 


of the eyes. Likewiſe, excreſcences of fleſh ſome- 
times diſcharged by ſtool in a dyſentery, or by urine 
in difeaſes of the urinary paſſages. > 
CARYA'TES, or CARYA'TIDES, S. in ar- 
chitecture, a kind of columns or pilaſters, in the 
form of women, ſerving to ſupport entablatures. 
_ CA'SCADE, S. (caſcade, Fr.) a fall of water, 
Caſcades are either natural, as thoſe of Tivoli; or 


artificial, as thoſe at Verſailles. 


CASE, S. (caiſſe, Fr.) ſomething made to cover, 
or contain a thing, A covering, ſheath, or box, 
Hence, a caſe-#nife is one that uſed to be carried 
in a ſheath, but now applied to thoſe knives which 
are uſed in cutting victuals at meals. Caſe-fbot, is 

ehe 
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up in. a covering, or put in cafes, to be ſhot out 
of great guns; and uſed at ſea, to clear an enemy's 
CASE, S. (caſus, Lat. cas, Fr. caſo, Ital.) the 


. outward or internal condition, circumſtance, or ſtate 


of a perſon. The ſtate of a thing. In phyſic, the 
ſtate of the body. In good cafe, fat or plump, and 


with the word bad, lean or emaciated, Accident or 


. contingent, applied to any future event. That 
which particularly concerns a perſon, a queſtion 
relating to particular perſons or things. In law, 
the repreſentation of any fact, queſtion, or the 
whole arguments of council, on a particular point, 


or circumſtance of a trial. In caſe, implies provided; 


upon the' ſuppoſition that, or if it ſhould happen; 
'a phraſe frequently occuring in converſation, if not 


in books. Caſe, in grammar, implies the various 
changes which' nouns in Greek and Latin undergo 


in their ſeveral numbers, to expreſs the ſeveral views, 
or relations, under which the mind confiders things, 
with regard to one another. As the Engliſh ex- 
preſſes theſe terminations by particles prefixed to the 
nouns, but not by any alteration of 'their termina- 
nations, it is plain that it has no caſes. Caſe, in 


printing, is a narrow wooden box, divided into ſe- 
veral compartments, or little ſquare cells, containing 


each a number of types or letters of the ſame ſort; 
whence they are taken by the compoſitor, or caſe- 
man, to compoſe, and make a page or form. 

To CASE, V. A. to put in a caſe or cover. Fi- 
guratively, to ſurround or incloſe, like a caſe. ** The 
caſing air.” ShAk. In building, to cover with ma- 
terials different from thoſe in the inſide. *©* Caſe 
their houſes with marble.” Appis. To ſkin, or 
ſtrip of the ſkin. ** Some ſport with the fox e'er 
we caſe him.” L'EsTRAN. | ET 

To CASE-HA'RDEN, V. A. to prepare iron, 


ſo as render its outward ſurface hard and capable of 


reſiſting the file or any edged tool. A 
CASEHA'RDENIN „S. the hardening iron by 
baking it in an oven or other cloſe place, after cover- 
ing it with powdered charcoal, hoofs, or horns of 
animals, mixt with chamber-lye or white vinegar 
and lpam. SAM Gets Forge e ERISA 
_ CA'SEMAN, S. in printing, one who works at 

the cafe, or ſets the forms. A compoſitor. 
CA'SE-MATE, S. (caſa armata, Ital.) in fortifi- 
cation, a vault or arch of ſtone-work, in the flank 
of a baſtion next the curtain, ſerving as a battery to 
defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion and the moat, 
Likewiſe + well, with its ſubterraneous paſſages, dug 
to diſcover and give air to an enemy's mine, In 
architeRure, a hollow moulding. 24) Cr 
CA'SEMENT, S. (eaſamento, Ital.) a window, 


opening upon binges. 


CA'SERNE, S. (Fr.) little rooms, lodgments or 
buts, erected between ibe ramparts and houſes of 
fortified towns, for apartments or lodgings for the | 


gar I tlon, 


muſquet- bullets, ſtones, pieces of old iron wrapped 4 CA'SEWORM, S. in natural hiftory, the cedir 


cad - worm, ot cadet. * a vi 
CA SH, S. {caiſe) in commerce, the ready money 
x perſon is poſlefied off 7 ot 7 en ee hl dt 
CA'SHEW-NUT, S. in botany, a'tree growing 
in the Weſt-Indies. VE . 
CAsSHIE'R, S. one who keeps the money at a 
banker's or any public'office. een 
To CASHIE'R, V. A. (pronounced eaſbeir, from 
caſſer, Fr.) to diſcard; to deprive a perſon of his 
place, or poſt for ſome male- practice; to drive or 
expel from a ſociety, on account of ſome miſde. 
meanor ; generally applied to thoſe who belong to 
the army. Figuratively, to difregard, dverthrow, or 
annul; “ ſome caſhier, or endeavour to. invalidate 
all other arguments.” Locke, - 4 52 85 
C'ASH-KEEPER, S. one who is intruſted with 
the money of another. | 1 


C ASR,  CASQUE, 8. (eaſque, Fr.) /a round 
hollow cycloidal veſſel, uſed for keeping liquors, 
proviſions or dry goods. A caſk of ſugar weighs 


| from eight to 11'cwt; a caſk of almonds 3cwt., In 


heraldry, and poetry, 'a piece of defenſive armour. 
uſed to cover or defend the head; a helmet. 
CA'SKET, S. (caſſette, Fr.) à ſmall box, or 
caſket for jewels, or things of ' ſmall dimenſions, but 
great value, rr thing which con- 
tains ſomething of great value. Lock'd up 
within the caſtet of thy breaſt,” Davies, A beau- 
tiful expreſſion ! bs. 5 YT 
To CA'SKET, V. A. to put into a caſket, 
«© Caſteted my treaſure,” Shak. 
CASSAMUNMA'IR, or CASSUMUNAIR, S. in 
pharmacy, a root brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
It is eandtat ud ſudorific ; famous in nervous caſes; 
iven as a ſtomachic and carminative; and its doſe 
in powder is from five to 15 grains. 
. To CASS ATE, V. -A. (euſſer, Fr. caſſart, low 
Lut.) to deſtroy; render void; annul, or abrogate. 
„ Superſedes and caſſates, the beſt medium we have.“ 
Ray. Not in uſe, | | 
 CASYATION, S. in civil law, the annulling or 
abrogating any procedure. | 
CA'SSTA, S. in botany, a tree growing in Alex- 
andria, and in the Weft:Indies,; affording a clam 
ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops for a purge. Likewi 
a fragrant ſpice, ſuppoſed to be the bark of a tree 
very lice cinnamon. '* All thy garments ſmell of 
myrrh, aloes and caſſia.“ Pſ.'xIv. 1, LENS 
CA'SSIDONY, in botany, the name of a plant, 
called likewiſe SToECHAS, © , ab 
 CASSIOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, the wife of Ce- 
pheus, king of Ethiophia, and mother of Andro- 
meda. On der boaſting ſhe was more beautiful than 
the Nereids, thoſe goddeſſes were ſo provoked, that 
they deſired Neptune to revenge them; on which he 
fent into thè country of 'Cepheus, a ſea monſter, 


1 « 


X pheus, a. . 
which committed dreadful ava es, To put a ftop 
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by this monſter ; but being delivered by Perſeus, be 
prevailed on Jupiter to place Caſſiope in the heavens, 


among the conſtellations. . 
a large Eaſt Indian bird of 


 CA'SSIOW ARY, 8. 
prey. | | | | 
s CA'SSOCK, S. (caſaque, Fr.) a cloſe long gar- 
ment, worn by clergymen, when in their robes, 
under their gowns, 0. bes | | 

CA'SSWEED, S. in botany, a common weed, 
called likewiſe SHEPPARD's-PoUCH, . | 

To CA'ST), V. A, (preter and part. paſſive, ca,) 
to throw at a diſtance from a.perſon, by the hand. 
To caft aſide, to lay by as uſeleſs, Uſed with down, | 
to fling or throw from a high place, To ca/t anchor, | 
to let down or into the ſea, In law, to condemn, | 
or get the better of an adverſary. Applied to clothes, 


to leave off, as worn out, In arithmetic, to add up | 


a ſum in order to find its amount, In the drama, to 
allot the parts of a play to particular perſons. To 
caſt an eye, to direct, glance, or look at. In foundery, 
to make an image, Cc. by pouring metal into. a 
mould, To ca a light, to reflect, or impart. To 
caſt away, to wreck, or ſhip-wreck, applied to ſea 
affairs, To ruin, joined with the reciprocal pro- 
nouns himſelf, &c. ©* To caſt themſelves away for 
ever.“ HookeR. To caſt dawn, to be diſconſolate, 
low-ſpirited, or dejected on account of ſome mis- 
fortune. To ct off, to diſcard, or break acquaint- 
ance with, applied to perſons; to reject, applied to 
rules, ſ-ntiments or laws; to free from, applied to 
any load or burden; to refuſe or withdraw, applied 
to ſubjection. To get the ſtart of, or leave far be- 
hind, in 2 to let looſe in hunting. CI 
F the dogs.” To caſt out, to ſpeak, give vent to, 
or utter with raſhneſs and vehemence. Why doſt 
chou cf? out ſuch ungenerous terms. Appis. Cato. 
In building or — to raiſe, or erect by 

throwing up earth, c. Caſt up a mount of clay. 
SPENSER, Uſed with upon, to be driven by violence 
of the wind or ſtreſs of weather. Caf! upon a 
certain iſland.” Acts xxvii. 26, [Uſed neuterly, with 
about and how to contrive; ** Caft about how tof 

draw, &c,” Bac. | +1 
_ CA'ST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a 
diſtance by the hands. Figuratively, the thing, or 
ſtate of a thing thrown. The diſtance to which | 
thing may be thrown, About a ſtone's . 
| Luke xxii. 41. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke. A parti- | 
cular motion of the eye; generally uſed as a ſofter / 
expreſſion for ſquinting. A throw, or chance of a 
throw at dice; figuratively, a venture, or refource. ' 
In painting, a ſhade or tendency to any colour. Ap- 
plied to the theatre, the diſtribution. ar allotting of | 
the ſeveral parts of a play. | 


n 


_— 


city of misfortunes, and | ſeemingly abandoned by 
Providence. One rejected by the Deity, as not 


myſelf ſhould. be gf. atuay. 1 Cor. iv. 27, Uſed 
adjectively, for ſomething unemployed, uſeleſs, or 
loſt for want of employment. At our caff-awdy 
leiſure.” RALEIGH. | 
CASTE'LLANY, S. (from ca/tellum, Lat.) the 
manor or lordſhip belonging to a caſtle, | 
CA'STER, S. one who flings or throws. In 
arithmetic, one who calculates the amount of any 
row of figures. | | | 
To CASTIGA'TE, V. A. (caſtigatum, Lat.) to 
puniſh, or put to corporal pain for any fault. Fi- 
guratively, to correct, chaſtiſe, or reſtrain by puniſh- 
ment. To caſtigate thy pride.” ShHAK. Not 
uſed ſo frequently as cha/tiſe. | 
CASTIGA'TION, S. puniſhment inflited on a 
perſon, in order to make him amend his faults, 
Penance, diſcipline, or correion. 
CA'STIGATORY, Adj. puniſhing, to make a 
perfon amend. 5 | 
CA'STING-NET, S.. a net which is ſpread by 
throwing it in the water, uſed in fiſhing, ' 
CA'STLE, S. (ca/tellum, Lat.) a place or edifice 
fortified by art or nature to keep people in their duty, 
or defend a town or city from an enemy. Caftles in 
the air, imply ſome chimerical project or expectation, 
which has no grounds in' reaſon or the nature of 
things. x EY | 5 
CASTLECAREY, S. a town of Somerſetſhire. 
It carries on woolen manufactures, and lies twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Wells. It is famous 
for its mineral waters, which reſemble , thoſe of 
Epſom. Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and has 
annual fairs, on Midlent-T ueſday, May 1, and 
Whitſun-Tueſday ; all for bullocks and ſheep. It 
is 125 miles weſt-by-ſouth of London, 
CA'STLED, Adj. bearing caſtles ;'** the ca/t/ed 
elephants.” DryD. | 
CASTLE. RISING, S. an old borough of Nor- 
folk, near the ſea- ſide; it ſends two members to 
parliament ; and in and about it are ſeveral veſtiges 
of Roman, Saxon, and Daniſh antiquities. It lies 
ſeven miles north of Lynn. 
CA'STLING, S. the young of a brute animal, 
which is ca/ before its time. 1 
CASTOR, S. a beaver, or hat made of the fur 
of a beaver. | Ss 
CA'STOR and POLLUX, S. in meteorology, a 
fiery meteor, which appears in the form of one, 
two, or three balls, adheringeto ſome part of a ſhip, 
When ſeen ſingle, it is named Helene, and ſhews 
that the ſevereſt part of a ſtorm is 2 to come; 
when double, called Caſſor and Pollux, and por- 
tends a ceſſation of a ſtorm. 
CAS TORE UM, S. (Lat.) in pharmacy liquid 
matter contained in little bags, near the anus of 
Beaver. When ſeparated from the animal, the 
liquid condenſes ſo as to be reduced into a powder, 


having the qualities neceſſary to attract, the divine which is uſed in nervous and hyſte riccaſes, epilepſies, - 


approbation, «« Leſt-when'I preached to others, I and diſorders in the head, 
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kitten; but, in ſome degree, it loſes: this diſpoſi- 


© "meat, ſedate, 
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To CA'STRATE, V. A. (caſtro, Lat.) to geld. 
Figuratively, to cut ſentences eut of any book; 
practiſed by the papiſts, on ſome of the ancient 
fathers, as reported, in thoſe places, where they 
ſeem to be againſt any of their dotrines, 

CASTRA'TION, S. gelding. | 04 

CA'SUAL, Adj. (caſuel, Fr.) ſomething done 
without deſign ; ſomething happening contrary to 
the common 3 of nature; ſomething which cannot 
be traced to its cauſe, or ſomething whoſe cauſe is 
unknown. | | 


CA'SUALLY, Adj. accidentally ; without de. | 


ſign, or precedent intention; by chance. | 
, CA'SUALNESS, S. the quality. which denotes 
that a thing is done without deſign ; or that an event 
happens, without any. viſible or apparent cauſe, 
5 CA'SUALTY, g. an event that is not ſoreſeen, 
or intended. Figuratively, any accident which puts 
an end to a perſon's liſdG. | „ 
CA'SUIST, 'S. ( caſuiſte, Fr.) one who ſtudies 
and ieſo]ves nice points in caſes of conſcience, 
_ CASULU'STICAL, Adj. belonging te caſes of 
conſcience, or practical parts of ethics, . 
_ CA'SUISTRY, S. the ſcience employed about 
'caſes of cunſcience, or nice points in practical di- 
vinity or ethics. 5 3 
CA“ T, S. (catb, Rrit. hate, Belg. chat. Fr. gatto, 
Ital. gata, Span.) a domeſtic animal, which catches 
mice, reckoned the loweſt order of the Lion ſpecies, 
and ſuppaſed to ſee in the dark, or with the leaſt 
A of light, which may be owing to the 
faculty it has of contracting and dilating the pupil of 
the eye, in an extrarodinary manner. Alſoa piece of 
wood, ſo formed as to always upon its legs, 
_ alluding to a cat's dexterity in falling upon its legs 
when thrown'from any height or diſtance; it is uſed | 
to put plates, &c. on before a fire. The following 
Curious account of the cat is extracted from Buffon, 
Goldſmith, and Penmant. This animal has been 
taken under human protection, and is confidered as a 
faithleſs friend, whoſe buſineſs it is to oppoſe an 
infidious enemy. This is the only animal of the 
kind, whoſe ſervices can compenſate for the trouble 


> 
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of their education, and whoſe ſize is too inconſi- 
derable to make its anger formidable. Though eaſily 

offended, and aften capricious in its reſentments, it 
has not ſtrength - ſufficient to do any conſiderable 
"miſchief. There is nothing more playful than the 


tion as it grows old, and its innate treachery is diſ- 
played. The cat has only the appearance of at- 
tachmeat : its timid approaches diſcover that it 
-dr:ads its maſter or. diſtruſts his kindneſs, The 
careſſes of the dog are ſincere ; the cat often gains 
confidence only to abuſe it, This animal is indeed 
an uſeful, but a Ceceirful domeſtic. It is active, 
delic:.te, and voluptuous : it de- 
lights in eaſe, and ſeeks the fofteſt cuſhions to re- 
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pole on. When pleaſed, it purrs and moves its þ 


tail; ond when angry, ſpits, hiſſes, and firikes with 
when rubbed. in the dark, emits fire. It is prover- 
bially tenacious of life, and always lights on its 
feet. The cat goes ſixty-ſix days with young, and 
uſually brings about five or ſix at a time, which are 
produced blind. For ſome weeks the female feeds 
them with her milk, and ſuch ſmall animals as ſhe 
can take by ſurprize, by which means they are early 
accuſtomed to rapine. Theſe animals engender when 
they are about a year old, and though they are re. 
markably . ſalacious, they are very jarring lovers, 
They live to about the age of ten years. All ani- 
mals that are weaker than themſelves, are to them 
an object of deſtruction, and they do not always 
reject vegetables. Hares, rabbits, birds, rats and 
mice, bats, moles, toads, and frogs are all engerly 
purfued, oy they may not perhaps be equally 
acceptable; for the mouſe appears to be their fa- 
vourite game. Nothing diſcovers the natural ma- 
lignity of the cat, ſo much as the fondneſs for ſport- 
ing with their little captives before they kill them. 
Though the cat is 2 domeſtic animal, it cannot pro- 
perly be called a dependant. . Though perfectly 
tame, it acknowledges no obedience, and no art can 
force it to conttoul any of its inclinations, | In ge. 
neral it is more attached to the. howfe in which it 


reſides, than to its human inhabitants, and always 


remains there if the perſons who quit the houſe de 
not carry it with them; for they are never ſo ſtrongly 
attached to a maſter as to follow him out of the 
bouſe : and, if it is carried elſewhere, it"ſeenis ſor a 
while bewildered with its new ſituation. 'TYe-cat is 
much afraid of water, of cold; and of-Yifagreeable ; 
ſmells. It delights in being near the fire, or in the 
ſun ; is exceflively fond of ſome plants, ſuch as 
marum, cat-mint, valerian, &c. and when it finds 
them growing in any garden, it will rub itſelf againſt _ 
them till it wears them out. It is alſo fond of rub- 
bing againft thoſe perſons who carry perfumes. The 
teeth of this animal being made rather for tearing 
than chewing its aliments, it eats 'ſNowly and with. 
difficulty; and therefore it prefers the tendereſt food, 
articularly fiſh, which it eats as well boiled as raw. 
t does not fleep ſoundly, and frequently pretends to 
be affeep'the better to deceive its prey. In walkin 
it treads ſo ſoftly that it dees not make the lea 
noĩſe; and as to the offices of nature, it is remark- 
ably cleanly. Linnzus ſays, the cat waſhes its 
face with its fore- feet at the approach of a ſtorm. 
Though this animal is the unaccountable- antipathy 
of many, it is beloved by the Mabometans: and 
Mailet, who expatiates largely on che benuty of 
Egyptian cats, adds, that the inhabitants daild hoſ- 
pitals for them. Cats, of all quadrupede, oj 
puni 
— | 


thoſe whoſe death were- the moſt ſevere 
by the Egyptians, whether it had been o- | 
through inadvertency, or on purpoſe ;' a perſon was 
equally criminal when he killed a cat, and o_ 
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crime could only - be-expiated: 5 hn fot erue 
torments. . 3 the oat di 

ys Herodotus, dit une Parete of” ee e 
that accident has Happened, have thlett eyebrows a 
2 token of ſorrow. The eat is embalmed; and 
honourably interred; This veneration of the Egypti- | 
ans for the cat, was founded off the current opinion 
among them, that Diana, to avoid* the fury: of the 
giants, had'concealed herſelf under the figure of that 
animal. The 564 cat was: 0 
with, its whole native form, and ſometimes with 
body of a man, beating 7 cat's heac. 

i CAT in the''pan, à phraſe uſed for à perſon's | 
nd oppoſing that intereſt 'which he 
before promoted: Cat od nine tails, a 
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changing ſides, 
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all the people of 


laſhes, uſed in 8, N. (Gr, 


CATACHRE'sls, 


. (Gr. an 
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reprefented ſometimes 
che 


it Ys 
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toric, à figure, wherein? the words are wreſted 


much from their primary ſignification, or when a 
word is improperly put ihſtead of another, for want 
of a better; as the word beautiful is in the follow- 
ntence. A voice autiful to the ear. Apis, 
"CATACHRE'STICAL, "Adj. "app 

guage, improper } far=fetched, "forced. 
, CATACOMBS, 8. (from az, and abe, Gr.) 
as cavities for the burial of 
the dead. The term is pärticularly uſed in Italy 
for a vaſt aſſemblage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres, 
leagues from Rome in the Via. Appia, ſup- 
* Ichres of the (ancients, Mr. 
fophital Trahfactions, gives it 
as his opihion, that the Catacombs were the burial} 
places of the flfſt PINES before the practice off 
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three 


oſed e t 
Monro,” in the Pk 
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Darn eee: 
burning the dead was introduced. 


CATACO UST HKS, S. (from , and ne, 

the ſcience of 'reffe&ed'ſounds'vr ecchoes, ' -* | 
5 CA'TAGMATIC, Adj (from adele, Gr.) re- 
medies againſt 4 flgctüre; 7 


" didihes' Whiéf Uni 
formation of a callus. COT LOR ION T0 
 *CATALE'PSIS, S. (enen Gr.) a diſeaſe, 

e uſe k all his ſenſes, his 


Gr.) 


ever poſition they are placed, and his eyes being open 
all the while, f. tg POO, eee eee ile? 
"CATALOGUES: ne, Gt 541 or par 


' tieulir Enulhict4tion; of Bs c Geer ering 0 

order, WBerkin they” ate mentſdnei in ſeparate" line 
or articles. The 0 n- 
ſed by Flamſtead, contains 2734 ſtars, and if it 
had been publiſned by himſelf,” 


poſcd 


 everla ng lory tg this nation 
the, angietit Ro4 


„ VVf ene 00 
mans and 0 . for the Filet of pürpoſes. ““ | 
' CATAMOUNTAIN; S. x free and witd adit | 
DOR refemblibig's cat. e 195 24 Jt Fl. {ſis 7 
. CATAPLA'SM, S. in medicine, 2 poultice 

| — boiled herbs, rocts "dwers, ahd mical, ge 
nerally of D 
, 2 1 7 f the unn, of p p. \ 
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bröken bones; by promoting 
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ſhip with nine 
abuſe) in rhe- 


lied to lag- 
St 4131797 the turn which unravels the intrigue and concludes 


3 uſed for me- 


things in ſoch 
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' CA'TARACT, S. (from-xanrtigartv, Gr!) in na- 
tural hiſtory, and coſmography, à preeipice in the 
middle of a river cauſed b/ a rock ſtopping its ſteam, 
from whence the water falls with great viòlenet and 
noiſe. Among the moſt remarkable are thoſe of the 
Nile and Danube, and that of Niagara, in America. 
In medicine, a total or partial loſs of fight, from a 
little film or pellicle, which ſwimming in the aque- 
ous humvur of the eye, gets before the pupil, and 
| B 


* 


intercepts the rays of light. * 
- CATAR*RH, S. (from ara, and ew; Gr.) in 
medicine, a defluxion of ſerous matter from the head, 
on-the mouth, aſperia arteria, and the lungs, ariſing 
from a cold, or diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, 
which occaſions'irritation. ' -- © 
. CATAR'RHAL, or -CATAR'RHOUS, Adj. 
proceeding from a catarrhi- 7 S 
© QA"TASTASIS; S. (Gr.) in ancient poetry, 
that part of the drama in which the action is ſup- 
ported, carried on, and heightened till fit ſor the un- 
-ravelling in the cataſtrophe, '' + 
CATASTROPHE, S. (Gr.) in poetry, the 
change, or revolution in the laſt act of a play, or 


che piece. It is either "ſimple or implex ; · ſimple 
when: there is ho change in the Rate of the principal 
,perſon, nor any diſcovery, or untavelling, the plot 
being only a meer paſſage from 'anxiety to repoſe. 
The implex is, where the perſon undergoes a change 
-of iſo: tune,” ſometimeseby means of a diſcovery, and 
ſometimes without, Moderns are much divided about 
the nature of a cathſtrophe, ile. wheéther : it ſhould 
[terminate happily 3 or with an idea of terror or pity. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to be inclined for the latter, and 
moſt moderns have adopted his ſentiments. Pig u- 


| ratively, a dreadful event or accident, which termi- 


nates in a perſon's ruin, miſery, or death, ' 
CA'TCAL, S. a kind of a-ſhort whiſtle, with 
. pez intluded in xs infide-;/ made! uſe of at play- 
hobfes, to hinder an aQor from proceeding in“ Ris 
part; and to ſhow* difapprobation of any dramatic 

performance. 1 F Wi n!: | R43.234 14. 85 " 6 7 3 49; {i4 
To CA/TCH,'V. A. (preter, I catebed, or caught, 
I have catched, or have caught,) to ſeize or lay hold 
on, fuddenlyy/ win the Hand. Figuratively, to in- 
tertept any thing in motion; 1% P9/tatch the breeze 
of breathing air? ADbDISU T purſue, or take any 
thing that s running from wre! Tb“ receivt any 
falling things or prevent it frony reaching rhe ground, 
in ericket-playing “ The; duke of Dorſet was 
cateb'd out.“ To receive: a diſeaſe by. in ſecion; 
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to contract. 4 He/catch'd tho ſmall pont To 


| feize Water t, burn: ee: The fphrks ſhould 
rartꝭi his axlel tre: DAY. Applied to language, 
to enſnare a perſon in: ldſeburſeꝭ 'to* ſelze ſome un- 
| guatded expreſton in brder 26 turn (it-t6 the diſad- 
vantage of the ſpeaker, To captivate, charm, or ſeize 
the -aFfeQions; alluding toc the taking prey in toils. 


« The ſoothing arts that catch the fait. To tate h 
EY : 4D at, 
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at, to endeavour to lay hold on, to make an offer to 
ſeize, ** Saucy lictors will catch at us.” SHAK. 


Figuratively, to ſpread or increaſe from one to an- 


other. Does. the (edition catch from man to man.“ 
ADDI1Is. | 


CAT'CH, S. the act of ſeizing any thing which } 


flies, or hides. The poſture proper for ſeizing. ** Lay 
upon a catch.” Abpis. Any thing which faſtens 
by a ſudden ſpring, or by entering into à loop or 
cavity. The. catch of a door.“ In muſic, a ſhort 


F 


ſong, containing ſome merry tune, and ſet ſo ck | 


the lingers ſhall. perform their ſeveral parts in quick 
ſucceſſions. Dr. Purcel was very eminent in this 
branch of compoſition. A prize. 54 
.CA'TCHER, S. one who catches, or that in 
which any thing is caugbt. 
CA'TCH-FLY, S. in botany, a plant, fo called 
from its being much haunted by flies; 'tis a ſpecies, 
of. the campion. | 4 E 
 _CA'TCH-POLE, S. at preſent a word of re- 
proach and contempt for a bailiff, or his followers; 
formerly uſed without reproach for a ferjeant at 
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mace, or any other, who uſed co arreſt men upon | 


eng jul / ͤ SHETIESS 
_ CA'TCH-WORD, S. in printing, the word 
under the laſt line, at the corner of a page; with 
vrhich the next page begins. 7 TY 
CA'TECHETICAL, Adj. {from xar»yx:yv, Gr.) 
«conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers, FS 
Ty CATECHET'ICALLY, Adv. 
tions and anſwers, - aa Lee Ges: 
To CA'TECHISE, V. A. figuratively, to aſk a 
perſon queſtions, in order to diſcover ſecrets. To, 
examine, interrogate, or queſtion,  _ A. 
\CA'TECHISER, S. one who teaches a perſon, 
or tries whether he can ſay his catechiſm. One who 


Va 


by way of queſ- | 


queſtions, examines, or endeavours to make diſco- 


weries by queſtions. "TE TNT 
CA'TECHISM,, S. (from wilds, Gr.) the, pe- 
culiar doctrines or articles of Chriſtianity, drawn up 
by way of queſtion and anſwer. This method of 
inſtruction was practiſed even by the Jews, and, not 
to mention its being adopted by Socrates, by almoſt 
all nations. VV . 
CA'TECHIST, S. (h,, Gr.) one who 
teaches ot inſtruc̃ts . perſons in the firſt principles of 
religion, b 75 of queſtion and anſwer. 
; To CATE H'IZE, V. A. this ſeems to be the 
moſt proper way of ſpelling, though the other is. 
moſt frequently uſed. See Cargcurs, : 
CATECHU'MEN, S. (Ae Gr.) in the 
primitive church, a candidate for baptiſin, having 
privately. learnt the principles of Chriſtianity, openly 
proſeſſing the ſame, and attending ſuch ſervices as 
were allowed and Frrirtd 5 1 
CaTECHDU“MENICAL, Adj. belonging to a 


tatechu men. EDITS WS 
CATEGO'RICAL, Adj. poſitive; abſolute ; 


| 


- affirmative; adequate. 


.. CATEGO/RICALLY,,Adj. in a poſitive, ex, 
preſs, abſolute manner. ; 1 5 
CA'TEGORY, 8. Were Gr.) in lagic, a . 
{ſtem or aſſemblage of all the. beings ranged under 
one kind of genus; called in Latin, a predicament. 
CA'TENARIAN, Adj. (from catena, Lat.) re- 
lating to a chain, reſembling a chain. In mathe- 
matics, Catenarian curue is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points whereon its ex- 
tremities are faſtened: This curve is reckoned the 
ſtrongeſt of any for arches of bridge. 
CATENA'TION, S. (from catena, Lat.) the 
act of linking together, or containing like a chain. 
A connexion, wherein the parts mutually depend on 
each other, agd. are held together like the links of a 
chain. Which catenation, or conſerving union.“ 
Brown, Seldom uſed, „ 
To CA“ TER, V. N. (ſee cates) to provide food, 
to buy in victualss. e 
CA“ TER, S. one who provides food, or victuals. 
A provider, or collector of proviſions 
CA'TER, S. (guatre, Fr. four) the four on cards 
or dice. Hence a cater- coin, is à very diſtant or 
Welch relation; a word of ridicule.Scarce c- 
'ter-coufins.”” SAx. e d EA 
., CATERER, S. a man employed to provide and 
| buy in victuals for a family; a purveyor. 
CATERESS, a woman who markets, or buys in 
proviſions for a-family. 5 


t 


CATERPILLER, S. in natural hiſtory, a reptile 
from whence butterflies or moths are produced, eo- 
vered with hair, formed of annular, ſcales, having 
 (inall;boles on its ſides for reſpiration, with ſeveral 

feet, and furniſhed, with a glutinous ſubſtance which 
it emits from its mouth, and makes uſe of as ropes 
to deſcend from any height; the numerous wonders + 
to be are in this cen | noma om gh Gs 
played in Goedart's biſtory of inſects ; the SpeRta: 
cle Nature, Leuweohogk's Arcana; pd mm- 
merdam's book of nature. EE DL 
- To CA'TERWAUL,, v. N. to. make s noiſe 
like cats in their rutting time. F iguratively, to make 
2 e vale to 3 ſelf to] mr 
\'TES, S. (Later, Belg.) nice and e 
food; cakes; or G diſhes, e Ws e 

CATHARPIN GS, S. ſmall pes i a. ſhip, 
running in little blocks. from one fide of the thi 
to the other, near the deck: Uſed to force the main 
ſhrouds tight, for the greater ſecurity of the. maſts, 
en K ar dh 
. CATHA'RTIC, CATHA'RTICAL, . Adj. 


N „ + 3 
a x — 4 
1 


* 


4 


(from xadzprizs;, Gr.) cleanſing, applied in medicine 


to purges, or thoſe, medicines whigh cleanſe the body 
by ſtool ; but in a more extenſive ſenſe, to all kind 
;of medicipes which cleanſe the body, | Figaratiyely, 
any thing which cleanſes from impuxities-. Ca- 
tber tic af the mind.“ Dec. of 4 
CATHARTICALNESS, S. the quality of 


cleanſing, or purging. R . . 181 1 a 
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CA THEAD. S: fr ntturat viſtory, ea folfil, con- 
ſiſting of nodotes with deaves init; of an Ifon ſtone, 


and found in the rocks near White-haven, in Cum- 
berland. In a' flitp, à piece of timber with two 
ſhivers at one end, having à rope and 2 block, to 
which is faſtened a great iron hock to trice up the 
anchor from the hauſer to the top of the forecaſtle. 

CATHE'DRAL, *' Adj. (from 'cathedra, Lat.) 


epiſcopal, or 8 the ſee or ſeat of à biſup; 


belonging to à cath al, or metropolitan church. 
In familiar language, old, antique, ſolemn, or ve- 
, erable. w 5 pI .& XL x 8 þ un n. 
7 CATHE'DRAL, S. (from aD, Gr.) the chief 
church of a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung, or 
chaunted; the biſhop, prebends, and the reſt of the | 
chapter have ſeats; and where the biſhop holds. 2 
court, „„ & We Oe $009: | nn 
CA'THERINE-PEAR,'S. - cattern- 
pear) in gardening, an early pear, with à remarkable 
red coat on that fide hieh is next the ſun, the other 
ſide being yellow, | 1 „ 
CATHE'TER, 8. (Gr.) in ſurgery, a hollow 
probe or inſtrument uſually of filyer, and ſometimes 
| crooked, generally thruſt up the bladder to aſſiſt the 
diſcharge of urine, when the paſſage is ſtopped by 
the ſtone; or any other-diforder. ' 
CATHE'TUS, S. in geometry, a-perpendicular, 
or a line falling perpendicularly on another line, or 
ſurface; In architecture, a line ſuppoſed to croſs the 
middle of a cylindrical body, as a column, &c. In 
the lonic capital, a line falling perpendicularly and 
paſſing through the 'volute, © = 
CA'THOLIC, Adj. (ene, Gr.) univerſal. 
Uſed ſometimes for true in oppoſition to heretical, 
or ſchiſmatical ; joined with the word epiſtie, one 
that is not addreſſed to any particular perſons, but 
equally concerning all. Roman Catholic, is a title 
which the papiſts claim or arrogate to themſelves, to 
ſignify that all other religious profeſſions are ſchiſms 
or hereſtes. Catholic king, or 52+ is the title 
of the king of Spain, which was firſt borne by Fer- 
dinand, and as Columbiere ſays, given him on a2c- 
count of his expulſion of the Moors. A Catholic 
furnace, is a ſmall furnace fit for any kind of ope- 
rations, that do not require an intenſe heat, Ca- 
tholic, is uſed ſubſtantively for papiſt, - 
CATHO'LICON, '$;. in medicine, 2 nm 
which cures all diſorders. Figuratively, that wbic 
is an univerſal preſervative, ' the contemplation 
of the laſt judgment. This is indeed à catholicon 
againſt all fins,” Gov. of the Tongue. os 
_ CA'TLIKE, Adj. after the manner of' a cat, 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlili 


f 


Patch.“ SHAK, * 5 
CA TLIN G, S. (dass leins, Teut.) in ſurgery, | 


a diſmembering:knife, uſed ſor cutting off any cor- | 
rupted part of the body, In botany,” the down oy 
moſs prowing about walnut-trees, reſemBbling the 
hair of a cat. Uſed by Shakeſpes, inſtead of cat-· gut, 


rings, . Unleſs the fidler Apollo get his : 


ſine ws to make cattings of.“ Tr. and Creſs. Anun- 
common application and not to be imitated! ' 
CAT MINT, S. (ſo called, from cats being ver 
fond of it) in botany; the nepeta, or rataria, Lat. an 
Berbet aux chats, Fr. It is ranged by Linnæus in the 
firſt ſect. of his 14th claſs. | | 
CATO'PTRICAL, Adj. relating to catopries, 
or viſion by reflection. 5 8 ; 
CATO/PFRICS, S. (plural from be , Gr. 
a looking glas) the doctrine of reflex viſion; or that 
part of optics which treats of or delivers the Jaws of 
light reflected from mirrors or poliſhed ſutfaces, 
CAT-PIPE, S. the ſame as catcal, an inftrument 
which affords a ſhrill, ſqueaking and diſagreeable 
ſound, ©4* Some ſongſters put them out of theit 
road—are mere — L*EsTR. Obſolete. 
CA'TS-EYE, S. among jewellers, a ſtone of the 
opal kind, but far inferior to it in beauty. 8855 
CA'TS-FOOT), S. in botany, an herb, named 
likewiſe alg-hoof, or ground - ivy. | 
_ CA'T=STICK, S. a round ſtrong ſtick, generally 
made of part of a broom-ftick, uſed by boys to ſtrike 
the little round piece of wood, Called a cat. 
CA'TS-TAIL, S. in botany, a large round ſub- 
ſtance growing in winter on nut trees, &c, Like- 
wiſe a, kind of graſs or weed, which bears a ſpike 
reſembling the tail of a cat. 
' CA'TTLE, S. {tatheyl, Belg.) a collective noun 
for four-footed animals, which ſerve either for til- 


ling the ground, or for food to mankind; diſtin- 


guiſhed into black cattle, which comprehend horſes, 
oxen, bulls, cows, and their young; and likewiſe 
into ſmall ' cattle, under which are comprehended, 
rams, ewes, lambs, goats, cc. | 


pompous proceſſion on horſe-back, or in coaches, 
CAVALIER, 8. (pronounced cavaleer, frotn 

cavaliere, uA gentleman, or ſoldier who 

rides on horſe- hack ; a horſe man. Figuratively, a 


term of reproach given to thoſe who adhered to 


king Charles, in the great rebellion. 
A'VALIER, Adj. BY» ſprightly, wirlike, 

brave, generous, polite. Sometimes in a quite con- 

| trary ſenſe, i. e. proud, haughty, diſdainful, 

' CA'VALIERLY, Adv, in a brave or polite man- 


CA'VALRY, S. (from &valere, Ital. a horſe) 
ſoldiers who fight and march on horſeback, divided 
into horſe and dragoons. The horſe are regiment], 
or independent troops, being named likewife troopers, 
or heavy cavalry; the dragoons fight either on horſe- 
back or on foot, as occaſion requires, and are named 

light-horſe. When an — *. drawn up in bat- 
tle array, the cavairy are p in the wings; and 
bodies of cavalry, ranged in order of battle, are termed 
ſquadrons. 


To CAVA'TE, v. A. {from cavatim, Lat.) to 


t | ſcoop, bore, or dig any ſolid matter into x ho. To 
| CAVA» 


make hollow. 


CA'VALCADE, S. (from 'cavaltade, Fr.) a 


ner. But, by the writers in king Charles's time, uſed 
for a . and arrogant manner,} 
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:CAVA'ZION, S. the bollowing,, « or under- 


diggin earth for cellarage. 


_ ....CAU'DLE, S. (chaud-eau, Fr.) a liquor fome- | 
times made with beer, oatmeal, &c. ſometimes with, 
water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a ſmall daſh of wine, 
uſed by women in their lying-in, being bath dia- 
horetic and balſamic, and adminiſtred with ſucceſs . 


to thoſe who Have the ſmall- pon. 
To CAU DLE, V. A. to make caudle: to mix 


as caudle: figuratively, to haye the effects or pro- 


3 CA VIN, (F r. fro a 
7 t to Sona ody. of . — FT = 


e Tor ages boo 
PANE ys. (cantins, Lat.), llownefs, nei 
ollow,p ce. 
bk. 8. in, natural. /biſtsry,, cant FR 
CA” UKY,. Adi. nine ng of the 


qualicie of Cank pf 
CA'UL, S. (59ul, Brit.) a king © f vetting, or 


$ 


perties of caudle. Can the cold brook—-candied | hair, gap, "uſed by women 100 incloſe Jy Ty hair in; 


with ice," caudle thy morning taſte?” SHAK.,, ; 
CA'VE, S. (cave, Fr.) a hollow place made i in 
a rock, or oder ground, which runs in an horizontal 


direction. en ee an be thing. The 


cave of the e ACON: 

-.Fo CAVE. v. 39 to dwell.i in 4 cave, or fubter- 
rancous place. «© Such as we cave here, Wensbere⸗ 2 
SHAK. ' 

CA'VEAT, 8. (Lat. let bit beware) in * 


kind of proceſs i in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the pro- 


bate of a will, the granting letters of adminiſtration, 


or the inſtitution of a clerk to a benefice, to the pe- 


Judiee of another, &c. Roll. Rep. 191. 


CA'VERN, 8. - (cavernas. Lat) a hollow: place colliflower, from caulis, i a, ſta 
under round. f 
CA ERNED, 'Adj. full e of caverns, hollow, 


under-mined. 


Figuratively, dwelling in à cavern. 
%, No cavern'd hermit.” Porz. 


CA'VERNOUS, Adj. full of caverns. or bel. 


low places under ground, 


CAVE T TO, S. (Ital. from cavus, Lat.) a hel- 


"Jaw member or round concave moulding, contain-'| 
"ing a quadrant or quarter of a cirele, ; uſed as an or- 
nament in cornices. 

CA“ UF, S. (cefe, cofa, Sax.) a chelt wich holes 
50 the top, uſed to keep fi 91 
.-..CAU'GHT, participle = 
ny CA'VIARE, CA'VEARE, 85 

c Viare,. Ital.] the hard roes of, ſturgeon ſalted, made 
into kalle. cakes, and dried in the ſun. They are 
eat with. oil and lemon juice, are e t ht from Arch- 
angel, in Mulcovy ; and much. uſed * thoſe coun- 
tries where Lent is ſtrictly obſerved, 

To CA'VIL, V, N. (caviller, Fr. cavillari,/ Ital.) 
1 to raiſe frivolous objections. Actively, to object to, 

to raiſe impertinent and. frivolous objections 2gainſt, 
Then «avi! the conditions.“ Par. Loſt. 
GA ViLL 8. % groundleſs, impertinent, or fr 
volous objection. 

CAVILLA'TION, S. a diſpoſition, inclination, 

- quality of raiſing groundleſs objections, or 151 
ing fault with things. without reaſon. 

\CA'VILLER, L. 

""GAVILLING, 


1 : 6 


On. $55) 10 } Fr n 
one Who cavils, 5 27 


Verbal Noun, gow jn vated | 


CA'VILLINGLY, Adv. objeXing i in aground; | 
Mt ons eres 


VL Fa fond of objctngs or c Bart 
ing groundle 8 objec ions. f TRY 


1 "ng CAvILLATION. 


binder part o > woman's cap ; the 
in the infide of a wig, on lig the rows of a 
are ſewed. Figuratively, a kin of net. In ana- 
tomy, the omentum, or reticulum. Likewiſe 2 
membrane, fou nd an the head of ſome children, at 
their birth. je! is a pow as ſuperſtitious opinion that 


whoever, N. in poſſeſſion of 5 child's :caul, cannot be 
drowned; hence the num ber of adyertiſemen ts in 


+ Ts. 


1 Ha 3 


e. 8. (ca- | 


our dail y papers, te information where any are 
to be  urebaſ ed, 
e EROUS., Adj. 1 5 a alk, in . 
applied to ſuch, pl uu deck K. 
AULre Ween, k n 1 ly. 


botany, a ſpecies i of cab „thi was brou t 
from Cyprus, and Habs +. thi + flame to ſuch uk 
feRion as to be ſold in markets till 1680, yet ſince 
1700, they hay ie, been ſo improved, that we. have not 
only enough far pur. own. uſe, but export vaſt quan- : 
tities of them to ,Hollang and ſupply moſt Natign 
in Europe with the ſeed,z, even. France, thon 
ſituated in a warmer Slim aße, and) priding NAM 
its botanjcal Ae very rarely can. raiſe any 
before Michaeſmas, whereas we have them in May, 
June, and July, and far, exceeding | any nation in 
þEyrope, either, in goodneſs or ſigg e. 
„To CA'ULK,, V. A. See CI. 

'CAUSABLE, Adi. that which hy, 9% be pro 
| duced, or effected by the del ſome, cauſe. , 
| -» 37G AU'SAL,.; Adj. {cauſali 45, Lat.) that which 
cauſes, produces, or operates a8 4 cauſe: relating to 
| cauſes; im vying. or containing. cauſes ; 'a cauſal 
particle is that which implics a Cauſe, . foch 3s be 
1 8 chat, it ot. 1 

CAUSA'LE v. 58. (confaliter;, Jow, Lats) gh 

open ali a cauſes the guahcy; of 31 cxuſing or 
þ prod eins: I hn i £21402 Nel 
Cal LL, "Jar. 3 the manner, order, of 
| ferigs, of cauſes; by attending 0. the, operation, of 2 
cauſe, 
5 > CAUSATION, 8. the 20 or power of pro- 
ducyng an, effect. 

A'USATIVE, „Adj. that which expreſſes 1 * tea · 


f adetrorts (from conf Lat) that which 
uces any effect. 

"CAU'SE? 8. (cauſe, Fr.). that which makes a 

Caine dein ie ie be &:that.. which produces any Ty? 
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A firſt cauſe is that which operates of itſelf, and 
from its own proper power or virtue. A ſecond 
cauſe, is that which derives its power from ſome 
other. Figuratively, the reaſon or motive for any 
undertaking. In a- law ſenſe, the matter in diſpute, ' 
or ſubject of a law-ſuit ; ſometimes a-law-ſuit, 4* A - 
cauſe in the court of King 
ſide in any diſpute. | | f 
To CAU “SE, V. A. to produce any effect. To 
effect: To be the author, or producer of. 
CAU SELE SSL, Adv. in a groundleſs manner; 
without foundation; without reaſon; unjuſtly, - 
 CAU'SELESS, Adj. derived from no cauſe ; un- 
cauſed. His cauſoleſs power the cauſe of all things 
known.” MiLT, ithout juſt grounds, reaſons or 
motives. ** My fears are coueleſs and ungrounded,” 
DENHAM. 1 8 . 
CAU'SER, S. he that produces, or the agent by 
which any thing is effected or produced. | 
CAU'SEY, or CAU'SEWAY, S. (the firſt; 
ſpelling is proper, the ſecond erroneous, from 
abauſſal, Fr.) a maſſive collection of ſtone, ſtakes, | 
and faſcines, bricks, broken tiles, and lumber; or 
an elevation of viſcous earth well beaten together, 
ſerving as a, narrow road or path in wet or marſhy 
places, or as a; mole to retain-the waters of a pond, 
or prevent a river from . overflowing the lower 
ground. ; 4 
 CAU'STIC, or CAUSTICAL, Adj. from a, 
Gr.) in medicine, that which aperates like fire, both 
with reſpect. to the heat it occaſions, and the con- 
ſumption it cauſes in the part to which it is applied. 
. CAU'STIC, S. in medicine, a remedy which 
operates like fire, by deſtroying the veſſels of the 
part to which it is applied, and by rarifying the hu- 
mours underneath, diſcharges the aqueous parts, and 
produces a kind of dry cruſt, It is uſed to eat off 
proud fleſh, fiengus's, &c. | „ | 
CA'UTELOUS, , Adj. (cautelaux, Fr.) wary, 
cautious, circumſpect. Sometimes uſed in a bad 
ſenſe for wily, cunning, treacherous. ©** They are 
Jo cautelous and wily-headed.“ SpENSER. | 
. CAU'TERIZATION, S. the act of conſuming 
fleſh by burning hot irons, or cauſtic medicines, ; 
. "BÞ CA'UTERIZE, V. A. (cauteriſer, Fr.) in 
ſurgery, to eat or conſume a part by the application 
a Cautery. 1 
_ CA'UTERY, S. (from , Gr. See Caus ric) 
in medicine, an application which deſtroys the 
texture of the parts by its violent activity, uſed to. 


burn, ſear, or eat through ſome ſolid part. It is | 
either actual or potential, the-firſt is; hot iron, and 


the latter cauſtic , medicines. The actual cantery is 
generally. uſed to ſtop! mortification, by burning the 
dead part to the quick, or to ſtop the effuſion o 

blood, by ſearing the veſlels. „ 

CA'UTION,. 8. (Fr. cautio, Lat.) a, prudent 
manner of acting, wherein a perſon weighs the con- 


— 


's-bench.” A party, or | pe 


the inner roof of a building. 


! 


ſequences of an undestaking, and the diffculkies it! 


— 


. 


may be attended with, uſed in a good ſenſe, and 
oppoſed to raſhneſs. Warineſs; foreſight, - Pro- 
viſion made to prevent any particular event, or evil. 
Warning, Caution money, in the univerſity, the 
money depoſited by a perſon at his matciculation, or 
entering into a college, as a ſecurity for his ex- 
nces. "IX | 
CA'UTIONARY, Adj. given as a pledge, or a 
ſecurity. . 
' CA'UTIOUS, Adj. (from cautus, Lat.) guard- 
Ing againſt 88 trick: Wary, Watchful, 
CA'UTIOUSLY, Adv. in a wary manner. 
CA'UTIOUSNESS, S. the quality of taking 
ſuch meaſures as may prevent any misfortune. The 
guarding againſt any bad conſequence, or prevent- 
ing any danger. A prydent, wary conduct, founded 
on a deliberate conſideration of the conſequences gf 
any action, and the difficulties or dangers that may 
attend it. Cireumſpection. 
To CA! W, V. N. to make a noiſe like a Crow, 
Raven, or Rook. e | 
CAXTON, S. a poſt-town of Cambridgeſhire, . 
between Royſton'and Huntingdon, and on the great 
north road. It is remarkable for.the.birth-place of 
Caxton, who was the firſt printer in- England. It 
lies fifty miles north of London. Here two annual 
fairs are held; May 5, and October 12, for pedlary; 
and a market on Tueſdays. | 
To CE “ASE, V. N. (from eſo, Lat,) to forbear 
or diſcontinue an action or euſtom a perſon is en- 
gaged in. To reſt, uſed with from: To be extinct 
or fail, uſed with out 7. „The poor man ſhall: 
never .ceq/e. out of the land. Deut. xx. 11. Actively, 
to put a ſtop or an end to. 5 
CE/ASELESS, Adj. without ſtop, intermiſſion, 
pauſe, reſpite, or diſcontinuation. Without end. 
CE DAR, S. (cedrus, Lat.) in botany, a famous 


. 


| tree, à native of mount Libanus, mentioned. in 


Scripture as remarkable for its. height and the extent 
of ita branches, its: wood is eſteemed incorruptible, 


and was made uſe of by Solomon in building the tem- 
ple; an oil is extracted from it which is reputed to 


be a great preſerver of books and parchments, and is 
mentioned as indued with that quality by claſſic au- 
thors. It is an ever- green; prodigious: thick, and 


reſembles a pyramid. YEW 7 5 
CE! DRINE, Adj. (cedranus, Lat.) of or belong» 
To CE/IL, V. A. (cio, Lat.) to overlay, or eover 


ing to the cedar- tree. 


CE'ILING, S. (from ceil) the upper part or roof 
of a room, or a lay or covering of plaiſter over 
laths, nailed om the bottom of the joiſts, which bear 
the floor of an, upper toom; or on joiſts, if in a 
garret, put up for that purpoſe, and thence called 
ceiling joiſts. EY 
7 CELA NDINE, S. (chelideine, Fr,) in botany. 
The ſpecies are ſix; the common fort is 2peritive 
and cleanſing, opening Faden in the dun. 
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or liver, and very efficacious in the jaundice or 
ſcurvy. i ö Lats FER F 

To CE'LEBRATE, V. A. (celcbro, Lat.) to 
-make honourable mention of, including the idea of 
ſuperior excellence and veneration: To make a 
thing famous. Figuratively, to praiſe or commend : 
To enumerate the bleſſings received from the Divine 
Being, with a heart full of gratitude: To perform 

the ſolemn rites appropriated to any particular day 
or feſtival, . 5 5 
- -CELE'BRATION, S. (from celebratum, Lat.) 
the performance of any rite appropriated to ſome 
feſtival or ſolemnity. Figuratively, praiſe, fame, 
*renown, memorial, or honourable mention. | 

CELE'BRIOUS, Adj. (celeber, Lat.) famed, 
renowned, including the idea of extraordinary merit 
and approbation. „ Ty | 
-- CELE'BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a famous manner; 


in ſuch a manner as to communicate fame. 


a. a. 


— veg which are the objects of eſteem and appro- 
bation; - net | | 
_ _-CELEB/RITY,ZS. (celebritas, Lat.) the perform- 
ing of any rite; renown, fame, the manner of 
her receiving and the celebrity of the marriage.” 
Bacon. i 5 | 
_ CELE'RIAC, S. a ſpecies of parſley, named like- 
wiſe turnip rooted-celery. 6+ 
- CELE'RITY, (celeritas, Lat.) ſwiftneſs of 
motion. Velocity. Rapidity. | or ne 
- CE'LERY, S. in botany, a ſpecies of parſley. 
CELES'TIAL, Adj. (cele/tis, Lat. from ceelum, 
heaven) in the heavenly regions, applied to ſituation; 
. heaven, or angelical, applied to excel- 
Jence. ſed ſubſtantively for an inhabitant of 
heaven, th' unknown ceigſtial leads.“ Porx's 
7 an, | 
- CELE'STIALLY, Adv. in a heavenly man- 
-ner. | | 8 | 


endue with the properties of heaven. Earth but 
heaven cele/lified.”” BROWN. | 


CE'LIAC, Adj. (from xe, Gr. the belly) re- | 


"lating to the lower belly. ; f 
CELL“ BACY, S. (from celebs, Lat.) the un- 
married or ſingle ſtate, oppoſed to marriage. Mie 26M 
CE LIBAT E, S. (celibatus, Lat.) a ſingle life; 
the ſame as CxLiBacy, - 25 
E' LL, S. (cella, Lat.) a hollow place; a little 
houſe, apartment, or chamber, wherein the ancient 
monks uſed to dwell in their retirement. A ſmall or 
cloſe apartment in a priſon. In anatomy, little bags, 
bladders, or cavities, wherein fluids, or other hu- 
mours are lodged. In botany, the partitions or 
hollow places in the huſks or pods of plants, which 
contain the ſeeds. In natural hiſtory, the little di- 
viſions, or partitions in bechives, in which the honey is 
ſtored: Their hexagonal form gives us no inconſider- 


* 


able idea of their prudence, or rather. the 9 


Providence, becauſe it is the uw form zu Mhich 
they could have framed them to loſe leſs room by 


interſtices, or to have made them more 'capaciou a 


The circle, triangle or ſquare, could not have fervet 
their purpoſe ſo well, and their pitching on the on 

figure, which human prudence could have contrived 
for their benefit, ſhews them. to be animated by z 
principal equal to that of human reaſon in this caſe, 
and reminds us that Gop is every where ordering all 


| things by his wiſdom, as well as ſuſtaining them by 


his power, . | 
CELLAR, S. (cella, Lat. kellar, Belg.) in build. 
ing, a place under ground for keeping ſtores, or the 


| loweſt rooms of a houſe, the ceilings of which are 


level with the ſurface of the ground, on which the 
houſe ſtands, or, .at moſt but little higher ; it muſt 


however be owned that the kitchens of great houſes 


are thus ſituated, yet the different · uſes to which they 


6 are applied, afford us an eaſy diſtinction. 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS, 8. renown, fame, or | 


CE'LLARAGE, S. the part of a building ap- 
propriated to cellars, cellar-room. „ 

CE'LLULEA ADI POS, (Lat.) in anatomy, 
the little cells or bags wherein the fat is included. 

CE'LLULAR, Adj. {cellule, Lat.) conſiſting of, 
or abounding in little cells or cavities,' "TA 
_ _CE'MENT, S. (cementum, Lat.) any glutinous 
ſubſtance uſed to ſtick two things together, In archi- 
tecture, a ſubſtance uſed to bind or fix bricks or 
ſtones together for ſome kind-6f moulding, or in 
faſtening a block -of bricks together for the carving 


| capitals or ſerolls ; it is either hot or cold, the hot 


is uſed with fire, and conſiſts of bees wax, brick- 
duſt, powdered chalk, melted and incorporated over a 
fire. The cold cement is made of old Cheſhire 


- Cheeſe, cows milk, whites of eggs and quick lime; 


Bacon mentions a cement made of flower, whites of 
eggs, and-ſtones powdered, which, he ſays, becomes 
as hard as marble. Among. chemiſts the matter 


1 | |-uſed for joining their veſſels together. Figurative- 
To CELE'STIFY, 'V. A. to communicate, or 


7 that which unites, or forms a union between 
things. ; E ; 
To CE'MENT, V. A. to unite by ſome glu- 
tinous ſubſtance, ſuch as mortar, &c, Figuratively, 
to unite different people-in the bonds of friendſhip, 
or by ſome common tie of intereſt, ke. 
To-CE'MENT, V. N. to join together, ſo as 
not to be cafily divided, 3 
CEMENT A'TION, S. the act of joining things 
together by cement, Among refiners, the art of 
purifying metals by a cement made of bricks, 
crocus martis, and veneris, alum, vitriol, ſalt, blood- 
ſtone, nitre, ſulphur, ſal ammonica, ſal gem, Cc. 
which being moiſtened with urine or vinegar, is 
ſprinkled on plates of metal; and being put into 
action by fire, purifies and depurates them to the 
_ — _— required,” © Gr) 8 
E 5 RY, 8. xolpenTypions Gy 6 45 
— — bodies of 2 wg are buried. A 
church- yard, or burying-ground  - __. 
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CE NOT PH, 8. (from avec, and TaPes, Gr.). 
an honorary monument erected for a perſon, whoſe 
remains are buried in another place: ſuch. are moſt 
of the monuments in Weſtminſter · abbeyx. 

CE'NSE, S. (cenſus, Lat.) a tax, tribute, or 
public rate. The cenſe, or rates in chriſtendom.““ 
Bacon, Not in uſe. 5 


To CE'NSE, V. A. (encenſer, Fr.) to per- j 


fume with incenſe. On the ſide altar cen d with 
ſacred ſmoke.” DR DEN Uſed only in poetry. 
CE'NSER, S. (encenſoire, Fr.) the pan or veſſel 


in which incenſe is burnt. 


CE'NSOR, S. (Lat.) a Roman magiſtrate, em- | 


ployed to ſurvey and rate the people, and to inſpect 
and correct their manners. Uſed by moderns to ſig- 
nify a perſon given to find fault with and cenſure 
the conduct, actions, or productions of others. 
CENSO'RIAN, Adj. (from cenſor) relating to | 
a cenſor, bs 71 4 
CENSO/RIOUS, Adj. moroſely animadverting 
on the faults of others; addicted to find fault with 
the actions or productions of others; a word of re- 
proach including ill- natured ſeverity. in the perſon 
guilty of it; uſed with of, or upon, before the ob- 
ject of cenſure, .5* Cenſorious of his neighbours,” 
WArrs. ** Cenſorious upon all his brethren.” Swirr. 
CENSO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſevere manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to condemn the foibles of others 
with the greateſt rigour. 2 
CENSO'RIOUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of find- 
ing fault with others. | F | | 
CE'NSORSHIP, S. the office of a cenſor ; or the 
time during which he continued in his office, wn 
CE'NSURABLE, Adj. liable to be found faul 
with, Deſerving of cenſure; blameable. 2b; 
CE'NSURABLENESS, $. the quality which 
makes a thing the object of blame, or liable to be 
cenſured. 35 "ob = 
CE'NSURE, S, (cenſura, Lat.) the act of bla- 
ming, or noting the defects which make any thing 
blameable; a reproof or reprimand given by a per- 
ſon in authority; in eccleſiaſtic goyernment, a pu- 
niſhment inflited on a perſon for ſome remarkable 
miſdemeanor. | 5-4 | ; 
To CE'NSURE, V. A. to reprove a perſon pub. 
licly for. ſome miſdemeanor, applied to the reproofs 
of a ſuperior, To reprimand ; blame; or. find fault 
with, To condemn, or paſs ſentence againſt a 
2 for ſome miſdemeanor, in an eccleſiaſtic 
enſe. 1535 | | 
 CE'NSURER, S. one who is fond of taking no- 
tice of the faults of others. One who is addicted 
to reproving others for their defects. af ae 
_ CENT, S. (an abbreviation of centum, Lat.) 
in commerce uſed to expreſs the profit or loſs ariſing 
from the ſale of any commodity, the rate of com- 
miſſions, exchange, or the intereſt of money, &c, 
and ſignifies the proportion or ſum loſt, &c. in every 


< ad — 6— ac * 


hath loſt 10 pounds on every 100 pounds, of the 
price for which he. bought the commodity. 

. CE'NTAUR, S. (centaurus, Lat.) an imaginary, 
or chimerical being, repreſented by ancient poets, 
as compoſed partly of the human and partly of the 
brute ſpecies, i. e. half a man and half a horſe, In 
aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouth hemiſphere, 
joined with the wolf, containing thirteen ſtars. 
,CE'NTAURY, S. (centaurium, Lat.) in botany, 


a plant, divided into the greater and leſs ; the latter 


of- which is uſed in medicine, as an attenuant and 


reſolvent. 


CE'NTENARY, S. (centenarius, Lat.) the num- 
ber of an hundred; or a ſpace conſiſting of an 
hundred. In every centenary of years.” HAK EW. 
Seldom uſed. 


hundredth or next place to tens in decimal arith- 
metic. 23 : Wo N21 bd 

CE'NTIPEDE, S. (from centum, Lat.) a vene- 
mous inſect, in the Weſt-Indies, ſo called from its 
having a prodigious number of feet, and named by 
the Engliſh forty-legs. 


patches) in poetry, a piece wholly compoſed of verſes 
from other authors, wherein ſometimes whole lines 
and at others half verſes are borrowed, but ſet down 
in a new order, and applied to a ſubjeQ different from 
that in which they were originally introduced. 
CE'NTRAL, Adj. relating to the centre, or 
laced in the centre. Central earth.” Porz. 
arkeſt, or as dark as at the center of the earth. 
Central night.” Par. Loſt. Central forces, are 
thoſe by which a body tends to, or removes from 
the centre. - 
CE'NTRALLY, - Adv. entirely; perpendicu- 
larly ; in a manner relating to the centre of gravity. 
« The whole weight refts centrally upon it.” DR vp. 
CENTRE, or CENTER, S. (centrum, Lat.) 
in its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote from 
either of the extremities of a line, figure, or body; 
or the point or middle of a line or plain, which di- 
vides it into two equal parts. Centre of a baſtion, 


of a battalion, is the middle of a battalion. The 
centre of a circle, is a point within it, from whence 
all lines drawn to the circumference are equal, The 
centre of a dial, is that point where a line drawn pa- 
rallel to the axis of the earth interſects the dial planes. 
Centre of gravitation or attraction, is that point to 
which a planet is impelled in its motion, by the 
force: of gravity. Centre of gravity, is that point 
about which all the parts of a body, in any ſitua- 


tion, ballance each other. Centre of motion, is that - 


point which remains at reſt, while all the other 
parts of a body move about it. Centre of oſcilla- 
tion, is that point in which, if the whole gravity 
of the pendulum were collected, the time of its 


100; thus 10 per cent. loſs, implies that the ſeller 


| vibration would receive no alteration, . Centre of per- 
cuſſion, ' 


CENTESIMAL, S. (centeſimus, Lat.) the 


CE NTO, S. (Ital. and Lat. a cloak made of 


is a point in the middle of the gorge. The centre 


rr POE EO ED 
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euſſion, is that point in which the force of a ſtroke is 
the greateſt poſſible, 


this centre. SHAK. | 


To CE'NTRE, V. A. to fix on, or as a centre; 


to tend to, or be collected together, as in a centre. 


Thy joys are centred all on me alone.“ PR IOR. 
Uſed neuterly, to meet, like rays in a centre. To 


be placed in the centre of the mundane ſyſtem. 80 
| blage of ſeveral actions, forms a 


thou cent ring, receiv*ſt from all theſe orbs.“ Par. 
Loſt. 
CE NT RIC, Adj. placed in the centre. Cen- 


tral. | 
CENTRIFUGAL, Adj. flying or receding from 

the centre. Centrifugal force, is that by which any 

body moving in a circle endeavours to fly off in every 
int of its circumfexerice. | 1 as; 


CENTRUPETAL, Adj. tending towards the 


dentte. Centripetal force, is that by which a body 
'tends, acts, or is impelled towards the centre, 
'CE'NTRY, S. See SENTRY, or SENTINEL. 
To CENTU'RIATE, V. A. (centurio, Lat.) 
to divide into hundreds, DOTS W4r 
a \mifitary 


CENTU/RION, 8. turio, Lat.) 
officer who commanded an hundred men. | 
_*CE'NTURY,'S. 1 Lat. } the ſpace of a 
hundred years, applied to time; a hundred men ap- 
plied to perſons. m1 
 CE'PHALALGY, S. the head-ach. 


' CEPHA'EIC, Adj. (, Gr. the head) im me- 


dicine, remedies for diforders ' in the head; and are 
ſuch as attenuate the blood ſo as to make it circulate 
through the capillary veſſels of the brain. 

CERA'STES, S. (Gr. from «yas, Gr.) a ſerpent 
8 to have horns. Ceraftes horn'd.“ Par. 


CE RATE, S. (from cera, Lat.) in medicine, a 
kind of ſtiff ointment, made of oil, wax and other 
ingredients, uſed externally. EY 

CE'RATED, Adj. (ceratus, Lat.) covered with 
wax, or cerate. | 


To CE'RE, V. A. (from cera, Lat. wax) to rub 


upon, or cover with wax. Brown thread cered.” 
WrsEM. 3 £ 
CE'REBEL, S. (cerebellum, Lat.) the hinder 
part of 'the brain. 1 
CE REBRUM, 8. 
called. See BRAIN. 
CE'RECLOTH, S. a cloth covered or ſpread 
with cerate or other ointment. | | 
CE'REMENTS, S. cloths dipped in melted wax 
or gums, in which dead bodies were formerly wrap- 
ped whenembalmed, | 5 
CEREMO'/NIAL, Adj. that which relates to a 
ceremony, or external rite, Figuratively, conſiſting 
in mere external ſhow; formal. Subſtantively, an 
external rite, or book containing the ceremonies to 
be obſeryed in religious worſhip, 


(Lat.) the brain, properly ſo 


Centre is uſed figuratively, 
for the earth, in the ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the 


centre. The heavens themſelves, the planets, and 
= © of tively, awful. 


** 


| 


ling. When feen in a car or chariot, ſhe is drawn 


. CEREMO*NIOUS, Adj. conſiſting in external 
or outward- rites ; ſuperſtitious, or fond of ceremo- 
nies; formal; too much given to the practice of ex. 
ternal acts of 1 and polite addreſs. *Figura. 
the ſacrifice, how ceremenious, 

ſolemn, and unearthly.” Hk. 
CEREMO'NIOLSLY, Adv. in a polite and 
civil manner, wherein a perſon/ſhews more compli. 
ment than realfriendſhip. n 
CE*REMONY, S. (ceremonia, Lat,) an aſſem- 
of | nd cireumſtances; 
in order to render a thing more ſolemn, An out- 
ward rite, or external form in religion. Polite ad. 
dreſs, or the manner uſed in order to ſhew civility 
in external behaviour. The outward forms of tate, 
Maſter of the ceremonies,” at court, is an officer in. 


| ſtituted by king James I. for the honourable recep. 


tion of ambaſſadors, and ſtrangers of quality; he 
wears about his neck a chain of gold, with a medal, 
having on one fide an emblem of peace, with this 
motto, Bratt Paciſici; and on the other, an emblem 

1 _ whe teen | PRs e . 
-C „in Pagan mythology, goddeſs of the 
harveſt. She, it 7s Grid, felt ease men n 
ſow, to reap and houſe their corn, to make bread, 
and to cultivate gardens. She was the daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea, and in her youth way ſo beautiful, 


that her brother Jupiter fell in love with her, by 


whom ſhe had Proſerpine. Her next amour wis 
with Neptune, by whom ſome fay, the bad a 
daughter named Hiera, and others, the horſe Arion: 
however, ſhe-was ſo aſhamed of this laſt affair, that 
ſhe cloathed herſelf in mourning, and retired toa 
cave, where ſhe continued till the world was in 
danger of periſhing for want. But her retreat be- 
ing diſcovered by Pan Jupiter, at the interceſſion 
of the Fates, appeaſed her; and reſtored her to the 
world. While ſhe was in Sicily, her daughter Pro- 
ſerpine was raviſhed by Pluto; when the diſeonſolate 
mother carried her complaints to Jupiter; but ob- 
taining little ſatisfaction, ſhe lighted her torches at 
Mount tna, and mounting her car, ſet out in 
fearch of her daughter, in which ſeareh ſhe met vH 
various adventures; particularly in Lycia, where, 
being thirſty, and deſirous of drinking at a-ſpring, 
the clowns of the country mudded the water, on 
which the incenſed goddefs transformed them into 
frogs. Ceres had ſeveral names; the was 

Magna Dea, or the Great Goddeſs, from her bounty 
in ſupporting mankind; Alma Altrix, from her im- 
pregnating all feeds and vegetables; Euelcea, from 
her verdure; Melaina, from her black cloathing, 


dhe was uſually repreſented of A tall majeſtic ſtature, 
with a fair complexion, languiſhing eyes, and yel- 


low or flaxen hair. Her head was crowned with 
poppies, or ears of corn, her right hand filled with 
the ſame materials; in her left ſhe held à lighted 
torch, and her breaſts were repreſented: full and ſwel- 
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by dragons. Mythologiſts have given very different 
Boy: the tf. this godichs : ſoak ſuppoſe 
her to be the earth, the nurſe of mankind, and ima, 
ine Proſerpine to be the corn, which. let Yong, con- 
cealed before it ſprouts forth, Cicero ſpeaks of à 
temple of Ceres at Catanea in Sicily, where was a 
very ancient ſtatue of that g 
cealed from the ſight of men, every thing being per- 
formed by matrons and virgins  _ + 
CERNE, S. atown in Dotſetſhire, with a market on 
'Wedneſday, and four fairs; on March 18, Midlent- 
Monday, Holy Thurſday, and October 2. It once 
had a flouriſhing abbey near it, Which is now in 
ruins, It is ſeated in a valley, in a fine country, 
and watered with a fine rivulet. It is 124 miles 
weſt-by-ſouth of London. 


CERTAIN, Adj. Ccertus, Lat.) that which can- 
not be denied without obſtinaey: Reſolved, or de- 


termined: Sure, ſo as to admit ns doubt. 
CE'RTAINLY, Adv, withour doubt, queſtion, 


or ſcruple. 


* 


1 ” 3 - 


ſurely: | 


$1400 


5 CE'RTES, Adv. (Fr ) 0 
cc Certes, out authors are to 
ſolete. 

CERT 


7 
any truth, Figutatively, any l 


e 


* 


CERTIORARI, e abe a writ lied 


11OURA KI | out of 
the Chancery, or court of Ki ench, 


reed) 


to an inferior court, to call up the records of 4 fan 
there depending; and is obtained on eqmplaint that 

. the party who ſeeks it, is not like to have a fair trial 
in the inferior court. Fitz. Nat. Brev. 242. 2 Lill. 
„Air. e , 
. CE'RTITUDE, S. (certituds, Lat.) an act of 


the judgment impotring the adheſion. of the mins 
00 thi propoſition" it affirms, or the ſtrength of the 
eridence which” occaſions that adheſion, ' Freedom 
' from doubt. See CenTaAintTy., . t. 

Lat.) belong- 


| "FI CAL, Adj.(from cervicalis, 


oddeſs, but entirely con- 


ſuch were Julius 


ede in any peopolition . 


N 


ing to, or ſitüated in the neck: The cetyical nerves 
and veſſels in anatomy, are ſo called from their being 


* - 


ſituated in the neck. 


CY 


CERVIX, $-(Lat.) in apatamy, the, hipd part 
of the neck, -oppoſed to the jig alunt, throat, or ſore- 


CERU'LEAN, CERU'LEOUS; Adj. Ccæruleus, 
Lat.) blue, or Mye-blvec tf EN rt. 
- CE'RUSSE, S. (cera/ſa, Lat.) white-lead reduced 
to a powder, diluted with water on porphyry, and 
formed into a paſte. As it is uſed by ladies for a beau- 
tifier,.it will not be unſeaſonable to inform them, that 
it ſpoils the ſight, and if drawn in with the breath, 
cauſes incurable. aſthmas, and is a rank poiſon, if 
ſwallowed with the ſpittle; anticipates old age, and 
furrows with wrinkles the human face divine.“ 

CESA'RIAN, Adj. (from Ceſar) in anatomy, 
he ceſarian ſection, is the cutting a child from its 
mother's womb, either drad or alive. Thoſe ſo de- 
livered are called cæſares, from the Lat. cæſo, to cut, 

us Czſar, Scipio Africanus, Man- 
lius,- and Edward VI. | 1 
. To CE'SS 


of 


equivalent diſtreſs. | 
_CE'SSION, S. (Fr. fie, Lat.) the act of yield- 
ing or giving way to a ſtroke or force, without re- 
ſiſtance. e If there be a mere yielding, or ceſſion.” 
'Bacon. | Not in uſe in this ſenſe,”* In common 
law, an act whereby a perſon transfers his right to 
another, In civil law, a ſurrender of a perſon's ef- 
fects to his creditors, to avoid impriſonment, ' In 
eccleſiaftic law, the doing of ſome act, or aſſuming 
ſome charge, whereby a perſon's benefice becomes 
vacant ; ſuch as the accepting of a ſecond livin 
when the firſt is rated at more than eight pounds if 
"he Kin books; „wi 
6 OF SIONARY, Adj. having delivered all ef. 
ects. „ 8 


See Cxs sto. | 
_ CE'SSMENT, S. a tax, See Assz535MENT, 
CEST Us, S. (Lat.) a fine embroidered girdle, 

| which the poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend that it 

" adorns the perſon who wears it with irtefiſtible charms, 

ETA CEOs, Adj. (from cete, Lat. a whale) 
reſembling a whale; of the whale kind, 

Ci. FAUT, in muſic, one of the notes in the 


* gamut or ſcale, 
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"CHA'CE, 8. Sec Cnass. 288 8 
CHAD, S. in natural hiſtory, a round kind of a 


fiſh. | OS: 

To CHA'FE, V. A. (echauger, Fr.) to warm by 
rubbing. Figuratively, to make fore by friction, 
and heat. Like an angry boar, chafed with 
ſweat,” DRyD. To make a perſon grow warm with 
anger; to make angry. Neuterly, to grow angry 
or fret, at any oppoſition, or diſappointment, beau- 
tifully applied to inanimate things. The troubled 
Tiber chafing with his ſhores.” SHAK. 


CHA'FE, S. anger, or peeviſh warmth, owing to 


oppolition, light, contempt or diſappointment, _ 
CH'AFE-WAX, S. an officer belonging to the 
lord high chancellor, who fits the wax for ſealing 
of writs, and other inſtruments iſſued from that 
court. | 
CH'AFER, S. (ceofer, Sax.) in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of a yellow beetle, with two antennæ or horns, 
terminated with a kind of bruſh or comb, making a 
very loud buzzing noiſe when flying, and appearing 
generally in the month of May, whence they are 
called May-bugs, by the vulgar. 43 8 
CHA'F ER. S. a forge in an iron mill, wherein 
the iron is wrought into bars. n, 
"'CHA'FF, (cbeaf, Sax.) the huſks, or outward 
ſkin of corn, which is ſeparated frem the flour by 
threſhing and winnowing. F e e any thing 
of ſmall value; an Dog 7 leſs. - | | 
To CHA'FF ER, V.N. Kannen Belg.) to treat 
about or make a bargain; To haggle, to beat down 
a perſon in his demands or price, Uſed actively, to 
buy, to truck or exchange one eommodity for 


another. ' 1 * ; 43 : TETTPOR 
CHA'FFERER, S. one who buys, bargains, or 
endeavours to purchaſe a thing at leſs than the 
market-price ; a haggler. 2 5 

CHA'FFERY, S. the act of buying, or ſelling. 
Traffic. | 3 Av 
CHAFFINCH, S. according to Phillips, a ſong- 
bird ſo called from delighting in chaff, The capinch 


—— 


is a hardy bird, living upon any kind of ſeeds. 


CHA/FFLESS, Adj. without defect or levity. 
4 The gods made thee—unlike all others, chafieſs.” 


SHAK. _ | x 
CHAFF-WEED, S. in botany, the ſame as 

CuDWEED. | = 
CHA FF, Adj. full of chaff, like chaff, Figu- 


; ative] Ys 


light, I 5 | | 

CHAF NG. ist. S. an utenſil made uſe of to 
contain coals for keeping any thing warm, or warm- 
ing it when cold ; ſometimes placed on tables, and 
fitted with a handle. | 7 0 
CHA'GRIN, S. (pronounced een, ſrom cha- 
rine, Fr.) unevenneſs of temper, ill-homour; diſ- 
pleaſure or peeviſhneſs.' - 1 5 
To CHA GRIN, V. A. (pronounced fagreen, 
chagriner, Fr.) to teaſe ; to make uneaſy; to make a 


| perſon fret by doing ſomething to diſpleaſe him, J 


_— 


CHAIN, S. (chaine, Fr.) a collection of rings or 
round pieces of metal linked to each other, of divers 
lengths and thickneſs. An ornament wſet by feveral 
magiſtrates, and borrowed from the Goths. An aſſem- 
blage of iron links, with which beaſts are confined, gr 
priſoners ſecured ; in ſurveyiog a ſeries of iton links, 
diſtinguiſhed into x00 equal parts uſed for meaſurin; 
land. Figuratively, a ſtate of flavery. Who chained 
his country.“ Pops, To be defended by a chain, 
te the mouth of the haven chained.” KNOWTER. To 
{ unite in firm and indiſſoluble friendſhip. ** Ta this 

yow do chain my ſoul with thine.” Sar. 
CHA'IN-PUMDP, S. a double pump uſed in large 
Engliſh veſſels, which yields a great quantity of 
water, works eaſily, is ſoon mended, but takes up a 
at deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable noiſe, 
_ CHA'IN-SHOT, S. two half bullets faſtened 
together by a chain, uſed in an engagement at. ſea. 
CHA'IN-WORE, S. work with open ſpaces, or 
interſtices repreſenting the links of a chain; and not 
unlike philigree ws. 4 „ Nets of chequer-work 
and wreaths of chain-work.”” 1 Kings vii. 17. _ 
CHAIR, S. (chair, Fr.) a moveable ſeat for a 
fingle perſon, with a back to it. Figuratively, the 
lace or poſt of a great officer ; above the chair, in 
London, is. applied to thoſe aldermen, who have 
borne the office of lord mayor; behow the chair, to 
thoſe who have not yet enjoyed that dignity, The ſeat 
of juftice, or authority. A covered carriage in which 
perſons are conveyed from one place to another, 
borne by two men; a ſedan, To take the chair, or 
be in the chair, implies that a petſon is preſent and 


+ 


preſides at an allembly. . 


CHA'IRMAN, S. one who fits in a higher chair 


than the reſt of the members, and preſides a an 
aſſembly or club. One who carries a chair, or ſedan. 


| CHAISE, S. (Fr.) a high open carriage, running 


on two wheels, and drawn by a ſingle horſe. Like- 


| wiſe a „chile called a faxr-wheeld chair, ang drawn | 


by two horſes, 3 
_ © CH'ALDER, CHA'LDRON, CHAU'DRON, 
S. a dry meaſure uled for coals, containing 12 ſacks, 
or 36 buſhels heaped up, according to a buſhel 
ſealed. up and kept at Guildhall, Te The 

chaldron mould weigh 2000 1b. On board ſhip, 21 
chaldron are allowed to the ſcore, eee. 
\. CHA'LICE, S. (from cahx, Lat.) formerly uſd 
| for a. cup, or drinking veſſel, with- a foot to it. 

e 1'Il have prepared him,—a chalice for the nonce,” 
SHAK, At preſent appropriated to the vaſes or 
veſſels uſes at the pF. ad Ae of the Euchariſt or 
Lord's Supper. | Te 3 

-CHA'LK,: S. (pronounced chend, calck, Brit.) 3 
white foflil ſubſtance or marle, for its purity, 6 
briſkneſs with which it ferments with acidy, the 
quickneſs with which it galeines with fire, and the 
time which it requires to unite with water, 
exceeding all other marles. It is of great ſervice in 
the heart-burn, in the worms, and when alles milk 

| £ - 


= A 


_ I 6 
C H g » 7 * d 2 
* % A x ; 


js apt to curdle the | 2 
beer, it blunts its acidities, and recovers it. 
To CHA'LK, V. A. to rub with chalk; to 


ſcribe with chalk. Figuratively, to direct, point 
out, or diſcover. I might have chal led out a way 
for others.” DRYD, 
CHA'LK-PIT, 


408, LK x, Adj. conſiſting of chalk; white 
with chalk ; applied to fluids, ſuch as have chalk 
ped in them, and are impregnated with it. 

To CHALLENGE, V. A. (challenger, Fr.) to 


aking or writing. Figuratively, to dare or def 
pray enter . on any ſubject. To 
kindneſs.” SHAK. To lay claim to as a right. 
CHALLENGE, 8. a provocation, or ſummons. 
to engage in a duel, or combat, either uttered, or 
written, A claim of a thing, -as a due, or right. 
In law, an exception againſt either perſons, or 
things. Challenge priacipal, is what the law allows, 
without any cauſe alledged, or further examination; 
28, a priſoner. arraigned at the bar for felony, may 


further cauſe than his own diflike:: and the jurors, 
ſo challenged; ſhall be put off, and new ones taken 
in their places, In caſes of treaſon and petty treaſon, 
tze number of thirty-five jurors may be peremptorily 
challenged, without ſhewing any cauſe ; and more, 
both in treaſon and felony may be. challenged, ſhew- 
ing cauſe, . | | Ei 24 25 ar4rtin nay | 
CHA'LLENGER, S. one-who defies, provokes, 
ſuperiority. One who claims a thing as his due; a 
claimant, In law, one wtio objects to a juror. 
CHALY'BEATE, Adj. (from chalybs, Lat. ſteel) 
partaking of the qualities, or impregnated with ſteel. 
CHAM, S. (mighty lord, Sclav, an emperor) the 
title given to the ſoveteign princes in Tartary. 
CHAMA'DE, S. (abiamata, Ital.) a certain beat 
of drum, or found of a trumpet, whereby notice is 
given to the enemy of ſome propoſition to be made 
to them, either 40 ſurrender, baye leave to bury the 
dead, make a truce, Se. * 
CHA'MBER, S. (chambre, Fr. camera, Lat.) in 
building, any room fituated between the ground 
floor and garrets of a houſe. Figuratively, a re- 
tired room in a houſe. An apartment, occupied as 
2 public office, or court of juſtice. Any cavity 
or hollow. That part of a gun, wherein the charge 
is lodged. The cavity or hollow where poder is 


lodged, in a mine. ige BY-\ I Dir GAR 

To. CH AMBER, V. N. to be too free with 
women; to be wanton. Figuratively, to be contaiaed 
3 in a chamber. 4 The hleſt blood cht red in his 
boſom.” Shak, | 6] 


— «© Whom I may rather challenge for un- 


on the ſtomach : Scraped into ſour 


manure with-chalk. To. chalk out, to mark, or de- 


call, dare, or provoke a perfon to fight, either by 
A 


4 
: 


— 


challenge perepmtorily the number allowed him by] Berlai 
law, being twenty, one after another, alledging no 


or dares another to fight him. One that claims a 


| that 1 .champed 15 the remaining. part, 


 CHA*MBERER, S. one who is given to women, 
and addiQed 2%; mb 28 8 3 

CHAMBERLAIN, S. {chambellan, Fr.) an 
officer who has the care of n chamber, The lord 
great chamberlain, is the ſixth officer of the crown, 
has the provifion of every thing at the houſe of 


I lords, diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; drefles and 
S. a pit from whence chalk is_ 
| | fee, the Bing bed, all the furniture of his chamber, 


undreſſes the king at his coronation, having for his 


his night clothes, the ſilver baſon in which he 
waſhes, and all the towels, The late duke of An- 
caſter, claimed this office, as his right by inhe- 
ritance; but it is now conteſted between the 
preſent duke of Ancaſter and the ſiſter of the laſt 
duke; the houſe of peers having been appealed 
to in order adjudge which is the proper claimant. 
Lord ehamberlain of the houſhold, has the overſight 
of all the officers belonging the king's chambers, 
excepting the precinct of the bed. ebauber. In great 
towns, a receiver of their rents and revenues. In 
London, the chamberlain has likewiſe the cognizance 
of all diſputes between maſters and apprentices, the 
power of impriſoning them ſor miſdemeanours, and 
makes free, fc. ns ne, | 
CH” AMBERLAINSHIP, S. the office of a cham 
. / 3 5 5 
 CH'AMBER-MAID, 8. a maid-fervant, wo 
takes care of the chambers, the lady's dreſfing-room, 
and aſſiſts the lady's woman in dreſſing her, © 
CHA'MBREL, S. in wap! the joint or bend- 
ing of the upper part of the hinder leg of 2 
.hor E. n 4 : * . 1255 25 
. CHAME'LION, S. (v , Gr.) See Canit- 
Box, which is the proper ſpelling, as appears from 
its etymology. 5 GW 
"CHA' FER, CHA'MFRET,S. in architecture, 
an ornament conſiſting of an half ſcotia, a furrow, 
; an 6 gutter, on a column, 5 
CH AMOMuILLE, S. C, Gr. on the ground, 
and wwter, Gr.) in botany, a plant fo called, from 
| its trailing along the ground, It has a compound 
flower, with an hemiſpherical empalement, compoſed 
of many rays. . The border is compoſed of many 
female flowers, with petals like tongues, Hoffman, 
ſays, that the flowers of-this ſimple are more bene- 
| ficial and kind to the inteſtines, than thoſe of ahy 
other plant, and preſcribes them for clyſters ; but 
experience ſeems to have given it a greater recoin- 
| mendation than his pen ; ſince nothing is more 
common even among the vulgar, than clyſters of 
this; e | | Cy 
TO CHA'MP, V. A, (champayer, Fr.) to bite 
| "with a frequent and farcible actidn of the teeth, 
To grind any hard and ſolid matter with the teeth, 
ſo as to render it fit to fwallow. Uſed with up. 
& A tobacco pipe left ſuch a delicious roughneſs— 
Spe. 
No. 431. euterly, to open and cloſe the Jaws 


together, or perform the action of biting often. 
pon, IN 5 CHA'M- 


Le I Eaten K 


CHA 
HA Me AN, S. (campagne, Fr:) 4 Hat, apen, 


1 


. | or Jevel country, oY BEES: 3 ps. 
jt _  CHA'MPARTORS, CHA'MPERTORS, S. in | 
5 law, ſuch as cauſe any Jaw ſuits to be carried on by | ſan, without deſign, but not without ſome fault; 
q their procurement, and ſue them at. their own coſts, | as. when a perſon: in lopping a tree, ſhould kill a 
it In order to have part of the lands or gain in difpute. | paſſenger by means of a bough he flings' down; for 
1 33 Edw. I. 3 ö i though it may happen without deſign, yet as he oughe 
CHA'MPARTY, or CHA*"MPERTY, S. {from -| to baye given notice, it is not without fault. 
champs, Fr. lands, and partir, Fr. to divide) in law,  CHA'NCEL, 8. (chantel, Norman Fr.) the 
a contract or bargain, made either with the plaintiff '] eaſtern part of a church, between the altar and the 
or defendant, at any ſuit of law, for giving part of J rail that incloſes it.. 
the land, or thing, ſued for, to the perſon who un-] CHA'NCELLOR,S. {chance/leir, Fr. cancellariur, 
dertakes to carry on, or bear the charges of a ſuit, | low. Lat.) a word of various ſignifeations; in its 
provided he ſucceeds therein. 1 Ini. 368. Thoſe | primary ſenſe, 'a notary; or one who takes account 
who are guilty of it, are liable to impriſonment for | of the tranſaQions of a court; but this ſignification 
three years, and a fine at the king's pleaſure. 28 | is now obſolete. The lord high chancellor, is the 
Edw. I. c. 11. 4 Edw. III. c. III. , ©: Þ chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next the king; po- 
© CHAMPIGNON, S. (Fr. pronounced m- ſeſſes the higheſt honour of the long robe, is inveſted 
-pinnien) in botany, a plant of a roundiſh form like | wittf abſolute power to mitigate the ſeverity of the 
a button, the upper part and ſtalk of which are | law in his deciſions, enters into his office by taking 
very white, the under When apened of a, Tivid fleſh an bath, and having the great ſeal committed to him 
colour, but the fleſhy part, when broken very white ; by the king, has the diſpoſition of all. eccleſiaſtic 
when ſuffered to grow they will expand till the head | benefices in the gift of the crown under 20 l. per 
becomes flat, or parallel to the horizon. The ſeeds | annum, peruſes all patents before they are ſigned, 
of this vegetable were for. ſome. time unknown, till | and takes place of all the - nobility, excepting thoſe 
_ diſcovered by Dr. Fothergfl, _ :Þ of the royal family, and the archbiſhop: of Canter- 
CHAMPION, S. (Fr. campione, Ital.) one who | bury ; and he is ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords. 
"undertakes a combat in behalf of another. The Chancellor in an eccleſiaſtical court, is one bred to 
* king's champion is an officer, who, while he is at | the law, and uſed by the biſhops to direct or adviſe 
dinner on his coronation day, challenges any to con- | them in ſuch cauſes as come before them. Chancel- 
| teſt the king's right with him in combat in the fol- lor of the Exchequer, is an officer who preſides in 
"lowing words; If any man fhall deny the king's [that court, and takes care of the intereſt of the 
title to the crown, I am here ready. to defend it in crown, whether in letting the crown lands, com- 
ſingle combat, &c.“ after which the king drinks to pounding forfeitures or penal ſtatues; managing the 
him, and ſends him -a gilt cup and cover full of | reyenues, or in matters of the firſt fruits. Chancellor 
wine, which.he keeps as a fee. The firſt champion | of an Ukiverfity ; is the chief magiſtrate, who ſeals di- 
of England was in 1377. Figuratively, any one | plomas, letters of degrees, and defends the rights 
who undertakes the defence of any ſentiment, or | and privileges of the place; in Oxford this place is 
topic in literature, or religion. In law, not only a | enjoyed for life, but at Cambridge only for the ſpace 
| perſon who fights for another, but likewiſe one Who | of three years.  Chanceller ef the order of ibe Garter, 
- fights in his own cauſmga. FOES RED is tbe perſon who ſeals the commiſſions and man- 
CHANCE, S. (Fr.) a word which implies that | dates of the chapter, keeps the regiſter, and deliver? 
an event produced is not owing, but contrary to the | tranſcripts of it under the ſea] of their order. Ch - 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature; or that the cauſe of a | cellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer ap- 
thing is unknown. A future event. Figuratively, | pointed to determine controverſies between the king 
an unforeſeen er unexpected calamity or misfortune, and bis tenants of the dutchy land, being aſſiſted 
A thing which was not intended, or deſigned. The in difficult points, by two judges of the common 
determination, or manner of deciding things, whoſe | law. _ nen Wer ee 
direction is not reducible to any rules or meafate, | CHA'NCELLORSHIP, S. the office of 'a chan- 
being neither bound by neceſſity, nor affording any | celloue.3 
ground for preference. A chance at cards.” '% ' CHA'NCERY, S. (from chancellor, probably 
chance, is uſed to imply no probability of ſueceed- J from thence chancellry, of which it is a contraction 
Ing, or that the number of chances againſt a perſon I the higheſt eourt of judicatute in this kingdom, ex- 
is ſo many, that thoſe for him are comparatively sept the houſe of lords, whereof: the lord chancellor 
none. Uſed adjectively for any occurrence happen - | is chief: judge. Its jut iſdiction is otdinaty, or legal, 
ing caſually, or without deſign. Chance is alſo con- and extraordinary or abſolute. The ordinary court 
Founded with fate and deſtiny, l is that in which "the lord chancellor obſerves the 
To CHANCE, V. N. to fall out unexpectedly method of the common law.; the extraordinary, that 
or contrary to the neceſſary laws of motion or na- | wherein he has an unlimited power, which he exercit's 


nn 
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ture. To proceed 1 from ſome unknown caufen cauſey o 
without any — of the agent. 
. CHA'NCE-MEDLEY, S. che killing of a per- 
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in m mitigating the rigour of the law. The court 
of chancery will not retain a ſuit for any thing 
under ten pounds value, except in caſes! of charity ; 


ſurgery, 2 a tubnecle, which has its ſeat io the unc- 
tuous humour that fills the veſſicular texture, called 
by the ancients panniculus adipoſus, and by mo- 
derns, membrana celluloſa, ' An ulcer uſually ariſing 
from an inordinate uſe of women. 
CHA'NCROUS, Adj. baving the qualities of a 
chancre. 

CHANDELIER, 8. (Fr. pronounced faandeletr, 
from chandel, Fr. a candle) a branch for holding 
candles. In fortification, a wooden frame on which 


men, inſtead of a parapet. 
CHA'NDLER,- 8. 2 295 dne who 
8 and ſells A7 3 


To er hanger, Fr.) to give 
or take one thing Togo wales * reſign or quit 
one thing for —1 ſake of another. Cannot change 


that for another.“ SouTH.. To give a perſon the 
value of money in coin of a different metal. To 
alter. Figura to make a: thing better or worſe, 
Uſed neuterly; to ſuffer an alteration" in a perſon's 
1 0 1 r rr, a” EY 


tered; that which does not zalwäys remain in the 
| = ſituation, ber e es; — fickle ; 
applied to colour; _ . di rent in. 
different poſitions. | _—_— bs 
CH' ANGEABLENESS, $ S. applied to the mind, 
want of conſiſtency, fcklenels ; ; applied to laws, or 
qualities, liableneſs: to alteration, eig d 
_ CH'ANGEABLY, Adv. in a manner abject |" 
to alteration -inconſtintly.” AAT YA 2 
ann, „Adj. belle inconſtant full 
of change. Anif. 5 doit ani! 
CH'ANGELING,: 8. 4 child let FI taken 
for another: this ſenſe: is now obſolete. A perſon”: 


nor for lands, &c. under forty ſhillings per annum. 
CHANCRE, S. (Fr. — ſhanker) in 


faſcines or faggots are laid for covering the works 


ey 2 8 A | 
CHANGEABLE, Ad chest which may be al- | 


| ring with two points by which a buckle is held to 
the back-ſtrapz a piece of braſs or ſilver, which 


— 


e the hollow, or e in which running 
waters flow; the arm of a ſea, or a narrow river, 
between two adjacent iſlands or continents, © The 
Britiſh: channel. Figuratively, a hollow place worn 
by any running water or ſtream. Scalding tears 
that wore a channel.” DRY. In architecture, the 
gutter or furrow of a' pillar, 
hollowed part of a pavement wherein water runs: 

To CHA'NNEL, V. A. to cut any thing in 
narrow cavities, for containing water; or for _ 
ſake of ornament, _—_ to buildings. | 

To CHAN T, V. A. (chanter, Fr.) to fing ; to 
celebrate in ſongs; to perform divine ſervice” with 
| ſinging, as in cathedrals. Uſed neuterly, to har- 
monize or ſound a chord with the voice to any mu- 
ſical inſtrument, uſed with the particle to. They 
chant to the ſound of the viol.” Amos vi. 7. 

CHA'NT, S. a ſong; a particular tune; the 
peculiar tune uſed in a cathedral, | 
CHANTER, S. one who SHA. in a eathedtal, 
A ſinger; a ſongſter. 
.-C ANTICLE'ER, 8. a name given by ports 


| crowing. 7 
CHA'NTRESS, S.a female whs fings, 4 
CHA'NTRY, S. a church or chapel, endowed 
for one or more prieſts to ſay the maſsin it daily for 
the ſouls of the donors. 

| CHA'QS, S. (Gr.) the original confuſed maſs of 
matter out of which all viſible things were made, called 
by Moſes, Tohu, Vabohu, Heb. and which ſeems to 
have been believed by all nations, as may be colleCt- 
ed from Burnet's Arczlogia Philoſophica, and the 
notes in Le Clere's edition of Grotius, on the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion. Figuratively, any con- 
fuſed irregular mixture; any thing whole parts are 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


CHAO TIC, Adj. reſembling, or like a chaos. 
To CHAP, V. A A. ( lappen, 75 ) to break into 
chinks by exceſſive heat, applied to the ground. 


Neuterly, ta appear as if cut, opplied to the effects 


of cold on the hands. 


1 CHAP, S. an opening, cleft, or .chink in the 


3 owing to exceſſive drought or heat. 
CHA'P, S. the upper or under part of a beaſt's 
outh. 

CHA PE, 8. (chapa, Span.) the catch of any 
thidg by which it is held in its place; the hook by 
which a ſword: iy faſtened in its ſeabbard; the ſteel 


= 


covers the end of the ſcabbard of a ſword. 


who does not enjoym r uſe of his underſtand- 
ng, 2 fools natural; Fa obs ant to alter his 
ſentiments often; u fickle» on.. pts & H diz 
CHA'NGER, $3. one employed 2 bir 
i _ of. one ſpecies. of coin in L whole 
metal; 13 $9 


in b 0 


| 


CHA'NNEL, S. canal Fr. comnlls Lat.) inc in co- 11 
bY 


r. mall building, either adjoining to, or waking 


CHA'PEL, S. (Fr. capella, Lat.) a little church, 
= of a cathedral or church ; or built at a diſtance 


om it, wherein divine ſervice is performed; when = 


at a diſtance it is called a chapel of eaſe, Many 
noblemen and gentlemen have a chapel in their re- 


ſpective country manſions. Likewiſe a name given 
4 G to 


Sometimes uſed for the 


5 CO 


to the cock, from the loudneſs _ clearneſs of its | 


CHA 


to a . 8 work-houſe, it -that buſineſs being ; 


originally carried on in a chapel]. 


CHAPEL in the FRITH, S. a 2 in 
the Peak of Derbyſhire; it lies twenty-eight miles 


north-weſt of Derby, and 163 from London, 
has the following annual fairs: Thurſda 
Candlemas, February 13, March 29, 
fore Eafter, April 30, Holy Thurſday, three weeks 
after Holy Thurſday, for cattle ; Jul To for wool ; 
Thurſday before St. Bartholomew's-day, Auguſt 24, 
for chefs and ſheep, Thurſday — eptember 29, 
and Thurſday before November 11, for cattle. 
; CHA'PELESS, Adj. that which has nn to 
faſten it; that which has no chape. | 
| CHA'PELRY, 8. the FR ion 05 bounds 'of a 
chape 
Ha pER ON, 8. (Fr.) a kind of hed or cap 
worn by knights of the garter when dreſſed in their 
robes, ; Little ſhields or devices placed on the fore- 
heads of horſes, which draw a hearſe, + ü 
CHA'PEALN, Adj. having the mouth runk « or 
the projecting part fallen down, applied to an helmet. 
CHA PIT ER, S. ( chapiteau, Fr.) in architecture, 
the upper part or capital of a pillar. In law, ſuch 
articles as are delivered by a 9 in his charge to 
the inqueſt} dw Dem s 2. r e 
i, CHAPLAIN, S. {capellanur; Lat.) ihe i who 
performs divine: ſervier in a: chapel; or is retained 
in the ſervice of ſome noble perſonage to perſorat 
divine ſervier, ant inſtruct the family in their duty 
to Gop. His majeſty can retain as many as he 
pleaſes,” who haumi the power of holding as many 
benefices as he thinks proper to give them; an arch- 
biſhop may retain eight -chaplaios, a duke or biſhop. 
Gx, 'a marquis or eatl five, a -'viſcount! four, 2 
baron three, and a. ducheſs, marchioneſs, Sed 
and baroneſs, being widows, tuo; all which may 
purchaſe a licence or diſpenſation, and take two 
beneficed with ture, . 21 Henry VIII. c. 132. 


« CHA'PLAINSHIP,-- $4: the office, 5, or or thing from others:bf . be. ſamel Lind.“ In 
revenue of 2 chaplain.; : 4 m a v6 end fee, the ptineĩpal letter oi a word which is pre — 
. CHA'PLESS,!. 1 best: et. i, in moſt of: its tenſes and mobda, derivatives, or com- 
bones.” ShAk s. „eh od ; 5 pounds. ſer ring: to fia its; y. or to aſcertuin 
+ CHA'PLET\ S. (chapelet, Fr.). a. Aland): dr its conjugation, CharaRteriftic Fru 
wrenth of: lowers to be' worn raund the. cad. In index or ex 8 2 4.1 0 
the; Romiſn church a firing of beads. In atehi- CHARAC TE ;STICALNESS, 81 de quality 


tectute, a little moulding, on, or carved in round: 


beads ; or a o_ enriched: with ſcuſpture. 

.CHA'PMA | ( ceapman, Sex.) one „50 
cheapens or = goods, A m __ ſeller... 
„ Dealer and chapman. 

CHA'PS, S. (plural of Char, ceaffla Boa.) the. 
mouth of a. beaſt of prey, Viel the the vulgar, and 
in contempt, ſor mouth of a man or Ww-Wa man. 

CHA/PT, or CHA'PPED, Parti. Paſſ. of ChAr. 

CHAPTER, S. (chapitre, Fr.) the divifon of a 
book iz hence, ta the end of the chapter, is a phraſe 
implying throughout; to the end. In canon law, ||. 


It 
before Old 
hurſday be- 


\ 


[ 


cathedral church. An afſembly held both by reli- 
gious and military orders for deliberating on their 
affairs, and regulating their diſcipline. be places 
in which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. u We 
CHAR, 8. 4 likewiſe chars). in natural 
hiſtory, a fiſh, a kindof aloe alpine trout, breed. 
ing in Winandermere, Lancaſhire, and other 
northern lakes: In Wales it is called Tor-goch, or 
Red-belly. —_ 
To CHiA R, V. A. to burn wood to a black cinder 
Spraywood, in charring, parts, &c.“ l L 
CHA'R,'S. work done, by. the day, y 80 


Ie, a fin le job. 


— 


To CHAR, V. N. to do. the bouls work'of 4 
LOS occaſionally , oppoſed to regular ſervice, © 
CHA'RWOMAN, 8. a woman, -hired aeciden- 


fron or for odd days, to had the Py = ons 
ervant, 

CHARAC TER, S. ation Geha ehe 
or mark drawn on paper or other ſub to con- 
vey ſome idea to the mind. A letter of the alpha- 
| bet, The. peculizrities of a-perſon's. 1 

diſtinguiſhing it from all others. An afſemblage of 

virtues or vices, | wheieby. ont perſon is diſtinguiſhed | 
from another zuor chat whictrucperſon;has peculiar in 
bis: manners;-Which'! makes him. diſſes from other 
Office, * authbrity. Fiat args vf-thedratn: 


in a trage - farce, br bpęfa; ah cb 
rater os Sir Se on Fa alſtaff will be Ie 
ö Henderſon. We canibot ic equal n 


CF 


in chat cura niet bo fs of PO aonn en 
Ta CHA RAC TER, v. A. uſed with e a6 | 


collection of qualities, which diſtinguiſh it from 


— 


upon: to engrave, Tae prece en — 
| ſet thou cher. * San eon (734114147 1 
, CHARACTERISTIC, CHARACTERVSTI-1 
CAL, Adj. that . which! diſtinguiſhes a: ene 
thing fi om. others of the ſame ſpecies. 
| CHARACTERI'STIC,:S.-2 peculiar wark, 0 
aſſemblage of qualities which diſtinguiſhes a e 


7 
7 2 $ 
6% + 1 * 


which diſtinguiſhes . a ting from uli Scher, of the” 
ſame ſpecies. 301-5 Ni b „Ae 
To CHARACTERT SRY A. ta delbribe a. 


petſon or tiſingby the properties, lar That illar 


others. Figuratively, to imp̃reſa dr kiigriv ela thing 
in ſtrong and. laſting j ernd on the: mind. To 
I with, a peculiar ſtam 1 119 jon eo Pt 
CHAR ETERLESS, +. wont pd, 
5 Les A ay ng | ates ates aharatterle/s- A 
A 44904 4112 F 


ted to duſſ 
Re Goal, kind of fuel, or coul made 


r 


a a ma of. en th Oy * _”pYy in 4 * 


of als and other r wood, r or balf 11 i 


P "the © dk W,7S 
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under a covering of turf: That for po mills. is or thin barne or repreſented in an eſcutcheon, or 
made of elder wood. That for us gender mil its [ coat of a In painting, a repreſentation of any - 8 
s deſerves remark, t ere bring accordin t to mi- | perſon, wherein any defect is exaggerated, or in- | 
croſcopical obſeryations,. not lels chan 24,000 | creaſed ; called by the French outre, and ſomewhat 
in a piece of an'inch diameter, Ii is u 12 | reſembling the caricatura of the Italians. ; 
in ſuch works as require a ſtrong clear fire; but as 1 CHA'RGEABLE, Adj. extenſive ; coſtly. Re- 
ſoon deſtroys the elaſticity of the air, it is very dan- | quired of a perſon as a debt, duty or crime, Some 
gerous, 'very infidious, and deſtroys life gradually fault chargeable upon him. SouTH. Liable to be 
and imperceptibly: There are indeed too many ex- | blamed or accuſed, followed by with. Ar 
amples of fatal 'confequences, from the burning of | able with ſomething worſe.” Spect. No. 286. 
charcoal in cloſe places. CHA'RGEABLENESS, 8. expenliveneſs, coſt 
CHARD, S. a market town of Somerſctſhire, | lineſs. 
through which run ſeveral ſmall ſtreams that keep CHA'RGEABLY, Adv, in a coltly, expenſive 
it clean. It conſiſts of Jan ſtreets, terminating in | manner: at a great expence. Not: chargeably 
the market place, which has a good af gr r. corn bought b eg liberally given.” A schal. 
and butchers meat. Some wooller pune ak A'RGED, Fart. in, guanery, à charged cy- 
xte carried on here,” a and it has two a ms-houlſes, Ir | linger is the part of the chaſe of a great gun, where 
was formerly a more © babe place than it. is at | the powder, and ball are contained, 
preſent; it has three annual fairs, on May 3, Auguſt | CHA'RGER, S. a ver large diſh, « John Bap- 
55 and November 4, for cattles of a forts, and ped- | tiſt's head in a charger.” att. xiv. 8, 
ſary. Its market is on Monday... It, * ſeated. on the, .CHA'RILY, Adv. in a deliberate, circumſpect, 
ſide of a hill,” near the edge Nev the ns 26 1757 it eau ious manner. 
joins to Dorſetſhire, and, d is 141. HA RIN ESS, S. a deliberate and ciccumipet: 
miles from London: * manger of progeeding ; 3 a nicety or delicacy, where 
CHA RDS S.“ arts 215 15 Bf _ the |! by a perſon, is offended at any thing which is incon- 
leaves of artich: 75 a brach during | ſiſtent with the higheſt, degree or idea of juſtice. 
the autumn an 6 & "them: | Scrupulouſneſsz . the charineſe of our n 
grow whlte, An Ne e 85 a” large Smax. 
white downy ſhoot in 4 the middle o 705 great fops. of. "CHARIOT, 8. (char-red, Brit.) a corenybſoure" 
the white beet. wheeled, carriage ſuſpended on leathers, or ſprings, 
To CHARGE, 2 8 A. {charger „Fr.) f to entruſt, |! js drawn 1 25 or more horſes, and having only back - 
or commit td a \yerſon's'care 57 with t e particle. || ſeats. War-charipts: uſed by our anceſtors,, were 
with, In commerce, to ma ea erſon debtor. Fi- open vehicles drawn by two or more borſes, wich 
— * to im pute, a aſc ribe. © To require as a ſeythes at the wheels, = ſpears at the pole. Cha- 
7, or impoſe as à taſk, To: accuſe, applied ta | riot-race, a public game among the Romans, &c.. 
crimes, ſometimes: having the; particle with, " His | 5 wherein chariots were driyen for a prize. Trizmphant : 
angels he char 2 with 5 oh Job iv. # | Va: » charjots were: the principal ornaments of the Roman 


— 
yy 


lige a petſo 7 evi ei d 10 adjure, "Te. celebration of à victory; they were uſually drawn: 
command With png 10 [+7:ag dy four white horſes, but ſometimes; by lions, ele- 
applied to 0 Age! 7 5 3 To load a N Tar. = leopards, &. | 
applied to t : 210 ff 1 ſpace wit 1 9 To &d RIOT, V. A. figuratively, to. convey, - 


_ thng, *« Char 4 M. Yevetal' parts of the Eg p- as in a chariot; * in a fiery column charioting his 
tian hiſtories. 4 AD. - NP to. pan: to Geary ike peſence. ” Mir. 


load with powder of ſhot; | IOTEE/ „S. one who drives a chariot, . 
CHARGE, S. u tin Severed to. per ſon's | | CHA'RITAB , AG. i(choritable, Fr.) having 
care or euſto 2 d,'p Wo Jaw. 


| 
| 

| benevolent, and. ne diſpoſition inclining a per- 
" 1 one, arge.“ 5 an on to affift. the afflicted and, diſtreſſed with relief; to 
miſſion, poſt 87 8 able 2 eh 1 8 to do good even to . and to paſs the moſt, fa- 
crimes, accuſatitg: im a: ion. Fi iguratively, vourable conſtruction upon the words or actions of | 
the perſon entruſted to the Cre, p 8 or others. = 
_ 3 In law, the e exhorta N | CRABITABLY» AS Agr, jar a kind, benevolent, | 

of a judge to a ju Toe upon rupt 7 a 
evidence, Expence © N 0 de 8 eg Y. 8. cher (chi, Pr. charitas, Lat,) a - 
Plural num 7 ” mi6ne 7 a perſc benevolent. ripciple, exerti itſelf in acts of -kind- 
ries with dien; 40 te had a t ror of money re: and a.to all pe rions without reſpect to 
about him.“ In Wir „ an 14 or onſet. 44 or or nation 51 and inglading in it not only a tender 
liznal given to fall on an _— uſed. with the 220 nate regard for their intereſts, and a ready 


"IF " 
neren. — 
- — — * 


— The quantity of p ball, or Hot, f fe of relief in their diftreſſes, dut a generous 
e W 25 N Any. gur opinion of Ml their words and actions, putting the 51 
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the perſons are our moſt inveterate enemies. It is 
one of the three grand theological virtues; and, 
among moraliſts, is uſcd. for the effect of a moral 
virtue. 0 5 ' ed 
To CHA'RK, V. A. (chiaragare, Ital.) to burn 
to a coal, or cinder; ** charks him to a coal.“ 
GREW. © =o 1 a. 
 CHA'RLATAN, S. (Fr. from an empiric of 
that name) one who pretends to a knowledge of 
phyſic, harangues the mob on the virtues of his 
noſtrums, and diſpenſes them in ſome public place. 
A quack, a mountebank, an empiric. For char- 
Yatans can do no good.“ Hudib. „ | 
CHARLATA'NICAL, Adj. vaialy pretending 
to a knowledge of phyſic. Quackiſh * 
: CHARLES (STUART) I. born November 19, 
1600, was proclaimed king on the death of James I. 
March 27, 1625 ; and on the May following, his 
marriage with Henrietta Maria of France was ſo- 
lemnized by proxy at Paris. The new queen ar- 
zived in England, and the marriage was conſum-' 
mated at Canterbury, June 10. The king, May ro, | 
granted a pardon to twenty Romiſh prieſts, who 
were condemned to die. On June 18, the parlia- 
ment met at Weſtminſter, when the king aſked mo- 
ney for the recovery of the Palatinate. After ſome 
complaints and debates about grievances, the com- 
mons gave the king two ſubſidies, but at the ſame 
time, both houſes joined in a petition againſt Re- 
cuſants, ſetting forth the great dangers from the in- 


moſt favourable conſtiuQon an both; even though | 


- 


- creaſe of popery, the cauſe of this increaſe, ' and the 


remed ies for preventing this evil for the future. To 
which the king gave an anſwer very much to the 
ſatisfaction of the parliament, if his actions had been 
aprecable to it. King James having promiſed to 
lend ſome ſhips to the French king, which it was 
pretended, at leaſt, were to ſerve againſt the Ge- 
noeſe, or ſome of the allies of Spain, admiral Pen- 


nington was ſent to Dieppe with the Vantguard 


man of war, and ſeven ſtout merchant ſhips. It 
ſoon appeared that the French king, deſigned to 
make uſe of them againſt his Proteſtant fubjeRs in 
Rochelle; upon which the crew gefe; ed to a man, 
rather than fight againſt their bee beben 
and yet Pennington was ordered dy the court to put 
theſe ſhips into the hands of the French, to de em- 
ployed as they thought fit. This occaſioned a diſ- 
truſt of the king, a jealouſy of the queen, and a 
om odium of the duke of Buckingham, Be- 
ore the parliament had ſat à fortnight” at Oxford, 
whither it was removed on account” of, the'phague * 
which raged in London, the king per wing ak 
the commons would grant no further ſupplies, till 
grievances were redreſſed; and that they were begin- 


* 


ingham, he diffolved them, in a haſty manter, by | by a number of armed men, as if wit 


* 


repfimanded the commons, both by himſelf and the 
lord-keeper, complaining of their. animoſity againſt 
| the duke, of the ſcantineſs of the ſupply, and the 
manner of granting it; and inthe end ſaid, * Re. 
member, that parliaments, are altogether. in my 
power, for their calling, ſitting £44 diſſolution; 
therefore, as I find the fruits of them good or eil, 
| © they are to continue or not to be.“ This did. not 
intimidate the commons, who being returned to 
their houſes, drew up a remonſtrance, and pre- 
ſented it to the king, to juſtify their proceedings, 
and then went on with the articles againſt the duke; 
who, while under the impeachment, procured him- 
ſelf to be choſen chancellor of Cambridge, notwith- 
ſtanding one of the articles agaifſt him was his en- 
groſſing a plurality of offices, . The commons took 
great offence at this, but the king ſupported his 
election. The commons drew up a remonſirance 


1 againſt the duke as the principal cauſe of all. the 


. grievances in the kingdom, and againlt tonnage and 
. poundage, which bad been levied. by e king ever. 
ſince his acceſſion, though it was never. Au Fn 
to be payable without a ſpecial act of parliament in 


was commander in chief, as well a 

forces. Th re was nothing but. ontin Tu 
between the King, who wanted to aſſume. to him- 
ſelf the abſolute power of diſpoſing of his ſu 
property, and lehviog their, grievances, 

ard the parliament, who were willing: 

king ebe neceſſary ſupplies provided theis grievances 


were redreſſed, and the [rightful privileges. of their, 
ſubjeQs ſecured ; ' which at laſt Mn pet war. 


1 th-treaſon, the lord Rimbglign, kad fre, pem- | 
e 


rs ofthe houſe of common s; an ſons ,,WErF 
Janne ep ran 
ur tone a thei papers, Feen ih Wrede 
-_ ferjeant'a t arms, to, g eck of ' 


ning to fall upon the conduct of the duke of Bück- I demahd them, came himſelf the e b 


for the expedition againſt Spain, he raiſed it by a 


commiſſion, on Auguſt 12. But wanting money ] feige them. Leaving his guard the 
e 


at 
ered the houfe, and takin eaker's chair, made 
E i | * _ ; a ſpeech 
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ſpeech to them, on whit he was come about; but 


there, (for they had flipped away juſt before) he 
2 houſe 0 expected they ſhould ſend them to 


— i * - 


ecure it for himſelf. On May 20, 
the commons voted, * x. that it appeared that the 
king, ſeduced by wicked counſels, intends to make 
war againſt the parliament ; 2. that whereſoever the 
king makes war upon the parliament, it is a breach 
of the truſt repoſed in him by his people contrary 
to his oath, and tending ta the'diffolution of the go- 
vernment ; 3. that whoſoever ſhall ſerve or affiſt 
him in ſuch wars, are traitors by the fundamental 
Jaws of the kingdom. On June 10, the two houſes 
publiſhed propoſals for 'borrowing money and plate 
for the defence of the kingdom. On the 15th, 
the king granted feveral commiſſions 'of an' array 
for levying troops, and the parliament drew up a 
declaration againſt them. On July 12, the com- 
mons voted, and with them the lords agreed, that an 
army ſhould be raiſed, and the command given to 
R. — earl of Eſſex. And on Auguſt 22, 
the king in a folemn manner ſet up his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, having before, by proclamation, com- 
manded all men, who could bear arms, to repair to 
it the ſaid day. On October 23, a great battle was | 
fought between the two armies. at Edgehil}, in 
Warwickſhire : both ſides claimed the victory; the 
number of the ſlain on the field of battle was about 
3000, The year 1643, began a treaty for peace, 
which was held at Oxford between the king and com- 
miſſioners from the parliament, but it broke off on 
April 15, without ſucceſs. On June 18, there 
was a fight in Chaldgrave-field, in which the fa⸗ 
mous Mr. Hampden, a great leader in the parlia- 
ment, was lain. On July 5, was fought the famous 
battle of Landſdown, in which, though the mar- 
quis of Hertford, who commanded for the king, loſt 
almoſt all his horſe, yet Sir William Waller was at 
laſt compelled to quit the field. But Sir William; 
"5. „ | | 


met with a worſe fate on the 1 2th, when at Round- 
way-down, in Wiltſhire ; he was entirely defeated, 
$5 or God of his men flain, and goo made priſoners : 
the king ſummoned ſuch, lords and commons as had 


j deſerted the parliament at Weſtminſter, to meet ay 


a parliament at Oxford. Accordingly they aflembled, 
January 22, 1643 4, and fat till April 16 follow- 
ing, when they were prorogued to October, but 
never-met again. They did little of moment, ex- 
cept helping the king to money, which was the 
chief end for which they wee called together. The 
king, viſibly gained ground of the parliament laſt 
year, and therefore the two houſes thought it ne- 
ceſſary to call in the Scots to their aid, A treaty 
was concluded, in purſuance of which the Scots 
army entered | ngland, about the time the Oxford 
parliament met: it conſiſtrd of 18,000 foot, and 
3000 horſe, under the command of the earl of Leven, 
and paſſed the Tine on February 28, at ſome diſtance 
from Newcaſtle. On July 2, an. obſtinate and 
bloody battle was fought at Marſton-Moor, in 


| which prince Rupert was entirely routed, and the 


parliamentarians got à complete victory, which was 
owing in a great meaſure to Cromwell's valour and 
good conduct. York now ſurrendered to the par- 
iament generals on honourable terms. On June 14, 
1645, was fought the famous battle of Naſehy, in 
Northamptonſhire, which decided the quarrel be- 
tween the king and the parliaments wherein the 
parliament's forces gained a complete victory. The 
king loſt a great number of officers and pony Lg 2 
diſtinction, moſt of his foot were made priſoners, all 
his cannon and baggage taken, with 8000 arms, and 
other rich booty; among which was alſo the king's 
cabinet, with his moſt ſecret papers, and letters be- 
tween him and his queen, which ſhewed how con- 
trary bis counſels with her were to thoſe; he declared 
to the kingdom. After this ſignal victory, nothing 
could ſtand before the parliament forces. On Fe- 
bruary 18, 1645-6, Fairfax defeated lord Hopton 
at Torrington ; and on March 15, he capitulated 
his whole army to be diſbanded in fix days, and all 


the horſes and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax; 


who by the ſurrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, 
completed the reduction of the weſt to che power of 
the parliament, ,, Upon Fairfax's approach to lay 
ſiege to Oxford, his majeſty made his eſcape from 
thence, and threw himſel into de hands of the 
Scots army. Oxford ſurrendered June 22, and the 
few remaining garriſons ſoon after, And thus the 
whole kingdom was ſubjected to the obedience of 
the two houſes. And now the parliament cenfultcd 
how to get the king out of the hands of the Scot} 
and to ſend them back into their own country, 
laſt, it was agreed, that they ſhould have 400, 00 
for the arrears due to them, one moiety to be. . 
before their goipg home, and the e at Pts 
times. And fo after ſevera] debates about 


- poſal of the xing ane Scots havir, 
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the 200,0001, on January 30, 1646-7, delivered 


him up to the commons of the parliament of Eng- 


land, who were ſent down to Newcaſtle to receive 
him. The ſame day their army began to march for 
Scotland, and the king was conducted to Holmby- 


more into the government, but be brought to j 
as the capital cauſe of all the evils in the xiꝝ | 
and of ſo much blood being ſhed, On November 23, 


Cromwell recalled colonel Hammond from the le 


of Wight, and ſent colonel] Ewer to take the 45 
| 


houſe, in Northamptonſhire, where he arrived Fe- | of the king's perſon, who kept him in ſtrict. 


bruary 16. The parliament and army quarrelled, | On November 30, his majeſty was ugbt over 
and the council of agitators, conſiſting of deputies | to Hurſt Caſtle, in Hampſhire. On Decembet 4. 
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the commons reſumed the debates on the king's 
' conceſſions, and voted, that the ſaid eq 


were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of 
the kingdom; and then adjourned 15. Wedaeſdy) ; 


* a 
—— — 
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againſt the king. 
gainf 25 
but 1 colonel Horton, ſent before 


in Rent. The Scots army under the duke of 
Hamiltqn, amounting to near 20,000, entered Eng- 
land in July, and were joined by about 5000 
Engtiſh, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Crom- 
well, after having finiſhed his works in Wales, 
marched with afl expedition to join Lambert in the 
north, and Auguſt 27, near Preſton, in Lancaſhire, 
totally routed and diſperſed this great army; the 
duke in his flight being taken ' priſoner. Crom- 
well then ares directly into Scotland, and ar- 
riving at Edinburgh, diveſted the Hamiltonian party 
of their authority. At the beginning of theſe trou- 
bles, the preſbyterian party in the houſe, in the city, 


and other places, began to reſume their courage. 


'Several petitions were preſented for a perſonal treaty 
with the king, and when the army was removed 
from London into different parts of the kingdom, 
the ſecluded members and.others, who had abk;nted 
themſelves, having returned to their feats, the votes 
of no more addreſſes were repealed ; and it was re- 
folved to enter into a perſonal treaty with the king, 
that Newport in the Iſle f Wight, ſhould be the 
place of treaty, and that his majeſty Neale be there 


with honour, freedom, and ſafety; and five lords 
and ten commoners were nominated commiſſioners 


2 


for this treaty ; but the army was reſolveg to break 


off the treaty by force, and colonel Ewer, on No- 


vember 18, preſented to the commons à remon- 


ſtrance, wherein they deſired, that the treaty might 
be laid aſide, and h 


13 & 


a; the king might, come no 


| 


on which day ſome regiments of horſe and fe 


| having poſſeſſed themſelves of all the avenues to the 


parliament-houſe, ſeized on forty-one members, as: 
they offered to go in, and the next day denied en- 
trance to near 100 more. An ardinance being 


voted in the houſe of commons, was carried up to 


the houſe of lords for their concurrenee, though the 
commons declared at the ſame time, that they being 
repreſentatives of the people had a right to enact a 
law, though the conſent of the king, and the houſe 
of peers, be not had thereto. They wade an ar- 
dinance for are dag. an high court of juſtice, for 

bo was brought from rioglhr to 
the trial 


trying the king, w 
St. faves on the xg9th. The next day 

began, the court ſuting in Weſtmipſter-hall, and 
having choſen ſerjeant Bradſhaw for their preſident, 
The fubſtance of the charge was, that the king had 
endeayoured to ſet up a tyrannical Pere add to 
that end had raiſed and maintained à cruel war 
againſt the parliament. The king bebaved with dig- 
nity, making no other anſwer than denying the au- 
thority of the court. The fame he did on the azad, 
and 23d. At laſt, being brought hefore them a 
fourth time, on January -27, he carneſtly deſired 
before ſentence, to be Ma before the lords and 
commons, but his requeſt was not granted. And 
ſo ſtill perfiſting in diſowning the juriſdiction of the 
court, and conſequently in his zefuſal to àanſwer to 
the charge, his filence was taken for a confeſſion, 
and ſentence of death was palled upon him: pur- 
ſuant to which, be was, on January 30, beheaced 


on a ſcaffold ered in the ſtreet, near rhe banquet- 


ing-houle, at Whitehall 5 ſhewing as great a firm- 
nels, reſolution, and reſignation te the, laft, as he 
had done in all his ſufferings. The day before bis 


execution, he was permitted to ſee bis .children, the 


princeſs Elizabeth and the duke of Glouceſter, the 
only ones then in England, His corpſe was cat- 
ried to Windſor, and privately interred in St. George's 


chapel. | | 0 
© CHARLES II. was the fon of king Challe 1 

and born May 29, 1630. | 
went from Jerſey into France, and reſided. abroad 


Ou July g. 3646, be 
till May 1660, when he arrived at Whitehall. The 


king, upon forming his council, took in ſome that 
had been deeply enough engaged agaipſt bis 


| his 
but afjerwards promoted his xfRocativn, as He 4 
- ; * . 2 e y 
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Hollis, afterwards, lord Hollis, the earl of Man- 
cheſter, Sir Anthony Aſhley Caoper, and others. 
Mr. Baxter and Mr. Calamy, were appointed his 


chaplains in ordinary. Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards 
earl of Clarendon, was his lord chancellor and prime 


miniſter. The aſſembly, which reſtored the king, 
had been ſummoned. hy .a commonwealth writ, in 


the name of the keepers of the libertics of England. 


It was however called azparliament till his arrival, 
and then had only the name of a convention; how- 
ever, two days after the king went to the houſe, and 
gave bis aſſent to an act for changing the convention 
into a parliament. ; Auguſt ag, bis majeſty gave his 
aſſent to an act of indemnity, with ſome excgptions. 
The commons ſoon after voted 1, 200, ooo l. for the 
ordinary expences af the gouernment. Qu Septem- 
der 13, died of the ſmallpox, Henry duke of Glou- 
ceſter, his majeſty's younge® brother, The duke of 
York married Anne, eldeſt daughter of chancellor 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, to whom he had been 
contracted at Breda, In a, few months the am 
was all diſbanded, except Monk's regiment, . But 


part of the city in aſhes, conſuming 89 churches, 
the city-gates, Guildhall, with many other public 
fruQures, . and 13,200 dwelling-houſes, and the 
ruins of the city were 436 acres. In October 1667, 
the king laid the firſt ſtone of the Royal-Exchange, 
which was built in the room of the old one, erected 
q by Sir Thomas Greſham. In January 3667, was 
Aut the Famous triple alliance avg En- 
gland, Holland, and Sweden, which. was deſigned 
to check the progreſs of Lewis XIV. of France, 
who had already invaded the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
This was almoſt the only ſtep taken by king Charles 
for. the intereſt of England and of — during 
his whole reign ; and, indeed, it ſeems, that his 

deſign in it was only to amuſe the public, and that 
there was a ſecret underſtanding between him and 
Lewis at the ſame time. In April 1670, a ſevere a& 

was paſſed againſt the Non-conformiſts. The king 

eſtabliſhed A ſeeret council, conſiſting of the five 
following perſons; Clifford, Arlington, Bucking- 

ham, Aſhley: Cooper, and Lauderdale. This coun» 

eil was ,nick-named the Cabal, from the initial 


k 


the king introduced a new, cuſtom, of forming to 
himſelf a guard of horſe and foot, which, filled 
ſeveral with apprehenſions: this parligment, which 
the king would haye called the healing parliament, 
was diſſolved December ag, after paſſing. ſeveral 
acts, and among the reſt, one for ereRing a poſt- 
office, The royal ſociety was founded this , year, 
1660, by the king, and letters patent. The king 
was crowned on April a3. A new parliament was 
ſummaned to meet un May 8, which continued 
almoſt eighteen years, and was afterwards called 
the penſionary parliament. In May 166g, the mar- 
riage between the king and Catherine, princeſs of 
Portugal, was ſolemnized. The ſale of - Dunkirk, 
this year, to the French king, for five ,millious of 
livres, made a great noiſe in 3 was much 
refleted on. On March 2, 1664-5, war was pro- 
claimed againſt the States- General. In this ſeſſions 
of parliament, the clergy gave up their right of 
taxing themfelyes in convocation, and have ever 
ince been taxed by the parliament, in common with 
other ſubjects; and from this time the clergy. bave 
voted at elections for members of parligment. On 
on 3, 1665, the dyke of Yark beat Opdam, the 
Dutch eh. - The plague broke aut in London 
in May, and befqre the end of the year, when it 
ceaſed, ſwept off 68,596 of the inhabitants. Ia 
| January 1665-6, the French king declared wer 

3zainſt England. The Engliſh put to ſea under the 
command of prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle towards the middle of May, and. there was n 
molt bloody fight with admjrab Rugter, in which 
the Engliſh were worſted: There was another fu- 
sous engagement in July, when the Dutch were 
beaten. On September, about one iq the morning, 
a terrible fire broke aut, in the city, of London, 
which centigued fox three days, n the prone 


letters of their names; and they truly deſerved that 
name, as they artfully promoted all the king's mea» 
ſures, how contrary ſoever to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, and the of all Europe. In Januar 

2670˙ 1, was bailed. he famous Coventry Act againſt 
maiming or ishguring, making it death, Fe- 
bruary 2, the King [ſent a meflage to the 
money - bill. Lord Lucas made a bold ſpeech in the 
houſe; of lords againſt the money - bills. A difference 
happened about the ſame time between the two 
houſes, upon the lords right of ordering money- bills. 
In the middle of this diſpute, the king came to the 
houfe of peers, and prorogued the parliament, A. 
powerful league, was now formed againſt Holland by 
France, England, the eleQor of Cologn, and the 
biſhop of Munſter. The king, though he had 
lately two willions and a; half from the parliament, 
and 700,000]. from the French king, was ſo pro- 
fuſe, that he ſtill wanted money, which he would 
wiſh. to raiſe. without applying to the parliament. 
Upon this the cabal adviſed him to ſhyt up the Ex- 
chequer, which he actually did, and it continued 
ſhut_up for a ycar and ſome months, to the great 
diſtreſs and zuia of many families,” On March 15, 


the king publiſhed his declaration for liberty af 


conſciencę, ſuſpending the execution of all penal 
laws againſt the: Non-conformiſts.. Father Orleans 
ſays, the arojeat-of the king and the cabal was tp- 
give liberty of, copſciepce. to all che ſabjects in 
neral, that the Roman catholics might reay- 4 


neſit of 11 Qs, the zyth, the Wee war 


sgainſt the Scates-General and the French king 3 
and the other allies foon aſter. Tha parliament met 
on February. 4, 4678-32 and it foon appeared, that 
the caugtiy party, er that of che people, was become 
more powerful in the houſe of con mens than 


Spurt-puty..; Ttzey vigorouſly addrefied; the Bog 
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their grievances were fedreſſed, recalled bis deQhara- | 
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a 
it es claiming a diſpenſing power; and both houſes 

Joined in addreſſes againſt the dangers that chreatened 
the nation from popery. The king finding the com- 
mons ſo fully bent not to finiſh 't 1e môneys biff till 


tioh. On April 16, 1667, che king, among öther 
acts, gave his aſſent to one for taking away the writ | 
te” Heferibd chirbinendv. On Auguſt 17, 1678, the 
ſeparate peace with Holland was figried, and fome 
months after with the reſt of che allies. Merch 21; 
1680-1, the parliament met, and the" firſt thing 
they did: was to order their votes to be printed; 
Which practice they have continued ever ſtnec. But 
the king, finding this ptriianient not fnelined to 


j 


to the houſe of lords and A iſſol ot it, after one fhort 


felſions of but ſeven days. The year 1684) wis | 


almoſt wholly taken up with profecutions of perſons 
for ſpeaking ill of the king, the duke of Vork, and 
the government.; ſome were fined, and in large ſums; 
and others pilloried. Sir George Jeffeties, æ man 
awithont honour or confeience, had been made lord 
uſtice of the King's-Bench, and other alterations 
bad been trade among the judges'; and the ſhiefiff)p 
being now named by the king, impannelled ſuch | 
uries as were ſure to find for the court. The project 
of the ſurrender of Chartres was completed this year. 
On Februaty 6, 1684-5, the king died in his 55th 
year; and near twenty- fre after his feſtoration. He nad 
no children by his queen, but feveral by his miſtreſſes 
CHARLE, S. a ſmall town' of Lancaſhire, wit! 
2 market on Tueſdays, and three fairs; o May's, 
and” Auguſt 20, for horſes and 'cattle, and on 
September 5, for toys and ſmall wares. It is ſeated | 
near the ſpring-bead of a rivulet called Chor, not 
far from the river Yarrow. It has'a good market, 
and is 20% miles -north-wit of London. 
CHA RM, S. (charme, Fr.) a kind of fpell, ſup- 
poſed by the ignorant to have an irreſiſtible in- 
fluence, by means of the concurrence of ſome in- 
fernal power, both on the minds, lives, and proper- 
ties of thofe'whom it has for its object. Figuratively, 
_y excellence which engages and conquers the 
affectionss 2 e 161% 


To CH ARM, V. A. e e or ſecure againft 
evil by ſome ſpell. Figuratively, to influence, or 
ſubdue the mind by ſome excellence or pleaſure. 
CH ARM ER, S. one who deals in ſpells or magic. 
Figuratively, one whoſe perſona] perſections irreſt 
bly attract (admiration and love; or one whoſe ex- 
cellencies ſubdue the ming. 
CHARMINQ, Part. poſſeſſed of ſuch perfections 
of perſon or mind, or other excellencies, as work 


CHA'RMINGLY, Adv. in Tuch « mater as to 


Pagaris had a cuſtem pf pult 


map; — of · ſome part of 


lencie |' To CHA'S 
irreſiſtibly on the mind, and fill it with pleafure. |. 
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gaftiſt Iris! declaration for Hderty of coftſciehec, 4b place in or near 2 church, Where the bolſes of the 
dead are repoſittd; 154) G82 1-1 


Tata nd,, 


CHARON, ii Fabuldys hiſtory, the den bf Erebuy 


| 2nd Nox, whoſe office was to ferry the fouls of the 


deceaſed over the waters df Achtron; for which each 
was tô pay a piece of thor, For this reafon the 

| ring a pee of money 
inte the mouth of- the decenfef, tnt they might 
nave ſomething to pay Charon) for their paſſage. 
Chiron is repreſented /as' i mean ſyualli 5 man, 
ſition - de ou Wd oo 


moroſe di | 
charta,' Lat.) an hydrographical 
| Mears le 


CHAR 1 8. 
8 earth's ful 
pitficies for Ihe öſe of 'navigetivhs A phaue chart is 
iat in which - ine meridians! ate ſuppelel (pralle 


diſtances, and the degrees of latitude and *longitude 
every where equal. The globular chart invented b 

de la Hire, is a meridianal projection, wherein the 
diſtanee of the eye from the plane of the mtridian'is 


| ſuppoſed equal tò the fine of the angle bf 45 degrees, 


This projection is the neareſt of any to tlie nature 
of the plabe. 4 22) on 2115 + 15 Ne. & 1978 4 
CHARTER, S. Febartre Fr. from tharte; Fr. 
of charta, Lat. paper) in law, a written evidence or 
inſtrument of things done between two parties. The 
king's charter, is where he makes à grant to any 
perſon or body politic; ſuch as a chatter” of exemp- 
tion, Wc, Charters of air. wry: are * deeds 
and inſtruments.” Figuratively, the act of beſtow- 
ing any privilege or right, exemption or claim 
 CHA'RTER-PARTY, 8. à deed or writing, 
indented, made between merchants: and ſea-faring- 
men,' ee their merchandize; ſettling the 
agreement in relation to freight between be mer- 
chant and commander, the latter of whith is bound 
thereby to 'deliver the goods jn good condition, at 
the place to which they are conſighed; each party 


had thar'd one, the flying ſtars.” DRY. 
8 er 
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preſſible pleaſure. 
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poorly dreſſed, with 'a buſhy grey beard,” and öf 4 
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to each other, the parallels" of latitudèe at equal 
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-Chaſe-gunr, are thoſe which are placed in the head 
or ſtern of a ſhip, the former of which are uſed when 
ſhe is in purſuit of an enemy, and the latter when 
PE © ooo age ns, 
CHA'SER,' S. one who 2 endeavours to 
-overtake, ot drives after any thing making from him. 
| CHA'SM, 8. (, Gt.] a breach or bollow 
ſpace ſeparating the parts of any thing. A place 


unfilled, a Vacant ſpac eee. 
8 e, Fr.) 2 luſt, 
fact: free 


CHA'S TE, Adj. ( r.) 
either with reſpect to the inclination or fact 
from any oommeroe with the other ſex. True to the 
marriage bed. Applied to expreſſions, free from any 
obſcenſty, or immodeſt words. In grammar, free 
from any foreign mixtu e. 
To CHA'STEN, V. A. (chaftier, Fr.) to correct 
or puniſh a child, in order to deter him from faults, 
Figuratively, to humble, or mortiſy. Cha/len hu- 
man pride.“ PRIOR, Helen ber Res 
To CHASTVSE, V. A. (formerly accented on the 
tfirſt ſyllable, chſtier, Fr.) to puniſh or aMict for faults, 
Figuratively, to reduce ts order, obedience, or amend- 
ment by means of puniſhment or ſome calamity. . - 

'CHASTI'SEMENT,'S.. (formerly accented, like 
the verb, on thefirſt ſyllabie) correction, arpuniſhe 
inſlicted witha view of detering a perſon from. faults, 
nerally applied to the diſcipline of parents andtutors, 


* 


iguratively, any calamity inflicted by providence, 
which is in its nature intended for good purpoſes... 
CHA'STITY, S. («ffiti; Fr. cafiitas,. Lat.) an 
entire freedom from any imputation of luſt either in 
thought or deed, \In'expreflions,; free from immodeſſ 
words, In grammar, freedom from any foreign ar 
bad mixture. Puri VVV 
CHASTFSER, S. one who puniſhes, _ 
CHA'STLY, Adv. in a manner conſiſtent with 
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moſt conſiderable ' repoſitory in the world. The 
private buildings, as the houſes of the fea-officers, 
doctors, inſpectors, and workmen, art well built, 
and many of theſe ſtately ; but the public edifices 
are ſurpriſingly _ The warebouſes, or rather 
ſtreets of warehouſes, for laying up the naval ſtores, 
are the Jargeſt in dimenſions, and moſt in number to 
be ſeen any where, The rope-walks and forges bear 
a proportion to the reſt; as alſo the wet dock, canals 
and ditches, for keeping maſts and yards in the 
water to preſerve them, &c. are not ay de de- 
ſcribed. The ſtores themfelves, and the warchouſes, 
from which the largeſt fleet may be built or fitted 
out, are indeed amaring, and the expedition with 
which ſuch matters are carried on is ſcarce credible. 
Though the mouth of the Medway be well defended 
by Sheerneſs, and other forts and caſtles, yet, in 
the Dutch war in 1667, admiral Brakel, through 
ſome neglect of ours, came up the river, broke 
through the iron chain laid over it, and burnt ſome 
of our firſt rates and other ſhips of war then lying 
in, the river, Upon an eminence adjoining to the 
dock yard is a new and regular village, called Bromp- 
ton, chiefly inhabited by ſhipwrights and artificers, 
en in the dock and navy. Chatham has a 
church and chapel of eaſe, two ancient hoſpitals, a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs; May 15, and 
September 19, for horſes, bullocks, and all ſorts of 
commodities. It gives title of earl to the family of 
Pitt, which was deſerved]y ennobled for the ſignal 
ſervices performed for his king and country by that 
eminent ſtateſman William Pitt, who has been much 
buſed by. ſome for accepting that mark of royal 
avour. Stroud, Rocheſter, and Chatham, lie ſo cloſe 
together as to form but one continued ftreet, about 
three Engliſh miles long. It lies about thirty miles 
2 ff nee * N SY 
CHA” TELLANY, S. 5 thitthenie, 'Fr.) the 
ria bets g to a caſtle. f 8 
_ CHA'TTELS, S. {catte!, Norman Fr. moveable 
goods) any moveable poſſeſſion. At preſent uſed 
only in law, for all things moveable and immoveable, 
hich are divided into real and perſonal; of the latter 


— 


the moſt rigorous madeſty; without the leaſt incon- 
tinence, or inelination to luſt. 211 if 4 Mi, in 
CHA'STNESS,- S. freedom from incontinence, 
or any breach of modeſty, applied to morals; abſti- 
nence from immodeſt expreſſions, applied to language. 
To CHAT, V. N. to talk on indifferent ſub- 
jede, or without any deep thought, er profound at- 


tention, 


* 


CHA T, 8. trifling, idle, 
courſe, 


- 
7 


* * 


and unimproving dil- 
made uſe of merely ca. paſs time away, In 
_— the keys of trees. Aſh chart 
_ CHATHAM,-S. a ſea- port town of Kent. It 
lies on the eaſt fide of the river Medway. It is one 
of the ſtations and the principal arſenal for the royal 
_—__ Great Britain, being in the laſt reſpect the 
i 


* / - 
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4 
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„ / 


moved, PL 


ort are 1 plate, jewels, furniture, cattle, 


c. real, are ſuch. as concern-the reality, lands and 
_ „ - ” * 4 . * * K . — Fl : * 2 
tenements, a leaſe or rent for'a term of years, in- 


in an adyowſon, ſtatute merghant, &c, _ 
To CHA'TTER S. (caqueter, Fr.) to make 2 
noiſe like a pie. Figuratively, to talk very much, 
meerly to paſs time, without improving either ones 


ſelf or others. To make a noiſe by fre pode and 
forci 1255 the teeth, N tbe cfecde of cold. 
H. TER, 8. .a.noiſe like that of a pie, or a 


., CHA'IT 
monkey when angry. Iinpertinent and idle talk. | 
CHAUCER, (Grorray) the moſt eminent of 
the Engliſh poets of his time, was born in 1328, 
and educated at Cambridge, from whence he re- 
udics at Oxford, He . 
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ter wards travelled, and at his return entered himſelf 


in the Inner Temple, where he ſtudied the munici- 
pal laws of England. Being taken notice of at court, 
he became page to king Edward III. gentleman of 
the privy-council, and afterwards ſhield-bearer to 
the king, who alſo granted him ſeveral other favours, 
by whieh means he became exceeding rich, having 
almoſt one thouſand pounds per annum, a vaſt eſtate 
for thoſe times. He ſided with the duke of Lan- 
caſter, the chief inſtrument of his riſe, and eſpouſed 
the party of Wickliffe, when ſome commotions be- 
ing raiſed in the city of London, he was obliged to 
fly to Hainault, whence his neceſſities forced him to 
return to England, where he was ſeized by the king's 
order, and impriſoned : but at laſt he made a frank 
confeſſion of the whole affair, which procured him 
his pardon, He did not for ſome time recover the 
ſhock which this | | 
being reduced to the loweſt degree of poverty, and 
his intereſt at court ruined, he retired to Wood- 


ſtock, to enjoy the calm pleaſures of a ſtudious ſafety; 


but the duke of Lancaſter at laſt ſurmounting his 
troubles, and marrying Chauncer's wife's. ſiſter, our 
poet's ſon became allied to moſt of the nobility, and 
to ſeveral of the kings of England, for he had ſome 
grants conferred upon him by the king, but was de- 
prived of them again at the Revolution in favour of 
Henry IV. ſon of the duke of Lancaſter ; but while 
he was endeavouring to recover freſh grants, he died 
on the 25th of October, 1400. The moſt admired 
of his poems are, his Knight's Tale, and his Can- 
nn: EM RATRHY For Nan TING 
To CHA'W, V. A. (kawen, Teut.) to cut meat 
or food into ſmall pieces by a frequent action of the 
teeth. Figuratively, to endeavour to ſurmount a 
difficult point. To ſee a jury chaw, the prickles 
of unpalatable law.” Davy, 
CHAT WD RON, S. in its primary ſenſe, a large 
meaſure. In its ſecondary, the entrails or maw of 
a beaſt. A tyger's chawdron.” SHAK, 
CHE AP, Adj. to be purchaſed with little money; 
of ſmall value, or worth. Sometimes. uſed as a re- 
Jative term to ſhow that the intrinſic value of a com- 
modity is equal, if not greater, than the price given 


for it. 
To CHE'APEN, V. A. to bargain for, or aſk the 
price of a commodity. To endeavour to purchaſe 
a thing at a leſs price than the ſeller firſt aſks for it. 
Figuratively, to leſſen the value of a thing. 
_ CHE'APLY, Adv, at a very low price or rate; 
with very little mon e 
CHE APNESS, N tern 
only that a thing is purchaſed with little money, but 
likewiſe that its intrinſic worth is equal to, if not 
greater, than the price given for it. 
CHE AR, S. See CRE K. 18 any 
To CHE AT, V. A. (pronounced chem, from 
cetta, Sax.) ta deceive or impoſe upon by ſpecious 
pretenices ; to. deffaud à perſon of his property by 
ſome axtifice of low cunning; 


I 4 


ave him; and his circumſtances |] 


CY. -S ; 3 
. a relative term ĩimplying not 


— 


eroſs her in — 
„ 


verſify with different ſtates 
ceſsful cireumſtances. 


The cheeks of a grate, are flat 


dimenſions of a: fire, 


CHEAT, S. a fraud, or impoſture whereby a. 
perſon'is deceived, impoſed upon, or deprived of his 
property, A perſon who impoſes on others by ſpe- 
cious pretences, and deſrauds them of their pro- 

erty. | SEED n en It 
2 CHEA'TER, S. (from cheat, and er, of wer, 
Sax. a man) one who practiſes ſraud in order to de - 
prive people of their properties. | 

To CHE'CK, V. A. (from eches, Fr.) to reftrain: 
or repreſs the craving of any appetite. To ſtop a+ 
thing in motion. Figuratively, to chide, or-reprove 
a perſon in ſuch manner as to make him decline the 
proſecution of a deſign, or ſo. as to damp any little: 
pride or vanity he may promiſe himſelf from his 
ſucceſs. In commerce, to compare the flouriſhed. 
or ornamented part of a draught or bank bil}, with 
that which remains in the book from whence it was. 
cut. To examine an account of another, by a pri- 
vate one kept by a perſon's ſelf, Uſed neuterly, to 
ſtop ſhort by ſurprize. To interfere, to claſh, to 
have a great reſtraint, uſed with the particles with 
or upon. If love check once with buſineſs.” Bac, 
It checks too ſtrong upon me.” DrvD, 
CHECK, S. (ſchach, Tent.) a reftraint, diſap-- 
pointment, repulſe, curb, reproof. Figuratively, 2 
flight. In commerce, a piece of papet with one end 
of it adorned with flouriſhes, which when cut out cf 
a book, are generally divided to prevent forgery, and 
uſed in drawing draughts for money on bankers, and 
in bank bills. A counter cypher of a bank bill. 
An account kept privately to examine that which is 
kept with a banker, or public office. . A perſon Who 
examines any account. Clerk of. the'thech,. has the 
management of the accounts relating to the pay of 
the yeomen of the guard, &c, Clerk of the check-in: 
any of his majeſty's dock yards, is one who keeps 
accounts of the entry and diſcharge of men, their 
wages, &c. Cheek, in falconry, is when a hawk 
leaves her proper game to purſue orher birds, which 
A kind'of linen with blue 
ſtrĩpes croſling each other; uſed by ſailors for ſhirts, , 
&c. and by women of the lower claſs for aprons. . 

HE'CKER, or-CHE'QUER, V. A: (from. 
echtcs, Fr.) to vary with: different colours, like 2 
cheſs. board. To variegate. Figuratively, to di- 
of- proſperous or unſuc · 


5 


CHECKER, CHECKER. WORK, S. any 
thing painted · in ſquares, with different colours, like 
a Cheſs-board; Work whoſe colours change alter-- 
nately, like. thoſe of the ſquares in a cheſs-board; 
or on the door-poſts of a public-houſe. | 


| - CHEEK; 8. (use, Sax.) the fleſfy parts of te 


fide of · the faes below the eye. Uſed by mechanics 
to expreſs ſuch parts of their works or-tools as 

of two parts, parallel to and reſembling each other. 
plates of iron ſtanding 
perpendicular, and ſerving to confine or enlarge the 
Cheeks, on board. ries 
C5 


— 
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pieces of timber put on each ſide of à maſt to 
ſtrengthen it. The chess of a printing preſs, are 
wo principal parallel and perpendicular pieces, 
which ſuſtain the head, ſhelves and winter. Cheek- 
10th is the hinder tooth, or that which is ſituated 
behind the tuſł or dog's-tooth ; the grinders. ** The 
chcek-teeth of a great lion.“ Joel i. 6. 
CHE'ER,. S. (cbere, Fr. chara, Span.) proviſions 
for an entertainment; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits, 
which rejoices the mind, and in a manner glitters, on 
| the face. Good cheer ſignifies courage or fortitude of 
mind to ſuſtain troubles without being dejeQed. 
And they were all of good cheer.” Acts xxvii. 36. 
To CHE'ER, V. A. to inſpire with courage, 
to animate, or incite, To raiſe the drooping hopes 
of one in a ſtate of dejection, inſpire him with ala- 
crity, and revive him with comfort. To make joy- 
ful, to gladden, beautifully, applied to inanimate 
things. © Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſert 
cheers.” Pope, Uſed neuterly, to grow gay, or 
lively, joined with the particle vp. ** At ſight of 
thee my gloomy Soul cheers up. PHILLIPS, 
CHE'ERER,, S. the perſon or thing which com- 
municates joy, revives a perſon from a ſtate of de- 
jeCtion, or comforts. in diſtreſs. , 5 
_ CHE'ERFUL, Adj. that which abounds in 
gaity, life, and ſpirits, That which has the appear- 
ance of joy and lightſomeneſs. A merry heart 
maketh a heap ul countenance.” Prov. xv. 13, | 
CHE'ERFULNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind.. 
unclouded by deſpair, and undamped by dejection 
Alacrity, vigour... ! i e e it 
CHE'ERLESS, Adj. an abſence of joy or gaiety; 
fad, dejected, or comfortleſs, on account of the preſ- 
ſure of ſome calamity. b 5 a Wy: 
CHE'ERLY, Adv. in a gay, cheerful, joyous 
manner. Cheerly rouſe the ſleeping morn.” Mir r. 
CHE'ERY, Adj. gay, joyful, or communicating 


pleaſure and gaiety, | „ | 
CHE'ESE, S. (fe Sax, caſeus, Lat.) a food 
made of milk, curded by means of rennet, ſqueezed 
dry in a preſs, and hardened by time. When new, 
it loads the ſtomach, on account of its moiſture and 
viſcidity, but when of a tolerable age, will contri- 
bute to digeſt other food by the ſalts, with which it 
abounds, The art of making this neceſſary food, 
was, according to Pliny, introduced into this iſland 
by the Romans. The beſt reputed is that of Glou- 
ceſterſhire and Cheſhire, though it muſt be noted that 
Cheddar cheeſe, is by-all judges reckoned equal to 
Parmeſan, and ans ſize of the cheeſes made there 
4s ſo great that a man can but juſt hand one of them 
to table. There is "likewiſe a. kind of medicated 
cheeſe, made by intimately mixing the expreſſed juice 
of certain herbs, as ſage, mint, ; with the curd, . 
before it is faſhioned into a cheeſe, 18 
CHE'ESE-CAKE, S. in paſtry, i 
curds, butter, and ſugar, baked. - 


CHE'ESE MONGER, S. onewho deals in cheſt; 


— 


1 


s made of ſoft 


> 


river, lately rebuilt, The carriers and paſſenge 


in London, the ſelling of butter is likewiſe united 
to it as a branch of the ſame trade. 
CHE'ESY, Adj. having the nature, qualities, 
or taſte of 2 | 18 EP SEO 
CHELMSFORD, S. the county town of Eſſex, 
where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
valley, at the junction of, two rivers, namely, the 


Chelmer, whence it has its name, and the Cann. 


It has a good free-ſchool, and a county goal on the 
to 
and from London are its chief ſupport. Its Week! 

market is held on Friday, and it has two annua! 
fairs; on May 12, and November 12, Which are 
remarkable for cattle. Near the town is a hand- 
ſome ſeat of the earl of Fitzwalter. Chelmſ- 
ford lies twenty- nine miles north-eaſt of London. 
The members for the county of Eflex are elected 
here, It is a handſome clean town. Several houſes 
have lately been pulled down to make room for en- 


| larging the priſon, Lat. 51 deg. 52 min. N. Long. 


20 min. KE. 6:4 
CHELTENHAM, S. a market-town of Glou-- 
ceſterſhire, Here is a handſome church, with aiſles, 
a ſpire, and a good ring of bells, whoſe miniſter 
muſt be of Jeſus college, Oxford, though but forty 
povnde a year, but cannot hold the vicarage more 
han fix years, Here is alſo a -free-ſchool and an 
hoſpital, with other charities. Its mineral waters 


Jof the Scarborough kind, render it ſtill more famous 


and frequented, It has three annual fairs; name! 
on the ſecond Thurſday in April, Holy Thurſda 
for all ſorts of cattle, and Auguſt 5, for lambs, 
is one hundred miles weſt-by-north of London, It. 
has a market on Thurſday. "HEE TOY 1 
CHE! MIST RTV, ſee CHyYMIs TR. 5 
CHEMISE, S. (Fr. pronounced ume, in 
fortification, a wall lining a baſtion. or ditch, in: 
order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it. 25 | 
. CHEPSTOW, S. a market town of 'Monmouth-- 
ſhire, upon the river Wey, which ſoon after falls 
into the Severn, It is the ſea- port for all the town 
lying on this river and the Lug. Hither ſhips of 
good burthen can come up, and the tide runs up im- 
petuouſly as at Briſto}; . rifing , commonly to ſix and 
ſix and a half fathoms, at the wooden bridge at 
Chepſtow, which is ſeventy feet from the ' ſurface / 
of the water. when the tide is out. In January: 
1738, the water roſe here upwards of ſeyenty feet. 
Its weekly market, which is kept on Saturday, is 
well frequented for. corn, & e. but eſpecially ſwine. 
Its annual fairs are on Friday in Whitſun- week, for 
horned cattle, day ſeennight after St. Luke October 
18 3. both theſe for horned cattle; It lies twelve miles 
ſouth. of Monmouth. Two miles ſcom Cheftow is. 
the famous. paſſage over the Severn, on this fide 


Yo" 
q 


| called Beachley, and on the other Auſt. Here begins 


Offa's Dyke, which paſſes through Radnorſhire, 
Flintſhire, and ſo to the river of Dee, which parts 
Wales from Cheſhire,, 

TT CHE/QUER.,. 
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CHE 
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ter wards travelled, and at his return entered himſelf | 


in the Inner Temple, where he ſtudied the munici- 
pal laws of England. Being taken notice of at court, 
he became page to king Edward III. gentleman of 
the privy-council, and afterwards ſhield-bearer to 
the king, who alſo granted him ſeveral other favours, 
by whieh means he became exceeding rich, having 
almoſt one thouſand. pounds per annum, a vaſt eſtate 
for thoſe times. He ſided with the duke of Lan- 
_ Caſter, the chief inſtrument of his riſe, and eſpouſed 
the party of Wickliffe, when ſome commotions be- 
ing raiſed in the city of London, he was obliged to 
fly to Hainault, whence his neceſſities forced him to 
return to England, where he was ſeized by the king's 
order, and impriſoned : but at laſt he made a frank 
confeſſion of the whole affair, which procured him 
his pardon, He did not for ſome time recover the 
ſhock which this gave him; and his circumſtances 
being reduced to the loweſt degree of poverty, and 
his intereſt at court ruined, he retired to Wood- 
| Rock, to enjoy the calm pleaſures of a ſtudious ſafety; 
but the duke of Lancaſter at laſt ſurmounting his 
troubles, and marrying Chauncer's wife's. ſiſter, our 
poet's ſon became a lie te moſt of the nobility, and 
to ſeveral of the kings of England, for he had ſome 
grants conferred upon him by the king, but was de- 
prived of them again at the Revolution in favour of 
Henry IV. ſon of the duke of Lancaſter; but while 
he was endeavouring to recover freſh grants, he died 


on the 25th of October, 1400, The moſt admired. 


of his poems are, his Knight's Tale, and his Can- 
r - 
To CHA'W, V. A. (taten, Teut.) to cut meat 
or food into ſmall pieces by a frequent action of the 
teeth. Figuratively, to endeavour to ſurmount a 
difficult point. To ſee a jury chaw, the prickles 
of unpalatable law.” Day. © $43 2% 
.CHA'WDRON, S. in its primary ſenſe, a large 
meaſore, In its ſecondary, the entrails or maw of 
a. beaſt. “ A tyger's chatwdron.” SHA. 
CHE'AP, Adj. to be purchaſed with little money; 
of ſmall value, or worth. Sometimes. ufed as a re- 
Jative term to ſhow that the intrinſic value of a com- 
| _ is equal, if not greater, than the price given 
or it. | 1111 
To CHE APEN, V. A. to bargain for, or aſk the 
price of a commodity. To endeavour to purchaſe 
a thing at a leſs price than the ſeller firſt aſks for it. 
Figuratively, to leſſen the value of a thing. 
CHE APLV, Adv. at a very low price or rate; 
with very little money. . 
CHE APNESS, . 0 
only that a thing js purchaſed with little money, but 
likewiſe that its intrinſic worth is equal to, if not 
greater, than the price given for it. 
CHE'AR, S. See dal 3 1 .. 
To CHE'AT, V. A. (pronounced chest, from 
cetta, Sax.) to deceive or impoſe upon by ſpecious 
pretences; to- deffaud à perſon of his property by 


ſome axtifice of low cunning; 


—— ——ͤ—— 


. a relative term · implying not 


| 


— 
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prive people of their properties. 


ſtop ſhort by 


' 
{ 


CHE AT, S. a fraud, or impoſture 1 
perſon is deceived, impoſed upon, or deprived of his 
property. A perſon who impoſes on others by ſpe- 
cious pretences, and deſrauds them of their pro- 
erty. 5 r ee en ee 
CHEA'TER, 8. (from cheat, and er, of wer, 
Sax. a man) one who practiſes ſraud in order to de- 


To CHECK, V. A. (from eches, Fr.) to reſtrain. 
or repreſs the craving of any appetite. To ſtop a. 
thing in motion. Figuratively, to chide, or reprove 
a perſon in ſuch manner as to make him decline the 
proſecution of a deſign, or ſo as to damp any little: 
pride or vanity he may promiſe himſelf from his. 
ſucceſs. In commerce, to compare the flouriſhed 
or ornamented part of a draught or bank bil}, with 
that which remains in the book from whence it was. 
cut. To examine an account of another, by a pri- 
vate one kept * a perſon's ſelf, Uſed neuterly, to 

urprize. To interfere, to claſh, to 
have a great reſtraint, uſed with the particles with 
or upon. If love checkonce with buſineſs,” BAc. 
& It checks too ſtrong upon me. Dp. 
CHECK, S. ({chach, Tent.) a reftraint, diſap- 
pointment, repulſe, curb, reproof. Figuratively, 2 
flight. In commerce, a piece of paper with one end 
of it adorned with flouriſhes, whieh when cut out of 
a book, are generally divided to prevent forgery, and 
uſed in drawing draughts for money on bankers, and 
in bank bills. A counter cypher of a bank bill. 
An account kept privately to examine that which is 
kept with a banker; or public office. . A perſon who 
examines any account; | Clerk of the che, has the 
management of the accounts relating to the pay of 
the yeomen of the guard, &c, Clerk of the check-in 
any of his majeſty's dock yards, is one who keeps 
accounts of the entry and 8 of men, their 
wages, &e. Check, in falconry, is when a hawk. 
leaves her proper game to purſue other birds,' which 
crofs her in her flight. A kind*of linen with blue 
ſtripes croſfing each other; uſed by ſailors for ſhirts, , 
&c. and by women of the lower claſs for aprons. 


b 
To CHE'CKER, or CHE'QUER, V. A: (from. 


echtes, Fr.) to vary with different colours, like 2 
cheſs. board. To variegate. Figuratively, to di- 


verſify with different ſtates of- proſperous or unſuc · 
ceſsful cireumſtan ces. 


CHE'CKER, CHECKER WNOREK, S. any 
thing painted · in ſquares, with different colours, like 
a cheſs- board! Work whoſe colours change alter-- 
nately, like. thoſe of the ſquares: in a cheſs-board; 
or on the door-poſts of a public-houſe. | 


= CHEEK, 8. (reeca, Sax.) the feſſiy parts of the 


fide of: the faes below the eye. Uſed by mechanics 
to expreſs ſuch parts of cheir works or tools as 

J - 5 7 ee, 

of two parts, parallel to and reſembling each other. 

The cheets of a grate, are flat plates of iron ſtanding 
perpendicular, and ſerving to confine or enlarge the 


dimenſions of a+ fire, Chee, on board Chip, are 
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two principal parallel and perpendicular pieces, 
which ſuſtain the head, ſhelves and winter. Cheek- 
Noth is the hinder tooth, or that which is ſituated 
behind the tuſk- or dog's-tooth; the grinders. ** The 
chcek-teeth of a great lion.“ Joel i. 6. 1455 

CHEER, S. (cbere, Fr. chara, Span.) proviſions 
ſor an entertainment; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits, 
which rejoices the mind, and in a manner glitters on 
the face. Good cheer ſignifies courage or fortitude of 
mind to ſuſtain troubles without being dejected. 
« And they were all of good cheer.” Acts xxvii. 36. 


To CHE'ER, V. A. to inſpire with courage, 


to animate, or incite, To raiſe the drooping hopes 
bk one in a ſtate of dejection, inſpire him with ala- 

ctity, and revive him with comfort. To make joy- 
ful, to gladden, beautifully, applied to inanimate 
things. © Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſert 
cheers,” Pope, Uſed neuterly, to grow gay, or 
lively, joined with the particle up. ** At ſight of 
thee my gloomy Soul cheers up,” PuiLLIPs, 

CHE'ERER, S. the perſon or thing which com- 
municates joy, revives a perſon from a ſtate of de- 
jection, or comforts. in diſtreſs. . , 1 
CHE'ERFUL, Adj. that which abounds in 
gaity, life, and ſpirits. That which has the appear- 
ance of joy and lightſomeneſs. A merry heart 
maketh a chearful countenance.” Prov. xv. 13. 


CHE'ERFULNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 


clouded by deſpair, and undamped by dejection. 
Alactity, n uf s ord aro wes watt aacht 
 CHE'ERLESS, Adj. an abſence of joy or gaiety; 
fad, dejected, or comſortleſs, on account of the preſ- 
ſure of ſome calamity. : 8 | 
CHE'ERLY, Adv. in a gay, cheerful, joyous 
manner. Cheerly rouſe the ſleeping morn.” MiLT, 
_ CHE'ERY, Adj. gay, joyful, or communicating 
pleaſure and gaiety, | 75 3 
CHE'ESE, S. (ſe, Sax. caſeus, Lat.) a food 
made of milk, curded by means of rennet, ſqueezed 
dry in a preſs, and hardened by time. When new, 
it loads the ſtomach, on account of its moiſture and 
viſcidity, but when of a tolerable age, will contri- 
bute to digeſt other food by the ſalts, with which it 
abounds, The art of making this neceſſary food, 
was, according to Pliny, introduced into this iſland 
by the Romans. The beſt reputed is that of Glou- 
ceſterſhire and Cheſhire, though it muſt be noted that 


un 


Cheddar cheeſe, is by-all judges reckoned equal to 
Parmeſan, and that the ſize of the cheeſes made there 


is ſo great that a man can but juſt hand one of them 
ip table. 
cheeſe, made by intimately mixing th 
of certain as ſage, mint, Ke. 
before it is faſhioned into a cheeſe. 


4. 


CHE'ESE-CAKE, S. in paſtry, is made of ſoft 


curds, butter, and ſugar, baked. - 
CHE'ESE MONGE 


pieces of timber put on each fide of a maſt to 
ſtrengthen it. The cheeks of a printing preſs, are 


There is. likewiſe a kind of medicated 
expreſſed juice 
with the curd, . 


R, S. one who deals in heeſe; | 


n 


in London, the ſelling of butter is likewiſe united 
to it as a branch of the ſame trade. | 

- CHE'ESY, Adj. having the nature, qualities, 
| ar ae of og 11 1 
 CHELMSFORD, S. the county town of Eſſex, 
where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands in a pleaſant” 
valley, at the junction of two rivers, namely, the 
Chelmer, whence it has its name, and the Cann. 
It has a good free- ſchool, and a county goal on the 
river, lately rebuilt. The carriers and paſſengers to 
and from London are its chief ſupport. Its weekly 
market is held on Friday, and it has two annual 
fairs; on May 12, and November 12, which are 
remarkable for cattle. Near the town is a hand- 
ſome ſeat of the earl of Fitzwalter, Chelmſ- 


ford lies twenty- nine miles north-eaſt of London. 


The members for the county of Eflex are elected 
here, It is a handſome clean town. Several houſes 
have lately been pulled down to make room for en- 


| larging the priſon, Lat. 51 deg, 52 min. N. Long. 


20 min. E. 1 
CHELTENHAM, S. a market - town of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Here is a handſome church, with aiſles, 
a ſpire, and a good ring of bells, whoſe miniſter 
muſt be of Jeſus college, Oxford, though but forty 
pavnde a year, but cannot hold the vicarage more 
han fix years, Here is alſo a free-ſchool and an 
hoſpital, with other charities, Its mineral waters- 
of the Scarborough kind, render it ſtill more famous 
and frequented. It has three annual fairs; namely, 
on the ſecond Thurſday in April, Holy Thurſday, . 
for all ſorts of cattle, and Auguſt 5, for lambs, : 
is one hundred miles weſt-by-north of London, It. 
a market on Thurſday. | | CE 
CHE/MISTRY, ſee CHyYmisTRY.. | 
CHEML' SE, S. (Fr. pronounced ume, in 
fortification, a wall lining a baſtion. or ditch, in 
order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it. 
CHEPSTOW, S. a market town of 'Monmouth-- 
ſhire, upon the river Wey, which . ſoon” after falls 
into the Severn, It is the ſea- port for all the town 
lying on this river and the Lug. Hither ſhips of 
good burthen can come up, and the tide runs up im- 
petuouſly as at Briſto}; . riſing commonly to ſix and 
ſix and a half fathoms, at the wooden bridge at 
Chepſtow, which is ſeventy feet from the ' ſurface : 
of the water. when the tide is out. In January: 
1738, the water roſe here upwards of ſeventy feet. 
Its weekly market, which is kept on Saturday, is 


well frequented for. corn, &. but eſpecially ſwine, . 
Its annual fairs are on Friday in Whitſun-week, for 
horned cattle, day ſe ennight after St. Luke October 


183 both theſe for horned cattle: It lies twelve miles 


ſouth. of Monmouth. Two miles ſcom Cheftow is 
the famous. paſſage over the Severn, on this fide 
called Beachley, and on the other Auſt. Here begins 
Offa's Dyke, which paſſes through Radnorſhire, 
Flintſhire, and ſo to the river of Dee, which parts 
Wales from Cheſhire, . 

Mo eee CHE'QUER.,. 
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It is twenty-ninc miles weſt-by-north from London, | 
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"CHE'QUER, S. See Cntcken. 

To CHE'RISH, V. A. (cherir, Fr.) to nouriſh 
or promote the growth of a thing from an infant and 
infirm ſtate, to one of ſtrength and maturity. Fi- 
N to help; to encourage; to prdtect, 

elter and nouriſh. | | | | 

'CHERVSHER, S. one who protects, encourages, 
and contributes to the growth of a thing from its 
infirm ſtate, to one of ſtrength. „ 


CHE RISTIMEN T, S. ſupport, encouragement, 


nouriſhment, “ That rich | 
ment ſupports, &c.“ SEN SER. Not in uſe at pre- 
ſent, though we have no better word in its ſtead. 
CHE'RRY, S. (ceriſe, Fr, ceraſum, Lat.) in 

zardening, a fruit-tree, with ſhining leaves, its fruit 

rows on long pedicles, is roundifh, or heart-fhaped; 
though included by Linnzus under the genus of 
prunis or plum, yet they can neirher be ingrafted 
on each other: it is ſuppoſed to have been firſt 
brought into Europe by Luccutlus from Ceraſus, a 
city of Pontus, in the year 680 of Rome, and about 
120 years afterwards, i. e. A. D. 55, was introduced 
into this iſland. In pharmacy, there is a ſimple 
water drawn from the ſtones of this fruit, which is 
reputed aſtringent. 1 þ Dada 

* » Adj. roſembling à cherry in colour, 

re 0 4 : SPE: 

CHER TSE, S. a town of Surry, where there 
js a bridge over the Thames, From this place the 
bones of king * VI. was removed by kin 
Henry VII. to Win: 

the celebrated poet 


Cowley, where he died. This 


place maintains itſelf Een by making of malt, 


which is carried in barges to London. It lies ten 
miles from Kingſton, and twenty-two from London. 
Tts weekly market is on Wedneſday, and its annual 
fairs on the firſt Monday in Lent, far horſes, cattle, 
and hops, May x4, for the two former articles, and 
October 6, for theſe and hogs. | 
CHERUB, S. (252 the plural, 29559 chertdbim, 
Heb.) a celeſtial ſpirit, in the order of angels placed 
next to the Seraphim ; in ſcripture variouſly deſcribed 
under the ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, &c. 
and compoſed of all of them. | | 
CHE'RUBIC, S. angelic, or partaking of the 
nature of a cherub, | | | 
. CHE'RUBIN, Adj. like a cherub, heavenly, an- 
gelical. Her cherubin look.” SHAK. Seldom uſed. 


. 


CHE'RVIL, S. (cæreplyllum, Lat.) is ranged by 


Linnæus in the ſecond ſect. of his fifth claſs. 
To CHE'RUP, V. N. (from cheer up) to make a 
noiſe by drawing in the air through the lips, after 
they are drawn into a kind of circle, in order to en- 
courage any beaſt, or to ſet a ſong bird a finging. 
CHESHAM, S. a market-town of Buckingham 


It has a market on Wedneſdays, and three fairs; on 
April 20, July 22, and September 28, for cattle, 


It lies twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Ayleſbury, 


and dear chers/h- 


4 


| 
or; and it was the Wee of | 
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* 
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ESHIRE, S. a county of. England, b — 


on the north by Lancaſhire, from Whieli it is parted 
by the river Merſey; on the north-eaſt corner by 


Yorkſhire, on the eaſt by Stafford ſhire and . 
thire, on the ſouth by Shropſhire and the-river Dee; 


| on the weſt by Denbighſhire and Flintſhire, and on 


the north-eaſt by St. George's Channel, where it 
forms a kind of 


Toarket-towns, beſides Cheſter ' dne hundred and 
feven only have churches; the reſt are chapelties 
The matket-towns are Nantwich, ' Middlewich, 


| Northwich, Macclegficld, Congleton, Frodſham, 


Stockport, Sandbich,Altringham, Malpas, and Knots» 
ford. It is à county palatine, and till enjoys ſome 
of its ancient privileges, it having the palatine courts 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice kept at Cheſter, 
1t ſends four members to parliament; two for the 
county, and two for. the city. The rivers are the 
Dee, which riſing from two mountains in North- 
Wales, firſt runs eaſt, and then north to Cheſter, 
and from thence proceeds to the ſea. The Weaver 
riſes in Shropſhire, and falls in the æſtuary of Mer. 
ſey. The Merſey is the northern boundary of the 
county, and falls into the ſea. The Dee abounds 
with falmon and trouts. The air of this county is 
healthy, and the country level, except on the 


ders of Stafferdſhire and Derbyſhire, where it is 


. hilly. The foil is generally fruitful, and the farmers 


keep it in heart by manuring it with marl, of which 
they have two ſorts, white and red. The vaſt quan 
tity of cheeſe made in this county, is-a — that 
there is a great deal of paſture land wherein they keep 
their cows. There are likewiſe meres, lakes, 
and pools, in which there are carp, tench, bream, 
eels, &c. The chief commodities are cheeſe, falt, 
and mill-ſtones. The ſalt is made from the watet 
of ſalt-ſprings at the Witches. 
 CHE'SS, S. {echece, Fr.) a game played with little 
round pieces of wood on a board divided into 64 
ſquares, each fide having eight noblemen and, as 
many pawns which are to.be moved or ſhifted into 
the different ſquares according to the laws of the 
game, The antiquity of this game is ſo great, that 
it is not poſſible to trace its invention. Among the 
Chineſe, it makes a conſiderable part of the educa- 
tion of their daughters, and ſeems to be as necellary 
a qualification as dancing among Europeans. 
CHE'ST, S. a large ſtrong wooden box, greater 
than a trunk, uſed for keeping cloaths, linen, &c. 
The cavity of a human body * the neck to the 
belly called the breaft, or ſtemach. A cheſt of 
drawers, isa wooden frame which contains ſeveral 
drawers placed above each other. F 
To CHE'ST, V. A. to place in a cheſt. Wants 
authority. 5 5 
CHESTER, S8. the capital of Cheſhire, is of à 
quadrangular form, and is ſutrounded with 3 


peninſula. It is forty-five miles in 
length, and twenty-five in breadth, containing eleven 
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a) points. It is 4 September 27, for cheeſe, onions, and pedlary, and | 
about two miles in compaſs, and contains nine pariſh November 25, for cattle, ſheep, and pedlary. Its | 
| | ral. . The caſtle ſtands free-ſchool, reckoned the moſt conſiderable. in the | 
on the ſouth - ſide of the EI Rn is a noble and ſtately | north of England, ſends great numbers of ſtudents 
building, having a tower bearing the name of Julius | particularly to Cambridge. It gives title of earl to i 
Czar, and a hall where the palatine court and aſſizes | a branch of the Stanhope family. It lies twenty- 
zre kept, twice a year, with commodious rooms for | three miles north of Derby town, and 147 north- 
the. reception and lodging of the judges of aſſize; | eaſt of London. nt 
as alſo a convenient hall for the prince's exchequer CHE'VALIER, S. (Fr.) a knight, In heraldry, 
ct. Th | a horſeman armed at all points, or in compleac 
or rows, as the inhabitants call them, under which | armour... D 
there are ſhops, and. through which one may walk | CHE VAL DE FRIS E, S. (pronounced ſhevüul 
dry in rainy weather. The city is governed by a | de Freeze, Fr. a Frieſland: horſe, becauſe invented in 
mayor, two ſheriffs, twenty-four. aldermen, a town- | thoſe parts; the plural chevaux de friſe) in fortifica- 
| tion, a piece of timber traverſed with. wooden ſpikes, 
has two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and five or ſix feet long, pointed with iron, uſed for 
three fairs, one on khe laſt Thurſday, in February, | ſtopping up breaches, or ſecuring any avenue from 
for cattle ; and the other two on July 5, and Octo- | the enemies cavalry, . .' RT PL 
ber 10, for Iriſh linen cloth, hardware, drapery CHE'VERIL, S. (cheureuil, Fr.) a kid; figura- 
goods, Mancheſter manufactures, hops, and cattle, | tively, kid leather. . ſtretching like kid 
This city and Holyhead are the two great thorough- | leather, © Your ſoft. cheveril conſcience,” SHAK, 
fares for Ireland. It is one hundred and eight-two | Obſolete, © - r | 
| CHEV'RON, S. (F r.)in heraldry, one of the ho- 
deg. II n 3 1 ark; ordinaries repreſenting two rafters of a houſe 
T, CHESNUT-TREE, S. (ca/tanea, } joine ane ſo as to form an angle, and is the 
Lat.) in botany, It is ranged by Linnæus, in the 8th | ſymbol of protection. Per chevron is when the field 
ſect. of his 21ſt claſs, It ſhould be propagated both on | is divided only by two ſingle lines, riſing from the 
account of its beauty, ſhade, and timber, which is | two baſe points, 2nd meeting in a point above, lie 
reckoned equal in value to the beſt oak, and in ſome the chevron ;. this is termed party per chevron. . 
caſes ſuperior to.it, particularly: in veſſels for all kinds] To CHE W, (generally pronounced. chaw. See 
of liquor, which it gives the leaſt taſte to of any wood | CHAw) to bite or grind meat into ſmall pieces be- 
whatever, and. when well ſeaſoned will never ſhrink | tween the teeth, proper for ſwallowing, Figura- 
or increaſe in its bulk. It is very valuable for con- | tively, to meditate, ruminate or revolve in the mind. 
veying water under ground, as it endures longer | ©© Chewing revenge.” Prior, Neutecly, to revolve 
than elm, or any other wood; on this account it is | often in the thoughts, to ruminate or meditate upon. 
uſed for mill timber, and water- works. It makes] Old politicians chew on . wiſdom. paſt.” Pops. 
the beſt ſtakes ang poles for paliſadoes, or pediments, | ** Chew upon this. Smax. 3 
and hops; js proper for columns, CHICA'NE, or CHICANRY, S. (Fr.) in law, 
tables, cheſts, chairs, bealteads, and is much coyeted | the art of protracting a cauſe hy frivolous objections, 
both by the carpenter and joiner. Figuratively, | and impoſing both on judges and jury by quirks and 
applied to colour, it ſignifies a brown, or that which | artful diſtinions. n the ſchools, the uſe of ſo- 
is like the colour of the ſhell of a cheſnur. I dhiſms, diſtinctions and ſubtleties, in order to pro- 
CHESTERFIELD, S. a well built populous long diſputes, and obſcure the truth. Artifice. | 
| I, two o CHICA “NE, V. A. (chicaner, Fr.) to pro- 
vulets on the. ſouth fide of a hill, and north-eaſt of | ug a conteſt by artifice and ſubtleties. 
| 1 105 HIC A!NE K, S. (chicaneur, Fr.) one who makes 
of this rocky country, of conſiderable trade in lead, | uſe of quirks, ſubtleties, or any other artifice to pro- 
grocery, mercery, malting, tanning, ſtockings, Jong a conteſt, and obſcure the truth, % 

: | | HICHESTER, S. the capital city of Suſſex, is 
hamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and London; | ſurrounded with a wall, with four gates, anſwering to 
alſo with Bakewell, Tiddeſwall, Wirkſworth, Aſh- | the four cardinal points. The ſpace between the weſt 
bourne, the Peak, and welt of Derbyſhire, Cheſter, | and ſouth gates is taken up with the cathedral church 

| and the biſhop's palace. The church itſelf is not 
but its ſpire, being timber covered with lead, is | large, but neat, and has a high ſpire of good. work- 
warped all awry. Its new large market-place is well manſhip. It has five pariſh churches, and is ſeated 
ſupplied with the abovementioned commodities; and | on the little river Lavant, which waſhes it on all 1 
the market is held weekly on Saturdays. It has ſeven | ſides except the north. This city had a caſtle, which | 
annual fairs; namely, on January 25, February 28, [was afterwards. converted into a monaſtery, which is 
April 3, _ 4, for cattle, horſes, and pedlary, 2 demoliſhed, Ir is 2 by a mayor, th 
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fourteen aldermen, and a common council, and four 
Juſtices of the peace choſen out of the aldermen. It 
has two weekly markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days; and every other Wedneſday there is a market 
for cattle; It has five fairs, thoſe on May 3, Whit- 
Monday, and Auguſt 5, are for horſes and horned 
cattle; that on October 10, for horned cattle; 
and that on October 20, for horſes and horned 
cattle. It ſends two members to parliament, and is 
famous for lobſters, © It is fixty three miles ſouth- 
weft of Lendon. b 5 
CHIC'KLING VET CE, S. in botany, the /athy- 
mis. k 

CHI Ck, or CHICKEN, S. (cicen, Sax. hiecken, 
Belg.) the young of a fowl, or hen. The tender 
proviſion made for theſe animals in the egg before 
they are hatched, by the white, and juſt as they are 
going to burſt their confinement, by a part of the 


'yolk's being incloſed in their belly, which ſerves 


them for nouriſhment, till they are grown ftrong 
enough to pick meat, claims our wonder, and gives 
us fuch an inftance of paternal care of the Deity, as 
muſt throw a new light on the tender title we addrefs 
him by, when we call him, Our Father which art 
atively, for a word 
of tenderneſs, implying that the perſon may, on ac- 
count of his inability, claim our affiſtance, and by 
reafon of his innocence merit our tendereſt affection. 
Sometimes it is uſed for a perfon not arrived to the 


years of maturity, and void of experience. Stella | 
is no chichen.“ SWIFT. : 


CHICKEN-HEARTED, Adj. timorous : cow- 
ardly. | | | 


CHIC'KEN-POX, S. in medicine, a ſpecies of 


the ſmall-pox, but the puſtules are not ſo large, ap- 
pear to the number of five or fix, or twenty at moſt 
on the face, very few on the body; the patient is 


very little indiſpoſed either before, at, or after their 
appearance, and if a grown perfon, ſcarce confined 


within doors by them. 


'CHI/CKLING, S. a ſmall or young chicken. 


_ CHI'CK-WEED, S. (ciccen meta, Sax.) in bo- 
tany, a trailing kind of a weed, much uſed by bird 
breeders, and of fervice in hard ſwellings of the 
dreaſ}, occaſioned by milk. | 
To CHFDE, V. A. (preter rhide, participle 
paſſive chid, or ebiuden :) to reprove with fome degree 
of warmth and anger for faults. © Ch:de him for 
faults.” SHaKk., Todrive away by rebukes or re- 
proof; uſed with from. Chia me from the bat- 
tle.” SuAk. To blame or find fault with, beau- 
tifully applied to inanimate things. Fountains, 
o'er the pebbles, chid your ſtay.” Derr Neuterly, 
to ſcold or reprove ſeverely, with at, What had 
he to do to chide at me?” Stax. To quarrel or 
be angry, uſed with the particle with. He does 
h you.” SHAK., To make a noiſe as in 
a paſſion, elegantly applied to inanimate things. 
As doth a rock againſt the chiaing flood,” Shak, 
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CHI'DER, S. one who is addidted to repraof, & 
fad of Walking TOTES CORY 
CHEF, Adj. (pronounced chef, from chef, Fr.] 
the major part, or Laren member; principal, in- 
cluding the idea of fuperior rank and activity. Main, 
_ to any end, or deſign, Extraordinary, ap- 
plied by way of diftintion or compariſon : den 
the comparative does not occur, yet it is ſometimes. 
uſed in the ſuperlative degree as a very ſtrong aſſer- 
tion of a perſon's preheminence in any quality, 
« ur eig courtier.” SHAK. Jobnſon Coppol 
this an impropriety, _ 3 : 
CHLEF, S. a commander, applied to one who 
commands an army. In chief, in law, without any 
ſuperiors. In heraldry, the upper part of an eſcut- 


f 


cheon, running actols from ſide to ſide. 


CHI EFLESS, Adv. without a chief or com- 


mander. bie armies.” Pops. | 
' CHFEFLY, Adv. generally, for the moſt or 
greateſt part, principally. 3 b 

CHUVEFTAN, S. one who commands an army. 
The head of aclan. | | 

CHFLBLAIN, S. (from chill, Sax. and blain, 
Belg.) ſmall red ſhining tumours, appearing on the 
fingers, toes, and heels, and, when breaking out on 
the heels, called kibes; ariſing from a contraction 
of the veſſels, wherein the blood circulates, by cold, 
which continuing are by the acceſſion of freſh blood 
greatly diſtended and at length burſt, Sharp recom- | 
mends warm Hungary water, or ſpirits of wine 


| camphorated as a certain remedy, if applied before 


break. 
HYLD, S. (oral chiliren, in imitation of the 
Dutch-Cild, Sax.) in its primary fignification, an in- 
fant, or perſon in its tendereſt years. The offspring. 
of a perſon. The deſcendant of a man of any age. 
«© The children of Ephraim,” 2 Cor, xxv. 7. Fi- 
guratively, one who knows only the firſt rudiments 
of any doctrine. Iſa, x. 19. x Cor. xiii. 11, thoſe | 
who are but juſt initiated into the Chriſtian religion, 
and not capable of underſtanding its. myſteries, 1 
John ii. 13. Such as are poſſeſſed with the docility 
and humility of a well ordered child. Matt. xviii. 3, 
4. In the old teſtament thoſe who are worſhippets 
of any being, and own his paternal power. The 
children of Belial.” 2 Cor. xiii. 7. In the new teſ- 
tament, believers, or thoſe who by adoption may 
call God their father, and tranſcribe his perfections 
into their lives. © Children of God.” 1 John iii. 
10. The produce, or effect, a beautiful metaphor. 
Sa Child of integrity.” SHAK. MWith-child, implies 
one that is pregnant or breeding. Let wives with 
child.“ SHAK.. | 8 2 
To CHILD, V. N. to bring or bear children. 
Figuratively, to be prolific, or fruitfol, oppoſed to 
barren. The childing autumn.“ SRAk. ; 
CHULD-BEARING, Particip. Noun, the at 
of bearing children. Pre ancy. | 


the 


 CHTLD-BED, S. a lying in; or the ſtate of a 
woman juſt after delivery. CLD 
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into the world; labour; travail; delivery. 
CHI'LDED, Adj. having a child; or 8338 A 
father. He childed.” SHARK. Not in uſe. 
CHILDERMAS-DAY, or INN'/OCENTS- 
DAY, S. the day on which Herod's maſſacre of the 
children of Jeruſalem, on account of Chriſt's birth, 
is commemorated, | 
CHI'LD-HOOD, S. (cild-had, Sax.) the ſtate 
ofa child. The interval between, infaney and youth, 
CHI'LDISH, Adj. reſembling a child in igno- 
rance, ſimplicity and trifling; fit for, and only be- 
coming a child. When I became a man, I put 
away childiſh things. 1 Cor. xii. 11. 


CHILDISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as only 


becomes a child; in a trifling, indiſereet, or inex- 
perienced manner. I „ 

CHI'/LDISHNESS, S. uſed both in a good and 
bad ſenſe ; in a bad ſenſe, want of diſcretion, know- 
ledge, experience, and gravity ; in a good dne, art- 
leſs ſimplicity, harmleſſneſs, innocency. 


CHULDLESS, Adj. without children, by being 


robbed of them by death; or denied them by bar- 


jenneſs. 


CHILDLIKE, Adj. that which is expected from, 


or reſembles the actions and ſentiments of a child. 
 CHILIFA'CTIVE, Adj. producing or forming 
chyle. _ - | 
CLI FA CTORx, Adj. that which can pro- 
duce chyle. | | 
CHILIFA'CTION, S. the act of turning or 
converting any food or ſubſtance into chyle. 
CHULL, S. (Ailigb, Belg.) cold, or that which 
ſtops the circulation of any fluid by its coldneſs. Fi- 
guratively, ſhivering with, or having the ſenſation 
of cold. Depreſſed, dejected ; diſcouraged, or ren- 
on inaftive by ſome diſappointment or terrible 
object. | 
CHI'LL, S. a ſenſation of cold; coldneſs, or 
chillneſs. | y 
To CHIVLL, V. A. to reduce from a ſtate of 
warmth to one of coldneſs. Figuratively, to ſtop 
or repreſs any motion; to diſcourage and deject; to 
blaſt or deſtroy by cold. | 
CHULLINESS, 8. cold; a ſenſation which pro- 
duces ſhivering. 
CHILLY, Adj. that which abounds in refri- 
gerating particles; that which proceeds from chill- 
neſs or cold; that which produces the ſenſation of 
cold. A chilly ſweat.” Fatrrax. 
CHULNESS, S. the ſenſation of cold, productive 


of ſhivering. The quality of producing the ſenſa- 


tion of cold. 6 
CHI'ME, S. in muſic, formerly uſed for a con- 
cord, or the ſounding of the ſame note on ſeveral in- 
ſtruments at once. In ringing, the ſounding all the 
bells of a ſteeple after one another, with all the va- 
riations in their order, that can produce muſic or an 
agreeable harmony, Applied to clocks, a kind of 


Fiodical muſic, produced by a particular apparatus I 


r * 6 


bringing a child 


i 


wherein hammers of different ſizes are put in motion, 
and play ſome tune on bells, Figuratively, harmony 
of tempers, proportion, or other relations. In poe- 
try, the ſyllable at the end of a verſe, which hag the 
fame ſound as that of the preceding one. 
To CHI'ME, V. N. to ſound a concord, to 
agree in ſound. Figuratively, to be muſica}, To 
anſwer each other, applied to relative terms. To 
wreſt a thing to a particular purpoſe, or to put fuch 
a conſtruction on a ſentiment, as to make it agree 
with our own. © Any ſect— will make all chime 
that way.” To chime in, to acquieſce in; to agree 
with. Applied to poetry, to make the concluding 
ſyllables of two verſes end with the ſame letters or 
ound, Actively, to make an agreeable found or 
. rt 6 | 
CHIME'RA, S. (chimera) figuratively, a ground- 
leſs or vain imagination, which has no foundation in 
reaſon or nature, | | | 


CHIME'RA, or CHIMZ'RA, a fabulous mon- 


the body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and 
add, that this odd beaſt was killed by Bellerophon. 
The foundation of the fable was, that in Lycia there 
was a burning mountain, or vulcano, of this name; 
that the top of this mountain was feldom without 


without goats; that ſerpents bred at the bottom, 
which was marſhy ; and that Relſerophon rendered 
the mountain habitable. By a Chimera, among the 
philoſophers, is underſtood a mere eben of the 


imagination, compoſed of ſuch contraditions and 
abſurdities as cannot poſſibly any where exiſt but in 


thought. 
CHIME/RICAL, Adj. that which is the mere 
product of fancy or imagination, and has no exiſtepcs 
in nature, Imaginary, fantaſtic, 8 
CHIME'RICALLY, Adj. in a wild, fantaſtic, 
vain manner. Without any exiſtence but in the ima- 
inations | 3 
CHUMNEY, S. (cheminte, Fr. cheminea, Span.) 
in architecture, the paſſage or funnel through 
which the ſmoak aſcends in a building. A turret᷑ or 
building at the top of a houſe thraugh which the 
ſmoak paſſes. The hearth or fire- place. Chim- 
ney-corner, is the fire-ſide, or in country places, a 
ſeat at each end of the fire-grate; uſed in familiar 
language as a place for idle and flothful perſons. 
Chimney-piece, is a compolition of certain mouldings 
ſtanding on the forefide of the jaumbs, and coming 


over the mantle-tree. | | 
CHPN, S. (einne, Sax. hin, Teut. ) the lower part 


of the face from the under lip. | 
CHINA, S. a vaſt empire in Aſia, and the moſt 


eaſtern, on that continent. It is bounded on the 


north by part of weſtern Tartary, from which it 


is ſeparated by a prodigious wall on the welt by 
Thibel and Ava, on the caſt by the ocean, and on 
the ſouth by the Chineſe ſea, Laos, and Tong-king, 
or Tonquin, It is about one thauſand two hundred 

miles 
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ſter which the poets feign to have the head of a lion, 


lions, nor the middle, which had very good graſs, 
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miles from north to ſouth, and one thouſand two 
hundred from eaſt to weſt. It is divided into fifteen 
N thoſe of Chenſi, Chanſi, and Petcheli, 
ie by the ſide of the famous wall that ſeparates ; 
China from Tartary, Thoſe of Chantong, Kiang- 
nan, Schekiang, and Fokien, are fituated on the 
coaſt of the eaſtern ſea; thoſe of Quantong, Quangſi, 
Yunnan, and Setchuen, are the bounds of the eaſt 
and weſt; and the middle is occupied by Honan, 
Huguang, Kocitchou, and Kiangſi. This remote 
and opulent country was firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe, about 250 years ago. There is no part of 
China can be ſaid to be barren ; and ſome parts are 
ſo fruitful, that they bear crops twice a year; though 
many places owe their fertility to the indefatigable 
toil of the huſbandmen : however, the mountains 

are ſo numerous, that with all their diligence, they 
have ſcarce grain enough ſor the vaſt multitudes of 
its inhabitants, Near the great river of Kiangſi is 
ſituated.the molt beautiful part of the whole empire; 
nothing can be more delightful than thoſe ſpacious 
plains, which are ſo ſmooth and level, that they 
ſeem to be the effect of art, rather than nature. 
They abound with cities and large towns, which 
have the advantage of an infinite number of canals, 
whoſe water is clear and excellent. Nor is it a 
ſmall addition to the pleaſure, to behold the vaſt 
variety of ſtately barks which are continually paſ- 
ſing backwards and forwards, The fields are culti- 
vated with a care and labour, of which none but the 
Chineſe are capable. And they are ſo fruitful, that 
in ſeveral places they yield rice twice a year, and 
frequently wheat and other grain between the two 
crops. They have variety of fruit trees, but are 
not ſo careful of their cultivation as we in Europe; 
beſides which, they have many unknown in theſe 
parts, Tea of every kind is\very well known in 
Europe, The green tea grows on a mountain of 
Kiangnan, The ſhrub on which it grows would 
run up to the height of ſeven or eight feet if not 
prevented ; but as they gather none but the leaves of 
young trees, they are renewed every four or five. 
years. The bohea-tea grows on a mountain in the 
province of Fokien, in 27 deg. 48 min. of latitude. 
Its foil is Tight, whitiſh, and ſandy, and the tree 
differs from the former in having the leaves more 
ſhort, round, and of a browniſh colour. The firſt 
tender leaves of this ſhrub are reſerved for the em- 
peror's uſe, and for prefents ; the flowers of this 
tea are of an exceſſive price. There are other ſorts 
of tea, which ſeem to derive their difference from 
the ſoil in which they grow. Another tree bears a 
fruit which yields an excellent oil. It is not unlike 
the bohea tree ſhrub, but larger. The flowering 
trees and ſhrubs are very numerous, as well odori- 
-ferous as otherwiſe. The principal medicinal plant. 
brought to us is rhubarb, which grows in the pro- 
vinces of Setchuen and Chenſi. The ginſeng of 


which the jeſuits told ſuch wonders, is now found 


in Maryland, and is, ſent into the Weſt Indies, The 
Chineſe are generally of a moderate Nature, and are 
very fond of corpulehey; have broad faces, black 
hair, thin-beards, ſmall black eyes, and ſhort noſes, 
T hey formerly wore their own hair tied in a bundle 
on the top of their heads; but the Tartars, to 
their great mortification, will not now permit them 
to wear more than one lock. Their complexion is 
tawny in the ſouth parts, but in the north they arc 
tolerably clear, The women are remarkable for 


their litile feet, which are made ſo by being bound 


hard when little children, and thus kept from growing. 
The men wear a cap on their heads, in ſhape like 


a bell; and on their bodies a veſt tied with a ſaſh, 


over which they put a looſe gown, with wide ſhort 
ſleeves, which does mot hang ſo low as the veſt. On 
their legs they have ſilk boots, quilted with cotton, 
In the ſouthern parts, when they are at home, they 
throw off all their dreſs but a pair of drawers, and 
appear as naked as the common people about the 
ſtreets, The women have nothing on their heads, 
but wear their hair in a roll, faſtened with a bodkin ; 
the reſt is divided into two locks, which fall down 
on the neck. They wear a veſt and a gown as the 
men do, but the ſleeves are very wide and long. 
They have embroidered filk ſhoes, in which they 
ſtrangely hobble along, which prevents their gadding 
abroad, The men. wear fans when they appear 
abroad. Their language has not the leaf affinity 
with any other; for, contrary to all others, it con- 
ſiſts only of monoſyllables. They have no letters 
in the world, but have a peculiar mark or character 
for every word; theſe are about eighty thouſand in 
number, and have different ſignifications according 
as they are pronounced. Their forms of falu- 
tation are very ceremonious, as well as their viſits, 
and would be thought very diſagreeable and tedious 
in theſe parts of the world ; and yet they never puſl 
off their caps, for they reckon it a great indecency 
to ſhew their head. TT hey have, or may have more 
wives than one, and they make a great feaſting 
when one of them is taken home. Their common 
diet is rice, pulſe, roots, and garden-ſtuff; and as for 
animals there are none that come amiſs, nor do they 
ſcruple to eat, but are rather fond of, any creature that 
dies naturally. wm are eſteemed as a great dainty, 
and they have butchers that deal-in dogs-fleſh only. 
Horſe-fleſh is alſo very much liked. Cats, ſnakes, 
rats, frogs, &c. when they can get them, go down 
very freely, They uſe neither cloth, napkins, knives, 
forks, or ſpoons, but two little ebony or other 
wooden-ſticks, with which they take up their meat 
very dextrouſly. There are in the empire of China, 
one thouſand five hundred and eighty-one cities, 
whereof one hundred and ſeventy-three are of the 
firſt rank, two hundred and thirty-five of the ſecond, 
and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy three of 
the third; beſides innumerable leſſer towns and vil- 
lages, many as large as Cities, two 2 by 
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hundred and 
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twenty-one fortified places and citadels, 


beſules three thoufand forts on both ſides the great 
wall, and three thouſand towers for the watch and 


centties. All the cities throughout the empire are 
nearly alike, being chiefly ſquare, and ſurrounded 
with high walls, with towers, and ſometimes ſur- 
rounded with ditches, The trade of China con- 
ſiſts in gold, filver, precious ſtones, porcelain or 
China ware, ſilks, cotton, ſpice, rhubarb, and other 
goods, teas, varniſhed works, and the like. The 
great wall is a very remarkable work, and is ſaid to 
be built near two thouſand years ago, to prevent the 
invaſion of the Tartars. It is one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy miles long, from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high, and broad enough for five or 
{ix horſemen to travel on a-breaſt, People of con- 


. dition cauſe their tombs to be built and their coffins to 
de provided in their life-time; and there are few 


families of note that have not particular burying 
places, whither they are brought, though they die 
at ever ſo great à diſtance from home. But 
they are never buried within the walls of à city, nor 
is the corps of a perſon who dies in the country ever 
ſuffered to be brought into a town, | 
| CHIUN-COUGH, S. in medicine, a violent dry 
cough, affecting children, even to a danger of ſuf- 
focation, It is generally cured by bleeding and 
balſamics. 3 | 

_ CHINE, S. (cbhinon, Fr.) the part of the back, 
containing the ſpine or back bone. In butchery, 
mne back bones of a beaſt cut out ſo as to contain 
ſome fleſh, which is in great eſteem with epicures. 

To CHUNE, V. A. to cut into chines; to ſplit 
along the back bone, 3 | 

CHI'NK, S. (cinan, Sax.) a narrow gape, or 
opening, whereby the contact of the parts of a 
thing is diſſolved; a ſmall or narrow opening length- 
wile, | 

To CHINK, V. A. to make money or pieces 
ef any metal found by ſhaking them together. Neu- 
terly, to make a found by being ſhook together, 
To break in clifts or gape, applied to ground. 

CHINKY, Adj. full of narrow holes, gapes, 

or clifts, 
_ CHINTS, S. a fine cloth manufactured of 
cotton in the Eaſt Indies, generally printed with 
lively and durable colours. | 

CHUVOPPINE, S. (pronounced choppin, chapin, 
Span.) a very high ſhoe, formerly worn by ladies. 
e Walked always in chioppines.” SHAK, Not in 
uſe, Hence the vulgar expreſſion, a chopping boy, 
for one of a large fize. 5 

To CHIP, V. A. to cut wood into ſmall pieces. 
To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, applied to bread. 
_ CHIP, S. (yp, Sax.) a ſmall piece of wood ſe- 
parated from a larger, by a bill or cutting tool. Any 
imall piece cut off from a larger. 

CHIPPENHAM, S. a corporate and good 
2 of Wiltſhire, It is governed by a 
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thoroughfare to 


bailiff, and twelve burgeſſes, and returns two mem- 


bers to parliament. - It is & populous well built 
place; has a bridge of ſixteen arehes over the Avon, 
with a handſome church. The principal manufac- 
ture here is cloth, but its ehſef ſupport ariſes from 
its market, which is held on Saturday; and its 
thoroughfare for carriers and horſemen, between 
London and Briſtol. It has a charity- ſchool for 
twenty-four boys, Its annual fairs are, May 6, 
June 11, October 18, and November 30, for 
horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, and horſes. , Weſt- 
mead, in its neighbourhood;' js noted for horſe- 
races; and its foreſt was anciently famous, as the 
place itſelf was the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon 


kings, particularly Alfred. 


H'IPPING, S. the action of cutting off ſmall. 
pieces from timber or other matter. Figuratively, a 
ſmall piece. 13 * os 5 2 

CH'IPPING, S. commonly - ch 


99 


with two principal ſtreets, one of which is well 
built, and full of inns. Its church is a fair ſtruc- 
ture, with a handſome ſteeple. - In the neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral mills for paper and corn, When 
the wheat is ground at the Jatter, it is ſent te 
Marlow, and put on board barges for London. Its 
weekly market is on Friday, and annual fairs Sep- 
tember 25, for hiring of ſervants, In 1724 near 
this place was diſcovered a roman pavement, nine 
feet ſquare, with ſtones of various colours, the 
largeſt of which were no broader than the face of 
a die. | | 
CH/IPPING-NORTON, S. a market-town of 
Oxfordſhire, governed by two bailiffs. Roman 
coins are frequently ſound in this neighbourhood. 
Its church is a good building, in which are monu- 
ments, with the arms of ſeveral merchants on braſs 
plates, as ſhew it muſt have been once a town of 
great trade, Its weekly market is on Wedneſday, 
and has ſeven annual fairs; namely, March 7, 
May 6, laſt Friday in May, July 18, September 5, 
November 8, and laſt Friday in November, for 
horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe, It lies ſeventy- 
four miles from London, It is a ſtraggling town, 
ſeated on the ſide of a hill, near a ſmall rivulet. 
_ CHIPPING-ONGAR, S$S. a market-town of 
Eſſex, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from High-Ongar. 
Here are two charity-ſchools for twenty-ſix boys, 
and twelve girls. Its weekly market is held on Sa- 
turday, and annual fair on September 30, for ſmall 
ware, It lies twenty-four miles from London. 
CH'IPPING-SODBURY, S. a borough of 
Glouceſterſhire, governed by a mayor, being a great 
Briſtol; it is full of inns. It has 
4+L - 2 a good 
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China from Tartary, Thoſe of Chantong, Kiang- 
nan, Schekiang, and Fokien, are ſituated, on the 
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and opulent country was firſt diſcovered by the Por- 
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Tituated.the molt beautiful part of the whole empire; 
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Cbineſe are capable, And they are ſo fruitful, that 
' In ſeveral places they yield rice twice a year, and 


| Kiangnan, The ſhrub on which it grows would 


tender leaves of this ſhrub are reſerved for the em- 
peror's uſe, and for preſents; the flowers of this 
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the bohea tree ſhrub, but larger. The flowering 
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ie by the ſide of the famous wall that ſeparates .; 
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and the middle is occupied by Honan, 
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bout 250 years ago. There is no part of 
China can be ſaid to be barren; and ſome parts are 
toil of the huſbandmen: how: r, the mountains 


have ſcarce grain enough ſor the vaſt multitudes of 
its inhabitants, Near the great river of Kiangſi is 


nothing can be more delightful than thoſe ſpacious 
plains, which are ſo ſmooth and level, that they 


ſeem to be the effect of art, rather than nature. | 


They abound with cities and large towns, which 
Have the advantage of an infinite number of canals, . 
whoſe water is clear and excellent. Nor is it a. 


very fond. 
haic, thin-beards, ſmall black eyes, and Mort noſes, 
They formerly wore. their own hair tied in a bundle 
on the top of their heads; but the 0 
their great mortification, will not now permit them 
eaſt ] to wear more than ene lock. Their complexion 1$ 


ſmall addition to the pleaſure, to behold the vaſt. 
variety of ſtately barks which are continually paſ- | 
ſing. backwards and forwards, The fields are culti- 
vated with a care and labour, of which none but the 


frequently wheat and other grain between the two 
crops. . They. have variety of fruit trees, but are 
ot ſo careful of their cultivation as we in Europe; 
beſides which, they have many unknown in theſe | 
arts, Tea of every kind is very well known in 
Furepe. The green tea grows on a mountain of 


run up to the height of ſeven or eight feet if not 

revented; but as they gather none but the leaves of 
young trees, they are renewed every four or five. 
years, The bohea-tea grows on a mountain in the 
province of ;Fokien, in 27 deg. 48 min. of latitude. 
Its foil is Tight, whitiſh, and ſandy, and the tree 
"differs from the former in having the leaves more 
ſhort, round, anil of a browniſh colour. The firſt 


tea are of an exceſſive price, There are other ſorts 
of tea, which ſeem to. derive their difference from 
the ſoil in which they grow. Another tree bears a 
fruit which yields an excellent oil. It is not unlike 
trees and ſhrubs are very numerous, as well odori- 
-ferous as otherwiſe. "The principal medicinal plant 
brought to us is rhubarb, which grows in the pro- 
vinces of Setchuen and Chenſi. The ginſeng of 


which the jeſuits told fuch wonders, is now found 


— 


e en e 
one thouſand two in Maryland, ind i fent into the Weſt Indies, The 
4 Chineſe de of a moderate ſtatute, and are 

o 


corpulebey ; have broad faces, black 


Tartars, to 


Ir 22 


0 1 I " 4 , 


tawny in the ſouth parts, but in the north they are 
tolerably clear. The women are, . for 


their litile feet, which are made ſo by being bound 


hard when little children, and thus kept from growing, 
The men wear a cap dn their. heads, in ſhape li 
| a. bell; and on their bodies a veſt tied with a ſaſh, 


over which tliey pat a looſe gowns with wide ſhort 
ſleeves,” which does not hang ſo low as the veſt. "On 


their legs they have ſilk boots, quilted with cotton. 


In the ſouthern parts, when they are at-home, th 
throw off all their dreſs but a pair of drawers, 2 | 
appear as naked as the common people about the 
ſtreets, . The women have nothing on, their heads, 
but wear their hair in a roll, faſtened with a zodkin 
the reſt is divided into two locks, which fall dow! 
on the neck. They wear a, veſt and a gown as the 
men do, but the ſleeves are very wide and long. 
They have. embroidered filk ſhoes, in which they 
ſtrangely hobble along, which prevents their gadding 
abroad, The men. wear fans when. they. appear 
abroad. Their language has not the leaft affinii 
with any other; for, contrary.to all others, it co. 
ſiſts only of monoſyllables. They have no letters 


in the world, but have a peculiar mark or character 
for every word; theſe are about eighty thouſand in 
number, and have different ſignifications according 
as they are pronounced. Their forms of ſalu- 
tation are very ceremonious, as. well as their viſits, 
and would be thought very diſagreeable and tedious 
in theſe, parts of the world; and yet they never pull 
off their caps, for they reckon it a great indecenc 

to ſhew their head. TT hey have, or may have more 
wives than one, and they make a great feaſting 
when one of them is taken home. eit common 
diet is rice, pulſe, roots, and garden- ſtuff;; and as for 
animals there are none that come amiſs, nor do they 


. ſcruple to eat, but are rather fond of, any creature that 


dies naturally. Dogs are eſteemed as a great dainty, 
and they have butchers that deal-in dogs-fleſh only. 


Horſe- fleſh is alſo very much liked. Cats, ſnakes, 


rats, frogs, &c. When they can get them, go down 
r They uſe neither cloth, napkins, knives, 


forks, or ſpoons, but two little ebony or other 


wooden-ſticks, with which they take up their meat 
very dextrouſly, There are in the empire of China, 
one "thouſand five hundred and .cighty-one cities, 
whereof one hundred and ſeverity thies are of the 
firſt rank, two hundred and thirty-five of the ſecond, 


i] and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy three of 


the third; beſides innumerable leſſer towns and vil 
lages, many as large 26 cities, two thouſand can 


hundred and twenty-one fortified 


| ſtent wall is a very "remarkable 
- invaſion of the Tartars. It is one thouſand "ſeven 


W 


at ever ſo, great a diſtance from 


; er 
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twenty. ied places and citadels, 
beſides three thoufand forts on both ſides the great 
wall, and three thouſand towers for the wate and 
centries. All the cities throughaut the empire are 
nearly alike, being chiefly ſquare,” and ſurrounded 
with high walls, with towers, arid” ſometimes ſur“ 
rounded with 3 88 China con- 
ſits in gold, ſilver, precious ſtones; porcelain or 
China ſor alk, eottae?; übe chuberb, and dther 
goods, "teas, varniſhed works, and the like. The 
ll arkable work, and is aid to 
e built near two thouſand years ago, to prevent the 


hundred and ſeventy miles long, from twenty to 


rs 


orned- cattle, ſheep | 
meid, in its neighBourtioody ie noted for horſe» 

races; and its foreſt Was antiemtly: famous, as the 
place itſelf was the reſidence of the Weſt: Saxon 


twenty-five feet high, and broad enough for five or 
ſix horſemen! to travel on a-breaſt.- People of con- 
dition cauſe their tombs to be built and their coffins to 
de provided in their life-time; and 'there"are few 
families of note that” haye not particular burying 
places, whither they are brought, _—_ He 
& ut 
they are never buried within the walls of city, nor 
is the corps of à perfon who dies in the country ever 
ſuffered to be brooghe fats own. 115 15742 31 
' CHUN-COUGH, S. in medicine, a violent dr 
tough, affecting children, even to a danger of ſuf- 
focation. It 38 generally cured by bleeding and 
11171 COTE, WARN) 2 
CHI'NE,'S; £ ehinen, Fr.) the part of the back, 
the ſpine or back bone. In butchery; 
the back bones "of à beaſt cut out ſo 'as to contain 
ſome fleſh, which is in great eſteem with epicures!” 
To CHI'NE, V. A. to cut into chines; to ſplit 
Alon the back bone. i 25 ; ; 1 8 15 210 5.3 270 
_ CHI'NK, S. (cinan, Sax.) a narrow gape, or 
opening, whereby the contact of the parts of a 
thing is difſolved z a ſmall or narrow opening length- 
To CHI'NK, V. A. to make money or pieces 
bf any metal ſound by ſhaking them together. Neu- 
terly, to makè a ſound by being ſhook together, 
To break in clifts or gape, applied to ground. 


CHI'NKY, Adj. full of narrow holes, gapes, 
or chin OR MTN T os T9 s . 
CHUNTS, S. a fine cloth © manufaRured of 


8. 
cotton in the Eaſt Indies, generally printed with 
" CHI OPPINE, S. (pronounced cbeppig, chapn, 
'OPPINE, S. (pronounced choppin, chapin, 
Span.) a very high ſhoe, formerly _ 5 1 
« Walked always in chibppines. SHAK, Not in 
uſe. Hence the vulgar” expreſſion, a chopping boy, 
for one of a large fig e. * 10” 
To CHIP, V. A. to cut wood into ſmall pieces. 
To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, applied to bread. 


-þ ſmall pie 


let, which winde ate the Thames. Itzis 


| kings, partieulirly Alfred. 10059 
-- GH/IPPING; 8. then@ton-of-euttting-6ff: ſmall 
pieces from timber or othef matter, F „ere * 
url Puig s 2 fa A0 
| »CHIPPING{\:4 $i 'eommonty® ddled Chippüng 
| Wickham, or High Wycomb, a borough of Buek« 


inghamſhite, governed by a may who returns 
. two members to parliament. It ſtands on 2 rivu- 


of the. 
greateſt corn: markets in this . parti bf. England. It 
| contains between chree or fvur hundred houſts, 
with two principal “ fete one ef which ist well 
built, and full of innen Its EHurch. i fair ſtruc- 
ture, with a handſome ſtesplei In the neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral woe who 96g corn. When 
the wheat is ground at the latter, it is ſent te 
Marlow, and put on board barges for London. Its 
weekly market is on Friday, and annual fairs Sep-, 
tember 25, for hiring of ſervants In 1744 near 
this place was diſcovered a roman pabement, nine 
feet ſquare, with ſtones of various colours, the 
| _— of which were no broader than the face of 
De aun I FT 
| _CH'IPPING-NORTON, 8. a market- town of 
Oxfordſhire, governed by two bailiffs, Roman 
coins are frequently found in this neighbourhood. 
Its church is a good building, in which are monu- 


I ments, with the arms of ſeveral. merchants on braſs 


plates, as ſhew it muſt have been once a town of 
great trade. Its weekly market is on Wedneſday, 
and has ſeven annual fairs; namely, March 7, 
May 6, laſt Friday in May, July 18, September 5, 
November 8, and laſt Friday in November, for 
horſes, cows; ſheep, and cheeſe. It lies ſeventy- 
| four miles from London. It is a ſtraggling town, 


ſeated on the fide of a hill, near a ſmall rivulet. 


© CHIPPING-ONGAR, 8. a market-town. of 
Eſſex, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from High-Ongar. 
Here are two charity- ſchools for twenty-ſix 6, 
and twelve girls. Its weekly market is held on Sa- 


_ CHUP, S. (p, Sax.) a'ſmall piece of wood ſe- 
arated from a larger, by a bill or cutting tool. Any 
mall piece cut off from a larger. FR OT 
CHIPPENHAM, S. a corporate and 7 
macker-toirn, of (WW ee 


*. 4 


turday, and annual fair on September 30, for ſmall 
ware. It lies twenty-four miles from London 
CH'IPPING- BURY, S8. a borough of 
Gloucefterſhire, —— by a mayor, being a great 
thoroughfare to Briſtol; it is full of inns. It has 
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a weekly 
« good wee particularly 
js. reckoned the greateſt in 

Athelſtone, in arwickſhire, Its annual fairs are 


— on May A and June 24, for cattle, cheeſe, 


la the above places with the praeno- 
— Clipp Iowa — — — places; 
— the — cheapen. S 
CHIRO'GRA in law, a chiregrapher 
— 5, i lv, pleas, wha 
are examined and 


oſſes fines, after which. hiy e 
pale ad d writes or delivers the indentares of them 


 CHROGRAPHIST, 8. one who delineates 
or * the — 8 of & ag $ hands, and thence 
is fortu 

CH [ROY nz, 8. a . hund. writing 
O'MANCER, 5. (from e, and bene, 

89) one who pretends to foretel fours events by | 
| MANCY, S. che pretended art of fore- 
telling what ſhall happen to a perſon, by inſpecting 


e of 4 perſdaꝰe hand ; or 
the lines of a perſen's hand. 
HIR 


the lives of bis hand. 


To CHIRP, V. N. to make a noiſe like a ſpar; 
row, or birds, "which. call to one another. Uſed 
germ Kb to make gay, or chearful. He takes bis 
abi pint.” Pops, 

H R'PER, S. a bird that makes a noiſe like a 
w, or calls to another, A perſon that is gay, 
earful, or. merry. 

© CHIRU'RGEON, (commonly and corruptly 
DD ay ronounced ſurgeon, from x«y, Gr. a hand and «yo, 

a work) one 2 cures ſuch diſorders, hurts or 
ailments, as require external applications, or the 
operations of the hand, 

CHIRU'RGERY, S. the art of curing. wounds 
and various diſeaſes, by external applications, or 
operations of the hand, In the infancy of phyſic, 
this was the only branch that was practiſed ; and 
after internal medicines were invented, we find them 
Joined in the ſame perſon, and even the great Hip- 
2 exerciſed both the office of phyſician and 


ſur 1 
BIRU'RGIC, CHIRU'RGICAL, Adj. hav- | 
ing qualities fit for external or outward application. | 


<4 Te chirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax,” 


Manrix. 
_ CHEFSEL, S. ciſcan, Fr. eicells, Ital.) a tool made 
of iron; pretty long, thin, and ſometimes ground to 
an edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, maſonry, ſculp- 
ture, &c. as the names of chiſſels differ according 
to their uſes, it will not be unſeaſonable to enu- 
merate them. t. The er, in carpentry and joinery, 
is uſed firſt of all, 3nd Juſt after the work is fetibed. 
2. The paring chiſſe, has a fine ſmooth edge, is 
uſed in paring, off irregularities made by the former, 
and preſſed with the workman's ſhoulder, 3. The 


majkes « on Thurſday for corn and 2 ermer, is uſel to clear acute with the ; 
cheeſe, for which it | poi rn 2055 
ngland, next to that of chi &, i is narrow 


| 


| 


, 


Lor military dignity. 


ng &e. are of great 2 67 Xl oine 


its narrow edge. e morti 
thick, cut to a Pang: baſil, ; and 
uſed in cutting 22 ay holes in wood for wortices, 
5. The guage, bee a found edge, one fi de ſerving to 
—＋ the way for & _ augre, and the other to 117 | 
ſuch wood as is to be hollowed, or rounded. 6. The 
| chiſel, uſed chi carpenters, has its ſhank : 
made with a hollow ſocket at top to rective a ftrong 
wooden prig, fitted wo, it with a ſhoulder. 7. A 
| ripping chiſel z à ſpecies of the former, an inch broad 
with a bios edge, but no baſil, uſed fer ripping, 
or pulling two pieces of wood aſunder, | „2 | 
in the blunt edge between them. ' 
To CHI'SEL, V. A. to cut or work with « a chiſel, 
il T, S. a young, little 2 z a meer baby, 3 
zord uſed i in anger, and expre — of df bay ae A 


whic prouts from 
rain. Ble ul 
33 
To CR, v. N. to 8 to ſhoot, at the 
end, applied to grain. J have W barley chit 
in —— 8 iP RTIMER, K 1 
CH A idle an unimprovi 
N. «A member of os Chit-cat Ad. Thea, 
Ne $62 Seldom uſed unleſs in converſation, 
mt ** — "4 G8, S. (not WY — p . 
rom er . the uts or e 
im hung of beaſt fit * food, Likes 15 
fril, or border ſewed on the 2 of a ans 's thirty. 
in this ſenſe jt is uſed i in the ſingular 18 8 
CHUTTY, Adj. childiſh, or like a baby; a wor 
of contempt, | 
. CHVVALROUS, Adj. like a night-errant ; 
belongi 75 to a knight-errant, warlike, venterſome. 
cri ALRY, 8. (cheunierte, Fr.) knighth | 
Degrees and orders of 
| chivalry. ” Bacon. This ſenſe is obſolete. The 
qualification of a knight including courage, honour, 
and dexterity in the uſe of arms. The profeſſion, 
or rules to be obſerved by a knight. An adven- 
ture, or exploit. In law, a tenure © land by knights 
ſervice, whereby the tenant is bound to nar orm ſine 
noble or military act to the „ — 
.CHLORO'SIS, S8. ( Gr.) in medi cine, 
a well known diforder inci ent to maids, widows, 
and ſometimes even to wives, "yall 4h = 
the green ſickneſs, attended with 2 whit) pale, 
5 hat greeniſh colour, à full habit of 
tidy, weakneſs of the legs, a difficulty of breath- 
ing ; a ſwelling of the feet, ny 1 oF * 
an oppreſſion during fleep, r "ws 
lids, à flow and (oft — and torbid or white 
urine; as the diſorder ſeems to ariſe from too | 
a quantity of impure blood and viſcid humours, pre 


Iybeats, omachic elixirs, evacuants, elixir | toprie - 
with a 


A cure. 
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or corner 
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"c E 5 
for the nut of the cocao-tree, which in doen; bas a an 
empalement of five ſpear-ſhaped leaves. olite, | 


when applied to ſignify the cake from whence the 
liquor is made, is a compoſition” of the nut, ſugar, 
— vanilla; to this ſome add ſpices, eſpecially the 
- paniards, but this mixture is diſagreeable to an 

liſh palate; Its nutritive quality, when diluted | 

oa water is great, and if uſed moderately will 
— overload hy ſtomach, - The leſs aromatics are 
mixed with it the better, becauſe they both render 
it hot and leffen-its nutritious quality, Chocolate. | 
houſe is a place where only chocolate is ſold ready 
made, and reſembling a coffee-houfſe.. 

CHOICE, S. (cbeis, Fr.) a faculty or act of the. 
will, by which it prefere one thing to another, in- 
cluding that- it is in our power to have determined 
Figuratively, the preferring of determi- 
ning.in behalf of a thing on reaſonable motives. The 
thing choſen, That which merits a reference, or |: 
ought to be pieferted, A variety of s offered 
to the mind or. judgment, that it may from 
thence thoſe which are beſt. To make choice of, is 
to prefer or ſelect one or more things, from feveral 

which are propeſed to the judgment or will. 

CHOTCE, 45g. * tnparative choicer, ſuperlative 
choice heli, Fr at which: deſerves to be pre- 
ferred; of 455 excellence. In the ſuperlative, { 
thoſt valuable, or beſt. My hviceft hours of life 
re Joſt,” Careful, frugal, ed to prodigal, or 
profuſe, c He. that is ebuice of his eme, "Will 3 
choice F his company.“ TAyYLoR 

CHOI'CELESS, Adj. without the power of 
chooſing; not free. Under neceſſity. 


CHOU CELY, Adv. with all the qualifitations | 

which ſhould determine the will to give a preference. - | 
CHOI'CENESS,. S: that quality which deter- 

mines the will to give it a rence. Value, or 

ſuperior excellence Which cla my 2 preference, *©- 
CHOIR, S. (pronounced guire, chorus, Lat.) 2 

band or company: of ſingers.. e choir togeth 

\ ſung Te Deum. drm, 6. The choir of gs 
WALLER, That part of a church where the * 
riſters and cler "bY are placed. 

To CHO'KE, V. A: to ſtop up the of 
— throat ſo, that a perſon, carinot breath. 0 kill, 
by ſtoppin ng a perfon's breath. Figuratively, to ſtop 
up any paſſage. To intereept or obſtru@ the motion 
of any thing : To ſmother. To hinder from grow- 
ing; applied to vegetables, ufed with the particle- 

with, 4 Choaked with cates.” Luke viii. 14, 
CHO'KE, S. in botany, the fillamentous or ra- 
pillary part of an artichoke, We covering Þ | 
the fleſhy part of the bottom. 
CHO'KE- PEAR, S. in Wr e rough, Harſh, 0 
ely, a reproof, ot check 


unpalatable pear. Fig. 
by which a perſon is put to ſilence. © Giving 
chole-prars,” Er aren; A low expreſſom. 


CHO'LER, S. {thotera, Lat. ters; Fr.) in ana- 
tomy, the dile; which abounding . very: thuvh "in 


[7 


1 prog- blocks a 


— is uſed figurativel for anger, * 
E in ob hp a ſud i reflux: of matter 
from — whole body upon the ſtomach, belly, and 


CHO'LERIC; or CHO'LERICK, Adi. addr 
Ling mt dy f, figuratively, angry, Wr provoked, g 


. Ciro OSE, V. A. (preter 4 abs F 1 
wr bg er coſe, from choiſer, Fr.) to prefer, or take 
from ſeveral Nin EE to give the preference 
to 3 to will; to piek out of a number; - 
including the idea of peer qualifications Neuter- 
ly, to have the power of prefering one thin "of 8 
another without any een determination * i 


br, | 
HOO'SER, S. one who has the power of” a 
tor vote for eu N 


chooſing, one o has a r 
who is candidate for 17 An elector. 
To CHO, V. A | (preter chopt; or I hu chen - 


co Fr.) to cut with a cleaver, axe, or e | 
jug; by a quick and fudden froke. Te deut 
dt eat quickly; Uſed with 2b. g wp your © 
entertainment.” DexD. Nemeny, to change with a 
quick and unexpected motion; fo - chop about, and * 
applied to the wind. The wind chops abet To 
8 5 meet with a thing ſuddenly; uſed with 
appear as if cut, applied to the effects of 


water, on the hands, -* Her wy 


en. 
cold or ka; 
t hands,” Snar- 


o CHOP, V. A. (span, Ser. Jace by 


extlianging one thing for another. To take a thing 

back again which had been-given-in-exchange. T 
be. fickle in one's choice; joined with the word. 

chunze. We go on-chopping and changiug dur 

fiene. L'Es TR. To bandy; to perplex with - 

ſubtleties, and nice diſtinAtions, Leave off yout - 

Hoppe of logic,” LES T &. 

0 T. 8. 4 8. a piece cut off, by a ſudden blow. K 
piece of meat cut from off & joint, generally confined * 
to mutton. ** Mutton chops,” K1nG6i Azchink, _ 
hole, or vacuity made by the warping of wood. 
2 „a kind of a cook's ſhop, where meat is - 
ready dreſſed, ſo called from their dealing, at firſt, 
moſſly in mutton chops ; in ſome plaers reſorted to 

by people of no ſmall fortune, and remarkable botn 
e elegance of the-cookery, - We the--coſtlineſs © 


vf the proviſions. 
' CHO'PPING, Adj. large or Juſt ; applied "Ay 
Infants, ** The fair chopping child.“ Ar. Obops 


a long thick bet of wood uſed by 
tu to efeave-or chep their meat upon. Chyp- 
ur- Ine, a larger fort of A uſed. ee 

vr<mincin | 
18 Adj. Foll-6f holes, or elefts; a 
25 if cut, or chopt, owing to the effects of eold, 
Aj Ines d to the hands, G. Her choppy: finger. 8 0. : 
CHOPS, 8. (it has no ſingular, and is ſuppoſed 


bu 


by Jan be a cotruptiomof Cars) the moum 
a beaſt. Figuritively, uſed in 2 for the 


P 


id - 


** 2 a. = 


mouth of a man. In low and familiar language, {| anointing.; applied generally to anvinting, as. the " 
the mouth of any thing. | As the The chops of the | initation into ſome office, or rendering a ei ſon qua- 
chanpel.” ,* The ches of a ſwith's forge. lified for ſome profeſſion, ;in-a.ſcriptural ſenſe. 
CHO'RAL, (from chorus, Lat.) belonging to, or | CHRIS OM, the face cloth, or piece of linen 
compoſing a choir, or chorus fla anointed with holy oil, anciently laid, over a child's 
CHO RD, S. (pronouncd hard, as if the h. was | bead when it. was baptized. Figuratively, a child 


: 1 £ 


dropped; when it implies a firing made of hemp. or | who dies within a month after his birth. 
filk, it is ſpelt cord, but hen it-retains jts him. CHRIST, (chris, Lat. of mes, Gr.) anointed, 
tive ſenſe the h is retained) the. ſtring of Se one of the appellations given to our Pord and Sa- 
instrument, by the vibration of which, all, ſoyads | viour Jeſus, ſignifying the ſame 38 H{eiah, uſed by 
are excited, as by its diviſions the ſeveral degtees of | the Jews, and both nen the validity of his 
tune are determined. In geometry, à right line, | claim to the high character he aſſumed, and the 
terminating at each of its extremities in the citcum- | reality of his being qualified to undertake the great 
ferenge of a circle, but not . paſſing through its | work of redemption. „CCC 
centre. Line of chords, is one of the lines of the . CHRISTCHURCH, S. a large and populous 
ſector or plain ſcale, ' In anatomy, a little nexve | borough of Hampſhire, governed by a mayor, who 
extended over the drum of the,ear, ſuppoſed by ſome | returns, two members ie parliament, it ſands at 
to vary and modify ſounds; that beat on the tym- | the mouth of the Avon, near its confluence: with 
_— m4 the Decor ings | the Sogn, The Avon has been tags, narighbl 
ſtretched over the war-drum. DEL 4 E N from. this town to Saliſpury ever ſince 1680. | ls 
CfHORIAM BUS, S. (Lat.) in Latin poetry, a | river brings with. it all the waters of the ſouth and 
foot, conſiſting of-four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of f eaſt parts of Wiltſhire, and receives the Stour and 
which are long, and the two, middle ones hort. ] Piddle, which bring with them all the waters of 
; CHO'RION, S. (Gr. from uu, Gr;), in ana-: | the north parth of Horſetſhire, Its prineipal manu- 
4omy, 4. dbick, Nrong, whitiſh membfane ef veins | factures are fitk Rockings and gloyes. Ober one of 
and, arteries, and the -outward membrane Which the gates is the ſtatue, of Bevis, the famous earl of 
wraps che, ft. Southampton. Its weekly market is on Monday, 
CHO RIS TER, S. one who ſings: in, a choir, | and annual fairs oa Trinity . Thurſday, and 
generally ey to ſignify a being boy, Figura- October 17, „ god bullocks. 3 The, town 
tively, vne ho ſings or makes partof a chorus, beau- | ſeal is ſtamped with the effigies of Baldwin, de Rivers, 
eifully,applied to birds. «The serial chorgfters,” Rax. as early ' as king Stepben's days. It ies, thirty-hye 
. ticular. regigns. or countries, | and three from London... +: „„ 


; 99 


5. 2 ile ene 7 4 enn 
. CHORO'GRAPHY, S. the art of deſcribing | To CHRIS TEN, V.A.(cri/lnian, Sax,) to initiate 
particular regions and countries, either in words or | or enter into the church of Chriſt by the Sacrament 
by maps. Its object is more confined, than that of of baptiſm... Figuratively, to gies 8908 a name, 
geography, and more extenſive than that of topo- alluding to N of naming perſons at this 
graphy. Chorography differs from Geography, as ceremony. Cbriſſen the thing what; you will.“ 
dhe deſcription of a. particular country, does from Bun ᷑ r. 
that of che whole eartn. J HIS TEN DOM, S. (crifendeme, Sax.) the col- 
CHO RUs, S., (Lat.) a number of ſingers join- I lective body of Chriſtians. Thoſe parts wherein 
ing in the ſame piece or tune. Figuratively, that | Chriſtianity is profeſſed, n. 
part of a ſong in which a whole company join, In | CHRI'STENING, S. (from chr;/one,. Sax.) the 
ancient drama, one or. mote perſons preſent on the ſtage ceremony of baptiſm, whereby, perſons are entered 
during a dramatie performance, ſuppoſed ſometimes | i members of Chr ir. 
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as by-ſtanders, at others ſerving to introduce or 0 I'STIAN,S. ( chriftianus, Lat. Arc: G. 
prepare the audience for the introduction of any par; | a. perſon who believes in Chriſt, and profeſſes the 
ticular incident; and originally: the only performers I principles of his religion. They who profeſſed the 

on the ſtage. ä I 4 religion of, Jeſus, were at firſt termed diſciples, but 
.  CHO'SE, the preter of Cxooss, .- Lala e title © 


0 the title of Chriſlians wete firſt given at Amioch, 28 
. CHOYSEN, the participle paſſive of CHOOSE. | appears from the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
CHOU GH, S. (ce, Sax. choucas, Fr.) in nar ee eee Lat.) prctel y 
- tural hiſtory, a bird, like a jack-daw, but 2 fing the Chriſtian religion, 7 oo? Chriſtian king 
bigger, which frequents rocks by: the ſea-ſide. fis title aſſumed by t 1 of France, ſuppoſ: 
To CHOU'SE, V. A. to deprive a perſon of any by Frebch antiguarians to have been given origioally 
thing by plauſible tories, or falſe pretencess by Gregoty the Great to Charles Marte! and to 
; CHOU'SE, S. one who is a proper object for | have been borne by. his ſuceeſſors. 
fraud 3 4 bubble, or tool. A trick or ham. "CHRISTIAN VI. king .of Denmark, viſited 


- CHRI'SM, S. (Gr. from pen, Gr.) the act of | England July 7, 165. 
ot: i 6G g EY Fr.) the ac af as J 17:4 Ss it CHRI/sTIAN, 
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1 r 1 r Ii. Hog TD Denmark, — | eur 05 amiable, and engaging ; we are required o 


Manz oper to 9 5 5 nd, in 1769. vi- fear God, but it is not with a ſervile horror, ſuch 38 
fited Eg land in et his, quegn in 772. ſuperſtition inſpires, but with a filial reverence, we 
© CHRI'S STIA] 1X he nams given a per on | are directed and encouraged to addreſs ourſelves to 


at his baptiſm. "The qua 5 w o not baptize, him as our heavenly father through Jeſus Chr iſt the 
have generally a meeting, in whi the name is | ſon of his loye, and in his name to offer up our 
given to the infant, and inſerted j n acertificate,} _ prayers and'praiſes; our conſeſſions and So 
CHRI'STIANISM, S. 7 es mus, Lat. ).the | with the profoundeſt humility becoming creatures 
peculiar dqftrines of the Chiſtian religion. Tbhoſe deeply ſenſible of their own unworthineſs, and yet 
nations who profeſs then Chriſtians, with an ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are 
CHRISTIXNIIT V, S 1 ritienth, Fr.) the doc- to yield the moſt unreſerved ſubmiſſion to God as our 
trines delivered by Chril and, is Apoſtles, and pro- ſovereign : Lord, our moſt wiſe and gracious 
3 b Chriſtians. 16 21. | vernor, and i righteous benefaQor; to ref 
HRISTIAN7 ZE, v. A. oa eri 5 ourſelves to his diſpolal, and acquieſce in his 59 
* Yes convert A perl; on, or conviace him of dential diſpenſations, -as -being perſuaded that he 
truth of the doctrines of Chriſtianit. ordereth all things really for the beſt; to walk'con- 
" CHRIST, IAN RELIGION, that inſtituted by tinually as in his fight, and with regard to his —_ 
Jeſus Chriſt 11 We examine 6. nature and ten- bation ; ſetting him before ug as our great all-fecin 
dency of che reſi igion fe elf If which, Was. cba witneſs and judge, our chiefeſt good and higheſt end: 
Chriſt, and by the gle in his name, wWe ſhall J Above all, we are required to love the Lord our G 
find it to be worthy o od, It retaineth all the | with all our heart, and mind, and ſtrength, and ti 
excellencies of the Old 15 revelation z/ for 
our Saviour came not to deſtroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them, and carry the ſcheme of | 
religion there laid down. to.,a; ſtill higher egree of 
excellency. The idea given, us of God, his in 
comparable beltcchene, ay of his governing pro. 
vidence, as exte creatures, particularly: 
towards mankind, iy he nobleſt that, can be con- 
ceived, and the oſt proper to produce worthy af. 
feQions and diſpoſitions towards him. , Great care is ; 
eſpecially W to inſtruQ us to form. joſt notions of CHRIST*s- THORN, S. in botany, the * . 
God's AY moral excellencies, of i his wiſdom. | -.CHRO'MA, 8. (Gr. colour) in rhetoric, the 
= faithfulneſs and truth, his imparial Juſtice and method made ſe of to palliate any circumſtance. Ia 
muſic, one of the three ſpecies into' which mufie was 
* Coon, and love, to manki of Which the divided by the ancients. | 
na contains and exhibits the moſt: . — and CHR MATIC, Adj. in painting, that part 
| which confiſts in colouring._ In ancient muſics the 
; ſecond of the three kinds, conſiſting of e 
va and embelliſning the diatonic, | 
* "wh O'NIC; CHRO'NICAL, 8. (from 
on the moſt gracious terms; dhe very chief — — Gr.) that which erer or laſts a long time. 12 
are invited, and the | b poſſible aſſurances given medicine, applied tb thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed 
of God's rexdlincla to receive them upon their ſincere to the acute, or ſuch as ſoon come to à criſis ; they 
repentance and reformation; and at the ſame time; to are oi ng to- ſome natural defect in the conſtitution, 
prevent an abuſe of this, the moſt ſtriki repreſenta« | or irreguſar manner of living, Dr. 2 imputes 
tions are made of God's juſt warmth bee, them moſtly to repletion. 
againſt thoſe that obſtinately g. on in preſumptuous ſin || CHRO'NICLE;, 8. dremqus,Fi)a: ar account 
and diſobedience. It iseſpecially the glory of the goſpel, of tranſactions in the order they happen... A hiſtery. 
that the great realities of an unſeen eternal world are To CH¹HRO/NICLE, V. A. to inſert in an biſ- 
there ſet in the moſt clear and open light; there are tory to be recorded; to be made famous, or handed 
clearer diſcoveries made, and far ſtronger aſſurances don to the memory of poſterity. „In two d 
given, of that future life and immortality, than were 1 expect to be chronicled in ditty.”” Cond. Old Batch 
ever given to mankind before. As to the precepts of || 
Chriſtianit they are unqueſtionably holy and ex- account of tranſations 5 in the order in which ey 
cellent. 5 pureſt moralityiis taught in all ĩts juſt þ were performed. An hiſtorian, One who tra 
and noble extent, as taking in the whole of our duty mits any fact to poſterity,” or WN the memory | 
towards God, our neighbours, and ourſelves. | As to oll any zrapſaQion;?.c | + 
piety towards God, the idea there given of it is ve- |. CHRO'N OGRAM, 1 an inſcriptivh webe ne, 
ä 4 mer 


4 * 


oy aſpiring after a conformity to him in his inimita- 
ble 2 and by endeavouring, as far as we 
are . N him in the world. 

CHRIST MAZ, 8. (tom chri/t; and moſt, of 
maſſe, or mecfſe, Sax x.)-the day'on which the nativity 
of our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated.” ' Chriftinas-box, 
a box in which money colle&ed, as gifts by fer- 
| varits, at Chriſimat, is kept, F iguratively, the col. 
lections made at Chriftmas. | 


* 
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ſhew that we love him by keeping his commandments, 


_CHRO'NICLER, S. one who writes 'a regular. 
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meral letters compels as particular date. 2 *— 
of low wit, at preſent exploded. 
; CHRONOG 
to or reſembling a chronogram. 
CHRON OGRAM'M5 ATIST, 8. one who com- 
700 chronograms, 
CHRONO'LOGER, S. (from e 224 Fenty 
Gr.) one who makes the ſettling the dates 
tranſactions his particular ſtudy./. -- 
CHRONOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating to chrone- 
bogy, the ſeries of times, or the periods i in which ay 
tranſactions happened. 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY,,. Adv. In ſuch a 
manner as is conſiſtent with the rules of chronology, 
or the regular ſeries of time. 
CHRONO'LOGIST, 8. (See besen dw) 


4 


one who from particular data traces out and fixes the 


periods in which any remarkable tranſaction has hap- 
pened or ranges paſt events, according to the ſeries 
of time in ich, 8 o „% l brig £20148 
 CHRON@'LOGY, S. the art of traeing the 
times wherein any. remarkable. ere to is gory 
tormed. 
* CHRONO'METER, 8. (from 1 * FE 
Gr.) an inſtrument uſed for meaſuring time. 
HR'YSALIS, S. (of hre, Gr.) in natural 


| biſtory, .a worm or caterpilſar, in its/ ſecohd fate, 


wherein it continues without eating. or any motion 

unleſs in its tail, for ſome time, till it butſta its pel- 

icle, and err into a moth or butter fly. 
CHR VSO EI! E, S. (from ,xqeS,, "and 1 


r.) a general term, given by the ancients to all pre- 


cious ſtoses that had à caſt of gold or yellow in their 


Mee en Among moderns, a precious ſtune of 
a duſk reen, colour with a caſt of yellow. 
CHU'S, S. in. natural hiſtory, à non ſpinous: 


s my or that which has no prickly. fins, and only one 
4 


on its back; it is full of ſmall bones, cats ain 
and taſteleſs. IE: 

CHU/BBED, Adj. Gguratively, having . a large 
Bead, alluding to that of a chub. 

Ta CHUCK, V. N. to make a oli like a par- 
tridge, or a hen e calling her chickens. Actwely; to 
call together, with the noiſe a ben makes when _—_ 
her chickens together. 

To CHU'CK, V. A. (choc, Fr) to give a per- 
ſon. a gentle ſtroke under the chin, ſo as to make the 
teeth touch each other, uſed with the word under; 


10 endeavour. to, throw, money” neo. «bale, made in 


ibe ground at ſome diſtance. 

UK, S. the noiſgof a hen. An'expreffion 

of <odearment,.corrupted from chick. + A caſt; dy 

hic A perſan endeavours to throw money into a 

ole, made in the ground for that purpole.. Couck- 
ing, 10 a play n Pay, is chached into a hole 


m ＋. oun 3 13 VE 
7 6 cdl. V. A A. (Abtes, Belg, avs | 


N kgr oa to de Cut of breath... To 
wk R e 0 10 or m 
vader the Chit. | 


RAMMA'TICAL, Adj. belonging I 


of former j 


year defeated the duke of 


=; -CHU*FF, e | 


blunt, ſurly, and pathonate elo 
CHU'FFILY, Adv, in 1 855. 
John anſwered e 


IA 
. _y author of eſteemed leatnin Ig 


CHU'FFY, Adj. void of ondefc gia | 
1 ature, 2 1 0 Surly; in ae 1 
a tdi * bea wood, 

9 a i | y TO) lad 1 
HU'RCH, S. {circe,Sax. berite, Belg. 1 
collecti/e body of . WY Thi 15 din 
church”? i body or aſſembly. of Ch Chriftfians, united b 
the fame principles es and doctrines, and maki nguſe of 0 

ſame mode of worſhip. Any number of N 
fefling Chriſtianity; eben in a private houſe. * Files 
ratively, the religion of England, as by law, eflabe | 
| liſhed, oppoſed to the modes of worlhip adhered, — : 
by diſſenters A . of worſhi; in e 
ture a oblong ui git confi tlo 
belfry, mo choir, He TY 
1 Te CHURCH, V. A. [46 bead 1 peculiar ere 
vice -of return anks to God for a happy delive- 
15, with the perſon Who is recovered from child- my 
CHURCHILL: (Jong) duke of Marlborough, 
and prince of the holy 'Roman'e ire, one of the, 
| greateſt” 7 ab moſt: ill fluferi bus heroes the 
world has produced, Was the on of Sir Wien | 
Churchill, and. was at Alhe, in Devonſhire, 
on Midfummer-day, 1650. © His father carried him 
very early to court, where che beauty of his perſon, 
and the pregnancy of his parts, recommended bim, 
| when but twelve years of age, to the notice of the 
duke of Vork, who made him his page, and about 
1666, he had a pair of colours. His firſt, o opportu - 
; nity. of ſnewing his courage was at Tangier, which, 
| was then'in-our hands and beliegel by the Moors, 
In 11672 the duke of Monmouth, commanding a 
8 of Engliſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of France, 
Mr. Churchill attended him, was made captain 5 
bear in the duke's own re iment, and diſtin- 


uiſhed himſeff in that famoub e mpaign againſt the, 
Dutch; his majeſty therefore made him lieutenant- 
ee "and the duke made him gentleman of his 
bed - chamber, and afterwards maſter of the robes. 


In 1682 he was ereated baron of Eymouth in eats, 


land, and colonel of the third troop of guards ; an z and 
'in 7085 king James created Him baron Churchill 
of Sandtidge, in che county of Hertford: And being. 
| lieutenant-general of the king's forces, he the ſame. 
ottouth $ Army, and. 
{took him priſaner. But on hits royal maſter's at- 
tempting to over-turn the laws and the eſtabliſhed 
religion, he went over to the prince of Orange, 
leaving a letter for tbe king, expreflin te Myr a 
of his conduct. During the teign of K William, 
be diſtiaguiſfled himſelf on man ola was 
raiſed to ſeveral eonſiderable poſts of Nohour and ; 
vas made ear} of Markoroogh'; but in the height, 
ol his $ favour he was "ſuddenly a een ſtript 2 
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Bis employments, and committed to the Tower. for 


high treaſon, on the evidence of ſome ptoſſigate per- 
ſons. confined in Newgate for their crimes ; but their 
perjuries being fully detected, he was reſtored! to 
favour. King William on the 19th; of June, 1698; 
appointed him governor to the duke of Glouceſter, 
with this extraordinary, compliment, „My lord, 
make him but what, you are, and my nephew will 
de all I wiſh to ſee him.“ Fay wy Wy this three 
times appointed one of the lords. juſtices, during 
that knen Wide. King William alſo appointed 
him. general, of foot, ande commander in- chief of a 
body of troops. he ſent into Holland, and created 
kim ambalſador extraordinary to the States General. 
About a week after king William's: death, the earl 
of Marlborough was conſtituted knight of the garter, 
and ſoon: after declared captain-general of all her 
majeſty's forces, and ſent over to the Hague, with 


the ſame, character as before; when the ſtates not 


only concurred in all that he propoſed, but of their 
own motion, declared him captain- general alſo of 
their forces, with an appointment of. one hundred 
thouſand florins per annum, and left to him the 
rank of ſettling the general officers. War being de- 


clared againſt France and Spain on the, fourth of 


M:y 1702, the earl. marched into Flanders, and in 
the ficit campaign made himſelf maſter of the caſtles 
of Gavenbroeck and Woerte, the towns of Venlo, 
Rucemond, and Stevenſwaert,: together with the 
city and citadel of Liege, which laſt was taken 
ſword in hand, But at the end of the campaign, 
vis tor. ſhip,. in his paſſage by water, was taken pri- 


ſoner by a pafty of thirty Frenchmen from the ene 


my's garriſon at Gueldres, when, by an admirable 
E of mind, be ſhewed them an old paſs be- 

nging to his brother, which he happened to have 
in his pocket, and diſcovered ſo little concern, that 
de was ſuffered to proceed, and arrived at the Hague: 
Oa his return ae he received the thanks of 
both houſes. of Parliament, and was created duke of 
Marlborough. The next year he inveſted and took 
Bonn, Limburgh, and Gueldres; and the campaign 
being over, he went to Duſſeldorp, to meet the late 
emperor, then ſtyled Charles III. king of Spain, 


who made him a preſent of a very rich (word from 


his ſide, In 1704, be forced the enemy's entrench- 
ments at Schullenberg, and abliged them to fly with 
precipitation, after the loſs of one third of their 
troops. Onthe ad of Auguſt he gained the glorigus 
battle of Hochſtet, in which thirteen thouſand men, 


among which was marſhal Tallard, with twelve, 


hundred officers were made priſoners, and fourteen 
| thouſand men killed or drowned,. beſides à vaſt 
number that were loſt in their; precipitate, retreat. 
Aſter this glorious. action, by which the empice 
was ſaved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria con- 
quered, his grace purſued the French till he forced 
them to repaſs the Rhine: be then took poſſeſſion 


of Homberg, Treves, &c. had the pleaſure of ſeeing 


** 


prince Lewis of Baden take Landau; and then 
making a tour to Berlin, be by a ſhort-negociation 
ſuſpended, the diſputes between the king of Pruffia 
and the Dutch. On the 14th of December he ar- 
rived in England, laden with the trophies of his 
victories, bringing with him marſhal Tallard, and 
| twenty-ſix other officers of diſtinction, and one 
hundred and twenty-one ſtandards, and one hundred 
end ſeventy-nine colours, which, by the queen's 
order, were hung up in Weſtminſter-hall.. He re- 
ceived the ſolemn. thanks of both houſes of Parlia- 
ment. The next ſummer, the French recovered 
| Huy, and laid ſiege to Liege; but his grace by a quick 
march raiſed the ſiege of the citadelof Liege, recovered 
Huy, and forced the French lines. Then making 
a tour to Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover, the new 
| emperor Joſeph made him a preſent of the princi- 
pality of Mindelheim. In 1906 his grace gained 
| the battle of 'Ramillies, Louvain, Bruffels, lech. 
lin, Gbent, and Bruges, ſubmitted to king Charles III. 
of Spain without a ſtroke; Oudenard ſurrendered 
| upon the firſt ſummons ; Antwerp followed this ex- 
ample, and in the ſpace of a fortnight the duke re- 
| duced all Brabant. He laid fiege to Oſtend, and 
took itz he beſieze&and took the ſtrong fortreſs: of 
Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth. . In 1708, be 
| games the battle of Oudenard, in which four thou- 
fand of the French were killed, and ſeven thouſand 
taken priſoners, with above one hundred ſtandards 
and colours; the cities of Liſle and Ghent were 
alto taken. The next year his grace took Tour- 
nay, and the famous” battle of Malplaquet was 
fought, in: which, after a bloody engagement, the 
French were entirely defeated ; and this victory was 
þ ſucceeded. by the ſurrender of Mons. In ſhort, 
. after theſe, and ſeveral other inſtances of "the moſt 
{ admirable. conduct, by which Lewis XIV. was 
humbled, and all Europe aſtoniſhed at his -grace's 
amazing progteſs; after having received all public 
teſtimonies of his merit, and after Blenheim houſe 
was built as a monument of his glory, his- grace, 
upon the change of the miniſtry, was again ſtripped - 
of his employments, and charged with his mitap- 
plying the public money. He vindicated himſelf 
with:temper, and then went abroad; but he returned 
after the queen's death, and was reſtored to his poſts; 
| He was, the moſt accompliſhed courtier-of his time, 
an able ſtateſman, and a conſummate general. He 
died at Windſor- lodge, on the 16th of June 1722, 
in the ſeventy-third year of his age; leaving four 
daughters, upon whom in ſucceſſion his honours 
were entatled. _ | 3 * 
. CHURCHILL (CrarLEs) a celebrated ſatiriſt, 
. was the ſon of the Rev, Mr. Charles Churchilf 
curate.and lectuter of St. John's, Weſtminſter, and 
was educated in Weſtminſter- ſchool. He was after- 
wards refuſed admittance into the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, for want of a proper ſkill in the Jearned lan- 
guages, on Which,he was again ſent to Weſtminſter- 
HEE SR, ſcheol, 
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ſchool, where, at ſeventeen years of age 


tracted an intimacy with a lady, to whom he was | clown. 


married, and their mutual regard for each other con- 
tinued for ſeveral years. At the uſual age of going 
into orders, Mr. Churchill was ordained by the 


late biſhop of London, and obtained a ſmall cu- 
racy in Wales of thirty pounds a year. Thither | 


he carried his wiſe z they took a ſmall houſe, and 
he paſſed through the duties of his ſtation with aſ- 
ſiduity and chearfulneſs. He was beloved and eſ- 
teemed by his pariſhioners ; but endeavouring to ad- 
vance his fortune, by keeping a cyder-cellar, it 
involved him in difficulties which obliged him to 
leave Wales and come to London, where his father 
dying ſoon after, he ſtepped into the -church, in 
which his father had officiated ; and in order to im- 
prove his income, he. taught young ladies to read 
and write Engliſh at a boarding-ſchool, kept by 
Mrs. Dennis, where he behaved with that decency 


and proper decorum which became his profeſſion. 
The firſt poem Mr. Churchill publiſhed was the 


„be con- 1 CHURLISH, Adi. like a rude, 


J, A 7X ignorant, ill-brel 
Surly, uncivil, ſelfiſh,” avaricious,” Figu, 
ratively, applied” n harſh, "not tobe bent, 
ſtiff. „ The” metal wi * und chr. 
Bacon. Not to be pacified; ob tig. „ 
CHUR'LISHLY, Adv. in a rude, uncivil, un- 
kind, or brutal manner. The olive did churli/hly 
put over the ſon.” LE STR Ag. 
CHU'RME, 8. (cy*me, Sax.) a confuſed ſound, 
murmur, or noiſe. With the cbutme of a thou= 
fad ans” Bacon: Oo BT MOT 
CHURN, S. (corene, Sax.) 4 veſſel in which 
—— by violent or long agitation is turned inte 
To CHURN, V. A. to turn a thing often in 
the mouth. Churn'd in his teeth.“ To mak 
butter, by frequent and continual motion, 
' To-CHU'SE, V. A. Sce ChHoos g. EE 
__ CHYLA'CEOUS, Adj. conſiſting of chyle, pars 
—_ the qualities of chyle, refembling chyle, 4 


* 


LE, S8. (,, Gr.) in the animal cco- 


Roſeiad, which was feceived with great applauſe j] nomy, a milky infipid liquor, conſiſting of aily and 


and it being aſcribed to a combination of wits, the 
ſecond edition appeared with -his name, 


performance was his apology to the Critical Review- 


His next ments of every kind, 


. ers, which alſo received the public favour. But 


while his writings thus amuſed the town, it 'was 
diſguſted by his ations. He now quitted his wife, 
reſigned his gown, comfnenced a complete man of 
the town, and giddy with applauſe, ' ſeemed to think 


his talents a ſufficient atonement for his follies. He 
now wrote a poem called Night, which was foon 


followed by the Ghoſt; but theſe laſt had not the 
rapid ſale he expected ; but his Prophecy of - Famine 
ſoon made him ample amends. This was followed 
by his Gotham, Independence, an epiſtle to Hogarth, 
the Times, &c. but going to Bologne, on a viſit to 
Mr. Wilkes, he was there attacked by à milliary 
fever, which carried him off in a few days. After 
bis death, his poems were collected and printed to- 
gether, in two volumes octavo. | e 

CHU'RCH-MAN, S. one who profeſſes the re- 


ligion or mode of worſhip by law eſtabliſhed. A 


Miniſter, or perſon, who officiates in a church. | 

CHURCH' WARDEN, S. (ꝙricean-Ealdor, Sax.) 
an officer elected yearly, in Eaſter- week, by the mi- 
niſter and pariſhioners of every pariſh, to look after 
the church, church-yard, and the things belonging 
to them; and likewiſe to obſerve the behaviour of 


the pariſhioners in ſuch. particulars, as appertain to 


the cenſure or juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, &c. they are ſworn into their office by the 
archdeacon, and, as if a kind of corporation, can 


ſue or be ſued for the church-goods. 


 CHU'RCH- YARD, S. the ground adjoining 
to a church wherein the dead are buried. | | 


 CHU'RL, S. (carl, Brit.) a clown or unpoliſhed |} 


counttyman. Figuratively, a moroſe, ſurly or ill- 


bred perſon. A niggardly, penurious, or miſerly 
man. | 


| 


| 


4 * 


4 


mucilaginous particles extracted from diſſolved ali. 
and by a peculiar mechaniſm 
conveyed to the blood. mud 6h 3 ry 
\ CHYLIFA'CTION, 8. the i& of converting th 
juice of aliments into a white liquor, called the cyl 


CHILYFA'CTIVE; Adj having the power of 
making chyle. Enducd with the quality of convert= 


ine SUnent 120 EVI EET TREE 
HYLOPOETIC, Adj. (from ye;, Gr. and www, 
Gr. to make) having the power, or office of con. 
verting aliment into chyle. The chylepeetic organs.” 
ARBUTH.. . "I , {Ef OM Weg IIS. TON 
bling, or partaking of the qualities of chyle. . 
'CHY'MIC, or CHYMICAL, Adj. (chymiens, 
Lat.) made by or relating to chymiſtry. Perhaps 
more properly ſpelt chemic or chemical. 


CHY'MICALLY, Adv. in a dymical manner. 


* CHY'MIST, S. (pronounced umi. See C ur- 
hich ſenſible bodies, 


MISTRY) a profeſſor of chymiſtr 
CHY'MISTY,S. an art by w 


contained in veſſels, are ſo changed by means of 
fire, thar their ſeveral powers and virtues are ares | 
diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſeparat 
and new bodies are compoſed by the mixture of dif- 
rerent ſubſtances'or ingredients. 
Lat.) proper for 


 CIBA'R1OUS, Adj. (aber iu, 


food; partaking of the qualities of food 3j edible,  .. 


CUVCATRICE, C|UCATRIX, S. (Lat.) a little 
maining on the ſkin, after the healing of a wound. 
Figuratively, a mark or impreffure, 5 The cicatris 
and capable impreſſure.“ SKAK, Seldom uſed in, 
un He 2s 
 CFCATRTSANT, 

medicige applied to ſuch applications, as are deſio- 


cative, aid nature to repair the fkin of a wound, 
and form an efcar. Cle 


make 
7 428 2 


ChYLors, Adj, conſiſting of chyle; reſem« | 


ſeam, or elevation of callous fleſh, riling and re- 


CYCATRISIVE; aj. 
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an arithmetical character or. number mar ked thus o 
though, af, no no value 4 A in integers it encreaſes 
the value of figures when ſet on the right hand, ang | 
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®EFRCLED, 
CPRCLET, S. pry orsdead — a are 


orb. 
75 m0. 2 1 —_— or encom- 


movi round an ig . 


ERGY, 6. ce Ae 


in a ich oy ty or that which encircles any thing. | © 
The Journies taken by the Judges, into different 


eounties, to adminiſter juſtice oſe places that are | Wa — 3 | 
9 21 from London. de particular tract viſited Po CIRCU CISE; v. g. (from circum, Lat. 
round about, and ſcindi, PTS cut off the prepuce 
wk fxcorT, v. N. to move round, noni or foreſſtin. Fi » © reduce the _ to · 
circle. ane ſuch a Rate as was t 
CIRCUPTION, ah, Lat:) the 48 of to live in a conformity 


8 


being round about. D circumlocution 3 | tofr gon re bs inconſiſtent 
Ln ty ot com n of argument. with true religion, and to act * -adwitted. 
W. 'RCULAR, (circularis, Lat.) round, | into the kingdom of Go; and 88 ning bim 


reſembling, 'or 1 inet Fort of a circle, Figuratively, | both in the charaGer of king amd and þ giflator, 1 
ſucceſſion in which that which proceeds firſt returns eile fore- fein * 
. Vulgar, menn, common. „ Had Virgil CUMCPFSION, ine desk eds e for 
A cireular poet. Dennis,” Seldom: uſed in this | ſkin. Fi — Judaiſin, A Jew, “ Comet. 
ſenſe, Circalar-letter, 4 latter addteſſed to ſeveral | this — on the circumti * Rom. iv. 9 
perfons, who have the ſame intereſt in ſome common One who is of the ſpiritual ſe ' of Abraham, and 
affair. Cirrular- Miner, ſuch ſtraight /ines as are di- poſſeſſes thoſe qualifications' ſignified by circiemcifion.. 
vided by the diviſions madeda the arch of a circle. | . Circumciſion is that of — heart in the ſpirit.” 
Oirenlar ſailing, is that which is performed i in the Rom. i 29; Cirenmciſon is the. EN of the 
arch of I IE „ commandments. x Cor. vii. 19. 
CFRCUEARLY, Adv. in the form of acirele: To CIRCUMDU'CT, "V+ A. (cire 
With x cirruſar motion. wo. Lat.) in ler, to fuperfcde, "nulltffy,!: Tater 
'' To . v. N. (enen Eat.) effect. u bak c eee 
to move in a circle. be in uſe, ſo as to be con · CIRCU MDU'CTION, deim n, the | 
Rantly changing its owner, oppoſed: to be hoarded; | a law rap z nullification ; 'canefling, the Jextng * 
applied to money. Actively, to put about, or from perfon a way about. Seldom vſed: © | 
one hand to another, uſed of a cope? glaſs nb. : ©1ROU 'FERENCE; S cirimmſerentio, Lat. 


— the periphery of a circle. The line indl | 
* Ry th e 


CIRCUMFLEX, 8. + ane ons 


- To CIRCUMP GSE, 


to round; to di 


way. 


poured, diffuſed; or round any thing. - 
CIRCUMJA'CENT,: Part. — If Lat.) 
lying round any thing, bordering on ene De, ca- 


in CUMLEOC U- TIOx, 8. (from ciroum, Lat. 


i ſentiment in a 


and locutum, Lat.) the expreſſing 


number of words. K — An indirect way | - 


86. perſon's Ne 
CIRC U'REDy Adj. - (from ase, hat: ane 
muras, Lat.) walled round ; encompaſſed, or fut- 
rounded with a wall. eee er phy Ran 
" CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE,. ciranievigs | 
UMNA! 
Lat.) that which may be LR A. : , Nender- 
ing the whole terraquieous | globe. citeunnauigable,” 


Rav, C75 6+. 310 


round. 44 

CIRCUMNAVIGA/TION; S.the Giling round. 
any tract of ae mne nner 
Africa.” ARBUTH:.. op daten tes 0 n 


- CIRCUMNAY N, 8 one who: file-| 
wund; one whos fails . eee 
the great ef tor is dead. 


CIRCU MPO'LAR, Adj. (from circum Lathes 
Polaris, Lat.) in aſtrenomy „applied to ſtars near the 
north pole, Which move —. it without 

CIRCUNMOSETION, 8. (nem circum,” and | 
bi/itio, Lat:) the act of ſetting: ve; placing 
in a ring or circle. Now i your {« 
— 2 EVELYNe:: l. [ 

RCUMROTA'TION; 8. throm 8 

Foto, Hat.) the act of whirling a thing round, with-a 
motion liks that. of wheels The fan of 4 thing 
TT ood RELIC 5 2:13 05 11:99. 03 


1 E 


1 


do regulate: the pro- 


pour ä 
CIRCUMEFU'SILE;- Adj. that which may be 


To CIRCUMNA'VIGATE, u. Ai oy ai | fan 


mine its quality. 


2 ö 


— 44 1 in r — 
looking round about; in its all che; 
— which may prevent 2 diſappoĩntment, or. 
ſecure a perſon — $ malice of an r. 
CIRCUMSPE/CFLY, Adv. in-a cautious, dis 


4 


and prudent manner. | 
CIA CV MS TANCE, s. (Lat.) the” particular 
incident — to any action, which determines- 
id to be either or . bad, o a: fact dable or 
improbable, + ; guratively, an-event?: Uſed in tho 
plural 1 a perſon, bad ci 
— — 6 Armen diſtreſs r and gud” 


6 "Ts CERCUMBSTANCE. V. V. Nen be placed-in = 
A eee. be Ione eres ee _ 


* CFROUMSTANT, Part. (enen, Lat.) 
Mis TN TIAE. Adj — 
8: * j. 5 
155 Lat accidental, - oppoſed to eſſential. — 
particular ;. men, all the different relations and 
attendant: reaſons of · an action are enumeratet. 
th; rages 13460 eee. 8. the —_— 
with all the peculiarities attending it. 
To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE, V. A. — 2 
or action in a particular Gtuation.. orrTetation,. 
with-reſpect to the accidents which atiend or deter- 
'To put in a promiſing, or —— 
vourable condition or ſtate. | 
" To-CIRCUMVA'LLATE; V. A1 baren : 
tum, Lat.) ta imcloſe or ſutround. with. ae e fe — 


| fortifications. 1 7 i ei! : 
'CIRCUMVALLA'TION; 8. 


3 


| trenching ot fortifying a camp or place with works. 


In fortifieation, à line or trench with a parapet, 


g PRs Lt TR eS camp, pe. 
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in ci 
word. ſeems to be obſolete. 


circle. 


through this vounty 


on Friday chiefly for Wool. 


| tower, and a 


aaa + „ ˙ <- Re 


"CIR 


the place. ie 49 ron IG 


allows 
To CIRCUMVENT, V-A..> (oircumventan; | . 


{ metrician, in order to find two mean _— 
between two given right lines: but reckoned. by Sir 


1 at.) to over · teach a perſon by ſuperior. crafts Fo 
deceive, or impiiſe upon, by ſpeciaue: partenees. 80d 
ſecret artifices. 


- CIRCUMVE'NTION, S. 5 1a.) 
the impoſing. upon, or overoresching a perſon by 


ſecret artifices and ſubtlety. 


To CIRCUM VEST, V. All less kiste, Dat 


and veſtio, Lat.) to eloath all over with a garment. 
To-claathior ſurround as with a garment. d Mad'ſt 
the deep to circumugſt it round. Worrow. The; word 


round is improperly made uſe of, ſince it is included 
„but, it muſt be obſerved, that this 


To CIRCUMVO EVE, v. A. Merce, 


Lat.) to roll round ; to roll any body in an orbit or 
4 Aſeribe to each ſphere. an . | 


circumuolue it.“ Grew. Seldom uſed. 
-CIRCUMVOLU' TION, es ee Lat. 34 
Ahe act of rolling a _ round. The ſtate of being 
round, The thing roll round. In architecture, the 
f the: ſpiral: line of the Tonic volute; ./;1:' 


3 ShkCds- CIRQUE, 8. (circa, Lati) in anti- 


quity, a large building either round or oval, arched 


at one end; encompaſſed with porticoes, furniſned 


with rows of ſeats riſing above each other, and uſed 
for the exhibiting ſhews to the people. 


>./CIREVOESTER, S. commonly pronounced Ci- 


eefier, ſo called from. the river Oburn on which it 


RKands, and Ceſtre a caſtle. It is 2 borough of 


Glouceſterſhire, and was formerly a very confiderable 
place, Ptolomey's Corinium, and Antoninus's Duro- 
-corgovium, . Antiquities are frequently dug up in 
It is governed by two high conſta. 
bles,- who:retara two members to parliamenti It is 
a very town, rich and populous, being full 
of clothiers, who drive a briſt trade in wool brought 


to defend it agaiaſt any//force that may ad to 


r 


Iſaac Newten amongſt one of the deſectiue bypere 
bolas, and belonging to the 42 ſpecies. ä 
„Cls“ 'Ts 8. (cate, Sax.) a ofen eg: i 


| welter the coat af - a duUmout. 1 


» GV&TED, Adj. incloſed in a — = 
CIS'TERN, 8. toiſlerna, Lats) a receptacle for 
water or rain, placed in yards, or. kitchens, for fa- 
mily' uſe, A large reſervoir of water, or ineloſed 
jountain.. | Figuratively,: a reſerwoir, or repoſitory, 
Fer — of By. juſt - AU 
CIT, S. (n contractios of eitigem) one ho lives 
im the city, 3 te ons gt the cott: 2 word o 
oontempt. : Mad mahlen | 
CIT'ADEL, 8. {citadelle, Fr.) à fort of place 
| fortified with four, bye, of fix baſtions, built ſome- 
times in the moſt eminent, part of a city, and ſome · 


times near it, in order. to deſend it againſt _ 


| and to keep the inhabitants in cheir phediance, 


TAL, 8. (from cite depool, be impeach- 
ment: n ſummone, or u call tor ajpean: in csurt. 
Sometimes a quotation, or mention. that. a ſentiment 
in borrowed from ſome author. 

CITA'TION,, S. (from citatum, — of cita, 
Lat. ) in law, a ſummons: to appear befure un eecle · 
ſiaſtical judge, on ſame enuſe relating t the church. 
The act of quoting, or mentioningtan 3 
name, a , eſpouſi he. ſrntiment 4) perfed would 
eſtabliſh. The ſrom un author. A 


mention, detail, enumeration. © There tjemaing a ci. 


*** 


you the :counties; of 'Eiiceſter, Northampton, 'and | 


incoln, and bought up principally bythe clothiers 


of Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire. 
Roman conſular ways croſs each other at this town: 
The foſſe- way, hich comes from Scotland, paſſes 
and town to Totneſs in Devon - 
ſhire. © Due other called Irmin- Street, comes from 


Glouceſter and runs along to Southampton. Ci- 


renceſter has now but one church, in the windbws 
of which are the remains of very valuable painted 

laſs. It has two weekly markets; the one on 

Monday for corn, cattle, and proviſions ;; the other 
Its annual fairs are on 
Eaſter Fueſday, July 18, and November 8g for 
cattle, ſheep, horſes, woollen-clothi oil, leathet, and 
other commodities, Its church is handſome, with 
two ailes ſupported by; pillars, five.chapels,/ a lofty 
ring of bells. Here is a free- 
ſchool, charity-ſchool, hoſpitals, and alme-houſes. 


Tub of the 


tation of ſuch as may produce it in any other. Harv; 
CV FATOQRY,/ Adj. having the pawer of a ſum- 
mons 3/07, uſed as a man.. 34:1 154 
To CHT E, V. A. to ſummons or maren 
appear in a court of juſtice. Fi 8 toren 
join, or call ona perſon with authority, To quate : 
«« That paſſage which I cited before.“ "Rae. nn 


| ' CV TER; Bu ens who cites a perſon td Hppest in 


tn the neighbourhood: earl Bathurſt has an elegant 
| 


a court. One ho quotes a paſſage! from an author, 
uſed as a term of contempt. - 
2 CIT!ESS;8. (from; cit and % a feininivetetmi- 
patios ufed-by the Saxons) 2 feinalez/or woman, wha 
lives in a city, mum by werent 2" if Gaze 


Cite „ urgry n nis 
„ATEN, 8. Caitepen, Dorada itsptia ſenſe, 
an inhabitant or dweller at any place. A rlon who 


is free of a city. Que — on u trale in city, 
oppoſed to a gentieman or a0 ſoldier. % When be 
ſpeaks not like a citizen, mu find bim'a ſoldiers 
Shak. Uſed by Shakeſpear, u an adjective, ta 
expreſs the milder virtues of peace, and that timo- 
rouſneſy a perſon is ſuhject to Who has neuer been 
converſant in camps. Not ſo ini πwnton 48 
to en to die eder ſick,” — bust b © 


n. 


8 22. 


*. _ F — EL -  n o 
% 


1 TV e GL | 
1 3 2 
"Cr TRINE, Adj: (citrines, Dat)! 3 —＋ CIVILIAN, S. (caviles, ; Lat.) ene ne who  profeſe . 
« 4 dark yellow.” The A. has its porn. and makes the civitiewhis peculiar ſtudy. 


painted citzbe and black.“ 

CI TRINE, 8. Gres, By. and Teal:) A 
of chriſtal of an extremely beautiful yellow, di 
in degrees from that of a ſtrong ochre colour to that 
of the peel of a lemon. It is generally clear, fine, 
and free from flaws; it is very plentiful in the Weſt 
Indies, isoftentimesfer in rings by our erte and 
Ma) de miſtaken ſor A topzz - p18] 3463 e 1 

21 TRON, S. (eitrus, Lan) frvit, which co 
from a hot country, and is in ſmell, taſte, and ſhape, | 


ſome what like a lemon, from which however it is 


diſtinguiſhed by its dimenſion, the fineneſs of is | 
pulp, the briſkneſs ho its a, and Bann of 
its colour:: 61 . 32 {th 5326419 | 

CI'TRONNATE, Of eltron. , eandied, and | 
eut into pieces. {4 fd 

CITY, 8. (eit, Er. — Ital; Ya large town in- 
cloſed with a wall. In law, a town corporate, that 
hath a biſhop and 'a cathedral church. The inha- 
bitants of a city. The heart or anne of te, 

poſed to the extremities. 

.CYTY, Adj. Ring in a ity. | 
with vain + or oftzntations/aMlience. 3 * Make 
ot of it.“ 81 &. f 
CET. 8. (civet, Fr.) in 3 hiſtorys)-a) 
line animal, a native of Peru-and Guinea, not unlike'| 
our cat, excepting that its N is — N f 
= claws are leſs — and its $ rent. 

Ray thinks it rather of the ſox 7 wolf kind. 
| aer its tail is à bag, wherein the perfume is! | 
0 which enn ene à kind of 
> 10 164 34-33 27 1 £4340} 10 
ci civic, Adj. (civicks, lat.) refating to civil mat- 
ters, oppoſed to e A civic crown among the 
Romans, was made of oaken leaves, and given to 
thoſe that had ſaved the life of a citi ge. 
Cl vVIL, Adj. (civilis, Lat.) that which belong 
don city, or the t thereof. 'Poliſhed; well 


cp 


regulated, oppoſed to cude and barbarous...' Civil war 


is that which citizens or people of the ſame nation 
wage with: one another. ; Civil death, that which is 
inſſicted by the laws, in oppoſition to natural. Civil 
power. or magiſtrate, that which is exerciſed on the 
principles of government;:.oppoſed to military. — . 
guratively, poliſhed, civiliaed, humane, well-bred, 
and complaiſant gentle; ſed to wild, rude, 
- and barbarous: | Beautifully applied to inanimate | 
things. The rude ſea grew civil at her ſong.” | 
SHAK, Neat, but not 
Till civil ſuĩted morn appear. Min Tron. This 
ſenſe is now obſolete. Civil! law, is that which is 
oppoſed to the common, and im f the Roman la 
contained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. Civl 
year, that which is eſtabliſhed by law in any country, 1 


and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh: ĩt from the natural year, 
which is — N the e of the ory 


1 


venly bodies. 
n 3} 


141 1 


An 


15 Like . ett, of 


wy, applied to dreſs. 


5 CIVILISA'TION, S. a law which renders a 
n proceſs. civil, by nn, an information 
into an inqueſt, &c. 

CIVIL. TY, S8. a, fate of politeneſs,” A blüte 
addreſs, attended with humane and benevolent 
actions. A kindneſs defoprat in a. Ws _—_ 
ner: akne! 

To CIVILI/ZE,: V, A. n ts in ſuch! kei 
| ences as tend to render men Ss, EEE hem 
vageneſs, ©2234 ; $227 

CIVIII Z ER, S. one * — the! ſavage 
manners of barbarians, and rendevs them both hu» 
mane and polite, | -- * 43 
.  CUVILLY; Adv. in a manner agreeable to the 
principles of government, and the rules of: ſociety. 

à kind, condeſcending, good=natured and —— 
manner. In a genteel but not gaudy manner. 


chambers were furniſhed Guys 7 BACON,' Dhis 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete... 


CUVZE,'S; (generally written ! fas; gane from 
inciſum, ſpine, of incide, Lat. to cut) the dimenſions 
any thing with reſpect to magnitude or bulk. 
0. Give them the cin aud ne i have.” 

RRLEs 15:5 * 

LACK, 8. (clas; rn Mack, Belg. p anything 
-wbich makesa continued and: laſting noiſe, applied to 
that of-a mill. Figurately, i — and importu- 
nate tattle. The tongue. He knows not when 
my clact will lie.“ PRioümmnm ol 

To CL ACR, V. N. (alert, Brit. ) to make a 
. noiſe like that which-is heard in à mill. when going. 
To let the tongue run, or to talk . | 

:(CLA'D, Part, Preter. from «/othe. 1 
= CLAIM, V. — (clamer, Fr.) to — as a 
right, or due, oppo to aſleing as a favours:. 

CLA'IM, 8. à demand, or right of demanding a 
thing, as: a due. In law, ati ros or demand of 
any thing in the ſion of another. 
ELA MABLE, Adj. that eee de de- 
age as a due; or as delonging:to a perſon. 

CLA'IMANT,. S. one who pretends. a right wo 
any thing in the poſſeſſion of ene and demands 
it as his or her 5 —— 2 

LAL MER, S. one „den lia or demands'a 
thing as his propert 7. eee 153; 

To CLAMBER, V. N. e Belg.) to af- 
| cend or. go up a ſteep place with; difficulty, ſo as to 
be forced to ads both the knees and hands. 

To CLA'M, to clog writhing gaviſhaeriſcons 
age 22 

CLA'MMINESS,- 8. the quality by which any 
ſub ance ſticks to, of ene that — 
it. 10 \Viſc YG , ropineſs », | 11 

CLA „Adj. viſcous,- 10)»: glutinovs, oy | 
adher ing to any thing which touches it. 

CLA'MOROUS; Adj.. making a noiſe with Ts 


the wien, n loud. een . 
40 LA'MOUR, 


M3 


4 * 1 


TAS. 


| g——— 


| CLA'MOUR, 8. {claner, er, ) a noiſe, ar. out- 
Cry; an cxaltation of the voice-in anger. Figura 
tively, applied with no ſmall degree of elegance to 
ünanimate things,” * The Joud Arno's erer 
clamours. ADDI8. 
To CLAMOUR, V. N. to make Aid or 
9p in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulent manner. 
' CLA'MP, S. (Hlampe, Belg.) a piece of wood 
added to another to ren then it and prevent its 
burſting. A little piece of Wood in the form of a 
heel, uſed in a mortice inſtend of à pully. A 
<quantity-or collection of bricks, Clamp-Malle, are 
ſuch as are uſed to faſten * the building 
or repairing of ſhips, a 


Te CLA! MP, V. A. in joining, to fit a board 


avith' the to another piece acroſe the rain 3 
b ehe: is of uſe to prevont warping. | 
'OLA'N, $. (len, Scot.) a family, race, or ib. 8 
A of perſons, a Word of contempt. - i”? | 
\CLA'NCULAR;, Adj. {clancalarius, Lat.) under 
hand, private, unknown, ſecret, hidden; clandeſtive. 
- CLANDES'TINE, Adj. (clanaſtinus, Lat. ) un- 
derhand ſecret, i in order to evade wer. . "Tm 3 
always uſed in a bad ſenſe, 11 


vate manner, including ſome illegal or bad practice. 

To LANG, V. A. -(clango, Lat.) to make 
a loud ſhrill noiſe, with a brazen ſound, like that 
of à trumpet, or to make a noiſe like that of au. 
mour when ſtruck with thing ſolid; or like? 
—— when beat together. Attively, 4⁰ laſh 'or 

her, ſo a6 to make a noiſe. 

70 NGOUR, 8. ane loud thrill 


eso Adj. making ” loud and Drill! 
M 


ANDES'DINELY, Adv. in a focret or pri- | 


iron, 9 bange in the zußde of. a doll 975 iy a | 


is large and handſome z and here is a manufacture 


| "CLARENCEUX, a CLARENCIEUX,S. (Fr. 


J. Sarroy, i. 4. Southroy or South- xi 


it ſound. A piece of wood in a mill fer ſhaking the 
hopper. Figuratively, the yangue of a gerd der 5 
ren talkatite: a word of teproscht. | 

Cl. ARE, 8. is market-towm in Suffolk, n bbs.) 
river Stour. las ſtreets are not paved, but ite church 


of 3 In it the civil and ſpiritual courts are 
holden. E title of viſcount, earl, and marquis 
to the late elham duke of Neweaſtle. lee Weekly 
market is on Friday, and ;angual fair on Eaſter 
Tueſday, and July 26, for toys. oh is 1 ids 
from London. 1 

To CLA'PPER-CLAW, V. A. to ſcold, 

CLARENCE. (duke of) brother to Edward IV, 
was mucdered in the tower in 2473. aged: * 


pronounced. dſauraumſſuu the ſecond king. af arms, fo 
called from the duke of Clarence, ſon of Edward III. 
who firſt bore this office, He marſhals and diſpoſes 
the funerals of all the lower nobility on the ſouth- 
ſide the - Trent, and. is - therefore likewiſe en 


«Wo 


CLANXK, 8. a loud ſhrill or harſh noiſe made 
wg — 1 when claſhed ber. — 
No L V. A. Stat.) ede d- 
ether with 2 motion, fo às to make u noiſe. 
Fa put one thing 8 with à haſty, adden, 
and unexpefted motion. T perform any action in 
a \quick: and unexpected manner. To 3 or 
| 7 a petſon by ſtriking the hands to "To 
infe&t with the venereal diſeaſe. ' Uſed wick mY to! 


&o,'perforns, or fsh a thing ſuddenly, <> without 


much precaution. “ A peace may be clipped 'up 
with that 'fitdenneſs.” HOW6GAII. Neuterly 3 
Yo, . with a quick or fudden motion, *© Clay 1 
the oor: 

CLAP, 8. (ælup, Brit. + „ Tout.) a loud noiſe, | 
made by the ſtriking of e things together, 
vr by exploſion when applied 46 thunder; applauſe 
or approbatiom, teſtified by ſtriking the Rande toge- 
ther. In medicine, the firſt Rate, or "of the 
weneroal diſeaſe, more uſually called & gonorrhea. 
In falconry, the nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
CLN P ER, S. one who ſtrikes his hands toge- 


acute points at the brim: it is placed 


"OLARE-OBSCURE, ( chiaro 
painting, the Jights and ſhades: in a pi : 
art of diſtributing the ligbts end ſhades in a piece to 
the — e. -A dekign conkſing: __ 
abr, 8. ain, claire, F „e vine of 
A clear, pale, red colour. 
' CLA'RICORD,orCLARICHORD, $. — 
ical inftrumeat, in the form of a ſpinnst, with 49, 
keys and Hand inn 'bearing on five 
gradually kee in Height; che; ks have braſs 
rar l rogers ey 2 4 nets, and the 
are covered' with cloth, which renders — 
ſound ſweeter. | 
- CLARIFICA'TION, 8. the clening oy thing. 
CLABIFY, Va. —— fry F. IL Gd 
» Vs Fr.) to ; 
W — liquor m— * iguratively, to 
1 mind from any 3 
might obſt its view of ahings —— 
ese 
CLA'RION, 8. (clarion,” Fri. caring 1681.) 8 
trumpet with A narrower: tube and mutet ſoups | 
chan the common ſort. 1 
ante. 8. ( claritas, Lat.) eſs, 
abundant. clarity inviſible.”  R aTEIGH,. 
CLA'RY „S. (clarea, Ital.) in botany, the flower 
has a tubulous ompalement of one Leaf with five 
in-the-fſt 
ſection of Tournefort's fourth claſs,: and in che firſt 
ſection 'of Linnaeus's ſecond. Aer e 
To 'CLA'SH, V. N. (diam, Belg.) to — 
noiſe, applied to two things ſtruck” Figu- 
ratively, to. act with ſite views, uſed with the . 
A with, To contradict, 3 1 


| ther by way of »pplauſe, 3 Wr 


9 Fu 


2 —— — 


E T A rc e eee "EC LE — I 
= CLAU'SURE, $ THY re bas ) confinement? 


Kind. 2 Every time * menghor are put 
together. 8 985 | the Nate of a perlon ut yp er confined in a mo- 
CLA'SH, 8. a "noiſe 85 collifien, or. the | naftry. 
firiking two things arne . oppok- CLAN. 8. (hai. Belg.) th he foot of a bird of 
tion o ſentiments, opinions, or fe beaſt, artnet” with a ſharp point horny N 
CLA SP, 8. (eſpe, Belg.) a thin piece of Figuratively, the hand, i pecially of 4 rapacious 
metal curved at the extremities, which enters into 2 perſon, a term of reproach, 
hole made . —_— 11 5 5 8 uſed to faſten 
two Sings, ure won „ covers 4 $ 
book, 3 of the Fo reps Un uo eb We 
rative „ n 8 race, he re row 
Link) by, body rof a a perſon, fn Laa a 
To CLA P, V. A. to wut ot faſten be a claſp. 
Figuratively, to faſten b ie wining,” applied to vege- 
tables, To hold within the hand, to make the fin 
meet round the NN of aby thing 115 
the hand. To. ine NG o eſontb. br Cleſp th 


ints in arms i a 
0 ü ine e eee 
ſurubs or other plante k 


. whoret y | 

"CLA'SP-KNIFE, 8. a knife which. | is furniſhed 

with a ſprings and folds irito the bandle. i tively, lifeleſs. + His clay-cold corpſe.” Rows. _ 
CLA'S8, 8. 1 gt.) 4 colle&tion of things / 1 CLA'YES, S.\(claye, Fr.) in fortification, hurdles, 

ranged according to i, As Natyres, and 

value, A rank oe onler: i n ſchools, .a number of! 


boys placed eins to their ir attainimenty, and the! 
authors l OLA 
9 


* CLN W, V. A. of Hauwen, Belg. ) to ſcratch, 
4 with the "nails. 1 to pull to pieces, 


22 1 


ſcratch or tick 


FI "WED. , Adj, having claus. | Participially, 


ſeize or ſcratched th a claw 


viſcid, and du earth; when moiſt; goth to the 


It, nagt quick] ubſidin uratively, th 
| or ſp tage 1 F if ck $ "bodies 94 5 


A to manure with «ay, 


[nh "YE wry "eoolfing of, or abounding in 
CLAYISH, Adj. 'of the Tau of clay, lie 


CLA'SS CLA'SSICAL, Adj, e Lat. Fi 
in ancient literature, the authors of 4 Wi 1 
age; of receive noted a acknowledge ties A!Y-MARL, 8. 4 72 „ fnooth, chai 


CLA'SSIC,. Se an. author of the 
lities, and eſteemed a ftandard - 
3 CLA'TTER., V. RT ee 


—＋ a noice weing 977 | 
Y 7 ae 25 


. 00 1 earth, reſembling clay, but 1 wow more fat, and 


ſomey es mixed wi : chalk 
0 AN, Adj. e hee; 8 lens, Sax.) 
guratively, free from any 


free Crs dist or py 


moral an, wickedne( itmpurit Ele * 
2 4 Ty to un an or A Wa, 17 


to ſonorous or me wiline urge 
make a noiſe by talking aloud,. 2 4 ae 0 0 
purpoſe, Adtivaly, -to firike g thing Fo as. to 
'make it ſound nt We 


a low word. 
'CLA'TTER, 
Trequent triki 
Cle a confuſed 


CLAY 
CLYVELLAPED 


| 9 


for publig attenda in . places of 


* "— 


br t to be eaten, or offered in 


clean overb lown.” t BHAK. 
. CLEAN, . to * fr c filth, 


at which cleanſes or Flears A thi 
** fell Free from moral impurity z- lon Ce 
chaſte. 
1] CLE'ANLY, Adv. i in a.clean, neat wanners free 
418 dirt or filth, 1213 
os In amen more cr : CLE/ANNESS,, 8. pestneſa⸗ freed from dirt or 
| filth, applied to thing s or clothes. * Elegance, ęx- 


in men. 


caU Sk, 85 14 * 2 . 2 ſentence — A aQnelss; and a 1 * mixture, or ün- 

Fa. article. So m 2. ſen ) ny | | make , A 5p — * 71 12 1 from 
| $ U guilt, or any immoral impurity, 5 to ac- 

i, CLAU'STR XL, Adj. "(from rom e. | Belg.) : - ma ny b . : 


longing to-a cloiſter, or be, bk * Sal 7: 


To CLEANSE, V v. A. to free from dirt or filth 
l priors,” ” ' AXLIEFS. . ea wWaſhi 


4 or rubbing. T0 tres from bad wee 
F 


1 


- 


y hold on in 2 chumly y and greedy manner. To. 


CLAY, ele kai, Brit.) a Sache, weighty, ſtiff, 
e 
touch, N e in. water, and when mixed : 


ſer ture 10 id to be | | 
1. 15 LAY, by produced to cover ith 4% In 1 
CLA'Y-COLD, Ad j. as cold as Clay. Figura. | 


or Ah, made wi Rakes interwoven with, 'ohierg, 


1 ſenſe, Gre from ahy 25 which Buben 8 


ip, or t e ſociety of c others, , app. ied te perſons; 
facrifice, applied to 


Adverbially A N . 4 5 entirely, per- 
ö 5 f ve 2 = 1 ; 


HANS, Adj. free from 1443 lib. Fi- 


— * 4 33 P vo + . K 


mw "CLE 


a. 


bo purges, in medieiie; To free from maſter or Fo 

funguſes, applied to 2 

CLE'ANSER, 8 in medicine, that hich | re- 
moves any humours, | or expels any noxious fluid 
from the body; a detergent. 

CLEAR, Adj. (pronounced cer, from hs; Fr.) 
that which may be ſeen through; tranſparent; that 
which is free from filth, applied to ſtreams. Free 
from clouds or miſts, toplied to the weather. With- 
1 mixture. Poſitive, plain, or free from any am- 

uities, or doubtſul expreſſions. A clear account : 
12 nifeſt, evident, or that which cannot be diſputed. | 
Figuratiyely, void of guilt. Free from any 1 # 
bias or impediment, applied to F N 
from deductions, applied to gain, At a diſta 
from, or out of the * of; uſed with of. Guile. 
leſs, uſed with from. Applied to perſons, judicious, 

675 or poſſeſſed of all the lights, which can ſecure don 


error; uſed in familiar converſation. Uſed adver- 
bially, for entirely or go; Bit it clear . 
L'EsTRANGE, | $ 
To CLE'AR, V. A. to remove any. filth, dirt, 
or other obſtruQtion. Figuratively, to free from 
obſcurity, perplexity, or difficulty. To juſtify, or 
remove àny charge of guilt, or accuſation by Mani 
Soft innocence, To cleanſe. To clarify or cleanſe | 
om filth. To gain, without any deduQtion. * Har- 
| cleared ſixty thouſand pounds in one year,” To, 
bs ge to remove any thing which intercepts the. 
light, applied to the underſtanding, and uſed irh 
Lf To clear @ ſhip, is to obtain leave for ſailin or 
ling the cargo, oy pa paying the cuſtom. 
, CLEARA 'a certificate . that, a. thip 
4 deen cleared at dead belt, by paying the 
uties. 
W 8. the perſon or thing that removes | 
filth or obſtruQion. That which communicates 
15 t to the mind, or removes any difficulty or pre- 
Judices which may obſcure the judgment. Gold | 
- 4 wonderful clearer of the een 1 
FOLEA'RLY, Alf, in a winner free'from dark | 
neſs, obſcurity, or am 5 5 Plainly, oppoſed to con- 
fuſedly. Without any undue influence or prejudice. 
<< Deal tlearly' and impartially with yourlelyes,” 


© TrzLoTs.” Without deduction or diminution ap- 


" ow to gains. Without evaſion, or reſerve ; plainly; | 


CLEA” RNESS, S. tranſparency, which renders 
WM ing eaſy to be ſeen through, applied to glaſs. | 
8 from dregs, or filth, applic to liquors. 
Wag plainneſs, freedom from obſcurity or 
iguity. 

| CLE R-SIGHTED, Adj. able to dern and 
agu things. Fe ſeeing into the con- 

© ſequences of thin 2 | 
To CLE' AVE, V. A. (preter I chor, part. ele 
ven) uſed with the particle to, to ſtick; to adhere to, 


To divide, or ant 


T_T to puni 


toa perſon; to . or accom og TAC . 
gen ot 0 49 One. x = 25 2 1 0 | 
| o pronounc cleeve, peter, 4S 4 
clave) to- vide REG with a chopper and Tit 
violence. To divide by a ſwift or rapid 

The fierce eagles eleave the liquid io. Fee 


1 ON N afunder, 


To ſuffer Ne 


 * CLEA'VER, 

of metal with a 2 Ng Bob Ns 58 
| uſed by butchers to Rparare 1 the” Ges 
their carcaſes. . One who chops 1 


CLE'F, S. (from thr” 


| mark placed at the beginning of the lines of a 
| of muſic, which determines the name 1 each Ng 


according to the ſcale; the 
to begin, and 11 5 f 


the ſeparation of 4 4 
CLE'MENCY, 8. 4 25 


Ul MEN ment. 
tender i in extcuting. 55 in lim 
men officiating in t 


\ CLER'GYMAN, S. 2 


the clerg 
CLE Nr, S. as 


| priated to the cle 


hen au 


| by che pen; and 


church ſervice, a layman, 


A bible clerk at ' univer 


chapel. 
CLE'RESHIP, 8. "the" 


0 Clerk.” 


the performince 


Beridwerer mabe its . 
CLEV'ERLY, Adv. i 
ſkilful and proper Se 

CLEVER NESS, 
trous performance. 'A qu 


+ applied to POW 'Figuratively, to unite one's ſelf | 


0 hong” in x piece, _ * 
4 CLEFT iciple paſſive, from cla. 
> CEE FT. ps aft, Tet), 1 8 A 


and tenderneſs i in the in- 


MENT, j | chili nth "and 

CLERG Y, 9 7 cler ig 9 070 73 love 
Lat.) a 

Ar ae e Noa 

and ſet apart for that purpoſe. 


2 ke the ſervice of the <barch, A 


CLERICAL; Adj. (dttiexs, Lat.) belonging to 


0 & Ft.) in law, "A title appro- 
In ancient Fg a ſcholar 
or man of letters. * writer in à public o In 
commerce, a perſon employed in à merchant compt- 
| ing-houſe to tranſact 'fuch bufineſs 38 is performed 


at the cuſtom houſe, water-ſide, and change, In tde 
Who has a feat 2 £ 5 

to the reading deſk, pronounces. the te 
an, audible voice, gives out hos kala 0 &e. 


inferior order, who rips 6 hol the 955 = ori the candles 


CLEVER, Adj. dertrous, ick, or {kiliful in 

of al thigg. W con- 

venient, well. * Fwou'd: ſound: more clever.” 
Pork. ell- mad handſome; any, 

perſon RG in low: and” familiar ns but 


rüden e 
ee 15 
10 


meat. f. 
1. a. 1277 in "EY , 


tune of bcc mba nk it 


rts of 10 thing. A a+ 5 
mentia, Lat. climence, F t.) 


4 


© ſervice 'of 


ke of th chr, 
perſon dedicated by or- 


e nin | 
393351 "71 ; 


-our-dovt clerk, td attend 


„ is 1 I gn 
them ip the 
or. "employ of s 


Magna 
yogi 


+41 46h 


big which a 


ay books. 


mate au PT 


ality © n 


T 1 


idea of Rineſs, PRErnY ind — and. there- 
I | © CLYMAN, S. (A, Gr.) in rhetoric, a figure, 


by excites: ſatisfaction in the mind. 5 
CLEW, S. (chu, nee Kr bale of thread. Fi- 
guratively,' any guide'or di by means of which 
s perſon' may ſurmoumt any difficulty ;' alluding to a 
ball of thread made uſe of by perſons to find their 
way back again from a labyrinth. The clew of a 
ſail is the lower corner, reaching down to. the caring 
where the tackle and ſheets are faſtened.” 
To CLEW, V. A. among failors, joined with 
the word ſil, ſignifies to raiſe them in order to be 
| furled by means of a rope faſtened'to the clew, and 
called the clew- 

To CLC V. N. (cliqueter, Fr.) to make n 
ſmall, ſharp, and Tucceſlive noiſe, like that of the 
beats of a Watcg. 

CLICK ER, S. a faleſman's ſervant, who bnd. 
at the door to invite cuſtomers. 

CLVENF, S. ſcliens, Lat.) in law, one who 
_ employs 2 lawyer for advice, or defence, Among 
the Romans, one who was dependant on ſome great 

perſonage, who undertook to defend him from op- 
preſſion. oP are you friends and clrents,” 
Jonſ. Catal.” e 4b 6 

CLIFF, 8. 
generally applied to one rr In muſic, 
uſed improperly for CLEF. 

. CLIMA'CTER, S. (Gr. 2 . binds pe- 
riod of life or portion of years, ſuppoſed to termi- 
nate in ſome great danger, 

CLIMA'CTERIC, 2 CLIMACTE/RICAL, Adj; 
{from , Gr.) containing a certain number of 
years, at the expiration of which, ſomething dan- 
| grrous is ſuppoſed to happen to the body. The cli- 
macteric year is a critical year in a perſon's life, 
wherein he is ſeppoſed to ſtand in great danger of 
death. According to ſome, -every ſeventh year isa. 
climaQteric; but others allow only thoſe 

Yuced. dy multiplying by the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 
9, to be climacterical. T1 heſe years, they ſay, bring 
with them ſome remarkable change wich reſpect to 
health, life or fortune: the grand elimacterie is the 
63d year; but ſome, making two, add to this the | 
| 81ſt. The” other remarkable climaQerics: are ds 
7h, 21ſt, 35th, 409th, and sh. 

CLUMA TE, 8. (xvuz, Cr. an inolina: ion) in 

geograp ply, a ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallel circles, and meaſured | 
from the equator- to the polar circles ; in each of 
which ſpaces the longeſt days are half an Hur longer | 
in thoſe near the poles, than in» thoſe neareſt the 

vator, From the polar circles'to the poles, he | 
elimates inereaſe the ſpace of a Whole month. In a 
popular ſenſe, any country differing fcom- another, 
Either in reſpect of its ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, 
or the manners of its inhabitants,” without any re- 
dard to the length of the day. 
To CLUMATE, V. N. to inhabit „ Whilſt 
you do dia here,” Bann.. 23651 208 

67 


FR 


(cif, 4246 ſteep or eraggy * | 


ö 


or puſh home, appli 


ö 


ing. 


—— 
* 


— 


"Ni obſolete, E. 


2 


" CLUMATURE, 8 — 5 


1 — the ſenſe of a period aſcends or increaſes 
ſentence; till it ry 5 as in the follow- 
ana „Whether Paul or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
6m, or life; or death, or things preſent, or things 


to come, al are yours, and 7 are Chriſt's, on 
5 Chriſt is God's.” 


1 Cor, iii. 22, 27 
To CEU MB; v. N. (preter, and purtieiple paſs 


five, limb}, to aſcend, includin the idea · of diffi- 
culty and ſutteſſi ve attempts. riſe er from 
the horizon, applied to the ſun. To- afeend, by 


their ſpecific levity; &c. applied to vapours. AQively, 


to mount, aſcend, or go upwards; 

CLIM'BER, 8. one who mounts, ende 0e 
ſcales any high or ſteep place. A” you ſo called, 
from its creeping upon other ſu 7 00 
_ CLUME,'S. (from G, Gr. 
MATE, nerally ufed in poetry. 

To CLUNCH, V. A. (preter, clinched, and par- 
ticiple paſſive) to hold a thing in the band with the 
fingers and thumb meeting- over it, 'To ſhut the 
hand, ſo that the fingers and thumb may reach over- 
each other. To bend the pre of a ' nail, When 
driven through my thing. confirm, eddi, 

ied to argument. 

CLI NCH, S. a word which bas. a double mean 
A pun, A word made uſe of to conclude- 
ſeveral lines in the different parts of a-poem, and to- 
rhime to as many different words,. Here one 
poor word à thouſand clineber males.“ Porz. In. 
navigation, that part of a cable which-i is faſtened to- 
the ring of an anchor. 

CLINCHER, S. a'oramp or hold-faft, made of a 
piece of iron bent, or making an angle at the top, 
and uſed to faſten planks. bs 

To CEING, V. A. w, 1 dung, 6 or bave 
clung, park clung) to ſtick cloſe to or 2 —_ 
by twiſting round a thing. To anf w, © ick to, 
ors up, to conſume, or wither. ; x 

CLI/NGY, Adv. apt to -ſtick or adhere to. 

T0 CLUNK, V. A. to ſtrike metals together, 
fuck as-iron, Kc. ſo as to make them ſound. Neu- 
terly, to make a noiſe, applied to the ſound made 
by wo. iow: oF iron, or other metal truck to- 

ether. 
3 CLINK, 8. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of two 
jiEces of metal on each other. 
CLUNQUANTF,.S. (F r. embroidery ; ſplendous 
ler. dreſs ; or tinſel finery. 
To CLIP, V. A. (elippan, Sax.) to · embrace 
folding the arms cloſely round. Co enfold in 
arms-; to hug. To cut with theers,. from 4lip- 


"the ſame as C11 


t 


per, Dan. or kupper, Dut. Sometimes uſed witls ' 


F. Figuratively, to diminiſh, applied to coin. To 


cut ſhort, not to pronounce folly, applied to lan- 


guage, Confined or ſurrounded, uſed with the par- 


ticle with. *$* Clipt in, with the ſea,” SHAK. This 
ſenſe i is now obſolete. 3 
47 CLIPPER, 


(OA nY 1 9 TE 02> we. — 


| *Rence, in 


Hence 


* 


WITTY S, one who > debaſes the coin, in, Þy 
cuttings Hling, or atherwiſe diminiſhing ity ies and | 


* CLIPPING, 8, abet which. i eye off tem 


force of the ribble. It is goverged by xo bajliſfs, 
aud ſends two members to ment. Its market 
is on Saturdah, and annual fairs on July ax, for 
horned catile and -wogllen cloth; SE fourth 20 
turday after Michaelmas, Sept. 29 on March. 24. 
And Devember 74: for tha laſt meptioned articles and 
-horſes. On the neighbouring moor are frequent © 
on cy It lies chirty miles "(ew Lancaſter, 4 
from London. 

CL AK, S. (pronounced clue, from lach, Sax.) 
a Jooſe outer garment without fleeyes, worn over 
the reſt of a perſon n olothes, to defend him from ö 
eicher cold. ot rain. Figuratively, a pretext or Pre-: 
in order to deſign. 

To. CI OAR, V. A. to cover with a cleet. Ev 
| guratively, to conceal any defign by ſome ſpeeious 
Pretaxt or artifice. 

CLOAK:BAG, S. a hap in-wbich. cloaths ere 
carried; a portmanteay. . 

CLOCK, 8. (cecle, Brit. From -tlocb, Brit.) 2 
kind of movement or machine, going by a pendu- 
lum, ſerving to meaſure time, and ſhew the .bour* 
by flriking on a bell. Huygens was the firſt perſon 
who hrovght the- art of chei-making to any per- 
fec tion and the fiſt * — made in England, 
Was in the year. 1622, by. Fromaptil, a. Dutehman. 
Aas o elict, is ph i ting what hour is 
it? It's: nine o clan, implies, it is tde ninth hour. 
Applied to ſtockings, elect ſigniſies the work with 
Which the ancles avere 1 ; and as this _—_— 
es ied of maki g the female A 

iſe fins it. is wonderſul eee. 

— now be laid afi _ M wel! 

__ CLO\CK-WORK, 8. a movetnents which 
£9 by means of ſprings, — and à pendulum, 
| 2 in that roſpect teſemble he movements of 2 


(Lom, clan, Sax.) a ſmall maſs of en 
earth. A lump of earth or clay. Figuratively, a 
turf; the ground. Any thing vile, baſe and carth- 
iy, applied to the human body by way of contempt, 
oppdſed to the ſoul. A dull, groſs pid perſon. 

To CLO'D, V. N. to unite into a maſs, on 
account of its moiſture or viſcidity. To curdle, 
uſed inſtead of clot. Actively, to pelt with clods. 

. .CLOD'DY, Adj. conſiſting of little heaps, ſmall 

\ mailes, or clods 4 earth. Full of. ee c. 
ar inaſſes of earth. 

(LOD PAT E, S. à ſtupid fellow.z one who 
cannot eaſily app:chend the meaning of another. 

-pated, an adjective, implying _ o ap 
on or e e i bo 


K 


I * 
% 
S544 4 


| thing that may hinder its operation + t0'b&-vbſtruſts | 


| BOETHERO, $.«boreugh-town of Lancyibire, f ed 
t the bottom of the Pendle-hill, nat far ſtom the 
or hinders the motion 


monks or religious. A moneſity for the religious of 


] which has bujldings.on each. af ts _— ny a 


70 Teese ia Ng ious rode ug 


cloiſtes, 


| TY — or any glutinous matter. 
perfect. To join 2 broken, to heal, apples 
} The earthcle/ad upon. hw,” 
8 8 © a alen and ſeine faſt 


&A outlet. 
| 1 — or portion. The coſe of — Weed 


L 


T0 CLO'G, V. A. — — pron | 
may hinder motion, * load 4 — bur, 
then; to  embarrals.. ly, . to gather into 4 
maſs, uſed inſtead of, clot. o de filled With any 


by cho Gicking of ſomething: to a thing. 
CLO'G, S. any + ag hg thing which impedes 

a thing. iFiguratively, a 
reſtraint; an incumbtance, hindrance, obſtruQion, 
or impediment, A compoſition of leather, confitt. . 
ing of a {ole and to ſtraps worn by —— over 


their, ſhoes, -tockeep themſelves clean, or eh 

— = ſhoe. wa in. F tance—ihe middle © make | 

0 n clogs. . ; 
iCLO'G INESS, 8. who late of bring binders 


8 1 obſtruction. 5 
Adj. that which adhering ton 

— — vo 1 the he ar 23 

E S. Celifie, Fre clayfr, Jul) a 

i 5 3. ee, . 94 5 

habitation — $ abi walls, and dwelt * 


either ſax, Ina 8 ſenſe, the principal 
part of a regular monaſtry, conſiſtin of a (quaje 
built on: esch of its ſides. - In archi re, k court 


* rs jana. 


PST ER, V. A, *to ſhut vp 


_— # 


I'STERAL, Adj. hos up 8 ag | 
or- nunnery. Solitary 3/ tetired 3 xcclule. | 
.CLOVSTERED, Part. :ſolitarys 5 3 

5 . — 7 


confined in a monaſtry 
In.architeRture, built rennd, or ſurrounded 
iaa na, or periſtile. ö 
„„CLOl'SsTRESS, ry 2 nuns; r PRE notices 
from. the world, and inhabiting. a religious. houſe. | 
by re S. See CLOAK. 21 15 
CLO OM, V. A. to cover endep <p with : 


o-.CLO'SE,V. A. («lyſon,. Sax.) co ft anything a 


that is open. Figuratively, to conclude, 


to wounds, uſed 


p. Neuterly, to n „“ 
parts together, after heing ſe 


parated, uſed w * 
Figuratively, ap- 

plied to any meaſure, to agtee to. 7 e in 

or with," to join with u party. In wr 


1 4% 
777 


'CLO'SE, 8. any thing ot, without pallige. of 
A ſmall Held pap. Boar whores 'n hedge o 
rails. Applied to time, the end of any 


wreſtling, a grapple, or ine N 
of a ſentence, A concluſion. ö vor Te 

CLO'SE, Adj. uſed with the ache, aig od: . 
falten, ſhut 0 25 nothing can come dat; nor in? 
air make its entrance, $$ L. bon. 2 A at 
7; oom. 


— 


wom. Without, vent, or eq = Wit motion n; RN — —.— in his Britapvia 
Nagnating {yl , or. act eaſily breay 2 — ona. that m e „ and. ended op 115 
to the air, v0 | X porgs, 1 5 kf #48 15 — 5 45 

<< That very df z 48.5 8 | 248 ofe ＋ 9 

hort; withayt AY. 7 eb Pang of | 


to the manger . 


1 by: e . — hi 


235 


"which a perſon wears io "cove TR 


ſo claſe together,” to-ſituati uching, or from the w 
242265 any T ee u — — dee Se or CLOTHOS, in RAN hiſtory, 
Nr the fe ce We ak ung ſecrecy, ap- one of three Parcæ, or Deſtinies, who ſpia t 
ed to, the t ting, join with thread of, ifs, She-is 1 ted hol e ſpindle, 
ts te To = our ir thought 255 D Ateſſed 1p al Who is er 172 e 5 
Leck. the point“ 2 Uni without TA er head N wy ſeven 10 
as . . 4 e. l 72 gf er er great 451 EA Se who . Bb *the 
Fein. © A ao» datk, cloudy, nap of — cloth, after is has been raiſed by the 
miſty and 1 let the 7 or Ky 5 8811, RE 4 | 
Uſed LOSE © 0g her by itſelf, or in compoſation - 5 af gon and re- 
4 . Ap that which comes tight Brach implying 4 ee A Nat iv 
j 3+ IPs 6 341 * 
0 Pre "ED, A + Faxrfanys brd wog l 50855 N . ** 
enero FA 
LO 8 veſſel, tends in "os 20 75 ere: "Soo lowds are. the m0 
—.— ex- able of all the Metears,z 3 38 furniſhing \ 
fn „ or without IE, to th garth 3 mitigating the exce i | 
lot | 9 27 nd torr zone; 172 ſergening it from. the 


neſs; In compa 


Hoſes . Recluencs, fl 

ice, 1 4 
CLOSER. TE: * i 5 dh. _ 

CLDY 5 pri er 

tirement, 4 95 5 Melves, 

and 210 4405 egrigſi⸗ 

9h 0X family aten ding) e * 
0 gary, A, to 


Kn 2 


I 


privac 


CLOS/URE, S., dhe a8. pf flinttiog or flap 
Wa aperture or Rane Ch 
KL Bag.) maſs mel by deten. 

8 an 2 | . 

np | hy 

ace 8. (plural. 4 Nin a ge- 
neral ſenſe, "uy aig wor en, either from animal or 

vegetable lub ances, for garments. The Nom, 

Vherewith a table is covered at any meal. The 

canvas on 2 444 8 the glurah, |, ' 

i v | 

— 8, or embell li his — on, THIER 


Ec everal coverings which are laid on 3 bed. Ap- 
derlei eminence $0 s he grant 


— 


wil 2 


: | Figuratively, confuledly, 
e TURK, 5, qna mh noe an the manv-..| 1 5 | 


8 col 
nu 


I Jays A light 
das i fraRigns = is. their, Ing 
Wem, th erehy rolqnging the ſtay of lig 

r. the Sun is deſcangell. below t Boy horizon, a 
dee ee time before it has aſcended | 
ve it; without their medium, the heavens would . 
| 12 one uniform ſable ſubſtance, the rays af light 


F þ6 Gayered aboped jo oe 0 


1 Tpace ao reaching our eyes, 1 . e 
pro 0 OK men large 
ot 25 = * e by 


| . ning 
| EN. the atm 


ſo fall n in — 
which 


2555 


| ; countenance 
Fei a pop Fas obſcure 


TX lowrigg. 0 
ult to, be underſtood. — 
iegated, or * d 7 dark veins, applied 

to woad and Kones, 5 ſer 1 cloudy, . 


dark, a ther. 
e * 


of. s 
bramble. | 
e 3 FX 
t f wers.” ® 
9 DiLx, Adv. in a cloud), or dark manners 
eurely applied to 


(Lou DL, 


to“. 


cure —m—_ and obſcurity. Want of 
or luſtre, foulneſs, applied to 
ſaw : diamond made c 
and b lying longer, 
its clo! x. 15 BBA 


CLO 


12 * I 


plied to jewels, 
CLOUDY, Aq. r 
ſcured, or dver-cüſt with clouds. © 
22 dark, imperfect. applied to 
Sollen, gloomy, geſected, "applied Wee e 


of 227 dark, 0b 


riegated with 
tes, &c. 5 

: CLO'VE, the p of Cruave. 

9 CLOꝰVE, 8. 


on à tree 
*hoſe of the ba tree, 
land, but has been exti 
Who have tranſplanted it to Ternate, in order to 
monopolize it entirely. The fruit is Ea when 
n. 


EY it ſomewhat reſembles a nail 5 of 15 
| furface, duſky brown colour, and 4 5 5 
's round body of the fize of = p r Cori. es 


in foods, Sgt lots rr ent in molt fa- 


p mit cordials, In medicine, it is e . 

| ad in all cephalic diſorders, Fe: Ha | —_ 

| in ties 'apoplexies, e. and , . 4 
good alexipharmic, 529 G4 ** 


CLO'VE-GILLY-FLOWER, 8. in botan 


| | the diantbus, or, 


philus. — a * 695.8 
CLO'VEN, Parti ou CI RAV. 3 
| ELO'VEN-FOO ,* CLO/ hens Wk 


ED, AG. ain he or or be die jc ve 
PCLOVER, , CLO'VER-GRASS, 8. in botany 


| whoſe bebarjour is rude, and whoſe manners are un- 


"cou pmss, 5 2 "aro wherein 7 pro- 
brightneſs / 
— Rones. 1 
in cool liquor, 

Joſe more of 


L, Ade. in A 
rude, LEAN. +1677 S433 of Dy a 
{  CLOW'NISHNESS, 8. he — 
unpoliſhed n fimplic N "AW 
addreſs of a clown. Applied to lan ape, 
and coarfeneſs' of e 


| /DLESS, 40 eee PAT clear, ap- | 
plied to the weather z without ſpots or foulneſs, ap- 


cratively, ob- loat 
eas. or notions. {ſ- J will 1 
Va- f tity. * Carfeic, Sid 
Ser ie excellence, » will i ale Jeave a d 


| "Own, 8. ( 155 (4 Br „ 


8 head 0 55 An” nail, fm eſs. | 
- a nan an aromatic. fru, b 
ing Ng omgric. fruit, growing 


. native of the Waden ö 
thence by the Dutch, | 


ſpots or vein, wdplicd - to e | 


CLO'WN, s. ae, ebe ee u LL 


"CLOWNISH, Adi. e 5 . 
ene i}-bred, and ys LIE * 


' To CLO'Y, v. i wo wet 
| . | of | 1 to'lf * Re 


4:2 
from its fem AY Teaf, or 
3 AEN. id bafter, 
which Genifies fon from whence we'ſ6 
to have borrowed our name for this' ſult, 8 
retain the French The or ſum 


Fer * — 120 of one of the { 


er der is obl to pay aca"drink ſoeiety, 
Frome ms Jax. to Jede Ax nat beer 
wh wer a egy er erally 


bation.” * > F: be 5 
oc hag 1 


to — apes. To 


Te dend © t 


chice 3 24. of9 17. 4 Sz 
NN _ the e 
opt veg Bern 


e Tan: 
piece of 


ff. 
* 


* 


cloſe to 


£7 >. hs 


Tor 


. 
* we * * »- — ung 
N 260 9 9 1 — * .C 0 A : 


* 
1 


er. 


Jar Ty ines crowding - 5 . A body! of of (cart. 4. The two did car,” SHAK, " Seldom uſed, 


. colle Sed Nu et e uſed 
"to CLU'STER, v. N. 15 
her, and on one ſtalk, applied to vegeta- 
bles. To — eloſe t 
bees. Astivel > to collect into bunches; 

—— 1 A5. | growing cloſe together on 
one common ſt 

To CLUTCH, V. A. 20 beld' in the hand with 
the fingers: und thumb cloſed together; to gripe, or 
op To — the band e cloſe, ſo as to ſeine 1 


4 3. Av 
44 gab or Aste vi 


CLU'TCH, 
the hand — very Figutatively, in' 


the plural, the ws ' of talons of à bird or wild 

beaſt, Pollen; Len the idea of rapaciouſheſs.: |: 
_ . CLUTTER, S. a noi made by a perſon's being 
in « hutry about ſome riflivg affair gu" ban, en 
mour: '& low word. * 

To CLU'TTER, V. N. (from the noun 

make a noiſe or buſtle about ſome trivial 
generally uſed in contemp pt, or reproach. © 

CLY'STER,. 8. (He, Gr.) in ade * 
decoction of various ingredients ped bnaer into the anus 
by means of a 


2 COACER FATE, 


' COACERVATTH 108, 8. . act of heaping, or 
the ſtate of things heaped together. 33A 

CO'ACH, 95 45 cochey, Fr. kotezys Bob. ) a carriage 
of pleaſure and 2 having both back and front oye 

to, upon Rraps or „running on four 
wheels, _ diſtinguiſhed OP chariot, becauſe it 
has two ſeats fronting each other, and from a U- 
eit, becauſe more than one perſon can it « to 
others. This carriage was originally intended for' 
the country, and when firſt introduced into cities, 


. 


there were but two even at Paris, one of Which be- 


longed to the queen, and the other to Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry II. The firſt courtier ho ſet 
2 was John de Laval De Bois Dau- 
could not wravel an hookeback ve droouier 
1 We find even in England 
that as law as Queen Elizabeth's time, the- nobility. 
of both ſexes- attended ber in om borſe- 
_ ſo that this vehicle ſeemed to be reſerved for 
when to 


ing nobility, and rivaling bis ſuperiors in the fum 
wnl of his expeaces,” n 


in 1515; an a& for — Fs 


coaches in London, paſſed 

. — to —_ dee, by. 527 of beet 

_FoCOACH, V. e or — i * 
To CO A'CT, Vs n 5 WY . ; , 
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in Son- | 
u wy ie Vids: es. 
ether in bodies, zpplicd to | 


and: | per 


ate bein the term now in vogue. 2 
OA'CTI N, 8. (coatus, Lie) the obliging. 
to oy or to refrain from doing any action: force x 
compulſion, © 
| 'COA 'CTIVE, Adj having the force of reftain- 
ing from or compelling to any action, Acting in 
concert with; à ſenſe now obſolete. | 
© COADJU'TANT, Part, 'belping, „Geng. or 
ating part with a'perſon in any Sion: 'Co-oper= 
; ating, ſubſtantively uſed for an accomplice, ot the 
fon who partakes in any action. A co- operator. 
C05 & TOR, S. one engaged in «ffifting an- 
— An afiſtant ; allociate; or partner in avy; 
ec Nb van. F. help; concurrence in 

any proceſs or operation 3.4. e to effect 
425 particular defi 1. be, 

OAGMENTA'TION, 8. {toognentatio, Lat.) 
An joining, uniting, glding, or otherwiſe heaping ſe- 
veral particles, or ſubſtances together, ſo as to form 
one common maſs : The joining ſeveral . yllables 4 


Das 


F. A. wo heap eg. * 


or words lied e h of ay to form one 760 1 ſen- 
tence, N to ſtyle, or grammar. * Cementi 

and coagm ts of words,” Jos. * 
CONGULABLE. Adj. Fs which may thicken, 
ow denſe, or conerete. 

To COA'GULATE,. V. A. (coaguls, Lat,) 0 
ae a thing curdle, or turn into clots, applied to 
the turning of milk into curds, by means of ren - 
— B to curdle to form concretions; to 


005 A'GULATION, S: ( evaguilanis; Lat.] me 


— dete by the tary exerciſe of wing opake, 
=d choſe rather toentail debility on his poſterity by 


of turning into cards, Concreticur ; My a 
or growing thick and tangible, 1 

tate of a thing congealed, cur or condenſed... 
iden Aroore 2 or body formed by congelation or. 
i — Adj. that which has. the: 


coagulations, concretions ; curdling, 
cb y 


of its fluidity. 
denfations, or concretions. . 


8. that which cauſes con- 
In medicine, thoſa⸗ 

ſubſtances which-expe! the' moſt fluid 

humovrs, and-incr 


ts of the. 
or die by jmbibjog ſome of the aqueous, or did, 


ting them z. 
parts ; « theſe are called abſorbents. 

COAL, S. (col; Sax. 1, lb, Teut.) 3 ſolid, drys. 
inflanmable ſobſtance; found in large firata,... 
12 generally in an hoxjzontal dinection; of a- 
lack glofly hae,” ſoft and friable, not fuſible, Pa 


IEEE leaving, when burnt,” a great 


Uſed ſometimes fot” char . 
— 


any thing which may be 
or diſcord. - 


and warm like fire, 2ppticd usage: 


To COALFE/SCE; V. N. (prondunecd 14 
from cooleſcs, Lat. E unĩte „applied to 
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cure darkneſs and obſcurit). Want of brightneſs 
or luſtre, foulneſs, applied to precious ſtones. I 
ſaw a diamond made E * by laying in cool liquor, 
and by lying longer, 


CLOU'DLESS, Adj. without clouds, clear, ap- 
plied to the weather; without ſpots or foulneſs, ap- 
lied to jewels. 


CLOU'DY, Adj. formed of clouds, dark, ob- 
ſcured, or over-caſt with clouds, Figuratively, ob- 
ſcure, dark, imperfect, applied to ideas or notions. + 


Sullen, gloomy, dejected, applied to the looks. Va- 


riegated with ſpots or veins, applied to marbles, 


agates, &c. 


- CLOY'VE, the preter of CLEAvx. 
CO VE, 8. (clou, Fr. a nail, from its reſem- 


bling the head of a nail) an aromatic fruit, growing 


on a tree twenty feet high, whoſe leaves reſemble | 
thoſe of the bay tree, and a native of the Molucca 


Iſland, but has been extirpated thence by the Dutch, 


who have tranſplanted it to Ternate, in order to 
The fruit is gathered when 


monopolize it entirely, 
unripe; it ſomewhat reſembles a nail in figure, of a 
rough ſurface, duſky brown colour, 'and has on the 
top a round body of the fize of a pepper corn. It is 
uſed in foods, and makes an ingredient in moſt fa- 
mily cordials. In medicine, it is eſteemed carminative, 
good in all cephalic diſorders, ariſing from cold 
cauſes, in erudities, apoplexies, &c. and is a very 


good alexipharmic. | 


— CLO'VE-GILLY-FLOWER,: S. in botany, 
the dianthus, or caryophilus. E 
CLO/VEN, Particle, from CLEave. © + 
CLO' VEN-FOOTED, ' CLO'VEN-HOOF- 


ED, Adj. having the et or Zoof divided into two 


arts. 3 
N CLOVER, CLO'VER-GRASS, S. in botany, 
a ſpecies of Trefoil. To live in clever, is a phraſe, 
for living luxuriouſfy, becauſe clover is reckoned a 
delicious food for cattle. . 8 
CLO*VERED, Adj. covered with clover. The 
covered vale.” of 8 
CLO'UGH, S. the clife of a hill; a clift. In 
commerce, an allowance of two pound in every 
hundred weight, for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
m—_— may hold out weight, when ſold by retail. 
CLO'UT, S. (Aluyte, Belg.) a fquare piece of 
cloth made double, ſerving, among other uſes, to 
keep infants clean from their evacuations. A patch 
on a ſhoe or garment. Formetly, a white cloth, at 
which archers uſed to ſhoot. : 
- Fo CLOU?T, V. A. to patch; or mend in a 
coarſe and clumſy manner. To cover with a thick 
eloath. To join awkwardly, or clumſily together, 
— CLO'UTE 
clots. - | 
CLO*'WN, S. a ruſtic, or country fellow; one 
ww An is rude, and whoſe manners are un- 
DC ed. | 


— 1 4 Ly 
— —̃ — ——— — —— St — — 


CLOU/DINESS, S. a ſtate wherein clauds pro- 


the ſtone would loſe more of 
its cloudineſs.” BoyLE. © | 


D, Part. gathering, or congealing in 


j 


ou 


2 


— 


| 


| addreſs of a clown. Applied to language, | broadneſs. 


tisfy. 


o 


without grace, in the performance of a 


rude, and ill-bred manner. 


CLOW'NISHNESY, S. a quality reſembling the 
unpoliſhed rudeneſs, ruſtic ſimplicity, or awkward 


and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. | 
To CLO'Y, V. A. to fill fo with food, as to 
leave no paſſage for any more; to ſurfeit almoſt to 


” 


| loathing, 


. CLO'YLESS, Adj. that which will never fi- 
That which will never ſarfeit, and on ac- 
count of its excellence, will always leave a deſite of 
more. owes 534 ; | 
CLUB, S. (cuppa, Brit. kolb, Teut.) a heavy 
and ſtrong fic u as an offenſtve — 4 In. 
aming the name of one of the ſuits of cards, called in 
rench trefle, from its reſembling the trefoil leaf, or 
that of clover graſs; in Spaniſh it is called bafos, 
which ſignifies ſtaves or clubs, from whence we ſeem 
to have borrowed our name for this' ſuit, though we 
retain the French figure, The money, ſhot, or ſum 
every member is obliged: to pay at a drinking ſociety, 


from cleofftn, Sax. to divide. An aſſembly meeting 
at a public houſe to ſpend the 2 | 


| enerally in- 
corporated and regulated by orders eſta Abdel among 
— ey Concurrence, joint expence, or contri- 
To CLU'B, v. A. to contribute one's proportion 
to a public expence. To join and unite in one com- 
mon deſign. To lend affiſtance either with reſpect 
to ſtrength or mental abilities, to carry on ſome 
common deſign which requires the afſtance of 
many. To pay or contribute one's proportion of 
money or abilities, to a common expence, or 
towards perfecting any undertaking, 
CLUB. HEAD ED, Adj. having 2 round, or 
thick head. i len þ «FIT 3144 TE 6: 
CLU'B-LAW,_S, the compelling th 
a perſon by external force, or viotenee.” 
To CLY'CK,''V.N. (clacbat, Arm.) to make a 
noiſe like a hen, when calling her chickens. 
 CEU'MP, S. (#lampe, Teut.) à ſhapeleſs thick 
piece of wood, nearly as broad as long. 


a 
5 


ent of 


_ - CLUM'SILY,- Adv. in an uncouth, awkward, 


rraceleſs, and unpleaſing manne. 
Cl. UM'sIN EBS, 80 want of ingenuity, ill, 
dexterity, or readineſs in performing any thing. 
Awkward, proceeding from want of breeding, parts, 
or-experience; M EET. 
CLU'MSY, Adj. awkward, artlefs, uphandy, and 
t ing. 
Heavy, thick, and coarſe with reſpect to weight aud 
CLUNG, the preter and participle of ch g. 
CLUSTER, (cler, rlyſier, Sax.) a bunch, ot 
ſeveral things of the ſame ſort growing cloſe to- 


gether, and on one common ſtalk. F — 2 


* 


det 


* 


"COA 


— * _ 
A 


COA 


W 4 


number of inſects crowding together. A body of 
people collected together, ſometimes uſed in con- 


tempt. ENS. 2, : 
To CLU'STER, V. N. to grow in / bunches 


cloſe together, and on one ſtalk, applied to vegeta- 
bles. To gather cloſe together in-bodies, applied to 
bees. Actively, to collect into bunches, | 


CLUS'TERY, Adj. growing cloſe together on 
one common ſtalk. | RR dp gs 
To CLU'TCH, V. A. to hold in the hand with 
the fingers and thumb cloſed together; to gripe, or 
gtaſp. To ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as to ſeize and 
hold a thing faſt, ; as 
' CLU'TCH,' S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure with 
the hand ſhut very faſt and cloſe. Figuratively, in 
the plural, the paws 'or talons of a bird or wild 
beaſt, Poſſeſſion, including the idea of rapaciouſneſs. 
CLU'T TER, S. a noiſe made by a perſon's being 
in a hurry about ſome trifling affair; a hutry or ela- 
mour: a low word. . 3 
To CLU'T TER, V. N. (from the 22 to 
make a noiſe or buſtle about ſome trivial affair; 
generally uſed in contempt, or reproach. 
CLY'STER, S. (Yee, Gr.) in medicine, a 
decoction of various ingredients injected into the anus 
by means of a ſyringe, or pipe and bladder. 
To COACER' VATE, V. A. to heap toge- 
ther, a | 
COACERVA'TION, S. the a& of heaping, or 
the ſtate of things heaped together. e 
CO ACH, S. (cocbe, Fr. kotezy, Bob.) a carriage 
of pleaſure and ſtate, having both back and front 
feats, hung upon ſtraps or ſprings, running on four 
wheels, and diſtinguiſhed from a chariot, becauſe it 
has two ſeats fronting each other, and from a vit a- 
vis, becauſe more than one perſon can fit oppoſite to 
othets. This carriage was originally intended for 
the country, and when firſt introduced into cities, 
there were but two even, at Paris, one of which · be- 
longed to the queen, and the other to Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry II. The firſt courtier who ſet 
vp this equipage, was John de Laval De Bois Dau- 
phin, who could not travel on horſeback on account 
of his enormous bulk. We find even in England 
that as Jaw as Queen Elizabeth's time, the · nobility 
of both ſexes. attended her in proceſſions on horſe- 
back: ſo that this vehicle ſeemed to be reſerved for 
an age, when every petty tradeſman ſcorned to pre- 
ſerve his health by the ſalutary exerciſe of walking, 
and choſe rather toentail debility on his poſterity by 
aping nobility, and rivaling his ſuperiors in the ſum 
total of his expences. Coaches were firſt uſed in 
England in 1 515; an act for licenſing hackney 
coaches in London, paſſed in 1693; and the number 
was increaſed to 10co, by act of parliament in 
1770. | +43 . 18 7 
o COACH, V. A. to carry or convey in 2 


coach. 


cert. The two did coat.“ SnAk. Seldom uſed, 
co-operate being the term now in vogue. 
OA'CTION, S. (coaftus, Lat.) the obliging. 
to do, or to refrain from doing any action: force; 
compulſion, | 
COA CTIVE, Adj. having the force of reſtrain- 
ing from or compelling to any action. Acting in 
concert with; a ſenſe now obſolete. | 
COADJU'TANT, Part. helping, aſſiſting, or 
taking part with a perſon in any action. Co- oper- 
ating, ſubſtantively uſed for an accomplice, or the 
perſon who partakes in any action. A co-operator. 
COADJu'TOR, S. one engaged in «ffiſting an- 
other. An aſſiſtant; aſſociate; or partner. in avy- 
undertaking, | | 
COADJU'VANCY, S. help; concurrence in 
any proceſs or operation; à contributing to effect 
any particular deſign, 
COAGMENTA'TION, S. {coognentatio, Lat.) 
a joining, uniting, gluing, or otherwiſe heaping ſe- 
veral particles, or ſubſtances together, ſo as to form 
one common maſs: The joining ſeveral ſyllables: 
or words together, ſo as to form one word, or ſen- 
tence, applied to ſtyle, or grammar. Cementing: 
and coagmentation of words. 'JonsoNn, 
COA'GULABLE, Adj. that which may thicken, 
ow denſe, or concrete. 
To COA'GULATE, V. A. (caagulo, Lat.) to 
make a thing curdle, or turn into clots, applied to 
the turning of milk into cords, by means of ren- 
net, Neuterly, to curdle; to form concretions ; to 
congeal. | ; | 
COA'GULATION, S. (coagulatio, Lat.) the act 
of turning into curds. Concretian ; congelation z. 
or growing thick and tangible, aþplied.to fliids; The 
ſtate of a thing congealed, curdled, or condenſed. 
The ſubſtance or body formed by congelation or. 
coneretion. 3 
COA'GULATIVE, Adj. that which has the- 
power of cauſing coagulations, concretions ; curdling ; 
or depriving a body of its fluidity. 
COAGULA'TOR, S. that which cauſes con- 
denſations, or concretions. In medicine, thoſe: 
ſubſtances which expel the moſt fluid parts of the. 
humours, thereby thickening and ineraſſating them; 
or elſe by imbibing ſome of the aqueous or fluid- 
parts; theſe are called abſorbents. | 
COA'L, S. (col, Sax. 4%, kobl, Teut.) a ſolid, dry, 
opake, inflammable ſubſtance, found in large ſtrata, 
ſplitting generally in an horizontal direction; of a- 
black gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but 
eaſily inflammable, and leaving, when burnt, a great 
quantity of aſhes. Uſed ſometimes for charccal. 
Figuratively, any thing which may be fired, or 
which confumes and warms like fire, applied to anger 
or diſcord. 
To COALE'SCE, V. N. (pronounced cealiſi, 
from coaleſco, Lat.) to unite together, applied to the 


* 


To COA CT, V; A. to act together, or in con- 
27 „ 
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union of different particles. As when the patticiey, | 
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Of Vapours run together, and form globules, and by | 


that means cauſe rain. 


— 
. 


COALE!SCENCE, S. (ceale/cent; Lat.) the act 


of coaleſcing or uniting of ſeveral particles. 
COALF TION, S. (coalitum, ſupine, of coaleſco, 

Lat.) the uniting or joining of different particles, ſo 

as to compoſe one body, or common maſs. 
COA'LY, Adj. abounding in coal. 

_ COAPTA'TION, S. the fitting, or artful diſ- 

poſition, or arrangement of the parts of a thing, or 

of the words of a ſentence. 


COARCTA'TION, S. {coar&atio, Lat.) con- 


finement, or reſtraint to a narrow ſpace, The leſ- | 


ſening any ſpace. Reſtraint of liberty, 
COAN'RSE, Adj. (pronounced cohr/e, corf. Sax.) 
mixed with droſs, nat refined, applied: to; metals. 
Rough, and conſiſting of large threads, applied to 
cloth or ſilk manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indeli- 
cate, ill-bred, applied to behaviour, or manners. 
Unpoliſhed, and inelegant, applied to language. 
Not perfected by ſtudy, ot experience, applied to the 
practitioners of any art. Mean, vile, rough, and of 
no value, applied to the worth of any thing, or the 
manner in which it is wrought. 55 
COA RSELV, Adv. in a rude, rough, inelegant 
manner. | | | 4 
COA RSEN ESS, S. want of purity and refining; 
abounding in droſs, applied to metals. Conſiſting 


of large threads, or wrought without any nicety, | 
applied to manufactures. Want of elegance, or de- 
licacy, applied to expreſſions, Want of politeneſs, | 


or breeding. A compoſition of mean and cheap, 

materials; vile, cheap, that which may be bought 
at a low price, and is worth but little, applied to 
proviſions. 

COAST, S. (co/te, Fr. co/ta, Ital.) a ſhoreor 
Tand, which lies near and is waſhed by the ſea, Uſed 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, in the ſenſe of the original, 
French and Latin for a ſide, or part. Otherwiſe 
would not be refracted towards that ca, rather than 
any other co. The coaſt is clear, a phraſe implying 
that any danger is over; and that there are no ob- 
ſtacles in a perſon's way. a i 

To COAST, V. N. in navigation, to ſail near 
a coaſt, or keep within ſight of land. Actively, to 
fail by a place. EY | 

CO'ASTER, S. one who makes a voyage. from 
port to port, keeping at the ſame time within fight 


of the ſhore. One who ſails near the ſhore, through 


mere timorouſneſs, 


mins of a man, made with plaits at the ſides, 


he lower part of a woman's dreſs tied round- the 
- Waſte, and covering the legs. Figuratively, any 


covering, or tegument. The eye has its coats.” 


The hair or fur of a beaſt, In heraldry, the eſcut- 
cCheon, field or habit on which a perſon's arms are 
pourtrayed. 


| any thing in a clumſy manner, generally, applied to 


pellucid colour, but turning red by means of the 
| food it (eats, and when dried affording a beautiful 


pride and gallantry. 


to ſhew the point from which the wind blows. An 


lar form in which the brims of à hat are placed. 


| a hat. To wear the hat with an air of petulance, 
CO AT, S. {cotte, Fr. cotta, Ital.) the outward 


oo 


| perſon by flattery, or infinuating addreſs, -, 
COA'XER, S. one who endeavours to perſuade 
a perſon by flattery, or artful and inſinuating be. 
havuiour. | 


To CO'BBLE, V. A. ( lobler, Belg.) 1 mend 


To Ca x. V. A. to endeavour to perſuade « 


4 


handy, awkward, or rough manne. 
__  COBBLER, S. a mender of old ſhoes. Figu- 
ratively, a very bad workman; one who cannot 
perform any thing with elegance.,  _ 
CO'BWEB, 5. (from 4op, Belg. a ſpider, and 
web). the web or net of a ſpider. The manner of 
ſpinning this tail, the geometrical. proportion be- 
tween its threads, their minuteneſs and: ſlenderneſs, 
and the matter of which. they are formed, are par- 
ticulars worthy the conſideration of a naturaliſt, and 
ful. che curious mind with admiration. Figuratively, 
any ſnare or trap. Sometimes uſed. for a reſtraint 
which may be eaſily broken through. | 
COCHINE'AL, S. {cochinilia; Span.] an inſet 
found upon the Opuntia, originally of à white or 


ſhacs. To. do or make any thing in a coarſe, un- 


purple colour, made uſe of by dyers. 

in the form of a ſcrew, _ EN 
.CO/CHLEATED, Adj. twiſted' in form of 2 
ſcrew; turbinated, applied to ſhells, _ | 
.CO'CK, S. (cocc, Sax. cog, Fr.) the male of 
the ſpecies of domeſtic fowls, famous for its courage, 
an- The male of any birds or 
fawls. An inſtrument turning round a pivot, uſed 


inſtrument, turning with a ſerew, made of bell- 
metal, and. uſed in drawing liquors from caſks. The 
. notch of an arrow. That part of the lock of a 
gun, which ſtrikes the flint. Figuratively, a cou- 
rageous perſon, or one who — a great fund 
of ſpirits, In marine affairs, a ſmall boat, called 
a cock-boat. A ſmall heap of hay. The particu- 


The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. The needle of 2 
ballance. Cack-a-hoop, or cock on the baop; 2 phraſe 
implying triumphant exultation, or elation on àc- 
count of ſome ſucceſs, E 85 
To COCK, V. A. to ered, or ſet upright. 
« Cocks his ears.” Gay, To mould the ſhape of 


and ſmartneſs. To fix the cock of a gun ready for 
diſcharging. To lay hay in ſmall heaps. To look 
with an; air of triumph and contempt, Neuterly, to 
ſtrut, hold up the head, or look big on account 
any little ſucceſs, To train cocks for fighting · 
COCKA'DE, S. a ribband, tied in a bow, ot 
formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in a mans 


To CO AT, V. A. to cover, or ſpread over, 
To at a retort,” To coat a ceiling,” 


hat. | , 
 CO'CKATRICE,, S. {from cc and aur, 5 
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a a ſerpent ſuppoſed! to be formed from a cock's egg · | CO CKWEEꝰ, S. in botany, the dittander, or 
Figuratively,. 2 perſon of an infidious, venomous, | pepper- wort. 


and treacherous diſpoſition.” 


COCK-BOAT, S. a ſmall hoat belonging to a 


ſhip. | ; 
NO'CK-CROWING, 8. the time at which 


cocks crow. Figuratively, the morning. 


To CO'CKER, V. A. (cogueliner, Fr.) to. in- 


dulge too much; to fondle, or treat with too much 


fondneſs. £42 4 


_ CO'CKER, 
"COCKERMOUTH * 8. a market-town of Cum- 


berland. It lies between two hills, and. is almoſt 
encompaſſed by the two rivers, Derwent and Cocker; 
the former of which runs through it, and 1s joined 
again by two bridges. It is a well built trading 
place, governed by a bailiff, and ſends two members 
to parliament. Upon one hill is a caftle, and upon 
another a church, which was rebuilt in 1711. Te 
lies about twelve miles from the ſea, yet veſlels of 
good burthen en come ſecurely up to it. Here are 
two ſtreets of houſes of ſtone, and ſlated. In the 
part above the Cocker is the moot- hall, where the 
corn- market is kept on Monday, and in the other 
below is the beaſt- market. Here two annual fairs 
are held, on the firſt Monday in May; for horned 
cattle, and October ro, for horſes and horned cattle. 


8. one who keeps cocks for fight- 


It lies near the Iriſn Sea, twenty-five miles from 


Carliſle, and 267 from London, - . 
COC'KET, S. a ſeal belonging to the cuſtom- 
houſe. An inſtrument drawn on parchment, ſigned, 
ſealed, and' delivered to' merchants as a certificate 
that they have paid the cuſtoms for their goods. 
COCK-HORSE, Adv. triumphant, exulting. A 
— of low word. ** Sits cock-horſe on her throne,” 
RIOR, | 
ra 8. (coguidle, Fr.) 


To CO'CKLE, V. N. to contract any ſtuff into 
wrinkles by wet, or rain. | 

CO'CKLED, Part: ſhelled ; wrinkled by wet. 

CO'CKNEY, S. (pais de cocaigne, in Boileau, is 
2 country of dainties; ſimilar to this is “ a fond 
yhote cocaying. Sax. On which Dr. Hickes re- 
marks, that the laſt word implied a perſon given to 
luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and effeminate pleaſures, 
and from hence was given as a term of reproach to 
thoſe that live in cities, being at firſt wrote cocaign, 


and by time corrupted into cackney) a perſon born in | 


London; a word of contempt. Figuratively, any 


effeminate, luxurious, ignorant or inexperienced | 


perſon dwelling in city. ES i 

COCKPIT, S. a place wherein cocks generally 
fight. In a ſhip, a place on the lower deck of a 
man of war, in which are diviſions for the purſer, 
the ſurgeon, and his mates. 


CO'CKSWAIN, S. (coggſwaine, Sax.) the | 
1 


officer whe has the command of the cock- boat. 
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CO COA, S. See Cacao, or CHocoLATE-NUT. 

COC TION, 8. (Lat.) a boiling. In ſurgery, 
a digeſtion of matter. Taken off by a cation and 
reſolution of the feveriſh matter.“ AR Bur. | 

COD, cr CODFISH, S. a fea fiſh, caught on 
the banks of Newfoundland, 

COD, 8. (codde, Sax.) in botany, any caſe, or 
huſk in which ſeeds are lodged, | 

a COD, V. N. to incloſe in a huſk, caſe, or 

cod, | 
CODE, S. (codex, Lat.) a book. A book of 
civil laws; appropriated, by way of eminence, to 
the collection made by Juſtinian. 
_ CO'DICIL, S. (a diminutive of codex, Lat.) a 
writing made by way of ſupplement to a will in 
order to ſupply ſomething emitted, or alter and ex- 
plain ſomething. contained in the teftament, A 
man can leave only one will that will be effectual; 
but he may leave as many codicils as he pleaſes. ' 

CODIL'LE, S. (Fr. codill, Span.) in gaming; 
a term at ombre, implying that the game is won 
_— the player; this is termed bafed in qua- 

rille. | 8 EL I CE 
To CO'DLE, V. A. to parbeil. To ſoften by 
the heat of water, | 

CO'/DLING, S. an early kind of apple, ſo called 
from its bein rally boiled for eating. 

COE FFI CAC, S. (from con, Lat. and efficatia, 
Lat.) the united power of ſeveral things acting to- 
gether, to produce an effect. 5 8 ; 

 COEFFPCIENCY, S. (from con, and-effciens, 
Lat.) the acting together, or joint act of ſeveral 
things to produce any effect. | : 

COEFFFCIENT), Part. that which acts jointly 
with another. Corfficients, in algebra, numbers or 
uneven quantities, prefixed to letters, into which 
they are ſuppoſed” to be multiplied, In fluxions, 
applied to any generating term, it is the quantity 
ariſing from the diviſion of that term by the gene- 
rated quantity. | 

CCELIAC, Adj. (from zave, Gr.) in medicine, 
joined to paſſion, a diarrhoea, looſeneſs, or flux, 
wherein the aliment comes away either indigeſted, 
or turned to chyle, inſtead of excrements. 

CCE'LIAC-ARTERY, S. in anatomy, the ſirſt 
artery detached from the deſcending trunk of the aorta 
into the abdomen. | 25 
_ COFQUAL, Adj. (from con and egualis, Lat.) 
being in the ſame ſtate, condition, and circumſtance 
as another, : Be. 5 


COEQUALITV, S. the ſtate of two perſons 


or things which are equal to each other. 


To COE RCE, V. A. (coerceo, Lat.) to reſtrain 
by force, or puniſhments, from the committing any 
crime, or performing any action. 45 


COE'RCIBLE, Adj. that which may be re- 
COE'R. 


Fs 
—— 
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COE RCION, S. (from coerceo, Lat.) a check, CO'FFEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a coffee- 
or reſtraint, A reſtraining from the violation of | houſe, <* Preferred a coffte-man to, Ageſilaus. - 
any law, by means of puniſhment. ADDISON. „ | 24:55 
_ COERCIVE, Adj. that which has the power COF'FER,' S. (coffre, Sax.) a cheſt. for keeping 
of reſtraining. That which. has the authority of | money. Figuratively, treaſure. In architecture, a 
reſtraining by means of puniſhment, ſmall ſinking, or depteſſure between the modillions 
COESSENTIAL, Adj. partaking of che ſame | of the Corinthian cornice, generally filled up with a 
eſſence. . | roſe, In fortification, a hollow lodgment, acroſs a 
COESSENTIA'LITY, S. the quality of par- | dry moat, the upper part of which is raiſed with 
taking of the ſame eſſence with another. I pieces of timber above the moat's level, is covered 
COETA'NEOUS, Adj. of the ſame age with | with hurdles laden with earth; and ſeryes as a parapet 
another. Uſed with to, or unto. with embrazures. It js generally uſed by the. de- 
COETER'NAI., Adj. (from con and æternus, mg to repulſe the enemy, when they endeavour to 
Lat.) exiſting eternally with another, equally eternal | paſs the ditch, | | REP 
with another. pk | To COF'FER, V. A. to put into cheſts or cof- 
COETER'NALLY, Adv. in a manner equally fers, followed by p. Might coffer up. Row. a 
eternal with another. | + CO'FFERER, of the king's houſhold, S. a prinei- 
COETER'NITY, S. having an eternity of ex- | pal officer at court, in the compting houſe or. elſe- 


iſtence together with, or equal to, the eternity of | where, next to the comptroller, who preſides over the 


another. | other officers of the houſehold, and pays them their 


COE'VAL, Adj. (ceœvus, Lat.) born or pro- | reſpective ſalaries. ih | 
duced at the ſame time; of the ſame age as another, [| CO'FFIN, S. (cofin, Fr. cefuno, Ital.) the recep- 
followed by with or to. ** Coreval with eternity.” | tacle wherein a dead body is placed, for its inter- 
Pops. *© Coeval to mankind.” HALE. Uſed ſub- | ment. In paſtry, a mould of paſte for a pye. A 
ſtantively, for a perſon of the ſame age, or living at | paper caſe, in form of a cone, or pyramid ;. a round 
the ſame time as another. A contemporary. piece of paper with the edges bent up perpendicularly, 

COE'VOUS, Adj. (coœvus, Lat.) of the ſame | uſed by the apothecaries to drop their boluſſes in, to 

„living at. the ſame time. keep the outward paper clean. In farriery, the whole 

To CGEXIL'ST, V. N. to exiſt, or be at the | hoof of a horſe's foot above the coronet, including 
ſame time, or in the ſame place. the coffin bone. The coffin-bone, is a ſmall, ſpongy 
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COEXISTENCE, S. the having exiſtence at | bone, incloſed in the midſt of the hoof, and pol: 
the ſame time, or place with another. ſelling the whole form of the foot, „ 
COE xls T ENT, Adj. having exiſtence at the } To CO'FFIN, V. A. to place, or incloſe in 4 
ſame time with another; uſed with te and with, | coffin. | . Ta | 
« Coexiſtent to the motion.” Locks. Coexiſtent with } To COG, V. A. (cog. Brit.) to perſuade, 
the motions,” Ide. | wheedle, or gain a perſon by flattery, or an infinua« 
COFFEE, S. (cabuch, Turk. cabuab, Arab, | ting addreſs. ©* Ill cog their hearts from them.? 
caffe, Fr.) the berry of a tree, formerly peculiar to | SHAK,. To falſify, or corrupt a manuſcript, by in- 
the kingdom of Yaman,. in. Arabia,. but now pro- | ſerting ſome word or ſentence; to foiſt, uſed with 
pagated in moſt of our colonies, in Jamaica eſpe- in. ** Cogging in the word.” TiLLoTs, To ob- 
cially, where it is little inferior to the beſt Turky. | trude falſchoods, or endeavour to. make them paſs 
It grows on a tree forty feet high, which in Arabia | current. To ceg a die, is. to. ſecure it fo, as to 
is always covered with.flowers and fruit. Its leaves direct it in its fall. Neuterly, to lie, to wheedle. 
reſemble the common laurel, The liquor or decoc- CQ'G, S. the tooth of a wheel by which. it acts 
tion made from the berry roaſted, was introduced | uppn another wheel. ws . 
into England, firſt by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a | To COG, V. A. to fix cegsin a wheel. 
Turkey-merchant, in the year 1652, bringing with CO'GENCY, S. (cagens, Lat.) the power of 
bim one Paſquet, a Greek ſervant, to make cee for | compelling, The. power of extorting aſſent, or 
him; who was, the firſt perſon that ever ſet up a | obedience, . TG 3 e 
ceffet-houſe. With regard to the medical qualities of CO'GENT, Part. {cogens, Lat.) able to compel 
cuitee, the common decoctions of it appear to be in to action. Powerful, reſiſtleſs. Applied to argu- 
general innocent: to be little diſpoſed to produce | ments, forcing conviction, or extorting aſſent. | 
the ill effects aſcribed to them by ſome ; and to have CO'GENTLY, Adv. in a. forcible. manner; 
little claim to the extraordinary virtues, for which | extorting conviction and-aſſent, , applied. to argu- 
they are recommended by others. ani; 2 
CO'FFEE-HOUSE, S. a place where coffee is | COGGESHALL, or COX ALL, S. formerly a. 
ſold, and perſons generally meet, if near Change, very conſiderable cloathing town in Eſſex; particu- 
to traaſatt buſineſs, and the daily, papers are taken | larly for. bays and fays, being very famous for one 


In ſor the accommodation of cuſtomers. I fort called Coggeſbal-whites, finer than any woollen 
| | | : | | - _. - "Cloth... 
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cloth. One Guion, that lies under ; a marble tomb 
in the church, raiſed an eſtate of 100,900 1, by 
the bays trade. It is till carried on, hut is much de- 
cayed. Near the town was found in a grotto, a. 
phial with a lamp in it, covered with, a Roman tile, 
as alſo foveral urns, bc. dne of which had upon it 
this ee Coccilli M. 3. 4. to the manes of 
Coccilus, from whom, very likely, the town d= 
its name. It lies on the river Blat Water fourteen 
miles from Chelmsford, and forty-ſeven From Lon- 
don. Its market is on Saturday, 4 it has à fair on 
Wbit-Tueſday, for 
CO'GLE- TONE, 
ow A little None. 


which may he thought on, or may he the ſuhject of 


150 CO'GITATE, v. N. ſehimun, Lat.) to | 


08 rr TION, 3 
2 any ie 


a 


Sip, el Adj 
the power of e 
reflection. 


COGNISEF, 8. 
fine in lands or. 


is ackno 
_ CO/GNITIV that 
of 2 or Kaen 840 Its ve 4 my = 
* 00 GNIEA) IZABLE . AS . 7 ry * ) proper | 1 
7 J. 17 5 Fx. C4 
for th the conſideration or [inſpe of 2 perſan,. ah 
ject to judicial ex ion and notice. 
3 : F-2 0 78 er Lang — 
ment of a fine or c n ne 
hearing of a matter judicially Ye ck wh 
wk; the particular juriſaifion of 2m or 
an objeR which mare particularly Fall vader his in- 
2 or notice. A badge by, which. N perſon 
ay be known or di inguiſ 
» Lat.) that] 


Lat.) the be- 
e act of tbiux- 
intention, or 


» (cogitalus, Lat.) 
iven to thought, ſti 


+ bo "oY the: 
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ving | 
na, or. 
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GNOS'CBB Adj. (4p 
may be known Lag le to be 3 being the, | 
dn of know | 

To COHA'B 8 v. N. ern and bito) | 
todwell in the. ſame mace with another, To live 
together as man noo 1. 8 

COHA'BIT $. one who dwells in the 
lame place with another. 

COHABITA'TION, S. the ac of dwelli 1 2 
znother in the ſame place. Tke living tog 
man and wife. 


COHF/IR, 8. (from cohares, Lat.) a man bo 
enjoys an inberitance together with another. + 
COHET RESS, S. a female who enjoys an jnheri- . 

tance with ano 
To COHERE, v. N. to flick 2. be rz to hold. 
as parts of 


lat to one another, 


rſes and 40 
8. CO Teal.) a fmall | 
CO'GITABLE, Adj. {cagitabitis, Lat.) that | 


/ 18 with 
ring. 


ſtanding with a corner n. A brick cut di- 


agonally. 


money or metal ſtamped with a 
1] Payment of any kind. Compenſation. As the re- 


and „ with what follows, applied to literary 
a. To ſuit, fit, or be fitted to. Fo 
agree. 
*COHE'RENCE, COHE'RENCY, S. coberen- 
ia, Lat.) in phyſics, the ſtate of things in which 
| their parts are joined 5 ſo as to reſiſt divul - 
ſion, or ſeparation. ation, dependency, or the 
connection of the parts of a diſcourſe with one an- 
other, in which the * follow one another regular! 'y 
and naturally. Conſiſteney, ſo as one part of a di 
caurſe does not contradict another. | 
COHE RENT, Part. (coh&rens, Lat.) ſticking 
together ſo as to reſiſt a ſeparation. Suitable, adapted 
to one another; conſiſtent or not contradictory. 
COHE'SION, S. the action whereby the atoms 
or primary corpuſcles of things are connected toge- 
ther, ſo as to form particles, and the particles are 
kept together, ſo as to form ſenſible maſſes. The 
| ſecondary cauſe of this coheſion is acknowledged by 
Sit Tſaac Newton, to be unknown; who likewiſe 
informs | us, that the different forms — pro- 
Piper of things ariſe from the different coheſions. 
uratively, coheſion ſignifies the ſtate of union or 
inſeparability both of the particles of matter and other | 
thi Connection. 
COHESIVE, Adj. having the power of licking 
| faſt, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation. - 
COHE'SIVENESS, S. the quality of uniting, 
ſo as to reſiſt any attempt to ſeparate them, applied 
to the particles of watter. 
To CO HOBATE, V. A. to pour any diſtilled 


Hay yor upon its reſiduum, or remaining matter, and 
i] it again, 


"COHt RATION, 11 the eturning ay liquor 


4 


128 ls Cap. 

wearin a cap. 
E, 2 head-dreſs, &© = am highly 
your on tre.” Spect. No. 98. 
COIG Fr.) a corner, a wooden wedge 
uſed 1 by grins, 


IL, V. A. fcuellier, Fr.) to reduce into "a 
*. — compaſs. To coil @ rope, is to wind it in a 


COIL, 8. a tumult, noiſe, confuſion, or buſtle, 
ed by ſome quarrel. A rope wound into a 


o . s 


0E 
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8. {coigne, Fr.) a corner; any thing 


COVIN, S. (coin, Fr. conio, Ital. eunnar, Span. ) 


lawful impreſſion. 


keel l connglied ee * 


to ana on * 
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wards of merit do not conſiſt ſo much in the intrin- 
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fic value, as their poſſibility of immortalizing the 
exploit for which they are beſtowed ; and as medals 
are univerſally acknowledged the beſt comments on 
paſt actions, and the trueſt preſervers of noble ex- | 
loits, it were to be wiſhed that monarchs would, 
for the ſake of encouraging either thoſe who are emi- | 
nent for their parts, or their warlike atchievements, | 
permit their effigies, and the circumſtances for which 
they deſerve immortality, to be ſtamped on a certain | 
number of their annual coins, in order to tranſmit the 
names of heroes to poſterity, and to encourage others 
to tread in their ſteps, It is one of the royal prero- 
eatives belonging to every ht, prince, that he 
alone may order the quantities, value, and faſhion of | 
his coin. 3 F 
To COIN, V. A. to mint, or ſtamp metals for 
money. To make, or forge any thing, uſed'in an 
ill ſenſe. . Pe. . ee, 
CO/INAGE, S. the ſtamping metals; or making 
money. This was formerly performed by a hammer, 
but at preſent by a mill; the former was the only 
method known till the year 1553. The Engliſh 
coinage by adding the letters on the edges, contributed 
not a little to its perfection. Figuratively, this word 
is uſed for coin or money. The charges or expence 
of coining. Forgery, or invention, uſed in a bad 


n : ” ayers 4 
To COINCUDE, V. N. (coincido, Lat.) to fall 
upon, or meet in the ſame point. To be conſiſtent 
with. To concur, uſed with the particle witb. 

CO'INCIDENCE, S. the ſtate of ſeveral things 
or lines falling upon the ſame point. Concurrence, 


returns two members to parllament. Its four an- 


lors; June 24, for horſes; July 23d, for cattle/and 


filtering, ſtraining, or ſeparating any fluid from its 
4 or impurities. EY . 


O'LATURE, 8. (colatur, Lat.). che abr ef f. 
parating the dregs ofany fluid By firaining it through 
a ſieve, or filtrating it through paper. The matter 
(rained or Gln,” 7s 07 TR OSCAR 8 

COLCHESTER, 8. an old, large, populous 
borough of Eſſex, with fine ſtreets. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated upon an eminence, above the river Coln or 
Colcheſter-water, and governed by a mayor, who 


nual fairs are, on Eaſter-Tueſday for wholeſale tay- 


horſes and October 20 for chbeft, butter, and 
toys. The Coln runs through the town, and in- 
cloſes it on the eaſt and north ſides; over it are three 


conſiſtency, or. uniting to effect the ſame end, or! when their two 227 pal'officers, Sir Charles Liess 


eſtabliſh the ſame point; followed by ub. 
* , CO/INCIDENT, Adj. (coincident, Lat.) falling 


Concurring, conliſting, agreeing, mutually tending 
to the ſupport of an 1 1 0 —_— 
CO/INDICATION, S. the concurrence of many. 


| ſymptoms, beſpeaking or betokening the ſame cauſe, ||' contsſf; only that St. "Mary's: church,” ten the 
COUNER, S. ons that makes money. Figu- , royal. fort, has been rebuilt; h fi 
7 


ratively, a maker of counterfeit money. An, in- 


ens, Lat in e001 blood, under the caſtle: wall, tothe indelible 
upon the ſame point, applied to things or lines. infamy of the parliament general F 


þ 1 
£,t Ties 


where the 


ventor. ; re 1 ; i 2 22 1a 8 eaten 
To CO- JOIN, V. N. (conjungo, Lat.) to join J. Here are eight churches, beſides. thoſe damaged, and 
with another in the ſame office. Thou may'ſt | five meeting-houſes for diſſenters, of which two be · 


1 
3 


cojoin.” SHAK, followed by with; but not in uſe at 


|= OP RIES POT I. hufch., Its other publie Buildings ate the bay-hall 
CO/ISTRIL, 8. a coward, or run- away cock. for aſcertaining'the goodneſs of the bays,” a guild or 


He's a coward and a caiſril. SHAK.. | 


COT, S. (tete, Belg.) a thing thrown at a 
mark. See QuoiT. ' * enen 
COIT'ION, S. (from tio, Lat.) the act of pro- 


> 


- pagating the ſpecies. The act by which two bodies 


come together. 


COL'ANDER, S. (pronounced cullander, from 


K 
1 one 
I 


moot-hall, contiguous to which is the gaol,. a work- 
ſchool; 'a library, two charity 


colandus, part of colo, Lat. to ſtrain) a ſieve, either of hoating of, the inbabitants.., Tuc town lies fifty 


hair, twigs, or meta}, through which any mixture 
is ſtrained, and leaves the groſſer parts behind it. 
COLA'TION, 8. (from colatum, Lat.) the act of | , 


7 


eight m 


plied to the caput mortuum of vitriol.. 


t miles from London. eee 
COLCOTHAR, S. in chemiſtry, the dr 
ſtance remaining after diſtillation, but gener: 
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"COLD, Adj. (cole, Sax. coel, Belg.) without 


warmth, or warming. Having a ſenſation of cold, 
or ſhivering, becauſe the particles of air are leſs in 
motion than thoſe of our body, or being mixed with 
nitrous particles, diminiſh t | 
the body. That which is not volatile, or eaſily put 
in motion by. heat. Figuratively, unaffe&ed, not 
eaſily excited to action, indifferent. Not able to 
move the paſſions.” Reſerved, or void of the warmth 
of friendſhip and affection. Chaſte, temperate, not 
eaſily provoked to anger. Not meeting with a warm 
or affectionate reception. Deliberate, calm, op- 
poſed to haſty. In hunting, not ſcenting, or not 
affecting the ſcent, 17 5 27 > 

CO'LD, S. ſomething void of heat or motion, 
and which contains in it no particles of fire, That 
' which produces the ſenſation of cold. A diſeaſe 
cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, and other effects of 


* 


cold wenther. 7 e 0% a KO 4 
CO'LDLY, Adv. without warmth or heat. Fi- 
 guratively, with great indifference, or unconcern. 
to heat. That quality which cauſes a ſenſation of 
cold, and deprives a perſon of his natural warmth 
and heat. Want of kindneſs, love, eſteem or af- 
fection; coyneſs, chaſtity, or freedom from any im- 
modeſt deſu cu 29h nog 2 Y | 
CO LE, S. /(cawh,: Sax. 
ſorts of cabbage. avis dl i 4958 
CO'LEF ORD, S. a town of Glouceſterſhire, with 
a market on Fridays, and two fairs, on June 20, 
for wool,. and November 24, for horaed cattle and 
cheeſe. It is 122 miles from. London. 
 CO'LESEED,: S. in botany, the rape, from 
whence rapeſeed oil is drawn, cultivated for feeding 
ne., , 2 DUST LICE | 
CO'LESHILL, S. a ſmall but handſome market- 
town and thorough-fare, with good inns, in Warwick- 
ſhire, near the river Cole, with a market on Wed- 
neſday. It ſtands ſo high that the ſpire of its church 


) a general name for all 


may be ſeen at a great diſtance every way. It has 
two annual fairs, on. Shrove- Monday for horſes, and |. 


May.6 for ditto and cattle. It lies 12 miles from 
Warwick town, and 104 from London. | 
2 ORT, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the 
cabbage. | HEAT 
COLIC, S. (celicus, Lat.) in medicine, a ſevere 
pain in the lower venter, and ſo called becauſe it was 
formerly thought to be ſeated in the colon. 
colic, proceeds fram bilious, ſharp and ſtimulating 
. humours, which irritate the bowels ſo as to cauſe 
continual gripes, attended with looſeneſs; this is 
uſual after a violent fit of anger, and is relieved by 
lenitives and emollients, A flatulent colic is a pain 
in the bowels, which diſtends them prodigiouſly, is 
owing to dry fæces contained in the inteſtines, and 
managed with carminatives, and moderate openers, 
A nervous colic is from convulſive ſpaſms, or con- 
' tortions of the guts, whereby their capacities are. 


motion of thoſe of 


CO'LDNESS, S. that quality which is oppoſite | 


_— — 


A bilious 4. 


ſtraightened ;' this is remedied by briſk cathartics, 
Joined with opiates and emollient diluters. An hyſ- 
teric colic riſes; from diſorders peculiar. to women, 
and from a conſent of parts; and is cured as com- 
mon hyſterics. The ſtone colic, proceeds, by con- 
ſent of parts; from the irritation of the ſtone or 
gravel in the bladder or kidneys, is treated by nephri- 
tics, oily diuretics, and greatly aſſiſted by-carmina- 
tive and turpentine clyſters. The colic of infants, 
proceeds from acidities and the air in the aliment ex- 
panding itſelf While it ferments ; in the former caſe 
nothing is better than Magneſia Alba; and in the 
latter, a gentle purge of Rhubarb joined with car- 
minatives, and Magneſia Alba, is not leſs ſervice- 


able. 45 1 
CO'LIC, Adj. affecting the bowels, 
To COLLA PSE, V. N. (cllapfum, Lat.) to 


fall together; to cloſe together ſo as one fide ſhall 
touch another. Uſed moſtly by medical writers. 
COLLA' PSION, S. the ſtate of veſſels cloſing. 
of themſelves. The act of cloſing together. 
CO'LLAR, S. (collare, Lat. of collum, Lat.) an 
ornament of metal worn by knights of ſeveral mili- 
tary orders, hanging over the ſhoulders; on the 
| mantle, and generally conliſting of a gold chain ena- 
; melled with ciphers. and other devices, and having. 
the badge of the order ' ſuſpended at the bottom. 
That of the order of the garter conſiſts of 88, with 
| roſes enamelled red, with a garter enamelled blue, 
and a George at the bottom. Collar, is likewiſe * 
that part of the harneſs which is round a horſe's 
neck, The part of the dreſs which ſurrounds the 
neck, To ſlip the collar, is a phraſe for getting free. 
eſcaping, or extricating one's ſelf from any difficult 
engagement. A collar of bratun, is a quantity of 
brawn rolled and bound up in a roundiſh parcel. 
To COL'LAR, V. A. to ſeize by the collar. 
To collar brawn, to roll it up and bind it tight with 
a ſtring, in order to make it retain a round form. 
| COLLAR-BONE, S8. the clavicte z one of the 
bones which are on each ſide of the neck. 
. To COLLA'TE, V. A. ( collatum, Lat.) to com- 
pare one thing with another of the ſame kind; ap- 
plied to books, to compare and examine them, in 
| order to find whether any thing be deficient, cog- 
rupted, or interpolated. To collate to, to place in 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice, Veſterday Mr. was 
collated to the Rectory of. _ 
COLLA'TERA ;Adje (from con and. lalus) 
. fide to ſide, running parallel; mutual, or ſuch gs 
becomes near relations, applied to affection. In geo- 
graphy, ſituated by the ſide of another. Not direct. 
oblique ;. concurrent, applied to proofs, In coſmo- 
| graphy, intermediate, or lying between the cardinal 
points. In genealogy, applied to relations of the 
ſame ftock, but not in the fame line of aſcendants- 
and deſcendants; ſuch are uncles, aunts, nephews, 


|. couſins, Collateral deſcent, in law, is that which - 


ance, is 


paſſes to brothers children. Collateral aſſur 


| 4 | 


a bond. 
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A deed made of other lands, beſides thoſe 


not being a ſufficient ſecurity. 


| Nock 4 As | 
, COL — 8. Mealais, Lat.) the act of 


 atheres' toß echer, collected. 
COLLE CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be "a | 


5 as a company, an army, a fleet. Employed i in deduc- 


bs x nerally. 


851 py 


3 


6851 


2 Sol -made. over and . the deed itſelf, for the T 
performance of -a covenant, Collateral ſecurity, is 
granted 


by the deed of mortgage, on a ſuppoſition of there 


COLLA TERSULY, Adj. fide by fide, applied 
to poſitions or ſituation. In an indirect manner, 
without deſign, applied to argument. Not in the 
Lame line „ though from the ſame 


nealogy 


* or conferring, applied to gifts or favours, 
paring ene copy, or thing of the ſame | 
Lind with another. In canon law, the beſtowing 
of a beneſiee, by a 2 who has right of patron- 
age. 7. ant public: entertainment or ſeaſt. 

*© OLL&TOR, 8. one who examines-copies or 
- ndoxſeripes, by comparing them with ſome other 
writing. In law, one who preſents to an eccleſiaſ- | 
ical Ivin or benefice. | - 
_ COLLEAGUE, S. (formerly accented on the 
Jaſt ' ſyllable, collega, Lat.) 4 partner, or aſſociate | 
In the ſame office. 

To COLLEA'GUE, V. N. 10 unite or join 


with. 
| ToCOLLE'CT, v. A. Ceolle@hmyLat.)to gather | other 
together; to bring ſeveral things together, or into 
' the :ſame place. To add into a ſum. To attain 
the knowledge of from obſervation, To infer, draw, 
or deduce from arguments ; uſed with from. Fol- 
" Jowed by the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, Kc. To 
recover from * furprizes to Teallemble - one's ſcat- 
' Yered ideas. [ 
00 LLECT, 8. (cilleftam, Lat.) a mort com- 
Prehenſi e ier uſed in the church ſervice. 
COLL A'NEOUS,.Adj. Ccollactancut, Lat.) 


thered, or deduced from any premiſes, ' 
ni 8. {collettro, Lat.) — act ot 
athering ſevera her. An aſſemblage 
K chings in the 1 The act of — 
_— neces from premiſes; a ſenſe now obſolete. 
E'CTIVE, Adj. (collty, Fr.) gathered 
—. conſiſting of ſeveral members, or parts | 
forming a whole, or one common maſs. In logic, 
a collective idea, is that which: -UNItES ſeveral things 
of the ſame kind. -In grammar, a  colleQiye noun, | 
is a noun which expreſſes a multitude, or ſeveral} of 
the ſame ſort, though uſed in the ſingular number; 


ing conſequences z ; argumentative: © Critical and 
8 reaſon.” BROWN. Seldom ufed in this. 
ſenſe, 
COLLECTIVELY, Adv. in a boy, taken 

N oppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In gene- 
In one maſs or heap. 

OL E'CTOR, S. (Lat.) one who gathers 
ſcattered things 8 


: Waelkmiifter.Ab 


co LLEGE, S. (Fr. collegium, Lat.) zeolleQion or or 
body of animals. Thick as the :college of yo 
bees.” .DxvD. An unuſual ſenſe. A faniet iety of 
men dedicating chemſelyes co the ſtudy of dieinity 
and learning. A public place endowed with certain 
revenues, where the ſeueral branches of learning, both 
divine. and human, are taught, & collection of el - 
leges form an univerſity. 

:COLLE'GIAL, Adj. relating to 2 college or 

poſſeſſed by a col 

COLL (GIAN, S. an inhabitant, or anember of 
a colle | 

GOLLE'GIATE, Adj. conſiſting of eolle z 

inſtituted or regulated after the manner of a 
Collegiate * is that which is endowed for 2» 
ciety or body corporate, conſiſting of a dean and 
ſecular/:pridfts, without a biſhop.; of this kind are 
Windſor, &cc. 
COLLE'GIATE, 8. eee « college, or 


one bred 'at an 3 


CO“ LLET, 8. formerly any thing that was worn 
about the. di 


hi gre the neck.. Am 

jewellers, that part a ting dj, the the tone i why 
To COLLEFEDE, V. A. ( collids, Lat.) to trike, 

— or daſh two things together, or againſ each | 


COLLIER, 8. one who digs fovecals in a mine, 
One who ſells er deals in coals. A reflel made uſe 
wes to ——_ coals by water. | 

LOWER, S. fee CauLirLowns, 
 COLLIGA'TION, 8. (colligatio, Lat.) the 
bindi s cloſe, or together, th The all ation 
of ve Xx: OWN, - - 

C Adj. e diſlotred, or 
me 5 
COLLTOVAMENT, S. the ſubſtance any thing 
is reduced to by K 1. 4. by being 
Sc Lili . Part. (eolliquane, Lat) 

IQUAN art. that 
0 has the power of ae NN or 
Waiting. 

To "TCO'LLIQUATE, V. A. . Lat.) 
to melt, diſſolve, or turn a ſolid into a B by 
heat, & c. 

' COLLIQUA'TION, 8. the melting of any 
ching by heat. In medicine, a diſorder wherein 
the blood and other animal fluids flow through the 
- ſecretory glands, eſpecially thoſe of the tin, faſter 
than they ought, producing fluxes, and moiſt, pro- 
fuſe, greaſy, and clammy ſweats, Colliguation is ap- 
. plied to the blood when it loſes its balſamic texture, 
and to the ſolids when they waſte away. 

COL'LIQUATIVE, Adj. melting or diſſolvent. 


A colliquative fever, is that which is attended with a 


diarrhœa, or profuſe ſweats, from too lax a ne c 
ture of the fluids. 

 COLLIQUEFA'CTION, S. (from-celiques, and 
fatum, Lat.) the reducing different metals to ane 
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als dy melting th fire, 
wade ing them on 4 COL 
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COLLUSION, S. (collifio, Lat.) the act of ſtriking 
two 9 together. Ae i 
To CO'LLOCATE, V. A. {fcollratum, Lat.) 
to place; t ſtation ; to reſiq e: * Wherein that 
virtue is chiefly collecate.” Bac. Not in uſmGꝓ. 
COLLOCA'TION, S. { collecatio, Lat.) the act 


7 


of placing; diſpoſition· The ſtate of being placed. 
To C51. LS 80k. V. A. to wheedle, flatter, 


impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair words. A low 
word. . j h 5 : 2 | 7 ; 
CO'LLOP, s. 4 thin Hier of meat er flak,” A 


piece or lice of any ai ml. 
CO'LLOQUY, W maps 5 aayargoE* a conference, 
or converſation, A diſcourſe in writing, wherein 


ewo or more perſons are repreſented as t toge- 
ther on any topic. ENA 4 N 4 
COLLUCTA'” TION, S. (calluctatio, Lat.) the 
mutual ſtruggle or commotion of the particles of any 
ſuid between themſelves. Oppoſition; fetmenta- 
N. [colludo, Lat.) to join 


den., 407903 i "41 

To COLLU' DE, V. N 

in a fraud; or conſpire in impoſing on a * 
COLLUS'ION, 8. (colluſo, Lat.) in law, a de- 

ceitful contract or ment between two or more 

perſons, for the one to bring an action againſt che 

other, in order to defraud a third perſon of his 


right. A | "2 
conErted, or 


6 
"OS. . 


_ COLLU'SIVE, Adj. | 
2 upon between two perſons, in order to cheat a 
thir 5 * ; +, $ 1 | 
COLLU'SIVELY, Adv. concerted or contrived. 
with a fraudulent deſign, | { 
| COLLU'SORY, Adj. carrying on a fraud by ſe- 
eret concert: 1 4 „ ee 105 eee 
To CO'LLY, V. A. to ſmutt or black with coal. 
COLLY'RIUM, S. (Lat.) in medicine, an ex- 


ternal remedy for diſorders in the eyes. 

COLNEBROOK,-or COLBROOR, S. a mar- : 
ket town in Buckinghamſhire, on the river Colne or 
Cole, which here divides itſelf into four channels, 
over which is a bridge; and therefore ſuppoſed to 
be the Pontes of the Itinerary, as there is no other 
place between Wallingford and London, with which 
the diſtance therein mentioned agrees. It is but a 
ſmall place, yet has ſome large inns, which are its 
principal ſupport. Its weekly market is held on 
Wednefday ; and it has two annual fairs, on April 
5, and May 3, for horſes, cattle; and'ſheep.: It lies 
eighteeen 97 Fettige bene 

COLNE, S. a market town in Lancaſhire, about 
eight miles from Bumley, where ſeveral Roman 
coins have been dug up. Two annual fairs are held © 
here, on May 12, and October 11, for horned cattle, | 
ſheep, and woollen cloth. - . | +41 | 

COLON, S. (from , Gr.) in grammar, a 
point or ſtop marked: thus (:) uſed to make a pauſe 
greater than that of the femi-colon, and leſs than 
that of a comma, and when ſtops were firſt invented, 


1 


o 3 member of a ſentence; but at preſent, 
1 0 , : ; - - 


it is uſed in a period where the ſenſe ſeems complete, 
but is lengthened by ſome ſupernumerary ſentence, 
beginning with an adverſative conjunction, as but, 
mnevertheleſt, &c. likewiſc in a very long period to give 
eaſet-and -refpite to the breath, and where the con- 
junct members of à ſentence are capable of being 
divided into others, and 4 pauſe may be made be- 
tween them, while a perſon may count three, with- 
out confuſing or interrupting the ſenſe of the reſt of 

period. In anatomy, the greateſt and wideſt of 
all the inteſtines, which is a continuation of the 


J <xxcum; begins under the right kidney near the 


haunch, and after- feveral convolutions, terminates 
near the left kidney, to which it is joined, by a 


double incurvation like a Roman 8S. 


COLONEL, S. (pronounced #ulnel, Fr. colonello, 
Ital.) an officer in the 1 has the command 
in chief of a regiment. Lieutenart-colonel, is the 
ſecond officer of a regiment, at the head of the cap- 


J] tains, who commands in the abſence of the colonel. 


Sometimes an officer has a regiment, though, at the 
ſame time, he only ranks as licutenant-colonel com» 
mandant. | 1 
_CO'LONELSHIP, 8. the office of à colonel. 
To CO'LONISE, V. A. (from colony) to plant 
with inhabitants; to ſettle with people brought from 
ſome other place 3 to plant with-colonies. 
CO LONNA DE, S. {colonna, Ital. from caolumna, 
Lat.) a periſtyle of a circular form; or a ſeries of 
pillars placed in a circle, and inſulated with-inſida. 
A polyſtile colonnade, is that which is too immenſe 
for the eye to take in at a ſingle view, ſuch as that 
of the place of St. Pater, in Rome, conſiſting of 234. 
columns of the Doric order. Figuratively, any 
ſeries or range of pillars, - '! © 
COLONY, S. (cola, Lat.) a body of people 


ſent from the mother country, to cultivate and ſettle 


ſome: other place. Figuratively, the country ſettled 
people born and coming from ſome 

other place. N | . 
COLOPHONV, 8. 2 Colophon, a city, 
whence it is imported) a reſinous ſubſtance prepared 
of turpentine boiled in water, and afterwards dried; 


or from a flow evaporation of a fourth or fifth part 


of its ſubſtance by fire. Reduced to powder, it is 
uſed in ſurgery where bones are laid bare, or the pe- 
rioſteum, tendons, and muſcles, injured by burns, 
corroſions, eontuſions, fractures, &c. It prevents 
defluxions of ſerum on the joints, induces cicatrices, 
and checks the growth of fungous excreſcencies in 
ulcers. 4 6737 | | 
'COLOQUINTIDA, S. the fruit of a plant in 
the Levant about the bigneſs of a large orange. 
_ CO'LORATE, Adj. (coloratus, Lat.) coloured; 
dyed; marked or ſtained with any colour. 15 
..» COLORA'TION, 8. (clratum, Lat.) the 
art or practice of colouring or painting. The 
ſtate of a thing coloured. 3 colour or 


hue, 3 
8 4 8 COLO- 
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norant perſon 3 a proper object for harping and 
| ſoliſtitial points Cancer and Capricorn; the latter de- 
termining the ſblſtices, and the former the equi- 
nexes, and as they divide the eeliptie into four equil 
parts, mark out the four ſeaſons of the year, and the 


4 —-— — * 
— ay * — — ys — Co 4 


COIL 

| "COLORIF IC, Adj. (cohrificus, Lat.) that 
which has the power of producing colours, or of 
colouring any thing. 


CO'LOUR, S. (lar, Fr. color, Lat.) the dif- | 


ferent ſenſations excited in the ſou] by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different 
manner according to the different fize, ſhape, 4 
ſituation of the particles of which things are com 
In a popular or vulgar ſenſe, the different hue in 
which things appear to the eye. Figuratively, the 
roſy hue of the cheeks. The tints or hues produced 
by covering any ſurface with paint. Joined: with | 
trac or falſe colour, deſcription, repreſentation,' 0 
pellation. Under colour, appearance, or pretence. 
the plural, an enſign or flag applied to the foot, — 
of the horſe being termed a ſtandard. In law, the 
robable plea of a defendant to an action brought, 
hich, in fact, is falſe; but intended to draw che 
trial of the cauſe from the j Jury to the Judges, and uſed | 
in aſſizes, or actions of treſpaſſe. 

To CO'LOUR, V. A. (colare, Lat.) to bee or 
die with ſome hue or tint. Figuratively, to palli- 
ate, or excuſe; to aſſign ſome plauſible, or ſpecious 
reaſon for an undertaking. In commerce, to enter 
2 perſon's goods, though a ſtranger, in the name of 
another who is a native, in order to ſave the duties. 
Neuterly, to nl A word fed only i in conver- | | 


9 COLOURABLE, Adj. 8 plauſible. In 
commerce, falſe, or forged, making uſe of a fictitious | 

name in a bill of lading to ſecure the commodities of | 
an |; mar 


CO'LOURABLY, Adv. in a | ſpecious or _ | 
ſible manner. I ns 
CO'LOURED, Part. Areaked, diverſified ich 
different hues, 
CO'LOURING, S. that brewed of painting 
which teaches the proper diſtribution of lights and 


fation. 


|. ſhades, and laying the colours with propriety and 


beauty. 

CO'LOURIST, S. a painter, excellent in the 
tints he gives his pieces, and the manner in wag 
he diſpoſes his lights and ſhades. 
| 1 Adj. without any colour, not 
any wa x up? white, tranſparent, 

: 0 T (Sax.) a young horſe that has never 


been ridden, or broke. Figuratively, a raw, ig- 


er. | 
| COLT, v. N. to friſk ; "riot; run about in 
2 1 or behave in a wanton manner, Seldom | 
uſed. Actively, to play tricks, or play the fool with 
a perſon. | 

00 LTS-FOOT, 8. (hofzhub, Teut. Jin botany, 
the cacalia. 

CO'LTS-TOOTH,. S. an imperſect and ſuper- 
fluous rcoth, in the mouth of a young horſe. Fi igu- 
atively, an inelination to youthful nnn wan 1: 

: 


| Fangeſs, or gaiety 


river of the ſame name, twelve miles north-eaſt of 


is ſometimes divided into three, four,” or more of theſe 
columns, either by-interſtices'or black lines running 


| aire” 11 « bir 20 


phy and aſtronomy, two great cireles imagined to 


Points: 


= 


- CO'LTER, S. — Sax. Peers Belg. ) the 
ſharp iron of a plough, which breaks up the ground 
perpendicularly to the plough ſhare. 

CO'LT Ad. n LY its: friſky ; 
wanton. 

CO'LUMBARY, 8. — Lat. Lat.) 4 place 
where doves or pidgeons are kept. A dove- >-cot 3 or 
pidgeon-houſe. - 

„ 8. {columbing, BE in botany, 


vilegi 
UMBINE, 8. (evlembinus, Lat.) in dying 
a * violet, or changeable. dove colour. Likewils 
| the heroine, or chief female character in pantomime 
entertainments. : 
COLUMBTON, 8. ma town of — 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It ſtands on a 


Exeter. Here woollen ' fabrics are carried on, de. 
pending on the maſter manufacturers of - Tiverton, 
It has two fairs, on May 1, and October 28, for 
cattle, and is 160 miles welt from London. 
COLUMN, S. (columna, Lat.) in architecture, 
a round pillar made to ſupport or adorn a building; 
it ſhould always be leſs at top than at bottom, de- 
creaſing in the proportion of -a truncated cone or 
| pyramid. In war, a deep file, or row of 
or diviſion of an army, marching at the ſame time, 
towards che ſame-place, with intervals between them 
to prevent confuſion. In printing, half a 
when the lines terminate in the middle of it, and 
begin again at the left hand margin, as in this die- 
tionary : ſometimes there is a black line running 
"between theſeicolumns, and ſometimes only a blank 
ſpace, or margin; when the lines are ſnorter, a page 


between them. Any collection of particles preſſing 
| perpendicularly on each other, and gravitating 
jointly to the center, or the baſe by which they arr 
ſupported. «a A. colunts of waters, | wag tay 


COLUMNAR, 'COLUMNARIAN, . 
— in the ſhape of a cum. | 
CO'LURES,: S. (from colurs, - 454 geogra= 


interſect each other at right angles, in the poles of 
the world, one of which paſſes through the equinoc- 
tial points, Aries, and Libra; the other through the 


four points of the compaſs; the points, where they 
interſect the ecliptie, n nt the ee 
9 © y 5 Me 
OMA, S. (from — e kiss e 
lethargy, or ſleepy diſeaſe, herein a perſon has a 
violent prdpenſtty to lep, whether it enſue or not. 


CO'MART), 8. (Perhaps it. ſhould be written 
=  combart 


_ —— 


. — = my 
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zart, from orth, Brit. of qm, Brit. together, 
e berth a 2 or aid) a contract, or —— 
„% By the ſame comart and carriage of the articles.” 
SHAK. Not in uſe. nf 1 a: 5 
CO'MATE, S. (from can and mate, Lat.) a com- 
panion; a comrade. My camates and brothers. 


Syak. Obſolete. 8 e 
COMAT OSE, Adj. lethargic, ſleepy, or af- 
fected with a coma. „ | 
CO'MB, S. (from comb, Sax.) an inſtrument 
made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell or box ſawed, through 
which the hair is paſſed in order ta cleanſe. or adjuſt 
it; there is a ſort, made of black lead uſed by the 
ladies to colour carrotty hair, or to conceal thoſe 
of a grey colour, which time has invidiouſly pro- 
duced. Likewiſe an inſtrument made of iron or 
ſteel wires fixed upright on a piece of wood, through 
which flax wool or hemp is paſſed to prepare it for 


8 


To CGM BINE, V. A. to join together. Fi- 
guratively, te link together in unity, affection or 
concord. Neuterly, to join together, applicd to 
things. Figuratively, to unite in one body; to 
unite in friendſhip, applied to petſons-. 


CO MBLESS. Adj. wanting a comb, without 
a comb, applied to a cock. gk. 
.COMBU'ST,. Part. (combu/ium, Lat.) burat. 


In aſtronomy, applied to a planet when 8+ deg. 
diſtant from the ſun. 1 10 
COMBU'STIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
burnt, or that which eaſily catches fire. 
_ COMBU'STIBLENESS, S, che quality of 
catching fire eaſiii g. 
COMBUSTION, S. the burning of ſeveral 
things together, Conflagration. Conſumption by 
fite. Figuratively, confuſion, noiſe, hurry, com- 
motion, produced by reſtleſs minds, either in moral 


ſpinning. The top or creſt of, a cock, ſo called 
from its reſembling the teeth of a comb; or from 
its being an ornament. The receptacles; or hollow 
places in a bee-hive, wherein the honey is ſtored. 
dee CARD. 8 Wer V 
To CO“ MB, V. A. (temp, North Brit. from 
cæmban, Sax.) to clean or ſmooth the hair by paſ- 
ſing a comb through it. To make wool or 
fit for ſpinnin LW through a comb. 
To COMBAT, V. N. (pronounced, cumbat, 
from cimbattre,) to fight, generally applied to a 
duel, or a fight where the perſons engage hand to 
hand. Actively, to fight, Figuratively, to engage. 
Love combated by pride“ 8 6 
COMBAT, S. (Fr.) a conteſt ; | a battle, ge- | 
nerally applied to an, engage enen two per- 
ſons; a duel. F HIM od tion, or ſtruggle. 
« The noble combat twirt joy and ſorrow.” SHAK. 
CO'MBATANT, S. (combattant,. Fr.) he that 
fhghts with another, ſometimes reſtrained to a due]. 
Figuratively, a champion, or ſtickler for any opi- 
nion, . | | zn 
CO'MBER, S. one who paſſeth wool through 
the comb, and n e the ſpinner.. 
betrothed, promiſed. 
- Her  combinate huſband;“ a word peculias to! 
HAK, 72 .tay $4 4 x2 
COMBINA'TION, . S. an union of private 
perſons for ſome peculiar purpoſe; generally uſed 
in a bad ſenſe, and diſtinguiſhed from a confederacy, 
which is between ſtates. - Figuratively, union of 
qualities; mixture. Union or aſſociation, applied 
to ideas. In mathematics, the variation or different 
order in which any number of things may be diſ- 
poſed. We wonder. at the multiplicity of words 


; 
CO'MBINATE,. Adj. | 


that are made out of the letters of the alphabet, in | 


all the different languages of Europe; but our aſ- 
toniſhment muſt increaſe, when we recollect that 
the four and twenty letters : of the alphabet May. 
be combined, 1 We undd 887 752.990 fa 35128, 


or political affaitsss.. a 
To COME. V. N. (pronounced cum, preter. 
1 came, or haue come, particle come, from c:men, Sax.) 
to move. from a diſtant to a neater ſituation, either 
to a, thing or perſon. To approach, draw near to, 
or advance towards. To come abroad, to be pub- 
lickly known, or, publiſned. As ſoon as the com- 


mandment came alroad. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. Joined 


with to, to arrive at, or attain; applied to knowledge. 
To, come. forth, ot from, to proceed, or iſſue from. 
Applied to the appearance of a thing expected, to 
perform, to be made. The butter does refuſe tu 
come. HyuD. To follow as a conſequence ; to hap- 
pen. To come about, to happen, fall out, or chance 
to be. To come after, to follow; in ſcripture lan- 
guage, to hecome adiſciple, or ptoſelyte. If any 
man will come after. me. Matt. xvi. 24. To come 
at, to reach, to get within the reach of; and ap- 
plied to ſcience, to attain. Joined with , to ob- 
tain, gain, or acquire. To come in, to enter, in a fi- 
.gurative ſenſe; ung 1 og yield, ſurrender or join 
with, in a military ſenſe; to arrive at any port, 
or place of rendezvous, in a, marine ſenſe. To come 
in for, to be carly enough to obtain fa ſhare of any 
thing, alluding to the cuſtom in hunting, where 
thoſe dogs that are law come in ſor no ſhace of the 
game; or to horſe- racing, wherein the horſes that are 
diſtanced have no ſhare of the betts. To come near, 
to approach; to reſemble. To come of, to proceed 
or deſcend from; applied to effects to be produced 
by, or flow from. To come off, to eſcape, generally 
joined with wall or ſafe ; to terminate, or finiſh an 
affair; to quit or fall from, or leave; his hat 
came off. Jo come on, to advance, to make a pro- 
greſs; to thrive, or grow; to advance to combat, 
To come to, to amount to, as the reſult of an arith- 
. metical operation and proceſs. . Joined with the 
pronouns, himfelf, &c.'to recover from a fright, or 
 a:fit,, To come. to paſi, to happen, to fall out. To 
come up, to grow out of the ground, applied to ve- 
a ma- 


493,402, 200 different ways. . 
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| aa ; to become public, or adopted by 
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but when repeated, it implies a grant, permiſſion, 


handſomeneſs united with an appearance of dignity. 
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jority, applied to faſhions; Joined with to, to amount g 
to, or make any particular quantity hen added to- 
gether, in arithmetic ; ** all theſe will not come uh 
o near the quantity.” Woopw. Jo come up with, to 
overtake ; che came up with them at Oxford. To 
come upon, to invade, attack, or-ſeize unexpeQed!y. 
CO'ME, Interj. implying an exhortation 'to. 
attention, diſpatch, and courage, when uſed ſingly ; 


ſuppoſition, or a tranſition from the topic, which 
preceded, to avoid giving offence, | 00 
COME, Part. of the verb C sx. a 
COME DIAN, S. (comedien, Fr.) one who acts 
on the ſtage: in a reſtrained ſenſe, applied only to 


when diametrically oppoſite to the ſun; having the - 


one who appears in edmedyi; but in a more looſe 
ſenſe, any actor; his majeſty's company of come- ; 
dians. | [953 REIT Ke 

: -CO'MEDY,. 8. < lie, Fr. comedia, Lat.) 
a dramatic piece repreſenting ſome diverting tranſ- 
action, being an exact picture of common life, ex- 
poſing the faults of private. perſons, in order to ren- 
der them ridiculous and univerſally avoided. Ob- 
ſcenity,; and too great an affectation of repartet᷑ ſhould 
be avoided by the writers in this branch of poetry, 
as the one is oppoſite to the very end of theatrical 
repreſentations, and the other is inconſiſtent with | 


the very eſſence of comedy, which is to be an 


exact repreſentation of nature, Hence we muſt ex- 


elude the comedies of Centlivre, Steel, Cibber, and 1 


Congreve, from the elaim of perfection. Among 
us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, as the for- 

mer repreſents nature as ſhe 16; the other diſtorts 
and overcharges her. | EEE 


CO'MELINESS, S. {from comely and neſs, of | 
 conforter, Fr.) to ſtrengthen, excite, invigorate, en- 
- liven, or make a perſon 'undertake'a- thing boldly, 
by perſuaſions. To 


meſſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) grace, 


CO'MELY, Adj. bandſome, graceful, applied to 
that appearance which excites reverence, rather than 
love. Applied to things, that which is ſuitable to 
a perſon's age, or condition; conſiſtent with virtue, 
or agreeable to the rules of right reaſon. a 
ToO'MELV, Adv. in a graceful, becoming, and 
pleaſing manner. N | = 

CO'MER, S. that which ſoon s, or riſes | 
above ground, applied to plants. A viſiter. A 
perſon who enters, or ſettles in a place. Any one 
who enters the liſts in a literary conteſt. To 
prove it againſt all comers.” STILLING. To give up 
one's ſelf to the firfl comers, is to embrace any doc- | 
trine implicitly, and without examination, aY 

COMET, S. {cometa, or-cometes, Lat.) in aſtro- 
nomy, an opaque heavenly body, like the planets. 
moving in its-proper orbit, which is very excentric, 
having one of its foci in the center of the ſun. It 
is diſtinguiſhed not only by its orbit, but likewiſe by 
its appearance from the planets, as being bearded, . 
tailed, and haired; bearded. when eaſtward of the 
ſun, and its light marches before; tailed when weft- | 


to the 
comforter, but likewiſe an inſtructor, or adviſer, 28 


ward'of the fun, and the train follows it; and haired a 


—— Ws 


— 


. 


earth between it, and all its tail hid excepting a few 
ſcattered rays. The (orbits of comets approaching 
near to a right line, in ſome parts thereof they go ſo 
near the ſun, that, according to Sir-Haac Newton's: 
computation, their heat is 2000 times as great ag 
that of red hot iron. To this let it be added from 
the ſame great author, that theſe bodies ate ſo far 
from being ſuch tremendous objeAs as they are 


eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and falſely pretended © 


to be by atheiſts: That their atmoſpheres being di- 
lated, rariſied, and diffuſed r re- 
gions, may be attracted down to the planets; become 
mingled with their atmoſpheres, and by that means 
ſupply the deficiencies, which'\would otherwiſe by | 
continual exhauſting, affect this and other planets; 
ſo that their revolutions inſtead of being looked on 
as the harbingers of terror and calamity, ſhould 
rather be eſteemed a friendly and benevolent viſit, 
wherein they beftow ſuch: preſents to every planet 
they paſs by, as. is requiſite to prevent iti decay, 
and ſupply its inhabirants, with ſuch things, as are 
neceſſary to their exiſtence, _ . 
COME TARIUM, 8. (Lat.) a mathematical 
machine, repreſenting the method of a comet's re- 
— ßßßßßß RET: $29 


CO'METARY, COME'TIC, Adj. that which 


belong or relates to a comet. | 
co 


MFIT, 8. Tepe, Fr. #enfie, Belg.) u dr 
ſweat-meat. Any Lone Fx Ben or, Dig 


in ſugar, and drying it afterwards. 


CO MFITURE, S. a ſweat- meat. 
To COMFORT, V. A. (pronounced cumfort, 


To-CO'MFIT, V. A. to preſerve with ſugar. 


make a perſon grow chearful 
that is in ſorrow, by advice and arguments. 

CO'MFORT, 8 ſupport, aſſiſtance, or counte- 
nance. Conſolation, or ſupport under calamity and 


danger. That which cauſes a perſon to be chearful 


amidſt the glooms of ſorrow, and to extricate him- 
ſelf from the depreffion of grief. * 
CO MFORTABLE, Adj. receiving relief or 
ſupport in diſtreſs. Affording conſolation, ot ha- 
ving the power of leſſening grief and diſtreſs. 


CoOMFORTABLV, Adv. in a chearful man- 


ner, in a manner free from dejection or deſpair. 
COMFORTER, S. one that diminiſhes or leſ- 
ſens the degree of a perfon's ſorrow under misfor- 
tunes, one who ſtrengthens and ſupports the mind 
in — or danger. In ſcripture, applied as a title 
Holy Ghoſt, wherein it fignifies not only a 


may be gathered not only from the context, wherein 
he is mentioned as another comforter. Jobn xiv. 26. 


but likewiſe from his office, Which was 10 teach the 


diſciples all things. v. 26, and-chap. xv. 26. © To 
teſtify of Chriſt.” and from che uſual e 
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of the original word. As in Ifecrates.” T e 8 


p 99 


„ raparzagon,”” Oi men epi logon monon 
pacalolouſin, where the word 93 from 
whence the original word tranſlated comforter is de- 
rived, ſignifies to exhort, perſuade, or adviſe. | 

CO'MFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, with- 


out any thing to lighten the burthen, or allay the 


ſenſation of misfortunes. 3 
COM FRE, S. in botany; its empalement is 
cut into five parts, The ſpecies are three. 


CO'MIC, CO'MICAL, Adj. (comicus, Lat.) 


relating to, or fit for comedy. Ridiculous or cau- 
ſing mirth either from an unuſual aſſemblage of ideas 
| feeming inconſiſtent, or antic geſtures, and polite 


raillery. -- 5 = | 
CO'MICALLY, Adv.. in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe or excite mirth., . e 
CO'MICALNESS, S. that quality by which a 
thing appears odd, or ridiculous, and raiſes mirth. 
Co MING, S. the act of moving towards a per- 
ſon or place. Approach. Preſence, or arrival. 
The preſence of a thing, which was abſent ſome 


time before. Coming in, the products of a perſon's | 


eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or buſineſs. What are 
thy rents? What are thy coming-in? SAHK. 
CO'MING, Part. applied to the - inclination, 
propenſity or affections, fond ; forward; eaſily. com- 
lying. Applied to time, ſomething not preſent, 
ſomethin FiO | | VS 
' COMI'TIAL, Adj. relating or belonging to 


an aſſembly, applied peculiarly to that of the | 


Romans. | 
COMM, S. (, Gr.) in grammar, a pauſe 
or ſtop, marked Og () uſed to diſtinguiſh ſuch 


members of a diſcourſe from each other wherein there | 


is a verb, and nominative caſe, ſeveral nouns adjec- 
tiye, or ſubſtantives, in the ſame ſentence, not 


joined by a conjunction, and where the ſenſe is not | 


compleat. In mufic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſi- 
ble intervals of tune, ſeldom uſed but in theory to 
thew the juſtneſs of the concords, and is about the 
ninth part of a tone, or interval whereby a perfect 
ſemitone, or tone, ſurpaſſes an imperfect one. In 
natural hiſtory, a very beautiful moth ſo called from 
ts having a white mark, on one of its wings, in the 
form of this point. Eats G 
To COMMAND, V. A. (commander, Fr.) to 
order, including the idea of authority; to keep in 
ſubjection. To oblige a perſon to perform any 
thing. Figuratively, to arrogate, or claim by mere 
force: applied to fituation, to overlook, to be ſi- 
tuated above any place. At the top of my houſe, 
can command two counties. Neuterly, to poſ- 
ſeſs power and authority ſufficient to enforce any 
„ . 15 1 
COMMAND, S. authority or power, including 
e relative idea of perſons in ſubjection, and ap- 
3. to the authority of an officer, over his men. 


perſon or thing. 


obedience. In a military ſenſe, the power of over- 
looking, and taking or annoying any place. | 
COMMANDER, S. he that has the direction 
of or. authority over others; in a military ſenſe, # 
leader, chief, or officer. © A paving beetle, rammer, 
or great and heavy wooden mallet, with. a handle, 
about three feet long, to be uſed with both hands. 
In ſurgery, an inftrument called likewiſe a gloſſoco- 
mium, . | 
COMMANDER, S. the exerciſe of a com- 
mand, or the office of a commander, ; 
-COMMA'NDMENT, S. (commandement, Fr.) 
an .expreſs order to do or abſtain from any thing, 
including the idea of authority and obligation 
when it orders any thing to be done, it is named 
a poſitive command ; but when it forbids the doing 
a thing it is then termed a negative command. Fi- 
guratively, the authority of commanding, or en- 
forcing obedience. The precepts of the decalogue, 
or ten commandments, ſo called by way of emi- 
nence, and containing in a conciſe manner, the 
whole of our duty to God and Man, ; 
COMMA'NDRESS, S. a female, or woman in-- 
veſted with the ſupreme power, or authority over 
others. ; | 3 
_ COMMATERIA'LITY, S. of the ſame mat 
ter or ſubſtance with another. Reſemblance to- 
ſomething in its matter or ſubſtance. Sans 
CO'MMELINE, S. (commelina, Lat.) in botany, 
has a permanent heart-ſhaped and cloſed ſpatha. 
COMME/MORABLE, Adj. (cammemoro, Lat.) 
deſerving to be mentioned with honour and reve- 
. rence ; worthy to be celebrated and kept in remem-- 
brance.' Do 87 a 
COMMEMORA'TION, S. the doing ſome- 
thing in order to preſerve the remembrance of any 


oO 


% 


* 


COMME'MORATIVE,. Adj. tending to pre- 


| ſerve the remembrance of any. perſon. or thing. 


To COMME'NCE, V. N. (commencer, Fr.) 
to begin; to take its beginning; to aſſume a new 
character, or appear in a character, which it never 
did before, applied to perſons and things. Actively, 
to, begin a thing, in law ** to commence. a ſuit, ot 
action.“ 3 


| To COMME ND, v. A. (commends, Lat.) to: 
| repreſent a perſon as poſſeſſed of, thoſe virtues that 


demand notice, approbation, and eſteem.. To praiſe- 
any production on account of its good qualities or: 


perfections. To deliver or entruſt with confidence, 
and full aſſurance of protection. Uſed with 1% 


& To thee I do commend. my watchful: ſoul;” SHAk. 
To deſire to be mentioned in a kind and reſpectful 
manner. Seignior Antonio commend; bim to you. 


: SHAK. 


 COMME'NDABLE, Adj: worthy of praiſe. ” 
_ COMME'NDABLEY, Adv. in a manner worthy 
of commendation.. 1 


. ys the exerciſe of authority, or enforeing | 


| 


 COMME'ND M, S. (cmmenda, low Lat.) in 
4, T Canons, 


Ing praiſe, 


one common meaſure. 
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canons, a vacant benefice which is given to a per- 
ſon to ſupply till ſome other perſon is preſented, or 
named to it. 3 Fa 


„ 


ing in commendam. 1 | 1 
COMMENDA'TION, S. a favourable repre- 
ſentation of a perſon's goo qualities. Praiſe, Re- 
commendation. A meſſage of kindneſs, 33 
_.COMME'NDATORY, Adj. that which com- 
mends or engages notice, eſteem, and approbation, 
from a favourable diſplay of good qualities; contain- 
COMME'NDER, S. one who praiſes, or diſ- 
plays the virtues of another in order to render him 
eſteemed and beloved, applied both to perſons and 
things. 2 : : | 
| COMMENSURABI LITY, S. the capacity 
of being meaſured by ſome common meaſure or 
ſtandard. 1 
_ COMME'NSURABLE, Adj. (from con and 
menſura, Lat.) in geometry, having ſome common 
aliquot part; or which may be meaſured by ſome 
common meaſure, fo as to leave no remainder. Thus 
a foot and a yard are commen/urable, becauſe an inch 
taken 12-times is a foot, and 36, times a yard: 
To COMME'NSURATE, V. A. to reduce to 


COMME'/NSURATE, Part. reducible to on 
common meaſure, Equal, . proportionate ; as ex- 
tenſive, EM wk = . 
COMME!NSURAT ELV, Adv. with the ca- 
Penne meaſuring or being meaſured by another. 


extenſive. | 


OMMENSURA'TION, S. the reduction of, 


or meaſuring a thing by, ſome common meaſure, 
Proportion. F 
To CO'MMENT, V. N. (commentor, Lat.) to 


write notes; to explain, interpret, or expound. 


COMMENT, S. notes or annotations, in order to 


explain an author. Expoſition, explanation, remark. 
CO'MMENTARY, S. (in the plural commen- 


taries, commentarius, Lat.) a continued and critical 


explanation of the ſenſe of an author. A memoir, 


or plain narrative of ſome hiſtorical tranſaction, ge- 
nerally applied to that in which the writer was con- 
cerned himſelf, . | a 
COMMENTA'TOR, S. one who writes re- 
marks, notes, or explanations on an author, 
.COMME'NTER, 8. See CommenrTrarToR. 
COMMENTTITIOUS, Adj. (commentitius, 
Lat.) invented, forged, fictitious; without any ex- 
iſtence, but in the brain, and imagined purely to 
impoſe upon. 1 . 
COMMERCE, S. not uſed in the plural; com- 
mercium, Lat.) the exchange of commodities, or the 
buying and ſelling merchandize both at home and 
abroad in order to gain profit, and increaſe the con- 


u 


veniencies of life. Commerce is uſed figuratively, for 


Intercourſe of any kind. 


COMMEN'DATARY, S. one who holds a liv- 


To extend as far as. a 


 COMME'RCIAL, Ad]. belonging, or relating 


CR Ss 


to trade or commerce. EE : ONS 
To CO'MMIGRATE, V. A. (from cor, Lat. 
and migro, Lat.) to move in a body, or with one 
common conſent from one country to another. 
CO'MMIGRATION, S. (commigrate) the re. 
moval of a large number of perſons or animals from 
one country to another. 4 £5 
' CO'MMINATION, S. (comminatis, Lat.) a 
threat, a. declaration, or denunciation of puniſh-/ 
ment, or vengeance for any erime. An office of the 
church, containing the threatnings denounced againſt 
any breach of the divine laws, and recited on Aſh. 
Wedneſday. . 
CO'MMINATORY, Adj. applied to laws, a 
clauſe in any law or edi, importing a puniſhment 
for the breach or violation of it. ne 


To COMMI'NGLE, v. A. (commiſceo, Lat.) 


to mix liquors together; to mix into one maſs; to 


unite intimately; to blend. | 
COMMUINUBLE, Adj. (from comminue, Lat.) 
that which may be broken, powdered, or reduced 
into ſmall parts. 5 e 
'"COMMUNUTION, 8. the act of reducing any 
thing into ſmall particles either by grinding, pow- 
dering, breaking, or chewing. 
- COMM'/ISERABLE, Adj. that which deſerves, 
or is an object of pity and relief, in diſtreſs, or in 
calamity, Shewing pity and compaſſion to perſons 
in diſtreſs, by ſympathizing with them in their afflic- 
tions, and giving them relief, i 
To COM'MISERATE, V. A, (commiſeratur, 
Lat.) to pity, to compaſſionate, to ſympathize with 
and feel the misfortunes of others, as if they were 
our own, including the ideas of affiftince and relief. 
COMMISERA'”TION, S. (commiſeratus, Lat.) 
a pitiful, tender, ſympathizing, and affectionate 
regard for' thoſe in diſtreſs, whereby a perſon feels 
CT and endeavours to lighten their bur- 
then. ; +2 } 3 WS 1 Hy 36 $1 | 110 
CO MMISS ART, 8. (commiſſarius, law, Lat.) 
an officer commiſſioned occaſionally for a certain pur- 
poſe, a delegate or deputy. In church government, 
one who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in ſuch 
| 3 2 = a conſiderable diſtance 3 
biſhop's fee, In the army, a commi/ſary general 0 
the — is one who 4 248 2 num- 
ders or ſtrength of every regiment, ſees that the 
horſe are well — and that the men * — 
cloathed, and accoutred. Commiſ/ary general of pro- 
viſions, furniſhes the army Nr 
r . 7 HT OOTe 
COMMISSION, 8. drr rus ger com- 
mitto, Lat.) the act of entruſting any perſon, or 
the employing him to tranſact a thing for one's ſelf. 
An authority by which a perſon is entruſted with 
the care of tranſacting buſineſs for another. Fi- 
uratively, the ſum allowed, or demanded for ſel- 


g or buying, kee. for another. In Jaw, he ware 
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rant or patent for exerciſing'any juriſdiction, either 
ordinary or extraordinary. A warrant for the ex- 
erciſe of any office; figuratively, the office held by 
| ſuch warrant. In divinity, che actual performing of 
ſome action forbidden by the Scriptures ; diſtin- 
guiſhed from fins of omiſſion, which are barely the 
not performing ſomething enjoined. Charge, office, 


made out under the great ſeal, and directed to ſeve- 
ral perſons to enquite into the ſeveral circumſtances 
of a perſon that is broke; and to act according to 
the particular laws made in that caſe. 8 
To COMMLTI'SSION, V. A. to authorize, em- 
power, appoint, or give a perſon authority to diſ- 
charge any office. 1 5 : 


# 


COMMLTI'SSIONER, S. one whoſe name appears 
in any warrant for the diſcharge of a public office. 
One empowered to act in a particular quality by 
atent, or warrant. _. N | 
CO'MMISSURE, S. (commiſſura, Lat.) a joint; 
or a place where two things or the parts of an ani- 
mal body are joined together. i | 
To COMMTT, V. A. (committo, Lat.) to in- 
truſt, or truſt a perſon, To commit to memory, to 
learn by heart, to treaſure any ideas in the mind, 
ſo as to be able to recal them, when wanted. To 
ſend a perſon to priſon. To perform, act, or per- 
petrate ſome crime, or fault. Figuratively, to bury, 
or lay as a depoſite or a charge in any place. 
COMMITMENT, S8. the act of ſending 
2 your to priſon, The ſtate of a perſon in 
ptiſon. % 1 ff NEE 
COMM“ TTEE, S. a number of perſons to 
whom the conſideration or examination of an affair 
is referred, either by ſome event, to whom it be- 
longs, or by conſent of parties, | 4 
COMMI'TTABLE, Adj. liable to be com- 
mitted, An obje& worthy of impriſonment. 
To COMMER, V. A. (commiztus, Lat.) to 
mix, blend, or join ſeveral things together, or into 
one mass. f ie 113-520 200001 
COMMIX'ION, or COMMIX'TURE, 8. 
(commixum, Lat.) the act of joining ſeveral things 
together ſo as to make one maſs, moſt — 
applied to the mixing liquors together; that which 
is made by ſuch a mixture... | 
COMMO'DE, S. a woman's head dreſs. 
COMMO'DIOUS, Adj. (commidus, Lat.) a re- 
lative term, implying the ſuitableneſs of a thing to 
any particular purpoſe. Free from any hindrance 
or obſtruction; convenient; ſeaſonable; or ſuitable. 
Spacious, well contrived, applied to buildings, * A 
commodious apartment“ HALO TER LA 
_ COMMO-/DIOUSLY, Adv. in a: convenient 
manner, applied to ſituation. Enjoying the neceſ- 
aries and comforts of life, applied to condition. 
* To paſs commediouſly this life; fitted or ſuited to 
any particular end or view. | | 


or employment. A commiſſion of bankruptcy is | 


| implying the fitneſs or ſuitableneſs of a thing to any 
[ end. Advantage. 536; ; F | | 

.  COMMO'DITY, --S. '{commodite, Fr.) conve- 
niency, profit, intereſt, or advantage. Conveni- 
ency of time, or place. In commerce, wares, 
2 merchandize, or that which is the object of 
trade. | 
COMM O DO RE, S. (probably from commenda- 
dor, Span.) in the navy, an under admiral, or perſon 
commiſſioned by an ne os command a ſquadron. 


fab; which tapers to a point. When three or more 
ſai 

ſumes this poſt, and has this title. : | 
CO'/MMON, Adj. (commun, Fr.) belonging 
, equally to more than one. The property of no 
perſon; without a proprietor or poſſeſſor; thus, the 
earth is ſaid to be our common parent. Vulgar, 


of little value; general, public, intended for the uſes 
of every body; joined with the word woman, not 
confined to one perſon, proſtituted to any one. In 
grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as ignify both action 
and paſſion 3 in Latin they generally end in or, as 
| 222 I deſpiſe, or am deſpiſed. Applied to nouns, 
ſuch as ſignify both ſexes under one term, as parent, 
ſignifies both father and mother, 
 COM'MONM, S. an open field, free for any in- 
habitant to graze his cattle in. 4. 

In COM'MON, an adverbial expreſſion, imply» 
ing equally ; enjoyed by ſeveral. Without diſtine- 
tion, or difference. | * 

To COM MON, V. N. to enjoy a right of paſ- 
ture in an open field in conjunction with others. 

COM MONABLE, Adj. that which may be- 
come open, free, applied to ground. 5 

COM'MONAGE, S. in law, the right of paſ- 
ture in a common; of taking wood out of another 
perſon's grounds for houſe · bote, plough- bote, and 
hay-bote ; of fiſhing in another perſon's water, or 
.of digging turf, in the ground of another. The 
joint right of uſing any thing equally and together 
with others. 


people of the lower rank; the common people. Fi- 
guratively, the major part, or bulk of mankind; 


Gods.” Hooker. | ed, 
. COM'MONER, S. one of the common people.; 
one of low rank. A perſon who bears no titles, 


law, one who has a joint right. to paſture, &c. in an 
| field. In the univerſity, one who wears a ſquare 

cap with a taſſel when under-graduate, is of a rank 
| between a battler and gentleman commoner, and 
| eats at the common table. Applied to a woman, 
| a proſtitute. 3 


* 


 COMMO'DIOUSNESS, .8,. a zelative' term, 


vice, inſtruction, or private warning in order to pre- 


* 
= 


of ſhips, and is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a ſmall red . 


of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt captain al- 


mean, trifling, frequently ſeen, uſual, eaſy to be had, 


COM'MONALTY, S. {communaut?, Fr.) the 


„The commonalty bearing record of the Gop- of 


One who has a ſeat in the houſe of commons. In 


COMMONITION, 8. (commenitie, Lat.) ad-, 


| 
1 
! 
| 
bu 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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COM ; "con 


vent a perſon from doing ill, or to engage him to | lent motion or agitation, ** The commotion of the: 
amend his morals. Wants authority. | - | water,” Woo p.. : 


COMMON-LAW, S. that body of rules re- To COMMO' VE, V. A. to diſturb, to put 
ceived as law in England, before any ſtatute was | into a violent | motion.” , The ſands. commeved' 
enacted, 5 6-27 around.“ Thoms. „„ bots nor 

COMMONLY, - Adv. generally, frequently, }F To COMMUNE, V. A. (communieo,' Lat.) to 
uſually, according to repeated experience, oppoſed | converſe; to talk together z, to impart ſentiments mu- 


to ſeldom and rarely. | _— to each other. 3 5 5 
COM'MONNESS, S. frequency, or repetition ; COMMUNICABILTTY, S. an open or gene- 
participation amongſt, or application to, ſeveral. | rous diſpoſition, whereby a perſon is not only able, 


To COWMON-PLACE, V. A. to reduce to, but willing to impart his ſentiments to another. The 
and tranſcribe under general heads.  }Þ poſſibility or power of being imparted or communi- 

COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, S. a book wherein | cated to another. PRC 8 7:00 
things or extracts are recorded alphabetically, or re-= | COMMU'NICABLE, Adj. (Fr.) that which 
duced to general heads, in order to aſſiſt a per- | may become the property of, or be related or im- 
ſon's memory, or enable him to ſupply 'himſelf,' | parted to another, 1 
with any curious obſervation on any topic he | To COMMUNICATE, V. A. (communicatum, 
wants. - {165g 3 os Lat.) to impart to another, to make another a joint 
COMMON-PLE'AS, S. the king's, court, now | partaker with ourſelves. To confer or beſtow a. 
held at Weſtminſter, but formerly moveable : It was: |. pofſeflion. To diſcover one's ſentiments or know-- 


. 


erected at the time that Henry III. granted the great | ledge to another; formerly uſed with the prepoſition 
charter: All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, | with, but now only with zo. Neuterly, in theology, 
were formerly tried in it, and Forteſcue mentions it | to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's-Supper, To 
as the only court where realcauſes weretried. In per- be connected or joined, to have ſomething common 
ſonal and mixed actions, it has a concurrent juriſ- | with another. The houſes communicate.” * The 
diction with the King's. Bench; but has no cog- | canals communicate with one another. 
nizance of the pleas of the crown; the actions COMMUNICATION, S. (Lat. and Fr.) ap- 
come hither by originals, the chief judge is called, | plied to ſcience, the act of imparting, diſcovering, 
Lord Chief Fuflice of the Common Pleas, who is aſ- | or revealing. A common inlet or paſfage, leading 
fiſted by three other judges, all of them created by |} from one place to another. The mutual intelligence 
letters patent from the ki gg. I kept up between perſons or. places. A converſation,. 
 COMMON-PRAYER, S. the liturgy of. the | conference, or imparting -a perſon's ſentiments in 
church of England. It was publiſhed in Engliſh, | mutual diſcourſe.” ' - | - 70 
with the authority of Parliament, in 1548. COMMU'NICATIVENESS, S. a readineſs or 
» COMM'ONS, S. the vulgar; the lower ſort of | quality of imparting benefits or knowledge to others. 
people; the loweſt houſe of parliament, conſiſting COMMUNION, S. (communis, Lat.) inter- 
of members choſen by the people, who as their re- | courſe, fellowſhip, common poſſeſſion, a partaking 
preſentatives, paſs all money bills, are a check upon | of the ſame thing. In divinity, the common or 
the other branches of the conſtitution, and the great | public celebration of the Lord's · Supper, or the pub- 
bulwark of Engliſh liberty and property. A por- | lic receiving that ſacrament. A j _ or  adhe- 
tion of food or victuals uſually eaten at one meal, | rence to the mode of worthip efabli ed. in any 
ſo called at the univerſities, becauſe it generally con- .| church. REDS 37 n 
fiſts of a certain uſual and common quantity. ; COMMU'NITY, 8. (communitas, Lat.) a go- 
' CO'MMON-WEAL, or CO'MM ON- | vernment; a body of people united together in the 
WEALTH, S. in its primary ſenſe, uſed in law, | fame form of government. Common participation, 
the common good. A regular form of government | poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, oppoſed to appropriation... 
or polity, eſtabliſhed by common conſent. A form | Frequency or commonneſs.. Sick and | blunted 
of government, in which the ſupreme power is lodged | with community.” SHak., This laſt ſenſe is obſo- 
in the people, applied to that which was in force | lete. 5 . e 
during the great rebellion, A republic; a demo- COMMUTABLLITV, S. the 2 
cracy. | | I the proper object of interchange, or of being ca- 
CO'MMORANT, Adj. (commerans, Lat.) re- | pable of exchange. : - 
ſiding, dwelling, inhabiting, or continuing in a | COMMU'TABLE, Adj. an alteration, or change 
place. | | b . . of diſpoſition, or ſentiment, applied to the mind; 
COMMO'TION, 8. 2 Lat.) tumult, þ a change of form or quality. The act of giving one 
diſturbance, ſedition, diſorder, or confuſion, ariſing thing in exchange for another. The act of ſubſti- 
from the turbulent diſpoſitions of its members, ap- | tuting a pecuniary for a corporal puniſhment ; ran- 


plied to a ſtate. Figuratively, inward confuſion or | ſom, or redemption. 


violence, diſorder of mind ; perturbation, A vio- | | COMMU'TATIVE, AG. lamm, Lat.) 
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ici ee . '- 'Commuthtive e Jain GI that 
iz oppoſes to fraud 


which is exerciſed in trade, and 
or extortion in b 5 7 or ing.” a 04s 
To COMMUTE; v. A! Cent; Lat.) to 
22 To put one thing in eta e another; 
to give or receive one thing for another. To buy 
off, or ranſom ; to ſubſtitute one vice inftead of an- 
other, by practiſi g it inſtead of the other. 
commute (wearing for whoring. pr LEStrance. 
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COMP. 
OMA Er. 8. * con and pattum, Lat) 2 
bargain or agreement entered into detween two or 
more parties. A contract, 
To COMPACT, V. A fo» 
compingo, Lat. ) to unite or 
conſolidaeej or render folid 
ol any thing cloſe together, Foc ſtorey diminiftiiig 
the number and dimenſions of its pores. To league 
or enter into a bargain, joined to wib. To join arit 
connect the ſeveral parts of a thing or whole together, 
ſo as they may have a mutual % 
other, and form-one ſyſtem. 1 09 
COMPA'CT, =o. cloſe, denſe; and bevßl 
having few pores, a thoſe" "ſmall; app fied 
2 coneiſe or containing inuChe hintedy in few 
words, 
COMPAYCTEDNESS, reineſs; bardnef; den; 
ſity, owing to their having few and ſmall 
COMPA'CTLY,” Adv. in # elaſe) Hob manner 
zpplied to the joining two things an? 0 
COMPA'CTURE, S. the manner in whicti ny 
thing is joined. A joint or joinſrlg. 
— COMPA'GES, S. (Lat.) a compoſition or ſyſtem 
wherein ſeveral thing are joined or united.-- 
COMPAGINA'TION, - 8. 2 % Lat.) 
union, or joining of ſcverat pᷣarts together. 
COMPANION; S. . {cmpdghoky Ff. aivipagne, 
Ital.) one with :whibmm a+ perſon r converſes, 
or with whom be is geh _ ſtin guiſhed 
from a friend becauſe — including Heide of 'af- 
fection, or mutual eee N in benevo· 
lent offices. 
COPA'NION ABLE, Adj. fit for the: "om 
of others; -A "ſoviable, ! Lee 
" COMPARIONARDY, Are in fociable man- 
' 23715} 2:71 
"COMPA'NLONSHIP, S. a body of ben form- 
ing one companys” ' Fellowſhip or —_— __ 
CO'MPAN „8. '(coompagn ie, Fr.) in a general 
ſenſe, 0 ee perſons aſſernbled in the ſame room, 
either for / conyerſation, or \mutual: entértainment. 
Several perſons united together to ear Jon one 80. 
vera and common: defigh. - A numbef of-perſo 
united or incorporated by ſome charter; a) body oy 
Porate; a corporation. In war, a: mall body of in- 
fantry under one eaptain, the number of which is 
uncertain, but ja che ordinary regiments confiſts of . 
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| quality 
— | AL, Adj. reciprocal Ht Ufed | 


ſependance on each | 


and 


the ans it conſiſts of gd private men. 
nies -not"incot zorated into regiments are called irre- 
gularz, or in dependent companies: '- In'the marine, 
a number of merchant's fhips' going the ſame voyage 
and' mutually bound by charter-party, to ftand by 
and defend each other, To bear or keep company, is 
with à perſon, or to viſit him often. Applied 


emales, to cburt, to de N deer in the 
df ſweet- heart. 
To COMPANY, V. A. to be often i in a per- 
ſon's preſence; to go or walk with à perſon. To 
BY to affociate with,” uſed with the particle 
E > I 
' COMPARABLE, Adj. worthy to be compared z 
reſembling. ' Containing qualities reſembling thoſe 
| of thing, ſo as to admit of 9 to 
de mage or drawn between them. 

COM PARABLVY, Ad, in ſuch a manner as is 
| wer of compatiſon; in a . — manner. 
' COMPA'R TIVE, Ad nparati,, Fr. com- 


paratious, Lat.) that Thich 1c cats merely from a 
— with another, ſometimes oppoſed to po- 
fitive;:or abſolute,” Thit which bas dhe power of 
forming compariſon; or comparing to things or 
ideas eohetheR, in order to find out their reſemblance 


or difference, | In zranſmar; the comparative degree, 
wherein two of more ideas are compared: together, 


Compa- 


compariſon is not formel according to — rules are 
' | called' irregular, and the manner of forming their 


and the difference either in exceſs or diminution is 


expreſſed, In Engliſh; it is formed by adding eto 
the poſitive, if it ends ine 'ednſonant? but o 
r, if it ends with an e, an , poſitivs, ſeſter the 
e and this is, . — from 50 Saxon ; 
but words ending in al, able, except #þle.itfelf, in 
ing, iſh, ht, ous, ant, ent, ible, ed, id, ſome, excepti 
hantfomey in a, we, cal, en, „ Ie ry ry, and os 
which are derived from the Latin, generally make 
the comparative degree; by putting the word more 
before them; thus general makes more, general in the 
comparative; ſome adjectives, indeed, are comphred 
by prefixitig the word le fot! the comparative; er- 
pecially the words featned and natured, which ſeeme 
borrowed- from the French: And the werds big, hot, 
double the laſt ſyllable of their fitivez 
thus Big; makes bigger, &e. the reuſon for which 
ſeems to be, to ſocure the ſame quick found to the 
comparative, which is in the poſitive, that. they ma 
not᷑ be fourided hoster, &. Thoſe AdjeRives Thoſe 


* 


compariſons will be found in the arti. es to which 


on belong 
GCOMPARATIVELY, 2 Adv.” 10 * edhiparative 
manner, oppoſed to abſolutely. ys; of positively. tn'z 
ſtate ol mp be According td the' ge 
or likenefs found from Spang 100977 Of gt rievy 
To COM ARE, V. A. (compare, Lat ) to bring 
two or more things together, in order! by an in- 
ion of them to find in what they agree or differ. 


50 5 i three ferjeants, AAR dnt in To apply*one thing Yr emmy of another. To 
ä f | 4 


eſtimate, 
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eſtimate, the qualities of a thing, by placing it near 
another, and obſerving in what they differ or agree. 
Toliken. Figuratiyely, to equal. When the com- 
pariſon intends only an illuſtration of a thing by. its 
likenefs, then to and unto is uſed before the thing 
brought by way of illuſtration. Solon compared 
the people unte the ſea.” BAC. But when perſons 
or things are compared together to diſcover in what 
they agree, or diſagree, or their relative proportions, 
then with is uſed. If he compares his tranſlation 
with the original,” Spect. No. 22 75 ae Dag 
COMPARE, S. the ſtate of being compared, 
Likeneſs; eſtimate or judgment formed on compa- 
riſon. The poſſibility of being compared. Beyond 
compare, in Milton, ſeems. to mean beyond con- 
onception, formed on the principles of analogy, or 


4 


* 


ilitude. e e 8 L d tn 2 
COMPARISON, S. C comparaiſon, Fr.). the act 
of comparing, or the act of judging of the difference 
of two perſons or things by examining, ſetting, or 
comparing them together, The relation of two per- 
fons or things, conſidered as oppeſed or ſet againſt 
each other, in, order to find wherein they agree or 
differ. Compariſon. of ideas, is an act of the mind, 
whereby it compares them with each other with re- 
gard to extent of time, place, &c. The ſtate of a 
thing compared. Compariſem, in rhetoric, is a figure 
not much unlike a ſimile, but rather more ſprightly, 


arge ; the king's ee eee ( 
COMPASS, S. orbit, revolution. , Extent on 
limits. Incloſure. Mibis compaſs,” without exxg · 
ating, without hyperbole, without ſtretching. 
n muſic, the power of the voice, or of an inſtru. 
ment to ſound any particular note. An inſtrument 
conſiſting of a box, including a .magnetical needle, 
which. points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
riners to work their ſnips. This inftrument, / which- 
is a repreſentation of the horizon, is a eirele diyided- 
into thirty-two equal parts, by fight lines, 'drawn 
from the center to the circumference, . The inven- 
tion of this inſtrument is claimed by the Neapolitans,. 
Venetians, French, and Epgliſh, but to- whom it 
ought eee ip:not caly co — un- 
paſſes, a mathematical, inſtrumęnt, conſiſting of two 
branches, faſtened dagen at the top 9 pivot, 
about which they move, as on a centre, and are uſed 
in taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in working. 
problems in the mat 1ematics. we ; aww} cilia 
1, COMPA'SSION, 8. (Er.) adiſpeſizion-of mind 
which inclines us ta feel the miſeries of others, -as if 
N awh n e DANDY) 
» COMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. aafily aGeQed wi 


z thing that tends towards a particular action. . To- 


treſſes of others. br 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. Ar ta'pity, and 
be moved with ſorrow at the ſufferings of othem; 


thaugh it is uſed. promiſcuouſly for it. As in the 
following from Dr. Voung's Revenge 
4:24 „The maid. that Joves, ; bet; ür 
Goes ont to ſea en ai ſhattefed plan, 
And puts her trulf 


In grammar, the formatian of an adjectiye, through 


- 


the various degrees in which the ſignification of the 
| Poſitive. is heightened or diminiſhed, as ſoft, ſofter, | 


4e 9 ei 2 Nenn 24 of Fl +13 21 on 
F 0 COM PART, V. A. (compartir, Fr.) to di- 


po 


different parts, diviſions, or ſub-diviſions. 


* 7 — 


COMPA'RTIMENT, S. (Fr.) a, deſign com- 
poſed of different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry, 


either as ornaments of a parterre, ceiling, or picture. | ing wit... 
f N { COMPA'TIBLY,. Adv. oo 
3 


A diviſion of a picture, or deſi gg. 


COMPARTTTION, S. the comparting or lay- 
ing down the ſeveral parts or diviſions: of, any plan 
Figuratively, the part of any plan. In 
ure, the uſeful and, graceful diſtribution of 
the whole ground plot of an edifice into rooms of 
1 companion. e 


or — | 


archite 


office, of reception and entertainment. 


: COM PA RTMEN T, $; (ſer /compartiment) * 


„ quality r | 
O'MPASS,..V. A, (compaſirr, Fr.) to ſur- Io CO MPE“ J., V. A. 


de ſeparate part of a deſign. 
To 0 


' * 


round; to incloſe; to ſtand round in a ing, To 


walk round any thing» To draw lines of eitcum - with 10, before the action performed or reſtrained from. 


to be affected: with grief, og ſcring the failings 
of another, and moved 49; make, allowance for: 


in miracles for ſafety.“ tender and KIT Ps 


vide, or lay down a general deſign or plan, in all its 


TY nan 


them n arm Dd 8 AJ a 
COMPA'SSIONATELY,,; Adv. in a; pityingy 


* 
o 


e 
_.COMPATIBELIT 45 A con ſiſteneÿ. The 
power or poſſibility of cqexiſting in the ſame ſubject, 
or at the ſame time. Agrea ment.. 
COMPATIBLE, Ad. (corrupted by a'ricious: 
pronunciation from an which ds uſedoby all 
good writers, and derived ſtom competa, Lat. to age 
with, to! ſuit) conſiſtent with +4; fit ſar ; ſuitable to 
becoming or agreeable to.. 
COMPA'TIBLENESS, S. the quality of agree: 
| TA MOID ASE 
ty: 4 | , ſuĩtably, : ſo as 0 
he applicable to abe ſame ſubject, and cot in it at 
the ſame time. EGS ME (vt 
.-,.COMPA'TRIOT,. S. (compatrvere; Fri) one of 
the ſame country. Wants authority. 


\ COMPE'ER, 8. (ampere, Fr.) an aſſociate, or 


i ee e et enn 
To COMPE-ER, v. A. to be equal wich in an 


* * 7 4 1 
- S 4 * 1 1 #8 
R s ? 4 4“ Ee 3: 


12. {compelley Lat.) to make 
a perfan; do or refrain from-ſome act by force. Uſed 


* 


vallation round a place. To beſiege, or block up. To extort by force, uſed with from, beſore the per- 


To graſp or incloſe in the arms. To obtain, attain, 
ſecure, or, have. In law, to contrive, or do apy 


C 
Fy 
- 


— — 


r 
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"COMPEL/LABLE,. Adj, that which may be 


forced. | 3 1 
 COMPELLA'TION, S. (compellatum, ſupine, 
of compello, Lat.) a title given to a perſon'in an ad- 
dreſs made to him; the name by which a perſon is 
audreſſed. 3 EONS | 
COMPE'LLER,. S. he that makes a perſon do or 
refrain from an action by. force. 
CO MPEND, S. (compendinm, Lat.) an abridg- 
ment of a diſcourſe; a book containing the ſub- 
ſtance or chief heads of a ſcience in few words, and 
in a conciſe manner. 8 „ | 
COMPEN'DIOUS, Adj. conciſe, brief, or con- 
_ taining e few _— applied to ſtile ; near or 
ſhort, applied to travelling. Ee 4 
COMPE'NDIOUSLY 
eiſe manner. Et pn at 
COMPE'NDIOSITY, s. ſhortneſs or brevity, 
applied to writings. Wants authority. 1 
COMPEN'DIOUSNESS, S. brevity or ſhort- 
"neſs. . The quality of containing much in a ſhort 


„Adv. in a ſhort or con- 


IR 


ſpace openreming mae in a ſhort time. 
| COMERS.Oh JM, S. (Lat.) abridgment or 
epitome. COMBEND. C 


| COP EN SABLE, Adj. (ompenſs, Lat.) that 
for which an equivalent may be made; that which 
may be recompenſed. 


To COMPE'NSATE, V. A. (compenſatum, Lat.) 


ballance,. | ; IS # 
.COMPENSA'TION, -. S., amends; recom- 
penſe ;. a thing of equal value to another; an equi- 
r 8 | 
COMPEN'/SATIVE, Adj. that which can 
equal in worth or may be given in lieu of ſome- 


to make amends, for; to countervail z to counter- | 


| 


thing elſe, That which compenſates. 85 
To COMPE' NSE, V. A. (compenſo, Lat.) to 
tare or to be of equal weight in a ſcale, To coun- 
terballance. To ConrENSA TE, which is moſt in uſe, 
CoOMPETEN CE, CO MPETENC, S. (com- 
petens, Lat.) ſuch a quantity as is juſt ſufficient, 
without ſuperfluity.. Such a fortune as is ſufficient | 
to ſupply the .neceſſaries of life, and is between 
Poverty, on one fide,. and affluence on the other, 
In law, the power or capacity of a judge or court, 
for taking c niſance of an affair. 
__ CO'MPETENT, . Adj. (competens, Lat.) ſuit- 
able, proportionable ;. ſufficient in numbers, quan- 


tity or power to any undertaking, excluding the]? C 
pA ' condeſcending, and polite manner. 


ideas of defect or ſuperfluity, Moderate; quali- 
fied or fit for ;. conſiſtent with,; applicable to. | 


CO'MPETENTLY,. Adv. properly, ſuffici- | | 
. diſpoſition in order to engage his eſteem. 


ently, without exceſs or defect. 


COMPE'TIBLE, Adj. (compete, Lat. either by | ANA NI 
(from con and planus, Lat.) to level, or maki ſwooth 
and flat. 


corrupt ſpelling or pronunciation changed for com- 

patible) conſiſtent with; agreeable or ſuitable. to; 

Joined to mib... -- = 
leneſs, . 1 8 8 


5M 


b] 


COMPE/FIBLENESS,. 8. conſiſlence; ſuit- 6 


COMPETITION; 8. (from con, Lat. and 


petitio, Lat.) the endeavouring to gain ſomething ich 


oppolition to another; — conteſt, oppoſition ; 
double claim, or the claim of more than one perſon. 
to one thing, at the ſame time. | | 
' COMPE'TITOR, S. one who claims or en- 
deavours to gain a thing in oppoſition to another. 


- 


— 


A rival, | 

' COMPILA'TION, S. (from compilatum, Lat.) 

a collection from various authors. An aſſemblage 

or maſs of things heaped together.. 0D 
To COMPT'LE, V. A. (compile, Lat.) to form 

or collect from various authors. Figuratively, to 


write, compoſe ; to form from an aſſemblage of 
various circumſtances or incidents. 


COMPTLEMENT, S. the collecting ſeveral 
materials together in one maſs. A maſs formed from 
ar, 7 ſeveral things together. 


PI'LER, S. a collector; one who compoſes 


a work from various authors. 
COMPLA'CENCE, COMPLA'CENCY, S. 
(complacens, Lat.) a ſatisfaction ariſing in the mind 
on viewing ſome action, which is worthy of its ap- 
probation; or in comtemplating ſomething, which, 


on account of its amiableneſs, produces joy. The 


cauſe of joy, of rational pleaſure and ſatis faction. 
A genteel addreſs, which beſpeaks approbation, and: 
cauſes pleaſure, Civility. Complaiſance ; polite- 
neſs, applied to behaviour, 5 2 


COMPLA'CENT, Adj. affable, kind; civil 3. 


polite, | 

To COMPLAIN, V. N. (complaindre, Fr.) to 
find fault with, including the ideas of grief, and 
wrong, To charge a perſon with having been 
uilty of ſome crime. 5 : 


| COMPLAINT, S. {cemplainte, Fr.) a mourn- 


ful repreſentation of injuries or pain, including the 


idea of diſſatisfaction and wrong, Grief. The act 
of finding fault with any thing. Figuratively, the 
cauſe of JiffarisfaQion, or complaining. In medi- 
cine, a diſeaſe ; pain; or diſtemper. His complaint 
is the gout in the ſtomach.” | 5 : 


„ - 


COMPLAISA'NCE, s. (Fr.) a civil behaviour, 
whereby a perſon complies with the inclinations of 
himſelf into his eſteem + 


another, in order to inſinuate 


and favour.. a 


COMPLAISA NT, Adj. (Fr.) civil, polite, 
endeavouring to pleaſe. | a | 
COMPLAISA'NTLY, Adv. in a-civil, kind, 


COMPLAISA'NTNESS,: S. civility, or the 
quality of yielding, or condeſcending to a perſon's - 


ToCOMPLANA'TE, toCOMPLA'NE, V. A: 


he vertebra of the neck and back“ 
bone are made ſhort and complanated.”. DERHAM, * 
COMPLE'AT, ſee COMPLETE. OO I 


which 
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which perfects or, completes. any thing. A full, | thing propoſed ; the allowing a thing demanded; te 
complete and requiſite quantity of number. Acei- | ready performance of a thing requeſted z the act of 
dents, or, things, which are not neceſſary. In geome- | condeſcending ſo far to the humours of à perſon, as 
try, applied to the arch of a circle, what it wants | to do every thing he can deſire or expect. Conde- 
of go degrees, In navigation, applied to a courſe, | ſcenſion; %%% ͤ edbrs cane 
what it wants of go deg, 8 points, or a quarter of a COMPLIANT, Part. yielding to the touch; 
circle, In aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from | bending with any force.“ The comphant boughs,” 
the zenith, In. fortification, applied to a curtin, that | Par: Loſt. Vielding, condeſcending, ſubmittirig to, 
part of the interior ſide, which makes a demi-gorge, | or granting the 19 e 
and applied to a line of defence, the remainder of | 10 CO'MPLICATE, V. A. (complicatum, Lat.) 
the line, after taking away the angle of the flank. ] to join or add one thing or action to another. To 
In arithmetic, applied to a logarithm, what it wants | unite by wrapping one thing in another. To com- 
of 10,0000000, Kat poſe, or make a whole by the uniting of ſeveral things 


COMPLETE, Adj. ,(completus, Lat.) finiſhed, | different from each other, OOO 
perfect, wanting nothing. Without defects. Ended, COM'P LICATE, Adj. compouni ed of 2 Vas 


riety of parts. | 


concluded. 4 e 
To COMPLETE, V. A. to perfect, to finiſh, F COM'PLICATENESS, S. the quality which 
To anſwer perfectly. Completes the nation's | teſults from the union of a variety of things or qua- 
„ IIiies in the ſame ſubject. Figuratively, intricatencſs, 

- COMPLE'TELY, Adv. perfectly; fully, difficulty, or perplexity, x.. 

COMPLE'TENESS, S. perſection; a quality | COMPLICA'TION, S. the joining, mixing, 
which implies a thing to be finiſhed without defect, | blending, or involving ſeveral things in one, another, 

COMPLE'TION, 8. (completus, Lat.) the ex- | A whole conſiſting of ſeveral Things united. In 
iſtence of ſome circumſtance predied, whereby | medicine, applied to diſeaſes when two or more affect 
every part of a prophecy is fulfilled ; accompliſh- a patient at the ſame tige. 
ment. The 22 height, or perfect ſtate. | COM'PLICE,'S. (Fr.) one united with another 


1 F 


COMPLEX, Adj. (Lat.) compounded. Con- | in ſome ill: deſign. See AccomrriIi eg. 
ſiſting of ſeveral parts; including ſeveral particu- } COMPLER, S. a man of an eaſy temper or 
Jars. A complex idea, is that, Which conſiſts or is | one who yields to the humours or 'requeſt of an- 
made up of ſeveral ſimple ones, Tuch as gratitude, &c, other. % rag 7 SOLNS bb gi 
 CO'MPLEX, S. a collection, ſummary, or the | CO"MPLIMENT, S. (Fr.) a profeffion of great 
whole of a thing conſiſting of ſeveral parts. The | efteem, or an expreſſion of approbatioſ or praiſe, 
wedding ſupper contains in it the whole complex of ape from ceremony. and politeneſs, including the 
_ all the Bleſtnes, &c,” SOUTH, 5 idea of preference and temporary or mete appatent 
CoMPLEXEDNESS, S. compoſition; con- | ſubmiſſion. A mere ceremonious expreflion, oppoſed 
taining a variety of circumſtances or particulars, | to truth or ſincerity, xm. 
_ COMPLE/XION, S. (complexio, Lat.) the con-“ To CO'MPLIMENT, V. A. to make uſe of 
taining ar ranging ſeveral particulars, different from I expreſſions of reſpect, from a bare principle of good 
each other. The colour of the outward parts of | behaviour, and ceremony. To ſpeak in praiſe of. a 
the body, particularly that of the countenance, In | thing or perſan, contrary to one's real ſentiments and 
2 the temperature, habit, or diſpoſition of the | opinion. C A OR RT e ET 
ody, ariſing from the Pe of either of | COMPLIME'NTAL, Adj. expreflive of reſpect 
e 3 13 ö + WF = 


the four medica] humours, blood, ph „ bile, .or ] and civility z ceremonious. n 
colour. A ſanguine complexion, is that of hot or | COMPLIME'NTALLY, Adv. in a mere cere- 
warm penſans, and is ſo called from the blood's being | monious manner. „ FREY O90” COOM TT 
thought to be more predominant in ſuch,  { .CQMPLIME'NTER, S. "he: given merely to 
COMPLE'XIONAL, Adj. depending merely the bate ceremonious expreſſiong of eſteem and te- 
en the habit or temperature of the boly. l ſpect, without the leaſt degree of fincerity. A per- 
 COMPLE/XIONALLY, Adv. by complexion, I fon abounding in compliment. 
or by the habit of the body, or predominancy of | CO'MPLOT, S. (Fr.) a plot, or ill deſign con- 
ſome of the fluids, Ed, . : : certed and carried on by two or more perſons. A 
COMPLE'XLY, in a compound manner, con- | conſpiracy orconfederacy, ' * © 
ſiſting ef ſeveral particulars,” _ I - To COMPLOYT, V. A. to join it a deſign, to 
2 COMPLE'XNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of | bring about any ill deſign.” 
being compeſed of ſeveral particulars different from | COMPLO'TTER, S. one who joins in a fu. 
each other. 5 F 0 EE ED F 
COMPLE'XURE, S. the compounding or uni-] To CO'MPLY, v. N. (from cen and plier, Fr.) 
ting of one thing with others. | I do confentto any requeſt, to ſuit one's ſelf to a per- 
COMPLI'A CE, S. the yielding conſent to a | ſon's humours, to yield to, Toll 
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COMPO'NE, or COMPO'/NED, Adj. (com- 
gone, Fr.) in heraldry, compoſed or formed of 
a row of angular parts, or chequers of two co- 
lours. Generally, a bordure, pale, or feſs, com- 
poſed of different colours, diſpoſed alternately, 
and ſeparated by fillets, excepting at the corners, 
where the junCtures are made in the form of a goat's 
foot. | <2 


OI EI 


which compoſes, or contributes to the forming of a 
compound body, 
To COMO RT, V. N. to ſuit, to agree with, 
to act agreeably, or ſuitably to. Actively, to bear, 
or tolerate. That never can the preſent ſtate cam- 
.. DAxiEI. A French fignification, which is 
not adopted at preſent bf eras 4 
COMPO'RT, S. behaviour; manner of looking 
and acting. Conduct. „ 
COMBO RTMENT, S. behaviour or conduct. 
To COMPO'SE, V. A. (compoſer, Fr.) to form 
a maſs, conſiſting of ſeveral things joined together. 
To diſpoſe, or put in a ſtate proper for attaining any 
particular end. To place in a proper form. To 
join words together in a diſcourſe with art and care. 
To contribute to the forming of a thing by being one 
of the particulars, or things of which it conſiſts. 
To reduce to a ſtate of calmneſs, reſt and quiet. To 
make the mind fit for any undertaking, by freeing it 


from its diſorder or perturbation. To compoſe a dif- 


ference, to reconcile, In printing, to ſet letters or 
types in proper order; to place the letters in order 
in the forms, In muſic, to ſet any thing to tune : 
to form a tune from a proper collection, order, or 
— of the notes. Handel compoſed the 

eſſiah.“ | | 1 

COMPOY'SED, Part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, un- 
. diſturbed. a 3 | 

COMPO'SEDLY, Adv. in a calm, ſerious, 
ſerene, or ſedate manner; free from any perturbation, 
of confuſion, | 


COMPO/SEDNESS, S. ſedateneſs, calmneſs, | 


tranquility of mind. A freedom from any diſtur- 
dance or diſorder, applied to the mind. 
COMPO'SER,; S. an author, or writer on any 
tubjet. One that adapts or ſets words to muſic; or 
forms a tune from a peculiar aſſemblage of the notes 
r | l | 
_ CO'MPOSITE, Adj. (Fr. from compeſitus, Lat.) 
in architecture, the laſt of the five orders of columns, 
] fo called becauſe its capital is framed from thoſe of 
different orders ; and termed likewiſe the Italian or 
COMPOSLTION, 8 wprfuin, Lat.) 
I'TION,. S. (from compoſitio, Lat.) 
the act of forming a whole Abi parts 5 ht rom 
ach other, The act of combining ſimple ideas to- 
| Ether, in order to form a complex one, oppoſed to 
inalyſis or feparating into ſingle ones. That which 
8 formed by the uniting ſeveral qualities or particles 


of * The diſtribution or orderly placing of, 


COMPONENT, Part. (component. Lat.) that | 


— 
—— — 


| the ſeveral parts of a plan, deſign or picture. A 
work formed from ſeveral authors. The work or 
production of an author, Suitableneſs, or adapting. 
to any particular ſentiment, applied to geſture. An 
agreement, contract, a reconciliation, or terms on 
which differences or quarrels are ſettled, In gram- 
mar, forming a word by joining words together, or 
prefixing a particle to a word to increaſe, diminiſh. 
or alter its ſignification, In oratory, the order or 
coherence of the parts of a diſcourſe, . In muſic, the 
art of diſpoſing notes ſo as to form tunes or airs, to 
be plaid on . eee or ſung by the voice. In 
logic, a method of reaſoning, wherein we proceed 
from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to other parti- 
cular or ſingle ones. In pharmacy, the art of mix- 
ing ſeveral ingredients together to form a medicine. 
In printing, the ranging ſeveral types or letters toge- 
ther in the Cn Rick in order to fortn a line ; 
and of ſeveral lines together in the galley to make a. 
page; and of ſeveral pages together to make a form. 
In commerce, a contract between an inſolvent debtor 
and his creditors, wherein they agree to accept 
2 ers of the debt and give him an acquittal for the 
whole, | 
| COMPO'SITIVE, Adj. formed of ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances or qualities; having the power of com 
pounding. . 3 
' COMPO'SITOR, S. (compeſiteur, * in print- 
ing, the perſon who works at the caſe, ſets up the 
forms, and prepares the types, by arranging them, 
properly therein for printing. A caſeman, 1 
i ONPOST, S. (compoſlum, by ſyncope for com- 
poſitum, Lat.) in agriculture, and gardening, a mix- 
"ture of different ſoils together, in order to make a 
manure for aſſiſting the natural earth, ſo as to amend, 
improve, and render it more fruitful. 
To COM'/POST, V. A. to manure, to enrich, 
or improve ground by a mixture of different ſoils. 
COMPO'STURE, S. a compoſt or mixture 
of different ſoils. | : 
COMPO'SURE, S. the writing or inditing a 
work; compoſition, or a production, applied to books.. 
Arrangement, mixture or order. The form pro- 
duced by the various combination of the particles of 
a thing; frame; make; temperament, Sedateneſs, 
freedom from any diſturbance or perturbation, ap- 
plied to the mind. Adjuſtment, or reconciliation, 
applied to differences or quarrels, | 
To COMPOU'ND, V. A. (compono, Lat.) to. 
mingle ſeveral ingredients together into one maſs. 
To form by uniting ſeveral things together, Lo. 
place together in different lights, attitudes, or poſi- 
tions. Fo produce by being united. To reconcile, 
or put an end to a difference or quarrel by con- 
ceſſions, or compliance with the demands of an ad- 
verſary. To pay a part of a debt, for want of a ca- 
pacity to diſcharge the whole, and to be cleared, for 
that reaſon, from any further demand. Neuterly, 


— 


to come to terms of * by abating ſomething 
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of the firſt demands, To bargain in the lump, to con- 


tract to pay a groſs ſum for any temporary expence | 


or charges. 
tract. 04 vs | Se 3 
CO MPOUND, S. in a general ſenſe, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever is compoſed of different 
things: Britiſh compounds, &c. 

CMO“ UND, Adj. formed or produced from 
ſeveral ingredients, oppoſed to ſimple. In gram- 
mar, formed by joining two or more words. In 
botany, applied to flowers, ſuch as conſiſt of many 
orets, ſemi- florets, or both, included in one com- 
mon empalement, and making up one whole flower. 
In mechanics, applied to motion, that which is 
-cauſed by ſeveral conſpiring powers, moving in the 
ſame direction. | 


COMPO'UNDABLE, Adj. that which may be 


| To agree on certain terms; to con- 


united together ſo as to form one maſs. 'Capable of 


'being united. ö 

COMlPO UNDER, S. one who endeavours to 
bring adverſe parties to an agreement; a reconciler; 
one who mingles or mixes. In the univerſity, a per- 
ſon of ſuperior rank or fortune, who is allowed to 
commute for reſidence by paying extraordinary 
fines. | {| Rl 

To COMPREHE'ND, V. A. (comprehendo, Lat.) 
to compriſe, include, contain, or imply. To have 
an adequate, clear, and determinate idea of any 
doctrine, or propoſition, 


COMPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. (Fr.) capable of 


being adequately, perfectly and clearly known. 


COMPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a large extent, 


or latitude ; applied to the acceptation of words. 


**COMPREHE'NSION, S. (Fr. comprebenſio, 


Lat.) the act or quality of compriſing or containing. 
In metaphyſics, the knowledge or adequate idea of 
all the eſſential modes or properties of a thing. A 
ſammary, compendium, or abſtract, Capacity, or 
the power of the mind to admit ſeveral ideas at once. 
In thetoric, a trope or figure, whereby a whole is 
put for a part, a part for a whole, or an indefinite 
number for a definite. | | 
'COMPREHE' 
many things at once. 
row compaſs ; extenſiv 
"COMPREHE'NSIVELY, Adv. in a compen- 
dious, or conciſe manner: 
ſmall compaſs or in few words. 


Compriſing much in a nar- 


COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, 'S. the quality of 


including much in .a narrow compaſs, or in few 
words. 


To COMPRE'SS, V. A. {compreſſum, Lat.) to 


reduce into a narrower compaſs by force: to ſqueeze 
cloſer together. Figuratively to embrace. 

COMPRE'SS, S. (compreſſus, Lat.) in chirur- 
gery, a bolſter, ſormed of linen cloth, folded in ſe- 
veral doubles, | id under a bandage to prevent a 
wound from bleedin or ſwelling ; or to retain the 
remedies ar plied to-i:, 


SIVE, Adj. able to underſtand 


containing much in a | 


— 


| 


' © To COMPRUISE, V. 
. comprendre, Fr.) to Contain, to include, to com- 


COMPRESSIBLEIT V, S. the quality of being 
reduced, by force, into a narrower compaſs. ; 
COMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. capable of being re- 
duced by force into a narrower compaſs, , _ 
— COMPRE'SSION, S. (compreſſiv, Lat.) the ac- 
tion of bringing the particles of a thing nearer 


together by external force, and thereby decreaſing 


its bulk or dimenſion ; diſtinguiſhed from condenſa- 
tion, becauſe that is effected by cold, and this by 
outward force. The act of preſſing together. 

COMPRE'SSURE, S. the act or force of a 
body preſſing upon another. 
A. (compris, Part, of 


prehend, 


COMPROBA'TION, S. (. 


robatio, Lat.) 


confirming by a joint teſtimony of two. or more 


rſons. 


CO MPROMISE, S. (compromiſſum, Lat.) a 


mutual promiſe of one or more parties to refer the 


determination of a diſpute ot controverſy to the ar- 
bitration or deciſion of one or more perſons, A 
compact or bargain, in which ſome conceſſions or 
compliances are made on each fide. . TS 

To CO'MPROMISE, V. A. to ſettle, or put 
an end to a diſpute or claim by mutual conceſ- 
ſions. To make a bargain, or contract, to bind 
to certain conditions. Laban and himſelf were 
compromiſed.” SHAK, The laſt is an unuſual ac- 


ceptation. 


* 


CO MPT, S. a reckoning, computation, or eſ· 
timate. . 


Account is the word now in uſe. a 

To CO'MPT, V. A. (pronounced count from 
compter, Fr.) to make an eſtimate, to add up, or find 
the amount of a row of figures in arithmetic. 

To COMPTRO'LL, V. A. (Johnſon contends 
for this as the true ſpelling, and that the other is 
owing to a neglect of its derivation z though no 
modern authors or lexicons ſupply us with any other 
word than controller, Fr. for the verb, and controltur, 
for the noun) See CaNTROLL. .. 5. 5 

COMPT ROLLER, S. or COMPTRO'L- 
LERSHIP, S. ſee Cod T ROLLER, or Cox rTROL- 
LERSHIP, | 

COMPULSA'TORY, Adj. (compulſatum, Lat.) 
having the power of forcing a'perſon againſt his will, 

COMPU'LSION, 8. {compalſus, Lat.) the act 
of forcing a free agent to do or abſtain. from an ac- 
tion, contrary to the preference of his mind. A 
violence or force. The ſtate of being compelled. 

_ COMPU'LSIVE, Adj. (compulſus, Lat.) hav- 
ing the power to force a perſon to perform or ab- 
ſtain from an action. Forcible. 8 

COMPU'LSIVELY, Adv. in a forcible man- 
ner; by compulſion; by force, | | 

COMPU'LSIVENESS, S. the quality of oblig- 
ing a perſon to perform or abſtain from any act. 

COMPU'LSORILY, Adv. in a forcible man- 
ner; by force. | | | 
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COMPU'LSORY, Adj. Cconpulſoire, Fr.) hav- 
ing the power of commanding or forcing obedience, 
COMPU/NCTION, S. (Fr. compun&io, Lat.) 
the act of cauſing a pain, refembling that of prick- 
ing. Irritation, In divinity, an inward grief, cauſed 
by a conſciouſneſs of having offended Gop, Sorrow, 
anxiety, contrition, or repentance, ariſing from a 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, Remorſe, 
COMPU'NCTIOUS,. Ad. ſorrowful on 22 
count of having done ſomething amiſs. Repentant; 
full of remorſe ;. tender, 2 
COMPUN'CTIVE, Adj. (compunum, Lat.) 
cuuſing remorſe ; cauſing ſorrow from a conſciouſ- 


neſs of guilt. 


COMPURGA' TION, S. (compurgatio, Lat.) 


in law, the juſtiſying or confirming the veracity of 
one perſon by the teſtimony of another. 
COMPURGA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one who by 
oath juſtifies another, aſſerts his innocence, or con- 
firms his evidence. | | 
COMPU'TABLE, Adj. capable of being num- 
bered or eſtimated. b 
COMPUT A'TION, S. the act of eſtimating 
or counting the value of things. A calculation. 


A ſum or number, found by calculation, or an | 


arithmetical proceſs. 

To COMPU/TE, V. A, (compute, Lat.) to find | 
by an arithmetical operation; to eſtimate; to reckon ; 
to count. | 

COMPU'TER 
An accountant, | nh 
_ COMPU'TIST), S. one ſkilled in numbers, or 
calculations, | 

COM'RADE, S. (camerade, Fr, camerata, Ital.) 
one who lives in the ſame houſe; this ſenſe is now 
ſomewhat obſolete; the moſt common acceptation is 
that of a perſon who is-jointly concerned with ano- 
ther in an undertaking, ; 

To CON, V. A. (connan, Sax.) in its primary 
ſenſe, to know; in its ſecondary, to learn perfectly. 

To CONCA'TENATE,  V. A. from con toge- 


„S. one who makes calculations. 


ther, and catena, Lat. a chain) to link together; to | 


join or connect the parts of any thing, that they 
ſhall! have mutual dependance on each other, like 
the links of a chain. 

| CONCATENA'/TION, S. a ſeries of links; 
in philoſophy, a connexion. of things, which mu- 
wy depend on each other, like the links of a 
chain. a 
 CONCAVA'TION, S. the act of ſcooping a 
ting or making it of a hollow, or concave form. 
CONCA'VE, Adj. (concavus, Lat.) hollow, ap- 
Pied to the inner ſurface of a circular thing, ſuch as 
that of an egg-ſhell, of an arch, or a ball, op- 
Paſed to convex. Empty, without any thing to ff 
rags. © As concave as a worm-eaten nut,” 
ra NC'AVENESS, 8. the quality of being 


_ CONCA'VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a cir- 
cular body. | 

' CONCA'VO-CO'NCAVE, Adj. hollow or 
concave on both ſides, | 2 

CONCA'VO-CONV'EX, Adj. hollow or con- 
_ on one ſide, but convex or protuberant on the 
otner, 
CONCA'VOUS, Adj. hollow without angles, 
applied to the inward ſurface of a round thing. 

CONCA'VOUSLY, Adj. reſembling the hollow 
of the inner ſurface of àa round thing. 

To CONCE/'AL, V. A. (cm and cels, Lat.) to 


hide or keep any thing from the ſight or knowledge 


of others. Jo cover, to keep ſecret, 

CONCEA'LABLE, Adj. capable of being kept 
from the ſight or knowledge of others. Poſſible ta 
'be kept ſecret, 

 CONCEA'LMENT,, S. the act of hiding from 
the knowledge, or ſight of others. The ſtate of 
being hid. or kept ſecret. A place of retirement 
from the ſight of others. An hiding place. 
To CONCE/DE, V. A. (concedo, Lat.) to grant, 
or admit a principle or opinion, as true. Io let 
a point paſs without any diſpute. 

CONCE'IT, S. (concept, Fr. conceptus, Lat.) a 
conception, thought, or idea. Apprehenſion, un- 
derſtanding. Strength of imagination, meer fancy, 
uſed in contempt. A pleaſant thought; or ſhining 
ſentiment. An opiniative perſuaſion, or high opi- 
nion of a perſon's judgment, which. expoſes him ta- 
ridicule; a word of reproach, Out of conceit with; 
a phraſe for a perſon's being tired, or no longer be- 
ing fond of a thing. | , 

To CONCEIT. V. A. to fancy; to imagine, 
to think, generally implying an opinion that has not 
the ſanction of reaſon. - 

CONCEITED, Part. of a ſtrong imagination. 
Proud or entertaining too high an opinion. of one's. 
abilities; uſed with of before the object of conceit. 
«© Conceited of their own wit.” BENTL. 

 CONCE'ITEDLY, Adv. in a ſcornful, or 
whimſical manner. In a manner which diſcovers 
too high an opinion or too great a fondneſs, in a 
perſon, of his own parts. 

CONCE'ITEDNESS, opiniated fondneſs and a 
high opinion of a perſon's own abilities; a word of 
reproach, and contempt. 

 CONCE'LTLESS, Adj. ſtupid, void of thought, 

or underſtanding. Dull ot apprehenſion. \ 
_ CONCE'IVABLE, Adj. that of which a perſon 
can form ſome idea. That which may be under- 
ſtood or believed. 
. CONCFIVABLY, Adv. in an intelligible man- 
ner; in fuch a manner as to be apprehended by the 
mind, : 

To CONCE'IVE, V. A. (concevoir, Fr.) to be 
formed in the womb. To form in the mind; to 
imagine. To form an idea of, To think; or ma- 
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| gine, Neuterly, to apprehend ; to become . ö 
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CONCF/IVER, S. one who apprehends, or 
forms an-idea of things in his mind. 
CONCE'NT, S8. (concentus, Lat.) a concord, 
or harmony of voices, or inſtruments, Conſiſteney; 
agreeableneſs to. | | 

To EONCE'NTRATE, V. A. to drive in- 
wards, or towards the center. To drive into a 
narrow compaſs. To condenſe. 


CONCENTRA'TION, S. forcing into a nar- 


'The 


row compaſs, or driving towards the center. 


higheſt degree of mixture, whereby two or more par- 


ticles touch, by a reception, or forcing 
within the other. . 
To CONCE'NTRE, V. N. (concentrer, Fr.) 
to tend towards the ſame, or towards one common 
center. Actively, to emit towards one center. 
CONCE'NTRIC, CONCE'N TRICAL, Adj. 
having one common center, ö 
CONCE'PTIBLE, Adj. that which may be ap- 
prehended or underſtood. Intelligible. 
CONCE'PTION, 8. (conceptio, Lat.) the act 
of conceiving or becoming pregnant. The ſtate of 
being conceived. Notion, apprehenſion, idea. Sen- 


of one 


tentious or pointed thoughts, applied to ſtile, Sen- | 


timent ; purpoſe, 

CONCE/PTIOUS, Adj. (conceptum, Lat.) apt 
to conceive or become pregnant; fruitful. 0 

To CONCE'RN, V. A. (concerner, Fr.) to re- 
late, or belong to. To affect with ſome paffion ; 
to make uneaſy, or ſorrowſul. Fo be of import- 
ance to. To be engaged by intereſt. To be con- 
cerned for, to be intruſted or commiſſioned to act for 


a perſon, 

CONCER'N, S. buſineſs ; circumſtances. En- 
gagement. Intereſt, Importance. Regard, Af- 
fection. | 


CONCE/RNING, Prep. (from concern, concern - 
ant, Fr. though originally a participle, has the force 


of a prepoſition before a noun) about, of, relating | 


to; with relation to. 

CONCE'RNMENT, S. the thing in which a 
perſon is intereſted. An affair; bufineſs, Influ- 
ence. Relation. Importance. 


contrive. 

CONCERT, S. a communication of deſigns. 
An eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be purſued by per- 
ſons engaged in one deſign, In muſic, a number of 
muſicians and fingers performing the ſame piece. 

CONCERTA'”TION, S. (concertatio, Lat.) ſtrife, 


conteſt, or contention. 


CONCE'RTATIVE, Adj. (concertatiun, Lat.) 


guarrelſome, contentious, | 
CONCE'SSION, S. (conceſſo, Lat.) an act of 
granting or yielding, including the idea of compli- 
ance, or that of foregoing a right, The thing 
granted or yielded, | 


The engaging or | 
taking part in an affair. Paſſion; emotion of mind. 
To CONCERT, V. A. (concerter, Fr.) to take 


meaſures with another to bring a deſign to paſs, To 


CONCE'SSIONARY, Adj. given by indul. 
gence, by allowance, or purely to terminate a. dif. 


pute. | of OY | 
CONCE'/SSIVELY, Adv. by way of concef.. 
ſion ; by granting ſomething, or yielding up a point 
in order to put an end to a debate, or diſpute, 
 - CO'NCH, S. (concha, Lat.) a ſhell ; a ſea-ſhell, 
e Adds Orient pearls, which from the conchs he 
d»w.” DRY). be 
CO'NCHA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the ſecond or 
inward cavity of the auricle or external ear, 
CONCHOYID, S. in geometry, a curve line 
always approaching nearer a ſtraight line, to which. 
it is inclined, but neyer meets it; it received its 
name from Nicomedes its inventor, and is by Sir 
Iſaac Newton preferred to other curves, on account 
of its ſimplicity. , F 
„ NCILIATE, V. A. (conciliatum, Lat.) 
to gain; to procure affeCtion ; to reconcile, 
ONCILIA'TION, 8. the act of procuring eſ- 
| teem, or — . 
CONCILIA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who makes 
peace between parties at variance. A reconciler. 
 CONCILIA'TORY, Adj. relating to recon- 
ciliation, or making peace between parties at vari- 
' ance, | | , 
CONCIN/NITY, 8. (from cancinnitat, Lat.) 
decency, fitneſs. 10 5 
CONCIN'NOUS, Adj. (cancinnus, an come- 
ly; becoming, pleaſant, agreeable. In mufic, con- 
cinnous intervals, are ſuch as are, next to, and in 
combination with concords, have nothing very agree- 
able or diſagreeable in themſelves, but by their com- 
bination with the eſſential principles of harmony 
and. pleaſure, increaſe their variety, and heighten. 
their effect. | | 
CONCISE, Adj. (conciſus, Lat.) ſhort, brief, 
including a great deal of matter in a few words, ap- 
plied to ſtile. 76 
CONCITSELY, Adv. in a brief, or ſhort man- 
ner ; in few words; in ſhort ſentences. 
CONCUSENESS, S. brevity, ſhortneſs. The 
quality of containing a great deal in few words. 
CONCVSION, S. (conciſio, Lat.) cutting off; 
total deſtruction; in Scripture oppoſed to eircùmei- 
ſion, and implies the cutting off the part without hav- 
ing the privileges, which flowed from, and were the 
end of circumciſing. TR 
CONCLA'VE, S. (conclave, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a private or inner apartment. The 
place wherein the election is held for a. pope. A 
meeting or aſſembly of all the cardinals that are at 
Rome, for the election of a pope. Conclave, the 
place in which the cardinals of the Romiſh. church 
meet, and are ſhut up, in order to elect a pope 
The conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ten feet 
ſquare, made of wainſcot : theſe are nuaibered and 
drawn for by lot. They ſtand in a line along the 


| galleries and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall ſpace 


between 


% 
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between each. Every cell has the arms of the car- 
dinal over it. The conclave is not fixed to any one 
determinate place, for the conſtitutions of the church 


atlow the cardinals to make choice of ſuch a place | 


for the conclave as they think moſt convenient; yet 
it is generally held in the Vatican. The conclaye 
js ſtrictly guarded by troops; neither the cardinals, 
nor any perſon ſhut up in the conclave, are ſpoke to, 
but at the hours allowed of, and then in Italian or 
Latin; even the proviſions for the canclave are ex- 
amined, that no letters be conveyed by that means 
from the miniſters of foreign powers, or other per- 
ſons who may have an intereſt in the election of the 
pontiff. A cloſe or private aſſembly, . 
To CONCLU DE, V. A. (concluds; Lat.) in its 
rimary ſenſe, to incloſe or ſhut up; but that ſenſe 
is now out of uſe, Figuratively, to include, or com- 
prehend. To draw as a concluſion, or inference 
from certain premiſes ; to infer. To judge, or de- 
termine, To end, or finiſh, to compleat a period, 
applied to time. To acknowledge as a truth, or 
ſufficiently proved. “It is concluded, that he is in 
the wrong,” Neuterly, to draw or make an infe- 
rence, To be perſuaded, or to ſettle an opinion in 
one's mind, To end, 3 | 
- CONCLU'DENT), e eee Lat.) deci- 
ciſive; following by direct conſequence; conſequential, 
CONCLOUꝰ SIBLE, Adj. (concluſus, Lat.). fol- 
lowing as a conſequence ; to be inferred, 
CONCLU'SION, S. (concluſo, Lat.) determi- 
nation, or putting an end to an affair, or tranſaction. 
An opinion formed from experience, or from a col- 
lection of propoſitions. The event of experiments. 
In logic, the faſt part of an e or the conſe- 
quence of ſomething either aſſumed or proved be- 
fore. In oratory, the laſt part of an oration, con- 
taining a recapitulation of the arguments made uſe 
of in the former part, or elſe abounding with ſuch 
applications to the paſſions, as ſhall leave the mind 
of the audience very much affectec. . 
 CONCLU'SIVE, Adj. (concluſum, Lat.) deciſive, 


or that which puts an end to any conteſt, That in 


_ the concluſion follows according to the rules 
of logic. 5 | 
CONCLU'SIVELY, Adv. in a determinate, po- 
ſitive, peremptory manner. | 
CONCLU'SIVENESS, S. the power of gaining 
aſſent, or forcing conviction. Regular conſequence; 
* og from any premiſes according to the rules 
of logic, * 25 3 | 
To CONCOC'T, V. A. (concoctum, Lat.) in 
medicine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, ſo as to form 


into chyle, To purify; to heighten the quality of 
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_ CONCOC'TION, S. (from concoi0, Lat.) in 
medicine, the change which the food undergoes in 
the ſtomach before it is converted into chyle. Ma- 


turation, or heightening the powers or qualities of a 


thing by heat. 
18 


CONCO'MITANCE, CONCO'MITANCY, 
8. eee . united to; attending; inſepa- 
rable from; accompan fo 


ying, | 5 
CONCO'MITAN „ S. a companion. An at- | 


tendant, N 
CONCO'MITANTLY, Adj. accompanying; 


in the manner of an attendant. 


To CONCO'MITATE, V. A. to attend, to 


be joined inſeparably with another. | 
CO'NCORD, S. (concordia, Lat.) agreement be- 


| tween perſons and things, The ſuitableneſs of one 


ing to another, Peace; union or mutual kindneſs. 


A compact, or mutual agreement. In grammar, 


that part wherein words are made to agree in num- 
ber, perſon, and gender, &c. In mulic, the rela- 
tion of two ſounds, that are always agreeable to the 
ear, whether applied in ſuceeſſion or conſonance. 
The reverſe of. a concord is a diſcord, being all the 


relations of differences of tune that are grating to 


the ear. In law, an agreement between two parties, 
in what manner they ſhall chooſe to have a fine 
levied ; alſo, an agreement upon any treſpaſs com- 
6 | 8 
CONCORDANCE, S. (concerdantia, Lat.) an 
agreement. A dictionary to the Holy Scriptures, 
wherein all the words are ranged alph-betically, 
and the various places, where they occur, are te- 
aac IE. ons! n 
CONCOłRDANT, Part. (concordantis, Lat.) 
agreeing with; conſiſtent with; correſpondent; in 
muſic, conſiſting of concords or harmonies, oppuled 
to diſcordant, 5 . 
 CONCO'RDATE, S. (concordat, Fr.) a com- 
pact; convention; or. a' ſociety held together by a 
common diſcipline, or ſtatutes, „ 
To CON CORPORATE, V. A. to unite, blend, 
or mix ſeveral things together, ſo as to form one 
maſs, ſyſtem, &c. | | 
CONCORPORA'TION, S. the mixing ſeveral 
things together, ſo as to form one body or maſs, 
. - CON'COURSE, S. (from con and curſus, Lat. a 
running) the aſſembling or confluence of ſeveral per- 
ſons to the ſame place, Figuratively, a croud or ſe- 
veral perſons aſſembled together in one place. The 
point wherein two things meet together. The force 
or action with which two or more things meet to- 
gether, | ES + | | 3 
S CO'NCREMENT, S. (from concreſco, Lat.) 
a maſs formed by concretion. A collection bf mat- 
ter growing together. 8 | — 
CONCRE'SCENCE, S. (concreſcens, Lat.) the 
act or quality of growing by the union of ſeveral 
particles. . 
To CONCRE TE, V. A. to form from an union 
of ſeveral particles. To unite ſeveral maſſes or par- 


"ticles into one. Neuterly, to coaleſce, cohere or 


join together, ſo as to form one maſs. 5 
CONCRE TE, Adj. formed by the union or co- 

heſion of ſeveral particles, or ſubſtances, In logic, 
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a concrete term is that which while it expreſſes the 


quality, exprefſes, implies, or refers to ſome ſub- 
je& or ſubſtance in which it inheres, and is gene- 
rally the ſame as a noun adjeftive in grammar. 
ONCRE “TE,, S. an aſſemblage or mixture. A 
body or maſs compoſed of different particles or prin- 
ciples. In logic, any quality conſidered. together 
with its ſubject; or a complex idea, containing both 
the quality and ſubſtance which it inheres in. | 


CONCRE'TELLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 


include the ſubſtance together with the quality; not 
abſtractly. : | | | 

CONCRE'TENESS, S. curdling, coagulation, 
or the gathering ſeveral fluids into a ſolid maſs. 

CONCRE'TION, S. the act whereby a ſoft 
thing becomes hard, or the particles of a fluid be- 


come fixed, ſo as not to yield to the touch. The | 


coalition, or uniting of ſeveral particles ſo as to form 


gon, or coalition of ſeveral particles, 3 f 
CONCRE'/TIVE, Adj. having the power of 
uniting ſeveral particles together, ſo as to form one 


maſs. That which has the power of turning a fluid 


into a Tolid, That which has the power of produ- 
eing coagulation ,or the curdling of fluids. . 
ONCRE'TURE, S. a maſs formed by the co- 
hefioh df ſeveral particles. 3 
_ CONCU/BINAGE, S. (Fr. concubinatus, Lat.) 


the akt of living or cohabiting with a woman, as a | 


wife, without being married. : 3 
TUBINE, S. (concubina, Lat. from con, 


together, and cumbo, to lie) a woman who is kept by 


man, and lives with him, though not married to 
kim. A kept miſtreſs; generally applied to the 
miſtreſs of a king. T - | 
CONCU'PISCENCE, 8. Leere Lat.) 
an ifſordinate deſite of women. Lechery; luſt. 
Among divines, an irregular deſire, luſt, or appe- 
tire after carnal things, and ſuppoſed to be inherent 
in our nature ever ſince the fall, 
CONCUP'PISCENT, Part. lecherous ; luftful ; 
having an immoderate defixe after women; or an ir- 
regular appetite after carnal things. | 
CON 
piſcence, or p< 
men, or carnal thi 
CONCUPTSCIBLI 
deſired; that which raiſes, excites, or exerts de- 


1 

To CONCUR, V. N. {from concurro, Lat.) to 
meet together. To join in one action or deſign, ap- 
plied to ſeveral perſons, To unite with; to be con- 
joined with; to contribute to the effecting one com 
mon event or deſiꝑn. | | 

"CONCURRENCE, CCONCU'RRENCY, S. 
wfliftance, union, conjunction, united effort to pro- 
mote any orgy Agreement in any-opinion, or ſen« 
timent, In law, a common claim. 


_- CONCUR' RENT, Pat. (concarrens, Lat.) acting 


an irregular deſire either after wo- 
n 


— 


in conjunction or together; promoting the fams 
| * . . 3 4 


ONCUR RENT, S. that which contribute 

to the performance or effecting any deſiggg. 
CONCU'SSION, S. Cconciſſio, Lat.) the act of 

putting a thing into violent motion; ſhaking; agi- 


tation. 


CONCU'SSIVE, Adj. that which has the power 


or quality of oe 7 | 
To CONDE'MN, V. A. (cendemno, Lat.) to 


' paſs ſentence againſt a perſon, whereby he is fubje& 


a judge. 
one maſs. Figuratively, the mafs formed by a cohe- = CONDE NATION, 8. (condemnatio, Lat.) 


* 


of being 


to puniſhment, To cenſure, blame, or find fault 
with; oppoſed to approve. To deem à perſon or 
th ing worthy of blame, by comparing them with 
others, SHE 88 TIN 
' CONDEM'NABLE, Adj. that which may bg 
eee, found fault with, or is ſubject to the ſens 
tence o ADE. | 


the act of paſſing or pronouncing ſentence againſt a 
perſon, whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment or pe- 
nalty, either in reſpe& to perſon, fortune, or life; 
Figuratively, the blaming or declaring a diſlike of 
a perſon or thing. The ſtate of a perſon on whom 
ſentence has been paſſed. Rt . 
CONDEM NAT ORT, Adj. having the force of 


condemning 3 b to puniſument. 
CONDEM'NER, 8. one who condemns, cen 
ſures, blames, or finds fault wit. 
'"CONDE'/NSABLE, Adj. that which is le 
made more ſolid, or forced into 'a ſmaller 
rr A REEL | 
Jo 'CONDE/NSATYE, V. A. (condenſe, Lat.) to 

make more ſolid or thick, by compreffion or force. 
' CONDENSATE, Adj. made thick or more folid 


by compreflion, or external force,” 


SCENTIAL, Adj. relating to concu- |. 


N 
BI x. Adj. that which may, be 


CONDENSATION, S. the act of bringing the 
parts cloſer to each other, and inereaſing their con- 
tact, whereby the thing is rendered more denſe, com- 
pact, and heavy; this is by ſome diftinguifhed frat 
compreſſion, which implies external force, and is by ' 
them reſtrained.merely to the effects of cold; but by 
others both theſe terms are uſed promiſcuouſly, ' 

To CONDE'NSE, V. A. (condenſe, Lat.) to 
make any thing more thick, compact, or weightfe 
by increaſing the contact of its particles; appli 
by ſome only to the effects of cold, bur by others 
uſed for compreſſion, or the effects of external force, 
which diminifhes the ſize of the pores, and renders 
it conſequently more ſolid. Neuterly, to grow thick, 
applied to the effeQts of cold on fluids: To be- 
come ſolid and weighty, by ffrrinking to a narrower 


compaſs, 


CONDENSE, Adj. (the comparative more em 


denſe, che ſuperlative 91 condenſe) chickened ; Cloſe; 


compact; become. more ſolid by the effect of cold, 
or compreſſion. e 1 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, by mem 
of which an unuſual quantity of ait may be 2 


— 


eee 


N CON 


— 


into a fmall ſpace, -Or by which th 5 four, or kve 


atmoſpheres may be injected, more than a thing 
d contain'naturally. = EE 
| CONVENT OY 8. * 3 
arts are fixed To, as not to give way to the couch, 
by ea. cbagulation, or compreſſion. © Thickneſs, 
applied to conſiſtence. | 35500 76 27 
To'CONDESCE/ND, V. N. { tondeſcendre, Fr.) 
to lay aſide the dignity of rank, in ofder to make 
one's ſelf agreeable to, or on a level with inferiors. 


To behave with familiarity to inferiors. Lo do more 


t to. | e Hh 6 3 
| ""CONDES CE'NDENCE, S. Ccondeſcendunce, Fr.) 

an act whereby a perſon in authority lays aſide the 
difference of rank, in order to converſe freely with 


his inferiors. Fi | 
Adv. in ſuch a man- 


CONDESCE'/NDINGLY, 4 
ner as to lay aſide the claims of authority and dig- 
nity; or to yield 9 a right, or confent to a requeſt 
from a principle — l and generofity. © 

CONDESCE/NSION, S. the behaviour of 2 
ſuperior whereby he treats one of lower rank as his 
equal, grants him favours he cannot demand, and 
yields to his requeſts with ſo much - kindneſs and 
good nature, -as to gain his affectione, and ſecure 

himſelf from the envy, which generally attends a 
high ſtation. ' . 7 TIOTBG GAL 10 


ds 


CONDESCE'NSIVE, Adj. conrteous; trrating 


inferidrs without diſtance; affable. 
CONDVGN, Adj. (pronounced condine, from 
condignus, Lat.) worthy, ſuitable to, merited, de- 
ferved, or proportidnable to; generally applied to 
the puniſhments due to a perſon for his crimes, 
CONDVGNLY, Adv. in a manner ſuitable to 
a perſon's crimes. Deſervedly,  _ 


CONDU TION, S. (Fr. conditio, Lat.) a quality 


or property, which determines the nature of a thing. 
An attribute, or accident in a logical ſenſe. 
or temperature. The imperfe&tion a long en- 

rafted condition.” SnAk. A moral quality or virtue. 

tate or the circurtiftante of perſon or fortune. Rank, 
The terms of any contract, bargafn, or agreement. 
Figuratively, a writing containing the terms of an 


a . | 

CONDITIONAL, Adj. to be performed on 
certain terms: not abfolute, bat ſubject to cerrain 
limitations. In grammar; conditjonal confunctions, 
me thoſe w ieh ſerve to make a propoſition implying 
fome reſtriction or limitation, Which js requiſite to 


Habit 


Fe 


* 


Rate of 1 fluid whoſe | 


good or bad. 


| diſtrefs. 


mental concern for the ſorrow of another. 


; WTO 


R's truth, and are I, une, provided that, in caſe of, 
Nc. A — irs is-that — 


parts connected together by a conditional conjunction, 
the firſt part wherein the condition lies is called the 
antecedent, and the other the conſequent. os 
COND!U TIONALLY, Adv. on certain terms 
600K 57 71 . 
TTIONARY; Adj. ftipulated,; bargained, 


To CONDITIONATE, V. A. to make con- 
dittons for; to regulate by, or perform on certain 
conditions. - b . | 


* — 


CONDFTIONATE, Adj. eftabliſhed and 


grounded on certain terms or conditions. 
To CONDO/LE, V. N. (comdeln, Lat.) to la- 
ment with thoſe who grieve for any miſety, misfor- 
tune, or calamity, Actively, To bewail a mis for- 
tune with another. I come not to cendole thy 
chance.“ Mir. Sampſon, © — fa 
CONDO*LEMEN „8. grief, ſorrow, mourn- 
ing for any loſs or misfortune, To perſevete in 
obſtinate condolement.” Shak, © 
- CONDO'LENCE,. S. 2 ſympathizing grief, 


| ariſing from the misfortunes of another, which 
expreſſes 


£ 


itſelf by lamenting with the perſon in 
-CONDOYLER; 8. one who exprefity x compli- 


- CON'DOR, S. (Span.) in natural hiftory, a. 
fow! of that magnitude, ſtrength, and appetite, as: 


to ſeize not only on the ſheep, and leſſer cattle, . 


but even the larger beafts, and children. - That men- 
tioned by Sir Hans Sloan, was fixteen fert from wing 
to wing extended; and one of the feathers given to 


the doctor, was two feet four inches Jong, the 


quill part five inches three quarters long, and _ 
inch and an half about in the largeſt part. | 
weighed three drams, feventeen grains. and an half, 
and is of a dark brown colour. AN 

To CON/DUCE, V. N. (conduco, Lat.) to pro- 
mote an end by acting conjointly. According to its 
primary ſenſe, to conduct or accompany perſons in 
their way. He was fent to conduct hither the prin- 


cefs,” Woor. An unufual fenfe, and wanting 


other N | | 
*CONDU/CIBLE, Adj. (conducibific, Lat.) hav- 


ing a power of conducing to, or promoting '# 


deirgn. | | 
CONDU'CIBLENESS,.S. the quality of pro- 
moting or n ir 
'CONDU'CIVE, A0. that which has a ten- 


dency, power, or quality to promotł or produce 


any end. | 
| ON Do- CIVENESS, S, the quality of pro- 
__ or contributing to the production of ſome ends 


C CT, S. (conduit, Fr.) * | 
ot tenor of Action. The ac of Wn wr ing 1 


army. { Convoy or eſcorting with a guard. A wars 
rartt by which a convoy is appointed, Behaviour, 
or a ſeries of actions regulated by ſome ftandard. © 

To CONDU*CT, V. A. (conlutm, Lat.) to 


accompany a perfon in order to ſhew him bis wy a 


to any place. rativefy, to direct, Jead or guide, 


1 
applied to the Alind. To uſher, or introduce, ap- 
To head an am 


cox. 


plled to ceremony. To manage. 
or command a body of troops. 


TIONED, Fart. hzving qualities, either 


| ting for the ſtone. 
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COND UC“ TOR, S. (Lat.) a guide, or one who £ TO CONFE'R, V. N. (confers, Lat.) to dic. 
courſe with a; perſon on ſome important, grave, and 

ſtated ſubject. To confer with, To talk avith a 

ſon. on any ſubjeQ, in order to come to a determi. 

nation, Which is drawn from a.compariſon of their 

reſpeRive ſentiments. Actively, to compare the ſen. 

timents of one perſon or author, with thoſe of ano. 


ſnhews another his way. A leader or commander, 
A manager, or one who tranſacts an affair. In ſur- 
gery, an inſtrument, uſed to guide the Knife in cut- 


— 


ONDUC TRE S8, S. a-woman who directs.· or 


leads a perſon, or carries on any undertaking. 


CON DUIT, 8. (Fr. pronounced cundit) = 
canal, or pipes made uſe of for the conveyance of 
water, at a diſtance from the reſervoir, or ſpring 


head. An aqueduct. A placefurniſhed.with a cock, 
whence people were publickly ſupplied with water., 


..CQ'NE,.S. (cans, Lat.) in geometry, a folid 
thing, whoſe baſe is a circle, its uppermoſt part end- 
ing in a point; it reſembles a- ſugar loaf, and may 
be conceived as formed by the revolution of a tri- 
angle on one of its ſides, as on an rr. 
a bard, dry ſeed veſſel, of a. conical figure, conſiſt- 
ing of woody parts growing in the form of ſcales, ad- 


a ering cloſe together a6 firſt, hut ſeparating when ripe. 


r --15 -- $1000) liam 
To CONFA'BULATE, | V. N. {confabuletes, 
Lat.) to talk caſily, and, with careleſſneſs together. 
To chat with a,perſon. = * 
. CONFABULA'TION, . S. (confabulatio, Lat.) 
* familiar, careleſs, cheerful talk with a perſon. 
tertaining and careleſs converſat ian. 
To CONFEE CT, V. A. (from cen and frctum, 
Lat.) to preſerve fruit, c. with ſugar. & This 
word ſeems now corrupted. into Cori rx. 
CONFE'CT, S. a ſweet- meat. 
CONFEC “TI ON,. S. the preſerving fruit or ve- 
getables, by means of clarified ſugar. In pharmacy, 
any thing prepared with ſugar., A liguid or ſoft 
electuary. In its primary ſenſe, the aſſemblage or 
union of different ingredients; but now ſeldom uſed. 
CONFEC'TIONARY, S. one who makes ſome 
elegant food from different ingredients. One who 
preſerves fruits. 


CONFEC'TIONER, S. one who makes and 
ſells ſweet-meats. | 
CONFE'DERAC | 2 
league, contract, or agreement, entered into by ſe- 
veral ſtates or bodies of mon, for their mutual ad- 


ONFABULA'TORY, Adj. belonging to en- 


vantage and defence. In law, the combination of 


W more perſons, .to injure or damage a third 
* To CONFEDERATE, V. A. {from n an 
ederatus, Lat.) to unite in a league, or agree. wW. 
R accompliſh, ſome deſi — | N ; 


 CONFE'DERATE, Adj. leagued, or united by | om of: t 
l ers cannot be enough admired. A profeſſion, an 
avpwal, or an atteſtation of a truth, ſomewhat du- 


ſome contract to accompliſh ſome deſign. 


CONFE'DERAT E, S. one who enters into an 


engagement with another, whereby they are obliged 
mutually to affiſt and defend each other. An ally. 
- CONFEDERA'TION, S. (Fr.) a league. An 
whereby two or more perſons oblige themſelves 
to affiſt each other. An alliance, _ 5 


Denne 
„8. (confederation, Fr.) a | 


of his pardon.” To own as a Maſter or 


| 
| 


* 


cher. To give a thing which could not be 
to beſtow a favour. | 


claimed ; 
os : 
1 3 
1 


diſcourſing with another, in order, to ſettle ſame point 


in diſpute; or treat: upon any/ſubjeR in à publi 
character. 0 A meeting appointed for the Aiebusüng 
of ſome point. in debate. Compariſom or ex amina- 
tion of things b comparing them together. 


, CONFER'R 


ther on ſome ſtated point. He that beſtows a favour 


r 12 , 
& 4 


Another 


an x . 3 1 ene eee 
To:;,CONFE'SS, V. A. ( confeſſer, Fr.) to ac- 


kngwledge the having done ſomething. 
* the blame of a thing to one's ſelf. 
the particle of, before the crime. 


Uſed with 
Confeſs thee 


freely of thy crime.” SHARK. To acknowledge, or 
diſcloſe a perſon's fins to a prieſt, in order to obtain 
abſolution. To own the having committed a crime, 
with all its exaggerating circumſtances, to Gon, in 


4 of 


order to caſe the mind, and becpme an oh 


9 
. 


viour, in 


Scripture. . . ** Whoſoever ſhall. confeſs me before 
men.” Matt. x. 32, 33. To grant; toſhew; to 
prove; to give teſtimony, or ſigns. To own, uſed 
28 introductory to a ſentence, in order to. obviate 

any invidious remark. . I muſt; I was moſt 


cn gon to a prieſt. 


 CONFE'SSION, S. the acknowled 


pleaſed.” Appia, Neuterly, to perform the a& of 


*"ONFESS/EDLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as muſt 
extort univerſal conſent. Avowedly ; indiſputably. 


ent, of 


owning a crime. In the Romiſh church, an ac- 
knowledgment of fins in private to a prieſt, in order 
to obtain ahſolution. An act whereby we on our 


fins_ to Gon, with all their blackening 
ances ; in. order to. diſburthen the mind, 


and ren» 


an : n s « 4 ) FX 
der ourſelves proper abjects of his mercy and for- 


giveneſs. The general confeſſion, is a prayer 
uſe of by the church, containing an bumble and E 


- 


nitent avowal of fin, drawn in general terms, tb. 
every member of the, congregation may join in it, 


* 


deep an idea of the enormity of ſin, and 


It breathes fo humble a ſenſe of. our own.merits, ſo 
j : : ; Zee > of) contains 
| ſo comprehenſive a deſcription of the duties of 8 


penitent, that the piety and wiſdom. of the compo- 


neſſed a good confeſſran.” 1 T i 
"CONF 


wherein the prieſt takes the conſe/ion.of a 


bious before. Who before Pontius Pilate, wir- 


| im. vi. 132 
E'SSIONAL, or CONFE SstoNARV, 
8. (Fr.) in the Romiſh church, a litile box or deſk, 


00x. 


— 


” 
* 
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"CON'FESSOR, 8. (confſſeur, Fr.) in its pri- | 


mary ſenſe, one who profeſlcs a religious ſentiment 
or opinion in the face of danger, and amidſt. the 
moſt cruel tortures. A confeſſor is diſtinguiſhed 
from a martyr, becauſe the la | 

dies, and the former one who only ſuffers, or is 
puniſhed for an opinion, without being put to death. 
ln the Romiſh church, a prieſt, who is authorized 
to receive the confeſſions of penitents, and grant them 
abſolution. Alſo the penitent who . confeſſes his 
crimes either to Gon, or to a prieſt. . 

CONFE'ST, Adj. (a poetical word for confe/ed) 
open, generally known, acknowledged, in a good 
fenſe. Notorious, in a bad ſenſe. 

. CONFFCIENT, Part. (conficiens, Lat.) cauſing 
or producing in company with ſome other perſon or 
thing. | | = s | 

CON'FIDANT, 8. (confilent, Fr.) a perſon in- 
truſted with the ſecrets of another z moſt commonly 
applied to thoſe who are intruſted with the affairs 
of lovers. | ths | 

To CONFT DE, V. N. (confide, Lat.) to truſt in; 
implying a ſtrong perſuaſion or aſſurance of a perſon's 
abilities to aſſiſt another, or his fidelity in keeping a 
ſecret. 8 

CO'NFIDENCE, S. (confidentia, Lat.) a ſtrong 
aſſurance of the fidelity and ability of another. A 
ſtrong aſſurance of the efficacy of a perſon's own 


| abilities, oppoſed to timidity, and uſed in a good. 


ſenſe; but when uſed in a bad one, a vicious and 
aſſuming boldaeſs, which renders a perſon both im- 
pudent and inſupportable to others, and is oppoſed 
to modeſty, Figuratively, the cauſe of boldneſs, or 
conſcious integrity. A freedom of acceſs, void. of 
the diſcouraging terror of guilt, and animated with 
the cheering hopes of acceptance and approbation. 
« [f our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
towards Gon.“ 1 John iii. 21, , 
CO'NFIDENT, Part. (confidens, Lat.) aſſured 


or convinced of a truth beyond any poſſibility of | 


doubt. Poſitive, ſecure of ſucceſs; without fear of 
miſcarriage or diſappointment. Without ſuſpicion, 
Bold to a vice, implying too great an opinion of a 
perſon's own abilities, and undertaking any dangers, 
in conſequence of ſuch a perſuaſion, Impudent, 
applied to behaviour. 5 be4s 
CON'FIDENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, as 
to diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage. Securely, 
Poſitively ; including a vain opinion of the extent of 
2 perſon's knowledge, and a reliance on the diſ- 


coveries of his own mind, in oppoſition to thoſe of 


others, Without diſcovering the leaſt doubt or fear, 

CONFIGURA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the order in 
which the particles of things are united together, 
The form of a thing made by the order in which 
its particles are united together. In aſtrology, a 
certain ſituation of the planets in the Zodiac, 
whereby they are appel mutually to affect and 
uliſt each other in bringing about ſome event. 

19 


tter implies one who | 
verge of a thing or place. 


ſect. To admit to the full privile 


dertakes the performance o 


To CONF VGURE, V. A. (from con and figura, 
Lat.) to diſpoſe, or form the particles of = thing 


into dne ſhape, by uniting them together in a par- 


ticular manner. 3 5 
\CON*FINE, S. a limit, border, edge, or utmoſt 


CON FINE, Adj. (cenfinis, Lat.) bordering upon 


applied to places, it implies that the one begins where 
the other ends. Touching ; adjoining, or contiguous. 


To CONFINE, V. N. to border upon; to touch, 
or be contiguous to. Uſed with en at preſent, but 


in Milton followed by with. Confine with Heav'n.” 


Par. 7. . 
To CONFINE, V. A. (confints, Lat.) to bound, 
to limit, to incloſe. To ſhut up, to reſtrain, to 


impriſon. To immure ; to keep at home, without 


going abroad, To reſtrain, 
| CONFUNELESS, Adj. boundleſs; without li- 


mits, end, or pauſe. 


- 


CONFINEMENT, S. the & of reſtraining a 


perſona from going abroad. The act of incloſing a 
perſon in priſon, The ſtate of a perſon in priſon, or 
kept at home without liberty of going abroad; reſtraint. 

CONFUNER, S. a perſon who lives at the ex- 


| tremity, or on the borders of a country. One who 


deprives another. of the liberty of walking abroad, 
or ſhuts him up in a priſon. A 2 | 
CONFI'NITY, S. (confinitas, Lat.) nearneſs, 


To CONFURM, V. A. (confirms, Lat.) to 


| neighbourhood z likeneſs. | 


ſtrengthen a proof by producing more arguments 
for it. To put beyond doubt by additional proofs. 


To ſettle a perſon in an office; to ſecure an office 
or poſt to a perſon. To complete, to render per- 
of a Chriſtian 
by impoſition of the hands of a biſhop. 

- CONFIR'/MABLE, Adj. that which is capable 
of being made evident . indubitable by further 
proofs and evidence. = | | 

CONFIRMA'TION.,.S. the act of eſtabliſhing 
any perſon in a place or office; the act of ſecuring 
the enjoyment of ſome dignity to a perſon. An ad- 
ditional or new proof to evince the truth of a thin 
or opinion beyond doubt, or contradiftion. A proo 
which brings conviction. - An eccleſiaſtic rite, 
whereby a perſon arrived to yours of diſcretion, un- 

every part of the bap- 
tiſmal vow, made for him by his godfathers and god- 
mother; this cuſtom has been always practiſed in 
the church, and according to Hammond, is tran- 
ſcribed from the very practice of the apoſtles. 

CONFIRMA'*'TOR, ' S. (confirms, Lat.) one 

t. 


who proves a thi 2 doubt. | | 
. CONFIR'MATORY, Adj. eſtabliſhing or giv- 


ing ſuch additional proof, as may increaſe the cer 
tainty or probability of any fact. | 
CONFIR'/MEDNESS, S. (from confirmed and 
neſs, implying an abſtraQ quality) a quality imply- 
8 certainty, when 1 to evidence ; and inve- 
- 4 
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ufcd of habits. 8 
CONFUSCABLE, Adj. (from confiſcatum, Lat.) 


liable to be ſeized on as a fine, or in puniſhment for | 


ſome crime. | 
To CONFISCATE, V. A. to ſeize on private 


property and convert it, either to the uſe of the chief 


magiſtrate or of the public, by way of puniſhment. 
CONFISCA'TION, 8. [{confiſcatio, Lat.) the 
ſeizing of private property, on account of ſome 


crime, and converting it to the uſe of the chief ma- 
giſtrate, or of the public. 


CON FIT URE, S. a ſweet- meat, or confection. 

To CONFUX, V. A. {(confixum, Lat.) to fix or 
faſten down. For ever be confixed here,” SHAK, 
Seldom uſed, : 1 5 

CONFLA'GRANT, Part. (conflagrans, Lat.) 


| burning together; involved in the ſame fire. The 


„ 


conflagrant maſs.” MIL Tr. ; 
CONFLAGRA'TION, S. (conflagratio, Lat.) 
a general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace, and in- 
volving fevera] things in its flames. Generally uſed 
for that fire which ſhall conſume all things, and 
change the face of nature, 5 e 
| CONFLA'TION, S. (conflatum, Lat.) the act 
of blowing feveral wind inſtruments at the ſame 


time. The caſting and melting of metal. 


. Fo CONFLICT, V. N. (conflite, Lat.) to 
ſtrive or ſtruggle in order to get victory, 
- CONFLICT, S. (confſictus, Lat.) a violent 
claſhing or meeting. A combat, or fight between 
two, ſeldom uſed of a general battle. A conteſt or 
ſtrife. A ſtruggle between oppoſite qualities. An 
agony, or pang, wherein nature ſeems to ſtruggle 
hard againſt ſuffering and pain, ö 
CO'NFLUENCE, S. (confluentia, low Lat.) an 
uniting of two or more ſtreams or rivers. The act 
of crowding or coming in great numbers to one place. 
A concourſe, or multitude, gathered into one place. 
CO/NFLUENT, Part. running one into ano- 
ther, meeting or mixing together. In phyſic, a 
confluent ſmall-pox, is that ſpecies wherein the 
puſtules run into one another, 5” 
CO'NFLUX, S. (confluxum, Lat.) the uniting 
or union of ſeveral ſtreams or rivers. Figuratively, 
a crowd, 2 great number of perſons collected toge- 
ther. What conflux iſſuing forth.“ Par. Reg. 
To CONFOR'M, V. A. (conforms, Lat.) to 
reduce to the ſame form or manner as another, To 
render one's actions agreeable to any particular rule. 
To ſubmit or yield obedience to. 
CONFORMABLE, Adj. having the ſame form, 
reſembling either in external or internal qualities. 
Agreeing with ſome ſtandard or law. Compliant or 
ſubmiſſive to authority. | | 
CONFO'RMABLY, Adv. agreeably, in a man- 
ner conſiſtent with ſome law or ſtandard. Suitably ; 


with conformity. 
CONF ORMA A'TION, S. (Fr, conformatio, Lat.) 


tcracy or ſtrength, not eaſily to be ſurmounted, when 


the particular union or order of the parts of a thing, 


corroboration and confortation. Bacon. 


and their diſpoſition to make a whole. The reſem- . 
blance or agreement of actions to ſome ſtandard 
or law, OOO „ enen Hur 
CONFO'RMIST, S. one who complies with the 
mode of worſhip uſed by the church of England, 
oppoſed to a Diſſenter. Gb l 
CONFORMITY,.S. likeneſs, reſemblance ; 
the act of regulating one's actions to ſome law. Con- 
ſiſtency. Compliance with the worſhip of the eſta. + 
bliſhed church. . | FO got 13915 mania 
CONFORTA'TION, S. (conforto, low Lat.) 
ſtrengthening, The increaſing ſtrength. «© For 
forta Obſolete; 
To CONFOU'ND, V. A. (= 4m Fr.) to 
mingle or mix 5 ſo that their forms or natures 


cannot be diſtinguiſhed. To ſubſtitute or make uſe 


of one word for another, which conveys different 


ideas. To puzzle or perplex the mind, by indiſtinct 


ideas, or words uſed in an indeterminate manner. 
To amaze, aſtoniſh, and render unable to reply, 


To deſtroy. 5 


„ 


* 


—_ — 


— 


CONFOU'NDED, Part. hateful ; prodigious ; 


a low ward to expreſs any thing in the ſuperlative 
degree. 


CONFOU'NDEDLY, Adv. ſhamefully, bate- 


— + a low word. 


ONFOU'NDER, S. one who perplexes, aſto- 
niſhes, or deſtroys. CV 
CONFRATE/RNITY, S. (confraternitas, Lat.) 
a brotherhood; or body of men united for ſome re- 
ligious purpoſe. 9* ae DA 422773 
CONFRICA*TION,; S. (cox and frico, Lat.) 
the act of rubbing one thing againſt another. A 
confrication of the horn upon the ivy.” Bacon, + 
To CONFRO'NT,, V. A. (from confronter, Fr.) 
to ſtand directly oppoſite to. To ſtand face to face. 
To oppoſe, In law, to oppoſe one-evidence to ano- 
ther, in open court. To ſet in oppoſition. To 


contraſt, To compare one thing with another. 


CONFRONTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of op- 
poſing one evidence to another, or of bringing two 
witneſſes face to face, 93% ret Eva 

To CONFU'SE, V. A. (confuſus, Lat.) to put 
in diſorder ; to diſperſe in a diſorderly manner. To 
perplex by indiſtin& ideas, or by uſing words with- 
out any determinate ſignification. Jo render the 
mind unable to chooſe any proper method of action, 
either by hurry, or the commotions of paſhon. 

CONFU/SEDLY, Adv. in an indiſtinct man- 
ner ; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate, Perplexed, or 
not clear; without any order. In obſcure, indiſ- 
tin, or unintelligible terms, applied to language. 

CONFU'SEDNESS, S. want of diſtinctneſs or 
clearne(s with reſpect to ideas. Want of order, or 
regularity, applicd to placing or arranging. Inabi- 
lity to reply. dt 

CONFUSION, S. an irregular, careleſs, or diſ- 
orderly mixture, The uſing words without any 

| END | pre- 
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preciſe meaning want of diſtinction and clearneſs, 
applied to ideas; or the joining two ideas. in the 
mind which have no connexion. Aſtoniſhment; 
diſtraction of mind ariſing from the proſpect of great 
and impending —_ t tes n pt 
CONFU' TABLE, Adj. that which may be ſhown 
to be falſe or groundleſs. 042 5 4:4 
CONFUT A' TION, S. (confutatio, Lat.) the act 
of deſtroying the arguments of another, by ſhewing 
them to be falſe, inconcluſive or graundleſs. 
To CONFU'TE, V. A. (confuto, Lat.) to deſtroy 
the force of an argument. To ſhow the proofs of 
an adverſary to be groundleſs, inconcluſive, ſophiſ- 
tical or falſe, | | 
CON'GE, S. (Fr.) an action ſhewing reſpect, 
compliment, or ſubmiſſion, conſiſting in bow ing the 
body in men; and in women, in ſinking with the 
knee bent, or making a courteſy. Leave, or the 


action of taking leave. In architecture, a moulding | 


in form of a quarter round or 2 cavetto, ſerving to 
ſeparate two members, Conge d elire, Fr. i. e. leave 
of election; in common law, is the king's permiſſion 
to a dean and chapter to chooſe a biſhop, when the 
ſee is vacant. „ H ee e 3 ors 
To CONGE'AL, V. A. (congels,, Lat.) to 
change or thicken, any fluid by. cold. Figuratively, 


to thicken any fluid, applied generally to the blood. ; 


Neuterly, to grow thick, 


CONGE'ALMENT, S. the clot, or thick maſs | 


formed by cold, - „ ; 
. CONGE'ALABLE, - Adj. that which may grow 

thick by cold, | | 1 N 
CONGELA'TION, S. the act of freezing, or 


producing ſuch a change in fluids; that they grow 


thick, or the particles become fixed like thoſe: of a 
ſolid body. - - | | 


CONGE/NEROUS, Adj. of the ſame genus or | 


ſpecies, ariſing from the fame principle; proceed- 
ing from the ſame cauſe. Uſed: only by ſcientific 
writers, 2 8 47K ER 09 $63 # +6 Phe 
CONGE'NIAL, Adj. (from con and genus, Lat.) 
partaking of the ſame genus, of the ſame nature, 
diſpoſition, or kind, | | 
CONGENIA'LITY, S. a partaking of the ſame 
genus, na'ure, or diſpoſition. Fr 
- CONGENITE, Adj. (congenitus, Lat.) im- 
Planted or born together with; connatee. 
| CO'NGER, S. (congrus, Lat.) a large eel, fre- 
quenting ſalt waters. r 


CONGE'STION, S. (congeſtio, Lat.) in ſurgery, | 


a collection of matter. gathered together in an t 
of the body. wh. 7 | 255 8 
CON'GIARY, S. (congiarium, Lat.) a gift diſ- 
tiduted by the Roman emperors, conſiſting of corn 
and oil, Among medaliſts, a gift or preſent repre- 
lented on medals, - $5 Standing as they diſtributed a-/ 
eng ar). ADDIS. - : 5 
lo CONGLA'CIATE, v. N. (conglaciatus, 
Lit.) to turn to ice. A woes 1 1 


_ CONGLACIA'TION, S. the changing into 
ice. The ſtate of a thing changed into ice. Vitri- 
fying, or turning into'glaſs. ** Chryſtal was a ſub- 
ject very unfit for proper conglaciation.” BROWN. 
| Seldom uſed. \1 
- CONGLETON, S. an old market town of 
| Cheſhire. It is a handſome place, and upon the 
borders of Staffordſhire. The middle of the town is 
. watered by the brook Howty, the eaſt ſide by the 
Daningſhow, and the norch by the Dan. It is a 
mayor corporation, is populous, and has a good trade 
in leather gloves, purſes, and points; alſo in mohair 
buttons. It has a market, and four annual fairs are 
held here; the firſt Thurſday before Shrovetide, 


ware. It lies 162 miles from London. 
- To CON'GLOBATE, V. A. (conglobatus, Lat.) 
to unite into the form of a globe or ball. | 
CON'GLOBATE, Part.  (conglobatus, Lat.) 
moulded into a ball. In anatomy, a conglobate glond, + 
is that, whoſe ſubſtance is not divided, but firm, in- 
tire, and continued; with a ſmooth uniform ſurface; 
it is wrapped up in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſepa- 
rated from all other parts, only admitting a nerve, 
or artery to paſs in, and a vein and excretory canal 
to come out. | ; 
CON'/GLOBATELY; Adv. in a globular, round © 
or ſpherical form. | 
CONGLOBA'TION, S. a round body; a col- - 

lecting into a roundneſs. - - | 235 | 
To CONGLO'BE, V. A. (conglebo, Lat.) to 
mo into a firm round ball. To gather in a round 

mals, -  - 221 ; 

To CONGLO'MERATE, V. A. to gather ſe- 
veral things into a round mals, altuding to winding 
thread into a ball, | = | 

CONGLO'MERATE, Particip. (canglameratus, 
Lat.) gathered into a round ball and maſs. In ana- 
tomy, a conglomerate gland, is that which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral conglobate glands, tied together, or 
vrapped up in one common membrane. Figuratively, 
twiſted, or collected together. The beams of 
light, when conglomerate. Bac. | | 
| -CONGLOMERA'TION, S. a colleRiing into 
a loofe round ball. Interweaving, or mixture. 

To CONGLU'TINATE, V. A. ( conglutinatum, 
Lat.) to glue, cement, or join faſt together by any 
viſcous, ſticking, or glutinous ſubſtance. Neuterly, 
to ſtick or cohere together. 
CONGLUTINA'TION, 8. the act of ſticking 
together. The act of uniting and faſtening the lips 
of a wound together. a ä 
CONGLU'TINATIVE, Adj. having the 
power of ſticking together; or uniting the lips uf 
a wound. | | 
CONGLUTINA'TOR, S. that which has the 
power of making things cohere, or ſtick toge- 
ther. | 


CONGRA'TULANT, Part, (congratuler,) re- 
Joicing 
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joicing with another; expreſſing one's rejoicing with | 


another. + 
To CONGRA'TULATE, V. A. to expreſs 

joy on account of the good ſucceſs or advantage of 
another, | . 

CONGRATULA'TION, S. the act of ex- 
prefling joy on account of the ſucceſs or happineſs of 
another. The ſorm in which joy is expreſſed for the 
happineſs of another. —# | 

To CONGREFE, V. N. (from con and gré, Fr.) 
o agree together. To join or unite. Congrreing 

Obſolete. 

To CON GREGATE, V. A. (congregatum, 
Eat.) to collect ſeveral things into the fame maſs ; or 
ſeveral perſons into the ſame place. Neuterly, to 
- aſſemble, meet, or come together. FE. 


« CO'NGREGATE, +Adj. colleged cloſe toge- 


ther; forming one maſs or body; compact. Where 
the matter is moſt congregate,” Bac. Seldom uſed, 


gree of mixture wherein the particles of a fluid meet 


or toueh only in a point. A collection or maſs of 
ſevetral⸗ particles. In divinity, an aſſemblage of peo- 
ple met together for religious worſhip. In church 
hiſtory, an aſſemblage of ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, con- 
ſtituting and forming a body, . | 

.-CONGREGA' TIONAL, Adj. belonging to, 
or in the form of an aſſembly or congregation. 


_ - CON'/GRESS, 8. (congreſſus, Lat.) the act or 


force with which two things meet together; a ſhock, 
or conflict. An appointed meeting for the ſettling 
of affairs between different nations. Alſo an afſem- 


to direct the management of affairs againſt the parent 


ttate. 8 5 
CONGRE'SSIVE, Adj. meeting tog ether. En- 


oounterin 


| 


bly or meeting of the provincial leaders in America, 


CONGREVE, (WiLLIAm) Eſq; an eminent 


dramatic poet, ſon of William Congreve, Eſq; was 
born in Ireland, in 1672, and educated at Tri- 


nity college, Dublin; after which he began to ſtud 
the law in the Middle Temple, London. His fi 
performance was a novel, entitled Incogmta, or Love 


and Duty reconciled; and he ſoon after began his 
comedy of the Old Batchelor, which, on its being. 


acted, procured him many conſiderable friends, 


among which was Mr. Montague, afterwards the | g 


lord Hallifax, who obtained for him the poſt of one 
of the commiſſioners of the hackney-coaches ; then 
gave him a place in the pipe-office, and afterwards a 


place in the cuſtoms, of ſix hundred pounds per an- | 
num, and the poſt of ſecietary to Jamaica, which 


brought him in ſeven hundred pounds a year. It is 
not to be wondered at, -that, after ſuch encourage- 
ment, he ſhould ſoon make his appearance again on 
the ſtage, and accordingly, the year after, he brought 
In 1695, he produced his 
comedy of Love for Love, The ſame year he ad- 
dreſſed to king William an ode upon the taking of 


it 


Namur. Having eſtabliſhed his reputation as # comic 
writer, he reſolved to attempt a tragedy, and in 
1697 was acted his Mourning Bride, wh 

great applauſe. He was now called off to engage in 
another ſpecies of writing; Mr. Jeremy Collier at- 
tacked him as a dangerous immoral author. An 
anſwer was neceſſary, and therefore an 'anſwer was 
given, under the title of Amendments of Mr, Col. 
lier's falſe and imperfect Citations, &c.' It was ſup- 
poſed this quarre] gave Mr, Congreve ſome diſtaſte 
to the ſtage, yet he afterwards brought on another 
comedy, entitled the Way of the World, which not 
taking, compleated his diſguſt to the theatre. He 
amuſed himſelf afterwards with compoſing original 
poems and tranſlations, which he collected in one 
volume, and publiſhed in 1710. The greater part 
of the laſt twenty years of his life he ſpent in eaſe and 
retirement, but towards the end of it, being much 
afflicted with the gout, which brought on a general 
decay, he died on the 19th of January, 17289, and 
as he had lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy with the 
great, they now ſhewed their reſpe& to his memory; 
for on the 26th of January, his body was removed 
from his houſe in Sutry-ſtreet in the Strand, to the 
Jeruſalem chamber, where it lay in ſtate, and the 


j ſame evening was carried with great ſolemnity into 


king Henry the Seventh's chapel, and was interredin 
the abbey. The pall was ſupported by the duke of 
Bridgewater, the earl of Godolphin, lord Cobham, 
lord Wilmington, brigadier-general Churchill, and 
the honourable George Berkeley, Some time after, 
an elegant monument was erected to his memory, in 
which is a half length figure of him in white mar- 
ble, placed on a pedeſtal of fine Egyptian marble, 
and enriched with emblematical devices relating tothe 
drama. Underneath is this inſcription : Mr. Wm. 
Congreve, died January 19, 1728, aged fifty-ſix, and 
was buried near this place. To whoſe molt valuable 
memory this monument is ſet up, by Henrietta, du- 
cheſs of Marlborough, as a mark how dearly ſhe re- 
members the happineſs ſhe: enjoyed in the fincere 
friendſhip of ſo worthy and honeſt a man ; whoſe 
virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the love and 
eſteem of the preſent age; and whoſe writings will 
be the admiration of the futute.“ n | 
To CONGRU'E, V. A. (congruo, Lat.) to #- 
ree, to ſuit ; to import; to become. 
CON'GRUENCE, S. (congruentia, Lat.) agree- 
ment, the ſuitableneſs or conſiſtency of one thing to 
another. 40 | = 
CONGRU'ITY, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs of one 
thing to another. Confiſtency, In geometry, p- 
plied to figures or lines, which meet or correſpond 
exactly when applied to, or laid over each other. In 
the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs or relation between things, 
whereby we come at the knowledge of what may be 
expected from them. In phyſics, an aptneſs of ibe 
parts of a fluid or other thing to unite with any pat 


of the fluid itſelf, or with the particles of anotbet 
ſubſtance, ne CON"- 
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 CON'GRUOUS, Adj. (congrurs, Lat.) agree- 
able to, conſiſtent with, ſuited, or proportionate. 
 CON'GRUOUSLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as 
to agree or be conſiſtent with, applied to ſentiments. 
Suitably, © e i | 
5 CO/NIC, CONiCAL, Adj. having the form 
of a cone, ſugar-loaf or round pyramid. Conic 
ſection, in geometry, is the curve line ariſing ſrom 
the ſection of a cone by a plane. Conics, or conic 
ſections, that part of geometry, which' treats of cones 
and the curves ariſing from the ſection of à cone by 
a plane. ' 6 
CO NICALL v, Adv. in form of a cone, or ſu- 
ar- loaf. .  I8 bo FTE? 8h... 
N CO NICALNESS, S. the ſtate or quality which 
partakes of: the nature or properties of a cone. 
To CONJE'CT, V. N. {cometfum, Lat.) to 
gueſs at * Imperſecti / conjetts.” SHAK. 
CONJECTOR, S. one that determines in a 
vague manner from uncertain principles or pre- 
miſſes, A gueſſer.Conſec lors would obtrude.“ 


Swirr. 1 | 
'CONJE'CTURABLE,.Adj..being'the- obje&t of 
conjecture; that which may be gueſſed, ' - 
. CONJE'TTURAL, Adj. depending on, or de- 
termined from” uncertain principles, by meer guels. 
 CONJECTURA'LITY,: S. that which is not 
deduced from certain principles. That which is in- 
ferrable only from gueſs. 4* The comjecthrality of 
philoſophy. N e 
- CONJE'CTURALLY, Adv: by gueſs, by con- 
jecture, oppoſed to the cettain deduction or conſe- 
quences of fixed principles; | 


þ 


— 


| a pair of nerves, ſerving to and performi 


mv 


_ CO'NJUGAL, Adj. (conjugalit, Lat.) belonging 
to-marriape, | 3 
» CO'NTUGALLY, Adv. conſiſtentl 
riage; like married people. EE 
To CO'NJUGATE, V. A. {(conjugatum, Lat.) 
to unite; to join in marriage. In grammar, to de- 
; Cline verbs through their various terminations of 
: tenſes, perſons, and moods. | 
CO /NJUGAT E, Adj. (conjugatus, Lat.) in gram- 
mar, agreeing in derivation with another word, and 
reſembling it in its ſenſe or meaning. Conjugate di- 
ameter, or axis, in conies, is the ſhorteſt of two 
diameters, biſecting the other, or a right line biſect- 
ing the tranſverſe diameter. on 
' CONJUGATION, S. {cnjogatia, Lat.) a cou- 


y with mar- 


1 
« 


—— Z 


I ple, pair, or two things of the ſame ſort joined toge- 


ther. The ſixth conjugation or pair of nerves.” 
' Brown. The act of uniting, or joining things to- 
gether. Union. In grammar, an orderly dilfribu- 
tion of the tenſes, perfons; and moods of verbs, ac- 
cording to their different terminations, or inflections. 
The En liſh have hardly any natural inflections, de- 
riving all their variations from additional particles, 
: pronouns, &e. whence there is ſcarce any ſuch thing 
as ſtriẽt conjugations in that language. In anatomy, 
ng the ſame 
office, or operating together, Te” 
_  CONJU'NCF, Part. (conjunctus, Lat.) joined 
with another; concurring'; united. Rs 
CONTU'NCTION, S. the joining of two ſub- 
ſtances; armies; or people. The uniting two things 
together. Figuratively, a league, or confederacy. 
In aſtronomy, the meeting of the ſtars or planets in 


CON E'CTURE, 8. ( ennjectura, Lat.) an in- 
ference drawn from uncertain principles; a gueſs; 
imperfect knowledge. Idea, or notion. Now 
entertain conjenture of a time.“ SHAK, | This laſt 
{enſe is obſolete. F 
To CON JE CTURE, V. A. to conelude or de- 
e from uncertain or barely probable ptineiples. 
To gueſs. 5 

CONJE'CTURER), S. one who forms an opi- 
— on uncertain principles, ot without proof. A 
gueſſer. e > 

CONTFEROUS, Adj. in botany, bearing a fruit 
reſembling a cone; applied to the pine: trer, &c. | 

To CONJOEN\,: V. A. to join together. To 
unite together in-friendſhip. To knit or join toge- 
ther in marriage. Neuterly, to league, or take part 
with another in any action. : 

CONJO'INT, Part. united; connected; aſſo- 
ciate, In muſic, applied to two or more ſounds 

heard at the ſame time. Conjoint degree, is applied 


4 


order of the ſesle, av ut and re. Confoint tetra 
cherdt, are two tetrachords, where the fame chord is 
the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the other. 
—_CONJO'INTLY,-Adv. together; in union, op- 
Poſed to apart or ſeparate. ; | 

19 


tin 8 8 


= 
* 


to two notes immediately following each other in the | 


Þ A critical, or particular period of time. 


an union of qualities, 
141 


the ſame degree of the zodiac. Apparent conjunction 
is when a right line drawn through the centres of the 
two planets does not paſs through the centre of the 
earth, but through the eye, True conjunction is, 
when that line produced, paſſeth through the centre 
| of the earth. In grammar, a particle or word uſed 
to · join the members of a period together, and ſignify 
the relatiom they haye to each other; when the ſen- 
tence conſiſts of ſeveral members, the conjunction is 
generally placed between the two laſt; but when a 
vehement agitation or hurry of the mind is to be ſig- 
nified, the conjunction is to be omitted; and, when, 
an otator chuſes to make the different circumſtances 
of a thing ſeem more numerous, and affect the mind 
more ſtrongly, a conjunction placed between each 
member has a very good effect. | 
'CONJUN'CTLVELY, Adv. in union, opeta- 
ether. 
JUNCTIVENESS, S. the quality of unit- 
ing, or joining two or more things together, 
CONJUN*'CTLY, Adv. jointly ; together. 


- + CONJUN'CTURE, S. (conjoncture, Fr.) an 
union or meeting of ſeveral circumſtances, or cauſes, 
Connection 
Conſiſtency, or 
which can exiſt at the ſame 

: time 


of ſeveral things forming a whole. 


5 A 
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———— — 
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time, in the ſame or different ſubjects. What it 
can pretend to in a conjundture with epiſcopacy.“ 
King CHARLES. | n 

CONJURA' TION, S. the form of obliging a 
perſon to give his evidence. Magic words, charac- 
ters, ceremonles, charms, which. were ſuppoſed to 
have the power of raiſing the dead, .and devils, and 
obliging the former to anſwer queſtions, and the 
Jatter to execute ſuch orders as were given them, A 
plot; a conſpirac | 


To CON JURE, V. A. (conjure, Lat.) tointreat | 
a perſon with the greateſt earneſtneſs, and by the re- 


ſpe he has to ſome dear perſon, or ſacred being. 
To bind perſons together by a ſolemn oath, to form 
a conſpiracy. ** The third part of heav'n's ſons 
conjur'd againſt the higheſt.” To influence by the 
ſuppoſed power of magic or enchantments. 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe, it is accented on the firſt ſylla- 


ble, and when in the preceding ſignifications, on the 
Neuterly, to practiſe magic; or deal in en- 


laſt. 
chantments. | 
CON'JURER, S. (pronounced cunjurer) an en- 


impoſtor, who pretends to have commerce with the 


world of Spirits, and by that means to be able to | 
ſoretel the future events of a perſon's life, to diſco - 


ver thieves, &c. Figuratively, and ironically, a 
perſon of ſagacity and deep penetration, generally 
uſed with a negative particle. . a rr 
CONJU'REMENT,, S. an earneſt, ſolemn, and 
importunate entreaty. 
ſerious conjurements. MIL T. Not in uſe. 
 CONN'ATE, Adj. born with, innate. 


- 


the ſame time as another. 


CONNA'TURAL, Adj, conſiſtent with, or | 


flowing from nature. United with the being or born 
with. Of the ſame original or nature. Mix with 
our connatural duſt,” Par, Loſt. | - 
CONNATURA'LITY, S. a reſemblance of 
nature, or an eſſential reſemblance and connection. 
CONNA'/TURALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be born with, or innate, 
graven in the ſoul, antecedently to diſcuſſive ratioci- 
nation.” KALE, n 
To CONNECT, V. A. (connecto, Lat.) to join 
together by ſome intermediate means, alluding to the 
union formed by cement. To join together the 


members of a period, or the arguments of a diſcourſe 


in ſuch a manner, as they ſhall have a mutual de- 

pendance on each other, like the links of a chain. 
CONN'E CTION, S. See Cod NEXIW). 
CONN'ECTIVE, Adj. that which has the power 


of joining different things together, ſo as they may | 


have a mutual dependance on each other. 
CONN/ECTIVELY, Adv. jointly, in union; 
having mutual dependance on each other, ariſing from 
union. Whenever they can unite connectively. SWIF. 
To CONN'EX, V. A. (connexum, Lat.) to join, 
link, os faſten. ſeveral. things to each other. | 


When 


&« Your earneſt entreaties and 


Born at: | 
of a conoid ; reſembling. a conoid. 


&« Connaturally en- 


victory. 
by birth. 


father. | 


| oe of our own thoughts, or conſciouſneſs. 


' CONN'EXION, 8, a relation whereby one thing 
adheres to and depends on another. The act of- 
faſtening things together in ſuch a manner that they 
may ſtick as if joined by cement, and depend on each 


other like the links of a chain. Dependance, com- 
merce, union, formed by intereſt. In writing, that 
which has a relation both to the clauſe which pre- 


cedes, and that which follows it. In the drama, 


that the ſtage may never be left empfex. 
CONNTVANCE, S. in its primary ſenſe, the 


the diſpoſal of ſcenes of a play in ſuch a manner, 


act of winking; but not in uſe. Figuratively, the. 
beholqing or 52 

of it, or puniſhing the committer: joined with at. 
To CONNI'“VE, V. A. (conni eo, Lat.) to wink. 
To paſs by a fault without taking notice of it, or: 
puniſhing the committe r. 


ng any fault without taking notice 


% 


CONNOISSEU'/R,$.. (Fr. from -conneitre, Fey) 


* v 


one who is perfectly acquainted, with any object of 
knowledge or taſte. A perfect. ee or. Critic. 
| Sometimes applied to a pretende 
by way of ny. | 

 CONNU'BIA 


chanter, or one who makes uſe of magical charms. An 
ting to marriage. 


judge or critic, 
L, Adi. (contubialis, Lat.) rela- 

2 ba (at gens 7 11153: 262 - 
ONOQ'ID, 8. — rpeg, and unde, Gr. ) in gens" 


metry, a ſolid ſubſtance reſembling a cone, except»; 
ing that, it has an ellipſis inſtead of a perfect citole 
for its baſe. + TS, 


* 


CONOI/DES, s. (fee Cenoid) u gland in the 


third ventricle of the brain, called the pineal gland 
from its reſemblance: ts. a pine apple, and: ſuppoſed 


F'S > * 


by Des Cartes, to be the ſeat of, the ſoul. 


CONOLDICAL, Adj. approaching to-the-forms 


kT 7 
* 4 * 


To CO'NQUER, V. A. (conguiro, Lat.) to ſub= 


due, overcome, or over- run by force of arms. To, 


ſurmount, to, get the better of any difficulty.” Neu- 
terly, to obtain the victory. „ e e e 
_ CO'NQUERABLE, Adj. eaſy to be overcome. 
Figuratively, eaſily ſurmounted, applied to difficul- 
ties. __ 
-CO'NQUEROR, S. one who ſurniounts any 
difficulty; one who ſubdues by. force of arms. 
CON'QUEST, S. {congu#te, Fr.) the act of 
ſubduing by force of arms. The thing gained by 
Victory or. ſucceſs in arme A&A. | 
CONSANGUFNEOUS, , Adj:\frapſenguineus, 
Lat.) near of a kin; of the ſame. blood ; related 


relation ' by blood ; relation. or 


CONSANGUINITY, S. 1 Lat.) 
eſcent from one 

CO'N SCIENCE, S. (conſcientia, Lat.) the fa- 
culty or act of judging of the natute of our actions, 
whether they be good or evil, implying a compariſon 
of them with ſome ſtandard of moral action. The 
determination of the mind with reſpeR to the qua- 


lity of any action, after its commiſſion. The 3 


ſcienct, 


—_ 


EE ie C ON 00 
jmce, in ethics, à ſecret teſtimony of the. ſoul, CO'NSCIOUSLY,: Adv. ſenſibly ; or having the 
whereby it approves things that are naturally good, | ſenſation of the operation of ſome faculty of the 
and condemns thoſe that are evil. When it judges | mind. | | 
of an action to be performed, it is called in the * CO'NSCIOQUSNESS, S. the perception or ſen- 1 
| ſchools an antecedent conſcience ; and when, it | ſation of what paſſes in a man's own mind. An 
paſſes ſentence on an action which is performed, ir | internal acknowledgment or ſenſe of guilt, or of 
is called a ſubſequent conſeienee. When the mind | having performed. any particular action. 
is ignorant or uncertain about the moment of an | _ CON'SECRATE, V. A. r Lat.) to 
| aRion, or its tendency to good; or when there are | dedicate or ſet apart to divine uſes. Uſed with zo, 
ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, ſome of which | to ſanctify, or preſcribe. as pleaſing to the Deity. 
being doubtful, render tbe mind dubious concern- | ** A new and living way which he has conſecrated 
ing the morality of an action, this is called a | ſor us.” Heb. x. 20. Figuratively, to canonize. 
doubtful or ſcrupulous conſcience z.and if it miſ- | CON'SECRATE, Part. ſet apart for divine uſes, 
takes concerning theſe, it is called an. erroneous | dediczted to the ſervice of Gop; ſacred, 
_ conſcience, , If the error.or ignorance is involuntary | . CONSECRA'TER, S. one who performs the rites 
or invincible, the action proceeding from that error, | by which a thing is appropriated to divine uſes, 
or from that ignorance, is reckoned innocent, But | CONSECRA'TION, S. the act of appropriating, 
if they are the effect of negligence, or of affecta- | dedicating, or ſetting apart any common or profane 
tion, the conduct flowing, from ſuch error is crimi- | thing to religious uſes, by means of certain ceremo - 
nal. Not to follow one's conſcience, though erro- | nies or. rites, The benediction of the bread and 
ncous and ill- formed, ſome divines- reckon criminal, | wine in the ſacrament. . Among medaliſts, the apo- 
a5 it is the guide of life, and to counteraRt it ſhews | theofis of an emperor, or his tranſlation among the 
au incorrigible | ſpiritz yet to follow an erro- | deities, and being deemed a god. 
neous conſcience, is likewiſe criminal, if the error. | CONSE'CTARY, Adj. (canſectarius, Lat.) fol- 
whieh miſled the conſcience was the effect of inat-, | lowing as a conſequence, 
tention, or of any criminal paſſion. Some divines { CONSE'CTARY, S. a propoſition which fol- 
maintain that conſcience is infallible, and hold it to | lews from ſome preceding dehanition, I:mma, axiom, 
be that immutable law by which God. will judge or the like. - 
men, They deny that the underſtanding can be CONSECU/TION, S. (canſecutio, Lat.) a chain-. 
the ſource of errors, and attribute them all to the | of conſequences. Succeſſion. In aſtronomy, the 
will, Real ſentiments ; private thoughts; uſed with | month of conſecution, is the ſpace between one con- 
in. Doſt thou, i canſcience think.“  SHAK.. | junction of the moon with the ſun to another, 
Scruple or conſciouſneſs, uſed with male, We] CO'NSECUTIVE, Adj. (conſecutif, Fr.) fol- 
muſt make a conſcience in keeping the juſt laws.“ In | lowing:in an, uninterrupted ſucceſſion. Following; 
ludicrous language, reaſon, uſed with in all. E- immediately ſucceeding... 


nough in all 65778 CONSECUTIVELY, Adi. after, or following 


CONSCIE'NTIOUS, Adj. (from conſcientia, | as an effect, oppoſed to antecedently or caſually. 
Lat.) ſcrupulous ; examining every thing according | CONSE'NSION\,'S. (conſenſio, Lat.) agreement, 1 
to the dictates of conſoience, and acting conformably. accord. | _ 


Exactly juſt. 5280 5 * I CONSENT, 8. (conſenſus, Lat.) the act of 
. CONSCIEN:TIOUSLY, Adv. according to the | yielding, or compliance with a requeſt. Agreement, 
01tates of conſcience, 5 loaccording, or unity of ſentiment. Harmony or 
agreement of parts. In phyſic, the perception one 


| 


CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS, 8. exactneſs, or 
tenderneſs of conſcience, An exceſs of ſcrupulouſ- } part enjoys together with another, by means of 


Tels, 1 n ſome fibres, nerves, or muſcles, common to both. 
CO' NSC! BLE, Adj. agreeable to the dice |. To CONSE/NT, V. N. (conſentir, Fr.) to agree 

tates of con Juſt. . Ii iin opinion. To promote the ſame end by action. 
CO'NSCl BLENESS, S. equity; reaſon- To yield to, or comply with a requeſt... To permit. 


ableneſs; agreeableneſs. to, or conſiſtency with, the | .  CONSENTA'NEOUS, . Adj. (conſentaneus, . 
eictates of conſcience. ' Lat.) agreeable or. ſuitable to; confiſtent with, be- 
CU'NSCIONABLY, Adv, in a manner agree- coming. Not conſentaneous unto the circumſtance,” 
_ to the dictates of conſcience... Juſtly. . Reaſon- | Ha Conſentancous unte every one's nature.“ 
ably, o e d | HAMMoND. _ n | 
CO'NSCIQUS.. Adj. ¶conſcius, Lat.) to be in-“ CONSENTANEOUSLV, Adv. in a manner 
wardly ſenſible of a, thing, whereof it is poſſible | agreeable to, conſiſtent with, or ſuitable to. 
to hate a diſtinct idea. Knowing from recollection f CONSENT A'NEOUSNESS, S. conſiſtence; 
or memory, Knowing or „ Bearing | or agreeableneſs, . | 77 
witneſs of, or ſenſible of from the inſtigations of | , CONSE'NTIENT), Part. (conſentiens, Lat.), 
Conffientee f e ch fine: 2 1h | univerſal, unanimous, general ; agreeing 'or united, 


* 
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in opinion. The authority due to the conſentient | ſervator of the peace, was one who had an eſpecial. 
judgment and practice of the univerſal Church.“ charge by virtue of his office, to ſee the'king's peacy 
—_— Reaſons. | kept, This office ſeems to have been aboliſhed by 
- CON'SE 
the relation or connexion between two propoſitions, 
whereof one follows or is deduced from the other. 
That which follows from or is produced by any cauſe, 
or principle. Event. Effect. The concluſion of 
an argument or ſyllogiſm, which follows from the 
agreement between the terms of the premiſes. That 
which will produce an effect. Uſed with adjectives 
ſignifying value, as great, deep, little, it implies im- 
portance, moment, or concern, 
CON'SEQUENT, Part. (Fr. conſequens, Lat.) 
following from ſome premiſes, applied to argument. 
Following as an effect. * 
. CON'SEQUENT, S. the laſt propoſition of an 
argument, or enthymem, deduced from or included | your conſerve.” Exxx vx. An unuſual ſenſe. 
in ſome: preceding propoſitions. The propoſition To EONSIDER, V. A. (conſiderer, Fr.) to 
Which contains the concluſion of an argument. An Þ| think much on a thing; to revolve often in the mind; 
effect, or that which proceeds from the operation to meditate on. I will conſider thy teſtimonies,” 
of any cauſe. Conſeguent of a ratio, in arithmetic, | Pſalms exix. 95. To view with attention. When 
js the latter of the two terms, or that to which the | I confider the heavens.“ Pſalms, viii. 3. To deter. 
antecedent is referred. I; mine or reſolve, after weighing the conſequerices of 
CONSEQUEN'TIAL, Adj. produced by a ne- an action. . Cenſuer what ye have to do. Judges 
ceſſary chain of cauſes and effects, deduced according xviii. 14. Po remark; to call to mind; to obſerve. 
to the rules of Treaſon or logie. * IC Confiaer the ravens.“ Luke xii. 24. To take 
CONSEQUE'N I IALLY, Adv. deducing con- || notice of and to pity, *© Conſider mine affliction.“ 
ſequences, or making inferences according to the |} Pſalms-cxix. [53 pe | 8 . 
rules of reafon or logic; By conſequence, eventually, CONSI'DERABLE, Adj. worthy of notice, 
oppoſed to immediately, 80 as the ideas may have à f regard or attention. Important; valuable; reſpet- 
connection with or dependance on one another. In |; able. Large, or conveying a ſenſe between little and 
à regular ſeries. 15 | 8 I great, He paid in a conffarrable ſam??? Ciartnd, 
. CONSEQUEN' TIALENESS, S. regular con-“ CONSUDERABLENESS, 8. importante; va- 
nection of arguments, wherein the inferences follow | Ine, dignity; a quality which claims our notice. 
each other according to the rules of reaſon, Wants CONSUDERABLY, Adj. in a degree deſerving 
authority. 8 „„ ls ſome, though not the higheſt notice. Ii a great 
. CON'SEQUEN TEFY, . Adv: by conſequence; degrer.. LON e ee 
neceſſarily; inevitably, from a neceſſaty connexion - CONSIDERATE, Adj. (confederttngs, Lat.) ſe- 
of effects to their cauſes; In eonſeyuence; gene- |} rious ; given to conſideration or thought; prudent. 
rally uſed. to denote that the ſentence which ſuc- Having a reſpect or regard to. Pitying, or mo- 
ceeds is an inference from that which preceded it. derate, oppoſed to rigorous; a ſenſe much uſed in 
 CONSER'VABLE, Adj. (conſervo, Lat.) capa- { converſation. | | a 
ble of being preſerved or kepft. | I - CONSIDERA'FION, S. the act of thinking 
- CONSER'VANCY, S. {confervans, Lat.) ap- [on. Mature thought; or deliberation, Meditation. 
plicd to the courts held by the Jord-mayor, for pre- An equivalent. A valuable < ation,” The 
ſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames, which motive or reaſon of action. I the material 
are ſtiled courts of. conſervancy, I eauſeꝰ of a contract, without which it Is not obligatory, 
. CONSERV A' TION, S. Cconſervatio, Lat.) the CONSI'DERER, 8. one who einploys bis 
act of preſerving ſubſtances or ſyſtems from corrup- thoughts on any ſubject, A thinker. | 
tion or decay. | I TocoNs TEN, V. A. (pronounced conſine, from 
" CONSERV'/ATIVE, Adj. (from conſervatus, I confirm,” Lat.) to transfer one's property to another, 
Lat.) having the power of keeping from corruption þ In commerce, to ſend goods or direct them to ano- 
or deca | 3 Ho i ther. Figuratively, to commit or entruſt, uſed with 
19. The four Evangeliſts- cenſgnen to writing. 
; ADDrs; © Conſigned the youthful conſort te his care. 
| Poet. Neuterly, to yield, ſubmit or reſign. © C. 
n 10 ec. SHar, To conſent or fubmit to. * A 
hard condition for a maid to confign to,” 00 
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QUENCE, S. (Fr. confequentia, Lat.) | the conſtituting juſtices of the peace; though it mu 
Q : ( fed be obſerved — the chamberlain of Cheſter, is on 
a conſervator in that county, and petty-conſtables 
are, in common law, eſteemed fo likewiſe, 
CONSER'VATORY, S. à place wherein any 
thing is kept in a manner ſuitable to its nature, as 
fiſh in a pond. o wn Engg 8 
»CONSER'VATORY, Adj. having the power 
of preſerving a thing from corruption or decay. 
.CON/ SERVE, S. a ſweet-meat. made by. boiling 
of fruit in elarified ſugar. In pharmacy, à medi- 
eine, in the form of an eſectuary, made of the leaves 
of flowers beat with; ſugar in a mortar. A place to 
keep and preſerve vegetables in. Set the pots into 


Rad 
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CONSERV A'TOR, S. (Lat,) one who pre- 

ſerves from corruption; or decay. An officer eſta- 

bliſhed for the preſervation of the privileges granted 
1 ſome cities; or'a-perſon who is authorized to deter- 
| mine differences ariſing between tie citizens,” C. 


LY 
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-- CONSIGNA/TION, 8. (Fr.) the a& of trans- J our bleſſed Lord in that light, in which he is ſhewn 
ferring property to another. In commerce, the | in the New Teſtament ? | 


tranſmitting or ſending goods to another. Theat | CONSOLA'TOR, S. a comforter. 
of ſigning. A direct con/ignation of pardon.” } To CONSOLE, V. A. (conſeler, Fr.) to cheers 
Tarom. 2 . to comfort, To leſſen the ſenſe of miſery; to dimi- 


niſh a perſon's grief. 
.* CONSO/LE, ' (Fr.) in architecture, a part ar 
| 5 member projecting like a blacket or ſhoulder piece, 
To CONSL“ ST, V. N. ( e Lat.) to ſubſiſt, I ſerving to ſupport a cornice, buſt, vaſe, beam, and 
o continue in the f ntly uſed as keys or arches. | 
1 CONSO'LER, S. that which adminiſters com- 
compoſed of. To agree, or exiſt in the ſubjeQ, | fort. 4 
To ſubfiſt, or have being. (4 24 SIT | CONSO'LIDANT, Part. (Fr.) in furgery, hav- 
CONSIS'TENCE, CONSI'STENCY, S. the —_—_— property of cloſing or uniting wounds. | 
natural ſtate of ſubſtances, The de ree of thick : 0 CONS 'LIDATE, V, As (conſolidatum,, 
neſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids. Subſtance, Uni- Lat.) to form into a compact or hard ſubſtance, To 
formity of appearance, action, or qualities, free | harden. In law, to unite two benefices into one. 
from contradiction, or variety... © = To join, or unite two bills of parliament into one. 
 CONSIS'TENT), Part. {conffens, Lat.) not eon- Neuterly, to grow firm, hard, or ſolid. 
tradictory; not oppoſite; 'reconcilable ; agreeing: CONSOLIDA'TION, S. (Fr.) the a& of uni- 
Firm, or ſolid; applied to the texture of bodies. ting into one maſs. The act of uniting two par- 
CONSIL'STENTLV, Adj. in fuch a manner as | liamentary bills together. In law, the combining 
to imply no contradiction. - Agreeably ; -uniformly. or uniting two beneſices into one. In medicine, 
' CONSISTO'RIAL, Adj. (from confi/tory)- re- | the act of uniting broken bones, or the lips of 
lating to ſome court where an eccleſiaftic is judge. wounds. E 1 
_ CON'SISTORY, S. a court conſiſting of eccle-'] CO NSONANCE, CO NSONANC , S. (cas 
faſtics, The place where an eceleſiaſtie court is | ſenance, Fr.) in muſic, the ſounding of two notes 
held. A court held at Rome conſiſting of cardi- together; or the union and agreement of two ſounds, 
nals, at whieh the Pope is preſident. Figuratively, produced at the ſame time, the one grave and the 
any ſolemn aſſembl y. 1 je || other acute, which mingling in the air occaſion an 
CONSO'CIATE, S. ( conſociatus, Lat.) one who | accord agreeable to the ear; the fifth and octave 
Joins with antther in an undertaking. An accom- | ſeem to be the moſt-pleaſing conſonances. Figura- 
pliee. | E233 i ; | tively, confiflence, or —.— of opinion, or ſen- 
To CON SO CIATE, V. A. to unite, or join | timents, Friendſhip. The cmſonanq; of our youth. 
two things together. To cement, or hold together, | nx. : 
Followed by with. Neuterly, to unite, or join with. | - CONSO'NANT, Adj. (Fr. conſonans, Lat.) 
* Conſociating into the huge condenſe bodies of agreeable; confiſtent ; according 4 reconcileable. 
plants,” BM IRT. I | CO/NSONANT, S. (conſonante, Fr.) in gram- 
CONSOCIA“TION, S8. an alliance, or con- mar, à letter which eannot be perfectly ſounded by 
nexion; intimacy or union. I iſelf. The Hebrew diviſion of the conſonants into 
CONSO'LABLE, Adj. that which admits com- ſuch as are pronounced by the throat, tongue, palate, 
fort. | | teeth, and lips, is:reckoned the moſt accurate, and 
To CO'NSOLATE, V. A. (confolatus, Lat.) | generally followed by thoſe who have written on this 
to allay the: ſenſe of miſery; to aſſwage ſorrow. | ſubject. S | 
To impart comfort. To ' conſolate thine ear,” | -CO'NSONANTLY, Adv. in a conſiſtent man- 
SHAK, „„ 2 WIEN bf Sig 1436. 94% + þ RON — 2 | | | 
— CONSOLA'TION,'S. (Fr. from conſolatio, Lat.) bang i, SONAN TNESS, S. the quality of agree- 


that which -diminiſhes grief, and alleviates miſery. bing with. Conſiſtency, 62, 5 
Comfort, The conſolation of Iſrael, Luke ii. 25. *CO'NSONOUS, Adj. (conſonus, Lat.) agreeigg 
- Implies Chriſt ; who was generally promiſed the. Jews; in ſound ; harmonious. | | ! 
to comfort them under their greateſt calamities; and | CONSORT, S. (confors, Lat.) a companion, | 
being ſuppoſed by them to be 'a temporal prince, | generally: applied to ſignify one who bears the lot = 
muſt have ſupplied them with a thought Which ren- aſſigned by providente to another, and appfopriated 
tered their ſuffering in bondage ſupportable, eſpe- to a: perſon joined in marriage to anqther. An aſ- 
| enlly as they imagined that he ſhould deliver them; ſembly; à ſenſe now obſolete. ani formed: by 
out of the hands of «their enemies, and extend the | ſeveral inſtruments playing the fame, tune, perhaps 
dominions of the Jews to the uttermoſt purts of the ¶ corrupted frum concert. A cunſert of muſic.“ 
earth; if this proſpect afforded em comfort, how | Eccluſ; xxxii. 5. In conſort, ſignifies united, or in 
muſt it have been heightened; had they vn ſdered | vnjn ion. — PUIIRABSAERTAs à king, 
19 | | 2 5 RIES H 
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in contradiſtinctien to a ſovereign princeſs, ora queen 
inveſted with ſupreme authority. * 8 Y: 
To CONSO'RT, V. N. to unite, join, or aſ- 
ſociate, tollowed by with. Actively, to join, er to 
marry ; to.mix, to accompany. „C 
CONSPICU'ITY, S. brightneſs, eaſineſs to be 
be ſeen, even at a diſtance. The plainneſs of any 
truth, or propoſition. ö 
CONSPICUOUS, Adj. {conſpicuus, Lat.) eaſy 


to be ſeen; to be ſeen at a diſtance, Figuratively, 


eminent, famous, diſtinguiſhed, Eaſily. diſcovered, | 


manifeſt, applied to truths. E en 
CONSPI'CUOUSLY, Adv. eafily to be ſeen, or 
diſcerned by the ſight. Remarkable for ſome excel- 
lence. Eminently, famouſly, remarkably. - v0 
CONSPIRACY, S. (conſdiratio, Lat.) a private 
agreement between two or more perſons .to .commit 
ſome crime; a plot. In law, an agreement of two 
or more to indict one, or procure him to be indicted 
of felony. A concurrence of ſeveral cauſes to pro- 
mote one common event; but this ſenſe is now ob- 
ſolete. | I 
CONSPIRANT, Part., (conſpirans, Lat.) join 
ing with another · in a plot, or other bad deſign. 
CONSPIRA'TION, S. ſee Coxs PIR Acx, which 
is moſt uſed. „„ 325 
CONSPIR& TOR, S. (from conſpiro, Lat.) one 
- who has ſecretly engaged to carry on a plot, or ſom 
bad deſign with another. | i 
To CONSPFRE, V. N. (conſpirer, Fr.) to en- 
ter into agreement with · others to carry on a plot, or 
other bad deſign. To tend mutually to one end; 
uſed with together. ORIENT 
CONSPURER, S. fee ConsPIRATOR. W 
CONSPI RING, Part. tending mutually to pro- 
duce one deſign, In mechanics, conſpiring powers 
— ſuch as do not act in directions oppoſite to each 
Other. . : | | 


_ -CONSTABLE, S. (pronounced cunflable, c- | 


netable Fr. conneſtabile, Ital.) the lord high-conflable, 


vas an officer, who had the care of the peace of the 
kingdom, in deeds of arms and matters of war. The 


firſt conſtable was created by the conqueror, and the 
office continued hereditary, till the 13th of Henry 
VIII. who laid it aſide, as. being both formidable and 
troubleſome to him. From theſe magiſtrates were 
derived the con/tables -of hundreds, two of which 
were ordained by Edward I. to be choſen out of 
every hundred for the preſervation of the peace. 
Theſe are called now, high-conſtables, becauſe in- 


creaſe of people and crimes have given occaſion for 
| ſeven towers to the ſeraglio, and thoſe along the har- 
. bour, ſeem to be ſomewhat diſregarded. There are 
ſeven gates from the points of the ſeraglio to the ſeven 


officers of the like nature, in every town, called petty- 
conſtables. - Beſides, the <con/tables of the tower, of 
Dover- caſtle, and of the caſtle of Caernarvon, are 
properly governors of thoſe caſtles. To over-run ibe 
conſlable, is to ſpend more than a man is worth, and 
ſeems derived from conte flable, Fr. a ſettled or ſtated 
account, a . 
A 0 9, the office of a con- 
avih | 


. peror of the Turks, on the 27th of May, 1423, and 
has been ever ſince in the poſſeſſion of the 7 


which anſwer to the outer, are 


| CO'NSTANCY,, 8. (conflentia, Lat.) 4 hate 
which admits of no change or alteration, oppoſed th 


 mutability.. Conſiſtency. . Reſolution ſteadineſs to 


any principle in ſpite af threats, dangers, promiſes, 
or rewards, A firm, and inviolable attachment to, 
perſon, including an unalterable affection. Veracity, 
2 conſiſtency of a narrative, with the nature of 
things. | | 1. 
CON STANT, Adj. (Fr. conflans, Lat.) firm, 
ſtrongly, and immoveably attached to any principle 
or perſon. Aſſiduous, or without intermiſſion. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 8. a city of Turky in 
Europe, ſeated in Romania, on a neck of land ad- 
vancing towards Anatolia, from which it is ſeparated 
by a channel about a mile in breadth, formerly called 
the Boſphorous of. Thrace. The ſea of Marmora 
waſhes its walls on the ſouth, and the Black Sea 
being on the north, renders its ſituation the moſt 
convenient in the univerſe.; for it ſeems as if the 


channel of the Dardanelles, and that of the Black 


Sea were made on .purpoſe to bring it the riches of all 
the four quarters of the world. The port or harbour 


is ſix miles in circuit, and the waters are ſo deep, 


that the largeſt veſſels may come cloſe to the ſhore 
without danger, This city, which was formerly 
called Byzantium, was firſt built by Pauſanias, kin 

of Sparta, though ſome ſay he only rebuilt it, * 
was demoliſhed by the emperor Severus to puniſh the 
revolt of its inhabitants; but was afterwards repaired 
by Conſtantine the Great, from whom it obtained its 
preſent name. It. continued after this the ſeat of the 


eaſtern empire for a great number of years, not with- 


out being taken and retaken by different nations till 
at length it fell into the hands of Mahomet II. em- 


urk 
who call it Iſtampol. Its form is © ko es 
of its ſides are waſhed by the ſea. It may be about 
eighteen miles in circumference about the walls; but 
if the ſuburbs are included, it is at leaſt twent 2 
"Thoſe 
4 


The walls of Conſtantinople are very good, 


on the land fide have a double range, twenty 


from each other, defended by a ditch about twenty- 
| five feet broad. The outward wall is twelve feet 


high, and has two hundred and fifty low towers. 
The inner wall is twenty feet high, and its towers 
well proportioned. 
The. battlements, the curtains,: and the port-holes 
well contrived, but there is no appearance of artil- 
lery. They are built chiefly with free-ſtone, and 
there are five gates on this fide, The walls from the 


towers, and eleven towards the harbour, all which 


are entered up an aſcent. When we view the city 


on the outſide nothing can appear more delightful; 
becauſe the roofings, terrace-balconies, and gardens, 
form a great variety of ampitheatres, ſet off with the 
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bezeſtans, caravanſerais, ſeraglios, and moſques, 
The domes of theſe laſt are covered with lead or 
gilding, and with their high ſlender minarets or 
towers, adorned with creſcents at the tops, appear 


very beautiful to thoſe who ſtand at the entrance of 


the channel of the Black Sea. Vet 5 
all this promiſing appearance of the outſide at a diſ- 


tance, when you come near it your expectations are 


greatly balked, for in the ſuburb of Galata, the 
uſual landing-place, the houſes are Jow, and moſtly 


built of clay and wood, fo that a fire will conſume ' 
thouſands of them in a day. Thoſe within the walls 


are inferior to the moſt contemptible of ours, none 
being above two ſtories high, ſome of rough ſtone, 
ſome of ſun-dried brick, but moſt of wood, and the 
roofs riſing, but very little are covered with tiles, 
But thoſe belonging to the principal perſons are flat, 
and adorned with trees, and flowers of beautiful 
colours. There are many vacant places in the city, 
and many rows of ſhops, where the women never 
come, The ſtreets are generally exceeding narrow, 
and ſome are raiſed on the ſides for the ſake of clean- 
lineſs. There are ſeven royal moſques in the city, 
which are magnificent ſtructures, and kept in good 
condition. Theſe and all the reſt ſtand by themſelves 
in an encloſure planted with fine trees, and adorned 
with pleaſant fountains, Each moſque has a prin- 
cipal dome, with others ſmaller, which have a ver) 
fine effect. The minerets from which they call 
people to prayers, are as high as our ſteeples, but 
very ſlender. The boats uſed in the harbours are 
| like Venetian gondolas, and are extremely light and 
pretty, This harbour opens to the eaſt, over 
Scutari, The river Licus, which falls into it, 'is 


made up of two ſtreams, on the largeſt of Which. is a 


paper-mill; and the torrent is ſo ſtrong, that it is of 
great uſe in cleanſing the harbour, he only wind 
that can diſturb the 


miles in circumference, and is a kind of a triangle, 


whoſe {ide next the city is longeſt. The apartments 
are on the top of a hill, and the gardens below. The 


outſide of the palace has nothing curious. The gar- 
dens are planted with cypreſs and ever-green trees, 
to conceal the ſultanas from any overlookers when 
they are walking in them. The apartments have 
| been made at different times, according to the ca- 

 priciouſneſs of emperors, or their ſultanas. Thus 


this famed palace is nothing but a cluſter of houſes - 


put together without any manner of order. The 
principal entrance of the ſeraglio is through a pavil- 
lion or gate-way ; but it looks rather like a guard- 
houſe than a building belonging to a palace. The 
Whole ſeraglio is under the care of black eunuchs, 
who are deprived of their virility in Ethiopia, and 


lent from thence young. Some of theſe are ap- 


ainſt 


ips is from the eaſt, and when 
that blows, it cauſes ſuch a bawling among the ſea- 
men, and ſuch a barking of the dogs, that one would 
think the eity was going to be ſwallowed up, and is 


a great annoyance to the ſeraglio. This is near three | 
| j perſon or thing which contributes to the formation 


particular texture of the parts of a b 


| pointed as guards to the women, and they are ſo vi- 


gilant that there is no poſſibility of coming near 
them; not to mentivn the raſhneſs of any ſuch at- 
tempt, which would be puniſhed with immediate 


death. When an emperor dies, his women are ſent | 


to the old ſeraglio in another part of the city, where 
they are as ſtrictly watched as before, When the 
ſultanas walk in the gardens, the gardeners run be- 
hind a ſcreen, placed near the walls, and look to- 
wards the ſea ; for a ſingle glance, if perceived, would 
coſt them their lives. | 
' CONSTANTLY, Adv. in an invariable, con- 
ſiſtent, or unalterable manner. Without ceaſing, 
perpetually, | | | 
To CONSTE'LLATE, V. N. (conflellatus, 
Lat.) to ſhine with a collected luſtre, or general 
light, Actively, to unite the luſtre of ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances into one blaze or point. | 
CONSTELLA'TION, S. (Fr.) an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral ſtars which appear near one another, and 
are called by the name of ſome animal, 
ratively, an aſſemblage of ſeveral luſtres, or ex- 
cellencies, which adorn and irradiate our ſpe- 
CICS, ' F 
CONSTERNA'TION, S. (Fr. from conflerna- 
tio, Lat.) amazement; or wonder, occaſioned by 
ſome unexpected, great, and noble object. 
To CONS'TIPATE, V. A. to crowd together, 
or reduce into a.narrower compaſs, To thicken any 
fluid thing. 


CONSTIPA'TION, 8. (from the verb) the act 
of «crowding into a narrow compaſs. The forcing 
the particles of a body cloſer than they were be- 
fore, The act of thickening, applied to fluids. 


Stoppage or obſtruction cauſed by fullneſs. Coſ- 


tiveneſs. ; 


CONSTITUENT, Adj. (Fr. conflituent, Lat.) 


that which makes any thing be what it is. Eſſential; 
original, neceſſary to the exiſtence of a thing; that 
of which any thing conſiſts, or is compoſed, 

CONSTUTUENT, S8. u Fr.) the 


of a thing. One who authorizes or deputes another 
to act for him. That which is neceſſary or eſſential 
to the being or ſubſiſtence of a thing. EE 

To CON'STITUTE, V. A. (conſtitutum, Lat.) 


to give exiſtence to a thing. Togive a thing its par- 
To 


ticular nature or properties. -make a thing to 
be what it is: applied to laws, to ena, paſs, 


or eſtabliſh, To depute a perſon to act for an- 


other. | 

: CONSTITU*TER, S. one who appoints an- 

other to act for him, Be = , 

- CONSTITU'TION, S.. (conftitutio, Lat.) the 

a& of eſtabliſhing; diſputing ; 1 The 
od he habit 

or temperament of the body ariſing from a peculiar 


r and quality of its parts; temper of —_ 


— —ñääʃF—U—ä—äẽ̃ Pros V0 — — — 


Figu- 


To ſhut up, or ſtop any paſſage. In 
phyſic, to bind or render coſtive. 7 2 


— — —— 


1 


Teſtament. 


Implanted in the very nature of a thing. Conſiſtent 
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An equal conſtitution is that wherein the four hu- 
mours, blood, phlegm, bile, and melancholy are 
mixed in a due proportion; and, according as one or 
other of theſe predominates, the conſtitution is de- 
nominated ſanguine, phlegmatic, bilious, or melan- 
choly and atrabilious. An eftabliſhed form of go- 
vernment; that of this kingdom conſiſting of king, 
lords, and commons, counteracting and controlling 
the inconveniencies which would ariſe from either of 
the branches, when ſeparate, is accurately diſplayed 
in Monteſquieu's L' Eſprit de Loix. A particular 
Jaw enacted * perſon in authority, whether civil 
or ſpiritual, The apoſtolical conſtitutions, which 
go under the name of St. Clement, are ſuppoſed by 
Far, Whiſton, to have been written from their 


mouths. by that ſaint, and to be very little inferior, if | 


not equal in authority, with the book of the New 


 CONSTITU'TIONAL, flowing from the par- 


to the rules, or ſo as to convey a complete meaning 
or ſenſe, Figuratively, the ſenſe, meaning, or inter- 
pretation of a word, or ſentence, Judgment. The 
manner of deſcribing any figure, or problem in geo- 
metry. In algebra, the method of drawing a geo- 
metrical figure, whoſe properties ſhall ex preis a given 
„ „„ b 
CON STRU'CTURE, S. an edifice; a building; 
a pile, or frame compoſed of ſeveral things placed 
together with regularity and at. 
Io CO'NSTRUE, V. A.(confiruo, Lat.) to plice 
words in their grammatical order, and explain their 
moaning... 2 i Ee ny 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL Adj. having the ſame 
ſubſtance, or efſence, Of the fame kind or nature, 
_ CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, S. the exiſtence 
of more than one in the ſame eſſence, . | 
TO CONSUBSTA'NTIATE, V. A. to unite 


in one common ſubſtance or nature, 


s e - 


ticular temperament or habit of a perſon's body, or 
From the peculiar temper.and diſpoſttion of his mind. 


with the form of government; legal, 


To CONSTRA'/IN, V. A. (contraingre, Fr.) to | 


force a perſon to perform, or refrain from ſome action. 
To violate, to raviſh, To confine, including, the 
idea of force, or preſſure How the ftraight ſtays 
the ſlender waſte conſtrain?” Gar. 
: . CONSTRA'/INABLE, Adj. liable to force, or 


compulſion. . : 


CONSTRAINT, S. the act of over-ruling the 
will ot deſire. : Compulſzon, or forge, uſed to higder | 
a perſon from doing what. he is - inclined to, or to 
force him to do what he is ayerſe to. Confineinent. 
Figurativly, teſer ve: T2 
To CONSTRI CT, V. A. (cenſtrictum, Lat.) 
to. odntrect, or bind cloſe; to draw the parts of any 
thing cloſer to each other. To cramp. | 


: 


...CONSTRYCTION, 8. the drawing the parts 


into a nartower compaſs, or cloſe together, Con- Toa win : Ir TEIPECT to; to ACT io 25 5 
| I promote ſome end. Figuratively, to plan, or con- 


CONSTRTC TOR, S. (Lat.) that which con- 
tracts. In anatomy, applied to thoſe muſcles which 
Nut up fame of the canals or tubes of the body. 

To CONSTRUNGE,.V. A. (confringe, Lat.) 
—_ or force the parts of a thing cloſe toge- | 

n 
.. CONSTRI'NGENT, Part. (conftringens, Lat.) 
Having the quality af binding or making the parts of 
-a thing approach nearer togach other. f 
ta farm from different materials. To build. To 
compile, or conſtitute. 


1 . I. practitioner is dubious of his own abilities and ex- 
To CONSTRU'CT, V. A. (conſiructum, 0 | | 


CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, S. the union of 
the body and blood of Chrift with the bread, after 
oy ſecration, in the ſacrament, according to the Ly- 

erans. ... J 6 
CONSUL, S. (from conſelundo, Lat.) the title of 


the chief magiſtrates 7 Rome, which were created 
on the expulſion of the Tarquins; they ruled one 
year; they were prelidents in the ſenate, commanded 


the armies of : the Republic, and decided the diffe- 


rences between the citizens. A perſon commiffioned 

to judge between merchants in foreign parts, take 

9 intereſt, and protect their commerce. 
CONSULAR, Adj. (confularit, Lat.) relating 


or belonging to a conful, © . 

: CONN SULATE, S.  (conſulatus, Lat. ) the office 

of a conſul. The time during which a perſon ex- 

erciſes the office of a conſul. 2 
CO'NSULSHIP, S, the office of a conſul. 


S, F a con 
. To CONSULT, V. N. ele, Tat.) to | 


liberate together. Actively, to apply to for advice. 
act with regard, or reſpe& to; to act ſo 'as to 
trive, To examine into the ſentiments of in 
„ TR...) oo oa Ca 

., CONSULTATION, S. (Fr. of . conſultatis 
Lat.) the a& of taking the advice of one or more 
petfons. An aſſembly of ſeveral per ſpns meeting to- 
gether to-give their opinions on any. ſubject, In me. 
dicine, SORE to the calling in two-or more perſons 
to conſider the diſtemper of a perſon, where a ſingle 


'perience, A council. Canſultdtio in law, à writ 
whereby a cauſe removed by prohibition from a ſyi- 


ritual court, to the king's, is, on finding the ſug - 


+. CONSTRUCTION, 8 (Fr. of c 5 uebi, geſt ion falſe, returned to that court again. 
Lit.) the act of formiog from an aſſemblage of gif. by CONSULTER, S. one who applies to another 
ferent things, joined together with art and regularity.” for coun cl paves, e | | 


The form of a building; ſtructure; the manner in |. 
which things: are laid together. In grammar, the 


tanging or placing the words of a ſentence according | 


- CONSUMABLE: Ky, tos which ay bed: 
mini{hed, altered, waſted, or deſtroy ed. 
| To CONSU'ME, V. A. (cnſuie, Lat.) to a 


— 


COON. - | 1 


to diminiſh ; to leſſen a perſon's fortune or money] To CONTE MN, V. A. (contemno, Lat.) to de- 
by expences. To deſtroy. Neuterly, to come to | ſpiſe; to 3 to ſlight, neglect, or defy. 
nothing, to grow leſs in ſubſtance. | CONTE'MNER, S. one who deſpiſes, ſeorns, or 

CONSUMER, 8. one who ſpends, waſtes or | has a mean opinion of a thing. One who hears the 

deſtroys. | OY Webs threats of another without being concerned, A de- 

To CONSU'MMATE, V. A. (comſummatum, | ſpiſer; a ſcorner ; it generally implies not only diſre- 

Lat.) to perfect or finiſh. To complete, or render | gard but likewiſe inſult. 5 Th 
complete, To end. | | To CONTEMPER, V. A. (contempero, Lat.) 

CONSU'MMATE, Part. (conſummatus, Lat.) | to moderate, or allay by mixture of ſome.. oppoſite - 
perfect, complete; finiſhed. Without defect of any | quali. | 

circumſtance or particular required for its completion CONTE'MPERAMENT,. S. temperature, or: : 
or perſectio n. 5 | quality reſembling another. 3 „„ 

CONSUMMA'TION, S. (Fr. conſummatio, To CONTEMPERATE, V. A. to diminiſh 

Lat.) the completion or concluſion of any action or | any quality by the addition of its oppoſite. 
undertaking. The final determination of all things. CON TEMPERA'TION, S. the act of leſſening. 
The completion of a marriage. The end of the | any quality by the mixture of a contrary one. The 
world. Figuratively, death; an unuſual ſenſe, act of tempering, or-moderating,. The act of blend- 
CONSU'MPTION,.S.* * 9. a6 Lat.) the | ing oppoſite humours, „ 
act of conſuming, waſting, or deſtroying. The ſtate ToCONTEMPLATE, V. N. (contemplor, Lat) 
of waſting, decaying, or periſhing. In medicine, a | to conſider with continued attention. and application. 
decay occaſioned by want of nouriſhment, or a pre- To mufe; or think with great intention. | 
ternatural decay of the body by a gradual waſting of | CONTEMPLA'TION, S. ſtudious or intenſe 
muſcular fleſh, - - -- -- - [I thought om any ſubjet, The act of wm oy. any 
CONSU'MPTIVE, S. having the quality of | idea brought into the mind, for fome time, actually 
waſting, conſuming, or deſtroying. Diſeaſed, or-af- in view. The employment of the thqughts about 
ſected with a conſumption. | $5 divine things. Study or ſpeculgrh 115 to action. 
C0ONSUYMPTIVENEsS8S, 8. a tendency to a | CONTE/MPLATIVE, 75 n to thought; 
conſumption. 2 | # | ſtudious. Having the power of conſidering or re- 

CO'NTACT,S. (conta#us, Lat.) the ftate of two | taining any idea long in the mind, in order to diſ-- 

ſubſtances which touch each other. Þ cover its different properties, &. | 

CONTAC'TION,-. S. the act of Joining- or CONTE'MPLATIVELY, Adv. thoughtfully; - 

touching. Without corporal centactian, Brown, | attentively. With deep attention. Studiouſly. . 
Seldom uſed. V8 CONTE'MPLATOR, S. (Lat.) one employed 
CONT A'GION, S. (contagio, Lat.) the com- | in ftudy. A ſtudent, ds 
municating a diſeaſe from: one body. to another, | CONTE'MPORARY, Adj. (contemporain, Fr.) 
Peſtilence,. or that which affects a perſon with diſ- | living in the ſame age. Born at the ſame time. 
eaſes, by unwholeſome .cfluvia.. Figuratively, the | Exiſting at the fame point of time.” 3 N 
propagation of vice, or the power which vice has to CONTE'MPORARY, S. one who lives at the 
propagate itſelf. | | lame ting wan anon __T.__C0EE” 

_ CONT A'GIOUS, Adj. {contagieuſe, Fr.) infec- CONTE/MPT, S. {tontemptus, Lat.) the act of 
tious; to be communicated from one to another, ap- looking on a thing as an object worthy of ſcorn, and 
plied to the manner. in which peſtilential diſeaſes or | on account of its meannels- unfit- for approbation: 
vices are propagated, | | | The ſtate of being deſpiſed, Vileneſs: 

To CONTAIN, S. (contenir, Fr.) to include | CONTE'MPTIBLE, Adj. worthy of ſcorn on 

any fluid within its ſides; applied to a veſſel; to com- | account of its vileneſs or infignificancy, Deſpiſed, 

priſe, applied to writings. Figuratively, to reſtrain | or thought unworthy: of notices Given to deſpiſe 

or keep within bounds, Neuterly, to be continent | or contemn. The man hath a contemptible ſpirit.” 

or chaſte, 55 5  Syax. An unuſual acceptation. : | 

_ CONT A'INABLE, Adj. poflible to be included CONTE'MPTIBLENESS, S. that quality which _ 
vithin certain bounds; pothble to be included within | renders a thing the object of ſcorn and contempt, 

_ a:vellel..:* 1 : I CONTEM'/PTIBLY, Adv. meanly; in a man» 

To CONTA'MINA'TTE, V. A. (contaminatum, | ner deſerving contempt. n 
Lat.) to defile; to pollute; to corrupt by baſe mix- F  CONTE'MPTUOUS, Adj, uſing an inſolent 
ture or vice. d ne 12 llexpteſſion of ſcorn and diſdain, on account of the 
. CONTA'MINATE, Part. defiled, polluted; ge- meanneſs of a thing, whether it be real or imaginary, 
— applied to the pollution of the marriage] CONTEM'PTUOUSLV, Adv. in à manner 


| i dan e I Wich expreſſes a mean and diſdainful idea either of 

CONTAMINA'TION, S. the act of polluting. | a perſon or thin 5 ; 

The ſtate of a thing defiled or polluted. $355  CONTEM/PT UOUSNESS, S. the quality ex- 
19 | | 
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preſfive, of an inſolent. diſdain or ſcorn of a thing on 
account of its real or ſuppoſed meanneſe. 
TO CONTE' ND, V. N. (contends, Lat.) to 
ſtrive or ſtruggle in oppoſition to another. To vie 
with; to debate with warmth, to ſupport an opinion 
with politivencſs. | 
CONTENDENT, S. {contendens, Lat.) one 
who oppoſes the opinions of another. An adverſary; 
opponent, or antagoniſt, ** The contendents have 
been ſtill made a prey.” L'EsTRAxnGe. Not in uſe, 
CONTE'NDER, S. one who oppoſes the opi- 
nions of -another. An opponent. | | | 
CONTE'NT,. Adj. (contentus, Lat.) ſatisfied |. 
with one's preſent lot, though not highly pleaſed + 
with it. - Submitting, without oppoſition. 
To CONTE' NT, V. A. to ſatisfy; to confine 
one's deſires to that which is in our poſſeſſion; to 
reſtrain our actions within certain limits. To give a 
perſon his demands, ſe as to hinder him from making 
any more. £1 | + Þ 
CONTENT, S. a diſpoſition of mind, whereby 
a perſon con lines his deſires to what he enjoys with- 
out murmuring at his lot, or wiſhing ardently for 
more. Upon content, a commercial phraſe for on truſt. 
Applied to writing or opinions, fuch as are impli- 
citly believed, or acquieſced in without examinaion. 
« The ſenſe they humbly take pon content. Pops. | 
In the plural, that which is contained or included 
in any veſſel, or receptacle; the capacity of con- 
taining, The purport of any writing. The chief - 
things treated of by any author. The contents of 
both books“ : : | 
 CONTENTA'TION, S. ſatisfaction or content. 
e To the great contentation of the learned.“ ARBUT; 
D * 
CONTE'NTED, Part. reſigned to the diſpen- 
ſations of providence. Satisfied with one's preſent | 
lat, without murmuring at its defectiveneſs, or de- 
firing more. | | 1 
CONTENTION, S. an-oppoſition of ſentiments - 
or opinions. A warm eſpouſal of any doctrine or inter- 
eſt, Eagerneſs to bring about a deſign. Emulation. 
CONTE'/NTIOUS, Adj. inclined to appoſe the 
ſentiments of another. Cuarrelſome. Litigious. 
Contentious juriſdition, in law, is a court which 


tr. 


between contending parties. | | 
CONTE'NTIOUSLY, Adv. out of a fondneſs 

for oppoſition or contradiction. | | 
CONTE'N TIOUSNESS, S. proneneſs to op- 


poſe, contend or quarrel with. 
CONTE'NTLESS, Adj. diſſatisfied with one's 


_ 'CONTE'RMINOUS, Adj. {conterminus, Lat.) 

bordering upon, followed by to. Conterminous ty 

the-colonics.”” ̃ YT!!! at ot hays 
To CONTE'ST, V. A. (contefter, Fr.) to dif. - 


pute; to oppoſe an opinion; to call in queſtion, 


[To contend with a perſon for any right, property, 


or other ſubject. Neuterly, to ſtrive, contend ; vie 
or emulate, followed by with, - © f 
CONTEST, S. a diſpute; or warm oppoſition 
of opinions. A difference; a controverſy. l 
CONTE'STABLE, Adj. that which may be 
diſputed, oppoſed, or controverted, _ ES 
CONTE'STABLENESS, S. poſſibility ef being 
conteſted, diſputed, or controverted. — 
CON TESTA'TION, S. the act of oppoſing the 
ſentiments of another. Strife. Contradictien. | 
To CONTE'X, V. A. (contexo, Lat.) to weave 
together. To interweave. To intermingle. Quick- 
ſilver is contexed with the ſalts.” BoyLE. Not in uſe, 
CO'NTEXT, S. (contextus, Lat.) the general 
tenour and ſeries of a diſcourſe, The parts which 
precede or follow a ſentence quoted. 7 
CO'NTEXT, Part. woven cloſe together; in. 
„ 7 ent 2: E 


| - CONTEX'TURE, 8. the peculiar 


ment, order, or diſpoſition of the parts of a thing. 


The compoſition which is formed from an union of 
various and, previouſly, ſeparate parts. Conſtitu - 
tion. The manner in which any thing is woven 


or formed, | | SY | 159 
- CONTIGNA'TION, 8. {contignatio, Lat.) 2 
frame of beams or boards joined together. The 
act of framing or joining the parts of a building to- 
ter- VVV 
5 CONTIGUITY, S. actual touching. A ſitua- 
tion in which two things touch each other. | 
CONTIVGUOUS, Adj. (contiguus, Lat.) meets 
ing ſo as to touch; bordering, applied to'countries 
or places which join. "1 


CONTI'GUOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, 


* 


. 


as to touch, or join to another body. EN 
CONTTFGUOUSNESS, S. touching. N 
neſs, ſo as to touch. 5 5 
CONTINENCE, CON”'TINENCY, S. (cn 
tinence, Fr.) reſtraint, or a command over our 
thoughts and paſſions. Forbearance of, or modera- 
tion in lawful pleaſures, | Continuance or uninter> 
rupted ſeries. ue | "4 
CON'TINENT, Part. (continens, Lat.) chaſte; 


reſtrained from an immoderate uſe even in lawful 


pleaſures, Contiguous, or joined to. Continemt | 
with the weft ſide of America.“ BREREWOOD. 


preſent condition. Void of reſignation to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence. ! | 

_ CONTE'NTMENT,, S. (contentement, Fr.) full 
ſatisfaction in preſent enjoyment, without a wiſh for 
more. Pleaſure, gratification, or delight. To 
give his mind ſome contentment in viewing, &c.“ 


.CON'TINENT, S. (continens, Lat.) in 
phy, a large extent of land, containing ſe king- 
doms not divided by the ſea. Continent, in 7 as 
phy, a great extent of land not interrupted by ſeas, 
in contradiſtinction to Iſland, Peninſula, &c. By 
the relations we have of the diſpoſition of the globe 
from late navigators, we may count four oontine 0 


% 


e 
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of which there are but two well known. | The firſt, 
called the antient continent, comprehends Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa. The ſecond is the new continent, 
called America. The third, which is called the 
Northern, or Artic continent, comprehends Green- 
land, the lands of Spitzberg, Nova Zembla, + 


union of the particles of a thing, whereby they 
conſtitute one maſs. The texture or coheſion of the 
parts of an animal body. | 
CONTUNUOUS, Adj. {continuus, Lat.) joined 
together without any chaſm or intervening ſpace. 


CONTINUUM, S. (Lat.) in pbyſics, a quan- 


and the lands of Jeſſo. The fourth compre- 
hends New Guinea, New Tealand, New Hol- 
land, and ſeveral others hitherto little known. Some 
authors think the two firſt continents are in reality 
only one, imagining the northern parts of Tartary 

to join with thoſe of North. America. 
To CONTU'NGE, V. N. (continge, Lat. 
touch; to reach; to happen. i; 
CONTUNGENCE, CONTUNGENCY, 8. 
(contingens,. Lat.) the quality of being free to exiſt or 
not exiſt ; applied to future events, and oppoſed to- 
thoſe which muſt neceſſarily happen. 31 
Lat.) not 


CONTUNGENT, Adj. (contingens, 

neceſſarily happening. Caſual, f 
CONTI NGENT, S. ſomething caſual, or un- 
certain. A future event which may or may not 
happen, according as things ſhall be circumſtanced. 
That which falls to a perſon's lot upon a diviſion ; 
thus the quantity of money and ammunition, or the 
number of men, the Electors are obliged to furniſh, in 
caſe of a war 2 are called their centingents. 

CONTINGENTLV, Adv. in a contingent, 
uncertain, caſual manner. i Not | 
CON TIN'UAL, Adj. (continuut, Lat.) inceſ- 
ſant ; without interruption; ſucceeding without any 
reſpite or intermiſſion, ; In law a continual claim, is 
that which: is made from time to time, within every 
year and day, to land, &c. which cannot be attained : 
without danger, 


CONTUNUALLY, Adv, without any pauſe or 


)- to 


tity or. co- extenſion, whoſe parts are connected to- 
gether, ſo as to leave no poſlibility of determining, 
where one begins, or the other ends. 
To CONT ORT, V. A. (contortum, Lat.) to 
wreſt, twift, or writhe. The vertebral arteries 
< are variouſly contorted.” Rav. | 3 
. CONTO'RTION, S. the action of twiſting. 


| The twiſting or wreſting of .a member of the body 


out of its place. The ſtate of a member that is awry. 
' CONTO'UR, S. (Fr. pronounced contoer) in 
deſigning and painting, an outline which limits or 
determines any figure. The contour of a face, is 
uſed by the Italians, for the features or lineaments. 
CON'TRA, Prep. (Lat.) uſed in commerce, to 
ſignify the ſide of an account contrary to the debt; 
4. e. the credit ſide, In compoſition it ſignifies con- 
wy. 77 5 CORPSE , 
; N”TRABAND, Adj. {contrabande, Ital.) that 
— 4 is prohibited by the laws of nature or nations. 
10 CO NTRABAND, V. A. to im port pro- 
hibited goods. | | 
To CONTRA'CT, V. A. (contrafum, Lat.) to 
draw together; ta draw into one maſs 3 tocomprize. 
To make a bargain, To betreth, applied to a com- 
pact between a man and woman, To acquire ; to 
draw together; to incur; to obtain; to ſhorten 
to abridge; ta reduce to a narrower compaſs. Neu- 
terly, to ſhrink or grow ſhort. To bargain, fol- 


] 
reſpite. - Without ceaſing. 
CONTIV'NUANCE, S. an uninterrupted ſue- | 
ceſſion. Habit, or repeated act of the fame kind. 
Abode, or dwelling for ſome time in the ſame place, 
Duration. Proceſs of time. Perſeverance. - 
— 8. an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion. . 
CONTINUATIVE, S. an expreſſion which 
denotes continuation, ' permanency, or duration. 
CONTINUA TOR, S. he that keeps a ſucceſ- 
hon without interruption, One who goes on with 
the work which another has left imperfect, or ear- 
ries it on, „ Tindal was the continuator of Rapin.“ 
To CONTI'NUE,. V. N. (continuer, Fr.) to 
remain with a perſon, joined to with, To laſt, to 
endure, to perſevere in one uniform courſe of action. 
To unite without any intervening ſubſtance.” To 


contraci 


yt or. . | 
CON” FRACT, 8. an agreement entered into 
by two parties. A compact. The act of betroth- 
ing. A writing which contains the terms or condi- 
tions of a 'bargain or agreement. ; 
CONTRAC'TEDNESS, 8. the quality hi 
denotes a thing to be reduced into a narrower com- 
paſs. Narrowneſs or ſmallneſs. 2 ; 
ity of 


” 


CONTRACTIBPLITY, S. the poffibil 
being reduced to a leſs compaſs by ſhrinking. 
CONTRA'CTIBLE, Adj. capable of being re- 
duced to a narrower compaſs, - - N 

CONTRA“ CTIBLENESS, 8. the quality of 
being reduced to a leſs compaſs:by ſhrinking, or of 


ſuffering contraction. . : 
CONTRA'CTILE, Adj. —_ the power of | 
itſelf. | 


or of ſhorteni 
CONTRA'CTION, S. (centraftjs, Lat.) the 


proceed in an action without interruption; | aR of ſhortening a writing, or reducing the ſub» 
_ CONTUNUEDLY, Adv. in a manner free from | ſtance of it to leſs compaſs The act of ſhrink. 
any intermiſſion, reſpite, pauſe or ceſſation.” ing or decreaſing in magnitude or dimenſions, 
The ftate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhriveled, or drawn 
into a narrower compaſs. In grammar, the reducing 


cannes. 
Achille 


CONTI'NUER, S. one who -perſeveres in any 
action, without interruption, or ceaſing. 
CON TIN DIT, 8. {continaiter, Lat.) cloſe 
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two ſyllables or vowels into one, as can't for 
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Achille in . pronounced Achilli, inſtead of 


Achille-i. An abbreviation, A. thing or word ab- 


breviated. 

To CONTRADICT, V. A. (contradicrum, 
Lat.) to oppoſe; or aſſert a thing quite oppoſite 
or contrary to another. To deny the aſſertion of 
another. To oppoſe; to be oppoſite, or. irrecon- 


Cileable with. 
„ AIT RADIVCTER, S. one who oppoſes the 


ſentiments of another. An apponent, . 


'CONFRADI/CTION, S. the afſerting by worde, 
Oppoſition. 


that the opinion of another is falſe. 
Inconſiſteney. Contrariety. A ſpecies of direct op- 
poſition, wherein a thing is diametrically oppolite to 

CONTRADUFCTIOUS, Adj. 


dict another. 


CONTRADICTIOUSNESS, 8. inconſiſlence, 


ſition, or contrariety. 


CONTRADTCTORLLV, Adv. inconſiſtently. 


In ſuch a manner as to be guilty of + ec ve e 
] fame time. Inconſiſtent. Diſagreeing. In an op- 


or contradictions. 


CONTRADIC'TORY, Adj. - oppoſite to, or 
inconſiſtent with. In Jogic, applied to propoſitions, . 
thoſe which are in the moſt diametrical oppdſition, 
both the terms of one propoſition being oppoſite to 


thoſe of the other, and can never be both true, or 
both falſe at the ſame time. 


CON TRADIS TI NC TION, S. the explanation 
or determining the ſenſe of a word, by producing | 


one that has an oppoſite ſignification. 


ToCONTRA 


„ 


inconſiſtent; or 
oppoſite. Inclined to oppoſe, cavil at, or contra- 


| ſubſiſting by turns in the ſame ſubject, are as 0 


from each other as poſſible, and mutually expel each 
other. Such are whiteneſs and blaoknets:; 7 cold and 
heat, &xc. | 

CON TRARVETY, 8. oppoſition. - Inconſic. 
teney. A quality or poſition, ö to, and de- | 
| ſtrudtive of another. 

CONTRA'RILY, Adv. in a manner agipalite to 
inconſiſtent; or irreconcileable with; oy, in 

O RAR ders, s. 

5 A 8 "a li of bein 
poſed to, or inconſiſtent with, 122 1 5 op- 

CONTRA'RIOUS, Adj. oppoſite, differen in 
the higheſt degree. 

' CONTRA*RIOUSLY, Adj. oppoſitely, Sues 
trary or oppoſite directions. In a manner inconſiſtent, 
CoONTRARIWISE, Adv- on the contrary ; in 
2 contrary manner. i 

CO/NTRARY, Adj. Coat bis} Lat.) applied 
to qualities or truths, which are ſuch oppoſites to 


one another that the former cannot ſubſiſt in the — 


18 TI NGUIS H, v. A. to diftin- 


guiſh or explain by contraſt, or r producing a er | 


quality 


CONTRAFI SSURE, 8. in ſurgery, a crack or | 


fiſſure in the full, in the, part contrary, on hat \ 


wherein the blow was received. 


ToCONTRA'INDICATE, v. A. to point out a 


method contrary to the general tenour of a diſeaſe 3 


as when a vomit might ſeem adviſeable, the patient's 


being ſubject to vomiting, ſhews that it ought by 
no means to be preſcribed. _ 

- CONTRAINDICA'TION, S. in phyſic, a ſymp- 
— which forbids that to be done which the main 


I cope of a diſeaſe, at firſt thought, ſeems to point out. 


ONTRAMU'RE, S. (contremure, Fr.) in for- 
*tification, an out- wall about, or oppoſtte to, the main 
wall of a city. In building, a wall built before a 
partition wall to ſtrengthen it, and keep it from re- 
'ceiving damage from the adjacent buildings. 

CONTRA POST TION, the placing . 
ot over againſt. In > 2h the ſame as can verſſon. 
- CONTRA'RIANT, Adj. e e oppo: 
Hite and irreconcileable in ſenſe. 
. CON*'TRARIES,S. (plural of contrary) in logie, 
propoſitions which mutually deſtroy each other, . and 
cannot both be true at the ſame time; oppoſites, 
_ being of the ſame kind or common nature, 


— 


ſubject, and the latter cannot be both true at the 


paſite direction, or unfavourable, applied to the wind. 

-.CO'NTRARY, S. (contraries in the plural) a 
ching which has qualities oppuſite to: thoſe of ano- 
ther. A propoſition or truth oppoſite to another, 
On the contrary, berrowed from the commercial 


| phraſe per contra, ſignifies on the oppoſite: fide; 


or in oppoſition to ſomething which has been alledged 
or offered. To the contrary, to an intention or pur- 
poſe quite contraty; againſt; or in oppoſition to the 
performance of any action. They did it, notwith- 
* all I —_ ſay to the contrary.” 

TRAS T, S. (contrafte, E .) in painting 
and ſculpture, an oppeſition or difference between 
the poſition, attitude, &. of any two or more figures, 
or the lines which forms: objects, by means whereof 

they cauſe a variety and tend to; ſet off each other. 
In architecture, the avoiding of the repetition of the 
ſame thing in order to pleaſe by variety; as in the 
gallery of the Louvre, the pediments are. alternately 
arched and angular. 
To CO“ NT RAST, V. A. in painting, to to 
in a contrary attitude, "&c, in, order to ſet his 
figure by another. Figuratively, to fer in contrary 
poſitions; to ſet one thing o by cotpting it with, 
or introducing another. 
 CONTRAVALLA' TION, 8. 0 from contra and 
valh, Lat.) in fortification, the means! uſed by an 
army to defend themſelves from the ſallies of a town | 
they beſiege, conſiſting of a trench guarded by a pa- 
rapet, without muſket ſhot of the town, and drawn 
between the beſiegers and the town. _ - + 
Fo CONTRAVE'NE, V. A. to opyole. To 
obſtruct the performance of a. thing. To act con- 
trary to a bargain, contract or agteement. 
ONTRAVE'NTION, S. an oppoſition, to an) 


law; à violation of, or acting contraty to a hey, 


XV — — — 4 
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"CONTRAYE' RVA, 8. in medicine and botany, 
2 ſpecies of the birthworts; that which grows in 


Peru is the beſt, it is a very good ſudoriſie, and is 


preferred for its efficacy to the Gaſcoigne's powder, 
which is now almoſt entirely ſuperſeded by it, 


CONTRIUBUTARY,. Adj. paying a tribute to | 


the ſame perſon. - Concurring to promote a deſign, 
ToCONTRUBUTE, V. A. (contributum, Lat.) 
to give or pay-a portion of money towards carrying 
on ſome common deſign. Neuterly, to promote, or 
dear a part or ſhare in the n deſign. 
Uſed with te before the motive or end for 
money or aſſiſtance is given. | 
CONTRIBU'TION,; S. the act of. paying a 
ſhare of the expences required to carry on any de- 
ſign. A ſum paid by a town. taken, or in danger to 
be taken by an enemy, to prevent its being plundered. 
A ſum of money collected from ſeveral perſons. - 
CONTRIBUTIVE, Adj. chat which promotes 
any deſign in conjunction with other things or 
erſons. AE e 33 
: CONTRI'BUTOR, S. (contributor, Lat.) one 
who bears a part in the meaſures taken to accompliſh 
any deſign. , One who pays his ſhare towards raiſing 
a ſum of money. 16 1 


% 


 CONTRUBUTORY, Adj. promoting the ſame 
end; paying a ſhare towards raiſing a common fund 
or certain ſum . . 

CONTRIST ACTION, S. the act of making me- 
lancholy, or ſad. Figuratively, the ſtate of a perſon 
| made fad; ; Melancholy. Sadneſs. z 5 | E924 

CONTRI'TE, Adj. (from contritus, Lat.) in its 
primary ſignification bruiled, or much worn. In di- 
vinity, ſorrowful for ſin from a love of Gon, oppoſed 
to atttite, which implies a ſorrow for fin ariſing from 
a fear of the deity ; the former is the ſpring of maſ- 
culine and active piety and reformation, the other 
naturally productive of deſpair, ſuperſtition, or at beſt 
a negative righteouſneſs, ' IN 

CON TRI TENESS, S. the quality which flows 
from the contrition, or. conviction of a penitent. 

CONTRTU TION, S. (contritio, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, the act of rubbing two ſubſtances againſt 
each other, fo as to wear off ſome parts of their ſur- 
faces. The breaking of their. parts into leſs parts 
by contrition.”. NEwTON's Opt. In divinity, that 
ſorrow for ſin which ariſes from the love of Gop, 
and Vim , zun „„ ß 
| CONTRIUVABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſco- 
vered, or planned by the mind. W a6 br of | 

| CONTRI'VANCE, S. the projecting or plan- 
ning the moſt poſſible methods to accompliſh any 
deſign, or attain any end, including the idea of in- 
vention, ingenuity. and art. A thing effected by a 


plan projected, and eſteemed a proper means for at- 


taining any end. Figuratively, a plan; a ſcheme; 
a plot; an artifice. wet PT: - 

To CONTRI'VE, V. A. {controuver, Fr.) to in- 
vent, plan, or project the means of attaining any end, 
6 19 5 


which the | 


or accompliſhing any deſign. Neuterly, to form, 
deſign, or lay a plot. Pleaſe you, we: may contrive 
this afternoon.” SHAK, 9 4 2. 
| CONTRUFVEMENT, S. an invention, or pro- 
ject for attaining ſome end, . 
| CONTRIVER, S. an inventor; a projector. 
One who forms projects for the attaining an end, or 
accompliſhing ſome deſign. | | 
CONTROL, S. (cintrole, Fr.) the account kept 
by a perſon as a check upon another. Figuratively, 
reſtraint, check, power, authority, dominion. 
To CONTROL, V. A. to examine the accounts 
of another by a check kept againſt bim. Figura- 
tively, to reſtrain, to keep under reſtraint. To 
govern. To over- power. To confute, or gainſay. 
Things that very few could control. Bacon. A 
' ſenſe that ſeems now grown obſolete! i / 
' CONTRO'LLABLE, Adj: liable to be con- 
1 over-· ruled, or reſtrained. Subject to re» 
raint. 8 | (2 
CONTROLLER, S. one who examines public 
| accounts by a check. One who has the power of 


over-ruling, reſtraining, or governing the actions 
of another. 1. 5 ? 1:11.30 nin 
CONTROLLER SHIP, S. the office or employ- 
ment of a cant rolle.. | Fe | 
'CONTRO/LMENT, S. the power of reſtrain» 
ing the actions, or active powers of another. Op- 
poſition. | F 44S 
-;CONTROVE/RSIAL, Adj 
or oppoſition of ſentiments. F 
diſputed. r an .f N Hat 6. 
CO'NTROVERSY, S. (controver/ia, Lat.) an 
Ne of opinions or ſentiments, generally ap- 
plied to diſputes carried on with ſome warmth in 
writing or print. A ſuit at law about the property 
of a thing. A ground for quarrelling or finding 
fault. Oppoſition, or ſtruggling againſt the force of 
a thing. The torrent roar'd — ſtemming it with 
hearts of controverſy.” SHAK., A bold and unuſual 
metaphor, -- . 1 4358/0 : 
To CONTROVE'RT, V. A. (controverto, 
Lat.) to oppoſe the ſentiments of another in writing. 
_ CONTROVE'RTIBLE, Adj. that which may 
hive occaſion to diſpute, That which may be op- 
| "CONTROVE'RTIST, 8. one often engaged in 
diſputes with authors. 5 
{ CONTUMA'CIOUS, Adj. (contumacis, Lat.) 
inſolently obſtinate, implying a contempt of lawful. 
authority, and acting againſt it from a ſpirit of inſo- 
| lent oppoſition, In law, refuſing to appear in 
court, when legally ſummoned, departing it without 
leave, or diſobeying its rules and ſentence. 6. 
- CONTUMA'/CIOUSLY,* Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhews an inſolent obſtinacy, or diſobedience of 
lawful authority, MELT as 2% | . 
. CO'NTUMACY, S. diſobedience to lawful au- 


F « 


” 


relating to diſpute, 
hat which may be 


| 


thority, including inſolence, perverſeneſa, and the 
— | higheſt 
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higheſt degree of impudence. In law, a wilſul con- 
tempt and diſobedience to any lawful ſummons, or 
ſentence of a court. | 1 


CONTUME'LIOUS, Adj. (centumelioſus, Lat.) 


reproachful ; full of poignant and ſarcattic expreſ- | 
ſions, including contempt in the uſe ; and intention | 


to aggravate and vex the perſon it is- uſed againſt, 
Figuratively, a perſon frequently uſing reproachful 
language. Fhat which occaſions reproach. 

. CONTUME'LIOUSLY, Adv. in a rude, re- 


proachful, contemptuous, or abuſive manner, includ- | 


ing diſdain. i * 
CONTUME'LIOUSNESS, 8. that quality 


which ariſes from or denominates any expreffions 


to be rudely reproachful, and abounding with bit- 


terneſs, | Wi 

CON'TUMELY, S. (Lat.) language abounding 
with the bittereſt expreſſions intended to ſubject a 
perſon to the reproach of others, and to render him 
uneaſy, Figuratively, infamy, which ſubjects a per- 
ſon to the reproaches of others. ** Eternal centumely 
attend that guilty title.” Apps. 5 

To CON TU SE, V. A. (contuſum, Lat.) in its 
rimary ſignification, to beat together; to bruiſe, 
E ſurgery, to hurt by a'blow, or ſome blunt thing 
fo as to diſcolour the ſkin, by an extravaſation of the 
blood, & c. without breaking it, or deſtroying its 
continuity. | EP | | 

CON TU'SION, S. {contu/fio, Lat.) the act of 
beating or bruiſiny. Figuratively, the effect of 
beating or bruiſing. In medicine, a hurt occaſioned 
by a fall, or blow from any blunt weapon, which by 
forcing Blood. from ſome of the capillaries, difcolours 
the ſkin, without cutting it or deſtroying its con- 
tinuity. | 3 | 
| CON'/VAL-LILLY, S. in botany, the ſame as 
the. lilly of the valley. Ws 
 CONVALE' SCENCE,CON VALE/SCENCY, 
8. (convaleſcentia, Bat.) a recovery of health. . - 

ON VALE/SCEN.F, Part. (cenvaleſcens, Lat.) 
recovering, or returning from a diſorder, to a ſtate 
1 £38 1 

CONVE'NABLE, Adj. (Fr.) conſiſtent with, 

reeable to. Not in uſe. | 

To CONVE'NE, V. A. (cenvenir, Fr.) to call 
together by ſummons, To aſſemble a number of 
perſons into the ſame place. To ſummons to ap- 
_ a law ſenſe. Neuterly, to come or aſſemble 

ether. 


| *CONVE/NIENCE, CONVE'/NIENCY, S. 


(convenientia, Lat.) the ſuitableneſs. or fitneſs of a 


thing to promote any end. Advantage, profit, eaſe, 
or freedom from any obſtruction, difficulty, or em- 
baraſſment. That which may prove uſeful to a 
perſon on any occaſion, Seaſonableneſs of time and 
place. 0 Y 32. 
 CONVE/NIENT, Adj. (conveniens, Lat.) fit 
fuitable to effect any end, Proper, or neceſſary 


WW" "I — 


| modious. Adminiſtering to 8 petſon's cſe. Seaſon. 


able, applied to time. Uſed with 10 or far be 
the following noun. Food 9 
Prov. xxx. 8. Arts peculiarly convenient ts ſome 
nations. TIIIO Ts. in Went a: cis 
CONVE'NIENTLY, Adj. in ſuch a manner 23 
may not prove troubleſome to a petſon; in ſuch a 
manner as is ſuitable with a perſon's caſe, intereſt 
or advantage,  Commodiouſly; In the beſt manner 
to promote any end. Properſ x.. 
CCN VENT, 8. (conventus, Lat.) an aſſembly 
of petſons dedicating themſelves entirely to the fer. 
vice of religion, and without any commerce with 
tbe world. The place inhabited by the religious of 
either ſe n. l | d | 
 CO'NVENTICLE, S. an aſſembly. Figura- 


| tively, a place of worſhip, generally applied by warm 


| churchmen, to the meetings of non-conformiſts by. 
way of reproach. A ſceret aſſembly, for the con- 
trivance of ſome plot, or erime. Myſelf had: 
notice of your conventicles.” SHAK, 46] 

' CONVE'NTICLER, S. one who frequents pri- 
vate and unlawful aſſemblies. Uſed by way of re- 

| proach for a diſſenter or perſon who frequents meet- 
ing houſes. i Pas 10bi5s 
CONVE'NTION, S. {conventio, Lat.) the com- 
ing together or union of the particles of a thing. 
An aſſembly met to debate on, or decide any point. 


A contract, or agreement for a certain time, uſed for. 
a preliminary to x definitive treaty. x. 
CONVENTIONAL, Adj. ſtipulated ; or agreed: 
 CONTENTIONARY, AG, ating according 
2 T A V. Adi. act Accor ing 
to the articles of ſome nt r — Ay 
CONVE'NTUAL, Adj. (conventuel, Fr.) be- 
longing to a convent, ©: OL 
| I CON VE'/NTUAL, S. a monk, or one who lives 
in a con dent. Tele to Set utc tt pry ontet 
To CONVE'RGE, V. N. (converge, Lat.) to 
meet in a point. To approach nearer to each other 
till they join in a point, applied to the rays of light, 
or lines drawn from different ſurfaces... © 
| CONVE'RGENT, Part. ifluing from divers. 
points, and approaching nearer to each other till 
they meet in a point, applied to the rays of light, or 
lines drawn from different points. Converging ſeries. 
 CONVERYABLE, Adj. qualified or fit for con- 
verſation; fit for company; affable; inelined to 
communicate knowledge or ſentiments to another; 
ppofed to moroſe or reſerved. o . 
CON VE'RSABLENESS; 8. the 'quility . of 
flowing from affability and good-nature,, which ſite 
a a perſon. for entertaining another with diſcourſe, and 
renders his converſation agreeable; ' . © 
 CONVE/RSABEY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as- 
and entertain 


* 


to engage the converſation of others, 


++ 


them agreeably with diſcourſe, 


* 


* Free from obſtruions, applied to ſituation, Com- 


CONVE'RSANT, Fart. (Fr. ſometimes accented 
8 | 8 465120 


* id 0 


ht. Dd 


* 
* 


N 


on the firſt ſyllable) uſed, ar habituated to, fol- 
lowed by in. Cenverſaut in bool a 
acquainted with; intimate, having interoourſe with z 
uled with among... Uſed with about it implies, em- 


ployed, engaged, relating to, having for its object, 


or concerning. ö 


* 


CONVERSATION, S. (conver/otia, Lat.) ealy-| 
diſcourſe with another, wherein ſentiments are mu- 


tually communicated without reſerve or. formality. 
A familiar diſcourſe. Intercourſe, commerce. Be- 
haviour, life, or moral conduct. | 


- 


CONVE/RSATIVE, Adj., fit for converfa- 
tion, or intercourſe with men, oppoſed to con- 


templative. FCC 5 
To CONVERSE, V. N. (converſar, Lat.) in 

its primary ſignification, to live with, to keep com- 

pany with. Figutatively, to hold intercourſe with; 


to be acquainted with by ſtudy. To be uſcd to. 


To diſcourſe, or convey one's thoughts to another 


by familiar diſcourſe, and with en before the ſubject of | 


| converſation, “ Converſed ſo often on that ſubject.“ 
DRYDEN. 
other ſex. 


laſt. ſyllable, and uſed by Pope bath ways) converſa- 
tion, or the ſentiments. of a perſon communicated in 
familiar diſcourſe. Figuratively, familiar acquaiot- 
ance, In geometry, t 
ſomething ſuppoſed, and. afterwards. drawing the: 
propoſition ſuppoſed, as a concluſion from thence. - 

CON VER'SELY; Adv. with, change of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. - | 


CONVE'RS ION, 8. ( conver ſia, Lat.) the change | 


from one ſtate to another. In divinity, a change 
from wickedneſs to piety, or from a falſe religion to 
a.true one. In logic, the change of the terms of a 
propoſition, .as in theſe, ſentences: No virtue is 
vice; No vice is virtue,” In rhetoric, the retorting 
of an argument, whereby it is ſhewn on oppoſite 


lides, In algebra, the reducing an equation, or | 


quantity ſought, if in fractions to one common de- 


tinuing the equation in the numerators only, . 
CONVE'RSLVE, Adj. fit for converſation, or 
diſcourſe; inclined to communicate ſentiments by 
diſcourſe. | ard... | MT YT vir ie 4 on Ee IS "TER4-3 
To CONVE RT, V. A. (convertir, Fr.) to. 
change into another ſubſtance. To change from one 


religion to another, generally uſed for a change from 


a falſe to a true one. To turn from a wicked to a 
pious, or from a bad to a good life. To turn to- 
wards any point. Cryſtal—will convert. the needle 
freely placed.” BROWN. Seldom uſed. To change 
the terms of a propoſition ſo that the predicate ſhall 
decome the ſubject, and the ſubject the predicate, as 
in the following, *©* All fin is a tranſgieſſion of the 
— but every tranſgreſſion of the law is ſin.“ 


8 To undergo or ſuffer a change, uſed 


in books. Familiarly 


to words or 


drawing a concluſion from 


from one place to another. 
doton, to tranſmit by tradition. 
transfer a right or property to another. Uſed with. 
into, to inſinuate, or introduce. 
privacy. 


CO NVERT, 
his religion. ; 
. . CONVE'RTER, S. one who 
to change his religion. 5 „ 
CONVERTIBPEITY, S. the quality of being 
an object of converſion, Poſſibility of converſion, 
 CONVE'RFIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
changed; that which may be altered with reſpect to 
its qualities. That which may be tranfmuted; Ap- 
; plied to terms or propoſitions, that which may be in- 
' terchanged, or ufed inſtead of another. 

CONVE'RTFIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as. 
to be interchanged or uſed one for the other, applied 


propoſitions, See ConveRT, Convzx- - 


SION. 1 


CoNvEx, Adj. (corvexus, Lat.) fwelling to 


the view, protuberant, applied to the external fur- 
face of a globe, or circular ſubſtance, Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for convexity, © | 

CONVE'XED, Part, bending outwardly, ap- 


plied to the outward ſurface. of any round ſubſtance. . 
To have cemmerce with a perſon of an- 
CONVERSE, S. (ſometimes accented. on the | Fi 


CONVE'XEDLY, Adv. protuberant; in a con- 

or like the outward ſurface of a 

globe; ei tff 151) | 5 | : 

CONVE'XITY, S. the bending, or protube-- 

rance, formed by the outward ſurface of a thing, 

which is in a round or globular form, + ds 
CONVE'XLY, Adv. in a convex form. 


- . CONVE/XNESS, S. the quality ariſing from the - 


external ſwelling or bending of a round fubſtance, 
CONVEXO-CON CAVE, Adj. hollow on one 
ſide and convex on the otng er. 

To CONVE'V, V. A. (convebe, Lat.) to move 
o tranſport. To condey 
To convey to, to 


To tranſact with 
4 will convey the buſineſs. SHAx. An 


from one place to another. A method o 
nominator, omitting the denominators, and con- goods from one place to another; carriage. Figu- 
ratively, the means or inſtruments by which any thing 
is introduced from one place to another. The trans- 
ferring of, property from one to the other. 
tranſmitting a truth by tradition. A writing or in- 
ſtrument by which property is transferred. A ſecret, . 


„ 


prove guilty of ſome crime; . . 


unuſual ſenſe! 


a thing 


. CONVEYANCE, S. the act of moving 
ſending 


The 


private, clandeſtine, or juggling ſubſtitution of one 
thing in the room of another. 


CONVE'YANCER, S. a lawyer, converſant in 


drawing writings whereby property is transferred 
from one perſon to another. 
- CONVEYER, S. one who carries or removes 


goods from one place to another. One who is en- 
gaged in conducting waters from one place to an- 


other, by means of pipes, channels, &c. which have 


a communication with each other. : 
. To CONVPFCT,, V. A. (convictum, Lat.) to 


Cod. 


8. a per ſon prevailed on do change 
P [ 2 37: in 
perſuades another 
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cox VI CT, Patt. ( convicius, Lat.) — | 
Sviley of a crime. 
£ CONVICT, S. a perſon proved to be guilty of 

Crime, 

CONVICTION, S. the proof of guilt, either 

being out-lawed, by appearing and. conſeſſing, or 
by inqueſt. The act of proving a crime, bv wenn! 
tation, conſciouſneſs of guilt.  _ 

CONVECTIVE, Adj. having the power of con- 
vin eing. 

To CONvI- NCE, v. A \{ convinco, Lat.) to prove 
any propoſition, ſo as to make a perſon acknowledge 
its truth. To evince, manifeſt, or vindicate. To 
prove guilty, or make a perſon own. the commiſſion | 
of a crime. To convince all that are ungodly.” 
Jude 15. Uſed with /, to overgower.. „Their 
malady convinces the great eſſay of art.” SHAK, An 
unuſual expreſſion among modern writers. 

- CONVUNCIBLE, Adj. capable of acknow-- 
ledging the ſtrength of a proof or evidence. Capa- 


ble of being convicted or proved guilty; liable to * 


confuted. 

. CONVIINCINGLY, Adria: ſock 8 a manner as 
to make a perſon ſee and acknowledge the truth of 
any propoſition or reality of any fact. 

CON VIl'NCINGNESS, S. the evidence of any 


fact or truth, whereby it is able to force a perſon to | 


* * 


4. (convi vo, Lat.) to enter - 
Neuterly, to repaſt 


give his aſſent to its realit 
_ ..To CON VIVE, V. 
tain ſeveral perſons at a feaſt, 
or feaſt one's ſelf, 
 SHak. An unuſual ward. -- 
CONVL VAL. CONVIVIALy Adj. ieee, 
Lat.) relating to an entertainment of ſeveral perſons. 
« Which ſeaſts convivial weotings 99 * _— 
DennHanm - 
- 4+ GONU:. NDRUM, 84 a low jaſt,or ibis TWO | | 
from the, double ſigoification of poly or Waun 
reſemblance of things. 
To CON? VOC ATE, V. A. (from was, 
Lat.) to call ſeveral perſons together. To ſummons! 
ſeveral perſons to meet, or = to an aſſembly . 
CON VOCA'TION, S. (Fr. .convicatio, Lat. ); 
the act of calling ſeveral. — an · aſſembly. 
An aſſembly. 


—— 


of parliament; there ate two bouſee, the upper 
wherein the arch-biſhops and biſhops: fit, and the 
lower, wherein the inferior clergy; are repreſented by þ 
their deputies. Likewiſe an aſſembly at Oxford, con- 
ſiting of the vice-chanceNor, doctors, and - maſters 
of arts, wherein the conferring: of degrees, expul+ 
ſion of delinquent members, and other affairs re- 
lating to the univerſity, conſidered as a 1 oorpo- 
rate, are tranſacted, | 


To CONVO'KE, v. A. — i, ) to call 


together ſeveral . to ſummons to an aſſembly. 
To CONVOLVE, V. A. (convelve, Lat.) to rol! 


* ; to roll one N another. 


There to the full —_— pom.” 1 1 
of a ſubſtance by a violent force attended with a very 


6 


CON /VOLUTED; Part. — Lay 
| twiſted, writhed, or rolled up, that one part laps 
over another. 

CON VOLU'TION, 8. Tee Lat.) the 
act of . the parts of a thing over one another. 
The ſtate of a thing rolled up ſo, as its parts cloſe 
over each other. In botany, a winding or writhing 
motion proper to the trunks of ſome plants, viz. the 
bind weed, claſpers of vines, and brion). 

To CON'VOY, S. (convoyer, Fr.) to guard or 
protect ſhips of ſea, or . proviſions. by land, from | 
falling into the hands of an enemy. 

CONV.,O'Y, S. (formerly accented on the firſt 
Fi llable, convoi, Fr.) one or more ſhips attending a 
: fleet of. merchants, in order to protect them in time 
of war from an enemy, or from the attacks of pi. 
rates. In hun affairs by land, a body of men uſe | 
to guard proviſions or aminunition, when tranſ- 
ported from one place to another, in order to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of an enemy, 
' CONU'SANCE, S. { connoiſance, Fr.) notice, 
knowledge, or authority of enquiring into an affair. 
See COGNIZANCE, 

'To-CONVU'LSE, V. A. (convulſum, Lat,) in 
medicine, to give an "involuntary RS, or con- 
traction to any parts of the body. 

'CONVU'LSION, 8. (convulſio, Lat.) in 1 
| cine, a continued involuntary motion, or contrac- 
tion of any part of the body, contrary to the manner 
in which it is uſed to move by the direction of the 
will. Figuratively, the breaking aſunder the parts 


af noiſe, A tumult, or commotion, applied to ſtare 
affairs. 
- CONY U/LSIV E, Adj. ( coroulfif} Fr. Y hat which 
ives an involuntary motion, - twitches or ſpaſms. 
5 medicine, applied to thoſe motions which ſhoald 
naturally depend on the will, ut . n diſorder, 
| are .cauſed-involuntarily; . \ - ' 


An aſſembly of the: clergy, for con- 
ſultation on matters eccleſiaſtical, during the ſitting 


CON, S. {the & A like 2 1 7 
Nom toniin, Belg.) in natural hiſtory, - a creature 
{which burroughs and breeds in warrens ; a rabit. 
A cony-borough, # hole made by a rabit in the ground, 
or a place where-rabits breed-and burrough: _ 

\Ts:CO'NY-CAT CH, V. N. to catch 2 'rabit 
or rob a warren z or figuratively, to cheat, as ©. Ye 
cony-catching raſcals. os in ShAk. lens: A, c 
catcher, a n uſed ive a cheat or thief; now ob 
ſolete. 1 ' "23 

Jo CO'O, v. N. (formed from the ſound) to 
make 2 mournfub hoarſe noife like a dove, or pigeon. 

COOK, S. (coc, Sax. cg, Brit.) one who. * 
feſſes to drefs victuals for the table A co0#- 


a female employed in drefling victuals. A c- uk 
is an apartment in a ſhip; - wherein: provide are 
dreſſed for the crew. 

To COOK, V. A. (rogue, Lat.) to: peep 
victuals. Figuratively, to N any thing 1 
particular en. 


cool 


1 


EA 


„ 


. 


coldnefs ; approaching to, or ſomewhat cold. Fi- 
ratively, free from anger or any violent paſſion, 
ot over fond; mum WN with any 
fon or love. 
To COO'L, V. A. (keaken, Belg.) to jeſſen heat, 
Figuratively, to moderate any paſſion. N<uterly, to 
* heat. To become leſs. hot. Figuratively, to 
become leſs eager by the impulſe of any paſſion, or 
inclination. 


COOLER, S. that which has the power of di- 


A. veſſel made uſe of by brewers, to cool their ſweet 
wort in. In medicine, coolers are two-fpld, aft. ſuch 


ſuch us by the- r viſcidity thicken the animal Juices, 
and ſtop any interna} commotion which” they ſuffer 
detween themſelves... 

COO'LY, Adj. in ſuch a manner, as to be 
between hot and cold. n While heat | 
or paſſion. 

COO'LNESS,. 8. 2 middle Kate between _—_ 
ſive hear, and exceſſive cold. Figuratively, applied 
to the pifbons,. freedom from any violent affection. 
Want of. cordial love, or affeftionate regard. Ine 
difference. 

CO'OM,.S. (cumble, Kr.) the ſoot, that-gathers 


out of the wheels of. carriages.:. In Scotland, the. 
uſeleſs duſt. which: falls. from large- coals. A diy 
meaſure containing four buſhels. 

COOP, 8. (Ae, Belg.) a. veſſel for keeping 
liquor ; a pen or incloſure made with _ to con- 
fine poultry. in. 

ro COOP, V. A. to confine, hue E er, in- 
cloſe in a narrow com 


COORR E, 8. (. the name ob particular 


miniſhing or lellening the degree of heat in any thing. 4 


25 procure an immediate ſenſation of cold ; and Aly, | 


over an oven's mouth: The matter which works |}. 


| 


"COO'KERY; S. the art of 1. | kind, nature, aol tendency, concur to the biodu- 
COCYL, Adj. ( doclen, Belg.) a li ree of | _ the ſame cffeR. 


O'OT, 8. ci, Bele, cuta, Ital.) in natural” 
hiſtory, a ſmall black watcr-fowl, frequenting matſhes . 
and fens, 

COP, S. (cop, Sax. ) the top The top or = 
of — thing or dr thing niſing te 1 head 


CO'PAL, S. (Span.) reſmous ſobſtatice, Wen | 
tranſparent, of a watery colour, and 2. flagram 
ſmell. 4 dows out of the trunk of a tree by in- 
' Cifion, is inflammable; diffuluble i in oil, and uſed a ain. 
> diforders of the breaſt.. 


CORARCENARY, 8. An law, joint- — 
to an inheritance. | 
 COPA'RCENER;S. ( uind particeps Lat)in law, 

one wha has da eque] Ae of the inheritance of an. 
anceſtar,_with. another 
COPA'RCENY, 8. an. equa] ſhare of. an ins. 
heritance with others. 
COEARTNER, 8. one who has a ſhare in 
— common ſwek or affair. One who carries on, 
 buſineſs-in. conjunction with another. One equally. 
, concerned and involved in-the fame c dar 
the ſame advantage with another. 
COPA*'RTNERSHIR; S. a ſtate wherein a. per- 
= an equal ſhare of the profits 6r loſs of trade, or 
7 in the ſame common deſign with anothef. 
A'YVA, 8. ' Written lofpiVi, ca- 
Nui, .copaiva}: in mei ine, 2 gum which diffils from 


* — Wy made vie of in diſorders. 
i rina 70 


CO'BE, Fe. hal. thing 

Mo. Be. pps . 52 

by prieſts, reaching from the hovulders. is the feet. 
7. N over tb head, as the Kier. 

o E, V. A. to cover, of arch over.. «A 

[Large bridge hend.“ To re- 


with which the {os 


: | 


Kep or motion. in.dincing 


COOPER, 8. (Auer, Belg. one who makes 
cafks, . or any veſſel whoſe PRE eee togetner by 


To: co. OPERA TE,. V. A. to labour with 


CO-O'PERATIVE, Adj. promoting the ſame 
king, concuring to promote the ſame debyn, * to 
produce the ſame 1 

CO. OPERA'TOR, 9. he that endeavours. to 
promote the ſam Me 

CO-O'RQINATE, 8 1.2 0 
equal rank, order, o- degree with mother. 

CQ, O'RDINATELY.:. Adv. in the ſame order, 
er rank, with another. b 
CO-ORDINA” TION, 8. the aur of: bolding | | 
ſame rank ar 
Ktes an order of cauſes. wherein ſeveral. of the ſame. 
2 


„„ — 2 5 work. 70 

concur in Ele 
8 81 chat — by which wo. 

«c mare perſons or things contribats to eg the 
me 


eite, ar, give 23 ® SECOMPENTE, e 


ducats—we freely 24 pains witbal.“ 
"Snax. To cope —— * fight, 920 
combat. ef NN to e „ 
CORE, 8. ene 
. COPENHAGEN, S. the wy 1 r | 
e oi 
* haven, anciemtly ven, that is — 


| 6 of: its. fine haven, and 
|. commodious fituation for trade, Its Latin name is. 


- Hafpia. It lies on the ſhore of the Daltic, five miles 
ifrom Oereſund. ho ſaustiom is.marthy ind low, but 


an. the land fide rr 
.which abundantly fepply. the inheditants.. 


grey parts ate exrrenie]y, delightful, and di- 
rely oppolits on the caſh fide is the fruitful iſland 


:of Almack, whicl. forms- the harbour. The ci 


bas a very grand appearance, beivg from the 

gate 

degree. Applied to cauſes, it de- elle in length, and*irom, the north gate to hat of 

Almack, 3120 in hee and 12000. in circuit. or. 
2 ; 


the Norwegian-in Wa sede. 4140-ſceland- 


a, Gete. 


— 808 th... tt. tt Mi. 


CoP 


c PE 


faving eicher their houſes ot their gdotsLn:[t dies 490 


A German mile, and ſix hundred ells. The Gother- 


ſtraſs (Goh - ſtreet) which runs in a ſtraight line 
through the whole city, and divides the old and 
new town, is upwards of four thouſand two hun- 
dred feet long, including the breadth of the royal 
market, and the parts about the new harbour. The 


haouſes on the banks of the harbour in the iſland of 


Almack make a ſmall town, and are ſurrounded with 


the fortifications. The palace where the king re- 


ſided was, levelled with the ground in 1730, and an- 
other built, five ſtories high, which is very magni- 
ficent. It was finiſhed in 1740, and called Chriſ- 
tianfburg. Beſides this there are two other palaces 


in the city kept for the king's uſe, one near the royal | : 


garden, called Roſenburgh, where the crown and 
royal jewels are kept, the othet is called Chaxlotten- 
burg, near which, ſtood the operathouſe, which 


was quite conſumed by fire in 1689. The divadgl - 
called Frederick's haven, is regularly built, and fortified 


with five good baſtions, a double ditch, full-of wa- 
ter, and ſeveral good advanced works. The aſtro- 
nomical tower was a fine huilding! befom it was 
damaged by fire, and was well ſutniſned with in- 
Alruments, as, alſo a ſine and tich library, full of 


ſcarce manuſcripts. Ihe arſenal is furniſhled with 
There is 


every thing neceſſary for fittiog out a fleet. 
a dyck neut the ſou, Which they empty of all the 


Water, TY when a, ſhip is built they fllt it again, | 


—_ 


and conduct it into the fea without tue hazard or 
ehe of launching. Le exchange, theshouſes 
ofiuthe E aſt 3nd Welt. Iadia Companies the houſe 

r proviſions, the King's ſtableg the tennis out, 
the college of the-univerſity, the onphan-houſe, the 
(Opera. houſe, and: the; military febgalrace all-Cuperb 
1 e Abe royal library contains above — 

ſand, hopks, ;. among: Which, acc: imiagy.. 

maguſcripts.) It is ſeatad above the atfenal.” © ey 

reckom this ęity has above one .huagzed-thoulind. in- 
ahltant s, Before the nderadiul fee in ꝗ a8. chere 
were ſix thouſand houſes, which. were divided<into 


| ſeven, large patiſhes., Butealld theſe large pariſpes, 


taken in that paper of the tranſactions of the cout 
of Copenhagen ſince. that period. Long. 12 deg, 
50 min. E. Lat. 55 deg. 40 min. N. | 
. CO'PIER, S. one who tranſeribes writing; or 
imitates any coin or other original. Sometimes uſed 
by way of reproach, for one who is a'plagiary, or 
unable to produce any thing from the excre) of bis 
own invention and. underftanding. * 5 
COPING, S. (ceppe, Sax.) in arebite@tre; the 
pper tire of maſonty, which covers à wall. 
CO'PIOUsS, Adj. (copia, Lat. plenty) plentiful, 
abundant; in great quantities. Abounding i in words 
or — es; not confined, ' 
PiOUSLY, Adv. plentifully; in great quan- 
4 5 large; in v aiußde r pplied te to ſtlle, 
or deſcrip:ions. | 
--CO'PLOUSNESS, 8. vents abuhdaice ; great 
quantities of any thing. Diffufivenefs'; bee 
abundance of images, or a great flow of words, ap- 
pfied to writings or oratory. a 
CO'PLAND, 8. 3 (cop; Sox.) $1 piece of land 
which terminates in an acute an 
Fi COP'PED, Part, Wr aimed l a point 
t top. ELL T 
0 COP'PEL; 8. (ſpett likewife gel cuppel, Sax.) 
a veſſel uſed by aſſavers and refiners,” to try and 
refine their metals in. That of the aſlaye s is a 
ittle flat veſſel made of the aſhes of vegetables, and 
bones of ſheep's feet caleihed"and Hxiviated, That 
of: the: refiners; ' is. a large free ſtone veſſel lined 


withiv wich a plaiſter made of öſlies Well lixiviated; 
cleanſed, dried, beaten, and ſifte. * 
CO 'PER, 8. (#2þer, Belg. todber, Dan.) a bird 
heavy metal: of 4 reddiſh colour} heavich! than iron 
or tin, but lighter than ſilver, lead, or gold; the 
hrardeit of: ab aderats? next to iron; and 8 that ac- 
count mixed with fitver and old, te Pive wech 7 
proper: degree: of trardnels ; it's) more fable to ruſt 
than a ny other metal; its duQility * Ble and 
its divifibitity: prodigious 3 ' fol as Mr. Boyle ob- 
(ves, u ſingle grꝶo of it diſſolved inan Akan, will 


With the 44 hehe took ypitwo-Mirds of the 
city, were reduced to aſhes by ' 12 which blz=ntifor 
three days together. zim yW@hgcR tine. , it Tbnſumed 
=Gaxty- fxyen; — gad only tlie =Oſhiof Si: Nicho- 
155 near the place Ls leis iſtanding. uis 
e ſeemed to 1 thers: being un 

acei dental wagnt:of waterg;;20d-a beifterous wind at 
the, ſame time; it was communicated to ſevera}: 


of the city. in an inſtanto utieh. g ether with pr- | 


digiops; heayy rain Rindenad Thel irthabitaritꝭ from 


miles north-weſt of Mienna, and 5 fm Parn. 


Chriſtian VII. . Denmark, · whoſe reſide hee. is 


in Copenhagen, viſited.) England in Auguſt, 1768. 
The counts Struenſee and Brandt were executed at 
Copenhagen, April 28, 17% The particulars of 
their offences have never bee u fal y. mentioned ; und 
it is e the il Gazette has been 
da 


KA * 


ent on that Baade nor has auy notice been { 


ve a ſenſidle colour to more than 000 times 
des ightof watef, There late or 4 cee ec in 
alioitiatl pares/ſdfithe werld'y it 7 Allee; 


England, Norwdygi\Saxady;" R 
Geh Swede, Hu e ia. 


an Mapan atfocfls a ſott H teopper ere fond 


in Europe. Copper, ſignifies a large veſſel. or holler 
ne in: drick work. 5 & thin ah 


2 AR 
COP/PERAS, 8. e 7 4 à vitriolie 
ſubſtance formed of an mmnfufO⁰ fps: Myon 
or gold ſtones in water, aftetwards Eva * 
fire: It is made uſe of 'in- dying* woo nd tat 


black, in making ink, in tanning lerthet, in-niabing 
— 1 ind lor 1 wt 


nters. . The 177 R ITE eb, 2 rs A Wm Tor 


2 COPPER-NOSE, 8. bummeln rer Ji 


RS red 


— * _ 
— 


— 


— 
— 


_C'OR 


- + 7. oW_—_— 


at is called'a oi Priya . WrekMAN I 
VCOPPER=WO M, 8. in natural hiſtory, the 
teredo or liitle cvarm, which infeſts ſhips. 'A moth 


which frets garments; * 


COP'PER V, Adj. <ontaining pets [male os 


OPplckE, S. (coperan; Fr. from; confer, to 
eut.or- lopg4it is often written and: pronounced eopſe): 
low woods cut at ſtated times. A ſmall wood on- 
ſiſting of under- wood or bruſhi-Y] ii i tete 
COb'PLE-D UST, S. poder oſed in teſining 
metals, or the groſs . parts ſeparated by the cupei. 
COP PLE-SHTON ESV S. lumps: or: 1 
of ſtone, | broken from the adjacent! cliffs,! and 
rounded by being bowled: and tumbled tn and fro 
by the action of b. et: 8 e 21 YE 
CO PSE, S8. (Sce 'Copeice,). ſhort wood uſed 
for fuel. Bruſh-wood, rae | „ $- . 
To CO- pPSE, V. A. to preſerve under-wood. 
CO'PULA, S. (Lat.) in logie, the verb which 
joins the two terms in an affirmative ot negative 
propoſition, as, ** virtue is wiſdom 5 ie, is the cpανꝓỹgj 
which joins the terms virtue and cod m. inen 
To CO- PULATE, V. A. (coputatum, ſupine of 
copulo, Lat.) to unite, join, or link together. Neu- 
terly, to come together, applied to the 'cominetce 
between animals of the. different ſedx es. 
COPULA!TION, S. the embracing. of diffetent 
ſexes. 1 25 ait 31404 mall Meili biens o #5578 
CO PULATIVE, 8. (copulati uus, Lat. ) ia term 
of grammar, implying the joining two or more ſen- 
 tences or attributes together. Copuluii us propoiitidns, 
in logic, are thoſe which have one or more ſubjects 
connected together by conjunctions affirmative- or 
negative; thus; % Riehes and honours hre teinplas | 
tions to pride (% „1% to 3.0 11416034126 be 
COPY, 8. (copie, Fr.) a writing which eonſiſts 
of the ſubſtance of ſome other, and is wrote word 
for word from ſome original. An individual book 
or manuſcript of an author, among printers. An 
inſttument by which any thing is conveyed in law. 
A picture drawn from an original piece. A line ot 
piece of writing for ſcholars to write by. A e 
beck, is a book of blank paper wherein ſcholars learn 
writing, by endeavouring to imitate ſome piece given 
by their maſter for that purpoſ meme. 
Jo CO PV. V. A. 0 tranſeribe as writi ior | 
book, To imitate a'deſign or picture Uſed neu- 
terly with from, and ſoinetimes with! ler, before 
the object of ĩmĩitation. When a paigter epi 
from the life.“ DgvD. ** Copied after it in theis 
dramatic writings.” Appis. 7 OD 
- CO'PY-HOLD, S. in law, à tenute by which 
the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but the copy of the 
rolls made by the'fteward' of the lerd's'court; This 
; a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant holde in 2 


- 


f 


* 


7 
7 


to Gon or hintemple. ©! + + +1 


OBE IL 8. en Ea) n fntiicatib, 
| | 1 


ſort at the will of the lord ; though not ſimply at 


his will, but aceording to the cuſtom of the manor; 
ſo that if the tenant doth not break that cuſtom and 
forfeit his tenure; he ſeems not to ſtand: at the lord's 
courteſy. | | | 5631 . 
-CO'PYHOLDER, S. one who is admitted a 
tenant of any lands or tenements in a manor, which 
have, time out of mind, been: deviſable to. ſuch as 
will take the ſame by copy of court roll, according 
to the cuſtom of the ſaid manur. 


diſcdutſe. 3 to treat with: an appearance of love, 
without any real affection. Neuterly, to pretend 


the lover. | - 


- COQUE*TRY, S. (coqueterie, Fr.) a defire of 
attracting the notice of the other ſex. An affecta- 


tion of love, expreſſed in advances, without being 


affected with that paſſio n. | 

' COQUET/TE, S. (Fr.) a gay airy girl, who 
endeavouis to att the notice. of the other 
ſex by an affectation of tendefne@, to engage 
a number. of - ſuitors merely from 2 principle: of 
_ aud without: any. inclination' to a'connubial: 


en; iso bog 1 „n 1. tre) 
ORAL. S. (corallium, Lat.) a plant of = ſtony 
nature, growing in the water; whoſe external bark 
is of a ſungous texture, of a yellowiſh or greeniſh 


covers: every. part of the plant, is eaſily ſeparated 
from it —— moiſt; but adheres to it — — if 
ſuffered to fy. The whole coral plant grows to 
ſtones, without a root, or any ways penetrating 
them like other plants, taking the exact fotm of the 
ſolid it grows to, and covering it like a plate, whence 
ſeveral have eonjectured that it is, in iti original 
ſtate, fluid. But: as it is found to grow and take int 
nouriſhaient like other plants, to produce flowers 
and ſeeds, or ſomething 2 to them, it iis 
dertainly one ofc tile vegetable kind./.' A coral, is 
applied tothe toy which is hung pendant ſrom the 
waiſt of children, which conſiſts of a piece of coral 
ſet in gold and ſilver, adorned with bells, and ha» 
ving at the extremity a whiſtle: : 
O'RALLINE{ Adje: (oordllinue,. Lat.) conſiſts 
ing of--coral;;. reſemibling:.corgl. .5 11). 
:2CO'RALLINE, S. 2a ſeanplant, without any 


Sem). and: branching out from the root; forming a 


bunch of filaments eo or thie& inches long, of the 

thieknefs of: 2 ſmall pack - thread, and: jbintetl y of a 

green, reddiſh, yellowiſh or whitiſh colour. 
CO'RALLOID-+CO/RAELOIDA, Adj. re- 

ſemabling er gf the nature of, coral“ II AI. 

| "CO'RANT, 8. (conrant, Fr. in dance conſiſting 


of a nimble and ſprightly motion. oor 


| «CO'RBAN, 8.- (2p, Heb. herice ÞPheay or 


corbeille, Fr.) an alms baſket; a! gift of charityy 
an aims. Among the Jews an offetiog or gift made 
: 1 


ttle 


D. 
— 


Te CO ET, v. A. to entertain with amorous 


colour, ful of an acrid juice reſembling milk, it 


— roo; 


_ ——_— — 
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COR 


Res... of 


K 
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little baſkets filled with earth, and uſed to ſhelter 
the men when firing at the beßegers. 
CO BEL, S. (Fr.) in architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of a baſket, placed on the heads of images, 
or the caryatides. In building, a piece of timber 
ſticking out fix or eight inches from a wall, ſome- 
times placed for ſtrength under the ſemi-girders of a 
platform. Likewiſe a niche or hollow leſt in a wall 
for ſtatues. 5 e 
CORD, S. (cort, Brit. corde, Fr.) a firing made 
of hemp twiſted, generally applied to that which 
Is compoſed of ſeveral ſtrands. * ſcripture. ** The 


cords of the wicked.” Pſal. cxxix. 4. are the ſnares | 


with which they intangle the weak and innocent, 
& The cords: of ſins.” Prov. v. 22. are the conſe- 
quences of crimes and bad habits, which are, as it 
were, bands, which it is almoſt impoſſible to break. 
-46 Let us caſt away their cords from us.” Pſal. ii. 3. 
is to caſt off ſubjection, which like a cord binds and 


reſtrains, ** T'o:draw iniquity with cords of vanity.” | 


If. v. 18. are worldly profits, or pleaſurable allure- 


ments which attract as ſtrongly as cords. © The 


cords of a man.” Hef. xi. 4. are ſuch motives. as are 
ſuited to:man. as a r.tional agent, and conſiſt in rea- 
ſons and ex hortations. Jo ſtretch a line or ard 
about a.city.” Lam. ii. 8. is to demoliſh it, or to 
lay it level with the ground. A cord bf wood, is 
a quantity. conſiſting of a pile of eight feet long, 


four high, and four broad, being ſuppoſed originally | 


to bave been meaſured: by a: core. | 
To CORD, V. A. to bind or faſten feveral 
things. together with a cord. | 990 8 
: CO 

of 


. S. a quantity of cords. The 
a ſhip. | | | 
CO'RDED, Part. made of ropes, or cords. 
« A corded ladder.” SHAK. A corded ſilk, is that 
whoſe ſurface is not level, but riſes in weals- of the 
ſiae of: a fmall ſtring or core. 
CORDELEER, S. (Fr.) a Franciſcan or monk 
of the order of St. Francis, ſo called from the cord 
which. they wear round their waſte, Fhoſe who 
ac admitted into this order, are firſt. to ſell all they 
| have and give it to the poor. Phe prieſts are to faſt 
from the feaſt of All- ſaints till the Nativity. - 
(CORDIAL, 8. (from cordis: genitive of car, 
at. the heart) in medicine, a- dmught, or portion 
which increaſes the force of the heart, or that which 
Micreaſes the natural feength, by 2 the ſerum 
of. the blood into a eondition, proper for circulation 
and nutrition. Niguratively, any thing which: oc- 
-cafions: 1 1 _ gladheſs, or revives. the ſpirits. 
COR WAL, Adj, ceviving, ſtrengthening. Ap- 
plied to ihe aſfed ĩons 3 fincere, hearty, without. by- 
criſy. | VE 
%R DIA'EITY, 8. relation to the heart. Sin- 
ere affection. Freedom from hypoeriſ. 


CO'RDIALLY, Adv: in a manner free from hy- 


pocriſy z in a ſincere and affectionate manner. 
COR DON, S. (Fr.) the ribbon worn by a 


knight or member of any order. -Ja fortification, 4. 


row of ſtones jutting out before the rampart and 


the baſi« of the parapet. „ins 1 8 4 oy 
CORD WAIN, S. '{hordewaen, Belg. cordeuan, 
F r.) Spanith leather. Buſkins of cellly cord. 
- wan,” F. Duem. Obſolete. TIES 
' CORDWAI'NER, S. (tordewanjer, Belg. or. 

| donmier, Fr.) a perſon who: makes and fell ſhoes, 
CORE, S. (coeur, Fr. cor, Lat.) the heart. 
- The, tuner past of any thing. la a fruit, the inner 
- part which contains the kernel. The part or bag 
which contains the matter of a fore, © 

COR FE-CAS LE, S. a borough town of Dor. 
; ſetſhire, in the peninſula of Puibeck, with the ruins 


of a very lange caſtle, ſtanding high. It ſends two 
members to; parliament, and lies twenty-one miles 
: caſh of Dorcheſter, and 121 weſt of London. Ius 
; weekly market is on I hucſdey,: and annual fairs on 
May 12, and October 19, for. hogs and toys, 

CORIACE/OUS, Adj. (coriaceus, Lat.) conſiſt- 
ing of, or reſembl ng leather. | t | 
| CORIA'NDER, S. {coriandrum, Lat.) a plant 
| with à fibrous annual root; it hath an umbellated 
flower. The germen is fituated under the flower,, 
and becomes a ſpherical fruit, divided into two parts, 
| containing each an bemiſpberical concave ſeed, which 


is uſed in medicine, as a carminative and correor 


CO'RINTH, S. (a famous city in Greece, 
| wherein Chriſtianity flouriſhed, and was propag-ted 
by St. Paul, who wrote two epiſiles, ts the Coriu- 
thians to guard them from ſome hereſies, that were 
ſpriaging up amongſt them) a. ſaall fruit, com- 
monly. called a currant. The chief riches of 
Tant conſiſt in corinths,” Rac, The Corinthian 
order, in architecture, is one of the five orders, 
and is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of them 
all. Vitravius aſeribes its invention to Callimachus, 
who accidentally hit on it, from feeing a: baſket: 
covered with a tite placed over an 'zcanthus, which. 
encompaſling the baſket, and reaching the tile, bent 
dowawards under the corners.of it, torming a kind. 
of volute. The capital of this order. is adorned 
with two rows of. leaves, between which little ſtalks: 
aziſe, of, which 16 volutes are formed, which ſup- 
-.CO'RK, S. (torch, Belg. carche, Span.) in bo- 
tany, a ſpecies. of oak, which is ſtripped of its dark. 
every eight or ten years, and is fo far. from beivg 
' injured thereby that it is: preſerved by tbat means to 
an hundred years or more. Of the bark. are form» 
ad bungs for barrels,. and ſtopples far bottles, which 
| * go by:the name · of the tree, and ate called 


cor eli; bl ke 3 2 N F r 

' CORK, 8. the capital. cieꝝ of the county of ihe 
ſame name, in the province of Munſter, in Ireland. 
It is a large populous: town, ot an oval orm, ite 
cloſed with walls, and by. a channel of the river 
Lee, which, alſo. croſſes. it. It is. governed by a 


to ſome cathartics. | 
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mayor, aldermen, and-ſhetiffs, and is, with: its Jiber- 


ties, about three miles round. It ſtands about if 


teen miles up the river, at the mouth of which there 


is a harbour; two miles,” broads:4 It has two gates, 
the north and the ſauth: the cathedral-and; the abe, 


bey are on the ſduthſide of the town, and St. Franteis. 


Abbey and Shandon church on the north-ſide ;, and. 


near the river is a cuſtom : houſe, and a ſtiſte houſe. 

lt is the chief port in -the-kingdom for buſineſs, t and 
there are e teat quantities of beef. butter, and allow; 
/þ pped off here fon divers pants le ade a brave. 
defence againſt the. rebels int., ain g. dt. 
was taken. by the- Dule ;of ::Maslboraughtifor bing. 
William, when the duke of Grafton was killed- be- 
fore it. Great ſhips ride, ſi u: miles; below. the city 


at Paſſage, but ſmall veſſels come 4p to be duay. 
}t is ſorty- ſix miles ſouth of, Limei ive and one 


hundred aud twenty-four, ſouth-weſt. o Mublin., 
Lat. 52. deg. 40 min. N. Long. 8 deg. 35min. W. 
CU'RKING-PIN, S. a pin of larger fre: 
COR'KV, Adj. eenſiſtiug of, os: refernbling 
cork. ROD + £4} © 23 eee enn ene 
x” 1 CO'RN, 4. (corn, Sax, Kern, 1.1.) 42 plant, Or 
grain of a plant which, ptodvees bead for the food 
of mankind, Gmis unreaped. Grain iu the ear. 
An excreſcente or horny ſubſt ance growing. on the- 
toes. A ſingle particle of gun- powder or ſalt. 
3 0 CO'R N, V. A. to form gun- powder into 
grains or ſmall particles. To ſalt- or ſprinkle meat 
with falt. 1 t l op it Es eee 
CO RN- FLAG, S. (gladiolus, Lat.) in botany, 
its flowers are included in ſheaths. Linnæus places 
it in the firſt ſection of his third elaſss. 


1 


1 


COR NEM USE, 8. (Fr.) a kind of ruſtie flute 


or, bag- pi dee ee 145 # wn in) 
reſembling hor. pie „ Yer erty IM 
CORNER, S. an avgle, or-- ſpace formed: by the 
meeting of two walls. Figuratively, a fecret or pri- 
vate place. The extremities. 'Everyicornty; is uſed 
for the whole. Corner-ſione, is that which unites 
two walls together. The principal ſtone ““) 
COR NER- WISE, Ady. from one corner to 
another; diagonally ; with the corner in front. 
CoOR'NE TT, $:1 (cornette, Fr.) a horn, or mus 
heal wind inſtrument, uſed by the ancients in War. 
A company or troop, perhaps as many as had one 
cornet. : ** Izhey diſcennęed a body of ſise corneii of 
horſe,” An officer a the cavslry, who; bears the 
ö enſign Or colours in the troop, he is the third officer 
in the company, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant,” Cornet, in farrieryg is 
the loweſt part of the paſtern of a horſe, runs round 
the coffin, and is d iſt inguiſhed by. the hair Which, 
Joins and covers; the upper, part of the hoof. A 
— ancienily worn by the dottors; a woman's head 
Ureſs. 1 . rn 58 
CORNETT ER,, S. (from amg and erz 30f 
wer, Sax, a man) one who blowe the net. 
r 5 | 


2 E 5 


— 


COR NICE, S. (corniche, Ft.) in architecture, 
the upper-moſt member of the entablature of a 
oolumm, ora hst hich crowns the order. Like- 
wiſe, all litt e fejgetures of maſonry, or jęinery, 
Where these, as no; columns, as the cernice of a 
chimuey. lhe crowning of pcdeſ! als, Cartice-ring,, 
in gunnerys the next ring to the muzzle ling., back» 
algen Nrn. e 3 WET 
i GQRNECULATE, Adj. (from co/ap, Lat.) in. 
botany, applied to ſuch. plants, as, after each ſlower, 
Madace apany. horned, pods called ige: Cornicu- 
{ar flowers, are ſuch; baligw flowers as have a kind 
of (pux-og-lirtle hora on their, upper part. 
4 CQRNU FIC, Adj. productive of, or making 
ſhows. os, Les Te: "TT TE «as | i | 
CORNIGEROQUS, Adj. horned ; bearing, or. 
| havipg horns: We feds Boe fy 3h 
| CORNU-AMMONIS, (Lat, 
tm: Ammon, ſo called by, the 
{ ſuppoſed. reſemblance with, the horn of their deity) 
in patural hiſtory, a-ſigne or petrified earth, formed 
ia g little tutbinated ſhel] of, a ſpir.] figure, reſem- 
bling the nautilus. When placed in vinegar or 


the; horn of the 


. 


animal. 50 1111 11. 31905 Jin : "Tn" 4 <4 1 
i ,.CO'RNU-COPLE, S. (from cornu a horn and 


copia, Lat. plenty) among the ancients, a horn out. 
of which a plenty of all things was ſuppoſed to grow. 
It is generally the characteriſtic of the goddeſs of 
glenty, and deſcribed in the form; of a large horn 
adorned with flowers and filled with fruits. 
'v To, CORN/UTE, V. A. (cornutus, Lat,) to 
confer or beſtow horns: Figuratively, to cuckold. 
..CORNU'TED, : Part. (cornutus, Lat.) grafted . 
with horns ; horned ; cuckolded. ; nn 


., CORNU/FO, S. a cuckold. - _ 


EL % © TY : 


peninſula containing about 969,090 +acres, .161 pa- 
 riſhes, tweaty- — SM and ſends, forty-four 
| members to narliament. It has the Engliſh channel. 
on the ſouth, St. George's channel on the weſt, the 
Britiſh channel an the north, and- is ſeparated. from 
Devonſhire vn the eaſt by the river Tamer, It is 
about ſeventy miles from , eaſt to weſt, about forty 
a "near. Needs z but not above five from 
Mountſbay to St, Ives. Though it be none of the 
moſt fruitful; counties in England, yet its valleys 
yield grain and paſture; and its mountains contain 


excellent tin and copper: from the mundic or bed 


| where: the former lies, comes lapis caliminaris for- 


braſs; and on its coaſts is a,very.profitable. pilchard. 
fiſhery. It has two remarkable .promontories, the 
Lands-end,, and Lizard-point, Its principal rivers 
are the Tamer and Hamel. This is a mountainous, + 
| countryz..and: yet ſame parts of it near the ſea are 
 tolerably fertile, being enriched with a ſea weed 
\.called;ore-weuod,: and: a fat kind of ſea ſand. Ihe 


r im general is very 5 being kept clear by - 
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Ly bians, from iis 


Jviee of lemons, it has, à motion like that of an 


| -COQRN/ WA L, S. the furtheſt or moſt weſterly | 
| = 22 » = . e . 
part of Great Britain, in Latin Cornubia. It is a 
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the frequent winds ; but the ſpring is more back- 
ward, and the air more temperate than in any other 


parts in the ſame latitude ; likewiſe the autumnaft 
fruits are later, and the harveſt more backward; 


however, they have the advantage of milder win- 
ters, the ſnow never lying long on the ground. 


The worſt thing relating to the weather is the 
ſtormy winds, which ſometimes dg a great deal of 


very well cultivated, except near the towns,. the land 


being over-run with heaths. In the moors and waſte 


grounds, they find a ſt. ne called the moor-ſtone, 
which is of a whitiſh colour, containing many glit- 


tering particles, is very hard, and: of great uſe in 
— building, it being proof againſt all ſorts of weather. 


It is commonly employed for facing windows, doors, 


of this county, is' the-tin, which is either got near 
the ſurface of the earth, which they call ſtream 
works, or by digging of mines of a vaſt depth in the 
mountains. Theſe mines are mentioned i Diodorus : 
Siculus, who lived in the time of Julius Czfar ; and 


ſome ſay the. Pheenicians traded here for tin much 


earlier, However, they ſeem to have been neglected 
afterwards, or at leaſt not. greatly improved till the 
time of Henry III. who, having made his brother 
Richard earl of Cornwall, gave encouragement to 
the tinners, and received a conſiderable revenue from 
After this ſeveral regulations were made for 
conducting the tin mines, which were confirmed 
and enlarged by Edward III. The inhabitants of 
this county are robuſt, ſtout, and delight in manly 
exerciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, hurling, &c, which 


enable them to carry great burdens. Many people | 


live to a great age here, ſome having attained an 
hundred and thirty years. The animals are the ſame 
as in other parts of England, only they have no 
horns. The cows and oxen: are ſmall, but the 
Meſh is fweet, The horſes are low, but good tra- 
vellers in this rough hilly country; however, they 
breed mules becauſe they will live on hard fare, and 
carry great burdens, 
gers, martens, 'and foxes, which ſerve as game for 
gentlemen, The rivers have variety of fiſh, as trout, 
peal, ſoals, flukes, ' plaice, bret, Whitings, ſmelts, 
and many others. But the moſt advantageous fill 
that come upon the coaſt are the piſchards, which 
appear in vaſt ſhoals, from July to November, and 


are caught in incredible quantities. The'principal : | | | 
I keep their arms neat und clean, texches them how to 


towns are Bodmin, Launcefton, and Falmouch. 
CO'RNY, Adj. horny, ſtrong or hard like a 


horn,” Producing grain or corn, *© Bring home 


the cory eat.” Prron.| 
_ CO'ROLLARY, S. (corollarium, Lat.) an ufe- 
ful conſequence drawn from ſomething which is 
proved or demonſtrated. Something abounding, or 


a ſurplus, from the French, „Bring à cordlfary,— | 
rather than want.“ SHAK. Not in ufe in the laſt j 


ſen ſe. Þ 4 4 


+. 
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The middle part of this county is not 


e moſt remarkable production 


hey have muny otters, bad- | 


* CORO' NA, 8. (Lat.) in architecture, a large flap 
ſtrong member of a cornice, fo called from its 


- workmen the drip. | 


+ 


|. COR'ON AL; 8: (from corine, Lat:) a crown os 


-gartand., *+ Crown'ye gods Bacchus with a coronal,” 
Sers. Not in uſe in this ſenſe, =AdjeQively, that 
which belongs to the crown, or top of the head. 
The (coronal ſuture, in anatomy, is the firlt of the 
cranium, which reaches actoſs from one temple 
other, in young children it is open in the middle the 
; breadth of a finger or more, and if cloſed too much 
by the officiouſneſs of nurſes, 'as' is too generally the 


o 
£ 


he lives.” ; | 

. CO'RONARY, Adj. (coronarius, Lat.) relating 
to, or ſeated on the crown of the head, In anatomy, 
applied to thoſe arteries which futniſh the ſubſtance 
: of the heart with bloods 0 Eh ie Ho; 
 CORONA'TION,'S. the act or ſolemnity of 
crowning a king, Fig 
bly preſerit at the crowning of a king. 
. CO'RONER, 8 (from ran, oy an officer; 
who is conſervator of the peace in the county, where 
elected; in caſe of a violent death he is to make ma 
queſt together with twelve jurymen impannelled by 
him for that purpoſe, to enter appeals for murder, 
: pronounce Jjudgnietits for outlwries, - execute the 
; King's writs, on exception to the ſheriff; and, what 
is remarkable, his office does not determine on the 
' king's demiſe, as that of judges and all others whieh 
act by viitue of his comniſhon, oo 
CO'RONET, S. /corprerte, Ital. a diminutive of 


corona, Lat. a crown) an inferior crown worn by the 
nobility; that of a duke is adorned with ſtrawberry 
leaves; that of a marquis with leaves and peatls 
placed ' interchangeably ; that df an earl with the 
pearls raiſed above the leaves; that of à viſcount is 
ſurrounded with pearls only ; and that of a baron has 
only: four pearls, et dd bon tau oe nt 
. COR'PORAL, S. (corrupted from caporal, Fr. 
cayorale, Ital.) in the army, an inferior, and the 
loweſt officer in the foot, whe commands one of the 
 divifions, places and "relieves centinels, leeps good 
order, and receives the word of the inferiors-that paſs 
by his corps. On board ſhip; an officer, who has 
the charge of ſetting the watch and entries, and re- 
heving them; he ſees that all the foldiers and ſailors 


| — — . when. i be 
0 ORAL, Adj. Teorpor #, Fr. corpury 
Lat.) relating to che body, in divinity or-philoſophy, 


ſtiled and ſpelt cerporral, and then ſigniſies material. 
SORPCN LITT, S. the'quality oonüſting of 


. * 0 0 
LT, Adv. in aſe : 
l > . 
AT. Adv. in aſenhble, or 
2 b __ 
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| crowning not only the cornice, but likewiſe the whole 
order ; the French term it the larmier, and common 


to che 


Caſe, it ſubjects a perſon to the'head-ach as long ay 


| when uſed in oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affections, it is 


TI ; 


ratively, the pomp or aſlemo 
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CORPORATE. Adj. (from corpus, Lat.) united | cine, to counteract or leſſen the force or ill qualities 
into a body or community; applied to ſeveral. perſons þ of one ingredient by another. To give a perſon no- 
acting as an individual. e ee bu foals. « —¶Ü—— ͤ + vr: . 
| CO'RPORATENESS, 8. the ſtate of a body | CORRE'CT, Adj. Ccorractus, Lat.) that which 
corporate, or community, .I is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes by frequent 

CORPORA'TION, S. a body politic, authorized | emendations or corrections. 5 
by the king's charter to have a common ſeal, one]  CORRE'CTION, S. puniſhment for faults in. 
head officer or more members; able by their com- | order to produce amendment. The alteration or. 
mon conſent, to grant or receive, in law, any thing amendment of an error or miſtake in writing or 
agreeable to their charter,, and to ſve or be ſued in | printing, Corraction, in printing, is the painting 
their common capacity, as if an individual. out, or diſcovering the faults of a printed ſheet, that 

CORPO'RA TURE,S. (cerperit, Lat.) the ſtate | they may be amended by the compoſitor before it is 
of a being embodied, .,  ,. |. f printed off, The corrections are placed on the mar- 

CORPO'REAL, Ad]. (corporeus, Lat.) conſiſting | gin of every page, oppoſite the line wherein the fau}ts 
of matter or body, to ſpiritual, _ are found ; —7 are different characters uſed to 
CoORPORE ITV, 8. the quality of a thing | expreſs different corrections : thus & is put for dele, to 
which has a _ \ n flintimate that ſomething, as à point, letter or word, &c. 

CORPORIFIC ACTION, 8, the act of giving a | daſhed in that line is to be taken out. If any ibing 
body to a thing, or rendering it the objedt of the | is to be inſerted, the place is to be marked thus a, 
touch or other ſenſes, In chemiſtry, the act of re- | and the thing to be inſerted added in the margin. 
uniting ſpirits into a body reſembling that which |} When there are two or more correRions in the ſame 
they had, before their being raiſed into ſpirits  Þ line, then they are all ſeparated in the margin d - 

To CORPO'RIFY, V. A. to thicken or gather | little bars thus . Tf a ſpace be omitted, its place ia 
into a body, 4 el „ eoxind I | marked with a caret. When any thing is inverted, 

CO'RPS, CO'RPSE, (corps, Fr, when applied | it is expreſſed in the margin thus 9. Italie cha-. 
to the human body every is pronounced; but | raters are to be changed for Roman, or vice verſt, a 
when applied to a body of forces, only, cor, as in the | line ls dtawn thus—under the letters, and rem. of, 
French) the body, .uſed ia contempt. A dead ital. is written in the margin. If a ſpace, or an m 
body, a carcaſe. A body of collection of ſoldiers, | or n quadrat ſtick up, and print black, jt is marked 
In architecture, that part which projects or ſtands out | in the margin with a daſh, thus |. If a word, ſen- 
from a wall, and ſerves as a gtound for ſome decora- | tence, or paragraph is entirely omitted, the place is 
tion, or ornament, . _ , | 15 marked with a catet, and in the margin js put the. 

CO'RPULENCE, CO'RPULENCY, S. {cer- | word out. If the letters of a word ſtand too far a- 
pulentia, Lat.) the Rite. of a perſon over-loaded with | ſunder, a line is drawn under them, and in the mar- 
fleſh and fat. A large quantity of matter not eaſily | git is put a crooked line or hook; thus. There are, 
moved, © The heavineſs and corpulenq of the water | many other marks uſed in correcting, as cap. for capi- 
requiring a great force to divide it,” RAY. | tal, J. c. for lower-caſe, &c. Yomething put into the 


 CO'RPULENT, 8. (corpulentus, Lat.) fleſhy ; place of that which was erroneous; an amendment. 
ſh Reprehenſion, cenſure, or notice of a fault. In me- 


dicine, the leſſening any quality of an ingredient by, 
joining it with one of oppoſite qualities. 
CORRE'/CTIVE, Adj. having the power of al- 
tering or counteracting any bad qualities. 
CORRE'CTIVE, 9. that which has the power, 
af altering or eounteracting any: bad quality. Li- 
mitation, reftriftion, applied to the ſenſe of words. 
'CORRE'CTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be 
| free from faults, on eau of having undergone 
requent amendments. Exactly. : 
CORRECTNESS, S.. perfection ariſing from 
frequent and accurate alterations. | 
CORREC TOR, S. one who atnends a perſon 
by means of puniſhment. In printing, the perſon 
m one point, . AE 1 %% % %% „ ol 1 who ex amines and alters the etrots of the compoſitor 
To CORRE'CT, V. A. Frorractum, Lat.) to in ho proofs, that they may be atnended. before the 
Puniſh a perſon for a fault, in order to make him I ſheet is worked off. In medicine, an ingredient in a 
amend, In printing, to note the faults of the com- compoſition which guards againſt or abates the force 
politor,. that they may be amended. before. the ſheet is } of another. | | 
worked off; to mend an error in ſrriting. In. medi- ſo COR'RELATE, v. N. to havea mutual 8 


conſiſt. ; | 


reeipro 


i 
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reciprocal relation to one. another, as father and | 


ſoh. 


COR'RELATE, 8. one that ſtands in an oppoſite 


relation; as father and . 
'CORREL/ATIVE, Adj. having a reciprocal re- 
lation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one depends on 


the exiſtence of another; as ſabes and ſon, Huſband i 
which may have its particles eaten, conſumed, or le. 

To COR'RESPOND, v. N. to anſwer; to 8 
match; to ſuit; to be proportionate, or adequate 
liable to have its particles ſeparated: by a menſtruum. 


and wife. 


to another, To keep up an acquaintance” with 


another by ſending and receiving letters from him; 


followed by with, 

'CORRESPO/NDENCE, CORRESPO/ND- | 
ENCY, S. an agreement; the matchin 
of two things together, An Intercoatfe kept: up by 
letter. Friendſhip, intercourſe, or commerce. 

COR'RESPONDENT, Adj. (from cen and re- 
endes, Lat.) ſuiting; ; fitting ; agreeing ; an- 
Iwering. 


CO 'RESPONDENT, S. a perſon with whow 
commerce is carried on, or incelligence ke pt by ads. 


cual meſſages or lettets. 
* CORRESPOY/NSIVE, Adj. ſuitable to, anſwer- 


able to. „ Correſponſive and fulfilling bolts!” SMAk. 


COR'RIGIBLE, Adj. (corrigo, Lat.) that which 


may be altered for the better. That which is a pro- 

per object of puniſhment. Corrective, or having 

* of amending any error, fault, or bad 
uality. 

CORRIL'VAL, S. a perſon who oppoſes another | 

in his views of intereſt, power, wealth, or love. © 
CORRUYVALRY, S. oppoſition to the intereſt of 


another, whether it regards wealth, power, fame, | 


or love. 

CORRO'BORANT, Part. (corroborans, Lat.) 
having the power of 'frengehening, or giving 
ſtrength. 

To CORRO'BORATE, v. A. to confirm. or 
eſtabliſh an aſſertion. To rengthen or make ſtrong. 


.CORROBORA*TTON, S. the act of ſtrength- 


ening. The confirmation or eſtabliſhing a truth by | 
| ſome additional Wer The act of aukning. "wal 
dition-of ſtrengt 

CORRO'BORATIVE, Adj. wee the wards | 
of increaſing ſtrength, or of ſervice in fn. pareſcubar 
bodily weakneſſes, © WIRES 
To CORRO'DE, V. A. to eat away by degrees; 
applied to the action of a ſiquor on ſome ſolid 
body. To prey upon; to conſume, or wear away 
by degrees, 
CORRO/DENT,; Part. {corrodens, Lat. ) having 
the power of ſeparating the particles of a body, 
plied to the effect of ſome menſtruum,, or fluid, on 
folid bodies. 

CORRO'/DIBLE, Adj. that which way have its 
particles ſeparated dy ſome menſtruum or fluid. That 


which may be conſumed or waſted away by ſome arr 
or 0 liquor. 


or fitting | 
ating itſelf between: and ſeparating t 
body. 


ap- 


ö 


q 


like a corroſive. 


CORRODY, 8. in "Pp L defuleatidnr! bats. | 
ment of-a ſalary, for ſome Pes ee from i its 
original intention. 


CORROSIBVLITY,. 8. the poſhibility of being 
e ; the poſſibility of having its Particks di- 


vided by ſome menſtruum or liquor. 


CORRO'SIBLE; Adj. (from correſum, Lat.) that 


parated by ſome liquor 6r menſtruum. 


CORRO'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of being 


CORRO'SION, S. the difivlution,' or ſeparation 
of the particles of a body by. an acid or ſaline Jiquop 
or menſtruum. 

CORRO'SIVE, Adj. hiving the x wer of inſinu- 
e particles of a 
Having the power of e — or of 
making a perſon uricaſy or (angry. -- - 4 

CORROF'SIVE, S. that which hes the . of 
conſuming, eating, or waſting away. That which 
has the power of Nye giving Pain, or nay. 
a perſon uneaſy, 

--CORRO'8 VELY, f Adv. i in- 12 — of, or 

6 Having the quality of a corre five... 

' CORRO'SIVENESS,) S. the quality whereby a 
fluid inſinuates itſelf between the pores of a. foli 
ſubſtance, ſeparates them, or waſtes it away, 

CO'RRUGANT, Part. (corrugans, Lat.) avs 
ing the power * wrinkling, or | ana 
| wrinkles, , | 1 25 

Te CORUGAT E, v. Ae 1 

CORRUGA' TION, 8. the ac f F r 
contracting into wrinkles. 

To CORRU PT, V. A. eee, Lats) to 
alter the qualities of a thing by putrefying. Figu- 
ratively, to engage a perſon to do iomething contrary. 
to his inclination or conſcience by bribes or moneys. | 
To ſpoil, to vitiate, or ender bad. Neuterly,! 4 
grow rotten, i ban ze 1 | | 

CORRU/ PT, Adj: feirruptut, Lat.) vitious void | 
of moral goodneſs ;Joſt to piety; biaſſei by bribes.3 
applied to A Tainted; 3 . rotten, ont: 0 
things.” 9 200 Aa. IIS). 

CORRU -PTER,S. that which mtriſien,detaiag | 
applied to thingy, ne. who by il ex aniple, or baſs 
motives, * ſeduces a perſon to vice: 

- CORRDUPTIBULIT Ys S. the poſhbility.of bee 
ing corrupted, putrifiet or rendered worſe. 

CORRU/PTIBLE, Adj. corruptibilis, 121.) 
that which may be putvißed or. grow totten. That 
which may be deſtroyed or rendered ditidus. 

CORRU'PTION\ 8: Grorruptio, Lat.) the aQion 
wheredy a' ſubſtance: loſes all! its \prtpexrties or qua- 
lities fot a certain time, or whereby its form is al- 


f cered, and its qualities changed frotii what they were 


before. Rottenneſs. In morality, a: change from 
virtue to vice. In politics, a ſtate wherein perſont 
are loſt to the good of their country, are bought by 
dribes, or act . from luctatirè motives» Tbe 
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means by which any perſon may. be rendered vitious, 
or a thing may be made rotten. In ſurgery, the 
matter contained in an ulcer or wound, called pus by 
In law, the taint. which grows to a 
perſon or his heirs on account of his haying been 


practitioners. 


guilty of felony or treaſon, 
CORRU'PTIVE, Adj. 


vitious. | 1 
CORRU“PTLESS, Adj. that 
cotrupted, or dec. „ „ „ „ bo ahhe 3,65, 
CORSAIR, S. (Fr. corſaro, Ital.) an armed veſ- 
ſel, which, without any letter of. marque, ſtops and 
plunders merchants veſſels, eſpecially thoſe which are 
in the Mediterranean ſea. _ A pirate. x34 
CO RSE, S. (corpſe, Fr.) a poetical word for a 
carcaſe or dead body... |; _ © 4 | 
CO'RSELET), J (Fr. corſaletto, Ital.) 
armour for the forepart of-the body. | 


» . 


a little 


which cannot be 


having the power or qua- 
lity of rendering tainted. or rotten; or of making 
iti Ar 32] | and y2zepir, Gr. a deſcriber) one who compoſes a de- 


j- CO 


| CO'RTICAL,, Adj. barky; belonging to the | 


outward part of any thing. In anatomy, the corti- 
cal ſubſtance of the brain, is jts exterior part. See 
BRAIN. E imd aficaal 16 4 

CO'RTICATED, Adj. (corticatus, Lat.) re- 
ſembling the bark of a tree. | 


bark. 3 i; 31 P 
 CORU'SCANT, Patt. (coruſcans, Lat.) glittering 
by flaſhes ; flaſhing, | 62. 3-1 

; CORUSCA'T:ON, ..5...4: quick,. ſudden and 


CO'RTICOSE, . Adj. (certiceſur, Lat.) full of 


ſhort darting of ſplendour. . A-flaſh, A glittering | 


light. 38.4 ER NF nnen wt Anat nt 
*CORY/MBATED, Ad. (from .corymbus, Lat.) 
in botany, abounding or garniſhed with branches of 
berries, i jo ß 
CORY MBI'FEROQUS, Adj. in botany, applied 
to ſuch plants as have a compound diſcous flower, 
without any down adhering to their ſegds ; they de- 
tive their name from their bearing their flowers in 
cluſters, and ſpreading round in the form of an um- 
brella, as onions ;. of this kind is the corn marigold, 
Kc. Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes .them into ſuch as have a 
radiated flower, as the ſun flower, &c. and ſuch as 
_ a naked flower, as the lavender, cotton and 
tanſey. „ 4 ines. 14 eie eee n e er 
CORY'MBUS,..S.: (Lat.) in botany, a round 


7 


cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the vx. 
COSE CAN T, S. in geometry, the ſecant of an 
arch which is the complement of another arch to 
, dinety degree en e AG e 1 0 
CO'SINE, S. in geometry, the part af the di- 
ameter intercepteq between the center and the right 
line, and always. equal to the fine of the complement 
the ach, 4c pun dw ip ere acaxt ed) 
COSMETIC, Adj. ( % Gr.) having the 
power of improving the perſonal charms; beautifying 


or heightening beauty. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a | 


beautifier of the ſkin, C 4 
COS'MICAL, Adj. (ow, Gr. ) relating to the 
20 Ss 


and growing in umbels at the tops of the ſtalks. 
] s 5 G + CO 


world, In aſtronomy, riſing together, or in the fame 
degree of the ecliptic with the ſun. | 
O'SMICALLY, Adv. at the ſame 
the ſun. | rg © is 
COSMO/GONY, 8. (from K00j40Gy and vorny 
8 the riſe, origin, or creation of the 
world. | 
_ COSMO'GRAPHER, S. (from v, the world, 


time with 


ſcription of the relation, fitneſs, figure, and diſpo- 
_ 4 . 88 5 _ world. | 
S: 'GRA „ S. (from woche, and yea 
Gr.) a deſcription of the hl parts of 'the world; 
or the art of delineating its ſeveral bodies according to 
their magnitudes, motions, relations, &c. It con- 
ſiſts of 7 and aſtronomp . | 
$M POLITE, COSMOPOLITAN, 8. 
(from zoos, and wowurw, Gr.) a citizen of the 
world, oppoſed to one who belongs to any particular 
place. One who is at home in all companies, and in 
all countries, one who has no fixed reſidence. 
CO'SSET), S. (from caſſa, Sax.) a lamb. brought 
up without the dam; a houſe lamb, ! 
COST, S. (42, Belg.) the price, or money 
iven for the purchaſe of a thing. Charge, expence, 
E;anmcively, ſumptuouſneſs, luxury. Loſs, detri- 
ment. 1 know him to my cat.“ In law, that 
which is due to the attorney of the contrary party. 
To COST, V. N. (preter and participle pre:er 
ct) to be purchaſed or bought at a particular ſum. 
OL AGs Adj. (from cgſſa, Lat.) belonging to 
che ribs. | 1 1 
COST ARO, S. the head or ſkull. <* Take him 
over the co//ard with the belt.” SHAK. In garden» 
ing, a round bulky apple, ſomewhat, reſembling the 


head. | 
. CO'STIVE, Adj. bound in the body; going ſel» 
dom to ſtool, Figuratively, hardened ; “ Clay in 
dry, ſeaſons is co/tive, hardening with the ſun.” 
MoRTIM. apt FE * 
. ...CO/STIVENESS, S. in medicine, a preterna- 
| tural detention of the excrements, attended with an 
' unuſual hardneſs and dryneſs, and, thence, with a 


difficulty of diſcharging them. The philoſophical 


I tranſactions mention one Thomas Philips, who, for 


ſeveral years, never went to ſtool in leſs than nineteen 
or twenty days, though he drank as freely, and eat 
az heartily as others, did the work of a labouring man 
all the while, and had no ſenſible increaſe of the other 
evacuations. | 
CO STLINESS, S. ſumptuouſneſs, expenſive. 
neſs, The great value, or ſum required for the pur- 
chaſe of a thing, a £7 
CO'STLY, Adj. requiring a large ſum, or much 
money for its purchaſe, Expenſive, F iguratively, 
rare; valuable. | 8 | 
Cos TUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, a ſweet ſcented 
herb, whoſe flowers are naked, of a yellow colour, 
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CO, S. (coe, Sax.) a ſmall Jow and mean houſe. 


A hut. Likewiſe-an abridgment of cotquean, 


COTA'NGENT, S. in geometry, the comple- | 
ment of an arch, which is the complement of another 


to go degrees. | | 
COTE'MPORARY, Adj. (from con and tempus, 


Lat. time) living at the ſame time with another. 


See CONTEMPORARY. . 
- COT'QUEAN, S. (from cote, Sax. a houſe, and 


guean, Sax. a wife) one who officiouſſy concerns him- | 


ſelf with women's affairs, 
only in uſe. | SY. 
COTTAGE, S. (fee Cor) a little mean houſe 
or hut. | 

CO TTAGER, S. one who dwells in a hut, 
or cottage. In law, one who lives on a common 
without paying rent, and without any lands of his 


Cot, its abbreviation, is 


— own.' . + '-- + | | 
 COT'TON, 8. (cottone, Ital. cotton, Fr.) the 


down of the fruit of the cotton-tree, whoſe flower 


has a double empalement, and five heart-ſhaped 


petals, a great number of ſtamina looſe above, 
and joining at bottom, a round germen ſupporting 
four ſtyles, - which afterwards becomes a roundiſh 
capſule, having four cells, filled with oval ſeeds, 
wrapped up in down, which is the cotton. Cotton 
likewiſe ſignifies a coarſe kind of cloth made of its 


threads, when ſpun. | 


To CO'UCH, V. N. (coucber, Fr.) to lie down 


on a bed. To lie down on the knees bent under, 
applied to beaſts. To lie in wait or ambuſh. To 


Jay under as a ſtratum, ** The deep which coucheth | 


beneath.“ Deut. xxxiii. 13. To ſtoop or ſink down, 
through preſſure of a heavy burthen, or through 


| pain, fear, or reſpeft, Actively, to lay on a bed, to 


Jay a thing in a bed or ſtratum, or to ſpread. 4+ We 
couch malt about a foot thick.”* To include, to com- 
Priſe, to urge by way of implication, 4 The great 
argument-for a future ſtate, is couched in the words 
J have read.“ ATTERBURY, To include by way 
of analogy or indirectly, uſed with under. To in- 
eline a ſpear in a proper poſture for attack, ** Couch 
their ſpears,” Par. Loft. In ſurgery, to depreſs, 
or take off a film, which obſtructs the fight, called 
improperly, couching the eye, or couching a patient, 
inſtead of couching a catarat. 

'CO'UCH, S. a long ſeat furniſhed with a mat- 
traſs, on which people lie down for repoſe, or eaſe. 
Figuratively, a bed. A layer, or one thing ſpread 
over another. A couch, or bed of raw malt,” 
Mor. In painting, a lay of colour, wherewith 
a wall or wainſcot is painted. The cieling has 


had two couches.” i. e. It has been painted over twice. 


CO'UCHANT, Part. (Fr.) lying down; ſquating. 
In heraldry applied to the poſture of a beaſt lying 


with his belly on the ground, his legs bent under 


him, and his head looking upwards.” 
COUCHEEE, S. (Fr.) the time of going to bed, 
oppoſed to Levee, | RT | 


COU'CHER, S. one who couches for cataraQs, 
An oculiſt, 2.137 22 wn 
_ CO'VE, S. (from couvrir, Fr.) a ſmall creek or 
bay. A ſhelter, or cover, „ 

CO'VENANT, S. (convenant, Fr.) an agree. 
ment between two perſons, wherein ſome. advantages 
are to accrue to either party, on their .performino 
certain conditions, A writing, containing the terms 
of a contract or agreement. i 
To CO'VENANT, V. N. to bargain, to agree, 
or ſtipulate, To agree with a perſon on certain con- 
ditions. | | | 

COVENANTE'E, 8. in law, one who is a 
party in an agreement, or.covenant, . 

CO'VENAN TER, S. one who makes an agree. 
ment with another. Applied, in the great rebel. 
lion, to thoſe who took the ſolemn league or cove- 
nant. - :. IEF V 

CO'VENOUS, Adj. (from covin) in law, fraudu- 
lent, with an intention to deceive or cheat. Coven- 
ous leaſes,” Bac | 

COV'ENTRY, 8. a large and populous city of 
Warwickſhire, on the little river Sherbourne, te- 
markable'for the blue tinge. of its water. It drives 
a conſiderable trade, and the manufacture of. tam- 
mies is their principal employment next to weaving 
of ordinary ribbands, partjcularly black. The 
buildings are old. In this city two parliaments have 
been held, the one in the reign of king Henry IV. 
called pᷣarliamentum indadtorum, and the other in 
that of king Henry VI. .denominated pariiamentum 
diabolicum, for attainders paſ ed in_it againſt the 
Yorkiſts. It is governed by a mayor who returns 
two members to parliament. Till of late it had but 
two pariſh-churches, Holy Trinity and St. Michael; 
but a third was added ſome years ago, which is 
called St. John the Baptiſt. It is united to the ſee 
of Litchfield, where the cathedral is. Coventry 
croſs, is a fine gothic ſtructure, and at the ſout 
end of the town is a tall ſpire, all that is left of the 
Grey Friars church. Its weekly markets are on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays. It holds annual fairs. on 
May 2, for horſes, cows, and ſheep; Friday in Tri- 
nity week for. flannels, linen and woollen; and the 
rtl day is a repreſentation of Lady Godina on horſe- 
back, and a proceſſion of the inhabitants; Novem- 
ber 1, for linen and woollen cloth, and horſes. In 
the windows of Trinity church were ſet up the pic- 
tures of Leofric, who died in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Edward the Conſeſſor, and Godina his 
wife, with this inſcriptionz + - . + 
l J Lurie for love of the, 

Do ſet Coventry toll- fre. 
This Leofric was earl of Mercia, and ſaid to be the 
firſt lord of this city, whom. the inhabitants having 
offended, he oppreſſed them with heavy im poſitions. 
Now the lady Godina, as tradition informs us, being 
very deſirous of having them taken off, was ever 


0 4 


| with her lord on that account 3 and he, to get ** 
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her importunities; told her, if the would ride naked 
on horſeback through the city, he would grant her 
requeſt, and not otherwiſe, She, contrary to his 
expectation, performed the condition, after having 
ſent an injunction to the inhabitants to keep within 
doors. But this ſtory is ſo well known, it need not 
be farther inſiſted on. However they have a caval- 
cade-once a-year,' in commemoration of this event, 
at which time, a naked figure is ſet on horſe-back, 
and conducted through the principal ſtreets, It lies 
ninety-two: miles | north-weſt of London. Lat. 52 
deg. 29 min. N. long. 2 deg. 27 min. W | 
To CO'VER, V. A. (from couvrir, Fr.) to 
ſpread, or overſpread, with ſomething, To con- 
ceal under: ſomething, which hides from the ſight. 
To hide by. falſe appearances, or ſpecious pretexts. 
JI o overwhelm, or bury. Raillery and wit ſerve 
only to cover nonſenſe; with ſhame.” WATTS. To 
hide; to obliterate. To conceal as in a wrapper 
from human ſight. Charity ſhall: cover the mul- 
titude of ſins.” 1. Peter iv. 8. To copulate with 
the other ſex, applied to horſes. To wear a hat, 
or other covering. on the head. To be covered in 
the preſence of the king.” PRT. 
CO' VER, S.' that which is ſpread over another. 
Figuratively, concealmenti; or that wh ich hides from 
view: A ſpecious pretence to conceal or hide a per- 
ſon's deſigns, uſed with er; The pretence' of 
it is a handſome cover for imperfections.“ CoLLIER. 
COVER, S. a ſhelter, a place free from dan- 
ger, uſed with under. Whilſt the army was un- 
cover.” CLAREND:; 3 3 2 
COV'ERING, S. dreſs, any thing ſpread over 
mother: cf +=? e | 
COV'ERLET, S. (from couvrir and lu, Fr. a 
bed,) the uppermoſt part of the bed-cloaths, or an 
ornamental covering thrown over the reſt of the bed- 
cloaths, | * ts N . 
CO'VERT, S. {couvert, Fr.) a ſhelter, or place 
of defence from danger; a thicket, or hiding place. 
CO'VERT, Adj. (couvert, Fr.) ſheltered; not 
open, or expoſed. Figuratively, ſecret, hidden, pri- 
vate, concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpecious ap- 
pearance. Open war, or covert guile.“ Par. Loft. 
In law, under protection or ſhelter; hence femme 
convert, is uſed for a married woman, Covert way, 
in fortification, à ſpace of ground, level with the 
feld on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom 
broad, ranging round the half moons, or other works. 
CO'VERTLY, Adj. in a ſecret, cloſe, private, 
ot indirect manner... ES - | 
 CO'VERTNESS, S. the quality of being hid- 
den, unperceived, indirect, or inſidious. 
CO' VERT URE, 8. ſhelter, defence againſt any 


danger os inconvenience;  Figutatively;- a ſpeeious 


pretext or appearance to conceal a bad deſign. In 
law, the ſtate. or condition of a married woman, 
« During. her coverture.?” BIAckS VOR. Fi 82 
Io CO! VET, V. A ccendoiter; Fr.) ty: deſire 


proſecute, or endeavour to acquire with great eager» 
neſs, < Cover earneſtly the beſt gifts.” 1 Cor. xii. 
31. Neuterly, to have a ſtrong and violent defire, 
followed by after, Which while ſome coveted af- 
ter.” 1 Tim. vi. Ws _ | 
CO'VETABLE, Adj. that which is proper or 
fit, or worthy to be deſired, or wiſhed for. 


| vehemently what a perſon is not poſſeſſed a. - To 


ſively deſirous of. Inordinately eager after the ac- 
— and preſerving of money; avaricidus. De- 
1 


ſenſe. ** Covetous of wiſdom.” SHAk. 


"manner. © | 

 CO'VETOUSNESS,. S. the quality of being 

inordinately ſond of money, or eager after gain, 
COVEY, S. (couvze, Fr.) a hatch; or an old 


birds near one another, . 


CO' UGH, S. (pronounced ce, from Fuch, Belg.) ; 


muſcles of the larinx, thorax and abdomen, vio- 
lently ſhaking and expelling the air drawn into the 
lungs by inſpiration, with a noiſe like that of an 
exploſion ; intended by nature to unburden the 
trachea of the lymph or ſerous humour with which 
its _=_ are over=charged, | 

o CO'UGH, V. N. to have the diaphragm or 
lungs convulſed by the irritation of ſerous humours 


cauſe a noiſe like an exploſion, To make a noiſe 
in endeavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs of 
the lymph with which it is overcharged, on account of 
the ſtoppage of perſpiration, Actively, to eject or 
clear by coughing, uſed with 95 | 

CO UGHER, S. a perſon affected with a cough, 
_ COfVIN, CO'VINE, S. (convenir, Fr.) au 
agreement between two or more, in order to cheat 
a perſon. ; 
_ .CO/VING, S. in building, applied to houſes 
projecting over the ground-plot, or the turned pro- 
jectute arched with timber, lathed, and plaſtered, . 
under which people may walk dry during a ſhower. . 


or had in my power to. 

CO'ULTER, 8. (culter, Lat.) the ſharp iron, 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the plough- 
ſhare. - | 


CO'VETOUS, Adj. (conveiteuſe, Ft.) txoek. 
rous, fond, or eager to poſſeſs, uſed in a good 


CO'VETOUSLY, Adv. in a greedy, avaricious 


bird with her young. A number or collection of : 


in medicine, a convulſive motion of the diaphragm, 


| which they endeavour to expel, and by. that means - 


COL, (the preter- imperfect of can) was able, | 


COU'NCIL, S. (concilium, Lat. conſeil, Fr.) an 
_ aſſembly met together to conſider, examine, or de- 
liberate on any ſubject. | 

ters of ſtate are taken into conſideration. | 
' COU'NSEL, S. (conſilium, Lat. conſeille, Fr.) 
advice, or directions given to a perſon to regulate 


his conduct, aud form his purfuits by. Uſed with 


tate, conſultation, or deliberating on meaſures pro- 


per for effecting any purpoſe. Examination or 
8 : | weighs 


COU'NCIL-BOARD, s. a table at which mat=- | 
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- weighing. he conſequences of ing -/* : 4 To keep 


one's counſal; ſecrecy, or concealing the meaſures 
agreed on at a council. . Figuratively, a ſcheme, or 
plan formed with care and deliberation. In law, 
a perſon. who pleads at the bar, an abbreviation of 
. the word counſellor. 

To COU'N 
form a perſon of the moſt advantageous way of re- 
DE. 
particula 
' ſures. 


- advice or perſuaſion of others, 

..COU'NSELLOR, S. one who gives advice to, 
: or endeavours to perſuade another. A confidant, | 
Figuratively, one .whoſe province it is to adviſo i in 
matters of ſtate. 
ſulted on any difficulty ariſing in any writing, who 
pleads. at the bar, and. has been admitted as a bar- 
riſter. 

COU/NSELLORSHIP, 8. the office, or poſt of: 
a counſellor, 
"T0 COU'/NT, V. A. ( compter, Fr. computo, Lat.) | 
to. number, or tell. To reckon, . To eſteem, to 
account or look upon in any particular light. To 
impute or charge, uſed. with to. All the impoſ- 
ſibilities which poets count 10 extravagance of looſe 
deſcription.” Rows. Neuterly to draw as a con- 
ſequence from, to found or build a ſcheme or gw 
ment upon, uſed with upon. 

COU'NT, S. (compte, Fr.) fre Comer. ; 

COUNT, S. (compte, Fr. comes, Lat.) a noble- 
man who poſſeſſes a_ domain erected into a county, 
in rank between a duke and a baron, and bears on 
his arms a coronet adorned with three precious ſtones, 
and ſurmounted with three large pearls, whereof 
thoſe in the middle and extremities advance _ 
the a 


'COU'N TABLE, . Adj. that-which may be num- | 


bered. 

.COU'N TENANCE, 8. (contenance, Fr. ) the 
form of the face, or particular caſt of the features. 
Figuratively, air, or look. Uſed with keep, a com- 
poſure of the features and complexion. wherein they 
undergo no change. 
appearance of conſcious guilt and ſhame, uſed with 
out, Figuratively,. protection, patronage, ſupport. 


NSEL, V. A. to give advice, or in- 


any point in his conduct, or ordering any 
r meaſures. To adviſe any. particular mea- | 


' COU'NSELLABLE, Adj, ready to follow the 


In law, a. perſon who is con- 


4 


Baſhfulneſs, bluſhing, or an | 


„ Give countenance to piety and virtue.” ATTERR, 


Outward ' ſhow, and appearance, 
evil here wrapt up. in countenance.” SHARK. 


To COUN'TENANCE, V. A. 


to keep-up the: appearance of a thing. To, en- 
courage; to appear in defence of. He did ;coun-, 
tenance the landing in his long boat.“ WArrs. 
COUN'TENANCER, S. one who appears in 
behalf of, or encourages a perſon or deſign, | 
COUN'T ER, S. eontoir, K.) a falſe piece of 
money, uſed as a means of reckoning, Figuratively, 


to ſupport, 
favour, or protect. F iguratively, to act ſuitable to; 


«© Unfold che 


hypoeritical. 


money, uſed in contempt. . „The table vr — m 
which goods are ſhown; or money ted in à ſh 
In farriery, that part of. 2 horſe's forehead: A les 
between the ſhoulder, and under the neck. 
COUNTER, Adv. (contre, Fr. — Lat.) 


in oppoſition, contrary, uſed with te. In. hunting, 


the wrong way, contrary, or 9 ways. 
To COUNT ERA“ CT, V. A. to deſtroy the 
power of any cauſe by acting contrary to it. * 

To COUNTERBA'LLANCE,*V.: A. to weigh 
one thing againſt another. 'F iguratively, to aQ 
againſt with an oppoſite effect. 

| COUN:'TERCHANGE, 8 dew changing , 
things between two or more perſons, ' 

To COUN'TERCHANGE, V. N. ito give and 
receive, to change one thing for another. 

To COUNTERCHE'CK, + V. A. 'to. ſtop bya 
ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition. 

To COUNTERDR'AW, V. A. FR copy a 5 
ſign by means of a fine linen-eloth, oiled paper, or 
other tranſparent ſubſtance, wwe; .the ſtrokes ap- 
pearing, are followed or traced with a pencil. 

To COUN'TERFEIT, V. A. Ccontrefait, Fr.) 
to copy or imitate with an intention to make the 
thing paſs for an original. To imitate, to reſemble. 
Figuratively, to put on the . N of er 
really excellent. 
 COUN'TERFEIT, 8. made or copied from 
another, with an intention to be paſſed for an ori- 
ginal. Forged; &Qitioug; F iguratively, deceitful; 5 

: en W i 

COUN'TERFEIT, 8. one who perſonates ano- 
ther, an impoſtor. Something made in imitation of 
another, with intention to be 2 as en A 1 Per 
A forger. 

.COUN'TERF EITER, 8. a * z one who 
imitates a thing with intention to paſs: the reſem- 
blance as an original. Uſed in an ill ſenſe. 

COUN' TERF EITLY, Adv. with forgery ; 
fictitiouſly; with diflimulation or hypocriſy. 

COUN'TERFORT, S. in building, a bar- 
treſs, ſpur, or pillar made uſe of to ſuſtain or prop 
walls or terraſſes, ſubject to _ or. to be thrown 
down. 

COUNTERGA'GE, 8. in carpentry: a | method 
uſed in meaſuring the joints; by 'transferring the 
breadth of a. mortiſe to the place in the timber, 
where the tenon is to be, in order to make them fit 
each other. 

To CQUNTERMA'ND, V. A. — 
Fr.) to order ſomething contrary to What bas been 
- commanded ;,. to ' contradict, or repeal an order, 
Figuratively, to oppoſe; to "ſer one's 12 7 7 
ſition to the commands of another.. 

To CQUN'TERMARCH, V. * to march in 
a direction oppoſite to that i in en an _ 2 
To march back. | 

COUN'TERMARCH, 8. in war, a change of 
Hood wings and front of a battalion, hereby * 


7 


— 


2 


| cou 


in the front, come to be in the rear, Figuratively, 


© 


polite to thoſe which preceded, = | 


that it may not be opened 


on a piece of ſilver, added to that of the maker, to 


a change or alteration of meaſures or conduct op- 


COUNTERMA'RK, S. a ſecond or third mark 
put on a bale of goods — to ſeveral perſons, 
ut in the preſence of 

them all. The mark of the goldſmiths company 


ſhew that it is ſtandard, An artificial cavity or 


hollow made in the teeth of horſes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to conceal their age, and 
make them appear younger than they are, 
mark added to medals, a long time after they are 
ſtruck; by which the ſeveral changes they have un- 
dergone in value may be diſcovered. 

To COUNFERMA'RK, V. A. in farriery, to 
make the corner teeth of a horſe hollow, and mark 
the place in imitation of the eye of a bean, in order 
to conceal a horſe's _— ns | 

COUNTERMINE, S. in war, a ſubterraneous 
paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch of the ene- 
mies mine, to take out the powder, give air to it; 
or any other ways fruſtrate its effects. 
TO COUNTERMINE, V. A. to dig a paſ- 
ſage into an enemy's mine by which the powder may 
be taken out, air given to it, or other means uſed 
to fruſtrate its intention. Figuratively, to fruſtrate 
5 to counterwork, or defeat by ſecret mea- 
ures. 

COU'NTERPANE, S. (contrepoint, Fr.) a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a bed. | 

COUNTERPART, S. a part oppoſite to, or 
which anſwers another, | = Pp 

COU'N TERPLEA, S. the plea of a reſpondent, 

to that of another. ; 
To COUNTERPLO'T, V. A. to play one plot 
againſt another, to endeavour to hinder the effects 
of, by forming and carrying on one of a contrary 
tendency, „ „ 
COU'N TERPLOT, S. a ſtratagem or artifice 
Oppoled to another. | F 

To'COUNTERPOI'SE, v. A. to place one 
weight againſt another. To act againſt with equal 

weight, To act with equal power againſt any per- 
ſon or cauſe. | | 1 

COUNTERPOT'SE, S. a weight which is heavy 
enough to counterbalance another. Figuratively; 
un equivalent, or thing of equal worth with an- 
other, The ſtate of being placed to deſtroy the 
effects, or counterbalance another weight or cauſe. 
_ COU'NTERPRESSURE, S. an oppoſite force 
or preſſure, by which that which preſſes the con- 
trary way is counterpoiſed, or deſtroyed, 

COU'NTERSCARP, 8. En e in 
fortification, that part of the ditch which is next 
. thecamp, or the acclivity'or exterior part of the ditch 
next the country, or field; ſometimes it is taken for 
the whole covert way, or glacis. 


To COUN'TERSI „V. A. to ſiga an order 
20 


Pg I 


The 


or inſtrument ſigned before by a kingor perſon of 
higher rank; thus when à charter is kgned (by the 
kingy and afterwards by the ſecretary, the latter ts 
ſaid to cinen iii „„ 

COUNTERTE'NOR; S. one of the mean or 
middle parts of muſic, ſo called becauſe oppoſite to 
the tenor. | , | 
- COU'NTER TURN, S. in dramatic poetry, the 
cataſtaſis, height, or full growth of a play, which 
deſtroys the expectation, embroils the action in new 
difficulties, and leaves a perſon diſtant from that hope 


- 


in which it found him. | 


To COUNTERVAIIL, S. (contra, and vale, 
Lat.) to act with a force oppoſite to another, To 
be of equal force with another. Figuratively, to be 
equal to, to compenſate for, to counterballance, 

COUNTERV A'IL, S. equal weight or force. 
Power or value ſufficient'to oppoſe or hinder any con- 
trary effect, or objection. Figuratively, a compen= 
ſation, or that which is of equal worth with ſome- 
thing elſe. | h | ; | | 

COUNTERVI'EW, S. oppoſition, or à fitua- 
tion in which two perſons front each other. Figu- 
ratively, oppoſition, or a deſign which is contrary to 
that of another. In painting, -a contraſt, or ſitua- 
tion in which two things illuſtrate or ſet off each 
other. 1 


To COUNTERWO'RK, V. A. to endeavour 
to hinder another effect by acting ugainſt it. To 
counteract. * * * 3 

COUN T ESS, S. the wife of a count or earl. 

COO NTING-HO USE, 8. 4 place or room 
where traders ſettle, and poſt their books, or keep 
their accounts. 

COU'NTLESS, Adj. that which cannot be 
numbered or counted, | : 

COU'NTRY, S. a tract of land under one go- 
vernor, Figuratively, thoſe parts of the kingdom 
which are at a diſtance from cities or courts, The 
place of any perſon's birth, or dwelling. The inha- 
bitants of any kingdom. = 

COUNTRY, Adj. rude, unpolite, uncultivated, 
ruſtic, At a diſtance in ſituation, or-oppoſition in 
principles, to the court, Figuratively, rude, un- 
taught, ignorant. Country- dance, ſeems to be de- 
rived from the French, centre-dance, which ſignifies 
that the partners ſtand oppoſite to each other; but 
not from its being a manner of dancing peculiar to 
the country. 3 

COU'NTRYMAN, S. one born in the ſame - 
kingdom or ſhire with another. Figuratively, a per- 
ſon bred at a diſtance from cities or courts; of ruſtic 
behaviour, and uncultivated underſtanding. A far- 
mer, or huſbandman. 8 3 

COUNTY, S. (comtz, Fr.) a ſhire, or portion of 
the realm into which the kingdom is divided. Eng- 
land, for its better government, and the more eaſy 
adminiſtration of juſtice, is divided into fifty-two 
counties, eachof which ĩs ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, 
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wapentakes, and hundreds; and theſe again into | 
tythings. For the execution of the laws in the ſe- 

veral counties, excepting Cumberland, Weſtmore- | 
land, and Durham, every Michaelmas term. officers | 
are appointed, called” ſheriffs ; other officers of the 
ſeveral counties are lord-licutenants, cuftodes rotu- | 
Jorum, juſtices of the peace, bailiffs, high- conſtables, 

coroners, clerks of the market, &c. Of the fifty- 
two counties in Englandand Wales, four are termed | 
counties-palatine, . viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Dur- 
ham, and Ely: theſe counties are reckoned among 
the ſuperior courts, and are privileged as to pleas; 


ſo that no inhabitant of ſuch counties ſhall be com- 


pelled by any. writ to appear, or anſwer the ſame, 
except for error, and in caſes of treaſon, & . The 
counties-palatine of Durham and Cheſter are by pre- 
ſcription, where the king's wits ought not to come, 
but under the ſeal of the cqunties-palatine, unleſs it 
be a writ of proclamation- There is à court of 
chancery in the counties-palatine of Lancaſter and 
Durbam, over which there are chancellors. An earl- 
dom; A count, or earl. The gallant, young and 
noble gentleman, the county Paris. SHAK. Obſo- 
lete in the laſt ſenſe. OBS 30 i ien +; 277 
COU'PEE, S. (Fr.) in dancing, a motion made 
with the leg forwards, while the other is a little bent 
and ſuſpended from the ground. . 
CO UPLE, S. (pronounced cupple of couple, Fr.) 
a chain, or band which holds dogs together. Two. 
A pair. Figuratively, a male and female joined in 
marriage. Eat 215 2 2XETADBL) 
To COUPLE, V. A. (copuls, Lat.) to chain or 
faſten two or more dogs together. Figuratively, to 
= two or more things of the ſame kind together, 
o join two perſons together in marriage. It has 
with before the thing joined to another. Neuter]y, 
to join in embraces ; or copulate. © | 3 
. CO'UPLET, S. (Fr.) two verſes rhiming toge- 
ther. Figuratively, a pair. E'er that her golding 
sovplets are diſcloſed,” . $* 35: 
CO'URAGE, S. (Fr. pronounced currage) a 
' manly braveneſs of mind which enables a perſon. to 
run any riſks, undergo any difficulties, and confront 


any dangers, ariſing from a ſenſe of duty, and a fear 
COURA'GEOUS, Adj. (courageux, Fr.) 


of offending him that made us. my 
ot reſo- 


lutely bold, and undertaking any enterprize, though 
3 with dangers and ſurrounded with difli- 
culties, . 
_ COURA*'GEOUSLY, Adv. in a manner free 
2 fear, and reſolutely oppoſing difficulties and 
angers. : | 5 
_ COUR'ANT, COURANTO, S. (courante, Fr.) 
a dance conſiſting of a nimble and quick motion. 
Any thing which is ſpread or publiſhed quickly; 
hence courant has been uſed for the title of a news 


Paper. i 5 
COURIER, S. (courir, Fr. to run) a meſſen- 


Mords of courſe, ſignify thoſe that 
| plimental, without any intention or idea in the mind 


.- CO'URSE, S. (the « is dropped and the e pro. 
nounced like that in pore) a race. Figuratively, the 
place where races are run. A turn, or order of ſuc. 
ceflion uſed with in or hy. ** Every one in his courſe.” 
« At moſt by three, and that hy courſe,” 1 Cor, xiv, 
27. A methodical procedure; a ſeries wherein the 
ſeveral parts have a mutual dependance on each 
other, and compriſe the whole of any ſcience or 
ſyſtem. ,** A courſe of philoſooby, chemiſtry, Kc.“ 
A method or: manner of action or proceeding, Me- 
thod of life, or train of action. Natural inclination, 
A ſeries or conſequence. In cookery, a number of 
diſhes ſet at one time on a table. In architeRure, a 
continued range of ſtones, level or of the ſame 
height, throughout the whole length of a building, 


dC. th. th. Ah. Md. Mae i. tit. Ad 


without any interruption or aperture. In fea affairs, 


the tract or line in which a ſhip ſails; in, the plural 
the ſails by which ſhe is enabled to krep on her courſe, 
are merely come 


of the pet ſon making uſe of them. : 
10 LRS E, V. A. to hunt; ta purſue game 
with greyhounds. To purſue with dogs that hunt 
in view. To exerciſe in running, tor galloping, 


Neuterly, to run, to paſs, or. make itſelf a paſſage; 
to rove. | . «| 


T2205 


. COU'RSER, S. 4 ſwift horſe. One who hunts 
ne wo ar 10 od a0) 7 

COURT; $. (the u is dropped, and the o pro- 
nounced like o in pere, cour, Fr.) the place where a 
prince reſides. A hall or apartment, wherein juſtice 
is adminiſtered, ,, An open ſpace before a houſe. A 
ſmall place encloſed with buildings, excepting an 


avenue which leads to it, and having no paſſage at 


the other end. Figuratively, the retinue or perſons 
which attend on a prince in his E Any juriſ- 
dition, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical. Joined to 
mate; the art of pleaſing or infinyajing one's ſelf 
into the favour of another, 1 
To COU RT, V. A. to woe, to; endeavour to 
engage the affections of a woman, with a view of 
marriage. Figuratively, to ſollicit, to ſeek after with 
eagerneſs, Lo flatter, To endeavour to pleaſe, 
or to inſinuate one's ſelf into the good graces of 
another. . r 
COUR'TEOUS,. Adj. (courteis, Fr.) affable, 
polite, full of reſpect and civilit ., 
COUR'TEOUSLY, Adv. in a reſpeQful, civil, 
_ COUR'TEQUSNESS, S. civility, affability. 
COUR'TESAN, COUR'TEZAN, S. (courti- 


ſane, Fr.) an unchaſte woman ;. a proſtitute, | | 
_ COUR'TESY, 8, (courtoifie, Fr,) a genteel, af 


| complaiſant manper. 


fable, and polite addreſs, whereby a perſgn engages 
efteem and Qion, An act 1 civ:lity, 
or refpect. Figuratively, the method in which w 
men ſhew their reſpect of ceremony, 7. e. by bending 
the knees and ſinking the body. In law, a tenute, 


ger ſent in haſte with diſpatches relating to the ſtate. 


An expreſs, 


not of right, but purely by the favour; and gout 
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nature of others. e England, is applied to, 
a right which a perſon has to an inheritance, who 
marries an heireſs, that has a child by him, after both 
ſhe and the ell ire . 
To COUR'TESY, V. N. (pronounced curtſey) 
to ſink the body by bending the knees, applied to the 
method uſed by the fair ſex, to ſhew their reſpect 
and breeding 2 „ 
COUR'TIER, S. one who frequents the courts. 
of princes, One who eſpouſes the meaſures of the 
court, in oppoſition to thoſe of the country. One 


who ſolicits and endeavours: to engage the affec- | 
| ſubmitting to the familiarities of a lover, or teſtify - 


tions or eſteem of another. 


COU'RTLIKE, Adj, elegant; ;polite ; reſem- I 


bling the court, EE 3 
COU'RTLINESS; S. elegance of manners, ci- 
vilty of. behaviour, and politenefs of addreſs, 
CO'URTLY, Adj. relating , to, . favouting,, or 
flattering the court. Excuſe ſome: courtly ſtrains.” | 


Pore, Adverbially, in the manner of courtiers; | 


elegantly. fe I RE ; e 
COU'RTSHIP:'S: the act of endeavouring to gain 
the favour of a ſuperior, or 8 of a wo- 


man. Civility, eſegance of 
obſolete. e eee | 
\- CO'USIN, S. (pronounced cvzen, couſin, Fr.) 


a title ot relation, applied to thoſe 'who are born of |* 


two ſiſters, or two brothers. Figuratively, a title 
given by che king to a nobleman, eſpecially to ſuch as 
form the privy council. % 
CO W, 8. (formerly tine or: keen in the plural, 
but now cows, of cu, Sax.) the female of the large or 
black cattle, whoſe milk is uſed for food, as Jikewiſe 


for making butter or · cheeſe; its young are called 


| calves; the male a bull, and its fleſh, when killed, beef. 
To CO W, V. A. (by contraction from cotuard) 
to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjection, ſo as to render 


ddrefs ; a. ſenſe now : 


a. perſon timorous and unable to undertake any bold 
and generous action. | „„ 
CO WARP, S. (couard, Fr. cobarde or cavarde, 
Span.) a perſon who. is vitiouſly timorous or afraid of 
oppoſing any danger; a word of groue reproach. Ad- 
jectively, timorous to a-reproachfal exceſs. : 
CO' WARDICE, S. an exceſſive timorouſneſs, 
which.rcenders a perfon the contempt of his adverſa- ; 
ries, and the ſcorn of his friends, „ 
CO WARDLINESS, S. the quality of acting 
like a coward, or a perſon void of courage. 
CO'WARDLY, in the manner of a perſon, who 
is afraid to ſhew reſentment, or-oppoſe an enemy. 


- 


CO'WARDSHIP, S. the qualities or character of 


a coward, For his coardſbip, alk Fabian.“ SHAK, . 
Not in uſe. i d „„ We Ent 
CO WISH, Adj - timorous, fearful to a vice. 
CO'WL, S. (cugle, Sax.) a kind of veil worn by 
monks, A veſſel in which water is carried on a pole 
between two. | | | 
 CO'WSLIP, S. (cuſtippe, Sax.) in botany, a. 
ſmall yellow flower, a ſpecies of the primroſe. 


tive, and me for the ſuperlative. _ 


CO'XCOMB, S. (corrupted from cock's-comb) the 


* 


red dentellated, or ſawed ſubſtance on. the. top FI 


bling a coxcomb, uſually worn by licenſed ' fools, on 


cock's head, F iguratively, 'a picce of cloth. reſem- - 


| their caps. Thou muſt needs wear my #xcomb.” 


' SHAK, The top of the head. She rapt them 


o'th* coxcombs with a ſtick.“ SHax, An ignorant 


pretender to knowledge and polite accompliſhments. 


 COXCO'MICAL,' Adj. foppiſſi, conceited, af- - 


fecting an appearance of learning and politeneſs, in- 
cluding the idea of vanity. By Johnſon cenſured as 
'a low word, and unworthy of uſe. | | 


CO'Y, Adj. (coi, Fr.) modeſt; - reſtived; not 


ing any approbation of his advances, . ' 


approbation of the familiarities of a 


4 deſcend with reluctance... | 
_ ' CO'YEY, Adv. with reſerve; with zinwillingneſs - - 
to admit any-advances of a lover. DARE 
CO'YNESS, S. reſerve, Unwillingneſs. to ad- 


mit the advances, or familiarities of a lover. | 
CO'YSTREL, S. a degenerate kind of hawk. 
CO'Z, S. a familiar word, contracted from couſin. 
To CO'ZEN, V. A: (pronounced cuxen) to im- 


trick, or defraud. | 
CO'ZENAGE, S. the act of impoſing upon -a 


perſon by. falſe appearances, . in order to .deprive 


o COYY, V. N. to behave with reſerve and diſ- 
lover, . To con- . 


- 


poſe on a perſon. by feigned . appearances z to cheat, 


him of. his. property. A fraud, impoſture, trick, or 


cheat. 


CO ZENER, 8. one who cheats or defrauds an- | 


other by means 
pearances. . 


CRA'B,' S. (crabba, Sax.) 2 roundiſh, flat, ſea 
ſhell-fiſh ; they every year diveſt themſelves of their 


of -ſpecious.. pretences, or falſe ap- 


- 


ſhell, and repair that loſs by means of a juice, with 


which they cover their bodies. A wild, ſour, ſmall 
apple; or the tree that bears it, Figuratively, a croſs, 
ſour, moroſe perſon., A wooden engine with three 


zodiac. See CANCER. 


|- CRA'BBED,' Adj. applied to the temper and be- 


** 


claws uſed in launching ſhips, or heaving them into 
the docks. - In aſtronomy, one of the ſigns of the 


haviour of a perſon, ſour, moroſe, void of affability. 


Figuratively, diſagreeable or unpleaſing. Three 
crabbed months.” SHAK. Applied to writings, not 


eaſy to be underſtood; difficult, or perp _ | 
"Ye 


<< 'Whate'er the crabbed/t author hath.” Hupis.. 


is now compared by prefixing mare for. the compara- 
CRA'BBEDLY, Adv. in a 


peeviſh, moroſe, ſour, 
and unſociable manner. | 


CRAB'BEDNESS; S: applied to the taſte, four, . 


or reſembling that of a crab. Applied to the looks, 
croſſneſs; applied to behaviour, moroſeneſs; and ap- 


ſtood. 
 CRAB'S-EYES, 8 


plied to writings, difficulty, or hardneſs to be under- 
in pharmacy and natural 
. whitiſh ſubſtances, from the .ze of a pea to 
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1 that of a horſe-bean, rounded on one fide and de- 
i "preſſed 6h'the other, whereby they reſemble the figure 
of an eye, and thence "derive their name. They are 
found ih two ſeparate bags on each ſide of the ſto- 
mach of the crawfiſh, and are alkaline, abſorbent, 
rand in ſome degree diuretic. 3! He | 
CRACK, S. fcrac, Fr.) à ſudden burſting, by 
Which the parts of a thing are ſeparated from each | 


made by a thing in burſting or falling. A ſound made 
*by a ſudden and quick blow. A Haw. Madneſs. 
A mad perſon. An immodeſt woman. A boaſt, or 
ſomething beyond the truth. A boaſter, or one that 
brags, in low and familiar diſcourſe. 1 
8 To CRA'CK, V. A. (#raecken, Belg.) to break 
:into+chinks. To break or ſplit, To deſtroy by 
breaking. To make a flaw in a thing. To turn 
"Bo mad. Neuterly, to burſt, to ſplit, to open in chinks, 
"To fall or run to ruin. To make a loud noiſe by 


with of: | | x1 
* *CRA'CK-BRAINED, Adj. one who is diſordered 
In his intellects, or ma. 1 
To CRRAC RLE, V. N. to make a low and fre- 
. noiſe, reſembling chat of a bay leaf when 
burnt. 3 
CRACK NEL, S. a hard brittle cake. 
CRADLE, S. (eradel, Sax.) a ſmall moveable 
'bedſtead for children, made of wieker- work, and 
Rtted with pieces of wood underneath, which make 
theſſegment of a circle, by which means it is rocked 
to and fro. Figuratively, infancy, In ſurgery, a 
- | Kindof caſe reſembling -a cradle, in which a limb is 
laid, that has been lately ſet. In ſhip building, a 
frame of timber raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip, 
by the bulge, ſerving to launch her with greater eaſe 
r ET coco: | 
To CRADLE, V. A. to lay or rock in a cradle. 
Figuratively, to lay or compoſe, *©* 'Crudled in a 
A E | 1 ; 
CRA'FT, S. (creft, Sax.) a trade or mechanic 
employ. Figuratively, the carrying on and perfect- 
ing · any deſign without the knowledge of thoſe whom 
it concerns, A kind of low cunning, whereby one 


;perſon'out-wits or over-reaches another. | 
" "CRA'FTILY, Adv. cunningly; in a manner 
which includes in it more art than honeſty. 
RR FTINESS, S. cunning ; or the practice of 
ſuch artifices as may ſecure a perſon's deſigns and 
hinder · them from obſtruction even from thoſe who 
are like to be injured by them. 1 
CRAF AN, 8. an artificer, tradeſman, ma- 
nuf cturer, or mechanic. FIR 8 
CRAFT V, Adj. cunning, full of art, whereby 
a perſon . over- reaches another, or carries on a deſign. 
againſt him without his diſcovery; it includes the 
: idea of ſelfiſhneſs, and ſometimes diſhoneſty, — | 
CR, S., (traegbe, Belg.) a neck, or the _— 


42 * 


other. Figuratively, the chink, or chaſm made by | 
the ſeparation of ok once a thing. The ſound, 


— 
— 


end of the neck, applied to the joint of a butcher 
meat, 5 b. U of 7 567 „ 
7 CEXG, 8. Toa: Bri) 4th 7 
The ru ged parts e 3 ; of [ 8 
CRA'GGED, Adj. full of ruggedneſſes, or 
uneven parts. 3 98 2 
CRAGGEDPNESS, S. the quality of abound. 
ing in inequalities, or ruggedneſss. 
CRA'GGINESS, S., the ſtate of being craggy, 
_ CRA'GGY, Adj. uneven, broken, rugged, 
| To'CRA'M, V. A. to ſtuff by force, or to force 
more into a thing than it can conveniently. contain. 
To fill with more food than a perſon can conve- 
niently eat. To thruſt down by force, applied to 
the method uſed to feed and fatten turkies. To 
thraſt in by force. Neuterly, to eat more than a 
perſon can bear. F 
CRA MBO, S. (a cant word) a play in which 
one perſon is obliged to find a rhime to a word given 


| | him by another. 
— burſting, or from a ſudden blow. To boaſt, uſed . 


CRA MP, S. (krampe, Dan.) in medicine, a 


convulſive or involuntary contraction of the muſ- 
| cular part of the body, attended with great pain. 
Figuratively, any reſtraint which hinders a perſon 


from exerting either the faculties of his mind, or the 


1 ſtrength of his body. A piece of iron bent at both 
ends, by which two ſubſtances are held together. 


 CRA'MP, Adj. attended with difficulties, not 
eaſy to be underſtood. A low term. 

To CRAMP, V. A. to contract the muſculous 
parts, and thereby oecaſion great pain. Figuratively, 


to teſtrain, confine, obſtruct, or hinder. To faſten 


* 


together with cramping irons. _ 2 | 
CRA'MP-FISH, S8. in natural hiſtory, the tor» 
pedo, a fiſh which not only benumbs' the hands of 


thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe affects them in the 


ö ſame manner, when they take it with a line and 
J fiſhing rod. This phænomenon may be, perhaps, 
naccounted for from the principles of electricity. 


CRAN/BROOK, S. a market-towu of Kent, 


] with a market on Saturday, noted as one of the 


firſt places where the cloth manufacture was ſet up 
in England, fifteen miles from Maidſtone. Its an- 
nual fairs are on May 30, and September 29, for 
cattle and horſes. 75 Verf 
CRA NE AGE, S. a liberty of making. uſe of a 
crane, to draw up wares from veſſels, in any creek or 
ſhore.. Likewiſe the money paid for the uſe of a crane. 
CRA'NE, S.  (crene, cran, Sax.) in natural 
hiſtory, a bird with long feet, à long neck, and 


long beak, preying on fiſh, An engine, fitted with 


ropes and pulleys, uſed to unload ſhips and-carts. 
Vulgarly, a ſiphon; or inſtrument ufed to draw li- 
quor out of bottles or caſks. _ FE is 

. CRA'NIUM, S. (Lat. from apuwio, Gr.) in ang. 
tomy, an aſſemblage of bones, which involve and 


include the cerebellum and brain, commonly called 


the ſkull, Its figure is round, by which means it is 
both liable to bear blows with leſs injury, and, to 
- I | con- 


* 


\ 


8 — it. 


Cl & 24 


— 


he - 


contain 
hind, is flatted on the two ſides, which form the 


temples, which contributes to the. enlarging both the 
| the executors of his will, and one of the regents of 


ſight and hearing. | | 
CRA'NK, S. (#rank, Belg.) the end of an iron 
axis turned ſquare down, and turned again ſquare to 
the firſt turning down, ſo that on the laſt turning 
down a leather thong is flipt to tread the treddle 
wheel about; or, it is a contrivance of a ſquare form 
projecting out from an axis or ſpindle, ſerving by its 


rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons of an engine for 


raiſing water. Any binding or winding paſſage. 
Figuratively, any pleaſing conceit or pun formed by 
wreſting a word from its original ſignification. 

C RANK, Adj. healthy, ſprightly. Seldom uſed, 
In ſea language, it is applied to a ſhip, which is 
ſaid to be crank/ided, when ſhe cannot bear her ſails, 
or but ſmall ſail without danger of overſetting, and 
to be crank by the ground, when her floor or bottom 
is ſo narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought on ground 
without danger. r . 

To CRA'NK LE; V. N. to run in and out; to 
run in mazes, meanders. or windings, ** See how 
the river comes crankling in.” SHAK, Seldom uſed. 
Actively, to break into windings. ** Old Vaga's 


ſtream, cranking her banks,” Püilirs. Seldom . 


uſed. ö 
CRA'NEKLES, S. an.unequal ſurface; angles 
formed by the windings of a ſtream, | 
CRAN'MER, (THomas) archbiſhop; of Can- 
terbury, way born at Aſlaton in the county of Not- 
tingham, educated at Cambridge, and took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity in 1523. Pleading for 
king Henry's divorce from Catharine of Spain, he 


ſo pleaſed the king that he was made archdeacon of 


2 nton, and afterwards ſent ambaſſador into F ANCE, 
taly, and Germany, and in 1533 he was made 
archbiſhop of — He Dis himſelf a 
zealous promoter of the reformation, and procured 
the convocation to petition the king that the Bible 
might be tranſlated into Engliſh 3 encouraged the 
printing and publication of it. He next forwarded 
the Aillolution of the monaſteries, which was one 


- 
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the mam in its inſide. It advances out be- 


tion. 


nious manner. 


king protected him, and gave him his ring, as 2 
token that he took the affair into his own hands. 
On king Henty's deceaſe, he was appointed one of 


the kingdom: and on the aoth of February, 1545-6, 
he crowned king Edward VI. to whom he had been 
_ as he was alſo to the lady Elizabeth, 

e ſtill continued labouring for the reformation 
of religion: In 1550 a review was made of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which by his care had 


been drawn up, and ſeveral things were amend- 


ed that were thought to ſavour too much of ſuper- 
ſtition ; and in 1552 he had a ſhare in compiling the 
articles of religion. In 1553 he oppoſed the new 
ſettlement of the crown upon the lady Jane Grey; 
but upon king Edward VIth's deceaſe, appeared for 
that lady, _— Mary's acceſſion to the throne 
put a period to his happineſs; he was preſently after 
committed to the Tower, and condemned for high 
treaſon, of which he was however pardoned, Tn 
1554 he, with Ridley and Latimer, were removed 
to Oxford in order for a public diſputation with the 
papiſts, which was held with, great noiſe and tri- 
umph on the fide of the latter, and with as much 
gravity, learning, and modeſty on the fide of the 


proteſtant biſhops: two days after Cranmer and the | 


two others were condemned as heretics ; but this 
ſentence being void in law, the pope's authority not 
being yet re-eſtabliſhed in England, a, new com- 
miſlion was ſent. from Rome for his trial and convic- 
Accordingly on the 12th, of September 1555s 
he appeared before the commiſſioners at St, Mary's 
church, Oxon, where he was accuſed of blaſphemy, 
perjury, incontinency, and hereſy, againſt all which 
he vindicated himſelf; and at laſt was cited to ap- 


- pear at Rome within eighty days to anſwer in per- 


ſon ; but being cloſely confined, the pope. ſent. his 
letters, in which, he declared him contumacious fo 
not appearing at Rome within the limited time, wich 
orders that he ſhould be degraded .and deprived, 
which was accordingly done in the moſt. ignomi- 
At laſt, however, Cranmer's, cou- 
rage, wiſdom, and fortitude forſook him; he had 


the weakneſs to recant, and renounce. the proteſtant 


religion; but notwithſtanding this, the mercileſs 
queen reſolved to glut her revenge by committing 
him to the flames; which cruel ſentence was ac- 


cordingly executed on the 21ſt day of March 1556, 


when repenting of his cowardice and inſincerity, he 


ſtretched out his right hand into the flame, and 


held it there unmoved (except that once he wiped 


his face with it) till it was conſumed, crying with a2 


loud voice, This is the hand that wrote it. This 


hand hath offepded; and often repeating, * This 
- unworthy right band.“ At laſt the fire, blazing up, 


l. the 


he ſoon, expired, never ſtirring or crying out 


while, only keeping his eyes fixed towards heaven, 
and repeating more than once, Lord Jeſus, receive 
my ſpuit.“ Thus died | 


this great reformer, in the 
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fixty-ſeventh year of his age. A perſon remarkable 
for his charity and munificence to the indigent; for 
his. humility and affability, his wiſdom and love of 
truth, | | 
CRA'NNIED, Adj. full of holes or chinks. 
CRA'NNY, S. (creneau, Fr.) a chink, cleft, 
or a narrow hole made in a rock or ſolid body. 
CRA'PE, S. (crepa, low Lat.) a light tranſpa - 
rent manuſacture reſembling gauze, made of raw 
filk gummed and twiſted in the mill, wove without 
croſſing, and much uſed in mourning. 
CRA'PULENCE, S. (crapula, Lat.) drunken- 
neſs, or the diſorder of the head, occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive drinking. | Es 
CRA'PULOUS, Adj. (crapuleſus, Lat.) drunk; 
ſick, or diſordered in the head by exceflive drinking. 
To CRA'SH, V. N. to make a loud noiſe, ap- 
plied to that which is occaſioned by the fall of ſeve- 
ral things at once. Actively, to break or bruiſe by 
means of force, Figuratively,' to drink, applied to 
liquor. I pray you come and craſh a cup of wine.“ 
SHAK. HWHarburien reads cruſh; Sir Thomas Hanmer 
obſerves, that craſb is the right word, and ſignifies 
to be merry, the ſubſtantive craſþ being fill uſed in 
ſome countries for a merry bout ; but if craſh, ac- 
cording to Hanmer, ſignifies by itſelf to be merry, 
what muſt be done with the remaining part of the 
ſentence ? This difficulty has induced Johnſon to 
—— crack as the true reading; to crack a bottle, 
ing a common phraſe. But as in merry bouts it 
is common to make a craſh by every one of the 
company's claſhing the glaſſes together, there ſeems 
no neceſſity of altering the reading, as it is very 
expreſſive of the noiſe made by ſuch a circum- 
tance. - . ef 


CRASH, S. a loud, ſudden, mixed ſound, occa- | 
 Hooned by ſeveral things falling, or being daſhed to- 


ther. | 
S CRA'SIS, 8. (Lat.) conſtitution, or the habit 
of body formed by a due temperature of the humours 
of the body. 


, 


Health. 75 


CRA'SS, S. (craſſus, Lat.) thick, groſs, not 


eafily :unning, applied to fluids, 

CRA'SSITUDE, S. (crefſituds, Lat.) the ſtate 
of a fluid, which enables it to ſupport ſolid things 
without ſinking. Groſſneſs. : 


- CRASTINA'TION, S. (croftine, Lat.) the de- 


| 4aying a thing, which ought to be done immediately, 


to another time. 


CRA'VAT, S. a cloth worn round the neck. | 


A neckcloth. | | | 
To CRA'VE, (traſian, Sax.) to aſk a thing with 
earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. ' Figuratively, to aſk in- 


 ceffantly, or wiſh for without being ſatisfied. To 


requite as veceſſary; to call for or claim, applied 
to things. Uſed with for before the thing required, 


Once one may crave for love.“ SHAK. 


'  CRA'VEN, S. a gock that is conquered, and 
void of courage. No cock of mine, you crow 


4 


4 
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too like a craven.” SHAK, Figuratively, a coward, 
or one afraid to encounter any danger. | 


k To CRA'VEN, V. A. to render inactive by 
fear. 135 


To CRAUꝰ NCH, V. A. ntſen, Belg.) to 
cruſh in the mouth. Uſed 1 , A. 

CRA'W, S. (4raeghe, Belg.) the crop or firſt 
ſtomach of birds, made by the infinitely wiſe archi- 
tet of the world to ſupply the want of teeth and 
maſtication in birds. | | 

CRA'WFISH, S. (ſometimes written crayſſſb, 
from ecreviſe, Fr. kreeft, Belg.) in natural hiſtory, 
a ſmall freſh-water fiſh in the form of a lobſter, 
They ſhed their ſhells every year, which being never 
found, are ſuppoſed by Derham to crumble away ; 
in order to ſupply the want of this natural armour, 
they moiſten their bodies with a liquor which har- 
dens by degrees, and becomes a ſhell. At the time 
of their moulting, two ſtones are found included in 
bags, one on each ſide of their ſtomachs ; impro- 
perly termed crabs-eyes by apothecaries : As theſe 
ſtones decreaſe in proportion to the perfection of the 
new ſhell, and diſappear when it is perfectly formed, 
they are ſuppoſed to contain the liquor, which they 
employ to repair their ſhells. 5 

To CRA “WL, V. A. (#rilen, Belg.) to move 
with a ſlow motion along the ground, like a worm. 
Figuratively, to move ſlowly, occaſioned by weak- 
neſs. To move in an abject poſture, hated and 


deſpiſed by all; alluding to the ſerpent at the fall, 


which was condemned to crawl with his belly on the 
ground, by way of puniſhment, EONS 
CRAW LER, S. an animal, which moves with 
its belly on the ground. Any animal moving with 
a ſlow or dreeping motion. 5 
CRA “Y FISH, 8. ſee CrRawFisn, | | 
CRA'YON, (Fr.) any colour formed into a roll 


or pencil with which pictures or portraits are drawn 


or coloured. Figuratively, any deſign or portrait 
formed with crayons. pn, 8 0 | 
TO CRA'ZE, V. A. (ecraſer, Fr.) to break, 
Figuratively, to cruſh or weaken a claim, or argu- 
ment. To powder. The crazing mill bruiſeth 
it to a fine ſand.” CARRW. To diforder the ſenſes 
or brain of a perſon. To make a perſon mad. 
CRA'ZEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 
broken. Weakneſs, Madneſs, applied to the under- 
ſtanding. 1 a ä 
 CRA'ZINESS, S. the ſtate of being mad, 
Weakneſs, owing to brokenneſs. | | 
CRA'ZY, S. (ecraſe, Fr.) broken. Figuratively, 
weak with age; decrepit ;' feeble, Diſordered in 
mind, lunatic, or mad. | 
To CRE'AK, V. N. (corrupted from crack) to 
make a harſh, ſhrill, and diſagreeable noiſe, like 
that of a ruſty hinge; applied both to things and 
animals. en 
"CREAM, S. (creme, Fr. cremor, Lat.) the thick 
fat or unctuous ſubſtance which riſes es: | 


. 


— 


CRE 
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* milk when it has ſtood ſome time, uſed in 
making butter. Figuratively, the beſt, eſſential, 


ſt valuable part of any thing: The cream C 
why” . . + - credit, aſſent, or belief. 


of A jeſt.” 1 


To CREAM, V. N. to riſe in cream. F igu- 


ratively, to look pale like crem. Whoſe viſages 
do cream and mantle.” SHAK, Actively, to ſkim 
off the cream of milk, Figuratively, to take or 
collect the flower, beſt part, or quinteſſence of a 


thing. 7 
CREA'M-F ACED, Adj. pale with fear, 
CREA'MY, Adj. abounding with, or of the 
nature of cream. 3 | 
CREASE, S. a mark made in a thing by fold- 


ing or doubling it. ' 


To CRE ASE, V. A. te make a mark in any 


thing by folding or doubliang it. 


To CREATE, V. A. (creatum, Lat.) to form 
aut of nothing. Figuratively, to cauſe or produce. 


To occaſion, To confer an honour or dignity. 1 
create you companions.” SHAK. In law, to give a 
thing new qualities; or put it into a new ſlate, 
« Power to create a manor,” Davies. 


CREA'TION, S.. the act of forming or giving 
exiſtence; in its ſtrict ſenſe, it implies the giving 


exiſtence to a thing which had no pre- exiſtent mat- 


ter. The creation of the world was-4004. years be- 
fore Chriſt, Figuratively, the act of conferring titles 
and dignity. The creation of a knight or peer.“ 


The things created, the univerſe. 


CREATIVE, Adj. having the power to form 
Exerting the act or power of |. 


out of nothing... 
creation. 


CREA'TOR, S. (Lat.) the being that beſtows | 


- Exiſtence, or forms without any preceding matter. 

CREA'TURE, S. (pronounced creeture) a being 
which owes its exiſtence to ſomeihing elſe. Figu- 
ratively, uſed for. one Who owes his fortune to, and 
is at the devotion of: another. 


CRE'DENCE, S. (Norm. Fr. credens, Lat.) be- 


lief, credit, the act of the mind, whereby it aſſents 
to the truth of a perſon's preteuſions, and places con- 
tdence in his claim. to afſent, Figuratively, that 


which gives a perſon right to belief or credit. ** Let- | 
| l have any thing on truſt. One to whom a debt is 


ters of credence.” : 3 ae 
CREDE'N DA, S. (Lat.) things or articles which 


it is neceſſary to believe; thoſe propoſitions or atticles 


which are merely. the objects of faith, oppoſed to 
agenda, or practical duties. 
CREDENT, Adj. (credens, Lat.) of too eaſy an 


aſſent; believing ; claiming credit; not to be diſ- 


** My authority bears a credent bulk,“ 


puted. 


SHAK, Not in uſe. | 


CREDE/NTIAL, 8. (credens, Lat.) that which 
. EiVesa right to belief and credit. That which war- 
7ants a perſon's aſſuming any authority, and claims 


the reſpect due to one of that character. 
CREDIBULITY, S. the claim which a thing 


lay haye to be afſented to or believed. The quality 


12 


Own. n , 
wherein all things which are delivered are entered; 


or evidence. which renders a thing fit to be. afſented 
to; probability. 
CRE'DIBLE, Adj. (credib:tis, Lat.) worthy of 


CRE'DIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as may- 
e to: in ſuch a manner as to claim 

ief. | 3 
CRE DIT, S. (Fr. from cred, Lat. to believe or 
aſſent to) belief of a thing as a truth. Figuratively, 
honour, eſteem, teſtimony, or reputation for honeſty. 
The lending and expectation of money lent within 
ſome limited time. The faith repoſed in the go- 


| vernment by lending money at intereſt, which may 


be tranferred, though not redeemable, or is promiſed: 
to be repaid at a certain time. In commerce, it ſig- 
nifies ſomething ſold upon truſt, and the credit of a 
perſon's accounts, that on which his payments, . 


whether in caſh, or other commodities, are regiſ- 


tered, 

To CREDIT, V. A (crede, Lat.) to believe or 
aſſent to what a perſon ſays as truth, Figuratively, , 
to reflect honour on a perſon or thing. To truſt or 


confide in one. To let a perſon have goods on 


truſt. In commerce, to diſcharge a debt, by enter- 
ing an article on the credit ſide of an account, 

CRE'DITABLE, Adj. that which may engage 
confidence, or eſteem. In commerce, that which 
may procure truſt, Honourable, eſtimable, above - 
contempt, 


.. CRE'DITABLENESS, S. reputation. The 


being generally praiſed and eſteemed. 
CRE DITABLVY, Adv. in ſuch: a manner as to 
keep one's reputation, or avoid diſgrace. . 
CRE! DIT ON, S. a. market town of Devonſhire, . 
on the river Creden. Its old cathedral, having been 


the ſee of a biſhop before its tranſlation to Exeter, . + 


is ſtill. ſtanding. It has conſiderable woollen- manu- 
factures; but was almoſt totally deſtroyed by a fire in 


1743. The loſs was computed at fifty. thouſand 


pounds, for which collections were made. all. over 
England. Crediton is ſeated between two hills, of 
a rich ſoil, and is compoſed of two towns, the one 
being called Eaſt-town and the other Weſt, , 
CRE'/DITOR, S. (Lat.) one who lets another 


book keeping, that ſide of an account 


in, the. caſh book it contains a perſon's pay- 


ments. 
- -CREDU'LITY, S. (credulite, Fr.) belief with- 
out examining into the truth of the thing aſſented to. 


Too great eaſineſs in believing... 
. CRE'DULOUS, Adj. (credulus, Lat.) aflenting 


to any thing propoſed. as an object of belief, without 
examining into its truth. | 


' CRE'DULOUSNESS; S. the quality, of be- 
lieving or aſſenting to things too eaſily ar without 
examination | 


CREED, a brief ſummary: of the principal art 


ticles ; 
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To move ſlowly, through feebleneſs. 


ter the manner of a reptile. 


Wards. 
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and political ſenſe. 5 
To CREEK, S. [crecra, Sax. Arete, Belg.) in 


and, à port or bay. A prominence, or jutting, in 
à winding co:ft, A narrow turning or winding. 
CREEKY, Adj. full of creeks and windings. 
To CRE'EP, V. N. (preter crept; creopan, Sen ) 
to move with the belly to the ground, applied to 
reptiles, or animals which have no legs, ſuch as 
worms, and ſerpents. Figuratively, to grow along 
the ground or upon ſupporters, applied to vegetables. 
To move un- 
perceived into any place. To come unexpected, or 
ſteal out of a place unperceived and unheard. To 


behave with adjectneſs, or meanneſs of ſpirit ;'to | p 


'fawn. 
" CRF'EPER, S. a'plant which runs along the 
_m_ or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome thing 
ſronger. An iron uſed to ſlide along a grate in 
'kitchens, A kind of patten or ctog worn by women 
in dirty weather. | 
CRE'EP-HOLE,'S. a hole or cavity into which 
an animal may retire to eſcape danger, Figuratively, 
an excuſe, ſubterfuge, or means deviſed to eſcape 
ſhame, or elude the force of a law. 
CREEP'INGLY, Adv. in a ſlow motion, Af- 


. 


| peographys a part of the fea which runs into the be 8 or creſt, 
ead. 


ornament. Any natural tuft on the head. Figu- 
ratively, pride. ſpirit, courage. | 

_ CRE'STED, Adj. (criſdatus, Lat.) adorned with 
aving a comb or tuft on the 


\CREST'FALLEN, Adj. diſpirited.; cowed.; 
ina ſtate of dejection, owing to ſome-ſudden acci. 
dent, or fear, | 5 | : | 
CRE'ST LESS, Adj. in heraldry, not honoured 
_ coat ar moury,; not of a noble or honourable 
family, : 
'CRETA'CEOUS, Adj. crata, Lit. abounding 
with, having the qualities of chalk, 5 org 
 CRE'VICE, S. (erevaſe, Fr.) a narrow open. ' 
ing made in a thing by its crackling, generally ap. 
plied to walls and wainſcots, - 17 
CREUSA, S. in fabulous hiſtory, daughter to 
Priam, king of Troy, was wife to /Eneas, with 
whom ſhe eſcaped at the burning of that city, but 
he loſt her as they were making way to embark, 
when ſhe was carried away by the goddeſs Cy. 
bele. 3 
CREW, 8. (laru, Perſ.) formerly a company 

met together tor any purpoſe. © A noble crew of 
lords and ladies.“ Fairy gueen. At preſent applied 


to a ſhip's company or uſed to ſignify a company of 


contemptible perſons, or ſuch as herd together with 
ſome bad deſign, A mob, a motley crew,” 
- CRE'W, the preter of CRow. 


CRE'MOR, S. (Lat.) a milky ſubſtance, or 
Nuid reſembling cream. Reduced into a chyle, or 
cremor.” RAY: F N | 

CRE'NA'TED, Adj. (from rrem, Lat.) in bo- 
'tany, notched, jagged, or, in Miller's phraſe, ſawed 
on the edges, N | | 

To CRE'PITATE, V. N. to make a ſmall crack- 
ling noiſe. þ 

_ CREPITA'TION, S. a ſmall crackling noiſe, 
 CREP'USCEEFE, S. (crepaſtulum, Lat.) in aſtro- 
nomy, the twilight. i es TR 

*CREP'USCULOUS, Adj. glimmering, of a 
middle ſtate between light and darkneſs, ** A cre- 
puſculous obſcurity.” GLarv. 'Seldom uſed. - 

CRE'SCENT, Adj. (cre/tens, Lat.) growing, 
inereaſing, in a'ſtate of increzſe. 

CRE/SCENT, S. the moon in her increaſing 
-Nate. -Incheraldry, a bearing in the form of a half 
moon, with the ends of the horns pointed up- 


CRES'CIVE, Adj. increaſing, growing, im- 


proving, Creſcive in his faculty.“ SHAK. Not | 
in uſe. | 


CRE'SS, S. a herb, uſed for ſallet, or eat raw, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts ; the garden cre/s, 
and the water creſt are the moſt known, 

CRE'ST, S. (crefte, Fr. criſta, Lat.) the plume 
of feathers or other ornament worn on the top of hel- 
mets. The comb of a cock, In heraldry, the up- 
per part of an armoury, or that part over the caſk 


ther ſeep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs. SHAK, The 


CRE'WEL,. S. (#ewel, Belg.) fine worſted, or 
arn twiſted and made up in a knot or ball. 
CRI'B, (trippe, Teut.) the rack, or paliſadoed 
frame in a ſtable, wherein hay is placed for the feed - 
ing of cattle, A manger. Figuratively, the tall 
of an ox. A ſmall habitation or hut. Why n. 


cards which each party lay out of their hands, and 
are reckoned for the benefit of the dealer, at the 
ame of cribbage. _ bes Cre 
CRIB'/BAGE, S. a game at cards, wherein the 
players endeavour to make pairs, ſequents, pairs 
royal, and one and thirty in playing, and to hold in 
their hands as many fifteens, pairs, fluſhes, and ſe- 
quences as they cat, | 
CRI'BBLE, S. (crivello, Ital. cribrum, Lat.) a 
corn ſteve, | | 
CRIFCK, S. (cricco, Ital.) the noiſe made by a 
door when its hinges are ruſty, or want oiling. A 
painful ſtiffneſs in the neck. | | 
CRI'CKET, S. {(4rekel, Belg.) an inſect which 
frequents fire-places or ovens, and is remarkable for 
a continual chirping creaking noiſe. Alſo a game 
which is played at with a bat and ball. A low feat 
or gol; cf Nr e ee ee 
CRICKLADE, S. a borough of Wiltſhire, go 
verned by a bailiff. It ſends two members to par- 
liament, and lies at the junction of the rivulets 
'Churn' and Rhey with the I hames, where it begins 


vr helmet next to the mantle, which contains the 


to be navigable. It is twenty- nine miles e ef 
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of Oxford, and eighty-one weſt of London. Its 
weekly market is held on Saturday, and annual fairs, 
the ſecond Thurſday in April, for ſheep, cows, and 
calves ; and September twenty-one, for biring of ſer- 
vants and pedlar x. | | 
' CRUER, S. a perſon authoriſed to proclaim things 
that are loſt, or thoſe which are to be ſold. 
CRIME, S. (Fr. crimen, Lat.) a voluntary breach 
of any known law. An offene. x 
CRI MEFUL, Adj. faulty in a high degree; 
wrought againſt the remorſes of conſcience, and the 
knowledge of a law; contrary to duty or virtue. 
CRIVMELESS, Adj. void of crime or blame; 
innocent. 3 | 1 | 
_ CRUMINAL, Adj. (from criminis, genetive of 
crimen, Lat.) contrary to any known law. Figu- 
ratively, faulty, worthy of blame. Guilty ; ſubject 
to ſome puniſhment on account of the violation of a 
law. In law, that which is oppoſed to civil. A. 


criminal proſecution.” PER ET 
CRIMINAL, S. one who is accuſed of a volun- 
tary breach of a known law. A perſon who has 
knowingly and wilfully ated contrary to any law. 
CRI'MINALLY, Adv, in a manner inconſiſtent 


| with innocence. In a manner which implies guilt, 


2 


E CRIN'KLE, S. a wrinkle. | 


or the wilful breach of ſome law. In a manner 


which deſerves: blame or puniſhment. . _ PI. x4 
CRIMINA'TION, S. (criminatio, Lat.) the act 


of —_— a perſon of the breach of ſome law. 
CRI MINOUS, Adj. (criminoſus, Lat.) charge- | 


able with a wilful breach of any known law, in- 
cluding the idea of great perverſity andenormous guilt, 
CRUMINOUSNESS, S. enormity, or a great 
degree of guilt, or wickedneſs. _** I never could 
be convinced of any ſuch crimineuſneſs in him.“ K. 
CHARLES. | | | 
CRIMP, Adj. eaſily broken, crumbling with 
dryneſs ; eaſily reduced to powder. Figuratively, 
not conſiſtent; not of any force. The evidence 
is crimp ; the witneſſes ſwear backwards and for- 
wards.” SWIFT, A low word. . 15 
To CRUMPLE, V. A. to draw together in 
wrinkles, “ Crimpled them up.“ WIS EM. 
CRI MSON, S. (carmeſino, Span.) a deep red 
colour, mixed with an appearance of blue. Figu- 
ratively, in poetical language, uſed for a dark or any 
2 of a red. The virgin crimſen of modeſty,” 
RAK. 8 
To CRI MSON, V. 
red or crimſon, | | 
CRIU'NCUM, S. a cramp; or whimſy. _ 
 CRUNGE, S. a low bow, carrying with it the 
idea of fawning and mean ſervility. xy. 
To CRUNGE, V. A. (4riechen, Teut.) to form 


into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances. **. You'll 


* 


N $f LOI. ; : . REEL 
A. to dye, or colour with a 


lee him cringe his face.” SHak. Neuterly, to be- 


e in a mean, ſervilely complaiſant manner, in 


. 


order to gain a perſon's fayour, or avert his anger. 
o fav n. | | e 
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To CRIN'K LE, V. N. (#rinchelen, Belg.) to go 
in and out. To wrinkle, Actively, to draw 2 
thing into wrinkles; to make the ſurface of a thing 
uneven. | | 
.,. CRINO'SITY, S. the quality of abounding in 
hair. Hairyneſs. | | 
. CRIP/PLE, S. (crypel, Sax.) one who has not the 
uſe of his limbs, eſpecially bis legs. ö 
To CRIP“PLE, V. A. to make lame, or deprive 
a perſon of the uſe of bis limbs. 105 
CRl'SIS8, 8. (ee, Gr.) in medicine, a change 
in a diſorder, which either determines a patient's 


death or recovery. Figuratively, in politics, a pe- 


riod of time, wherein an undertaking is arrived at 
its greateſt height, Any particular period of time. 
. .CRVSP; Adj. (criſpus, Lat.) curled. © Criſp 
hai:ed.” HALE, Indented, winding. Leave your 
criſp channels.“ ShAK. Dry, | brittle, or eaſily 


broken. The wood or ſtring of the inſtrument 


is made more criſp.” BAC. | 

To CRUSP, V. A. (criſpo, Lat.) to curl; or 
form a thing into a ring. lo twiſt. Neuterly, to 
run in and out, to wind. ** The cri/ped brooks.” 
Par. Loſt. To make a thing eaſy to be broken by 
frying or drying it. 55 5 0 4/3 

CRISPA “TI ON, S. the act of curling, The 
ſtate of being curled. . 

CRI'SPNESS, S. the quality of a thing curled. 
Eaſineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſs. *In cook- 
ery, the brittleneſs of a thing owing to the hard in- 
cruſtation formed by a briſk . buy F* 5 

CRI SPV, Adj. curled; in cookery, brown and 
brittlle. 

CRITE'RION, S. (fe, from www, Gr.) a 
mark or ſtandard by which the goodneſs or badneſs of 
a thing may be meaſured and judge dg. 

CRI TIC, S. (ue, from ww, Gr.) a perſon 
formed by nature, and qualified by art, to point out. 
the perfection or imperfection of any of the produce 
tions in the arts or ſciences, One who is employed 
in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or defects of an author. 
Figuratively, a cenſurer, or perſon apt to find fault 
either with the writings or actions of another. 

CRI TIC, Adj. belonging te criticiſm, or the 
art of judging of the performances of an author. 

CRI TIC, S. (critique, Fr.) an examination, or 
comment on the works of an author, wherein both 
taſte and learning are uſed as guides. A eriticiſm. 
The art of criticiſm. EF 

To CRI TIC, V. N. to play the critic, to write 
remarks on the works of an author. | 
- CRI/TICAL, Adj. able to diſtinguiſh the beauti 
and defects of any production. Nice, exact, accu- 
rate. With all the judgment and care of a critic, 


- 


„% Virgil was ſo critical in the rites of religion.“ 
STILLINGF, After the manner of a critic, *accord-. 
ing to the rules of criticiſm. ** He wrote a critical 
| diſſertation on the ſhield bo Zneas,” Captious, in- 
"8 "= 


clined 


2» 


Clined to find fault; cenſorious. In medicine, and 
politics, that in which ſome criſis or important 
change happens. Critical days. In fo critical 
a juncture.“ SwiFT., . | ie bet 

CRITICALLY, Adv. in a critical manner; in 
ſuch a manner as to diſcovet beauties or defects; ex- 
actly; curiouſly, | 135 

| RUTICALNESS, S. exactneſs, nicety, ac- 
curacy. The act of exercifing the judgment in 
order to diſcern the faults or perfections of any pro- 
_ duction. | | V 

To CR TI CISE, V. N. to write remarks, or 
= out the beauties and defects of any production. 

iguratively, to find fault with, uſed with on or upon. 
To criticiſe on his expences.“ Locks. AQively, - 


open, and to gnaw its way out again through its en- 
trails, The crocodile is à native of the torrid zone 
frequenting ſalt water rivets, where it'lies concealed 
among the reeds or ruſhes, tilit finds an opportu- 
nity to ſeize men or other animals, which it drags 
into the water, always'taking this method of drown. 
ing them firſt, that it may afterwards devour them 
without reſiſtance: its general food however is fiſh, 
The Africans and Indians eat its fleſh, which is 
white, and of à kind of perfumed” flavour. In rhe. 
toric, the word is applied to a ſophiſtical and cap. 

tious kind of argument, ontrived to ſeduce and en- 
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 CRO'CODILINE, Adj. Ccrerodilinus, Lat.) like 


a crocodile, Captious, or enſnaring. 


to cenſure, blame, or find fault with, ' 
- CRI/TICISM, S. the art or ſtandard of judging. 
of the merits or demerits of any production. Figu- 
ratively, a remark or obſervation made by a critic, 
To CRO'AK, V. N. (crocare, Ital.) to make a 
hoarſe noiſe, applied to that made by a frog or raven. 
Figuratively, to covet, to crave, or make a difagree- 
able murmur. ©* The croakings: of their own 
bellies,” Locks, a "1 1 
CRO! AK, 6. the noiſe made by a frog, raven, 
or crow. C 
CRO CEO US, Adj. (crecens, Lat.) conſiſting 
of or reſembling ſaffron, yellow, or of a ſaffron 
colour. | $3 [EIS 499-4 Þ 
. CRO'*CK, S. (crec, Fr.) a cup or earthen veſſel, | 
A pot to boil victuals in. Figuratively, the ſmut. 
1 by rubbing the outſide of a pot againſt any 
t ing. 4 | 5 1 13 * 1 
CRO CK ERV, S. (4ruict, Belg ) earthen-Ware. 
CRO CODILE, S. (ovcodilus, Lat.) in natural 
hiſlory, an amphibious voracious animal, reſembling 
a lizard, covered with very hard ſcales, ſcarce vul- 
nerable, unleſs under the belly, having four ſliort | 
legs: of incredible ſwiftneſs, but not eafily' turning 
itſelf; its throat is wide, its teeth growing in ſeveral 
rows, ſhatp, ſeparating and clofing between each 
other, Its fight is very piercing when on land, but 
in water very dim, The length of its body is from 
+ fifteen to eighteen cubits long, its colour is of a dark 
brown, ſpeckled with bla-kiſh - ſpots. Its eggs, 
which are of the fize of thoſe of a gooſe, are laid by 
the female to the number of fixty, and covered with | 
fand, on the water fide, where they ae hatched'by 
the jun. The prodigious fecundity of this creature, 
ſo dreadful both to the human race and the inhabi- 
tants of the water, is counteracted by providence, in 
giving the male an unnatural inſtinct, whereby he 
devours his offs ſpring as ſoon as hatched ; and, left 
by the care of the female, who preſerves not a few. 
from His voracious jaws, this deſign ſhould be fruf- 
trated, the ichneumon, or [ndian rat, which is of the 
ſpecies of a tame cat, breaks the eggs wherever it 
finds them, and is reported to get down the throat of 


leſtine. 


|  CROY/CUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, hath a ſpatha of 


ſheath of one leaf; the flower hath one petal deeply 
cut into ſix long ſegments.-* 70 


e 
> 


| -- CRO'FT, S. (Sax. ) a field; or cloſe adjoining to 


a a houſe, ſown with corn or uſed for paſture, „ Pth* 
hilly crofts that brow this bottom glade.“ MiLT, 
CROISA'DE, 'CROISA'D(), S. (croiſade, Fr.) 


an holy war or expedition againſt infidels and heretics, 


applied to thoſe formetly carried on by the Chriftian 


powers againſt the Turks, ' for the recovery of Pa- 


f 


CROM WELL, (THromas) earl of Eſſex, an 
eminent ſtateſman in the ſixteenth century, was the 
ſon of a'blackfmith at Putney near London, who 
was in his latter days a bre wer. He was educated in 
# private fchool, Where he learned accounts, and 4 
little Latin; but afterwards travelling, de ſeized the 
»Ppportunity of learning ſeveral languages. Comin 
11 where wah then a confhiderable Engliſh 
factory, he was retained to be their clerk; and after= 
wards he embraced an opportunity that offered in 
1510, of taking a journey to Rome. While he re- 
mained in Italy, he ſerved ſome time as a ſoldier un- 
der the duke of Boutbon : and at Bologna affiſted 
John Ruſſel, -afterwardsearl of Bedford, in making 
his eſcape, when he was in danger of being taken 
by the French. On his return ſrom his travels, be 
was taken into the ſervice of cardina! Wolſey; who, 
obſerving his great parts, made him his ſolicitor, and 
often employed him in affaits of great impo tance. 
In return for theſe favours, ' Cromwell defended his 
maſter in the houſe of Commons, of which he was 
then a member, with great wit and eboquence. After 
the Oardimal's death, he was taken into the King's 
ſervice, In 1531, he was knighted, made maſter 
of the king's jewel-houſe,” and x priv . counſellor. 
| The next year he was made clerk of: the hanaper, and 

chancellor of the exchequer. In 1534, he was 

ou 'Prige{pat ſecretary of Rate, and maſter of the 

Tolls; lie next yell? appointed viſitor-general of 
the monaſtefies throughout England, ia order for 
their ſuppreſſion. In 1535, he was made lord-Reepet 
of the privy feal, when he refigned bis matteribip. 


this creature, while it is ſleeping with its mouth 


} - 


of the rolls, The ſame year he was advanced to the 
| dignity 
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dignity of a 2 by. the title of Cromwell, lord 
Oakham, in Rutlandſhire; and alſo made vicar-ye- 
neral, and vicegerent over all the ſpiritualities under 
tie king, who wits declared fupreme head of the 
church. Having been highly inſtrumental in pro- 
moting a reformation, and pullin F the monaſ- 
teries, he was, in 1539, rewarded with many noble 
manors belonging to thoſe diſſolved houſes; and oh 
the 17th. of April, the ſame year, was advanced to 
the dignity of carl ef Effex, At length, uſing hls 
utmoſt endeavours to procure” a. matriage between | 
king Henry the eighth, and Anne of  Cleves, whidfe | 
_ friends were Lutherans, as the moſt effectual method 
to ſeeure both himſelf and the proteſtant religion, 
this very ſtep produced his deſtruction; for the king. 
nor liking the queen, took an invincible averſion to 
Cromwell, and ſeveral articles being brought againſt 
him, he reſolved to give him up; and having Cauſed 
him to be arreſted at the co intil-table, ſent him tb 
tie Tower: when a bifl of attainder having - palled 
both houſes, he was brought to a ſcaffold, on Tower- | 
bill, where he was beheaden, on the 28th of July, 1540. 
Thus fell Thomas lord Cromeel}, though ft was 
ſaid there was not a man in Englaod, who 112 
ſo aur virtues 

CROM WELL, (Oran) lord protebror of 
England, one of the greateſt generals and politicians 
that this countty bas preduced;- was the ſon of 
Robert Cromwell, the ſecond ſon. of Sir Henry 
CromwelHof Hinehinbrooke, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, knight, and was barn -at Huntingdon the 
24th of April 1599: He ſtudied ſome * rind” at 
Sydney college, Cambridge; and afterwards remove 
to Lincoln's Iun, Londen; after which he matric 
and ſettled at Huntingdon till the death of his uncle 
Sir Thom 1s Stuart, who left him about 500 pounds 
ayear, He was elected à member of the third par- 
lizment of . King Chatles' I. 2 met January 20, 
1028. He reſolved iff 16 ay > ſettle With 
bis wiſe. and family in hy * but was | t 
topped by a proclamation for teſträming fuch em“ 
bakations. He was afterwards choſen member for 
Cambridge in the long parhament. As foot ag the 
parliament formed 2. of railing forces he yet 12 
ſervice, which was at the beine eh 
i642, he imm went to Can 
he raiſed a very god crop of horſe +; acid Bevin 
ſoon taken a large quantity of arms and Je 
from the royaliſts, he ehr His) forces i and was i 
a ſhort time at the head of. 4 thouſnhd horſe, wi with | 
the tile of colbhel Cromwell. Cromwell bein 
very active in the parlia ens ſervice, was ſoon 2 
ter appointed lien tenantegeneft of horle' under the 
tal of Mancheſter; who > the Scots,” ' ehabted 
them to reduce Vor al tithe battle of Marſton⸗ 
Moor it is unahimauſly agteedlihat᷑ Cratiwelt's c Wa 
Ty, who were cummonf ylec Tron ſides, changed the | 


fortune of the „ Cromell's repùtition eneteaf- 
8 5 _— 5 appointed . of n. 


When er ſeveral vicdories he gained the battle 0 


Naſthy 5 ad this with other ſucceſſes, ſoon put a 


end is thhi 5 In ſhort, tde unhappy king was 
1 N 92 the Scots. ' Cromwell and * par- 
liament e 7 into à treaty with him; but that 


prince's ns deſigns being diſcovered by Crom- 


well's vigilance, and that of his ſpies, he found his 


_ ſafety made it neceſſary for him to change his 


nduct. Alter various dukt the king was broug nt 
6 dis tit, 'Crotawelf himfelf being ohe of the big 


court of | juſtice and principally concerned in his 


death. Tie houſe of lords Was now declared uſe- 
leſs and a coundil of ſtate appointed to govern the 
nation. Cromwell, after quelling feveral mutinies in 
his army, was, in the year 1649, ſent general into Ire- 
land, when in abdüt nige months he fabdued almoſt 
tha whole kin gdom, and leaving his ſon Iretan te 
complete the co ech aqueſt, returned to England, where 
ne was made en? Nik the toom of Jord Fairfax. 
He then went fo Scotfind, and totally defeated one 
of the greateſt armits they had ever taifed, at Dun- 
bar, on the 3d of September, 1650. He was ſoon 
after thveſted? in the Fobft of / 5 cery, wich the 
3 of Lord Protector 'of the S Vealtb of 


land. The R lifts were plortin 
mn 22 e Peg. ey nr ee 


ins { him, and one of. their hay} in 
deen diſcover Thy the vigllante of ru Thutlos 
Teveral of them J ene apprehended as executed. 
His fleet, andet the cbchmand of Admiral e 
— teat things in che N and he ſt 
under che commzad of A mital Peniti, A, with 
lund fortes dommanded 0 8 45 'Veaidles, fm 
the Spiniatds in the 'W "where th 
the valiia able iſland of ing "Us alſd took. Don- 
Kirk from 455 Frehth, 11 85 was aftetwards bafel 
fold” by ( Chula II. {wh e to get 1 
the ale. of king, büt he thbught r to re 
fe di ed df a flow fever du the th 1 5 f Foe worn 
1653, and Was buried Gi fegte funkt 


bad ever voy ſezy at © Mie intermen nent of W 
Sur king tc 
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1 n 
is a, S 


dicular line, F iguratively, a deformity of the body, 


ariſing from any of its limbs being diſtorted or out 


f ſha Applied to the mind or temper, perver- 
fity, 1 diſpoſition which is not eaſily pleaſed. 


CRO'P, S. (crap, Sax.) the craw, or firſt ; 
ſtomach of bits Chon their food is prepared for 


roſs. 


Gar. 


Lat.) an inſtru- 


> 


8 


kane | Figu- 


CRO'SS, Prep. athwart, fo as to interſect, from 
one ſide to another. In riding, ſo as to have one 
Jeg on each fide of a horſe. Crgſ5 his back. 

To, CRO'SS, V. A. to lay one body or line fo 
as to form angles with another. To ſign with a 
croſs. ©* To.croſs out,” in commerce, to cancel an 


* 
- >» 


article, by drawing tjvo black lines over each other | 


A y — 8 — 
- 


from oppoſite corners, To go over @ river, Figy. 
ratively, to oppoſe the deſigus of another, and 
thereby render him peeviſh. Lo contradict. Neu. 


| terly, to lie on one another, fo as to form angles, 


 CRO'SS-BOW, S. an engine or inſtrument, 
made of a bow fixed acrols a piece of wood, made 


| uſe of in ſhooting deer, pigeons, &c. it will carry 


a bullet at a conſiderable diſtance, and do execution, 


_ CRO'SS-GRAINED, Adj. in joinery, applied 


| to wood from whence a bough or branch has'ſhor 
out, the grain of the branch ſhooting forward, and 
| crofling that of the trunk. Figuratively, hard to 


pleaſe ; peeviſn, preverſe, troubleſome, vexatious. 
_ CRO'SSLY, Adv. athwart, ſo as to interſed 


| or form angles. Figuratively, oppoſite, contrary, 


untowardly, 
D4LLOTK... To OOTY : 
CRO'SS-ROW, 8. the alphabet; ſo named 
from a croſs's being placed at the beginning of it, 
CRO'SS-STAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed by 
ſeamen to take the meridional altitude of the ſun or 
ſtars, called likewiſe a fore-Aaff, | 
CRO'SS-WAY, S. a ſmall. path interſecting a 
ain road. ß te 1-35 j 472554 
CROTOPHLTEs, S. in anatomy, a muſcle of 
the lower jaw, ſerving to draw it downwards. 
CRO T CH, 8. (crac, Fr.) a hook. Some 
called in his fork, and ſome his crotch.” Bacon, 
Obſolete, x & 7; P | 
CRO'TCHET, S. {erecbet, Fr.) in muſic, one 
of the notes and marks of time, ſo called from its 
reſembling a hook; it is equal to half a minim or 
double quaver. In printing a line ſerving to bind 
ſuch lines as are to be read together, before any ſub. 


diviſion, marked thus likewiſe two oppoſite lines 


And croſsly to the reaſon of things,” 


ſerving to include any ſentence or word, which may 
be left out without ſpoiling the ſenſe of a period, 
marked (thus) or [thus]. In building, a ſupport, 
or piece of wood fitted into another to ſuſtain it, 
Fi 17 1% a fancy, odd conceit, or device. 
0 CR 'UCH, . N. (crachu,, Fr.) to ſtoop 
low, applied to the poſture of beaſts, when they 
bend their legs, and approach with their bellies 
towards. the gropnd in teſtimony of obedience and 
ſubmiſſon. Figuratively, te bend or ſtoop. to a 
perſon in a fawning and ſervile manner, a term of 
..! Eo eros th #2ntot nana ite 
CRO, S, (crouppe, Fr.) the rump of » font. 
The buttocks of a horſe. 2 5 
CROW, S. (crawe, Sax.) a black bird, of the 
carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion. To 
q crow, is. to contend with ;a perſon, “If you 
iſput we muſt even pluck a croto about it.“ SHAK. 
Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about ſome 
worthleſs thing, or trifling ſubject. In mechanics, 
a ſtrong iron bar, uſed as a lever, to lift up the ends 
of great heavy, timber, foxce open.deors, '&c. The 


wan | | CROW: 
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culus. © | : 
To CRO'W, V. N. (preter, I crew, crowed, or 
have crowed, ) to make a loud ſhrill noiſe, applied 
to that made by a cock. Figuratively, to boaſt, 
bully, or aſſume a ſuperiority over another. 
CROW, S. (cruth, Sax.) a great number of 
people ſqueezed or cloſe together, A great number 
of any thing of the ſame ſort, adjacent to each 
other. Figuratively, the vulgar or lower ſort of 
people, A fiddle, | $7 | 
To CRO'WD, V. A. to fill a place with a great 
and confuſed multitude of people. To force a 
great many things in a confuſed manner, into the 
ſame place. To preſs cloſe together. To incum- 
ber, or oppreſs by mu'titudes. 
crowd (ail, is to fpread all the ſails wide upon the 
yards for the ſake of expedition, or quickening the 
motion of a ſhip. Neuterly, to go in great multi- 
tules. To thruſt among a multitude of others, 
uſed with x. | 
CRO'WDER, S. a fidler, “ Sung by a blind 
trnizder,” SIDNEY. A low word. 3-7 
CROW'LAND, S. a market-town in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where was once a celebrated monaſtery founded 
by Ethelbald king of Mercia, in 716, in the midſt 
of bogs, whoſe monks, &c, were eminent in hiſtory. 
Oppoſite to the weſt end of the abbey, is the famous 


trianguler bridge, formed on three ſegments of a | 


circle, meeting in a point, Under it joins the rivers 


Nyne and Welland. Its center being in the mid- 
therein. 


dle of the united ſtteam, parts into two bridges; 
the one on the right leads towards Thorney; and 
the other on the left to Holland. It has a very con- 
ſiderable fiſnery; the inhabitants alſo draw no ſmall 
gains from catching of wild-ducks; it is 26 miles 


north-weſt of Ely, and eighty-eight north of London. | 


CRO'WN, S. (couronne, Fr. corona, Lat.) an 


Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill 


ſeen on medals, a crown of Jaurel, a radial or ra- 


diating crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious ſtones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or 
cap, ſomething like the mortier. The Romans had 


ailo various kinds of crowns, which they diltri- | g 


buted as rewards of military atchievements ; as, 
1. The oval crown, made of myrtle, and beſtowed 
upon generals who were entitled to the honours of 
tze lefler triumph, called: ovation. 2. The naval 
or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of gold, with 
ornaments repreſenting.beaks of ſhips, and given to 
the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who 
firſt boarded, an enemy's ſhip. 3, The crown, 
called in Latin, villaris, or caſtrenſis, a circle of 
geld raiſed with jcwels of paliſades; the reward of him 
who firſt forced the enemy's intrenchments. 4. The 


mural crown, a circle of gold indented and em- 


battled ; g ven to him who firſt mounted the wall of a 
beſieged place, and there lodged a ſtandard, 5. The 
3 | 


In the marine, to 


CRO'W-FOOT, S. in botany, the ranun- : 


ornament worn on the head by monarchs. The | 


— 


do 


toys. 
BZanſtead- downs, ten miles ſouth of London. 


is 4 handſome church, with ſeveral fine monuments, 


civic crown, made of the branch of a green oak» 
and given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen. 
6. "The triurhphal crown, conſiſting at firſt of wreatis 
of laurel, but afterwards made of gold; proper to 
ſuch generals as had the honour. of a triumph. 
7. The crown called obfidionalis, or graminea, made 
of graſs growing on the place; the reward of a ge- 
neral who had delivered a Roman army fiem a ſiege. 
8. The crown of laurel, given bythe Greeks to their 
athlete; and by the Romans to thoſe who had ne- 
gociated or confirmed a peace with an enemy: this. 
was the leaſt honourable of all. Figuratively, a 
garland. of flowers, &c. worn on the head as a. 
mak of mirth, or merit, A reward for ſome me- 
ritorious deed. Royalty. A monarchy, The tcp. 
of any thing, but of the head particularly. * From 
toe to crown.” SHARK, The ſteepy crowns of the: 
bare mountains.“ DryYD. That part of a hat or 
cap which covers the head. A piece of money, 
valued at five ſhillings in England. Honour, orna- 
ment, completion or accompliſhment. 

To CRO'WN, V. A. to place a crown on a 
perſon's head. Io ſurround the head as with a 
crown. Figuratively, to dignify or adorn.. To te- 
ward, to perfect, to complete, to hniſh. **-Rodney's. 
endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs,” _ 

CRO'WN-GLASS, S. the fineſt fort of win- 
laſs, | he 
CRO'WN-OFFICE, S. a court or office un- 
der the king's-bench, ſo called becauſe the crown 
is immediately concerned in what is tranſacted 


| 


* * 


CROWN. WORK, S. in fortification, an 


out-work running into the field, in order to. 


gain - ſome hill, and cover the other works of a 


place, &c. | 
CROVYD'EN, S. anciently Cradiden, a large 
and very handſome marke:-town of Surry, conſi- 
derable for corn, particularly oats, and oatmeal, fold 
here for the uſe of London, on Saturdays; alſo 
wheat and barley. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
ancient palace is in this town, alſo an boſpital for 
a warden, and twenty-eight men and women, with 
a free ſchool ;. both founded by archbiſhop Whit- 
ifr, Two annual fairs are held here on July 5, 
and October 2, for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and 
It lies on the river Wandal, and the _ of 
ere 


particularly of many of the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury who have been buried here, Great quanti- 
ties of charcoal are made in this neighbourhood, and 
ſent to the metropolis.. 

CRU'/CIAL, Adj. in the form of a croſs. Cru= 
cial inciſion, in anatomy, an inciſion or cut in any 
fleſhy part, in form of a croſs. ' ö 

CRC CIBLE, S. (crucibilum, low Lat.) a little 
veſſel made either of earth, or iron, without a handle, 


| uſed by refincrs, chemiſts, and others, to melt. 
: 5L : metals,, 
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metals, &c. in. 
former! marked with a croſs. 
CRUCIF ER, 8. one that fixes another: to 4 
eros, or afſliſts in crucifying another. 
- CRU'CIFIX, 8. {crucifixus, Lat.) a tot 
; whereon- the crucifixion of Chriſt'is repreſented. 
- CRUCIFVXION,.S. the act of nailing to 
« croſs, 
CRU Ci ORM, Adj. 
Frans) in the ſhape of a cro 
To CRU'CILFY,V. A. (crucifige, Lat.) to faſten | 
a perſon, by nailing his hands and feet on a croſs. 


» 


(from! | rucis, Lat. and | 


 CRUCUGEROUS,. (enen, Lat.) bearing | 


the croſs, 


CRUDE, Adj. .(crndus, Lat.) raw, applied to | 


5Reſh not dreſſed. Unchan ed ot unaltered by any 
proceſs or preparation, Figuratively, unfiniſhed, 
immature, not brought to perſection. Not reduced 
to order, or- properly examined or modified by the 


mind; imperfeR;, unpoliſhed, inadequate, and un- | 


' refined, applied:to ideas. 
| CKU'DELY, Adv. wit 
without examination or conſideration ; grols, applied 
to ideas. 
CRC - PENEss, . varipeneſs. z imperſection; 
indigeſtion. 
 CRU'/DITY, 8. tawoeſb. 
thing i in its indigeſted ſtate. The ſtate of a diſeaſe, 
wherein the morbific mat: er is not yet come to a head, 
but inereaſes the diſoider. | 
+ CRU'DY, Adj..curdled, coagulated, concreted o or 
in lumps. Raw, chill. Crudy vapours.” Shak. | 
CRUEL, Adj. void of, compaſſion, .mercy, or 
2 pity,:.and delighted in the ſufferings, and inereaſing 
the ſufferings of others.  Figuratively,. implacable, | 
inveterate, and cauſing the greateſt degree of torture, 
CRU'/ELLY, Adv. in an inhuman, barbarous 
and. ſavage manner, wherein the ſufferings and tor- 


tures of others: are bebeld with delight, and in- 


.. ercaſed with Joy. 


' CRU/ELNESS, 8. the exerciſe of great barba- | | 


a towards another. 
-CRU'ELTY, S. a ſavage diſpoſition, delighting | 


in the misfortunes, and ſufferings of another, and | 


in inereaſing them 
CRC LET, 8 
or ol. | 
" CRU'ISE, S. ' (kreicke, Belg.) a ſmall cup. © _. 
 CRU'iSE, S. (craiſe, Fr. traifs, Belg.) a. voyage 
made by a ſhip up and down a coalt in order to guard | 
it from any attack, or 10 intercept, ſuch of the ene- 
mies veſſels as are near it. 
ro CRU “SE, V. N. (pronounced 427% 
about at ſea in ſearch of an enemy's yeſſe 


to and fro. without any certain coutſe or deſtination. f 
CRUISER, S. a veſſel that ſails to and fro in 


queſt of an enemy's ſhips. 
CRI M. CRU'MB, 8. > rb Sax. ) the foft 
part of bread. . & iguratively, a ſmall particie, or bit, 


4 06 © 2% 


L 


In derives its name from its being || . 


baut any bpbealien; 3 


Indigeſtion, or a 


« boni. Belg.) a | phial, for vinegar : 


to rave 
to fail | 


"T's CRUMBLE, V. N. to 5 ſmall par-\ | 
| ticles or pieces. Neuterly, to fall into ſmall pi 
applied to dry ſubſtances, whoſe reinen of 
| themſelves. 

CRUM'MY, Adj. reſemblingzhs enim of broad, 
1 F izuratively, plump, or Heſnhy. 'A crummy; 

als,” 
CRU'MP, Adj. (crump, Sax.) n or de- 
formed. 6 "Crump | ſhouldered,” L'ESTRANGE,' ©, 

ToCRUM'PLE, V. A. (from crump, Belg.) „ 
contract, to draw into wrinkles. To 1g querne.togs 
ther in order to diſcover the wrinkles. 

CRU'MPLING, S. a ſmall . . apple by 

To CRUNK or CRUNKLE, V N. to wake, 
a a noiſe like a crane. 
| ,CRU/PPER, S. (from croupe, Fe.) that part | 
Fo ha ſe-furniture, v which Rachen from Pe! ſaddle. to 

e tai 

CRU'RAL, Adj. (from cruris Lat.) belonging | 
to, or ſituated in the 1 

CRUSA DE, CRUSA'DO, 8. fee Cronavs, | 

. CRU'SE, S. ſee CRv1sE; ; 

To CRU'SH, V. A. (icraſer, Fi.) to bregk 10 | 
pieces, or make the two fete ſides of x veſlel meet 
by external violence. Io preſs with force, Io 
| overwhelm, to beat down. Figuratively, to depreſs, 
ſubdue, or deſtroy by force, Neutetly, to thicken, 
to concenſe, by a-ncarer approach of the, Particles, 
and leſſening the pores of the body. 

CRU SH, S. the deſtruction of a thing, by means 
| of a force which ruins its form, diſſolves the union 
of its parts, and forces them againſt each Ser. 
 Collifion, . | 

CRUS, S. lege, Lat.) the hard rat 
ſurface or coat of a thing. A collection of matter 
grown hard. The caſe Which contains the fruit or 
meat of a pye, or pudding. The outer, hard part 
25 . A piece of 25 out: r or wurd ſurface of 
a los 

To CRU- ST, V. A. to; cover 5 with 2 "hard cal. 
' To ſoul with ſoil, or dirt. Neuteriy, to have its 
external ſurface bardened. 

; CRUSTA'CEOUS, Adj. covered with a ſhell, 
applied to fiſh. <6 Lobſters, crabs, and others o 
the cruſtaceous kinds.” Woopw. 

CRU'STLLY, Adv. in a moroſe, forly, or 75 
viſh manner. 

CRU'ST INESS, 1 "che hardneſs of the outſide 
of bread ur tively, pceviſhneſs, moroſeneſs. 
CRU ST. Adj. covered with a hard ſurface, or 
coat. F iguratively, not eaſily en on, moroſe; 

| peeviſh. A low word. 

CRU'TCH, 8. (ericce, Sax.) a ſupport; Toms 
| poſed. of a round piece of wood, in which a 
taff is fixed, placed under the atm: pits, . uſed 
by cripples or lame perſons to walk with. 

To CRU'TCH, V. A. to: ſupport, 25 aith 
« Two fools that catch * lesdie ſenſe 
Davy. . | Te 
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re CRY", V. N. ( crier, F r.) to ſpeak with vehe- 


mence and loudneſs. To ſpeak to, with great 
importunity and ſotrom :; uſed with 10 or unto-. To 
proclaim, or publiſh. To exclaim, or ſpeak loudly 


2eainſt, uſed. with agi. To ſpeak with a moufnful- 


tone of voice attended with tears. To make a noite 
or ſqualiing like an infant. Figuratively, to weep 


or ſhed tears. In hunting, to yelp, applied to the 


noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent. To cry out, to 
(cream, or make a ſhriek, when in danger. To 
complain loudly. Fo blame or cenſure. Jo be in 
Jabour, ** Is ſhe crying out F SHAK; (Actively, 
to proclaim any thing that: is loſt, or to be ſold. To 
cry down, to.depteciatey undervalue, to blame or de- 
tract from; to forbid. ' To overbear; * I'll to the 
king—and quite cry down—this Ipſwich fellow's 
impudence.” SHAK. To cry up, to praiſe," or in+ 
creaſe the value of à thing by applauſe.': To raiſe 


* 


the price of a thing by proclamat ion. 

CRY”, S. (cri, Fr.) lamentation, a mournful 
ſh:ick or ſcream, | Clamaur or outcry. . An excla- 
mation of triumph and wonder, A proclamation. 
The manner in Which the hawkersiproclaim what 


commodity they fell. The crirs of London,” Fi- 


guratively, the favour of the. multitude ; acclamas ' 


tion. Ihe cry went once for |. thee.” - SHAK/ 
Ihe method cf utterance made uſe of by different 
animals to expreſs their' wants, &c. In hunting, 
the yelping of dogs; figuratively, a pack of hounds. 
A confuſed inarticulate noiſe. “ The nbiſe of a 
6. Zeph. i. a0. r 1 x; TO We. Fol Bi ONS. 1751 7 

CRY'P TIC, CRYPTIC AL, Adj. (e, Gr.) 
dark, obſttute; ſecret, occult; hidden, not made 
public. % In à cryptical or hidden method.“ 
WArrs. pat So eh 843 HSE LE S400 

CRY'PTICALLY, Adv. in à dark, hidden, 
private, or occult manner. 10 

CRYPTO'GRAPHY,'S, (from xzvzlv,' Gr. and 
ape, (3r.) the. art of writing in ſectet characters, 
} izuratively, characters' uſed in writing to hide the 
ſenle from all but the perſons who have the key. 
 CRY'ST AL, S. (*zraxc, Gr.) in natural hiſ- 
tory, a hard, tranſparent colourleſs. : ſtone compoſed 
of ſimple plates, giving fire with ſteel, not ferment. 
ing with acid menſtrua, calcining in a ſtroog fire, 
of a regular angular figure, ſuppoſed: by ſome to 
be formed of dew, coagulated by nitre. Iſland 
al, is a genuine ſpar, of an extreme pure, clear, 
and fine texture, ſeldom blemiſhed with flaws or 
ſpots. It is always of an oblique parallelopiped of 
{ix planes, and ſound from 2 ta 3 inches diameter. 


It has the remarkable property of a double refraction, 


for when laid over a black line, drawn. on paper, 
it ſhows two lines of the ſame colour and thickneſs, 
and running parallel to each other at z certain diſ- 
ſtance, Cryſal glaſs, is that which, is: catried to a 
Gegree of perfection beyond the common glaſs ; was 
originally manufactured at Venice only, but intro- 


; Guced into this kingdom by Mr. Bowles, who has 


# 
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or cangealed in the manner of a cyl. 


©. ORY'STAL, Adj. conſifling er made of ery/a', 


miſtry, applied to expreſs ſalts or other matters ihot 


Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſparent, Cry 
ſtreams.“ DR VD. e ee Ps 

CRY'STALLINE, Adj. (coryfallines, Lat.) con- 
ſiſting of cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſ- 
parent. Cryfalline humour, in anatomy, the ſecond: 
humour of the eye, lying imme ſiately next the, 
aqueous, behind the uvea. It is convex on both 
ſides, and is coveted with a fine coat called the 
pan: „ ͤ HF ns) | : 
combination of © ſaline particles in the form of a 
, cryſtal, variouſly modified according to the nature 
of the ſalts, * A maſs formed by congelation or con- 
' cretion, 3 d eee GY eee 


HL x CRYSTALLUZE, v. A. to form into a 
maſs reſembling that of cryſtals. Neuterly, to eoagu- 


; 


wo Bc ſhoot into angular ſhapes, reſembling a 
| 0, 8. (from cube or cubnt, Lat,) the young 
of à bear or lox; ſometimes applied to that of 2 
whale, Figutatively, the offspring of à human 
creature, b 1 of reproach. i 

To CU'B,. . A. to bring forth, applied to « 


to a woman in contempt or reproach, Þ 
CUBA, S. an iſland of North America, at the 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico, about three hun- 
dred and ſixty miles long, and ninety broad, © Chriſ- 
- topher Columbus diſcovered it the Keond voyage he 
made to America. The air is pretty wholeſome, 
and not exceeding hot. The country is full of moun- 
tains, foreſts, and lakes, and yet is tolerably fruit- 
| ful in ſeveral places, eſpecially near the ſhore, I 
have à particular ſort of tree, called caninga;'w 
bark has the taſte of einnamon and cloves, which 


 ferves the inhabitants for ſpice, Some of the cedars' 
are ſo large, that they ſerve to make canpes, which 


will hold forty or fifty men. The tortoifes, or ſea- 
turtles, are ſo large and numerous that the Spaniards 
make uſe of them to vidual their fleet, when they 
are homeward bound, The trees and fruits which 
grow here are moſt of them common to the Weſt 
Indies; but they are remarkable for a particular ſort 
af tobacco, of which they make Havanna ſnuff, 
The ſhores abound with ſea. fowl. They have a 
reat number of alligators, which infeſt the rivers, 
| — of cattle are killed only for their ſkins, 
and their fleſh is left to rot on the ground ; & 
ſome of it is dried in the ſun, and is uſed in victual- 


barbours about the iflandy and one in particular, 
on the ſouth ſide, where an Engliſh admiral and 
neral landed ſeveral thouſand men in 1747; 'but 


brought it to fo much perfection; that it not only 
rivals, but even ſurpaſſes that of Venice. In che- 


CRYSTALLIZA'TION, S. in chemiftry, a 


fox or bear. Figuratively, to be delivered, applied 


. * — 
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came on, which cauſed a mortality among the men, 


and forced the remainder to return to Jamaica with- 
out attempting any thing. It was, however, taken 
by the Eäglick. 

the Spaniards by the peace of 1763. St. Jago is 


called the capital of the iſland® but the Havannah 


is much more conſiderable, on account of its trade, 
and the annual rendezvous of the galleons on their 
return to Spain. Cuba is about one hundred and | 


twenty miles ſouth of Florida, and ſeventy north of | 


amaica. 
CU'BATURE, S. the finding the ſolid contents 
of a body. 
CU'BE, 8. (age, Gr.) in geometry, a ſolid. | 


body. conſiſting of fix equal ſquare ſides, In arith- 


metic, a number ariſing from the multiplication ob 


a ſquare number by its root, 
CU BIC, or CU'BICAL, Adj. belongiog to 
or 3 the properties of a. cube. | 
U'BICALNESS, 8. the ſtate or quality of be. 
* ape ry 
CU'BIFORM, Adj. in the ſhape or form 1 
CU'BIT, S. (cubitus, Lat. an elbow) a meaſure | 
in uſe among the ancients, Which was the diſtance 
from the elbow bending inwards to the extremity | 


of the middle finger, fixed by ſome to 1 foot, 'g 


inches, and 1855 of an inch, Engliſh meaſure, by 
others to 1-433%4 foot; the reaſon of this variety is, 
that. in ſcripture, there were two kinds of cubits, one 


in July, 1761, but was reſtored: to 


—— 


meaſuring accotding to the firſt er ur and the | 


ether according to the latter. 


CU BITAL. Adj. containing the length or mes- | 
ure of a cubit. 


CUCK'FIELD, IN market-town of Suſten. Ie 
lies eleven miles from Lewis, and forty-two from 


London. Here are four annual fairs, May 25, for 


cattle and pedlary; Whitſun-Tucſday for cattle and 


ſheep ; September 19, for ditto ; 


and. 


c KING. STOOL, S. (from coguin, Fr. and 


fleet) a Chair in which women are plunged into the 


water, as a puniſhment for ſcolding 3 it was for- 
merly named a tumbrel. 
CU CK OLD, S. (cecu, Fr.) one id i is waried 
to a woman that violates the marriage bed. 

To CU'CKOLD, V. A. to lay a another 
man's wife. To lay with 2 man who has a 


wife. 
'CU'CKOLDLY, Adv. e the manner of a 
euchold. Figuratively, mean, . baſe, or ſneaking. 
CU/CKOLDOM, S. the act of laying with 
another man's wife, The. ſtate or en f <a a 
auc told. 
. CU'CKOO, S. (eweew, Brit. cocu, Fr.) i in na- 


tural hiſtory, a bird, which appears in the fpring, | 
ſaid to ſeek the eggs of other birds, and lay her own 


to be hatched in their ſtead; hence it was uſual 
to give the huſband a ſign of the approach of an 


November 8, | 
for cattle-and pedlaty. It bas a 1 on Fridays. 


it was uſual to call the perſon Whoſe bed was defiled 
a cuckold, This bird is remarkable for the unifor- 
mity of its note, and iis name ſeenis in moſt lan- 
guages to be derived from it. Figuratively, uſed ag 
| a word of reproach, or contempt. - **.A horſeback 


[on culoo. SHAK... 

CUCKO'O-SPITTLE, S. the frothy ſubſtance. 
'or dew found about the jen of lavender and roſes 
mary. 

. CU'CULLATE, CU'CULLATED, Adj. K 
cullatus, Lat.) hooded; covered with a hood or cowl. 
Taenbiheg a hood, > 
| CU'CUMBER, (from: e excumit, bus? concombre, 
Fr.) imbotany, an 8 fleſhy fruit, with three 
cells including many oval ſeeds. It is ranged by 
\ Linnzus in the 10th ſect. 1 his ens claſs, le | is a 
hate known plant. * 25 
 CUCURBITA'CEOUS,! Adj. (from ebe 
* ) in botany, applied to thoſe! plants Which re- 
ſemble a gourd; ſuch as the pompion and melon, 

CUCU/RBITE, S. (cucurbita, Lat.) a chymical 
veſſel or glaſs made in pa tape 91 a e and 
| commonly called a body. 

CU'D, S. (cud, Sax.) the inſide of the a 
The food kept by a cow in the _ ſtomach, which 
it ehews a ſecond tine 

CU'DDEN, CU DBV, 8. a 8 A pid, 
ruſtic fellow. «The ſlay? ring cudaen pop's upon 
bis ſtaff,” Davy. 

. To CUD/DLE, V. A: (a howard) tolye cloſe; 
to ſquat. ** She "cuddles low behind the dae; 
PxtoR," Figuratively, to embrace cloſely, ' 

CU'DGEL, S. (4udſe, Belg:) a ſtick, Gal, uſe 
of to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, and ſhorter 
than a pole, To croſs the cudgels, is to yield, alluding to 
the practice of cudgelers, Who lay the culgels acroſs 
when they have finiſhed their encounter, | 

To CUDGEL, V. A. to beat with a ſtick. Fi- 
| guratively, to think deeply on A thing. 6 OE 
' brains no more about it.“ Sar. 
| CUDGEL-PROOF,, Adj; able: to reſiſt 2 blow 
| given by a-ſtick or cudgel. 

gel- gelprocf 5 Hup. 

UE, 8. (queue, Fr. a tail) the tail, or end of 
any thing. The laſt words of a ſpeech, which a 
player looks on as a ſign for him to begin to ſpesk. 
Every one according to his cue. SHAK, A hint, 
% Give them their cue to attend.“ /SwirT. The 
part which a perſon is to play in his tun. Were 
it my cue to fight.” SHak. Humour, temper, of 
| diſpoſition of mind. «1 am not in the cue at 
e 9 50 

CU “Fr, S. 1 Ital.) a 3 on me ear, 
or the head with the fiſt. To ſtrike withithe talons, 
or with the wings, applied to birds. + 

CU FE, S: (coeffe, Fr.) that part of the. ſleeve 
which is turned back «gain from. the wriſt towards 
the ſhoulder, 


| 
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armour made of iron well bammered, covering the 
body, both before and behind, from the neck to the 


girdle. 2 goL ing hd gel, 
CUIRASSUVER, -a ſoldier dreſſed in 
or cuiraſs. 
CUUSH, S. (curſe, 
the thighs. . 
CU'LERAGE, 8. 
plant, called likewiſe arſe-ſmart. ' . 
' CU/LINARY,, S. (cu/ina, Lat.) belonging to the 
kitchen; or uſed in cookery. | 12 f 
Io CU'LL, M. A. (cusillir, 
chooſe from a great number.. HO S 
_  CU'LLER, S., one who chooſes a thing from 
many. others, en er Wale 
- CU'LLION, S..(cog/ions, Ital.) a low, mean, or 
dirty ſcoundrel ; a ward; of great contempt. Avaunt 
ye culliens,” SHAk, Obſolete. !. . 
CU'/LLITON, or CO LLITON, a market town 
of Devonſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, It has 
two annual fairs, May 1, and. November 3o, for 
cattle. ' It lies ſeventeen. miles ſouth-eaſt of Exeter, 
and 159 welt-of London. 
CU'LLODEN,.S. a feat of the late Duncan 
Forbes, lord preſident of Scotland, in Inverneſsſhire, 
about a mile to the ſouth-of which was fought a 
battle on a moor or blair, called Drunmoſſie, between 
the king's troops commanded by his royal highneſs, 
William duke of Cumberland, and a body of rebels, 
with a few French, under the young Chevalier, when 
the latter were routed and diſperſed on April 16, 
1746; and thereby an end was put to the inſurrection 
in that kingdom. It was a ſharp ſkirmiſh, that 
laſted three quarters of an.hour, in which many of 
the heads among the Highlanders, particularly of the 
Clanchaptan, fell, and not a few on the king's ſide, 
Culloden is little more than two miles from Inverneſs: 
on the eaſt, and ten from Nairn on the weſt, 


L 


His armour, 
Fr.) the armour which covers 


from cul, Fr. ) in 


* 


botany, a 


% 
o 


Fr.) to pick or 


5 3 


CU'LLY, S. (coglione; Ital.) a man deczivedsor || 


feduced by ſharpers, or proſtitutes. 0 - a 
To CULLY, V. A. to make a fool of a perſon. 
To deceive or impoſe upon. „ 4 hs 
CULMUFEROUS, Adj. (culmus, Lat.) in do- 
tany, applied to ſuch plants as have a ſmooth jointed 
talk, uſually hollow; are wrapped about at each 
joint with ſingle, . narrow, ſharp pointed leaves, and 
| have their ſeeds containe 
wheat, barley, &c. at | 
To CU'LMINATE,. V. N. (culmen, Lat.) in 
altronomy, to be at its greateſt altitude; to be ver- 
tical, or in its meridian. Fo 
CULMINA'TION; S. in aftronomy, the tranſit 
or pallage of a ſtar over the meridian, or that point 
of its orbit, wherein it is at its: greateſt altitude. 


CULPABULITY, S. the quality which ſubjects 


2 thing to blame, or renders it an object of blame. 
CU'LPABLE, Adj. (culpabilis, Lat.) worthy or 


on liquid wings 
| R 


| carrying a ſhot from five and a quarter to 


d in chaffy buſks ; ſuch as | | 
„ ' hinder a perſon from acting by its weight, 


+C UM. 


CU/LPABLENESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a perſon an object of blame. 

CU'LPABLY,, Adv. in ſuch a manner, as to de- 
ſerve blame. 72 3223 
. CU'LPRIT, S. (a word uſed by a judge at the 
trial of a perſon, who when the perſon arraigned 


thee a-good deliverance.” Hence ſome imagine it to 
be a corruption of 9 i pariot, Fr. I wiſh'it may ap- 
pear ſo; others who retain the ſame derivation, ima- 
gine it a calling upon the evidence, who is to prove 
the guilt of the perſon, ſignifying, then, let him ap- 
pear, who is to prove to the contrary) in law, a 
malefactor or oriminal. Then firſt the culprit an- 


ſwer'd.“ DR VD. | Tak 72 
- CU/LTER, S.. (Lat.) the iron of a-plough which 
cuts the ground perpendicular to the plough- ſhare; 
commonly ſpelt coulter | | 
Bs be” CU'LTIVATE, V.. A. (cultiver, Fr.) to 
heighten the fruitfulneſs of the earth by manuring 
it, or by other methods of buſbandry. Figuratively,. 
to improve the underſtanding by education and ſtudy, 
To ſtudy. any particular branch of ſcience. 
+ CULTIVA'TION,  S., the act of improving 
| foils by huſbandry. Figuratively, the improvement 
of: the underſtanding by education and ſtudy, Im- 
provement in any ſcience, 1 <6 
CU'LTURE, S. (cultura, Lat.) the act of cul - 
tivating, or tilling the ground. Figuratively, the 
improvement of the mind by education and ſtudy; | 
Improvement in any branch of learning. The era-- 
dicating any vice from the mind by inſtruction. 
To CULTURE, V. A. to cultivate; to manure, 
till, or improve ſoil by labour and other methods of 
huſbandry. Uſed by Thompſon, without ether au- 
thority.. | 51 F | 
CU'LVER; S.. (culfre, Sax.) a pigeon. Born. 
the culver ſhoots.” I HoMSON. 
N, S. (colouvrine, Fr.) a lender piece 
of ordnance or artillery from five and a half to five 
inches bore, from thirteen to twelve feet long, and 
three inches. 


* 


CU'!/LVE 


and three quarters diameter, 1 0 ; 
CU'/LVERKEY, S. in botany, a. flower which, 
grows wild in the fields. A git] cropping culver-- 
keys and cowſlips.” W ALTON.. ts 
To CU'MBER,. V. A. (h:mmeren, Belg.) to. 
o put- 
a perſon to ence, in managing a thing,. by "os 
weight, or length. Figuratively, to load with ſome-- 
thing uſeleſs. To diſturb, diſtreſs,. or involve. in: 
difficulties. To diſtract or perplex with a variety of; 
employments; uſed. with. about. Martha was, 
' cumbered about much ſerving.” Luke x. 40. N 
CU/MBER, S. (Aember, Belg.) hindrance; un- 


manageableneſs, cauſed by bulk. Of marvellous. 


charge and fearful camber.” RALEIGH... 
CU'MBERLAND, S. the fartheſt north-weft. 


deſerving blame, including the idea of ſome voluntary 
fault of a Lighter Rial. i fo, 
21 „„ 


county in England. 


| 


It is bounded on the north by, 
5. M | Scotland, , 
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Scotland, on the weſt by the Iriſh Sea; on the ſouth | 
partly by Lancaſhire, and partly by the Sea; and on 
the caſt by Weſtmoreland, and part by Durham. It 
is fiſty-Zve miles in length, thirty-eight in bread:h, 
and 168 in circumference, .in which are one city, 
Fourteen market towns, fifty-eight pariſhes, and 
about 15,000 houſes. It ſends ſix members to par- 


liament, two for the county, two for Carlifle, and 


two for Cockermouth. It was part of a county 
called Brigantes, when inhabited by Britons, and there 
are ſeveral names of towns ſtill retained, that were 
given them by_thoſe ancient people. The Roman 
| legions were often in this county, as wel] to repreſs 
the Pits and Scots, as to guard the walls of Adrian 
and Severus. In the time of the Saxons it was part 
of the kingdom of Weſtmoreland. It afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Scots, till the Saxons vans, 
quiſhed the Danes, who then got it again into their 
on poſſeſſion. Hence we ſec the reaſon why Cum- 
berland is full of Roman antiquities; for it is plain 
theſe were the altars and monumental inſcriptions 
erected by the Romans who continued fo long in 
theſe parts, The air of this county is ſharp and 
piercing, which is not to be wondered at, as it lies ſo 


far north, and is over-run with. mountains : hows | 


ever, the plains are fruitful in corn and graſs, and the 


mountains are well ſtocked with ſheep. Some of | 


theſe are very remarkable for height, as that ealled 
Wry-noſe, on the top of which are the three ſhire 
ſtones of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
eaſhire, That called. Shiddan riſes with two heads 
like Parnaſſus, and may be ſeen from Shruffle: hill, 
in Annandale, in Scotland. This, with Lavelline 


and Caſtinand, the inhabitants believe to be the | 
higheſt hills. in England. There are ſeveral copper 


mines in this county, but it is moſt remarkable for 
black lead, called wad by the: natiyes, becauſe it may 
be doubted whether there are any other mines exactly 


of the ſame kind in the world. They lie near nine 
with a foot, to drink in. Figuratively, the liquor 


miles to the ſouth of Keſwic, out of which the 
black. lead is got in lumps, feldom or. never exceed- 
ing fix or ſeven pounds, They have likewiſe mines 
of lapis caliminaris and coal. They have a great 
many large lakes in this county, of which the prin- 
cipal are Keſwick water and the Cromaclake. Fheſe 
are frequented by ſeveral ſorts of wild fowl, and are 
well ſtored with fiſh. The chief. rivets are the Der- 


went, famous for ſalmon ſiſhing; the Elan, the | | 
us till the. world go round.“ SHak. 


Eden, the Eſk, the Leven, the Itching, the South- 


tine, the Eimot, the Petterel, -and. the Canda ; be- 
| cupping glaſs to the place. 


ſides feveral lefler ſtreams, which ſerve to water the 
country, and render it fruitful, Not far from Lan- 
croft there is a medicinal ſpring, which rifes out of a 
rock; and is ſaid to be good for moſt diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. The eaſtern parts of this county are moſt bar- 
ren and deſolate. Here and there are the remains of 
the famous wall to be feen which the emperor Se- 
verus built, againſt the incurſions of the Picts ; 
hence called the Pict's wall; extending from the 


0 


, — 


Iriſh Sea, or mouth of the river Eden, to Newcaſtle 


upon Line, or pretty near the German Ocean. 


CU*MBERSOME, Adj. occaſioning great trou- 
ble and vexation. Figuratively, burthenſome, oc- 


caſioning perplexity. Unwieldy, or. not eaſily ma- 


naged, on account of its length or weight, 

CU'MBROUS, Adj. troubleſome, vexatious, 
cauſing uneaſineſs. . Cumbrous gnats. Fairy Q. 
Figuratively, burthenſome, heavy. TE THe 
To CU'MULATE, V. A. (cumulatum, Lat.) to 
lay one thing upon another; to heap together. 

To CU ND, V. N. (from 4onnen, Belg.) to give 
notice. Who diſcerning the courſe of the pjl- 
chard, cundeth, as they call it, the maſter of each 
boat.” CARRW. 


. -CU'NEAL, : Adj. (from euneus, Lat.) relating to, 
or having the ſhape of a wedge. | 


CU'NEATED, Part. (cuneus, Lat.) made in the 
form of a wedge, „ 

CU'NNER, S. a kind of fiſh, leſs than an oyſter, 
which ſticks cloſe to the rocks. 

CUN'NING, Adj. (from connan, Sax.) learned, 
knowing, or of extenſive knowledge. To cunning 


men I will be very kind.“ SyAk. Performed with 


tits. ch 


9 


— 
A 


quality of carrying on a deſign 


art or ſkill; curious. Thou 3 pattern of 
excelling nature.” SHAK. Figuratively, fly; de- 
ſigning z crafty ; over-reaching another by [ſuperior 


wit and underſtanding. The.cunning man is vul- 


garly uſed for a conjurer,. or a perſon who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or diſcover ſtolen goods. 
CUN'NING, S. (coniinge, Sax.) artiſice; deceit; 
ſuperior talents of mind, . in deceiving or 
over-reaching others. Art, ſkill, knowledge. 
.CUN'NINGLY,, Adv. in a ly, crafty manner, 
including the idea of deceiving another. 
CUN'NINGNESS, S. craftineſs,.ſlyneſs. The 
againſt another, with- 


out bis diſcovery, . tillihe feels the effects of it. 


CUP, S. '{cuppe, Sax. cane, Fr.) a fall veſle], 


contained in a cap. A cup of tea. In the plu- 


ral, a merry bout, or entertainment of drinking. 
Any thing hollow like a cu, as the huſk of an acorn, 


the bell of a flower. Cup and can, familiar compa- 
nions, the can being the larger veſſel: from whence 2 


1 cup is filled, 1 
Swirr. p 


| C'UPID, 8. in pagan ay tholo g the: god of 


Jove. 


Lou and he are. cup and can. 


to ſupply with liquor. | 6% Cup. 
| A ſenſe now 
obſolete. Lo bleed a perſon, after having fixed a 


To CU'P, V.&. 


CUP'BOARD, S. a.place fitted with ſhelves and 


a door, in which victuals or earthern ware are placed, 
diſtinguiſhed from a cloſet, which is -conſideradly 
longer. : | 


Te CUPBOARD, v. A. to put in a cupboard. Fi- 
guratively, to hoard. Still cuphoarding the viand. 


** 
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Tove. ' The ancients give very different accounts of 
the origin of this little deity, The common opinion 
ſeems to have been, that there were two Cupids, the 
one the ſon of Jupiter and Venus, whoſe delight it 
was to raiſe ſentiments of love and virtue; and the 
other the ſon of Mars and the ſame goddeſs, who 
inſpired baſe and impure deſires. The firſt of theſe 
called Eros, or True Love, bore: golden arrows, 
which cauſed real joy, and a virtuous affection; the 
other, called Anteros, had leaden arrows, that raiſed 
2 paſſion founded only on defire, which ended in ſa- 
tiety and diſguſt, Cupid was always drawn with 


wings, to repreſent his inconftancy ; and naked to 


ſhew that he has nothing of his own. He was painted 
blind, to denote that love ſees no fault in the object 
beloved ; and with a bow and quiver of arrows, to 
ſhew his power over the mind. Sometimes he is 
crowned with roſes; ſometimes he is placed between 
Hercules and Mercury, to ſhew the prevalence of 
eloquence and valour in love; and-at others is placed 
near Fortune, to ſignify that the ſucceſs of lovers 
depends on that inconſtant goddeſs. | : | 


_ CU/POLA, S. (Ital.) in architecture, a ſpherical | 


vault, or the round of the top 'of the dome of a 
church, which reſembles a cup inverted; called by 
ſome a lanthorn. 5 3 
CUP'PER,'S. one who applies a cupping glaſs, 
and ſcarifies a perſon. | 
CUP'/PING;, S. in ſurgery, the applying a cup- 
ping-glaſs for the diſcharge of blood, and other hu- 
mours by the ſkin. „ N 
CUP 'PING- GLASS, 8. a glafs veſſel, which, 
having its air rarified, gives room for that contained 
in the part to which it is applied, to expand itſelf, 
and bring with it ſuch humours as it is involved in, 
which are afterwards diſcharged by a ſcarifier, or in- 


ſtrument fitted with the points of ſeveral lancets, | 
which by means of. a ſpring enter the ſkin at the | 
| | I was obliged to put out his fire, and extinguiſh his 
candle, in the time of the Conqueror. Figuratively, 
any bel] which tolls conſtantly in the night time. A 


ſame time. | 3 
CU PREO US, Adj. (cuprexs, Lat.) coppery, or 
conſiſting of copper. | rn OY 
CU'R, S. (korre, Belg.) a degenerate, worthleſs 
dog. Figuratively, uſed as a term of reproach for 
a man, e „ 
CURABLE, Adj. that which may be cured.” 
a 3 8. the poflibility of being 
ealed. | 0 3 
CU RAC V, S. the employment of a clergyman, 


who does the duty of the perſon who has the beiiefice, - 


for a certain ſalary. 
CU'RATE, S. a clergyman who performs the 
duties of another for a ſalary. A pariſh prieſt. 
CU'RATESHIP, S. See Curacy. 5 
 CU'RATIVE, Adj. relating to the cute of a 
diſeaſe, Recovering or able to recover from a diſ- 
order, oppoſed to preſervative; * Both preſervative 
and curative.” ARBUTH. _ 1 . 
CU RATOR, S. (Lat.) one who has the cure 
and ſuperintendance of à thi 
* The curators of Bedlam.“ Swirr. 


grow thick, like milk mixed with runnet. 


gy" 


„place or perſon. | 


CU'RB, S. (courber, Fr.) in farriery, an iron 
chain faſtened to the upper part of the branches of a 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running over 
the beard of a horſe; uſed to manage a hard mouthed 
horſe, Figuratively, a reſtraint put on the inelina- 
tions of a perſon. A hard and callous tumour, run- 
ning along the inſide of a horſe's hoof, or that part 
2 the hoof which is oppoſite to the leg of the lame 
ide. E f 
To CU RB, V. A. to manage, or guide a horſe 
by means of a curb. Figuratively, to check, or 
reſtrain the paſſions, or inclinations, 

CU'RD, S. (4ruyden, Belg.) the thickning or 
clotting of any liquor, generally applied to that 
of milk, which is occaſioned by mixing runnet 
with it, | 5 - 

To CU'RDLE, V. N. to grow into clots; to 
Actively, 
to make a thing grow thick, clot, or coagulate, by 
mixing ſome acid with it. Figuratively, uſed for the 
chill or ſenſation of cold, ariſing from a ſtagnation of 
blood cauſed by fear. | 


CU'RDY, Adj. ' coagulated ; clotted; full of = 


clots. 

© CURE, S. (cura, Lat.) a remedy; the healing 
a wound, or recovering from a diſeaſe. The benefice, 
or employment of a clergyman, or curate. 

To CURE, V. A. (cure, Lat.) to heal a wound; 
to reſtore to health; to. recover from a diſeaſe. In 
cookery, to preſerve from ſtinking, or corrupting; 
to ſalt. Figuratively, to remedy any diſorder of the 
mind, to reform from vice, | ns 

CU'RELESS, Adj. without cure, or remedy ; not 


to be cured, | | i | 
CU'RER,S. a healer, or phyſician, © Our con- 
ſumption carers.” Harvey, 8 


- 


CURFEW, 8. (couvre fen, Fr. cover the fire) 
an evening bell, on the found of which every man, 


cover for a fire, or a fire place. But now for pans, 
pots, carfews.” Bacon, | 
 CURIA'LITY, S. (from enrialis, Lat.) the pri- 
viſeges, prerogative, or retinue of a court. The 
court and c#riality.” BACON. | 
CURIC'SITY, S. a propenſity or diſpoſition of 


the ſoul, which inclines it to enquire after new ob- 


jects, and to delight in viewing them. Figuratively, 
an act of curioſity, a nice experiment. An object 
of curioſity or a rarity. | | 


"CURIOUS, Adj. (curiefus, Lat.) inquiſitive, or 


diſpoſed to enquire into novelties, whether they re- 
fpect truths or objects of ſight, Attentive to, or di- 
ligent; uſed with after, or f. Very curious after 
things“. Woopw, ** Curias of antiquities.” DR. 
Accurate, or careful to avoid an impropriety or miſ- 
take. Men were not curious what fyllables or 
particles of ſpecch they uſed.“ Star, Exact; 

| n nice; 
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3 nice; artful; elegant; neat; compoſed with great! To CU'RRY, V. A. (conrayer, Fr.) to dreſy 
care, Rigid, ſevere, ſtrict. Curious I cannct be | leather with oil, tallow, &c. To rub A borſe with 
with you,” SHAK. 5 +7 | eee Marp-pointed inſtrument or comb, in order to 

CU'RIOUSLY, Adj. in an inquiſitive, exact, 4 ſmooth his hide, promote circulation, and increaſe | 
accurate, elegant, Jabcured, or high finiſhed manner. | his fleſh, Figuratively, to tickle, or flatter, —— 
Captiouſr. FCC with, ** 1 would curry with maſter Shallow.“ 

CURL, S. a ringlet of hair formed in a ring, SHAK. To curry favour with, is to endeavour ta 

or making many concentric circles; Figuratively, a | gain the eſteem or friendſhip of another by trivial 
wave, undulation, or waving line. . , ] offices, and ſmall compliances, ' 

To CU'RL, V. A. (cyrlan, Sax.) to make then CU'RRYCOMB, S. an iron. inſtrument ſet with 
hair hang in circles or ringlets. To writhe, or twiſt | iron teeth or wires, uſed to dreſs a horſe. . 
round. To dreſs with curls. To raiſe in waves] To CURSE, V. A. (cur/tan,. Sax.) to wiſh a 
or in a ſpital form. Neuterly, to form itſelf into | perſon ill; to devote to deſtruction. Figuratively, 

ringlets. To form circular lines. To twiſt it- | to afflit, or torment, ** Curſe em with ſuch ſons, 
ſelf, T - 1 8p. thoſe;? e.. fad arent cn: 

CUR'LEW, S. {courlien, Fr.) a water-fowl, | CURSE, S. the act of; wiſhing: any tremendous 

with a large beak of a grey colour, with red and black 

ſpots... A bird of a larger fize and larger legs than 

a partridge, which runs with incredible ſwiftneſs, 

and frequents corn fields in Spain, cc. 

 CURMU/DGEON, S. (a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion and ſpelling of cœur mechant, Fr. a bad heart) | 
one who is void of generoſity; a niggardly or ava- | meful 

Ticious perſon. A miſer.. RE (8 V 

-  CURMU'/DGEONLY\,: Adv. in an avaricious, being under a. 

niggardly, covetous manner, Alter the manner of | curſe. _ BV 

a curmudgeon. 3 | CU'RSHIP, S. dogſhip ; meannefſs ;. the ftate or 
| 722 ANT, S. in botany, a well-known plant | condition of a mean and abject perſon. How 

| | CU'RRENCY, S. circulation; paſfing from hand | CU'RSITOR, S. (Lat.) an officer, or clerk be- 

to hand, and acknowledged as legal, applied to coin | longing to chancery, who makes out original writs. 

or money, whether in metal or paper. General re- There are 24, having each particular ſhires allotted 
ception. Figuratively, fluency of ſpeech, eafineſs | them, for which they make ſuch original writs as. 
of utterance. Conſtant flow, uninterrupted courſe. | | 

General eſteem and repute, +7 Il oath of the clerks of Chancery, | | 

CURRENT, r Lat.) paſſing from | CU'RSORILY, Adv. in a haſty manner, with- 

hand to hand, eſtabliſhed, or legal, applied to | out care, or long attention. . o. 

money. Generally received, not contradicted ; ap-“ CURSO'RINESS, S. haſte, lightneſs of. atten- 

plied” to opinions. uns or eſtabliſhed by a ma- tion. VVV . | 

Jority 3 faſhionable. ' Paſſable, or to be admitted. | CU'RSORY, Adj. (curſerius, Lat.) haſty ; quick; 
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e No excuſe current.” SHak, What is now paſ- | careleſs; tranſient, W : 
fing, the current year.“ In commerce, account | CU'RST, Adj. (korſel, Belg.) froward; ſnar- 
current is that which is opened by two perſons that. ling peeviſh ; delighting in miſ chief. 
have dealings with each other, wherein the different! CU'RT, Adj. 2 1 
debts and credits of each are regiſtered on oppoſite TO CU'RTAIL, V. A. (kertelen, Belg. to cut) 
ſides, in order to form a balance between them. | to cut off; to ſhorten by cutting. Figuratively, to 
CUR'RENT, S. in hydrography, a running | retrench, applied to expences. * 
ſtream. In navigation, a progreſſive motion of the | CU RTAIN, S. (caurtine, Fr.) a cloth hung 
water of the ſea, by which a ſhip may be retarded in | before a window, and running on a ſtring or iron 
her courſe, or carried more ſwiftly, when moving | rod, by which means it js ſpread, or contracted, 
in the ſame direction as the current. Is made uſeof to exclude the light, air, or to hide an 
CUR'RENTLY, Adv. in a conſtant motion. | thing. To draw a curtain, is to ſpread-it ſo before 
| Without oppoſition; generally; without ceaſing. a thing that it cannot be ſeen, but when it is ſpread 
20 CUR'RENTNESS, S. circulation; general re- before, to draw, is uſed for to contract it, ſo as : 
| ception ; eaſineſs of pronunciation, Jo object may be ſeen, which was before. hid by it 
CU RRIER, S. (corriere, Ital.) one who dreſſes | this is more properly to undraw. In fortification» 
leather. | - __ _  Þ that part of a wall or rampart which lies between. 
CUR/RISH, Adj, like a cur; ſnappiſh, quar- | two baſtions. A curtain lecture, is a reproof given 
relſome, = #4 _ | Þy a wile to her huſband in bed. * et To 


. 


'CUS- 


"CUT 1 


| CURTATE DISTANCE, 8. —— 


reduced to the erliptic. 


interval or diſtance from the ſun. 
CUR TTSV. — _ 192 


ſurface, to an angular one. 


„ line whoſe.points are placed, and extend 
different ways, running on continually in all direc | 
tions, and ny, ur N 
than 


VE. . te bend, to crook, to. bend 
4 4s drawn back and 


bound, or leap. F iguratipely, . 16> 10 friſk, to; grow 
wanton, or licentious- {ts 
CUR'VET,:S. in the menage, A leap, or bound, 
F 8 frolic or prank. 

CURVILUNEAR, "Adj. conlftng « or 9 
of one or mern Coke lines. 
_ CUR'VITY,, 8. craakedneſs. © 
CU'SHION, S. (couſſin, Fr. coſein, Ital 13 « 
caſe of filk,: velvet, or worſted; ſtuffal with! wool, 
or horſe hair, placed on th fa of » ui 0 canker 
the fitting eaſy. 
CU'SHIONED, Adj. 
Seated on a cuſhion; 
CU'SP, S. (caſpis, Las); in Fee 
of the moon, or any o 
CU'/SPATED, LUSPIDATED, Adj. | (fron 


cuſdi, Lat.) in botany, applied to the Nos or 
petals of a flower, ich end in e point, called 


CL Fl 5 


ſpear-ſhaped, by Miller. 
CU'S TARD, 8. 2 2 — 2 Makes paſtry | 
made with milk, nd ſi which . are 


thickened ina. a ＋ Ger by be g in an oven, 
1c . 14.) Spe 
: Y coftodia, - c 
in priſon ; FO: Figuratively, the 
charge or keeping of a pevioa,- Defepct, preſer- 
S Te of the narrow ſeas,” 1 
AC. 180 811 
CUSTOM, — Fr. See and 
babitual practice MC IN l Faſhion, or a 
metha] adopted by the An eſtabliſhed 
manner. A good run of wk. "a law, a right or 
| law not written, which being eſtabliſhed by long 
vſe, and the confent of aur anceſtors, has been and 
is daily 9 as, the cuflom of Merchants.“ 


the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that of a plane 


CURTA'TION, 8. 1 Lat.) in aſtro- 
nomy, a little part cut off from en re 


CUR'VATE 8 Lat.) hand 

CUR'VAT che act of bending or 
crooking. 

CN VE, — Lat.) crooked, bent, 
formed, or le from a perpendicular or n. 


CURVE, S. any ching bent. A bending. In 


a * line i in more points 
W. | holdin 


50S To CURTAIN, v. A. to Furailh,. or hang with 
imported or exported. 


j where thoſe taxes are 


tion, or 


Jof cards, 


| 8k 


A tribute of tax paid jo the gorernment on | 
e + 2 che place 


CU'STOMABLE, Adj. that which is froguenclyy 
or commonly. iſed. 
- CU'STO ABLY, Adv. according to cuſtom, 
or the common practice. | 

.CU'STOMARILY, Adv. commonly; generally. 


1 8. frequency af repeti- 
CUSTOMARY, Adj. agreeable to the pr te. 
of a majority. Habeas uſual. =D 


OE Adj. uſual, common, generally 

- practi t | 
CU'STOMER, S. one who purchaſes an 12 thing 

of tradeſman. A common woman. 

her l what ae da. | This laſt lente 

now obſolete 


*CUS'TREL, 8. a dunks bearer, A veſſel for 
wine. 
To CUT, v. A. (preter and ple 

wi — 


eut, from contsan, Fr.) to penetratt 


Hot en n. Ip ed inſtrument. Fi ohativaly, — | 
To CUR'VET,. v. N. „ Ital.) to — : : po 


with any uneaſy x 
to ſeparate a pac 
| off ſome from the others. 70 
v cut down, to fell, or hew. Figura- 
tively, to excel or ſurpaſs. ** He cuts down the 
fineſt orator,” Apps. Te cut off, to ſeparate from 
the other parts, by a ſharp inſtrument : Gy, | 
to de roy, er ee an untimely death: to re- 
trench: do inter or hinder from uniting, in a, 
err ar To put an end to, to withold, to 
. to cut out, to ſhape, to form; 
to comive 3 to fit 3 to debar; to excel. To cut 
Hort, to hinder from proceeding by a ſudden in- 
terraptiosn; to ve, defraud or abridge of an | 
uſual ilowapce, 0 cut up, to carve or diyide a joint, 
1E K 5 lens, it 2 a Rent ym 
dividing; or foreing'a e 
— To perform * — for ex- 
the ſtone. To interfere; ** a horſe that 
es To cut a feather, is ied to a well-bowed 
ſhip, which profies the water ſwiftiy, as to make 
it foam, and ſwell ; 10 cut @ fail, is to unfurl and 
let it fall down ; 10 cat's figure, to appear in a mag- 
niſieent manner, reſpecting dreſs, 'equipage, &c. 
CUT, Part. prepared, or fit for uſe, altudin to 
hewen timber, „A fer of phraſes cnt proven ; 
Swirr. 5 
r, 8. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
inftrument, A chatnel made by att. A ball . 
or ſured, ſepsrated by an edge tool from 2 1 
ſubſtance. A lot. A ſhort way, by which, fome 


carve z to wound, or 
poignant ſenſation. 


interſect. 


winding is cut off, or avoided, A picture taken 


from a e opper plate or carved wood, That part'of 
4 pack of cards divided from the reft, Faſhion, 
e of cloaths- or dreſs. - A fool, alluding to 


gar exprefiion . e * the imple 108 
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which we perſpire. 


| parents afterwards owne 


rr „ 


CUTANEOUS, Adj. (from aui, Lat. the 


W relating to the e 4 
U'TICLE, 8. (cuticuila, | Lat. a db inte of | 
cutis, Lat.) the firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin, which ariſes 
When ex- 
amined through a microſcape,. it ſeems made up of 
ſeveral: lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, covering one 
another ; according to Lewenhoeck, each of. theſe | 
ſcales has 500 excretory ducts, and a grain of ſand | 
will cover 250 ſcales and 1250000 pores, through 
Figuratively, a thin ſkin formed 


on the application of a bliſter plaſter. 


on the ſurface of any liquor. 


' CUTI/CULAR, Adj. belonging to the extcl, 
its ſubſtance. 


or ſkin.” - 


.CU'TLASS, 8. Laue, Fr. ſometirdes written t 
.eutlace, and by Pope, cutlaſb) à broad cutting-ſword. 
CUT. PURSE, S. one who robs a perſon of his 

money by cutting his purſe, a common prattice | 
before the invention of breeches, when men wore 
round ſolid, having i its baſis circu 


their purſes at their gitdles. A thief; à robber. 


CU'TTER,* a perſon, or inſtrument, which 


cuts any thing. A nimble. veſſel. The fare-tetth. ' 
An officer. in the exchequer,, who. provideg wood | 


for the tallies, cuts the ſum paid upon them, 4 
* them into the court to be written ypon- | 


_ CU'T-THROAT, S8. a murderer. 


CU'T-THROAT, + Adj. cruel, barbarous. ( 0. 


throat and abominable dealing.“ Cant. ra 
CUTTING, S. a ſhred or piece ſeparated by 
means of a knife, or ſharp inſtrument. CY 
 CU/TTLE-FISH, 8. (tuttel-fifeh,'Teut. ) fnena- | 
tural hiſtory, a fiſh, - which, when: purſued by a 
Hſh of prey, | emits. a black _— by which it 
darkens the water and eſcapes. uratively, 2 
perſon, who blackens the character — by 
Ow $6 If you play the ue cuttle with me. F 
AK. 1 1 2 


T BELE, s, in Pagan Mythology, e 


| of Ccelus and Terra, and the wife of her brother 


Saturn, ſhe was alſo called Magnatur. Thus, under 


the character of the elder veſta, ſhe was repreſented 


Citing, to denote the ſtability of the earth; ſhe had 


a drum in her lap to ſignify; the» earth's cavity, and 


the winds impriſoned i in it: her head was crowned 
with towers, and ſhe was ſurrounded with animals 


of vorious kinds ſporting about her, to expreſs her 


fruitfulneſs and bounty. But under the character 
of Cybele, ſhe made a more magnificent appearance, 
being crowned with towers, ſeated in a golden cha- 


riot drawn by lions, cloathed with a robe wro 0 


with flowers, and holding a key in her hand. 

her, and ſhe fell in — 
with Aytis, by whom conceiving, her father cauſed 
het lover to be flain, upon which Cybele ran mad, 
and filled the woods with her lamentations. Soon 


after a plague and famine laying waſte the country, 


the oracle was conſukedyz who adviſed them to bury 
15 880 . great Yowps and to worſhip Cybele as | 


; 


| 


| 


| 


fieves,, S. outs 
l | 


a — On which they erected a wile 0 to wiker 
honour, and placed lions at her feet, to denote her 
being educated by thoſe animals. All the *. of 
Cybele were eunuchs. 

'CY'CLE, in chronology, a certain period or fo ? 
ries of numbers, which regularly proceed from the 
firſt to the laſt, and then return again to the os 
and ſo circulate perpetually. 9996 

CY'CLOID,. S. (, and abt. Gr.) 
metrical curve formed by the line which a nail 3 in W. 
circumference of a wheel, makes in the air, 155 
the wheel revolves in a right line. 

CYCLO/IDAL, Adj. relating to a cycloid ; the | 
cycloidal ſpace is that contained berween: 'A eycloid and 


: CYCLOPA/DIA, 8. (from: nar, By: $ vile, 
and casa, Gr. ſcience 3 bag N orinfiriaition) 
«circle of knowledge; a-courſe of ſcienees. 

 CY'GNET, 8. (cycnrs, Lat.) 4 n at ſwan. 
CY'LIN DER, S. ( , ( HK 5 eometry, a 


lel, in the form of a rolling ſtone ud d by 8 
CY'LINDRIC, CY'L NDRICALSIRI,. par- 
taking of the nature, or in the. form of à ey linder. 
CYMA“ TIUM, 8. (Lat. H, Gr.) i in archi- 
tecture, a member or moulding of the cornice, the 
profile of which is waved, or concave at top, and 
Convex at bottom. 

CY MBAL, 8. (mbelim, Lat.) a a * 
ſtrument uſed by the ancients, ſuppoſed to be made 
of braſs, and in the form of a ketile- drum, though 
ſome w hat leſs, nt; "YEH; 

' CYNA'NTHROPY, 8. eee pu Hoe 
Gr.) a ſpecies. of 'madneſs, in which perſons reſem- 


a | ble a dog ;. the {pecies of madneſs HORSES dy the 


bite of a mad og: 

CYNEGE'T 2 (6r.) the: art of hunting; 
the art of training dogs for hunting 

CY NIC, CYNICAL): Adj.“ (anne Gr.) 
ſnarling; brutal, or partaking of the qualities of a 
Cynic: philoſopher, Who was remarkable for his con- 
tempt of riches, and his rigorous reprehenſion of vice. 

CYNIC; 5.8 philoſopher,” who valued! him- 
ſelf for | his contempt of cv ery thing, except mota- 
lity. A ſect founded: by Ne lien en 

. CY!NOSURE, 8. (from i os, Gr.) in ates: 
nomy, the name given by the Greeks to Urſa 
Minor, or the little wry; the. r er by W 


ſailors ſteer. 

CV ON, 8. iſce Cton, E T5 25 | | 
| CY'PRESS, 8. (oprefſus, Lat. n Fr) in £ 

. 13 de wood of this tree is of ſo 


ing a nature, that the gates of St. Peter's church, 
at Rome, which were made of it, laſted 600 years, 
without any ſenſible decay. F uſed for 


mournin 
Phus, e 8. ( called from the place where 


CY'P 
it was made) a 4 thin be ren es ſtuff, uſed ſor 
cxs7, 


0 


— 


1 


— —_— ws. 


1 


8 DAC 
* . 


. 


— 0 


DAG 


CST, S. (n, Gr.) in 
taining ſome morbid matter. | 5 
CY'STIC, Adj. in” ſurgery, contained in a bag. 
CYSTO'TOMY, S. (from r, and rw, Gr.) 
the act of opening encyſted tumours, or cutting the 


furgery, a bag con- 


taken by corruption, from Cæſar, emperor; and ne- 
cordingly they bear an eagle, as the ſymbol of their 
empire, and the word-Cxsar-in their arms: 2 
they make a diſtindtion between Czar and Caeſars, 
the firſt being taken for the king's name, and the 
other for the emperor . i eee 


3 


bag in which any morbid matter is contained. $51 5 | 
CZ AR, S. a title of honour affumed by the | CZART'NA, S. the title of the empreſs of 
_ emperors of Ruſſia. No doubt but this title was | Ruffia. | nM Comer 
Hondo fo P44 - dS; avrits'} .- : . * | 
1 2 * | 
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rene fs ons igit 
1% fourth, Tetter, and che third conſo- 


D, Roman, 
the tongue to the fore part of the palate, and then ſe- 


parating them by. gentle breathing, the lips being 
open at the ſame time. The ſoynd of the D in the 


Engliſh is uniform, and is never mute, except in the |, 


words Wedneſday and handkerchief, As a numeral it 


: 


ſtands for 500. As an abbreviature, D ſtands for | 
doctor, D. D. doctor of divinity, or dena dedit, 
gave as a preſent, D. C. Da capo, (Ital. from the 


bead or beginning) in muſic, implies that the be- | 


To V, A. (dauber, 
with ſomething oft, or moiſt. W 

DA'B, S. a ſmall lymp. ſuolly angljed to ſome- | 
thing moiſt, , A blow, with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 
In low language, a perſon expert in any thing, but 
not uſed in Writing. In natural hiſtory, a ſmall: 


ging of x tune 1s to be played over again. —— (| 
touo gently 6 


A'B, V. 


Fr.). 


s 
= , 


: 
1 


3 „ # > % 


euter]y, to 


« - 


in water. Ei- 


embling a roach, but omething leſs. M7 


+ 


o 43% * bl 


Py Roman, Saxdi: any ole alababer. fe is of | thort fy 
the ſame ſhape, and ſeems formed from the a Delta, of 
the Greeks ;,.it is pronounced. by applying the top of | 


viene, Belg.) to ſmear | 


a 


\'CTYL, S. (dabylur, Tut.) 3, foot in Latim 
N conſiſting. of one long and two 


2 


- account; -- : 


" DA'FFODIL, DAFFODVLLY,  DAFFO- 
DOWNDIL'LLV, S. in botany, the Narciſſus. 
To DA'FT, V. A. to toſs aſide, with fighting: 


and contempt ; to poſtpone, or put off an under- 
taking. I would have. daft all other. reſpects.“ 


SHAK. 


| DA'G, S. (dague, Fr.) a dagger. A hand gun. 


Io DA'G, V. A. (daag dag, Sax.) to dirt or 


bemire the lower parts of a garment. 
| DAG. 


— ——_ 


D A 7 D A M 
"DAGGER, 8, (Ane, Fr.) a ſhort ccd. In "DALTON, a market town an the coaſt of Lan” 
fencing ſchools, a t blade af iron ww a baſket | caſhire, in a tract called Feurneſs. Here are two 
hilt uſed for — x printing, the obelus, uſed | annual faits, on June . 6, for horned catile; and Oc. 


a a mark of reference, and of this form + 


DA'GGERS-DRAWING, $, the act of draw- | 


ing a dagger. Figuratively, quarrelſomensſa, or rear 
gineſs to fight. | ** They always We 21 Gaggers 
drawing.” Hup. 

To DA'GGLE, V. A. (from daeg, Sax. of 
deagan, Sax. to ſprinkle) to wet, dirt, or daub the 


bottom of the cloaths, by walking in the dirt, dew, 


— —_ N euterly, to hang in the-mire, dirt, or 


"DAILY, Adj. {daghe, Sar.) happening, dene, 
or repeated every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, or 
frequently. 

A'INTILY, Adv. in a curious, elegant, or 
delicate manner; deliciouſly, pleaſantly. 

DA'INTINESS, S. delicacy foftneſs, Ele- 


gance; nicety ; ſ{queamiſhneſs, or the not being | 


| — 4 pleaſed either with food, or the was 


ö 


ter by moles or other obſtructions. 
] to damp, to extinguiſh, obſtruct, or intercept, 
* The more thou damm ſ it up, the more it burns.“ 


DAINTY, Ad. (dain, old Fr. ) ple he 
tafte, ' __ rchaſed ' with great coſt. — . 
tively, of diczte, ES fenfibilicy ; bs uea- 
miſh, not eg eaſed with crupulous. |. 

Elegant; Aller Get formed. Nie, e 
4 Your dainty ſ — 4 . PRIOR, 
DAN T 98. ſome rare food of exquiſite tafte, A 


word of fondneſs now obſolete. 9 Why that's my 
doing.” * | | 
DA'IRY, S. the employment of making ſeveral 
kinds of food from milk. Paſturage; a milk farm, 
or "ae where milk is kept, and butter or Cheeſe, 
e 
A- IX VMA, 8. a woman Teivane, who: 


; 


tober 23, for borned: cattle, hotſes, and pedlary, 
The market, which is on Saturday, is well ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, fiſh and fowl. There is an an- 
cient caſtle, in which-are kept the records; and the 
priſoners for debt, is the liberty of Fuges. It is 271 
miles north-north-weſt of London. 
DA'M, S. the mother, applied moſt commonly 
to beaſts ; but figuratively, and by way of reproach, 
applied to human perſons, 
DA'M, S. (dam, Belg.) a mole, — or any 
obſtruction to confine waters. 


To DAM, V. A. (damman, Fr. ) to confine wa- 
Figuratively, 


2 Moon if your influence be quite damm'd 
» MirrT, 
MGE, 8. (demage, Fr.) miſchief, hurt, 
detriment, dall generally applied to that — 
hindrance, and detriment which 2 
in his eſtate. Hence in law, ce g leing of . 
= a plaintiff, is the allowing him 2 
ppoſed to er e for his loſs "of Bladrance of 


fineſs during a proſecution, 
To DAMAGE, V * to ſpoil, hurt or impal 
any thing. 2 "perſon. with Goh, or or 


hinder bim! in te proffcution of his buſineſs, Neu- 
terly, to im ; to loſe of its worth by time, 

15 AGEABLE. Adj. Lys which 11. im- 

ired or ſpolled by time : 

4 ifchievous of hurtful, 6 Les 

_ DA'MASCENE, S. (da naſcenus, I. 
ved & 


Wang, a ſmall round black 


bis the care of the dairy, + and makes butter or cheeſe. | aftringent taſfe ; it is pronoun 
DA'ISY, S. (dals, Fr. N in botany, the Belt. The | DA MASK, 8. {damaſquin, Fr.) a abet 
germen becomes a by Li naked Go, placed verti- 'of linen or flix woven wit raiſed flowers, Likewiſc 
cally. It is ranged, by 1 innæus in the ſecond fect. A ee ſine ſteel, at 'Damaſcuy in Syria, uſed. for 
of his 19th clafy. Tord and cutlaſy blades; and of a very fide temper, 
DA'LE, 8. {. dat, ad, Belg, dall, Dan.) a low Fi guratively, a fed colour, alluding to that of the 
or hollow place between hills z a vale br vafley. | damaſk'roſe, Her dana late, now ; hang! to 
DA'LLIANCE, 8. a8 f fondneſs detween pureſt white.” FAIkrAx. 
dere  Figuratively, the careſſes of a eee, To DA MASK, V. Thi to weave linen or fil 
couple, 4 Held | 4alliance with bis fair 4 en in raiſed figutes. 'Piguerively, 40 variegaie, diver- 
ſpouſe.“ MILT. Delay, or deferring 2 mn You' | bify or embelliſh. 10 ads: 1 'the ground with 
—_— 2 1775 to exeuſe—your ach of * 2 FxxToN. ' 544 adorg' ſieel · work with 
mi oo 7i:- . 1 gures ; 
DA'LLIER * a tiber who Aber, aQs of DA'MASK-ROSE, in botany. See Ros g. 
- foduefs. , © * A an, DAMASKE'ENING, DA*MASKENING, 5. 


To DA'LLY, v. N. ( 
ow" to amuſe one's ſelf aud loſe Fer in idle 
To exchange careſſes of fondnefs : 4 
"froltic. To elay, Wherein he Talied with' them,” 


Wiſg. xii. 26. "Actively, to put off; to amuſe, in 
exp. ctation of 2 more favourable opportunity. 


Puli. * off the time with often Kirmiſhes,” 


len. Belg.) i to gy. 


or carvi 


'To ſport, 5 gold or 


the art of adoring. with iron and ſteel, by cutti og 
holes in them, any flag them up wi 
ver wire / It is a ompolition of moſuc 
work, e IR and carvitg ; the moſaic wort 
conſiſts of pieces inlayed ; the engraving, the metal 
which is cur out in various forms, and carving, with 


reſpect to the Sold and Hlver wrought there in 
relie vo. 
; | DAME, 


and ſeemed undaunted at the preſe 


r 


; 
o 7 - 
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DA ME 8. (dama, Ital.) originally applied to a 
perſon who was miſtreſs of a family, and of a noble 
birth, as it is at preſent uſed in law; but commonly 
uſed now for à farmer's wife, or one of the lower 
ſort. Uſed in poetry for a perſon of rank, and at 
court given to ſuch Jadies as have places there. 
Figuratively, women in general. 
games enough.” SHAK, [97 RTF | 
DAMIEN ' (RonzxrT Francis) famous for 
having wounded and attempted to aſſaſſinate Lewis 
XV. the French king, was born of mean parents, | 
in a hamlet, in the dioceſe of Arras. He was ſervant 
to an officer at the ſiege of Philipſburg, and at length 
entered a college of Jeſuits as a domeſtie, but left it, 
and afterwards entered himſelf there again; he left 
it again, and after having gone through many dif- 
ferent ſtations of life, he held many extravagant 
diſcourſes on the diſputes which then agitated the 
church and ſtate, and ſeveral times attempted? to 
deſtroy hinpſelf, diſcovering in all his actions a diſ- 
ordered mind. At laſt he returned to Paris, and on 
the third of January, 1757, went to Verſailles; and 
on the fifth, between five and ſix in the evening, 
ſtruck the king with a kind of pen-knife, as he was 
getting into his chariot, ſurrounded by his courtiers. 
The unhappy wretch being laid hold of, immediately 
declared he had ſome accomplices, but ſaid that they 
were a great way off, and he could not find them; 
but being preſſed to name them, faid that he could 
not, and muſt not, and that he was proof againſt 


2 » * 


1 


« We've willing | 


the moſt dteadful torments. The king having re- 
ferred the examination and trial to the grand cham- | 
ber, Damien was removed to the priſon of the pa- 
lace, on the 18th of January, and ſhut up in the. 
tower of Montgomeri, where he was fixed on a bed 
of ſingular make, and the utmoſt eare taken to pre- 
ſerve his life. He obſtinsteſy perſiſted in declaring 
that he had no accomplices, which being commu- 
nicated to the n he gave it as his, 
opinion, that Damien ſhould be condemned to ſuffer 
the ſame puniſhment as Ravaillac had done; but that 
firſt he ſhould be put to the torture. 
of March, this unhappy! wretch appeared on the 
ſallete (a feat for the criminal) before all- his judges, | 
nce of that auguit 
aſſembly, locked upon them with reſolution, - and | 
ſteadily preſerved an uncommon preſence of mind. 
On Monday, the 28th, he was brought up to the 
chamber, where he was put to the torture to make 

him confeſs, He there heard bis femence read with 
the ſame To length; on tris being brought | 
to tne ſcaffold, he there denied, with great reſolution, 
that there was any one concerned with him. They 
frft burned his right hand, then tore off is a 
with red hot pincers, aud poured oil, melted lead, 
and roſin into his wounds. At every part of this” 
infernal puniſhment he ſcreamed out, and then looked | 
quierly at his torn and burnt members. At laſt they 


4 ardouror paſſion. | 
| DA'MPISHNESS, 8. 


On the 26th | 


* 


To DA NC 


parts of his mangled body were burned to aſhes, and 


 caſion loſs to 


ſon to eternal puniſhments, *- 


— 


proceeded to duartkring him, After which-all the | 
a | ” 


they diſperſed in the-air, | 
To DA'MN, V. A. (damno, Lat. damner, Fr.) 
to doom, devote, or curſe to eternal torments. To 
procure eternal puniſhment, To explode or render 
any performance unpopular, by hiſſing or criticiſing. 
DA'MNABLE, Adj. deſerving, or juſtly con- 
demned to eternal puniſhment. Sometimes uſed, in- 
decently, in a ludicrous- ſenſe, for pernicious, ot 
odious. She has a damnable-tongue.” | 
DA'MNABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
incur eternal puniſhments. Indecently uſed for odi- 
ouſly, -hatefully, deteſtably ; prodigiouſly. a 
DAMNA'TION, S. excluſion from divine mer- 
ey; the ſtate of a perſon, who is ſentenced to eter- 
nal puniſhments. a * I 
DA'MNATORY, Adj. (damnatorius, Lat.) con- 
taining the ſentence to eternal puniſhment. 


_. DAMNED, Part, hateful ; deteſtable; abomi- 


nable;; doomed to everlaſting puniſhments. 
DAMNVFIC, Adj. procuring loſs, miſchie vans. 
To DA'MNIFY, V. A. cr Lat.) to oo 
pet ſon. To ſpoil, hurt, or impair. 
DAM'NINGNESS, S. tendency to ſubject a per- 


DA'MP, Adj. (dampe, Belg.) moiſt; inclini 
to wet; moiſtened 323 or vapours. Figura- 
tively, ay wean full of ſorrow, on account of ſome 
ſudden diſappointment or unexpected calamity. 
« With looks down caſt and damp.” Par, Loſt. 
DAM, 8. a fog, or miſt. A moiſt, netious 
vapour. Figuratively, dejection or ſorrow, ariſing 
from ſome unſureſeen check, or ſudden calamity. 

To DA'MP, V. A. to wet or-moiften./ To chill ; 
or diminiſh heat by water, Figuratively; to leſſen 
any quality, To ſmother, check, or r 


tendency to wetneſs, or 
chilly moiſture, arifing” from fogs, vapours, & e. 
EE S. a cold, chilly moiſture, or 
ogginels, | 65, 58 | 
DA'MPY, Adj. moiſt. or wet with miſt, fogs, 
or other vapours. Figuratively, dejected; ſorrow- 
ful. The lords did diſpel dampy thoughts,” 
Havyw. | | Mr op 
D &'MSEL, S. (dumciſelis, Fr.) originally uſed for 
a young gentlewoman or lady of diſtinction; an at- 
tendant of the higher tank; but at preſent for a 
young country laſs. nd : 
DA'MSON, S. See Dauascene. 
DAN, S. (din, Span.) a title of 


} 


ity or ho- 


nour, ſormerly uſed, . tor maſſer. Pray thank dan 


Pope.” Prior. | | "FEM 
E, V. N. {(danſer, Fr.) to move in a 
graceful attitude, according to an air ſung, or play'd. 


Actively, to make a pet ſon dance or ſkip, To dance 


attendance, is to wait in an humble and ſuppliant 


manner on a perſon, To dance after, to go frequently 
3 " 2, DA'NCE, 


—ů — ——— — — — — — p — 8 n 
' 
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meaſures or tune of a muſical inſtrument, or the 


To DA'NDLE, V. A. (dandelen, Belg.) to keep 


chief, or calamity. 


meeting with any calamity or accident. 
'DAN'GEROUS, Adj. expoſed to accidents, loſs, 

Harm, or miſchief. 1 

DAN GERO USN ESS, S. a condition which ex- 


To DAN GLE, V. N. to hang looſe, fo as to be 


guratively, to hang as a dependant upon a perſon. 
. .» DAN'GLER, S. one who frequents the company 


DANK, Adj. moiſt, wettiſh. 


To DA'P, V. A. in angling, to let fall, or put 
The inferaal om z wickedneſs ; theempire of Satan, 


. 


— * e — — 


a aid . 


DAR : 


9 9 


DA'NCE, S. (Fr. dans, Iſl.) an agreeable mo- 
tion of the body and feet, adjuſted by art, to the 


voice. | 
DA'NCER, S. one who practices the art of 
dancing. | TS 
. DANC/ING-MASTER, S. one who teaches the 
«Ä . : 
DANDELION, S. (dent de lion, Fr.) in botany, 
the name of a plant which grows in the fields, it te- 
ſembles the hawk- weed.  _. | 
DA'NDEPRAT, S. (danden, Fr.) a little fellow, 
uſed ſometimes as a word of fondneſs, and ſometimes 


as a word of, reproach. | 


a child in motion, either on the knee, or otherwiſe to 
quiet him. Figuratively, to treat with too much | 
fondneſs; to uſe like a child. 4 
DA'NDLER, S. one that fondles a child. 4 
DAN GER, S. (pronounced dainger, danger, Fr.) 
hazard, riſque, or a condition which is liable to miſ- 


To DAN/GER, V. A. to expoſe to loſs, cala- 
mity, or miſery, | 


AN'GERLESS, Adj. out of a poſſibility of 


poſes to accidents, calamity, or death, ' 


put in motion by the wind, breath, or a ſhake, | Fi- 


of women purely to paſs or kill time, | 


' DAN'KISH, Adj. ſomewhat moiſt or wet. 
gently and gradually into the water, 

DAP'PER, Adj. (dapper, Belg.) ſmall of ſtature, 
and full of ſpirit and vivacity. £29 

DAP'/PERLING, S. a perſon of low ſtature. A 
dwarf, | 5 5 5 
DaApPꝰPLE, Adj. marked, variegated, or clouded 
with different colours. 

To DAP/PLE, V. A. to ſtreak, or diverſify with 
a different colour. | 5 

DAR, DA! RT, S. a fiſh found in the Severn. 

To DA RE, V. N. (preter, I dur/t, or have dared, 
from dearran, Sax.) to undertake a thing without 
being diſcouraged at the dangers which attend it. 
Actively, to challenge, or provoke a perſon to 
fight, 
DA Rk, S. a provocation, or calling on a perſon 
to fight ; a challenge; a defiance. | | | 
 DA'REFUL, Adj. full of defiance ; without fear. 
« We might have met them dareful; beard to beard,” 


SHAK, | 


— 


1 


ouſly undertaking an affair notwithſtanding the ba 


gers attending it. Attempting a thing without re- 


garding the jaws which forbid it; in a bad ſenſe, 
DARINGLV, Adv. in a bold, courageous, out- 
rageous, or impudent manner. . 
DA RINGNE SS, 8. boldneſs, . 
DARK, Adj. (deore, Sax.) without light. Not 
bright; dull, applied to colours. Opake, not to be 
ſeen through ; not having light in itſelf. Figura- 
tively, not eaſy to be underſtood; obſcure. Igao- 
rant, not enlightened with knowledge, or revelation. 
Gloomy, not chearful applied to the temper. 10 
DARK, S. want of light, by which all objects 
become inviſible, Figuratively, obſcutity; the con- 


dition of a perſon who is not known or famous. Want 


. * 


of knowledge, ignorance. e 
To DA'RK N, V. A. (adeorcian, Sax.) to de- 
priye of, or ſhut out the light. Figuratively, to 
cloud, perplex; to render the mind unable to diſtin- 
guiſh the qualities of objects. Neuterly, to grow 
towards night; to grow dark or gloomy, + 
DARKING, or DORKING, S. a market tow 
of Surry, famous for the large Roman cauſeway, 
called Stoney-ſtreet; and the waſte of Cottmandean. 
Here is every Thurſday a conſiderable market, eſpe- 
cially in the ſeaſon for fat geeſe and capons. It has 
a fair on Aſcenſion-eve for horſes, bullocks, ſheep, and 
toys. It is ſeated on the river Mole, ten miles eaſt 
of Guildford, and twenty- four ſouth-by-eaſt of 
London. idle £41, Rn, . 
DAREKE'LING, Part. hid; in the dark; con- 
cealed from fight F 
DA RK LV, Adj. in a ſituation void of light. 
Obſcurely. e „ TO 
DA'RENESS, S. a ſtate wherein light is abſent, 
and objects which are diſcovered by the fight, be- 
come inviſible. Opakeneſs. Figuratively, obſcu - 
rity, or difficult to be underſtood, applied to books. 


DA'RKESOME, Adj. gloomy ; obſcure; having 
but little light. - ef POLES, 
DA'RLING, S. {deorling, Sax.) one more be- 
loved or careſſed than any other. A favourite. 
DARLINGTON, S. a large market town in 
the biſhopric of Durham, of great reſort and well 
ſupplied; the weekly market is on Monday. Its an- 
nual faits are on Eafter-Monday, Whitſun-Monday, 
Monday fortnight after Whitſun-Monday, and No- 
vember 22, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is noted 
for its linen manufacture, as the water of the Skera 
on which it lies, is very good for bleaching. It 
particularly excells in Huggabags, large quantities of 
which are ſent to London. It lies twenty-four miles 
from the city of Durham, and 243 from that of Lon- 
don, At Oxendall, near this place, there are three 
pits, called Hell Kettles, of which the vulgar tell 
many fabulous ſtories. They were ſaid to be bot- 
tomleſs till they were ſounded and found to be only 


DA'RING, Adj. bold; adventurous; courage. 


thirty yards deep. 


„ 
1. * 


— 
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—— 


in imitation of che fabric of ſtuffs. 
DAR NEL, S. a weed ing i 
DART, S. (dard, Fr.) a ſmall 
pon thrown by the hand. | 

To DAR'T, V. A. to caſt or throw a dart. 
To wound at a diſtance. To emit, or caſt, Neu- 
terly, to 7 e 

DA'RTFORD, S. 2 market town of Kent, has 
through it, and a little below falls into the Thames. 
Upon this river the firſt. paper-mill in England was 
built by Sir John Spillman in the reign of Charles J. 
who gave him a patent and a ſalary of 200]. The 


upon this river. Here is a good-corn-market on Sa- 


miles from Rocheſter, and fifteen from London. 
DAR'TMOUTH, S. a town of Devonſhire, at 


hacbour is narrow, but the channel deep enough for 
any ſhip in the royal navy, and ſurrounded with 


fort, beyond a platform of guns, which command 
the port. The baſon or harbour 1s capable of re- 
ceiving 500 ſail. The  pilchard-ſhoals come fre- 
quently in:o this harbour, in which ſeat is a grezt 
army of porpoiſes. The town ſtands on the weſt 
ſide of this baſon, upon the aſcent of a ſteep hill; 
has a large quay, and ſpacious ſtreet, and is pretty 
populous. They carry on a conſiderable trade from 
this place to Spain,. Portugal, Italy, and the Planta- 
tions, eſpecially Newfoundland; and from thence to 


trade in the pilchard fiſhery, The French, after 
burning the town in Richard the Firſt's time at- 


the women, it is ſaid, who took Caſtel, their gene- 
ral, and ſeveral lords, priſoners, beſides making a 
great laughter, Dartmouth ſends two members to 
parliament, It lies twenty- eight miles from Exe- 
ter, and 204 from London. It gives title of earl to 
the family of Legge. 33 

Io DASH, WA. (gaſcher,. Fr.) to throw one 
thing with violence and ſuddenneſs againſt another. 
To break by. throwing with violence, To be- 
ſprinkle; to wet, by beating the water with a ſtick, 
oer by flinging a ſtone, or other thing into it. To 
_ mingle or mix. with another liquor. To form at 


rate, or cancel a writing by drawing a careleſs ſtroke. 
over it with a pen. To make a perſon aſhamed ; to 
confound, | Neuterly, to fly in ſparkles or ſheets at- 
tended with a loud noiſe, applied to water. 
DA'SH, S. the ſtroke occaſioned by flinging one 

ſubſtance forcibly. againſt- another. A mixture, A 
ſtroke made with a pen. A blow. A mixture of 
another liquor... | 


To DA'RN, V. A. to mend holes by croſs ſtitches, - 


rowing in corn fields. 
; lance or wea-. 


two or three good ſprings ;. the river Dart runs 


ficſt mill for ſplitting of iron bars for wire, was alſo. 
turdays, and an annual fair July 22, for horſes and 
bullocks. It ſtands on the road to Dover, fourteen 


the mouth of the river Dart; the opening into its 


high rocks, At the firſt narrowing ſtands a good 


Spain and Italy, with fiſh. - They have alſo a good 


tempted it afterwards ;, but were bravely repulſed by 


once or without ſtudy, uſed with out. To oblite- 


a perſon infamouſly fearful, 

To DA'STARD, V. A. to terrify; to affect 
with fear. „ And daftards manly fouls with hope 
and fear.“ Day. | | 


| 4cj<R, or render cowardly with fear. , 
DA'STARDY, S. too great an affection of, or 
liableneſs to fear, „ | 
DA'TE, S. (datte, Fr. datum, Lat.) the time 
or day in which a writing is ſigned or written; or an 


be done. 
tree. | 
ToDA'TE, V. A. to ſet down the time in which 
ny eng is done, or any writing performed, | 
1 nn Adj. without any fixed term or- 
eriod. | 
 DA'TIVE, S. (datif, Fr. dativus, Lat.) the 
caſe of a noun which ſignifies the perſon.to whom 
any thing is given or done: as we have no caſes in: 
Engliſh, this relation is generally expreſſed by pre- 
fixing to before the noun, but after verbs of giving, 
the particle is omitted; He gave him leave.” 4 
| Jaw, ſuch executors as. are appointed by a judge's: 
decree, 
To DAUB, V. A. (dauber, Fr.) to ſmear with. 
ſomething ſticking. To foil, or make dirty. 
Figuratively, to paint coarſely, To cover with 
ſomething which diſguiſes, 
thing gaudy, To flatter groſsly. Neuterly, to 
play the hypocrite, ** I' cannot daub it. further.“ 
DOHAK, - G 3 
DAU BER, S. one who ſoils, or ſmears a thing. 


Figuratively, a coarſe painter. 


— % 


on the great road to Cheſter, with good inns, and 
'alſo on the old Roman Watling-Street, which runs 
to Dunkmour Heath. Its market is-held on Wed- 
neſday, and annual fairs on Eaſter Tueſday. for horſes. 


goods; Auguſt 3, a ſmall fair for horned cattle ;. 
Sober 2; for cattle, cheeſe, onions, &c. and Oct. 
24, called Ram Fair, . principally.for ſheep, It lies 
ſeventy- three miles from. London. 8 | 
offspring of a man or woman. Figuratively, any fe- 
male. A perſon who confeſſes: to a prieſt. My 
leiſure ſerves me penſive daughter, now.” SHak. 
To DAU'NT, V. A. (damter, Fi.) to diſcou- 
rage; to damp a perſon's courage, $5 Ba 
 DAU'NTLESS, Adj. without. fear, or diſcou- 
ragement. | 


fear. 


colour. 


j DA WE, S. among carpenters, the hollow in a 


work. . 


DA/STARD, S. (adaftrigan, Sax.) a coward f: 


To DA'STARDIZE, v. A. to intimidate ; to- 


To cover with ſome- 


 DA'VENTRY, or. DAINTRY, S. a market- | 
town · of Northamptonſhire, , governed by a. mayor; 


and horned cattle, June 6, for ſwine, and all ſorts of. 


Da W, S..(tul, del, Bav.) a ſmall bird of a black 


event happens. The time appointed for a thing to- 
Continuance. The fruit of the palm 


* 


DAU'NTLESSNESS, S. a. condition. void of 


work, e Obſetve if any hollow or dawks be wy 
the length.“ Mox, FR: | 


low in a work. 


after 3 * F 


gal; fourteen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, & c. 
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To BA WE, V. A. in carpentry, to cut a hol - 


To DAWN, v. N. (degian, Sax.) to grow 


light; to advance towards day. Figuratively, to 


glimmer, or afford an obſcure light to the under- 
Aanding. To give ſome indication or token of 


greater and a enn ſplendor. 


DAWN, S. the firſt appearance of day or light, 
igaratively, a beginning. 
DA“, 8. (de , Sax. dags, Goth.) that ſpace of 
time wherein it is light; but a natural or civil day 
is that ſpace of time wherein the earth performs 
one rotation on its axis, ſo as its different parts ſhall 
ſucceſfively enjoy the light of the ſun; this conſiſts 


.of a period of 24 hours. Figuratively, an inde- 


finite period of time commencing from the action 
mentioned. In ſcripture, ſome particular period or 
remarkable incident in a perſon's life, 3 
DA'Y-BED, S. a bed uſed in the day-time, for 
-idleneſs and luxury. Having come from a day- 


bed. SHARK. 


DA'Y-BOOK, S. a book wherein tradeſmen en- 


ter all the occurences of the day, in the order they 


happen; called likewiſe a Waſte- Book. | 
DA'Y-LABOUR, S. a portion of labour exacted 


of a perſon every day, and implies the idea of hard- 


ſhip and fatigue. be 1 
DA'Y-LABOURER, 8. one who is hired to 
work by the day. A hard-working, and ſlaving 

erſon. 7 : | I R077 1 


. a 4 STE es 3 
DAYS of Grace, in commerce, a cuſtomary num- 


(ber of days allowed for the payment of a bill of ex- 
Change, 2 aſter it becomes due. Three days of 
grace are allowed in England, ten in France and 
Dantzic ; eight at Naples; ſix at Venice, Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frankfort; 
Kve at Leipſic; twelve at Hamburgh; ſix in Portu- 


DA'YSMAN, S. a perſon choſen to determine 


or decide a diſpute or conteſt between others. 


61 Neither is there any dayſman betwixt us.“ Fob. 


DX YSPRING, S. the firſt appearance of light 


in the morning; the dawn; the day-break,. ©. With 
day-ſpring born,” MiLT, * And cauſed the 4% 


| ſpring o know its place.“ Job. xxxviii. 12. 


DA'Y-STAR, S. the morning- tar. 80 ſinks 
the day- ar in the ocean- bed. „ MitT. F igu- 
.ratively, the light ſhed by the dear; the light 
of the goſpel which is ſpread by Chrilt, the day-far 
of righteoufneſfs. The day-far fall riſe in your 
_—_— 1 

To DA'ZE, V. A. (dwes, Sax.) to over- power 
with too much light or ſplendor, | 

DA'ZIED, K 


* 


dj. adorned" or over-prown with | 


dazies. Find. out the prettieſt. daxied ſpot we 


can.“ SHA. 7 


To D&/ZZLE, v. A. to over-power the eyes, 
and injure the oe with too great a degree of light 


or ſplendor. To be over-powered, or loſe the uſe 


of fight for a time, by too much light, or too great 


«© Thy fight_ is young 


an application 3288 | 
en mine begins to dazzle,” 


and you fhall read w 
SHAK. . b 3 

DE'ACON, S. a lower degree of clergy, rather 
a novitiate for one year, after which a pefoir is ad- 
mitted into full orders, or ordaihet prieſt, 

DE'ACONNESS, S. a female, in the ancient 
church, who adminiſtered ſuch offices to thoſe of 


her own ſex, which it was not decent ſor the men 


to do. ſuch as the baptifm of adult women, &c. 
DE'AD, Adj. (Sax. uu, Belg.) without, or de- 
prived of life, applied to thoſe perſons whoſe ' ſouls 
are ſeparated from their bodies, © Fig Prey, with- 
out ſenſe and motion ; hence a deep fleep, which in- 


timates the want of ſenſe and motion in a dead body, 
is called a dead fleep. Unactive. Dull, applied to 
colours. Uſelefs ; to lie dead. Unaffecting; void 
of ardour or warmth. * How cold and dead does 
a prayer appear?“ App1s. Taſteleſs or vapid, ap- 
plied to liquors. Uninhabited, . interſperſed 


with houſes. „ A dead wall.” Without any force, 
or influence; dull. A dead fire.” Without any 


capacity for Nora withered, ** A dead bough, 
or plant.” f 


ot to be influenced or ſeduced by: 
Uſed with b. We being dead to ſin.“ 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
In Scripture, generally applied to fignify thoſe whoſe 
conſeiences are fo N by an e cor of 
fin, as to be inſenſible to the calls of grace, 
and uniafluenced by the opetations of the Hal 
oft. 1 6-2 Lanes | 
To DE'AD, DE'ADEN, V. A. to deprive a 
thing of arty quality, or fenſation. Figuratively, 
to make liquors vapit, taſteleſs, of fpirjtleſs, Neo- 
terly, to lofe any forte or quality. | 
DER P- POI NG, Parr. deſtructive, miſchievous, 


| having the power of Killing. ©" Some fierce, dead- 


doin ERP TP HE 
 -DEA'D-L „ B. a preflivs neceſſity, call, or 
exigehce, A laſt. reſoufte. «To help Fate at a 
ar" Hod. N | 14 Y * ag A | bo Ar 
DEADLY, Adj. that which kills; mut hetous. 
Mortal, inveterate, not ſatisfled with any thing lels 
than the death of another. Deadly enemies to the 
%% TT REES 
DE'ADLY, Adv. in a manner reſembling the 
dead. * Looked deadly pale.” SHAK, Monally, 
or in ſuch a manner, as to depribe or life. The 
roanings of x diadh wounded man.“ Ex. xxx. 24 
*Yometinies,” uſed in familiar diſcbuiſe, only to en- 


| force the fignification of a word, implying ve 
much, prodigiouſly, exceedingly, * Though deady 
* OxnxE RTS. e 

A“ 


DEA'DNESS, S. want of warmth, and ardour. 
Figufatively, Tabguor; or faltaneſs, Vapidach, 
loſs of ſpirit, applied to liquors - 

ols 0 8 » pP 1q - DEAD- 
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DEAD NET TIE, S. in botany,” a weed called 
likewife the reha: 


conjecture made by ſeamen of the place where the 
ſhip is, by keeping an account of ber way by tte 
log, by knowing the courſe — have fteered, by 
the compaſs, and by reQifying al 

Sun, Moon, or Stars, -  +- 
- DE'AF, | Adj. (Sax. 

. ſenſe of hearing, or having it greatly impaired, Fi- 
guratively, regardleſs, inattentive, uſed with 15. 
* T4 counſel deaf.” SAk. Obſcurely, or imper- 
fectly. ©. A deaf noiſe of ſounds. Davp. 


* 


bearing. 


imperfectly heard. 


ſuch as are outward bound by way of the Engliſh 
or Deal caſtle on the north, conſiſting of ' ſeveral 
large -port-holes,” a large tower with a cavern be- 


fairs are held at this town on April 5, and October 


has a market on Saturday, - 

DE'AL, S. (del, — 9 part, or portion. The 
office, or practice of diſtributing cards to thoſe who 
are engaged in any game. Fir, or pine-wood, from 
To DE'AL, V. A.  {delan, Sax.) to diſtribute, 
or diſpoſe of to different perſons, To ſcatter pro- 
miſcuouſly, - To give to ſeveral perſons in order, 
one after another. Neuterly, to tranſat buſineſs; 
to trade. To act. Joined with y. To deal in: 
to ſell, to be converſant in, to practiſe; joined to 
with, To behave towards; to treat; ſometimes to 
contend with, or approve. | ; 

— DEA'LER, S. one who trades in- any particular 
commodity. One who has to do with, or practiſes 
any thing. One ho diſt ibutes cards. | 
E'ALING, S. practice, action, behaviour, 
treatment. Buſineſs, or trade. 7 

DE'AN, 8. -(deyen, Fr. degn, Dan.) a perſon in 
Collegiate. churches or chapels, who is preſident of 
the chapter... n WED) | 
 DEANERY\y-.S. the office, / government, au- 
thority, revenue, or reſidence of a dean. | 
22 N 


* 


DEAD-RECKGNN, 8. in navigation, the 


with an allowance 
for drift or lee- way, without any obſervation of the 


; Belg.) wanting the 


T oO DE'AF, DE'AFEN, v. A. to deprive. of | 
Ne HSA 730 2 e. 12 

DEA FLV. Adv. without any ſenſe of ſounds, | 

 DEAP/NESS, the ſtate of à perſon who has | 


8 mm 


Downs, where generally homewatd bound ſhips, and 


Channel, lie at anchor. It is defended by Sandown, 


neath, bomb- proof; and alſo by Wolmar eaſtle on 
the ſouthl. Here is 4 charity ſchoobF: two annual 


Ay 


* 


10, for cattle and pedlary. It lies about four miles 
from Sandwich, and ſeventy · four from London, and 


| 


4 ſon of life by violent and unlawful means. 


DE'ANSHIP, S. the office of 'a dean. 
DE'AR, Adj. (deer, Belg.) an object of great 
love, and of warm affection; beloved. Figura- 
tively, valuable, of high price, coftly; ſcarce, not 
plentiful. A dear year.” Uſed by SHAK. for deer, 


„Would I had met my deare/? foe.” SHak. 
DE'AR, 8. a word of fondneſs, implying that 
the perſon is eſteemed as much as the greateſt 
rarity, valued as much as the moſt coſtly purchaſe, 
and looked on as an object of the moſt intenſe love 
and affection. n e 
DE'AR-BOUGHT, Adj. purchaſed at a high 
rate; bought at too high a price. O fleeting 
joys—of paradiſe dar- bought with ſo much woe. 
1 e e ee e | 
DE'ARLING, S.' (dcorling, Sax.) a perſon car- 
reſſed with great affection. The reſt—of Venus 
dearlings.” SPR. 1 
DE ARLV, Adv. with great affection ; at a high 
price; at too great a price. | 
To DE/ARN, V. A. (dyrnan, Sax.) to mend 


uff. ger Dann, 0 

DE ARNESS, 8. fondneſs; à warm or great 
degree of affection. Scarcity; coſtlineſs; a high, 
or too high price. r . 
DE ART H, 8. ſcarcity. Want. Need. Fa- 
mine. Barrenneſs, | = a 


DEATH, S. (pronounced deth 


life. In law there is a natural death and a civil 
death: natural, where nature itſelf expires ; civil, 


fo by law. Thus, if any perſon, for whoſe life an 
eſtate is granted, remains beyond ſea, or is abſent 
ſeven ents; and no proof made of his being living, 
he ſhall be accounted naturally dead. Figuratively, 
the ſtate of the dead, Murder, or depriving a per- 
he 
cauſe of death, ** The feather'd deatb.“ Dx v). 
In divinity, a ſtate of inſenſibility, ſo as not to be 
ſeduced by allurements of any kind, uſed with unto. 
A zeath unto fin.” Church Catech. The gates 
of death." _ ix. 1 ky are the grave. | 
1 DE ATH- BED, S. the 
Rn” : | 
_  DE'ATHFUL, Adj. pregnant with death, mortal, 
fatal, deſtructive. x 
1 Adj. not ſubject to death; im- 
mortal. | | ; 
 DEATHLIKE, Adj. (deathlic, Sax.) reſembling 
death, either in its horrors, or its inſenſibility or 
motionleſs ſtate, | 
DE ATH's-DOOR, S. (wa, ah, Gr.) a near 
approach to death. On the brink or verge of dying. 
| DE'ATH-WATCH, S. in natural hiflory, a 
ſmall inſect, making a noiſe like the beating of a 


on which a perſon 


of dear, Sax. wild, fierce, fercious, or inveterate. - 


Holes in'cloaths, fo ax to reſemble the fabric of the 


| ed dub from death, Sax.) 
j the departure of the foul from the body. Loſs of 
ſenſibility, motion, and all the functions of animal 


where a perſon is not actually dead, but adjudged 


5 P w.tch, . 


— 


they do hot beat alike every year, ſometimes. begin- 


"DEB 


Nn 


watch, deſcribed by Dr. Derham in the Philoſophical. 

T ranſaQions. It very much reſembles a Jouſe both: 
in ſhape and colour; but is more nimble; is com- 
mon in every houſe in the warm months; but in 

the cold ſeaſon, hides itſelf in dry, duſty places. It 

is. hatched by the warmth of the ſpring, and at its 
firſt leaving its egg, is perfectly like a cheeſe-mite, 

but ſo exceeding. ſmall, as ſcarce to be diſcerned - 


without a microſcope. "In this ſtate it continues 


two months, after which it grows gradually to its 


more perfect ſtate. Their ticking noiſe is a wooing 
act, or a kind of courtſhip, and happens com- 


monly in July, or the beginning of Auguſt. But 


ning it ſooner, ſometimes later, ſometimes for a 
longer, and ſometimes for a ſhorter time. It feeds 
on duſt of powdered bread, fruits, &c. Some have 
imagined whis 8 to have been a hquſe-ſpider ; it being 
cuſtomary for them, when they firſt come into a 
place to make a noiſe or beating on à wainſcot, to 
which if any other of the ſame ſpecies anſwers, 
they ſettle n but on the contrary, go further 
in queſt of company. A ſuperſtitious notion has 
prevailed, that the noiſe of a death: watch preſages 
the death of the hearer, his relations, . friends. 
To DEBA'RK,' V. A. (debarguer, r.). nd 
out of a ſhip, upon ſhore. 

To DEBA'R, V. A. to binder or reſtrain 2 per- 
ſon from the enjoyment of a thing. 

To DEB'ASE, V. A. to reduce from a higher 
to a lower value. 'To adulterate coin or liquors 
by the addition of ſometing leſs valuable. To 
ſpoil, or render leſs perfect, by mean and r 
additions. 

DEBA'SEMENT, 8. the 20 of debaſing, de. | 
grading- or rendering a thing of leſs value, , the 
mixture of N mean or worthleſs. 
DEBA SER, $, the perſon. who leſſens the va- 
Jue of a thing by ſome mixture, One who adulte- 
rates the coin or liquors. 

DEBA'TABLE, Adj that which, may be of | 
puted, or 13 comp or controverſy. 

DEBA 8. (debar, Fr. . dibatto, Ital. ) a diſ- 
pute es the meaning, or the truth of ny 
propoſition, 'Figuratively, a quarrel or conteſt. 

o DEBA'TE, V. A. (debattre, Fr.) to contro- 

vert, or diſpute. To produce the arguments which 

may be brought to ſupport any ſide of a queſtion, 

To deliberate. 

* DEBA'TEFUL, Adv. fond of Aiſpute or con- 

tradiction; quarrelſome, applied to perſons. Con- 
teſted, or. ocesſioning diſputes, applied to things. 

DEBA'TEMENT, 8. conteſt, diſpute, or op- 
poſition of opinions. Without dehatement ur- 
ther.” SHAK. | 

1 S, a diſputant, or one ſond of 
diſpute 

To DEBAU'CH, V. A. ¶ debaucber, Fr.) to ſe- 


| 


rance, or chaſtity, * Debauchm aa of nations, 5 


note by which 2 debt i is claimed. Debenture is a kind 


Want of ftrength to bear any weight, or te accum- 


ä 5 air urs 


| of Decalogue, . The church of, 


drink, but illy the latter. 
DERAU “ H, > intemperance in meat 5 drink. | 
Lewdneſs. 5 


debauchs, Fr.) a perſon given to intemperance in ; 
drink, or lewdneſs. ; 


duce a perſon, or prevail on him to do ſomething 


[ 


To « corrupt — morals, fa nxt to make 
To corrupt by mee in mo or 


amiſs. 
him lewd. 


' DEBAUCHE'E, 8. (che. c prongunced like ; a0 4, 


DEBAU'CHMENT, 8. the act of cartupting 
the morals of -a perſon, whether it reſpets — 


TAYLOR. 
DEBENTURk, 8. {dbbenturs, Lat.) a uk oe 


of certificate, ſigned by the officers of the cuſtoms, 
which entitles a merchant, exporting ag, i: the 
moving of a bounty or draw back. 

BILE, 44 (debilis, Lat.) weak, feeble, laing 
e, ee o ſpixit, © Foiled ſome de- TIS 
ile wretch.” HAK | 

To DERTLITATE, V A. A deine 
We dabilita, Lat.) to deprive of firength ; I, | 
r render, weak, 
 DEBILITA'TION, 8. _the-pR of depriving . | 
ne ſtrength, or rendering him weak 
DE 'LITY, '9 8. loſs of rengdh; Weakneſs. . 


liſh an undertaking. | 
DEBONWIR, Adj. (dehonnaiy, Fr.) lively, A 
fable, Brent civil; — ed.z elegant, complaiſant. 
EBONAIRLY,, Adj. with ap, dlegant or gen- 
civilly; / ſprighdly. 
T. S.,(dehitum, Lat, datte, Fe.) that which | 
one 4 owes to another. Figuratively, that which. 
it is a — 8 ee or which! he is under a wee 


to do oy 
DES 755 'TED, Part. owing 1 indebied + placed on. 

N tracks fide of an account. 

„bb rob. r, ng eee 

money; one who. has taken goods of another on 

Be That "do of ab account nich contains the 
articles which a perſon has had on truſt. 

DEBULLITION, S. ( debullitio, Lat.) the bub 
bling of water over the: ſides of the veſſel eee 
tains it. 

'DE'CADE, 8. (Aus, ten, decas, Lat.) a bund 
amounting to, or conſiſting of ten. 28 

'DECA'DENCY, S. (decadance, Fr.) decay. | 

b. 8. (from du, and vena, Gt) in 
geomet ure having ten ſides and angles, 

DE GALOGUE, S. (aM, Gr.) the ten com- 
mandments given by Gon to Moſes, The. Jews by 
way of excellence, call theſe comma nts the ten 
words, from whence they had afterwards the name 
e has ſtruck the 
ſecond commandment quite out ok t Jecalegue, the 
reafon of which may be eaſily conceived; and to 
make their mers _ an Ty: _ - 
into two. TE. z 1170 10 


— 


„ — 


e 


. 


To DECA Mp, v. N. (decamper, Fr.) to ſhift « 
camp; to remove from a place. 
DECA'MPMENT, 8. the a& of moving from 
a lace. | 1 5 2 4 ho ; 
To DECANT, V. A. 
Lat.) to pour liquor o 
DECANTAIT ION, 


liquor off the lees, 
DECA'NTER, 


* 


rent glaſs, uſed; to. contain li 
uced off the lees. 
To DECAY, V. N 


ently. 


quors in, which: are 


« (dechyir, Fr.) to loſe of its 


value, ſubſtance, ſtrength, or perfection; to be gra- 


dually impaired. Actively, to impair, conſume gra- 
dually, or waſte the ſubſtance of a thing. 
DE'CAY, S. a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, qualities, 
value or perfection. The effects or mark of con- 
ſumption or decline. Declenſion from proſperity. 
DECA'YER, S. that which cauſes decay. 4 
DECE'ASE, S. (deceſſus, Lat.) death; Depar- 
ture from life. CV 
To DECE ASE, V. 1 um, Lat.) to die. 
D ECE TT, S. (deceptio, Lat.) a means by which 
a thing is paſſed upon 2 perſon for what it is not, as 
when falſhood is made to, paſs for truth. A fraud; 
cheat, Artifice, Stratagem. In law, every ſubtle | 
wily ſhift or deviſe, uſed to deceive, defraud, or im- 
poſe on another. | | 
_ DECE'ITFUL, Adj. full of frau 
meaning different from what a 
to be confided in, oppoſed. to ſincere. 
DECE'ITFULLY,, Adv. in a fraud 
cere manner. C 
DECE'ITFULNESS, S. che quality of impoſing 
on a perſon to his hurt. 5 
DECELCTVABLE, Adj. ſubject or expoſed to fraud 
or impoſture. Subject to, or capable of leading 2 
perſon into a miſtake or error. 5 PE: 
DECELU'V ABLENESS, S. the poſſibility. of 
being impoſed upon by falſe pretences,  _ 
To DECE'IVE, V. A. (decevoir, Fr.) to make 
a perſon believe ſomething falſe or intended to his 
damage or hurt. To impoſe on a. perſon's 2 


* . 


by falſe appearances. To lead into an error or 
take, Figuratively, to diſappoint. | 
DECEUVER, S. one who leads another into a 
miſtake ; one who impoſes. on the credulity of an- 
ater, Figuratively, one who diſappoints a. perſon's 


expectations. | 1 
DECE'MBER, S. (from decem, Lat.) the laſt or 
twelfth month of the year, according to the modern 
. <oMputation of time; but formerly the tenth, as 
its name imports, the year then beginning in March. 
7 DECEM'PEDAL, Adj. (decempedates, Lat.) mea- 
ering ten feet. | | 


DE'CENCE, 


o 


_— of addreſs or action proper and becoming a 
perion's ſex, character, or rank. F uratively, mo- 


(decanter, Fr. decanto, 
| Hor px. 
8. (Fr.) the aQ of pouring 


8. 4 bottle of white or tranſpa- 


d or artifice; 1 
perſon expteſſes; not 


ulent, infin- | 


| 


oy 


DE'CENCY, S. (decence, Fr.) a | 


; 
* 


DECE'NNIAL, Adj: (decennium, Lat.) continu- 
log rhe ſpace of ten years. = 
-, DECENNO'VAL,  DECENNO/'VARY, 8. 
(from decem, ton, and xevem, Lat. nine) containing 
nineteen, ** Meton conſtituted a deconnovat circle.” 
+ « Decennovary progreſs of the epacts.“ 

OLD. . 


 DE'CENT, Part. (decens ) becoming ; fit or ſuit- 
' able. Rem.. oy rr 
.. DE'CENTLY, Adv. in a proper manner. 


* 


Conſiſtent with character, rank, or the rules of 


good - breeding. 
out immodeſty. | | h 
DECEPTIBULITY, . S. (from deceptio, Lat.) 
liableneſs to be led into an error or miſtake, or liable- 
neſs to be impoſed on. The deceptibility of our 
decayed nature.“ GLA W. A 
DECEPTIBLE, Adj. liable to be deceived 
poſed on, or led into an error. , | : 
 DECE'PTION, 8. (deceptio, Lat.) the act vr 
means of impoſing-on a perſon, or leading him into 
an error. The miſapplying thoſe ſigns, which by 
compact or inſtitution, were made the. means of ſig- 
nifying or conveying our thoughts. The ſtate of a 
perſon impoſed' on, or in a miſtake... A cheat; fraud; 
miſtake or fallacy, by which. a perſon. takes a thing 
to be what it is not. 0 | 
DECE/PTIOUS, Adj. apt to impoſe upon, or 
lead a perſon into an error. Feet” 
DECE'PTORY, Adj. containing the means of 
impoſing on the credulity of a perſon ;; or of leading 
him into a miſtake., „ NG 
DECE'SSION; S. ( degſſio, Lat.) a departure. 
To DECHA'RM, V. A. (decharmer, Fr.) to 
counteract a. charm, To free from an enchant- 
ment. He was ſuddenly. cured by decharming the 
witchcraft.” HaARveEY.. whe 3 
To DECIDE, T. A. (decido, Lat. 
to, or determine a diſpute, or event. 


' DECIDER, S. one who determines a quarrel, or 


cauſe. Ws." | | 
| _DECI'DUQUS, Adj. (dci duns) falling off; in 
botany, ſoon withering, not laſting the whole 
ear, 5 ; 2 : . 
ba DECI'DUQUSNESS, S. aptneſs. to fall. In 
botany, the quality. of fading or withering every; 
ear. 5 n 2 | 
DE'CIMAL, Adj. (decimus, Lat.) numbered, 
multiplied or increafing by tens. Decimal arithmetic, 
is that which computes by decimal fractions; a dici- 
mal fraction, is that whoſe denominator is never ex- 
preſſed, but is always underſtood to be 1, with one or 
more cyphers. 0 „„ 3 5 
To DE CIMATE, V. A. (decimatum, fupine of. 
decimo, Lat.) to tithe; to take the tenth. 
DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tithing,. or of 


Figuratively, modeſtly. With- 


3 im- 


) to put anend 


: 


taking the tenth, whether by. lot or otherwiſe; a ſe- 
leRion of every-tenth ſoldier by lot, for puniſhment,, 


in a general mutiny. 


haracte Fi 
es Want of decency is want 1 ſenſe,” Rosc.. | 
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or difference, The reſult of an event, 5 [ 


_ mining a difference; or — the reſult of an 


| Plates as i in a dect of cards. GREW. 
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Te DECIPHER, u. A. (deebiffiers Fr F on 


plain a thing written in ciphers. Figuratively 
deſcribe, or give a charaQeriſtical -repre een of f 
a thing. To unfold, to unravel. To decipher a 
perplexed affair.“ 

DECI/PHERER, s. one who explains any thing 
written in ciphers, 


DECISION, S. the determination of a diſpute 
- DECI'SIVE, Adj. having the power of deter- 


event that is uncertain. | „i ws 

DECVF/SIVELY,. Adv. in a conchſive manner, 
ſo as to put an end to a ar ord, or to determine the 
fate of an undertak: ing. 

. DECFSIVENESS, S. the power of determining 
any difference, or ſertling any event. 

ECVSORY, _ able to determine, or put 
beyond diſpute. 

To DECK, V. A. ſabchen, Belg.) to cover, by 
way of ornament. To dect with clouds th' un- 
colour'd ſky.” Par. Loſt. Po" adorn with dreſs. | 
* embelliſn. 

DECK, 8. (Alen, Dan) the floor of 2 ip. 
A pack of cards piled on each other. of era 


DECKER, S. a dreſſer; 3 one who adorns ; one 
who covers a table, or la)s acloth. _ 

To DECLA'IM, v. A. (declame, Lat. ) to ſpeak | 
in a florid manner, like an orator or rhetorician. To 
ſpeak much againft a thing; to run a thing! down, | 
uſed with againſt. 

DECLATMER}S. one who makes a florid pech 
in order to fire che imagination, or move the paſ- 
ſions; an orator, 

DECLAMA'TION, S. (declamatio, Lat. a florid 
or rhetorical diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions, Fi- 
guratively, an oſtentatious diſplay of reheroric or 
oratory. 

DECLAMA'TOR, 5. (Lat.) one who! ſpeaks 
againſt a thing, perſon, or opinion. An orator, a 
1 „This generous declamator,” Tatler, 


*DECLA'MATORY, Adj. (declamateire, Fr. de- 
clamatorius, Lat.) relating to the practice of de- 
claiming; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 
Appealing to the paſſions; z meer]y rhetorical flouriſh, 

DECLA'RABLE, Adj. that which may be de- 
£'ared ; capable of proof. „This is declarable from 
the beſt writers.” Brown. 

DECLARA'TION, S. (Fr.) the diſcovery. of 

a thing by words. Explanation. Affirmation. In 
a the ſhewing forth or laying out an action per- 
ſonal in any fuit, ſometimes uſed both in Rong, 
and real actions. 

DECLA'RATIVE, Adj. explaining 3 ; making 
proclamation ; z expreſs. 

DECLA'RATORILY, Adv. in the form of a 
ecclaration ; in a decietory form, expreſsly, oppoſed 


little, we muſt aſſume, that, ere.“ BoyLe. To 


| beet; : In aftronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, or 


the meridian and plane, if reckoned om the north 


inſtrument uſed in dialling to determine the decli- 


thing. To boil till it grows thi 
by boiling. 


to promiſſively. I , 


DECLA'RATORY, "AG. cxprelirer my 


ITY 


LE 
tiv 


"Fo DECLA-RE, v. A. ( Aielurb, Lat.) to ex- 
an or free from obſeurity. & To declare this 2 


make known; to manifeſt,” Fo publiſh, or pro- 
claim. To eſpouſe any cauſe or opinion openly. 
DECLA'RER, 8. one who makes 7 ing 
known, | 
* DECLE' NSION, 8. X Aalen, Fe declinatin, 
Lat.) a gradual decay, or decreaſe from a greater 
degree of ſtrength or power to, a leſs. | Deſcent, 
declination, or declivity.  ©* The declenſion from the 
land from that place to the ſea,” Burner, In 
grammar, the variation or change of the liſt ſyllable 
of a noun, whilft it continues to ſignify the ſame 


. 
Werrhastn Adj Having A variety of end- 
ings Cong to the different relations it ſtands 
% A declinable noun.” ? 

"DECLINA' TION, S. ( 4 Lat. ) de. 
ſcent ;' a change from a more to a leſs perfect ſtate, 
| Decay: The a of bending down. A declina- 
tion of the head.” A variation from a perpendicular 
or right line; an oblique direction. Variation from 
a fixed point; ſuch as that of the needle from the 


a ſtar from the equator, either north or ſouth. In 
grammar, the inflexion, or declining a noun through 
all its various terminations. Declinatien of a plane, 
in dialling, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
| either between the plane and the rime vertical 
circle, if counted” from eaſt to weſt, or between 


or ſouth. 


DECLINA'TOR, DECLI/NATORY, 8. an 


nation, reclination and Eat en" of fax 
» To DECLINE, v. N. '(ecting, at.) to bend 
or lean downwards, F iguratively, to. go aftray. 
To ſhun, or avoid doing a thing. To fink, to be 
impaired, to decay, either throu op age, diſeaſe or 
external force. Actively, to bend downwards. To 
ſhun, to clude the force of an argument. To men- 
tion all the different terminations, of a declinable 
"DECLI'N E, S. decay, owing either to age, time, 
diſeaſe or other cauſes of weakneſs. 
DECLIVITY, S. (declivis, Lat.) the gradual 
deſcent of a hill, or other eminence. 
DECLI'VOUS, Adj. (declivis, Lat.) gradually 
defcending. 8 
To D COC'T, V. A. (decettym, Lat.) to pre- 
pare for uſe by boiling. -In pharmacy, to 57 in 


water, ſo as to draw out the "hk; of virtue of 
to bett 


DECO CTIBLE, Adj. that which m be 
boiled, or my be perpared by boiling. 5 . 


thing of its bark or huſk, 


, 2 


* 1 
"% * 


DECOC'TION, 8. faetocbum, Lat:) the act of 
boiling any thing to extract its virtues Figura- 
tively, the ſtrained liquor of a plant, or other in- 
gredient boiled in water. | 


DECOC'TURE, 8, a preparation or ſubſtance | 


formed from boilin ey in water. 

| DECOLLA'TIO! „ S. (derellatio, I. at.) the act 
of beheading, Figuratively, deſtruction. He 
by decollation of all hope, annihilated his mercy:” 
Brown. Not commonly uſed, | 8 
DECOMPO STT E, Adj. (decompoſitus, Lat.) 
compounded a ſecond time, compounded of à thing 
already componnded.  ' | 


DECOMPOSUTION, S. the a& of compound- 


ing things, which were compounded before. 

To DECOMPO'UND, V. A. (decompono, Lat.) 
to compoſe of things already compounded, To 
compound a fecond time. To form by a fecond 
et TT TIT Oe PIs 

DE/CORAMENT, S. (from decoro, Lat.) an 
embelliſhment or ornament, At Oxford, ufed for 
vinegar, muſtard, ſalt, pepper, and other ſauces, 
and the veſſels which they are contained in, i 
To DE CORATE, V. A. decoratum, 


ſet off or adorn with ornaments. 


1 


Lat.) to 


DECORATION, 8, an ornament, or a thing | dec 


which by being added gives both grace and beauty to 
another, es een: Sos © 

DECORA'TER, 8. one who adorns or embel- 
liſhes, | GP, 

DECO'ROUS, Adj. (derores, Lat.) fuitable, or 
agreeable to the character, dignity, or perfections of 
a perſon or thing; becoming. It is not fo e- 
corous, in reſpect of Gop, that he ſhould imme- 
diately do all the meaneſt and triflingeſt things him- 
ſelf.” KAY, ; „ 

To DECO'RTICATE, V. A. decortiratum, 
Lat.) to diveſt or trip off the bark or huſk, To 


peel. | a 
DECORTICA'TION, 8 


* 
* 


. the act of firipping 


DECO'RUM, S. (Lat.) a behaviour proper or 
ſuitable to the character and abilities of a perſon, 
conſiſting likewiſe of a due obſervance of the efta- 
bliſhed rules of politeneſs and gracefulneſs, 


| 


| DECREASE, S. the ſtate of | growing leſs ; 
decay. In aſtronomy, the wain z the change made 


| in the face of the moon from its full, till it returns 


to full again. LO 
To DECRE'E, V. N. ( decratum, Lat.) to eſta- 
bliſh by law, To reſolve. Actively, to aſſign or 
diſpoſe of a thing by law. _ | 
ECRE'E, S. (decret, Fr.) a law. An efta- 
| bliſhed rule, In chancery the determination of a 
ſuit. In canon law, -an ordinance eftabliſhed by the 
| pope, by and with the advice of the cardinals aſ- 
| N in council, without application from any 
perſon. 5 | 
DE'CREMENT, S8. (decrementum, Lat.) the 
ſtate of becoming leſs. The quantity loſt by decay: 
DECRE' PIT, Adj. (decrepitas, Lat.) waſted, 
3 out, and enfeebled by age. In the laſt ſtage 
DE (TOS == 2 
To DECRE'/PITATE, V. A. (decrepe, Lat.) 
to calcine ſalts on the fire, till they ceaſe to crackle 
or make a noiſe, 3 
DECRE PTA TION, 8. the crackling noiſs 
made by ſalt, when put over the fire in a crucible. 
- DECRE'PITNESS, DECRE'PITURE, S. the 
weakneſs attending old age. The laſt ſtage of 


K 


— I 9 


DECRE'SCcENT, Part. (decreſcens, Lat.) be+ 
coming leſs, In a ſtate of decay. 

DE'CRETAL, Adj. (decretum, Lat.) -apper« 
taining, belonging; or relating to a decree, A de- 
cretal epiſtle, is that which the Pope dectees either 
by himſelf, or by the advice of cardinals, on his 
being conſulted thereon by ſome particular perſon. - 
DE CRETAL, 8. a letter or reſcript of the 
Pope, by which ſome point in the eccleſiaſtical law 
is ſolved or determined. A book of decrees or laws. 
A collection of the Pope's decrees _ p 

DECRETORY, Adj. judicial, final ; deciſive, 
Critical, or that time in which ſome definitive event 
will happen. PITS $5 a N 

DECRIL AL, S. the endeavouring to leſſen any 
thing in the eſteem of the public. Cenſute; con- 
demnation. | 


To DECR'Y, V. A. (deſcrier, Fr.) to cenſure, 


blame, or inveigh againſt a thing. To endeavour 


To DE'COY, V. A. (4, Belg.) to lure or 
intice into a cage. 
ratively, to ſeduce a perfon by allurements. 

DECO'Y, S. a place adapted for drawing wild 
fowl into ſnares. Figuratively, allurements, temp- 
tation, a ſnare, alluding to the methods uſed by 
decoy-ducks to draw * of their ſpecies into a 
ſnare. The devil could never have had fuch 
numbers, had he not uſed ſome as decoys to enſnare 
others.” Government of the tongue. A decoy-duck, is 
one that is bred or trained to draw others into a ſnare.. 

To DECRE'ASE, V. N. (decreſco, Lat.) to 
become leſs either in length 
To diminiſh. Actively, to make leſs, ' 


22 | 


— 


To draw into a Hate. Figu- J 


weight, force, or bulk. | 
ee ſame number repeated 


to leſſen the eſteem the public has for a thing. 
 DECUM'BENCE, DECUMBENCY, 8. (de- 
cumbens patticip. of dicumbo, Lat.) the act or poſ- 
ture of lying down. They lie, not down, and 
enjoy no decumbence at all. BRowN, The an- 
cient manner of decumbency.” Brown. 
DECU'MBITURE, S. the time at which a 
perſon takes to his bed in a diſeaſe; In aſtrology, a 
ſcheme of the heavens by which the prognoſtics of 
2 perſon's recovery or death were diſcovered from the 
time of his firſt taking to his bed. If her eye but 
akes or itches its dectmbiture ſhe takes.” Devo. 
DE'CUPLE; Adj. (dacuplus, Lat.) tenfold ; the 
ten times. 
DE 
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DE U'RION, S. (decurio, Lat.) an officer who 
had the command of ten perſons. 3 
DE CU RSION, S. (decurſus, Lat.) the act of 
running or flowing down. What is decayed by 
the decur/ion of waters. RES ; 
To DECUS'SATE, V. A. (decuſſatum, Lat.) 
to interſect, or croſs at right angles. 
DECUSSA'TION, S. the act of croſſing, or 
the ſtate of being croſſed at right angles. The 
point in which two rays of lines croſs each 
other. | | 
To DE'DICATE, V. A. (dedicatum, Lat.) to 
devote, appropriate, or ſet a thing aſide for divine 
vf s. Figuratively, to appropriate peculiarly to a 
deſign or purpoſe. To inſcribe to a patron. ** He 
compiled ten books, and dedicated them to lord 


Burleigh.” PEACH. . 


DE DIC ATE, Adj. (dedicatus, Lat.) appropriated 


or devoted to a particular uſe. 52 | 
DEDICA'TION, S. the act of conſecrating or 

appropriating ſome place or thing ſolely to divine 

uſes: The addreſs of an author to his patron, and 

prefixed before his work. | 

* DEDICA'TOR, S. one who inſcribes a work 


to a patron. - 


DE/DICATORY, Adj. compoſing, belonging | 


to, or in the ſtyle of a dedication.  _ a 

DED TION, S. (deditio, Lat.) the act of ſur- 
rendering to an enemy. lt was not a compleat 
conqueſt,” but rather. a dedition.” HALE., : 

To DEDU'CE, V. A. (daduco, Lat,) to deſcribe 
in a continual or connected ſeries, ſo that one thing 
ſhall introduce another. To. infer by 'reaſon from 
certain propoſitions, which are premiſed. 


DEDU/CEMENT, S. that which is collected 
be inferred, or diſ- 


or inferred from any premiſes. 
DEDU'CIBLE, Adj. to 

covered from principles laid down. 

» DEDU/CILVE, Adj. performing the act of de- 


quction; inferring or collecting from principles or 


propoſitions already laid down. 1 
To DEDU'CT, V. A. (deductum, ſupine of 

deduco, Lat.) to ſubiratt, or take away. 
DEDUC'TION, S. a conſequence or inference 


drawn by reaſon from ſome principles laid down. 
That which is ſubtracted, or taken away from any 


ſum or number, &c. 


DEDU/CTIVE, Adj. that which may be de- 


premiſed. | 1 2 
' DEDU/CTIVELY, Adv. by way of inference, 
or collecting one truth from another. 
-DE'ED, S. (deed, Sax.) an action, or thing 


done. . An exploit. Figuratively, power of action, 


or free agency; an uncommon ſenſe | Written evi- 
.der:ce of any legal act. A written.inſtrument com- 
prehending ſome contract, bargain, or agreement, 
between the parties thereto, in relation to the mat- 
ter therein contained. The validity of a deed con- 


d 


"I 


in very deed | might behold.” Les. 


\ fiſts in three principal things, viz. writing, ſealins 


and delivery. There are two kinds of deeds, viz. 
deeds indented, and deeds poll ; which names chiefly. 
import the ſhape of them, the one being cut in and. 
out at top, and the. other plain. Fact, reality, 
oppoſed to fiction, preceded by very. 80 now 


DE'EDLESS, Adj. unactive. 
any thing, 5 | 
o DEE'M, V. N. (part. d:emed,) to judge. 
To think. To determine on due conſideration. 
DEE'M, S. judgment; deciſion, ſentence. What 
wicked deem is this?“ SHak. Not in uſe,  _ 
-DEE'P, Adj. (deop, deope, Sax.) that which ha 
length meaſured downwards from its ſurface, Ap- 


Without doing 


plied to ſituation, low, oppoſed to high. Below the 


ſurface, or meaſured from the ſurface downwards.. 
Figuratively, piercing far. Far from the entrance. 
% Deep ambuſh'd, in her ſilent den.” Dzxvp. Not 
to be diſcovered at firſt ſight ; not obvious. The 
ſenſe lies deep.” Locks. Sagacious, penetrating, 
profound, learned. He's meditating with two. 
deep divines. SHARK. Artſul. He's a deep fellow.” 
Grave. Dark, applied to colours. Exceſſive. 
Deep poverty. 2 Cor. viii. 2. Baſs, or grave, ap- 


plied to ſounds. 5 oe OR ACE: 3033s 

. DE'EP, S. (diefte, Belg.) the ſea... Joined to 
night, the moſt advanced and ſtilleſt part thereof; 
midnight. _ vr." F 

To DE'EPEN, v. A. to fink far below the ſur- 
face. Applied to colours; to darken ;: to cloud; 
to make a ſhade darker. To increaſe the dolcful- 
neſs of -a ſound. Derpens the murmurs of the 
falling floods.” Porr. 5 


1 4 = 


| DEEP-MO'UTHED, Adj. having a, hoarſe, 
loud voice, or uttering a hollow, loud found. 
DE'EPLY, Adv. to a great diſtance below the 
ſurface. With great ſtudy, application and pene- 
tration; not ſuperficially. Sorrowfully, profoundly, 
with a great degree of ſorrow, , melancholy, or (ad- 
neſs, when uſed with words exprefling grief, With 
a tendency towards black, applied to colours. In 
a high degree; exceſſively, vaſtly. He had deeply. 
offended. both.” Bac. Principally or materially, 
e Deeply concerned in the murder. 
DE'EPNESS, S. diſtance or ſpace meaſured from 
the ſurface downwards. eee 
DEER, S. (deor, Sax. dyr, Il.) in natural hiſ- 


duced or inferred from any propoſition laid down or | tory, a claſs of animals, the males of which have 


their heads adorned with branching horns, and are 
kept for hunting ; when killed, their fleſh is called 
veniſon, and their ſpecies are various. 
To,DEFA'CE, V. A. (defaire, Fr.) to deſtroy; 
ts rail 3.0 HR. y Cert i 
DEFA'CEMENT, S. the act of disfiguring, 


| © The image of Gop is purity, and the de/ace- 


ment fin.” Bac. SIE EVE 7 
DEFA'CER, S. one who deſtroys, or disſigures 


any thing. | 
y thing 12102048 of 
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' To DEFA'LCATE, S. (defaluer, Fr.) to cnt 
or lop off. To take away or abridge part of a per- 
ſon's penſion or ſalary, Moſt commonly applied to 


money alrs. 3 


of any cuſtomary allowance. 
DEFAMA'TION, S. the uttering of reproach- 
ful ſpeeches, or. reproachful language of any one, 
with an intent to leſſen another perſon's character, 
and deſtroy his reputation, for which the ſlanderer is 
puniſhable either by action upon the caſe at common 
law, or by ſtatute, or in the eccleſiaſtical court. 


- DEFA'MATORY, Adj. tending to leſſen the | 


character, or ruin the reputation of another. Tend- 
ing to make a perſon infamous, 

ro DEFA'ME, V. A. (from de and fama, Lat.) 
to utter words againſt a perſon or thing, with an 
inteat to leſſen his reputation, or render him in- 
famous. To deſtroy the eſteem of a thing either. by 
acts or words, Fe» 4+ of pr $4142 8 

DEFA'ME, S. diſgrace. Infamy. 

DEFA'MER, S. one who aſſerts things injurious 
to the reputation of another, with an intention to 
render him infamous. One who ſpeaks againſt a 
thing or perſon: : 
DEFAU'LT, S. (defaut, Fr.) omiffion of what 
- ought to be done. Neglect. Fault. Deſect. Want. 


In law, abſence from court at the time, or on the | 


day appointed. 

To DEFAU'LT, V. A. to fail; or not perform 
ſomething promiſed or contracted. To forfeit, by 
breaking a contract, 1 . i | 

DEFE'ASANCE, S. (defaiſance, Fr.) the act of 
annulling or rendering a contract void. In law, a 
condition annexed to an act, which when performed. 
by the contracting party, the act is diſabled or made 
void. The writing in which a defeaſance is con- 
tained. A defeat, or conqueſt. 1572 

DEFE'ASIBLE, Adv. . (from defaire, Fr.) that 
which may be annulled, abrogated, ſet aſide, or 
made void. | 4-4 | = 

DEFE'AT, S. (from defaire, Fr.) the overthrow 
of an army, An act of deſtruction ; deprivation ; 
murther. Upon whoſe life a damn'd defeat was 
made,“ SHAK. This laſt ſenſe is obſolete, | 

To DEFE'AT, V. A. to beat or overthrow an 
army, Figuratively to fruſtrate, to diſappoint. To 
eſtabliſh EF % 2+] 

To DE'FECATE, v. A. (defecatum, Lat.) to 
purge or clear liquors from dregs, or foulneſſes. Fi- 
guratively, to clear truth from any thing which ren- 
ders it obſcure, To purify from any groſs mixture. 
To brighten. 5 5 11 

DE'FECATE, Adj. (defecatus, Lat.) cleared, 
or purified from lees or foulneſſes + 

DEFECA'TION, S. the act of clearing or 
purifying from lees or foulneſſes, 


DEFALCA'TION, S. diminution  abridgment, 


ſome thing, which a thing ought to have. Failing. 
Want. A miſtake or error, applied to the under- 
1 A fault applied to moral conduct. N 
TO DEFE' CT. V. N. (defectum, Lat.) to be 
deficient ; to fall ſhort of. Ihe enquiries of moſt 
defefted by the way.” Brown. Not in uſe, 
DEFECTIBULITY, S. the ſtate of falling. 
Deficiency. Imperſection. The defedibility of 
the connexion.” HAL E. | 
_ DEFEC'TIBLE, Adj. imperfe&t ; deficient ;. 
wanting in ſomething which a thing. ought to- 
have. 2 
DEFEC'TION,S. (defe&is, Lat.) want; failure. 
A falling away, or apoſtacy. Rebellion, or aban- 
doning one's duty to a king or ſtate, when its per- 
formance is claimed. ; 
| DEFEC'TIVE, Adj: (defefives, Lat.) not 
having all the qualities or. powers which are 
' requiſite, Not adequate or ſuitable to the end. 
or purpoſe. for which itè is deſigned. Imperfect. 
Not complying with the rules, or ſtandard for per- 
fecting any. work; faulty, blameable. Defe&ive 
nouns, or verbs in grammar, are ſuch as have not 
ſome caſes, numbers, perſons, tenſes, or moods. 
: DEFEC'TIVENESS,.S. . the ſtate of wanting 
ſomething, which a thing or perſon. ought to have. 
A. ſtate of imperfection. IN | 
: DEFENCE, S., (defenſe, Fr.) the method uſed 
to ſecure a: perſon againſt the attack of an enemy. 
Figuratively, guard; protection, ſecurity, reſiſtance, 


| vindication ; juſtification, or the reply made by a 
perſon in order: to clear himſelf from a crime or 


fault laid to his charge, . In fortification, any thing 
which. ſerves: to. ſcreen the ſoldiers or the place. 

Formerly, a prohibition, from defenſe, Fr. Severe 
defences may be made againſt wearing any linen,” 
TEMPLE. Z | | 2 

. DEFE'NCELESS, Adj. without any thing to 
ſecure a perſon againſt the attacks of an enemy. 
Figuratively, unarmed, without making any reſiſt- 
ance, Impotent, unable to reſiſt. 

To DEFE'ND, V. A. (defends, Lat.) to pro- 
tet from the attacks of an enemy. To protect, 
to ſupport, to ſecure, to forbid. His taſte of that 
defended fruit.” Par. Loft. To vindicate or juſtiſy 
à perſon from a charge brought againſt him. 
DEFEN*'DABLE, Adv. that whica may be 
maintained or ſecured againſt the attacks of an enemy. 
T hat which may be vindicated or juſtified, 
DEFEN'DANT, Adj. fit for ſecurity, or pro- 
tection. That which may protect againſt the at- 
tack of an enemy. With means defendant.” 
SHAK. mY 2 . 
 DEFEN/DANT, S. he that endeavours to beat 
off any enemy, or hinder a place from- falling into 
his hands. In law, the. perſon who is proſecuted or 
ſued in an action perſona), 


* 2 x 


DEFECT, 8. ( defectus, Lat.) the abſence of 


DEFEN'DER, S. one who protects 2 place or 
3 | . perſon 


ſorce of arms, or by ſtrength of evidence. 
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perſon againſt an enemy. F igerativety, - one who 
endeavours to anſwer the objections raiſed againſt 
any truth or doctrine, In law, one who eſpouſes 


'the cauſe of one perſon againſt enen in a court. 


'of juſtice. 
EFEN/DER of the Faith, a title 'belonging to 


the king of Great Britain, as Catholic does to the 


king of Spain, Chriſtian to the king of France, 
-&c, This title was firſt given by pope Leo X.'to 
king Henry VIII. for writing againſt Luther, 5 
DEFEN'SATIVE,S, that which is made uſe of 
to ſecure a perſon or place againſt the attack of 


an enemy. Defence. Guard. In ſurgery, a bandage | 


plaiſter, or other means made uſe of to ſecure a 
wound from outward violence, 


{ DEFEN'SIBLE, Adj. that which may be pro- | 
Figuratively, that which | 
| foul or naſty, 
corrupts the virtue of a perſon. 


'tected from an enemy. 
may be juſtified or vad from any erime or 


aſperſion. | 

DEFEN'SIVE, Adj, (defenſif, Fr.) only proper | 
for defence, not for attack, oppoſed to offenfive, 1 
a ſtate or poſture proper to ward off the blows of an 5p 


Enemy, but not to give any. 

Dr FENslVE, S. means made uſe of to ſecure 
from. attack or danger. - Figuratively, a ſafe-guard. 
A ſtate of defence, oppoſed to attacking, 

DEFE/NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to guard __ the defi ns, or attack of an enemy, 

To DEFE'R, V. N. (differe, Lat.) to put off 
to another time; z to delay. 
reſpect, to another's opinion; feldom uſed in the 
verb, Actively, to withold or delay the giving or 
performance of a thing expected. To refer or 
leave to the judgment of another. 
miſſioners deferred the matter to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland.” Bac. * 


DE'FERENCE, S. (Fr,) regard, or reſpect paid 
to a perſon on account of his rank, age, or ſuperior | 


talents, Complaiſance ; ſubmiſſion. 
DE'F ERENT, Part, (from deferens, Lat.) that 
which carries any thing downwards, 


DE'FERENT, S. a vehicle; or that which 


conveys, In anatomy, applied to thoſe veſſels of 
the human body which convey the humours or 
fluids from one place to another, but moſt gry | 
to ſuch as convey them downwards. 


DEF ANC E, S. (deff, Fr.) à challenge, or a | p 


call upon a perſon to make good an accuſation by | 
Figura - 
tively, a contemptuous challenge or difregard, 


DEFI'CIENCE, DEFI'CIENCY, S. (deficie, 


Lat.) the want of ſomething which a perſon or | 
| chemiſtry, the act of ſetting fire to a thing, which 


thing ſhould have ; an imperfection ; failure or de- 


fect. 
DEFI'CIENT, Adj. (deficiens, Lat.) imperfect; 
wanting ſomething to make it perfect. 
DEFVCIENT Verbs or Nouns. See DeyecTive. 
Deficient numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe whoſe ali- 
guot parts, being added together, make Jeſs than 


To pay a regard, or | 


«© The com- 
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ate parts of 8, make only KR 
who dares a perſon to make good a er "ner by 
arms or proof. 


render either legally, or ritually impure. 


crime, that ſhall ſully our e either as I; 
citizens, or chriſtians. | 


of a perſon ; one who acts inconſiſtent with the 


free from ambiguity or doubr. 


the integer or number itſelf, thus, I, 2, FR which 


DEFLER, S. a challenger a „ U 


To DEF I'LE, v. A. to render a thing foul, 
unclean, or impure, Figuratively, to pollute, or 

ilty of ſi { the f th _ 
guilty of any ſin againſt the purity of the marria 
bed, or the chaſtity of a virgin. To commit any 


To DEFVLE, V. N. (deffiter, Fr.) to march 
or ſeparate in files, applied to an army. 
2 S. (deffile, Fr.) a narrow paſs; * or 
where few, if any men ean march a-breaſt, 

615 LLEMEN T, S. that which renders a thing 
Figuratively, that which pollutes or 


DEFLLER, S. one who pollutes the chaſtity: 


urity or facredneſs of a perſon or thing. 
DEFI'NABLE, Adj. that which may. be defined, 
That which may be aſcertained, 

To DEFUNE, V. A. (definer, Fr.) to explain 2 
thing or word by the enumeration of its properties 
or qualities, fo as to diſtinguiſh it from every thing 
of the ſame kind, Neuterly, in law, to determine, 
or aſcertain the property of a thing. 

DEFI/NER, S. one who explains the nature of a 
| thing or word by enumerating all its properties, ſo 
| as- to. diſtinguiſh it from all others of the ſame 
kin 

DEFINT' TION, 8. (Fr. definitio Lat. ) an 
enumeration of all the {imple ideas of which a 
complex word or idea conſifts, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh, aſcertain, or explain its nature. A nominal 
definition is that which explains the ſenſe or ſigni- 
fication of a word; a real definition, is an enumera- 
tion of the principal attributes of a thing, in order 
to explain its nature, In rhetorie, a ſhort expla- 
nation of a thing. 

DEFUNITIVE, Adj. (definitions, "at expreſs, 
poſitive; deciſive; making a thing free from any 
ambiguity, doubt, or uncertainty, - 

D: FUNITIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive ex- 
reſs, deciſive manner. 
DEFFNITIVENESS, S. . or a ſtate 


DEFLAGRABULITY, S. (deflagro, Lat. ) the 
quality of taking fire and burning entirely away. 
DE LAGRA' TION, 8. (defiagratio, Lat.) in 


will burn. till it is entirely conſumed. 
To DEFLE'CT, V. N. (defedts, Lat.) to tur 
aſidè from its true cowl or direction. To bead 3 
thing from a ſtraight line or direction. 
DEFLECTION, S. (deflefte, Lat.) the act of de. 
viating, or turning afide from its proper courſe, you 
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DEF ; 
as direction. In navigation, the departure of a 
ſhip from its true co af 4 28172 8 | 


DEFLE'XURE,: S. (ade, Lat.) a bending 
downwards; the act or ſtate of a thing turned- aſide, 
or from its right way and direction. 

DEFLORA'TION, S. (Fr. defloratas, Lat.) the 
act of deflouring, or violating the chaſtity of a 
virgin. Figuratively, a ſelection of the flowers or 
mol valuable parts of a thing or collection. The 
laws of Normandy, are in à great meaſure the deflo- 


one who 


. 


* 


— 


Dextrous. So deft at his new miniſtry,” DryP» 
Sprightly, nimble, active. My cur, Tray, play 
defta/l feats.” GAY. 
DE'FTY, Adv. in a neat or ſkilful manner. 
3 Adj. (defunctus, Lat.) dead; ex- 
pired, | 
DEFU'NCT), S. one who is dead. 
DEFU'NCTION, S. death or deceaſe. Four 
hundred one and twenty yeai 8—after; defunt#ion of 
king Pharamond.“ SHAK. 8 
JO DEF'Y, V. A. (der, Fr.) to challenge or 
call upon a perſon to fight, To treat with diſdain, 
and contempt, . - 
DEFY, S. (def Fr.) a provocation, challenge, 
or call upon a perſon to fight. At this the chal- 
lenger with fierce defy." SHAK, 5 
DEF YER, 8. one who gives another the chal- 
lenge or invitation to fight, Figuratively, one who 
treats a perſon or thing with diſdain. 
DEGENERACY, 8. (degeneratio,, Lat.) the 
acting unworthy of one's anceſtors. Figuratively, 
the leaving a moral conduct for an immoral one, or 
quitting à life of godlineſs for one of impiety. 
Meanneſs, whereby a perſon loſes all ſenſe of the 
dignity of his nature. | 
To DEGE'NERATE, V. N. (degeneratum, 
Lat.) to fall from or act inconſiſtent with the repu- 
tation or virtues of one's anceſtors, To ſink from 
a noble to a baſe ſtate, To fall from or loſe the 
character or properties of its kind; To grow wild 
or baſe, applied to 4p FR | i 756? 
DEGE'NERATE, Adj. (degener, Lat.) unlike 
one's anceſtors in virtues. Below the character of 
the merits and virtue of one's anceſtors. Unworthy, 
corrupted ; having loſt its value, or the diſtinguiſh» 
ing properties of its ſpecies. | : 
DEGE'/NERATENESS, S. corruption, where- - 
by a perſon is below the dignity or virtues of his 
anceſtors; or a thing has loſt its excellencieg, or 
the charaReriſtios of its kind. Depraved. ' 
 DEGENERA'TION, S. a deviation from or 
acting beneath, the virtues of one's anceſtors. A 


* 
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| finking from a ſtate of excellence, to one of Jeſs 
worth. Figuratively, the thing which has changed, 
or loſt the properties of its kind. . 


ration of the Engliſh laws.“ HAÄ EE. 345 
To DEFLO UR, V. A., (deflorer, Fr.) to vio- 
late a virgin by acts of: immodeſty. Figuratively, 
to take away the beauty or grace of 4 thin | 
DEFLOU'*RER, Gow raviſher; or 
violates the chaſtity of a virgin. 
DEFLU'XION, S. (de/iuxio, Lat.) the act of 
flowing down ft . ee 
 DEFOEDA'TION, iS. -{difeedus, Lat.) the act 
of rendering foul and; filthy. The corrupting of 
the ſenſe of an author. The defedation of fo 
many parts by a bad printer.” BznTLEy. Seldom 
uſed. . PHPIOD Ju eo Cn # 42-29 
DEFOR'CEMENT, S. in law, the act of with- 
holding land or tenements from the right owner. 
To DEFO'RM, V. A. (deformo, Lat.) to dis- 
figure, or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any thing. 
Jo render unſeemly; to deprive of its cleanlineſs, 
or make diſagreeable to the fight, * | 
DEFO'RM, Adj. (deformis,-Lat.) void of ſym- 
| metry of parts, ſtraightneſs of ſhape, or pleaſingneſs 
of appearance, Disfigured, 4 9 5 
DEFORMA'TION, S. (deformatio, Lat.) the 
act of ſpoiling the ſhape of a thing, or making it 
ugly, or diſagreeable to the ſight, The ſtate of a 
thing which has Joſt its beauty, | 
 DEFO'RMEDLY,. Adv. in an ugly manner, 
_ DEFO'RMITY, S. (deformitas, Lat.) the ſtate 
or appearance of a thing which has loſt its beauty, 
gracefulneſs, regularity of ſhape, or other quality, 
which rendered it pleaſing to the ſight. Figuratively, 
any irregularity, or deviation from ſome fixed rule 
and ſtandard of moral perfection and obedience. 
Diſhonour z diſgrace, © oo 6s 
To DEFRAU*'D, V. A. {defrards, Lat.) to 
deprive a perſon of his property by ſome falſe ap- 
pearance, fraud, or trick; uſed with F before the 
thing loſt by the cheat. inn et dont. 
DEFRAU'DER, S. one who is arts cpa 
eas” 


- DEGE/NER®US, Adj. (degener, Lat.) depraves, 


or unworthy of one's anceſtors, Figuratively, baſe, 
mean, infamous, unworthy. 


DEGE'NEROUSLY, Adv. in a degenerate, 


of what belongs to him by ſome or falſe ap- baſe, mean, or unworthy manner. | a. 
pearance. | WO ..q > e DEGLUTVYTION, S. (deglutio, Lat.) the act 
To DEFRA'Y, V. A. (defrayer, Fr.) to pay or | or power of ny 5 
repay the charges of a thing, or the enpences a per- DEGRADA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of depris 
fon has been at for us. 1» +. +»+ © | ving a man of any office, employ, or dignity, Fi- 
DEFRA'YER, S. one who diſcharges an expence. | guratively, deprivation, or a change from a mote 
DEFRA'YMEN T, 8. the diſeharge or payment | perfect and honourable to a low and mean ſtate. In 
of expences, LO 99D: © ©, | painting, the leſſening and confuſing of the figures 
 DE'FT, Adj. (deft, Sax.) neat, handſome, | in a picture or landſkip, as they would appear to the 
ſpruce, Proper, « That's the , Way SHAK, eye, at the ſuppoſed — * 
„5 1 . . E FS 


DE] 1 - DE L 
To DEGRA'DE, v. A. (degrader, Fr.) to de- DEIF ICA'TION, S. the act of aſccibing divine” 

prive a perſon of any poſt, office, or dignity. Fi- | honours to a perſon, and worſhiping bim as a God. 
guratively, to leſſen or diminiſh the value of a DE'IFORM, Adj. of a God-like form. 
thing. To DEIFY, V. A. (deifier, Fr.) to make a God, 

| DEGREE, 8. FRM Fr. from gradus, Lat.) To adore as a God. To rank among the deities, 
quality, rank, condition, or dignity. State or con- F igurativelys to praiſe too much. To extol a perſon * 

dition of a thing, which mal ba either heightened | in ſuch a manner as is unbecoming a mortal, and 
or lowered, increaſed or diminiſhed. Meaſure, pro- | proper only for à God. 

portion, or quantity. In geometry, the 360th part |., To DEVGN, v. N. (pronounced dain, from 
of the circumference of a circle, The ſpace of one daigner, Fr.) to condeſcend, to vouchſafe. Actively, 
degree has been variouſly determined by different | to grant a favour, to permit. 4 Wa uur him bu- 
—.— in different times, but that of the 2 rial of his men. SnAk. 


— — 


iſſionaries is the moſt exact. In chemiſtry, a DEUGNING, 8. 2 , permiſſion, 
greater or leſs intenſeneſs of heat. In canon ich | 7 a avour, 
an interval in kinſhip, from  wbence nearneſs or OUR. 142 h ec. an 
remoteneſs of blood are computed. In muſic, the 4 — 0 the lelſed V oh ns the mother of a 
little intervals which compoſe the or mu- 2 Saviour. 


ſical intervals. The different orders or claſfes of the | DE- ISM, 8. (aufe, Er — the dp cine or opinion | 
angelic bodies. . In the univerſity, a dignity or title of thoſe, who own the belief of a G et 4s y his 
conferred on perſons who are of a certain ſtanding, having ever given, or the probability « erer 
and have performed the exerciſes required by the | giving a revelation. ”. 

ſtatutes, which entitles them to certain privileges, DETST, 5. _— deifte, Fr. 9. aperſon who believes the 


0 —_ — — a — _ = 
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| precedence, &c. A bachelor's degree, a maſter” s | exiſtence of but denies all revelation in general, 

| degree, a doctor's degree, &c. They acknowledge all the obligations and duties of 

| By DEGREE'S, Adv, r by little a _—_— religion, but entirely Re the en 

| little, cheme D | 

| To DEHO RT, v. A A. (debortor, Lat.) to diſ- DEISTICAL, Adj. belonging to the opinion of 
ſuade or prevail on a perſon not to do ſomething. | one who _ all revealed religion, | 


DEHORTA'TION, S. a diſſuaſion. Argu- | DE'ITY, S. (dit, Fr.) divinity. The nature 
ments, counſel, or adviſe, made uſe of to keep a | and eflence of "os. An idol or ſuppoſed divinity, a 
perſon, from aſſenting to any N or From com- |. an heathen $90 N 
mitting any action. DELA SED, Part, (ailapſis, Lat.) in phyſic, 

DEHOR TATORT, Adj. belonging to dil. bearing or falling down, applied to the womb. 
ſuaſion, intended to hinder a perſon from acting or | DELA'TOR,S. (Lat.) an accuſer, or informer, 


et —äͤ : — 


| 
f 
| 


—— — — — — ——— 


| aſſenting. Men have proved their own dilaters.” Government, 
{0 DEHOR TER, S. one who uſes arguments to | of the Tongue. Not in ule. 
"(| diſſuade a perſon. frow giving aſſent, or acting. To DELA'Y, V. A. (delayer, Fr.) to defer, or 
{|| _  DF/ICIDE, S. (from deus, and cæde, Lat.) the | put off the doing of a thing till another time. To 
1 crime of i 1 Deity or God, applied only keep a perſon long in ſuſpence, or expectation, by 
1 to * death of our bl eſſed aviour. zot doing a thing. Figuratively, to fruſtrate by hin- 
„ DEJE'C CT, V. A. (dejedum, Lat.) to caſt | dering. Neuterly, to ſtop; to ceaſe from action, , 


* or render forrowful, or. melancholy, Figu- | D LA'Y, S. the act of deferring or putting off 
guratively, to Change the form of a perſon's coun- the performance of an act for ſome other time. Fi i- 
tenance by Lan .'; guratively, a ſtay ; a ſtop. 

DEJE'CT, Part, (dzjectus, Lat.) caſt down; 3 DELA' YER,S. one who defers the doing a . 
afilited with ſome diſappointment; moored z. me- which might be performed immediately, to ſome 
Janchol other time. A. putter-off, | | 

DEJFCTEDLY, Adv, i in a dull, forrowful, or t DELEC'TABLE, Adj. (delectabilis, Lat.) afford- | 

mournful manner, occaſioned by loſs, or diſappoint- | ing pleaſure either to the light, eat, taſte, or mind, 
ment. ELEC'TABLENESS, S. pleaſantneſss. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon | DELEC'TABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 5 
who grieves and is caſt down, on account of ſome afford pleaſure. 
great loſs or diſappointment. To DE'LEGATE, V. A. (delegatum, Lat.) toe! 
-. DEJEC'TION, S. a lownefs of ſpirits occaſioned | away. To ſend in the character of an ambaſſador; 
by ſome loſs, diſappointment, approaching calamity, | To.intrufty or give a perſon authority to exereſſe a 
or bad news. Loſs or an impaired ſtate, * Dejection Power s. 2 communicate authority. In Jaw, to ap- 
of appetite.” ARBUTH, The. voiding of the excre-, | point to 1 2 particular raul, 7077 
meats, or the going to ſlo), - “ To provoke de- | D 1. GATE, S. ( delegatus, Lat.) v7 pete 

jettion.” Rav. | i ſent or authorized to act for another. 10 * e 


— — 


* 
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DEL: 


D EL 


to perſons appointed by the king's commiſſion to ſit 
on an appeal to him, in n The 

court of Delegates, is that wherein all cauſes appeal, 
| by way of devolution from either of the arch-biſhops, 
are decided. g ee eee 


DE'LEG 


other. „ 
DELEGA'TION, S..{gelegatio, Lat.) the act of | S 


ſending away z the afſignment of a. debt. to another. 
In law, an extraordinary comimifhog * en ja 0 


S 


; ATE, Adj, ( delegatus, Lat.) deputed; ; 
or authorized io judge, ot tranſact buſineſs for an- 


or pleaſing to the eye. Nice or pleaſant to the taſte. 
Dainty, or nice in the choice of food. Choice 
ſelect, polite, or rigorouſly obſervant of the maxims 
of good breeding; cautious of mentioning any thing 
that may give uneaſineſs to another, or that might 
be deemed a reflection upon his conduct. Soft, effe- 
minate, or unable to bear hardſhips, Pure; free 
from foulneſs; clear. The air is delicate.” 


L 


oo... EY 
g  DE/LICATELY, Adv. in a beautiful manner. 
40 Fine by deſect, and gelicately weak.” Pops, Finely, 


to take cogniſance* of and determine ſome cauſe, | oppoſed' to coarſely. Daintiſy; luxuriouſly. “ Eat 
bich ala not otheepwiſe.co before hi 3 ot dalicately or nicely,” Tron Ch lealy | 
Which wound not lle. 6 Defore nim. „ In icately or TICely, \YLOR, Choicely; po- 
N DELE TERIO $, Adj. urin, Lit.). 0 5 litely 1 effeminately, „ ; 
* deadly, en, 5 90855 by. paturaliſts, to-ſuch, . i N * ſoftneſs.; effeminacy. 
things as are of A pc er RErnicious nature. oo great an affectation of elegance. 
DELE FER Veh Lede ive; deadly ; having! DE'LICATES, S. niceties, rarities; applied to 
. 17 food , „ 1 APA b ; 


9 
* 


the power to kill 
deletory med” ts, 
DELF, 2 77 . 
quarry,” or litge Av y forme by digging. 
dIifs would be overflown, Ray "A def of coal is 
that which lies in veins, underground, before ; bay 
dug up. In heraldry, one. of the abatements in ho- 
nour, being a ſquare in the middle of an eſcutcheon, 
likewiſe named a delf-ten, and is uſed to denote 
cowardice, Glazed earthen ware, poorly imitating 
china, ſo called from being made at Dep. 
DELIBA'TION, S. (delibatio, Lat.) a taſte; a 
ſmack. Figuratively, an efſay. g 
To DELVBERATE, V. N..(deliberatum, Lat.) 
to think on in order to chooſe. Figuratively, to 
heſitate, foetal K 
DELIBERATE, Part. (deliberatus, Lat.) cir- 
cumſpect ; diſcreet; wary ; thinking on or conſider- 
ing the nature of a thing, before the making a choice. 
Figuratively, flow, tedious... LA SM TL 
DELIBERATELY, Adv. in a circumſpect, 
wary, or diſcreet manner; with due conſideration. 
DELI'BERAT.ENESS, S. eircumſpection. Cool- 
nels; caution... ß ̃ 
DELIBERA'TION, S. (deliberatio, Lat.) the 
«t of conſidering things before the making a choice. 
DELI!BERATIVE, Adj. relating to conſidera- 


don; or prema r æ Q ͥ ! q 
DELVBERATIVE, S. the object of delibe- 
tation. IP 24% L9G 
DE'LICACY, S. (delicateſſe, Fr.) daintineſs ; 
or taſte ſhown in eating. Any thing which cs 
the ſenſes with great pleaſure. Elegant ſoftneſs of 
form, Nicety, or minute accuracy. Genteel neat-. 
neſs, applied to dreſs. ' Politeneſs of behaviour. I 


dulgence, which roduces. weakneſs... Tenderne 
veakneſs of conſtitution. A diſpoſition which is 


A; 


75. Sab a Aber ze 
he 


is. 


_ _ accompliſhments of life; or the 
ac coarler efforts of mechanics, and labourers. :. 
DELIC = J fine, 0 
ing of minute parts, oppoſed to, coarſe. Beautiful 


nuter 


; Pqiſonqus. , 4. Well-ſtored with | food. 
„ Wees I DELICIOUS, Adj. 


. 
—_ 
* 9 „ 


| 


t 
|. To DELINEATE, v. 
F to draw the firſt ſketch, or draught; to deſign. Ta 


. 


ocked with any exceſs, whether it reſpects theginer | 


echa | | | wilfully a 
ATE, Adj. (deditat, Fr.) fine, or con- 


(delicieux, Fr.) giving ex- 
'quiſite pleaſure either to the ſenſes or the mind. 
_ DELFCIOUSLY, Adv. in an elegant or luxu- 
rious manner, applied to food or dreſs. In ſuch a 
manner as to convey a rapturous pleaſure, . 
DELTCIOUSNESSS, S. the quality of affording 
exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or to the mind. | 
DELIGA'TION, S. (deligatio, Lat.) the con- 
fining the parts of a thing together by binding. 
_ DELTGHT, S. (del.ite, Span. delice, Fr.) that 
which affords an agreeable pleaſure or ſatisfaQion to 
the mind or the ſenſes. 125 2 5 
To DELVGHT, V. A. (dilettare, Ital.) to take 
pleaſure in the frequent repetition or enjoyment of a 
thing. To ſatisfy; to repeat any action with plea- 
| ſure, Neuterly, to be pleaſed, ſatisfied or contented. 
| DELI'GHTFUL, Adj. that which affords great 
' pleaſure to the ſenſes or mind. | 
- DELVGHTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, 
as to charm or afford pleaſure, ſatisfaction, and 


Content. i 1 7 3444) 9 
ESS, S. pleaſure, ſatisfaQtion, 


1 
. 


— 
_— 


E DELU/GHTFULN 
| gratification, ariſing from the frequent repetition, 
ght or enjoy ment of a thing, The quality of com - 
municatihg pleaſure either to the ſenſes or mind. 
DELVGHTSOME, Adj. affording great plea- 


fure. - 1 2 ; 1 . ' 

- DELYGHTSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manaer 

as to afford great pleaſure. __ _ ; 
A. (dehineatum, Lat.) 


paint a picture, or the reſemblance of a thing. Fi- 
uratively, to deſcribe in a lively and accurate 


Manner. 3 820 2 8 422 7 
"© DELINEA'TION, S. the firſt drau 
a deſcri 


Figuratively, tion, A bl 
55 JELI/NQUENOY4 S. (delinquentia, Lat.) 2 
Failure, or the omiſſion of a duty. A thing done 
v ainſt any known lag | 
ww DELIN UENT),, S. ( dalinguens, Lat.) one who 
| has committed ſome crime or fault, An offenger. ; 


ght of a thin 8. 


| 


45 


To 
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DEL 
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melt. To. be diſſolved, | NEG 

DELIQUA'TION, S. pn Lat.) the act 

of melting or diflolving. Figwatively, a ſolution, 
or the ſtate of a thing diflolved or melted. 

- DELVQUIUM, 8. (Lat.) in chemiſtry, the act 

of diſtilling by means of fire; but more properly the 


diffolving, or melting a ſalt or calx, by ſuſpending it | 


in a moiſt place. 


_ DELVRIOUS, Adj. {delirias, Lat.) light- | 
headed; raving, from the violence of ſome diſorder, | 


Figuratively, doting. 


=, 


DELIRIUM, S. (Lat.) in phyſie, a kind of 


phrenſy, or madneſs, cauſed generally in fevers, by | 


too impetuous a motion of the blood, ſo far altering 
the ſecretion of the brain, as to diſorder the whole 


nervous ſyſtem. 
To DELIVER, 


. 


v. A. (diliverer, Fr.) to give 


a perſon a fhing which was given for that purpoſe by | 


another, To caſt off, To ſurrender or give up. 
To deliver from, to free from any danger or calamity. 
To pronounce, 'to relate, 'applied -to diſcourſe or 
reading. To bring into the world, uſed with /. 
AXQively, to furrender, to put into a perſon's hands, 
or leave to his diſcretion, uſed with over. To deliver 
down, or over, to tranſmit or convey any tranſaction 


by means 'of writing. To deliver up, to ſurrender, | 


to give , or ex poſc. 3 
DELTVERANCE, S. (delivrance, Fr.) the act 
of giving or ſurrendering a thing to another. T 
act ob! Beriug a perſon from captivity, impriſon- 
ment, danger, or diftreſs, The act or manner of 
pronouncing: or ſpeaking, The act of bringing 
children into the world, | 
- DELIVE'RER, S. one who gives a thing into 
the hands of another, or conveys it to the place or- 
dered. One who frees another from danger, diſtreſs, 
exptivity, or impriſonment, One who--pronounces 
a ſet ſpeech, or relates a thing, _ | 
_ DELIVERY, S. the act of giving or ſurren- 
dering a thing to another. A releaſe from danger, 
bondage, impriſonment, or diſtreſs. Speech, pro- 
nunoiation, or manner of ſpeaking, The bringing 


4 


* * 


a ſœtus or child from the womb. 

DE'LL, S. (dal, Belg.) a pit, valley, or any 
hollow” made in the ground, % Buſhy dell in this 
wild wood.” Par. Loft, Obſolete. 

' DEL'PH, S. (from delſt, the capital of Del/7- 
land) a glazed ſort of earthen ware, 

- DEL'/FOIDE, S. (from dvs, Gr. the name of 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, and nds, 
Gr.) in anatomy, applied to the triangular muſcle 
« the ſhoulder, which reſembles the Greek capi- 
tal A. | 

| DELU'DABLE, Adj. liable to be deceived, im- 
poſed on, or drawn aſide. £8 

To DELU'DE, v. A. (delude, Lat.) to beguile; 
to deceive or ſeduce by falſe pretences, Figura- 
tively, to diſappoint. 


To DE'LIQUATE, v. N. (deliques, Lat.) to 


The 


DELU'DER,; S. one who deceives, impoſes on, 
beguiles, or ſeduces another by falſe appearances or 
etences. - „„ gt or OT 
To DELVE, V. A. (delven, Belg:) to dig, or 
open the ground with a ſpade. Figuratively, to 
ſound one's opinion, to fathom, to get to the bot. 
tom of an affair, „I cannot delve him to the 
root,” SHA. 55 - . 
DE'LVE, S. fee Dezr, 
' DE'LVER, S. a digger, or one who opens the 


| ' DELU'SION, 


ground with a ſpade, or pick-ax, &c. 

 _ DF/LUGE, S. (Fr. from diluvium, Lat.) in na. 
tural hiſtory, a flood or inundation of water covering 
the earth, either in the whole, or- in part. Figura. 
tively, the over- flowing of a river beyond its natu- 
ral bounds, Any ſudden and irreſiſtable calzmit;, 
Any corruption, or depravation, which ſpreads far 

I— m 5 2475, 29.6 
To DE'LUGE, V. A. to drown, or lay entirely 
under water. To over-flow with water. Figuri- 
to over-whelm, with any great and encreaſing 


| tively, 
| calamity. 4 : ; 

S. (delufis, Lat.) the act of im- 
| poſing on a perſon by ſome falſe appearance, Figu- 
ratively, a falſe appearance, or illuſion, which leads 
a a perſon into an error or-miſtake, + 
DELU'SIVE, Adj. (deluſus, Lat.) apt to have 


wer to deceive or impoſe on. 


the 
| DELU'SORY, Adj. apt to deceive 


DE'MAGOGUE, S. (from g, Gr. and ay, 
Gr.) the ring-leader or head of a ſaction or tumult 
of the common people. „ 

DEMA! IN, DEME “AN, DEME'SNE,'S. (d. 
main, Fr.) in law, that land which a man holds 
originally of himſelf, oppoſed to fee, or that which 
is held of a ſuperior lord. + 
DEMA'ND, S. (demande, Fr.) the afking of a 
thing with authority, ſometimes implying a right in 
the perſon aſking, and a neceffity of granting in the 
perſon applied to, Enquiry after in order to buy, 
| 66 The demand for theſe my papers enereaſes daily.” 
| Spef?, In law, the aſking of what is due. 

To DEMA'ND, V. A. (demander, Fr.) to 
claim; to aſk for with authority; to aſk or queſtion. 
In law, to proſecute in a real action. | 

DEMAN'DABEE, Adj. that which may be 
claimed as due, or aſked for with aythority, : 

DEMA'NDANF, S. in law, the perfon who i 
actor or plaintiff in a real action. ; 

DEMA'NDER, S. one who claims a thing. 
One who aſks with authority. One that aſks for 2 
thing in order to purchaſe it. Figuratively, a dun, 
or one who aſks for a debt. 

behave. Fi- 


To 


— 


- To DEME'AN, (demeaner, Fr.) to 
guratively, to leflen, debaſe, or undervalue. 
do any thing below one's character or tank. 
DEME AN OUR, S. (demener, Fr.) behaviouf, 
catriage. The manner of a perfon's acting. 

DEME'ANS,:- S. ( I * 


! 
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EM 


ene, = 
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DEM”. 


goods of lande, which a min poſitifes in his own 


Tight 


ing contrary to his duty. 
To DEME'RIT, V. 
contrary to one's duty, and thereby deferve both 
blame and diſgrace. W 
DEME'RSION, 8. (dre Fe) 
Plunging under the water, or -Urown 
miſtry, the putting any thing into a diffs 
or menſtruum. 1h 
DEMESNE, S. See DREMRAW. 


DE Ml, an inſeparable particle (Fr. from dimidium, 


g. In che- 
ving liquor 


Lat) half; one part of a thing, which is divided 


qually in two; a word uſed only in compoſition. 
DE'MI-BASTION, S. in fortification, that 
'which has only one face and one flank, | 


| 
DE'MI-CANNON, in fortification, is of three | 


ſizes; firſt, that which carries a ball of thirty pounds 
weight, the diameter of its bore is 6 -3 inches. Se- 


cond, the demi-cannon ordinary is 6.4 inches bore, | 


12 feet long, and carries a ſhot 6g inches diameter, and 
32 Ib. weight, Third, the demi-cannon of the largeſt 
lize is 63 inches in the bore, 12 feet long, and car- 
ri's # ball of -64 inches diameter, and golb. weight. 
DEMI-CULVERIN, S. in gunnery, is from 
4 t0-44- inches bore, from. 10 to 10 feet long, and 
from 2000 to 3000lb. - weight; ſts charge is from 
lb. 4 02; to glb. 8 oz. of powder, the ball is from 4 
to 4x inches diameter, aud weighs from ꝙ to falb. 11 
_ +02. and ſhoots point blank from 174 to. 178 paces, 
DEMI- GOD, S. a perſon, who was mortal by 
birth from one bſchis parents, but had a deity for the 
other; and was ratfed to habit with the de ities on 
account of his exploits, or heroic actlons. | 
DEMISE, S. (amis, demiſe, Fr.) i death, de- 
ceaſe, Seldom uſed but in law writings, and for- 
ma] or ceremonious langua | 
To DEKMTSE, V. A. to! ) 
or diſpoſe of by will. My executors ſh 
power to demiſe my lands.“ SWIFT. . 
DEMI'SSION, S. (demiſio, Lat.) degradation. 
DEMO CCRACV, S. (Nerger, Gr.) a form 
of government wherein the ſupreme power or autho- 
"__ lodged in the people. | ; 
| EMOCRA' FICAL,- Adj. belonging to that 


all not have 


fort of government wherein the - ſupreme power is 


- lodged in the people. a 

| To'DEMO'LISH, V. A. (dimolir, Fr.) to pull 
down, raze or deſtroy buildings. Figuratively, to 
3 the fame of a+ work by -remarks or criti- 
eiſm. 
long ſince, have been Jemolifbed.” TILL ors. 
 DEMO'BLISHE 
con buildings. 1 
' + DEMOEPTION, S. the act 
or d eſtro 

DE“ 

22 


of pulling down 
_ gs deſtruQion, . 
ON, S. (demon, lat.) a ſpirit. An evil ſpirit. 


the action of 


eave;z bequeath, grant, 


J expected the fabric of my book would, | | 
t | Grave, or affectedly modeſt, . generally uſed as a 
R, S. one who deſtr6ys or pulls 


* 


ä 


4 


— 


PL 
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DEMO'NIAC, DEMONUYACAL, Adj: be- 


K. Ar „„ longing to the devil, deviliſh. Poaſſeſſed by the 
DEME'RIT, S. (demerite, Fr,) the want of me- 
rit, enſuing from a perſon's not performing, or act- 


devil. produced by the devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 


DEMCO'NIAC, S. a perſon poſſeſſed by the devil, 
5 lor ſome evil ſpirit. | 
A. (demeriter, Fr.) to act 


DEMO'NIAN, Adj. deviliſh; belonging to the 
devil. ** Demenian ſpirits.” Par. Lol, 

DEMONO'LOGY, S. (from — Gr. and 
, Gr.) .a diſcourſe on the natùte and praftices of 
evil ſpicits; a title given by king James I. to his 
— IT 1 2 * | 
- N'STRABLE, Adj. (A Mis, Lat.) 
that which may admit of —— or be 
| proved beyond a contradiction 

To DEMO'NS:TRATE,.V. A. (demonſtratum, 
Lat.) to prove in ſuch a.manner as to, convince the 
moſt prejudiced, to ſtop ths mouth of contradiction, 


and render it in the higheſt manner certain. 


DEMONSTRA'TION)S.(Fr. demen/trazio, Lat.) 
an argument containing a clear and invincible proo 
of the truth of plain, The ſhewing the agrees 

ment or diſagreement of two ideas, by the inter ven 
tion of one or more proofs which have a conſtant, 
| immutable and. viſible connection one with another, 
Figuratiyely, indubitable evidence or proof of 4 
things by means of the ſenſes. 8 
DEMO'NSTRATLVE, Adj. applied to * ſuch 
proofs, as being. propoſed and und „ . cannot - 
honsſtly be d tft. 
DEMO'NSTRATIVELY,.Agy, in ſuch. aclear 
and evident manner as, to oblige a.perſan, to yield 
his aſſent. Eiguratively, clearly, pleinly, certainly. 
| DEMONSTRA'T Re. 8. one Who proves 4 
thing by demonſtration. One who explains, teaches, 
or renders 4 thing plain to the, meaneſt capacity. 
A lecturer. Demon/tratir of anatomy. 4 

DEMO NSTRAT ORY, Adj. having the power 
ene .. ip bios 
phyſic, ſoftening, mollifying. Peas, being de- 
prived of = aromatic patts. are, mild and. dmulcent 
in the higheſt degree,” Aufn. 

To DEMU/R, V. N. (demeurer, Fr.) to delay 
a. proceſs in law by doubts and. objections. To 
pauſe through uncertainty, To heſitate; ta douht; 


to deliberate; to ſuſpend one's aſſent, choice, or 


judgment. Actively, to doubt, or queſtion the 
truth of a propoſition, or aſſetrtion. 
DEMUR, S. doubt, ariſing from 9 r 
want of ſufficient proof. . Hefitation. Suſpenſe. of 
judgment, choice, or opinion. 1 | 
DEMU'RE,:Adj. (des mæurs, Fr.) looking and 
behaving in a , ſober, preciſe, or modeſt manner. 


word . og blameable. 
To DEMU'RE, V. N. to. look. preciſely; to 
behave: with aſſected modeſty, ©* Your wife Octa- 


via, with her , modeſt eyes demuring upon me.” 


SHAKE, Not in uſe, 
58 DE. 


be _— 


— 
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£ DEMU'RELY, Adv. in an affected, grave, pre- 
eiſe or modeſt manner. 4 
DEMU'RENESS, S. formerly uſed for real mo- 


deſty, ſoberneſs or gravity of aſpect. Her mouth 
and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demureneſs.” S1D- 
NEY., At 3 uſed for affected modeſty or gra- 


vity. Preciſeneſs, and conveying the 


idea of blame. 


DEMUR RAGE, S. (demurer, Fr.) in com- 
merce, an allowance made by merchants to maſters 


of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond the time 
preſcribed or ap | 


inted. 
DEMU'/RRER, S. in law, a kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time, to con- 


ſider of ſome point of difficulty. 


DEM'Y, S. (demi, Fr. or demidium, Lat.) the 
title of a perſon on the foundation at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who does not enjoy either the pri- 


vileges, or the ſalary of a fellow, and is of the fame 


| Import as a ſcholar at other colleges. Applied like- 
wiſe to. ſignify a large. ſized paper, ſuch as that on 


which this Dictionary is printed. 


DE' N, S. (den, Sax.) a cavern or hollow place, 


0 running horizontally under ground. The cave of a 
wild beaſt, Figuratively, a dark reticed place of a 


priſon. In compoſition, a valley or woody place, 

for the Saxon implies bott. 
DENA'Y, S. denial, refuſal. ©** My love can 

give no place, bide no denay.” SHAK. * Not in uſe. 


DENBIGH, S. the chief town of Denbighſhire, 


| ſeated on the ſide of a ſteep rocky hill, on a branch 


* — 


— 


of the river Cluyd. It was formerly fortified with 
a ſtrong wall, and an impregnable caſtle, It is now 
a pretty large town, well built, and inhabited by 
glovers and tanners. It has a good trade, and is 
thought by ſome to be the beſt town in North 


Wales. It is governed by two aldermen, two 


8 ao 


bailiffs, and twenty-five capital burgeſſes. It ſends 
one member to ſerye in parliament, and has a good 
market on Wedneſdays, for corn, cattle, and pro- 


viſions. It has three fairs, on May 14, July 18, 
and September 25, for cattle and ſmall pedlar's 
ware. 


It is two hundred and nine miles north-weſt 


of London. Long. 3 deg. 33 min. W. Lat. 53 


deg. 15 nin. W. 


tants. 


"DENBIGHSHIRE, S. a county of North Wales, 


. is bounded on the ſouth. by Montgomeryſhire ; on 


the weſt by Merionethſhire and Caernarvanſhire ; 


te eaſt by Shropſhire and Cheſhire, and on the 


north by Flintſhire and the Iriſh Sea. It is about 
forty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth ; and is 


divided into twelve hundreds, in. which are fifty- 
; ſeven pariſhes, four, market-towns, fix thouſand four 
hundred houſes, and thirty-eight thouſand inhabi- 
The air is wholeſome, but cold and ſharp, 


on account of the ſnow which 'lies long on the 
mountains. The ſoil is various, the weſt part being 
barren, and but thinly inhabited; and the eaſtern 


part is not much better, except about the river Dee. 


| 


. 


But the middle of the county, called the vale of 
Cluyd, is fruitful, pleaſant, and well inhabited. 
The chief rivers are the Cluyd, the Elwy, and the 
Dee. The chief commodities are goats, ſheep, 
black cattle, rye, and lead ore. The towns are 
Denbigh, Ruthin, and Wrexham.  _ 
DENDRT'TIS, S. (Ae Gr.) in natural hiſtory, 
a ſtone whereon trees or ſhrubs are repreſented in 
miniature, in blackiſh or yellowiſh colours. 
DENDRO'LOGY, S. (from &,, Gr. and e, 
Gr.) a diſcourſe or natural hiſtory of trees. 
DENTABLE, Adj. that which may be. refuſed 
to be granted, when aſked, or to beelieved, when 
. propoſed, 1 5 2 
DENTAL, S. the refuſing to give, or believe. The 
perſiſting in one's innocence, oppoſed to the con- 
feſſion of guilt, Abjuration or renouncing. 
DENVER, S. one who refuſes to grant a thing 
requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth propoſed for his af- 
| ſent, One who will not acknowledge or Ww. 
DE'NIER, S. (Fr. from denarius, Lat.) in com- 
merce, a {mall piece of copper coin formerly current 
in France, and at preſent in the provinces beyond 
the Loire. „%% net je... 
To DENFGRATE, V. A, (demigratum, Lat.) 
to make black, or to blacken. Bodies will be 
denigrated by heat.” BVI. 
DENIGRA'TION, S. (denigratio, Lat.) the act 
of blackening, or making a thing black. 
| » DENIZA'”TION,. S. the act of enfrafichiſing 
| a ſtranger or foreigner, by which means. he enjoys a 
great many privileges as a natural ſubject, ſuch as 
the power of purchaſing lands, enjoying offices, &c. 
' DE'NIZEN, DE'NISON, 8. dinaſayn, Brit;) 
in law, an alien enfranchiſed or made free by the 
king's charter and donation ; and thereby enabled 
in many reſpeQs, to do as the king's ſubjects do; 
namely, to purchaſe, and poſſeſs lands, to hold any 
office or dignity, .&c, _ ee teeny, 9's Gigs 
To DE'NIZEN, V. A. to enfranchiſe, to 
make free. Figuratiyely, to protect or encourage. 
& Falſhood is denizen d. Cal T7 
DENMARK, S. one of the three northern king- 
doms of Europe, Sweden and Norway being the 
other two. It lies north of Germany, from which 
it is divided by Levens-Aue, and the Eiderſirom; 
to the weſt it is waſhed by the north ſea; on the 
north it has the Codan Gulph, otherwiſe called Ca- 
tegaf, and Schagerrack ; on the eaſt the Baltic, 
Between the main-land, and the large iſlands of Fu- 
nen and Zealand, are the famous ſtreights, namely, 
the Little and Great Belt; alſo the Oereſund, 
which laſt divides Denmark from Sweden. Near 
Elſineur it is about half a mile over, anꝗ is the uſual 
ferry from the German ocean into the Baltic; of 
which, as well as of the other two, the king of Den- 
mark has the ſovereignty; for which reaſon, all ſhips 
paſſing through, are obliged to pay a toll, according 


to the quality of che goods with which they are 1 — 
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Denmark is divided into the peninſula of Jutland 
and the iſlands, T. Alburgh, the capital town of 
which is of the ſame name, 2. Wiburg, the chief |. 
Wiburg. 3. Arhus, che principal 


town of which is b 
place of which is called by the ſame name; and 4. 


Ripen, the chief town of which is likewiſe of the 


ſame name. The iſlands which make up the king - 
dom of Denmark, are Zealand, Langland, Laland, 
Falſter, Mona, Femereu, and Alſan, beſides ſome 
which are ſmaller ; of which the capital towns, in 
the ſame order, are Copenhagen, Odenſee, Ruthko- 
pen, Naxhaw, Nykoping, Stag, Berg and Sonder- 
berg. There ny nes le rivers nor lakes, 
except Vennoe, is twenty miles long. They 
have two univerſities, Copenhagen, and Kiel, The 


kingdom of 6 belongs to Denmark, alſo |. 


half the duchy of Holſtein, part of the duchy of 
Schleſwiek, and the counties of Oldenburg, and 
Delmenharſt, in Weſtphalia, In Aſia they have a 
factory at Tranquabar, on the coaſt of M. labar 3 
in Guinea, Fred:ricſburgh-fort; in the Weſt-In- 
dies, the iſl.nds of St. Thomas, and Santa Cruz, 
beſides Iceland in the North Sea. It is ſaid the reve- 


nue of the king of Nenmark amounts to ten millions | 


of crowns per annum, The conſtitution of Den- 


mark, from being hereditary, eleQiye, and limited 


at different times, becauſe abſolute in the year 1660, 
when the peaſants. being grievouſly oppreſſed by the 
nobility and gentry, agreed, in conjunction with 
the clergy, to make the crown hereditary, Upon 
which the king, aſſembling his nobility and gentry, 
in a garriſoned town, compelled them to deliver up 
their liberties into his hands; ſo that ever ſince 
Denmark has been an abſolute monarchy. "The 
predominant religion in Denmark is Lutheriſm, and 
their firſt reformer was John Bugenhagen, a. diſciple 
of Luther's. The biſhops are not allowed to med- 
de with affairs of ftate. The biſhoprics are ſix, 
viz, Copenhagen, Odenſee, Rupen, Alberg, Ar- 
huſen, and Wiburs. The Danes are well ſhaped, 
robuſt, ingenious, humane, and ſociable. The no- 
bility are valiant, magnificent, and eaſy of acceſs. 
The Daniſh women are reckoned virtuous, well- 
ſhaped, and tolerably handſome. e 
TO DENOMINATE, V. A. (denominatum, 
Lat.) to name, to give a name to. 
DENOMINA'T LON, S. (denominatio, Lat.) a 
name given to a thing ariſing from, or pointing 
out, ſome peculiar quality belonging to itt. 
DENO'MINATIVE,. Aj. that which gives 
a particular name or appellation. That which ob- 
tains a diſtin or peculiar name or appellation. 


« The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute,” | 


Cocks. 8 5 
DENOMINA“ TOR, S. the. giver, perſon, or 


thing, which affixes a particular name or appellation | 


to a thing. In fractions, the number below the line, 
ſhewing the number of parts, which any integer is 
luppoſed to be divided into, thus in 4 3. 8 the denami- 


| xator, ſhews that the integer is divided into 8 parts, 
and 6 the numerator, that you take 6 of thoſe 8 
parts. | | | | | 

DENOTA'TION, S. (denotatio, Lat.) the act 
of aſcertaining .that. a particular thing is to be ſig- 
nified or underſtood by a certain ſign, or that a thing 
belongs to a particular perſon. „ 

To DENO'TE, V. A. (denote, Lat.) to mark; 
to be a ſign of; to imply; ſignify, or betoken. 
% A quick pulſe denotes a fever.“ PTS 

To DENOU'NCE, V. A. (dinoncer, Fr.) ta 
threaten by proclamation, or ſome external ſign. 
Figurative, in law, to inform, or give \informa- 
tion againit, ** And denounce ſuch as are negligent.” 
-AYLIFFE, | 


Jpg an threat, or future and impending evil. 
-DENOU'NCER, S. one who declares ſome 
menace, or impending calamity, or puniſhment. 
_ DEN'SE, Adj. (denſus, Lat) cloſe, compact, 
thick, containing a great. deal of matter in a ſmall 
compaſs. Having few or very ſmall pores between 
its particles. 8 
DENSIT V, 8. (den/itas, Lat.) a property of 
ſubſtances ariſing from the cloſeneſs of their parti- - 
cles, and the ſmallneſs of their pores, whereby they 
contain ſuch a quantity of matter under ſuch a 
bulk; ſo that a thing which contains more matter 
under the ſame or a leſs bulk than another, is ſaid 
to be denſer than the other. Thickneſs ; ſolidity 
compactneſs. The cloſeneſs or near approach, or 
adheſion of the parts of a thing. ; 
| DE'NT, S. (Fr.) a notch, or piece cut out of a. 
thing, or the defect made by breaking a piece out 
of the edge of a thing. A mark made in the ſur- 
| face of a thing, by thruſting the parts of it inwards 
„ „ , I og TIE: 
 DE'NTAL, Adj. (dentalis, Lat.) belonging, or 
relating to the teeth. In grammar, applied to thoſe 
letters which are pronounced principally by means 
| of the teeth. In natural hiſtory, a ſmall hell-fiſh. 
 DENTE'LLATED, Adj. in botany, notched, . 
jagged, formed like the teeth of a ſaw on the edges. 
ENTE'LLI, S. (Ital.) in architecture, the 
ſame as Modillons. The modillons, or dentelli.”* * 
Spect. No. 415. 5 DEE, 
|  DENTICULA'TION, .S. ( denticulatus, Lat.) 
in natural hiſtory, ſet with ſmall teeth, notched, . 
or jagged. ** He omits the denticulation of the edges 
of the bill,” Grew... - . © . 
 DENTIVCULATED, Part. (denticulatus, Lat.) 
ſet with ſmall. teetn. e 
DEN TRIFICE, S. (from dens, and frico, Lat.) 
in medicine, a powder made uſe of to cleanſe or 
| faſten the teeth, by rubbing them with it. 
DENTYF TION,.S, the act, or time, of breed- 
ing teeth, Ec . 
To DENU/ DATE, V. A. (denudatum, Lat.) 


to ſtrip, or make naked. Figuratively, to diveſt, .. 


DENOU'NCEMENT,, S. the act of proclaim- 
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-uſed with of „ Till he has deni#artd bitnfelf '6f 'To DEPART, V. A. (partir, Br.) i to Kite 
all incumbrances.“ 3 of Piel). Seldom uſed. or feparate. 
1 DENUDA'TION, 8 the at o a en ppi np m DEPART, S. (aer, Fr.) the 18 of goin 
| making naked. Figuratively, the away, or qliirting © A rey or perſon. Figuratively, 
or fecing o one's ſelf from incumbrances. death. Tidings were brought me of your We 
To DENU'DE, V. A. (denudo, Lat.) t to make And his aepart. Among kein a method of ſe- 


naked; to pull off a perſon's clothes. Figuratively, 
to trip or diveſt a thing of its natural covering. 


«© If in fummer-time you Jenide à vine-branch of 
its leaves,” Rar, Seldom uſed, unleſs by techbical 


Writers. 
DEN UNCIA'TION, 8. (denuntiatio, Lat.) the 
act of publiſhin 
calamity or puniſhment. 
DENUNCIA'TOR, S. (from 4 
"the perſon who proclaims any threat. 
who lodges an information againſt anvifier 


ment.” AYLIFFE. 


To DENYY, V. A. (denier, Fr.) to contradiet an | 
'accuſation, To refuſe to grant a thing requeſted, 
To diſregard. Uſed 
in Scripture with the perſonal pronouns, to ute | 


To difown. - To (renounce. 


all Prejudicts, and advantages, that nothin; 
obſtruct the Work of grace, 


ba, Fo DEOBSTRU'CT, V. A. aten Li), 
to clear from impediments ; 3 ts 15 a paſſage fro 
fuch things as ſtop it” We. 

 DEO*BSTRUENT, S. (Aol ſfrüens, Lt. In | 
pharmacy, a thedicine which, y its 'diffofvfc 
i opens the pores or paſſes of the hilt 
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Beba np, $7 . Lat. to be. 68 
| ) in le, 'a thing devetzd or fbrfeſteg t 
5 for 


the Feithiag s wrath, in 
Chriſtian's comin 


to a violent end, Without 'th 
= leof ar 


eafonible ereſtüre; thus! 
ke its creper and Kill Him, the beet is to de a 
ww. 4, i. e. 8 t .nl 155 K fee . 8 given, 


. he poor, as chat 
ever 
"Ts Lecken as * 1 tod de and oppi 
am. any odftrudions, ; 


to clear 4, gaſſage 
PIE: 1 685 8. the act of vpening ; the 


LEOPPILA' 
. or cleating them. om 11 ir hay TEA 
"be ibn, ” Brown, 


mes Effect! Ver 
Wel TIV having * the 21705 10 
clear the paffa} coli Uetions. byfi- 


(ao bell. reſcribed him a depp. ad pang 


” "HARVEY. 
7 70 DE PAINT, V. A. (peut, participle of 

' deptinire, Fr.) 'to' born the de of a thin 

by colours or * To deſcribe: 

To DEPA'RT, V. N. (Hafer, Fr.) to go 4 
fföm a place. Pigurztibely, to ceale from pradtifing | 
2 5 thing. To revolt ; to quit; to leave, orkps 

periſh ; to be lb ; ; uſed with away. To die. 


Bb, to quit, or leave a perſon or place, 


any chienace ; or thteatening any | 


Icio, 1510 [„ 
n law, one 
e The 
denuntiator does not make himſelf à patty in Jddg-, 


r Hader our gro\ ney in 
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4 derte mould e 


read rl 6 | 
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arating gold from filver, ſilber from copper, copper 
Fon iron, iron froin calaminaris, and calaminaris 
from fixed nitre by means of aqua förtis. | 
DEPAR'TER, S. a refintr, or one who puriſt 
metals. by aqua ortis, Ke. 
DEPA'R* NT; 8. (per mint, Fr.) a pe- 
culiar province 'or employmedWY otted to particuti 


perſons 
> DEPA'RTURE, * the act of going au 
from a 'perfon br place. Figuratitely, death; the 
act of gab ing „ or quiting led with from. De. 
Farture To ies erl. 7 5. „„ 
PA/S1 Uk, 1. A. (from dbpiſcor, Lat.) 
to 125 to eat up or conſume by feeding, © Re- 
"moving to freſh land, as they have ere the 
former.” Spencer. 
'To DEPAU'PERATE, v. A. to make poor, 
to * round batren ; to impoveriſh liquors, 
EPE'ND, V. N. n hang, 
uſed with” n. * To proceed fr 
cauſe,” To be in. a ftate of aden h 
tide; 5 me ſudject to the will 4 Saber. kl 
be in to be yet ande el. 7 depmi 
"284; 75 7 e rely on, truſt to. To de cer. 
| w_ of, When 1 with It, © 86 Depend uin i be! 


iain.“ Abpts. Es. a 12 "5 
te f a thing 
1 852 ing hanging on 
_ Morder. CO „or cotinbxlon of ote 
| - to zhother, The Nate, 6f being ſabjeRt to or 
at 4 difpoſal of another, Figutariyely, * che things 
r perſons which are ſubje@ to, and at the diſpofa 
"of another, Reliance, triift, confidence. An at- 
cidefit, dr that "Whoſe | exiſtent! Emplies the exiſt 


ene, f fomething efſe. 
PE? NAT [, Adj. (Fr.) 2 to, or in 
ofal Gaal of, anbther.,* 


"the pdwer and wy 
» S8. (Fr.) one Who is is 


DEPE'ND 
At the difÞofal 5 Gr Artie þ by not 
DEPE'NDENCE, [DEPE'NDENCY, 8. * 
Aspend. This word with many ottiers of ihe ſame 
ending, are indifferentl) written, with duet ot ne, 
anq or 'they, as they are intended to derived, 
either from the Latin or French) 4 perſbn who L 
 TubjeR to the will and diſcretivn of. mother, Tit 
which is ſubordihate to, or has a e6tnekion With 2 
thing, as ſomiething 3 and in 15 wh it 


Co exion or a ſeries wh 
A Wale fatto % 940 0 boy ee tn, 


eli n 
5 DS RDENT, Ach, (leptin, Lat). this 


1 other words of the Ane etidibg, are Witt 
either ent or nüt, deborüing to their e ber 


3 


1 


ing from 1 1555 oft 


[ 


port. 


entire deſtruction. 
particles.“ BAOWwN. 


hairs from the eyebrows. 8 


„„ = > 


_ 


DEP 


vation from the Latin or French) hanging down. 
« The whole furs in the tails were dependent.” 
PEACHAM, | 


— 
. 


DEPE'NDENT, S. relying on and indebted to 


another for protection, ſafety, maintenance, or ſup- 


DEPE/NDER, S. one who confides in another. 
DEPERDUTION, S. (deperditus, Lat.) loſs; 

DEPHLEGMA'TION, S. in chemiſtty, the 
act of purifying, or clearing a fluid of its phlegm or 
water. ee eee 3 

To DEPHLE'GM, DEPHLE'GMATE, V. A. 
to clear a from its phlegm or water. 

To DEPUCT, V. A. (depifum, Lat.) to paint, 
or repreſent the likeneſs of any thing in colours, 


Figuratively, to deſcribe in words, or convey the 


idea of a perſon or thing to the mind by an accurate 
or elegant deſcription thereof. MO | 


DEPIL'ATORY, S. in medicine; a plaiſter or 


other application made uſe of to take away hair. 
 DEPYLOUS, Adj. (ſee DIL ATORY) without 


hair or fur. Corticated and depilons,” BROWN, 


Not in uſe. 


act of enptying. letion of the veſſels gives 
room to the fluid to expand itſelf.“ AR Burn. 


cauſes or demands ſorrow, or lamentation. 
tively, uſed only to increaſe the ſignification of a 
word, implying ſometimes very great, deſpicable or 
contemptible. 
rable ſtupidity.” | e . 
DEPLO/RABLENESS,'S: the ſtate of being an 
object of grief; miſery ; wretchedneſs. | 
DEPLO/RABLY, Adv. lamentably; miſerably ; 
in ſuch a manner as to occaſion, or demand ſorrow. 


To DEPLO/RE, V. A. (deplore, Lat.) to la- 
ment, mourn, or expreſs ſorrow for any calamity, | 


loſs, or misfortune, -—- „„ 
DEPLO/RER, 8. one who laments, or grieves 
for a loſs of calamity, r.. 
DEPLUMA'TION, S. (deplumatio, Lat.) the 
act of plucking off feathers. In ſurgery, the ſwel- 
ling of the eyelids, attended with the falling off the 


D 


To DE PO NE, V. A. (depono, Lat.) to lay down 
as a pledge or ſecurity. To lay a wager; to riſque, 


or hazard upon the ſucceſs of an undertaking or ad- 
venture. „ On this I would depene as much.“ 


Honig. Not in uſe. © | 
 DEPO'NENT, S. (deponens, Lat.) in law, one 
who gives his teſtimony in a court of juſtice; an 
evidence, or witneſs. erb 
have an active ſignification, though they have no 
active voice; ſo called, becauſe, deponunt, i. e. they 
lay aſide the force of a verb paſfive. 
To DEPO'PULATE, V. N. (dep 


| tus, Lat.) 


„ Deper dition of any ponderous 


Deplorab.e nonſenſe,” . Deple- | 


n grammar, ſuch verbs as 


ö 


N 


1 


| to give in evidence on oath, 
 DEPLO'RABLE, Adj. (deploro, Lat.) that which 
Figura- 


p 


* 


do unpeople] or to deprive an inhabited country of 


have now put in depoſite.” 


— r 


its people. To lay waſte a county. 
DEPOPULA'TION, S. the act of unpeopling, 
or rendering a country waſte, defolate, or uninha- 
bited, by deſttoying the inhabitants. mY | 
_ * DEPOPULA'TOR, S. one who kills or deſtroys 
me ID of a country. A deſtroyer of man- 
na. | 
To DEPO'RT, V. A. (deporter, Fr.) to carry, 
or behave, uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, myſelf, 
himſelf, &e. Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf iu 
the moſt graceful manner.“ ; | 
DEPO RT, S. demeanour; behaviour. Car- 
riage. In wiſe deport.” Mit r. 
EPORTA'TION, S. (dcportatia, Lat.) tranſ- 


portation, whereby a perfon had ſome remote place _ 
aſſigned for his reſidence, with a prohibition of ſtir- 
ring from it, on pain of death. Figuratively, exile, 


or baniſhment of any kind. Abjuration, which 
is a deportation into a foreign land.“ : 
© DEPO'RTMENT,S. (ap tment, Fr.) conduct, 


j demeanour ; the manner of a perſon's behaviour. 


To DEPO'SE, V. A. (acpeſitum, Lat.) to lay 
down, uſed with ben. To deprive a perfon of a 


3 j poſt, or dignity, To give teſtimony in a court of 
DEPLE'TION, S. (depletus, Lat.) in phyſic, the 


juſtice, To examine a perſon on his oath. “ Ac- 
cording to our law depeſe him.“ SHARK. Neuterly, 


Love ftraight ſtood 
up and depoſed.” SIDNEY, | 


_ DEPOYMSITARY, S. (depoſitaire, Fr.) one who 
is intruſted with the charge or keeping of a thing. 
To DEO SITE, V. A. (depofitum, Lit.) to lay 
up or lodge in any place. To lay up as a pledge or 
ſecurity. To place at intereſt, To quit, leave, or 
lay aſide. To depeſite theſe buſts.” Dec. of Piety. 

DEPO'SITE, 8. (depeſttum, Lat.) any thing 
committed to the care, charge, or truſt of another, 
applied to things of value, which are expected to be 
returned, when demanded. A pledge, a pawn, or 
ſecurity given for the performance of any contract. 
The ſtate of a thing pledged, or pawned. And 

Ac. 

DEPOSU TION, S. the act of giving teſtimony 
in an action, ſuit of law, or trial, on oath. The 
act of dethroning a prince. In cannon Jaw, the ſo- 
lemn depriving a clergyman of his orders, for ſome 
crime. 3 | LIN 
_ DEPOYSITORY, S. the place where things 
which are intruſted with a perſon, or given in charge 
to him, are laid up. Depoſitery is properly applied 
to the place where a thing is kept, and Depoſitary to 
the perſon who keeps it, though ſometimes this diſ- 
tinction is not obſerved. The Jews themſelves 
are the defoſitories of thoſe prophecies.” Apps. 

DEPRAVA'TION, S. (depravatio, Lat.) the 
act of ſpoiling, corrupting, or rendering a thing leſs 
perfect, valuable, or worthy than it. was. The ſtite 
of a thing which is corrupted, made bad, or hath 


| 


toft..any good quality or virtue. Figuratively, def. 
IEP ET mation 
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mation, bs the eſteem of 2 perſon e or thing i is 


either a perſon or thing bad. 


to pray earneſtly for the averting ſame. imminent pu- ; 


petition with importunity and humility. Adively, ö 


to be conſumed. and 


DEP. 


8 Ew" M : 


{ 


deſtroyed. Without a theme for depravation,” 


SHAK. An unuſual ſenſe. 
To DEPRA'VE, V. A. (depravo, Lat.) to cor- 
rupt, to ſpoil, to rob a thing of 11s perfections, to 


ſeduce from goodneſs; to aduſtetate, or corrupt wri- 
* _ tings, or- the works bf another. 


EPRA'VEDNESS, S. a ſtate of corruption, 


applied both to perſons or things, loſs of purity, good- | 
"neſs, or perfection. 1 


DEPRA'VEMENT, S. that which renders a | 
thing bad or corrupted. 

DEPRA'VER, S. acorcupter or one who makes | 

DEPRA'VITY, 8. corruption; a a change from | 

rfeion to imperfeRion, or from virtue to vice. 

To DE'PRECATE, V. N. ( deprecatus, Lat.) 
niſhment: to afk pardon for a crime. To requeſt or 
to pray for mercy ; 15 to pray in order to avert puniſh- | 
ment; to beg 
| DEPRECA'TION, 8. (deprecatio) prayer, or 
the act of petitioning. A begging pardon, or prayer 


againſt any evil, o for the averting ſome imminent [ 


puniſhment. 

DE'PRECATIVE, DE'PRECATORY, Adj. 
that which is uſed as. an apology ; excuſe, or means 
of averting ſome miſchief, calamity, or puniſhment, 


DEPRECA'TOR, 8. one who ſues for another. | 


yy 


An interceſſor. One who apologizes for the faults of 
another,. in order to free him from the puniſhment 
due to him. 

To DEPRECIATE, V. A. (ae a retium, 
Lat.) ta (peak meauly of a thing in order to leſſen its 
eſtcem or value. To N ; 


* $a > 


To DE'PREDATE, V. A. (deprædatus, Lat. ).10 * 
rob, plunder, or dra of To = as prey, or booty. | 
To conſume, devour, 0 Lei. ſubject | 


ACON. - 
DEERE DA“ ng - the act of ſpoiling = 
bing, or (ſeizing on as a prey or plunder. Waſte, | 


conſumption, ** The (ſpeedy depredation of air upon 
watry moiſture.” Bac. 

DEPREDA'TOR, S. a robber, a ates, Fi. 
guratively, a derourér, or conſumer, «+ They, be 
both great depredatars of * ud. * Bag: <7 

To DEP&EHE'ND, V. A. ( deprehenda, Lat. ) 
to detect, to catch . to take in. the fact. 
Fi iratively, to diſcover. 

EPR! JEN'S|BLE, Adj. that which may be 
detected, that which may be apprehended, diſcovered, 
perceived, or underſtood, 

DEPREHE'NSION, 8. detection: the act of 
taking in the fact, or a taking unawares. A diſ- 
covery. 


To DE/'PRESS, V. A. (depreſſum, Lat.) to preſs 


Figuratively, to humble, ab 


| 
} 


1 the ſpitits. 9 


down, to look downwards, 5 Kung or depreſſing 1 


5 * * * hs 


the eye, or otherwiſe moving it.” Naw... Opt. 


to the mind. 


DEPRE'SSION, 8. /(deprefſv, Lat.) the adt of 


5 Ee ene The ſinking, or falling in of a ſur- 


face, iguratively, degrading, abaſement, or hum- 


| bling, Depreſſion, in algebra, applied to equations, 
is the bringing them to their loweſt terme by divi- 
ſion. In aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar-from the 
horizon, meaſured trom the horizon downwards. In 
| Aae the depteſſion of the pole js the travelling 


or 


ailing ſo much from the pole, nearer 40 the bo- 
rizon. Depreſſion of the ſenfible horizon is its ſink- 
ing ſo much delow the real horizontal plane, owing 


either to the variation of the atmaſphere, or the 
7 different ſituation of an obſerver's eye, above the ys 


face of the ſea, 

DEPR'ESSOR, 8. Lat.) one that keeps- or 
preſſes. down. An oppreſſor. In anatomy, applied 
to ſuch muſtles as bring or preſs down thoſe paris, 
which they are faſtened to. 


- pray for deliverance from. [ DEPRIV'ATION, S. (from 4 wi revatio, | 


Lat.) the act of taking away a quality, or exiſt- 


| ence of a thing. In law, the de poſing or taking 


away the preferment of a clergyman for ſomecrime, 
To; DEPRI'VE, V. A. {fron de andyrive, Lat.) 
to take away that which is enjoyed by another; to 


hinder. a perſon from enjoying or making uſe of 4 
thing. Ia law to turn a clergyman out of a benefice 
for ſome crime. 

| DE'PTH, (fee Dexe,) the meaſure of a thing, 
or ſpace meaſured: from .the. ſurface of a thing, 


downwards. Quantity of water oppoſed to a . 
The ſea, The abyſs. Figormively, the height, 
or middle of a. leaks 

te the depth of winter ;“ difficulty, pence grub 5 ap- 


plied to learning.” In war, the depth of W een 
| is the number of men in a file. 


To DE'PTHEN, V. A. (depen, Belg.) + 0 
| deepen or make deep. To incceaſe &ba-pece+6 
| thing downwards. 


DEPU'LSION, . S. (depulfo, Lat.) the' a of 


beating, or driving away. 


 DEPU'LSORY, Adj. thruſting away. 


' To DE'PURATE, V. A (depurer, Fr. ) ro purify | 


to.cleanſe from any impurities, 


DE'PURATE, Adj. - cleanſed, or ;freed from 


dregs or foulneſs. Figusatively, pure, not tainted, 


or, corrupted. Neither can any boaſt a know · 
n depurate from the contrary. GLA W. 

er Uns Tn. 8. (ﬆ io, Lat.) . the act 
of ſeparating the im oul parts of any thing 
from the pure on n * , the clranng a 
wound from its 2 or fou — | 


To DEPU'RE, V. A. {depurery-Br.). $o cleanſe 


ſe a 


from dregs, or foulneſs. To purge, or elean 


thing from any noxious or hurtful, qualities, Of 
ſuch harmful quality, as the waters of the general 
flood could not ſo waſh out or ae P? RaLziGn. 
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e, or deject, applied 


on, or night. Proſoundneſs; 
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DEPUTA'TION, S. (Fr,) the ſending ſome { river Euwarly parts it from Nottinghamſhite ; the 
ſelect perſons out of a body, to A. ptince or ſolemn Trent from Leiceſterſhire; the [rent and Dove, from 
aſſembly, to treat of matters in their behalf or I Staffordſhire ; and the Goyt from Cheſhire, It con- 
nam. The commiſſion af treating in behalf of tains 680,000 acres, 500 villages, eleven market 
others. 4 towns, and 127,000 inhabitants. Its rivers, of which 
To DEPU'TE, V. A. (deputer, Fr.) to ſend the principal are the Dave and Derwent, abound 

with a ſpecial commiffion z. to ſelect or appoint one I with fiſh. la the former is 2 fiſh called Gray- 
or more perſons-to, negotiate a public or private affair | ling, and likewiſe excellent Trout. It riſes in the 
with a prince, ſtate, or private perſon. , | | Peak, and is ſubject to ſudden inundations, but theſe 

DE'PUT Y, S. (dept, Fr.) a perſou commiſſioned | are very fertilizing, The Derwent alſo riſes in the 
to tranſact an affair, or diſcharge the duties of an- Peak. This county is well ſtocked with paſtures, 
other. A vice-getent. Any one who! tranſacts | grain, and wood, alſo gentlemens ſeats, eſpeeially” 
baſineſs for another. An officer .of ja ward, who is on its eaſt and ſouth ſides. Here are likewiſe ſtone 
choſen by the alderman, from; the body of common | quarries, | mines: of:coals, iron and lead, alſo alabaſter 
council, of that ward, to tranſact buſineſs relating | and; cryſtal. ' In the, north part is a tract of rugged 

to it, in his abſence, In law, a perſon who ener- | mountains, called the Peak, containing ſeveral na- 
ciſes an office in the right of auother, which is ac- | tural curioſities, the priscipal of which are com- 
countable for his miſtakes or miſbehaviour,  *., | monly included in the ſeveral following particulars : 

To DEQUA'NTITATE,. V. A. (from de and | Chatiworth-houſe, Mam- Tor, Elden- hole, Buxton- 
quantitas, Lat.,) .to. leſſen the quantity of a- thing, | wells, Weedin or Tideſwell, Pool's-hole, and the 
Actually deguantitated by fire,” BROWN: - | Devil's Arſe of Peak. 1. Chatſworth- houſe is the 

To DERA'CINATE, 1 * A. (deraciner) to | magnificent palace of the duke of Devonſhire, ſitu · 
p'uck up by the roots. To aboliſh. or extirpate> | ated ton the river Derwent. It is a magnificent ſeat, 

% The cutter ruſts which ſhould deracinete. ſa- | but its luſtre is greatly augmented by the dreary 
vagery.“ SHAK. As country and horrid mountains which ſurround- it. 
To DEKA'LGN er DERA'IN, V. A.(deranger, | The delightful-rooms, elegant — — 
Ft.) in law, to ſprave. In. its primary ſigniſication, and the curious water- works in the gatdena, have oe - 
to diſorder, or confuſe. a 1% nd i 9 40 enſioned many a traveller co turn out of his way to 

DERBY, S. the capital town of Detbyſhire, on | behold this romantic ſpaot. 2. The mountain, called 

the weſt bank of the river Derwent, with a ſtone | Mam- Tor, is ten minutes north-weſt of Chatſworth, 
bridge over it. The river has been made navigable | near Caſtleton, under which there are lead-mines :: 
into the Trent, Here ſevetal gentlemens families | from this mountain the earth is continually: falling 
rede. Upon the Derwent is Sir Thomas Lombe's | down, viſible to the ſpectator, and yet the rock 
curious engine, by which arganzine or thron ſilk | ſeems not to ſuffer auy decteaſe. 3. Elden- hole, about 
is made, for a pe. fect model of which the parliament two miles north of Tadeſwell, ia a vaſt. chaſm above 
allowed him 14.000 l. Derby is populons, but not | forty feet long, and twenty-one feet wide, which is 
conliderable for trade. It is goerned by a mayot, | the mouth of à pit, the depth of which' could never 
who returns two membets to parliaments. The tower | be fathomed : a plummet once drew eight hundred | 
of All-Saints-ch arch is a beautiful gothic ſtructurr, and eighty - ſour yards of line after it without reach- : 1 


—_— —— 
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178 feet high, erected in queen Mary's reign, at the | ing the bottom, though eighty yards next the plums 
cnarge of the .maidens and harbelars of the town. met were wet. Qn throwing a [ſtone down, it is 
Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and | heard to ſtrike the ſides; - producing a noiſe like the 
daturcay. Its annual fairs ate held on Fab. 25, revetberating. firokes of a blackſmith's himmer, 
a meeting for cheeſe, Wedneſday in Lent aſſiae · | the ſound gradually becoming fainter and fainter, till 
week for horſes, now not frequented, Friday in | the ſtone reaches the water, when it ends in a hiſſing 
Eiſter-week for horned or black cattle, the firſt | kind of noiſe. 4. Buxton- wells, ſo called from the 
Friday in Miy, F riday. in Witſun- week, and July town where they riſe, near the head of the river 
25, for horned cattle. "It gives title of earl to the] Wye, cenfiſt of nine hot ſprings, which run with a 
Ytanley family: and, in 3745, uns the utmoſt limit | conftant ſtream into the adjacent meadows. But 
of the Scots K. gblandess ring ineurſion into Eng- hat creates the wonder, within two yards of them 
land, when a certain pannic ſtruck the and they | is a ſpring ſo cold, that no perſon can ga into it with · 
precipitately returned into their cu Hil out ſhuddering. There is a-handſome ſtone building 
they were utterly. diſperſed at Ma Derby | over the Wells, called the. Hall, which will accom= 
lis 126 miles north-weſt of Londgn,*; ] | modate near 100 perſons, with other inns and con- 
DERBYSHIRE, an jioland county of England. venient priuate lodgings in the town for the come 
It is bounded. in-the:eaſt hy ;Nottinghamſhice, and] pany that viſit theſe wells. 5. Tideſwell, isa ſpring 
part of Leiceſterſhire, , which alſo bounds it on the that. ebbe and ſlous nt certain times, in manner like 
dach. It has Staffordſhise, and ꝓatt of Cheſhire, | the ſea, but not ſo conſtant, as this well frequently 
on the welt; and Yorkſhire on the North. The | vaties, ſo that travellers are often W 6 
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? mouth of which is ſo la 


which, the roof deſcends ſo low that people are obliged 


| this, there are many more 


well, 1 Dronfield, Tideſwell, and Works: 


| ” feorn with 18 contempft. 


idiculing. 


draining water from its courſe: or channel. In 
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Poot's-bole, is the fixth wonder, 1 is a very — 1 
dable cavern near Buxton, the entrance of which i is, 
at the foot of a large mountain, called Bitmos: it is | 
ſo low at firſt that thoſe who go in muſt bend much; 
but then it opens ſpaciouſly and lofty, producing a 
moſt pleaſing effect; the eye is ſtruck with 2 
ſparkling enamelt'd roof, proceeding from the. ſpar, | 
which reffecting the light of the candles, carried in 
there to ſhew the place, darts its res all around. 
7. The Devil's A—, the laſt wonder, is a ſubter- 
raneous cave near a village called- Eaſtleton, the 
that there is a ſort of vil- | 
lage in it with houſes, barns, and ſtacks of hay and 
turf, under the ſame ſolid-roof, This is inhabited by 
people who are always with candles to guide 
ſtrangers into the receſſes e the cave. After you 
have paſſed a — p6g over a ſandy bottom, vou 
come to the level of che eave, ſome paces beyond 


to ſtoop to go under it, till at length they are forced 
to ereep on all fours: then the roof becomes higher 
and then lower again, till 30 come to à brook, 
over which there is a difficult: paſſage between the 
water and the rock. When you — eſcaped the | 
danger, the roof becomes high, the room ſpacious, 
with handſome walls and a curious portal, with two 
curious columns jutt uu ing from the wall, both which | 
have a proper baſe and capital, and ſupport a curious 
arch all of one piece, with all its moulding frieze 
and cornice, This leads into a handſome room, 
in which is a baſon ſull of clear water. Beſides ' 
grottos, which ap- 

peas curious. Derby is the ſhire-town, and F 
the market-towns.- are 2 Aſhborne, Bake- 


worth. 
l DERELI'CTION, 8. (nian, Lat.) the utter 
forfakin or abandoning 
70D RIB, V. | Ig to laugh at, mock, or turn | 


DERTFDER, S. one who makes a monks or ri- 
EAT ching with great contempt + 
DERVSI S. the act of ridiculing, mocking, 
or laughing at with great contempt.  'The object of 
ridicule z or the ph F er con- 
tuoys ridicule, 
DERVSIVE, Adj. ridiculing z mocking. - | 
DERI'SORY, Adj. (Ar iſerias, _ mocking, 


Fm 


DERUVABLE, Adj. that which may be ob. 
tained! by deſcent, or communicated from one to 


another, 
""DERIVA'FION,. S. (ese Lat. ) | the 
ammar,.. the- tracing a. word from its original. 
fn genealogy, deſcent. Figuratively, the tracing 
any thing from its ſource. In medicine, the draw- | 


ing a humour * — of er _ to er. 
TA is near it. 5 


| let out water, or turn its courſe. Figuratively, to 


fort.” AYLIFF. 


| a thing, 


2 U ſtere liſe. | 

5 — on boch the firſt and 
all e, 755 ny in different N of bis 
works, and 
di 


B in a good ſenſe. 


"DERIVATIVE, Adje (amel, Py de- 
rived or taken from another. | 

DERVVATIVE,'S. the thing or word which 
is derived from another.. 

DERI'V ATIVELY, Ady. after a deriva 
manner ; ace originally. l 

To DERVVE, V. A. (arrive, Lat.) to drain 


divide, or ſeparate, 'To deduce or trace from ity 
original or ſource. . To communicate, as the ſource 
of a river to one of its branches, or a cauſe to an 
effect. To deſcend to a perſon, or to communicate 
by deſcent. of blood. To divide; to diffuſe over 
a large extent gradually, and in ſeparate branches. 
„The ſtreams of public Juſtice were derived into 
every part of the kingdom. SrRNs. In granmy, 
to trace a word from its origin. Neuterly, to pro- 
ceed, come, or deſcend from, 

'DERI'VER, S. one who partakes of a thing by 
deſcent; . or communication. 

DE'RNEER Adj. (F r.) laſt adopted as 2 common 
word in law writings, as well as by thoſe, who by 
travelling had cortupted their own language, en 
uſed with reſort. ©* This being” the dei nier 


To DE'ROGATE, V. A. (antun, Lat.) to 
leſſen the value of 3 family or profeſſion, by acting 
contrary or inconſiſtent with the dignity of the one, 
or the s of the other. To degenerate, 
To undervalue; or W the eſteem or worth of a 


thir 

DEROGATE, 2 (rekt, Lat.) e 
rated; 2 *** ened in value or fertility, 
And from fie e r * Snac. Not 
in uſe. 

DEROGAT ION, 85; (dirigadie, Lat) an ac 
| done cont to, or inconſiſtent with any law, 
| by which means its force and value is leſſened, 

he act of diſparaging. or rr er 7 — value of 
a thi 
DERO'GATIVE, 4 Adj. leſſening * value of 
or the eſteem and r on of 2 perſon. 

DE O/'GATORILY, Adv. in a diſtracting 
manner. In ſuch à manner us to leſſen the value 
of 8 Ty , of the eſteem and reputation of a-perſon, 

/GATORINESS, 8. the quality of kei- 
ng — value of 's thing. 
cken, Adj. that which leſſens or 

A from the value of à perſon or thing. 
— er DRR'VISE, S. a kind of monks 
3 — who ME extreme poverty, 


— on the firſt ſyNadle, 
. a ſong or tune compoſed in parts 
1guratively, a diſcourſe, or - treatiſe enced or out 
into ſeveral parts, ſometimes uſed in contempt, ant 


7 


x. 


DES. 


creation. In muſic, the art of compoſing ſeveral |; | DESERIfPTION, S. (deſcriptio, Lat.) the act 
pate, „ 14%, Ii of convapling; the idea of a perſon or thing by men- 
To DESC ANT, V. N. to ſing in parts. In: tioning fome of their properties. In logie, a col- 
muſic, to compoſe in deſcant. Figuratively, to lecting of the moſt remarkable properties of a thing, 
diſcourſe at large, or to criticiſe minutely and find without including the efſential' difference and the 
fault with the actions of another. To point out general nature, or genus. I' he ſentence or paſſage 
faults with great minuteneſs. To cenſure. in which a; thing is deſcribed. The qualities ex- 
To DESCE/ND, V. A. (deſcenare, Fr.) to come | preſſed in the repreſenting a thing. 1 b 
or go from a higher to a lower place. To go gra- To DESCR'Y, V. A. (deſerter, Fr.) in its: pri- 
duaily downwards, or below the ſurface of a thing, | mary ſenſe it implied the giving notice, bylealling 
to fink, To invade an enemy's. country. T's pro- | out, on the ſudden. diſcovery or fight of a thing or 
ceed as from a ſucceſſor, or ay a cauſe does from an..| perſon. In its ſecondary ſenſe, the other being ab- 
effect. To change a diſcourſe from a generaliand | ſolete, it implies, to reconnoitte, to examine or 
ſuperficial view, to a more accurate, minute, and vi w at a diſmnce, Jo diſcover, or diſcera by the 
particular one. Actively, to walk, or roll down- | fight a thing hidden, or concealed, +1 
wards from a higher. place or. ſituation. _ _ _. |' +-DESCR'Y,S. diſcovery, or the thing diſcovered. 
DESCEN'DANT, 8. (Fr.) one who belongs | To DE'SECRATE, V. A. (deſecratum, Lat.): 
to another as a relation, The off:pring or poſte. | to, divert from its original, intention ;; to convert a 
rity of a perſon.  - . y o _ ©] thing to an uſe different from that to which it was 
DESCEN'DENT, Part, (deſcendens,. Lat. It is 5 ally conſecrated, —_ - 15 
the general cuſlom to write the ſubſtantive deſcen : RA'FION, | 8. the converting of a; = 
dant, as if, derived from the French, and the par- ching cords: to ſome common uſe. i 
ticiple deſcendent, as if derived from the Latin) I DE'SERT;, $» (deſerjum, Lat.) a-place:not in- 
coming or moving fiom a higher to a lower ſituation inhabited or built. A waſte place; a ſolitude, . In 
or place. Sinking. Proceeding, as from an anceſ- | ſcripture, a place at ſome diſtance from any city, 
tor, or from 'a cauſe. In aſtronomy, it is divided | thinly: built and ſcarcely inhabited. RTE 
into right or oblique, .- Right aſcenſion, .is a point |  DE'SERT, Adj. ( deſertum, Lat.) wild, waſte, 
or arch of the equator, which deſcends with a ſtar, J uncultivated, uninhabited, 92 „ ese 
or ſign, in a right ſphere: Oblique deſcenſion, .is | To DESE'RT, V. A. (deſerter, Fr.) to quit, 
that which deſcends in an oblique ſphere. to forſake; to abandon a perſon who has a reliance. | 


* 
- 


— 


EY 
 _ DESCEN'SIONAL, Adj. relating to deſeent. on one, uſed as a word of reproach. To leave a 
In aſtronomy, deſcerfimmal difference, is the difference {| ſtation; or place. To run away from an army or 
between the oblique and right deſcenſion of a ſtar, | company, applied to ſoldiers. n bu 
DESCE' NT, S. (deſcenie, Fr.) the act of paſſing | DE'SERT), S. (Fr. properly ſpelt dſfrt, it be- 
from a higher to a lower place ; or towards the | ing originally a French word) the laſt gourſe of an 
centre of the earth. A ſlope, or ſloping ſituation, | entertainment; conſiſting of fruits or ſweetmeats 
The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a de- Figuratively, the fruits or ſweetmeats of- which the | 
ſent, or inclining plane.“ Woopw. Invaſion, or- + enmar ns —— | 043044 
attack on an enemy's. country or coaſts, Birth; ex«-| DESERT), . S. the behaviour, .conduQR,' or e- 
traction. Lineal deſcent, is that which is conveyed | tions of a perſon cenſidered with reſpeR to reward 
down in a right line from the grande fsther, to the or puaiſhments. A claim to praiſe or reward. Fi- 
father, from the father, to the: ſon, &., Collateral | guratively, excellence, or virtue. Degree of merit. 
deſcent, is that Which ſprings · out of the ſide of the 1 DESE'RTER, S. ſarſertus, Lat.) one who leaves 
line or blood, as from a man to his brother, or abandons a perſon, who can claim his aſſtance. 
nephew, &c. Figuratively, one ſlep or generation | One who abandons, quits, or leaves his poſt, or : 
in the line of .a family. No man living is a g the army to which he belongs . 
thouſand deſcents removed from Adam himſelf.“ | DESE'RTION, S. the act of abandoning. or 
Hook ER rank, or degree in the ſcale of beings..f forſaking a perſon, cauſe, poſt, or place ii an army. 
To . DESCRIBE, V. 4 + (deferibo, Lat.) in | In divinity, a perſuaſion, that a perſon is abandoned 
painting, to form the reſemblance of a thing. In f by divine grace or mercy. . iin ts 
lagic, to convey an idea of a thing in a loofe man- © DESER'TLESS, Adj. want of merit; without 
ner, without enumetating all its properties. In;| thoſe: qualifications which -can .enticle a perſon to, 
geometry, to draw or. make a · figure. Figuratively, to or render him a proper object of approbation and 
delineate, or con vey ſome notion of a thing by words. reward. 17855 | | | B 
DESCRUBER, S. one who relates a matter of I: Fo DESERVE, V. A: deſervir, Fr.) to be aw» 
fact, the manner of performing an action, a bat- I object of approbation, or diſapprobation. | 
| I DESERVEDLY, Adj. not without reaſon, or- 


A, Mes —T— 8 . ; 
DESCRI'ER, S. one. who diſcovers. or deſcries a. | foundation; according to a perſon's behaviour, he- 

thing at a diſtance, 22 ; per good or-ill,. 1 
, 23. o s.U- 7 DE- — 
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approb aon and reward; This and other s of 
the ſame derivation, e moſt: properly uſed in 4 good 
ſenſe, or that which: implies merit, It is however 


deſerves hanging.“ | 

- DESHABYLLE,- S. (Fr.) an undreſs. Nor 
dreſſed in a proper! manner for ag company. 
He is in d;ſbabille.” . 

DESIC CAN I, Part. (l faces. Lat.) in me- 
dicine, ſuch applications as dry up the humours. 


dry up any mvifture. 
»+»DESICCA'T ION, 8. the act of dying up, 
moiſture, 

DESICCATIVE, Adj. hat which has the 
power of drying. 

To DESLDERATE, v. A. (defultratum, ky 
to long for a thing not diſcovered ; ; to deſire a thing 
abſent, “ So de ſired and ſo much ex tre? 1 
blem.“ CHE EY. Seldom uſed. 

To DESIGN, V. A. (pronouncedf# e, as if | 
the g. was omitted. Deſſiner, Fr.) to purpoſe or in- 


tend. To. form or order for a particular pul poſe. To 


intend or ſet apart in the mind to à certyin uſe or 
end. Jo plan, project, contrive or form an idea of 
ig the mind. To ſketch the plan or e of a 
work, or the out- lines of a pidſure. TO UYehienate,” 
compoſe or form a ſubject. # Defigned Ne Dodd, 
andrengraved by Bartl zi!“ 


of action. A ſcheme, or contrivance formed for the 
prejudice or hurt of another. 


&e. 
In weaving, the figures the workman erdeavours to 
expreſs in his ſtuff, Which are r ſrom ſome 


: paint ing. 


DESIGN ABLE, Adj. that which can be aſcer- 
tained, deſe rĩbed , or expteſſed. 

DESIGNA'TION, S. (defignatio, Ler: ) the de. 
ſcribing a perſon or thing dy ſome remote ſign. 
Appointment, or direction- Import or bibnifeatſän. 
Intention. 

DESLTGNEDIl. v, Adv. purpoſely... In a manner 
agieeable to the intention or l purpoſe of a 

erſon. 

DESU GNER, S. a perſon who premeditates or 
cautrives ſomething il. One who invents a Nee a 
or original, for ſome artiſt to copy by. 

DESFEGNING, Part. contriving, meditating, or 
iatendin 2 ſomething n or prudicial 0 the in- 
teteſt of another. * 

DESL““GNLES8S, Adj. without intending 3 Y with- 
out. any bad intention. 

DESIG'NMENT, 
againſt an enemy. A wy 
a work, 

DESURABLE, Adj. an object of aki, or 
longing. | 


S. an intended expe ſition 
The idea, or ſkeich of 


4 


4 


3 


+ NESV GN, S. an intention- or purpoſe. A ha 


The plan or repre- 
ſentition of: the order, general diſtribution and con- 
ſtruction of à painting, poem, book, building, 


1 


* 


"DESE/RVER, 8. one r rt is a prope hee of 


Fel dertaked i is beyond: our a 


1 


 ceafe tojbape, uſed'with $42 


: Ty diſcover no hope. 


perform buſineſs quickly, 


| 


To DESIRE, V.A. (drfirers Fr.) Ari for Weibel 


covet ſome abſent good. Io appear too long for 2 


thing. A defiring look.“ e To k, 10 40 


entreat. | en 
ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe, as *A buc'miniſter” | "I 4 


 DESTRER, S. one who covets an. abſent good. Ks 

: DES'ROUS, Adj. full of longing ;- cortting 
ſomething abſent, or not in poſſeſſion, _. 3 

" DES7ROUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
e or Jong for ſomething unpoſleſi ed or. unen- 


3 99 5 7DESU'ST, V. N deco, Lat. io ccaſe from 
To DE'SiCC ATE, V. A. een | Lat.) wi To 


doing ga th: ing which is begun. o ſtop. * 
-DESI'STANCE, S. the act of Roppingor eciing/ 
(from ſome action begun. 1 
DESUTIVE, Adj. (deſius, Lat. ) ending or con- | 
cluded. A  deſitive propoſitian, is n implies” 
the endin FA or concluſion, of. ſame! . AO 
DE'SK,. S. (deſco, Ital.) an incliping ee 


Fa 


board or table, made uſe of by writers-oryregders, 


'DE'SOLATE,' Adj. (deſolatus, Lat. ) without in- 2 90 
habitants !: laid waſte, Solitary; or untrequented. 

To DL'SOLA* rE, V. A. iagleprue of inbabi- 3 
tants ; to lay waſte, --, neee 
DE*SOLAT ELV, Adv. in an unſrequented men. ä 
ner; i- a deſ late manner. 2 0 
DE O1. 01 FION, S. the act of deſtroyiog vr 
removing the inhabitants, from a place. The act of 6 
laing a place waſte. Figuratively, melancholy: vr 

tief, ariſing from a want of rer a d fen“ 
eng a perlon unfit! for company. A place waſted 


and forſ.keti, 60 How. is e become a r an- 5 


i i. 23. 17 
DESPA'IR, S. ae . Fr, 17 an utter ende | 
in of the hopes of, any. future good. Los of hepe. 
"That which deprives a perſon of hape. A peſbon © | 1 
excited by imagining that the object or ſubj ct 8 
defire is not to be attained, or that a thing ta be un- 
ities to perform... 10 di- © 0 
my lofs of confidence in the divine mercy. 
o DESPA*1R,V, N. ( deſpero, Lat.) e- 
relinquiſh or five a thiog qver, as vnattaipebin:: . To. 
N 51K n 
; DES HREN . ne, who Lair e 1 thing as . 
| poartainable; one de is without hope. 3 1 
DESPAIRINGLY, Av. in Wb, a. manner as 


To DESPA'Y'CH, v. A. (depecber, Fr.) to nd 
a perſon or thing away battily. ee to ſend 
out of the world: by 3 N death; to murder. To 
or expeditiouſly. Fo en- 

clude a> buſineſs or d air with another, joined 160 

with, K T hey have deſpateb'd with Poop: 5. Snak. : 

This laft ſenſe is obfolete. EE pd 1 

DESP& CH, 8. quickneſs or erpediion 17 
performing. F jeuratively, conduct, manageinent. 

% You ſhell put.“ this night's great buſineſs into 
my daſpatcb. SHAK. A meſſage or meſſenger; ſent ar 
in haſte j an Expreſs, 40 deſpatches were: ſent away 

DESPA'I'CHFUL, Adj. fult- of haſte,” mh 
pedition, 


1 


"DES. 


— ——: ot SD _ n 


PES 


, pERATE, Adj. {defperaius, Tn*.) without | 


Without any regard to ſafety, 2 ring. 
J K to be retrieved or 


t inable. 
from deſpair.” Figurativel 
ſurmounted, applied to Mad, furious with. 
deſpair, applied to pe ſons. ae uſed for per- 
ſons habituated to fomething bad, whoſe refotmation 
is deſpaired of. Mere _deſp N. $1. and foals.” 

pop. Violent, 2pplied to t 
medies muſt be uſed.” 


DESPERATELY; Ado. iv 2 manner f a per- 


ſon grown furious by. deſpair, : {Malt in A great 

degree. 

DESPER A'TION, 8. lte 010 of all hope. 
DES'PICABLE, Adj.” Tagpienb ih, Lat.) de. 

ſerving contempt on atcount of ſomething ſor bid, 

mean, baſe, e I 4, nag) both to pet ſons and 

things 


ders a thing. ot pt rſon; 'the obj ect of contempt. 

DES“ PIC ABL, Adv. ry a mean, ſordid, vile, 
or contemp: ble manner. 

DES“ PI CABLE, Adj. worthy. of contempt on 
account of its vilenels, or worthleſtneſs, a plied | 
both to perſons! or things. 4 "The moſt 4 prcable 
thing in the world.“ AgBUTH. - 

To DESPI'SE, V. A. C Aeſpigr, old Fr.) to ſcorn 
or contemn, with ſome degtee of pride and diſdain, 
on account of its worthleſſneſs, or meannefs, ap- 
plied both to perſons and thin 
to look down on as an obj jeck e of terror, or abhor- 
rence, from deſpettare, Ital. 46 Let not vou « ears 
cpiſe my tongue for ever ITY 

DESPUSER, S. one who reghedh a thing with 
ſ:orn or contempt, either through wickedhels and 
pe or on account of its real meanneſs and . 
ellnels. 


eccount of! ſome real, or ſuppoſed injury. Joined 
with in, defiance. 4 In de pite of heat by day.“ 
bc. Am act of malice, or reſentment; ſome- 
thing done in order to counteract the deſigns of ano- 
ther, through malice, | revenge, teſemtment, and in 
acer to make him unealy, « A deſpite done againſt , 
tie mo high.“ Par. L. J. 

To DE>PL'TE; v. N. to Sübter all or en- 
decvour ta fruſttme the deſigns: of another, throu 7 
principle of -malice; or re ſentment, and in ork 
lo Vex or teaſe him. 

DESPI/TEFUL; Adj. fult' of malice, or foleeh, 
King contrary to the deſigns of another, purely 
o render them abortive, 
* unhappy. Malignant. 

DESPI TEFULNESS, 8. Malice or an en⸗ 
to tender a pexſon extremely miſerable 
tor: 100 malice, and reſentment. 

To DESP OIL, V2 A. (deſpoiller, Fr.) is rob, 


and to make bim 1 f 
5  unakerably. 


eren. or r decke in the performance of bufi- | 


hope, or loo ting on a thing as impoſſible or unat- 


Dee re- | 


9 


| fveceeding in what one undertakss, or of Mas 


DESPICABLENESS, 8. the quality which 1 ren- | 


DESPITE, 8. (deſpite, Fr.) malt ice, anger, on 


'N 


To diſregard, or ;| 


| 


to deprive. 4 perſan of hat * iin — os. 


175 ſome act of violence. F gurativalys e ebene 

à pet ſon of ſore, poſt or hopour. 

DESPOILA'1 TION, S. the act of depriving or 
we rſon of ſomething in his poſſeſſion. 
o DESP PO'ND\. V. A. (dejpo des, Lat.) to be- 

ks melanchgly,.through à perſuaſion that ſome- 
"thing defired is unattainable ; or that. ſomething to 
de done is impeſſivle, In, riet to wi * hope 
of the divine merey 


| * DESPON'DENCY\..S. the ſtate of 'a perſon: 


|; who imagines a thing deſired cannot be attained, 


or that a thin ng to be done is. impoſſible. . . | 
' DESPON”DENTT, Adj. without any hopes ot 


bat is acdently defired, 

DER PO T, 8. (Avers, Gr. ) an abſaluze, uncon⸗ 
troulable prince. 1 
DESPO'TIC. DESPO/TICAL, Adj. of un- 
| limited or abſolute power, particularly uſed for an 
arbitrary government, Where the power of the prince 
is unlimited, and his will a law to his ſubjects; ſuch 
are thoſe of T urky, Perſia, and moſt of the Eaſtern 
governments: and even, thoſe of Europe, it we 
except the republics and England. The daſtardly 
Swedes ay; ately ſuffered their king to become: 
deſp ic. 5e 


unzccountable. 
ES PO! ISM 
power, applied to ſuch governments, whitrein/ the 
power of the prince is abſolute, unlimited, n 
trouled, or arbitrary. 
"DESPO'UILLE. 8. (Fr.) the ſpail. JT 10 . 
dry, the head, feet, tai), or whole ſlough» aridni 


ef 4 aan ths [ef 


of clearing any liquor by ſkimming off the froth or 
oam. 


1 DESQUAMA'TION, $ in burger. the aft ot 


ſcaling carious ar tv 
DESSE/ . . (defſerte, F f.) the laſt 3 
an hex i oh  conkiting of fruits. and ſweets 


meats, | 
To DE'STINATE, v. A. ;(d:linatum, Lat.) 
aches or form for any. paiticular purpoſe or end. 
„Birds ate deftinated to fly.” Ray, 
DESTINATION. 3 the purpoſe. or- ulti- 
a end for which auy thing. is formed or my 
fi bt >? 
0 DES TINE. V. A. cling Lat.) 8 
to appoint to any ſtate or condition, without any 
alteration or by an abſolute neceſlity. To. appoint 
or order to any end or purpoſe. To devote, or 
doom to puniſhment. or miſery, To ban event 


"DESTINY, 8. (deflinie, Fr.) Wein the. 
n who fixes or determines the lot of mortals. 
or the order of ſecond cauſes axed by ſome 


| — degree. Doom 3 fortune; the prediction 


of 


th . 


(deſporiſme, Fr.) abſolute: = 


of a beaſt with i its appurtenances, which en Quifed ' 7115 
; will reſemble the real creature. vi r 
DESPUMA“TION, 8. in pharmacy, the add 
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* the future condition of a perſon which — 
ceſſarily happen. 
DE'STITUTE, Adj. ( deflitutas, Lat.) deprived 
of; in want of; forſaken or abandoned by. 
DE'STITUTION, S. want; defect; or a ſtate 
wherein ſomething is deficient, or wanting. 
To DESTROY'Y, V. A. (deſirue, Tat.) to de- 
moliſh, or reduce to ruins. To kill, applied to per- 


- ſons. To lay waſte ; or make deſolate. To ruin, 


put an end to, reduce to nothing, or wave a thing | 
of its preſent qualities, or properties. 

DESTRO'YER, 8. one who lays a town waſte. 
One who deprives animals of life. One who de- 
faces a thin ſome act of violence. | 

DESTRU' CTIBLE, Adj. poſſible or liable to 
be deſtroyed, defaced or 'demoli ed. 

DES RUCTIBYLITY, 8. poffibility or lia- 
bleneſs to be deſtroyed. 

DESTRU/CTION, S. (deſtrudio, Lat.) the act 
of ruining, deſtrqying. molti ing, or lay ing waſte. 
Murder. The ſtate of a thing ruined, demoliſhed, 
or deſtroyed, The cauſe of deſtruction. In Avi 
nity, a ſtate wherein a perſon is cut off from all 
hopes. of divine mercy, or intercourſe with the deity, 
ſometimes termed eternal death, or a ſtate of inceſ- 


ſant torment.. 


DESTRU'CTIVE, 8. ad which demoliſhes, 
reduces to ruins, or lays waſte; - 

' RESTRU'/CTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
2 to deſtroy, demoliſh- or ruin both perſous and 


8. 
 DESTR/UCTIVENESS, s. the quality which 


deſtroys, ruins or Jays waſte. 


"DESTRU'CTOR, S. a conſumer, or demolither. | 


DESU'ET.UDE, 8. (dſuotudo, Lat.) want of 
wg The giving over the practice or habit of any | 


Sb l rORv, -DESULTO'RIOUS, Adj. 
3 Lat.) unfixed ; unſettled 5 removing 
m one thing or idea to another, as it were by leaps 


without any connection or method. 


To DETA CH, V. A. ( daacber, Fr.) to ſeparate 
or part fomething, which was joined before. To. 
fend out or draw off a part of a greater body of 


| forces. 


DET A'CHED, Part. drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged, In painting, well detached is applied to 
thoſe figures which appear free, not entangled with 
each other, and having a good relievo. In fortifica- 

o, detached pieces ate any works which are at a 
Hiſtance from the main- works. 

DETA/CHMENT, S. a body of troops ſepa- 
rated and ſent from the main army. Detachment, 
in militaty affairs, is a certain number of ſoldiers 
drawn out from ſeveral regiments. or companies: 
equally, tobeemployed as.the general thinks — 

whether on an attack, at a ſiege, or in parties to 
ſeour the country. A detachment of two or three: 
thouſand men is command for a brigadier; eight g 


an enſign, and two ſerjeants. A lieutenant-is al- 


keep a perſon in cuſtody. 


| ——— fault. The diſcovery of ſomething hidden, 


| to the detection of amber.” WooDWARD: . 


a ſore from its ue: matter, or foulneſs.. To 


| bETERMIN ABLE, Adj. -that which may be 


WWS _— ” 
* e if —— 


Nane fou. a colonel ; four or Pay 3 
lieutenant- colonel. captain never marebes on a 
detachment with leſs than fifry men, a lieutenant, 


lowed thirty and a ſerſeant; and à ſetjeant ten or 
twelve men. Detachments are bemetimen ade. 1 
entire ſquadrons and battalions. 

To DETAIL, V. A. (drtaille-, Fr.) 8 dds 1 
fact with its minute and particular circumſtances, 

DETA'IL, S8. an account containing all the 
minute circumſtances of an action, or ſabject. 
To DETMA'IN, V. A. (detines, Lat.) to keep 
that which is due to another. To keep a petſon, or 
hinder him from departing, or going further, To 


DETA'INER, S. in law, a writ for holding or 
keeping a perſon in euſtody. 

DETA'INER,, S. he that. does not pay a thing 
due, or with- holds another perſon's right. He that 
hinders the ane or progreſs of a ys 


thin 
o DETECT, 8. (deteatus, bar) to iber 
or find out any ſecret crime or artißce. To find 
out, or ſurprize a perſon in the commiſſion, or aſtet 
the commiſſion of a crime. To lay open the atti- 
fices of a perſon; or ſophiſtry of an argument. 
_ DETE'CTOR,!'S. a diſcoverer: of ſome criminal, 
or hider, One who lays open N or ſub-. 
terfuges of an author. 
DETECTION, S. the diſcovery of ee | 


or concealed. © Rivers and rain are inſtrumental. 


DETE'NTTON, S. the keeping or with-holding 
what is due, or belongs to another. n 
confinement, or reſtraint. 
To DETE R, V. Ai;(deterree, Lat.) to diſcou- 
rage, or keep. a perſon from doing: a: thing either by 
frightening him, by menaces, or by laying its conſe- 
* befote him. 
- DETER/MENT, S. that which diſcourages 2 
perſon from doing or undertaking a thing. The 
cauſe or obſtacle which hinders a perſon from under- 
taking a thing. 

To DET *RGE, V. A. (deterge, Lat. )toclenb 


the bod 
DE BRE ENT, Adj. (dar.) ia medicine, b- 


ing the power of cleanſin 


aſcertained, or decided. 
To DETER'MINATE; v. N. (au mur, Fr) 
to limit; to ſettle; to fix; to determine. 
DETER*MINATE, Adj. (determinatus, Lt.) 
limited; determined; fixed; ſettled; eſtabliſhed; 
ecifive; reſol ved. þ 
DETER/MINATELV, Adv.: reſolutely fixed; 
firmly reſolved. 
D ;TERMINA'TION, S. abſolute dire, 
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a certain end. Figuratively, a reſolution formed 
after marace deliberation. The decifion of fonie 


conteſted point, on difpute. The ſetiteace 6f 4 


* * 
89 


""DETE'RMINATIVE, Adj; having the power 


to direct to a certain, end. That which reſtrains the 
fignification of a word. _ 
DETERMINA'TOR, 8. one who 
aſcertains, ot decides a controverſy, 
To DETE'RMINE, V. A. ( determiner, Fr.) to 
fix or ſettle à thing or point in debate or diſpute. 
To conclude to decide; to confine, or reſtrain 
within limits. To aſcertain the ſenſe of an ex- 
preffion, or uſe a word invarfably for the ſame thing. 
To fix. To direct to a certain point; to influence 
the choice; to reſolbve. To decide. To put an 
end to, To deſtroy. - Till ſickneſs has determin'd 
me.” Stax. Neuterly, to'conclude;; to end. To 
come to a deciſion. 
| lution, 5 5 
DETERRA'TION, S. (deterrer, Fr.) the diſ- 
covery of a thing, by removing the earth which con- 
ceals it, The rolling or breaking of earth from the 
tops of mountains. Deterrations, or the devolu- 
tion of earth down upon the valleys,” Tr 


DETERSION, S. (from deterſum, Lat.) in fur- | ing. 2 
downwards, „ From this detruffon of the waters to- 


gery, the act of cleanſing a wound, 


DETER'SLVE, Adj. (deterfif, Fr.) having the | 


wer to cianfe. - 


DETE/RSIVE, S. in medicine, that which 
eleanſes a wound, or frees the body from tumours þ 


by purging, — © „ 
To DETEST, V. A. (deteffor, Lat.) to hate 

a thing with ſome vehemence, on account of its evil 

and pernicious qualities, | 


DETE'STABEE, Adj, (Fr.) that which is hated 


with-great vehemence, Sap | 

DETE'STABLY, Adv. in fuch a manner as 
ſhews or deferves the 
hatred, | 


DETESTA'TION, S. the act of abhorring, diſ- 


liking, or hating a thing. Uſed with of, and ſome- 
drflation | 


times, but improperly,- with for. ow” 
you ean Expreſs for vice.” SWIFT. 
DETESTOR, S. one who has a very great hatred, 
averſion, or loathing. „ 
Ws BETHRCO NE. V. A. (detroner, Ft.) to de- 
Poſe a king; to deprive of royalty. By 
DETIVNUE, 8. (detenue, Fr.) a writ lying a- 
gainſt a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing up, 
Which was given him to keep for another. | 
# DETONA'TION, S. (deronatum, Lat.) the loud 


- 


noiſe made by ſome ſubſtances which begin to heat 


m a crucible, ſomewhat reſembling the exploſion of 
gunpowder, In chemiſtry, the. operation of expel- 
ling the impure, volatile and ſulphureous parts from 
. Itimony, E 8 
„To DETONIZE, V. A. (detom, Lat.), in 
chemiſtry, to calcine with deton ation 
2 


— 


3 


To reſolve, or come to a reſo- 


greateſt loathing, averfion or 


>To 


To DETO RT, v. A. (detortus, Lat.) to wrelt 
a word or expreffion from its original meaning or de- 
fign. © Deterted text of ſcripture to ſedition.” DrvD., 
 ToDETRA*CT, V. A. (detracrum, Lat.) to leſſen 
the reputation of another by calumny, or ſpeaking ill 
of him. To leſſen the value of a thing. To under- 


value. 


DETRA'CTER, S. one who leſſens the reputa - 
tion of another, or the value of a thing by ſpeaking: 


Rn 


reputation of another, by ſpeaking ill. 

DETRUMENT', 9. (detrimentam, Lat.) that 
which affects 4 thing or perſon with lofs, diſadvan- 
tage, or dama | | 


| DETRIMEN” TAL, Adj. cauſing harm, miſchlef, 


loſs, or damage. 
To DETRUDE, V. N. (dhrradb, Lat.) To 
place. De- 


thruſt down. To force into a lower 
truded to the root. Troms6wn. | 
DETRU'SION, S. the act of forcing. a ching 


wards the ſide.” K EII. 
DEVASTA'TION,:S. (from drva/latum, Lat.) 


 thea@t of laying wiſte, demoliſhing, building, or 


unpeopling towns. = Ep SI 
DEU'CE, S. (deux, Fr. dus, Lat.) in gaming, 
a card with two marks, or a die with two ſpots. 
The Devil. See Devse. „ | 
Too DEVELOP, v. A. (devehper, Fr.) to take 
any covering which conceals a thing- To lay 
open any ſtratagem or artifice, mee. 
EVE'ST, v. A. (drvofer, Pr.) th we 
perſon naked, or take off his cloaths. Figuratively, 


to deprive of an advantage, or ſome good. Fo free 
from any thing bad. TH I 


To DE'VIATE, V. N. (of de, Lat, from, and 
via, a road or common path) to leave the right or 
common way. Figuratively, to err, to go aſtray. 
In divinity, to ſin by not walking in the way pre- 
ſcribed by the. divine commandments. Uſed with 


om. © — os 46 

' DEVIA'TION, S. the act of quitting the right 
way. Figuratively, the acting contrary to ſpme eſta- 
bliſhed rule. Sin, Offence; A wandering, 

- DEVICE, (deviſe, Fr.) a comtiyance or ſtrata- 
gem. A project. A ſcheme or plan. In heraldry, 


an emblem, which has ſome reſemblance to a per- 


ſon's name. 


The repreſentation of ' ſome natural 
body, with a motto or ſentence, applied in a figura- , 


ti re ſenſe to the advantage of ſome perſon, 


"07. 


DE'VIL, S. (deoffe; Sax, diabit, Fr.) in its pri- 


' mary fignifieation, 2 calumniator, of falſe accufer ;\ 


vv ho 


but peculiarly applied n the fallen angel, 
* f ; was 
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was the tempter and ſeducer of mankind, E e 
tively, a wicked perſon. In ſcripture, an idol, an 
emiſlary, or one of the wicked ſpirits ſubject to Sa- 
tan. The condemnation of the Devil.” 1 Tim. 
iii. 6. ſignifies the being guilty of the ſame crime, 


and ſuffering the ſame puniſhment with the Devil, | 


DE'VILISH, Adj. partaking of the malicious, 
miſchievous, or other wicked qualities of the Devil. 
iguratively, holding commerce with the Devil. 
Vulgarly, 'uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative degree. 
& Drvuilißs hot.“ r . ; 
_ DEVIL/ISHLY, Adv. in an entirely wicked or 
miſchievous manner. In a manner ſuitable to the 
wickedneſs of the Devi]. Diabolically. 
DEVT OUS, Adj. (devins, Lat.) out of the com- 
mon track, Figuratiyeiy, erring or going aſtray. 
To DE'VISE, V. A. (deviſer, Fr.) to invent 
or contrive, implying art. Neuterly, to plan, con- 
trive, or form ſchemes. In law, to bequeath, or. 
leave by will. 5 | ; 
DE'VISE, S. (old Fr. a will) in law, the act of 
giving or bequeathing by will. Conttivance. : 
.. DE'VISER, one who projects or contrives. One 


who leaves or bequeaths by will. IP 

DEVISES, or VINS, thought to be called 
Diviſis, as being anciently divided between the king 
and the biſhop of Saliſbury ; a large borough of 
Wiltſhire, full of clothiers, who have lately run in- 
to the drugget-making tiade. Here they alſo deal in 
malt. The place is governed by a mayor, who re- 
turns two members to parliament, In the neigh- 
bourhood is the river Avon; on the banks of which 
the clothiers, but eſpecially dyers, plant themſelves. 
Here'they are in want of water, though an excellent 
ſpringruns but alittle way off the town, Here are two 
churches, St. Mary and St. John. The town con- 
ſiſts principally of two long parallel ſtreets; the 
houſes . moſtly: of timber, but of a very good mo- 


del. Its weekly market, which is on Thurſday, is. | 


reckoned by the inhabitants one of the beſt in Eng- 
land ; andas much frequented for corn, wool, horſes, 
and all ſorts of cattle. It has ſix annual fairs, Feb. 
13, for cattle, Holy Thurſday, for cattle, horſes and 
ſheep; June 13 for horſes; July 5 for wool ; OR. 
2 for ſheep; and October 26, for ſheep and hogs. 
In the neighbourhood Roman coins and antiquities 
are daily found ; particularly in the green, a ſuburb 
of the o 
cavity, encloſed within bricks, a fine Venus, a lame 
Vulcan, a veſtal virgin, and a curious fragment of 
Corinthian braſs, &c. Here is a handſome church 
and ſteeple. To the town belongs a charity-ſchool 
for ſeventy boys and ſixteen girls. It lies 20 miles 
N. W. of I and 8g weſt of London. 

DE/VOID, Adj. (vuide, Fr.) empty, vacant. 
Figuratively, deſtitute, or free from any quality, 
either good or bad, 

DEVOIR, (Fr.) in its primary ſenſe a duty, or 


act of ſervice, but now obſolete, In the plural, Ad- | 
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dreſſes or Courtſhip. Earl Percy paid his devairt 
to Miſs Burrel.“ At preſent 1 154 ae ſage, 20 | 
of civility, or ceremony due to a perſon either, en ac» 
| count of rank, office, or relation. „ 
To DEVO'LVE, v. A. (devolvo, Lat.) to roll 
from a higher to a lower place. The matter 
which devolves from the hills.” To remove from one 
perſon to another. Uſed with inte or upon, ** They 
devolved their whole authority inte the hands of the 
council.“ ADDIs; * The whole was devolved. upon 
that family,” SwirT, Neuterly, to fall or deſcend 
to ander- of fucreſfian.. Eon 3 ror = 
DEVOLU'TION, S. (devolutio, Lat.) the rol- 
ling of a thing _ from à higher to a lower place. 
& Devolutions of earth down upon the vallies.” Re- 
moval or ſucceſſion from one_perſon or order to 
, F 
DEVONSHIRE, S. a county in the weſt of Eng- 
land, with the Briſtol channel on the notth, the Eng- 
liſh channel on the ſouth, Cornwall on the was. þ 
and Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire- on the eaſt; It is 
ſixty-one miles long, and fifty-four broad. It has, 
thirty- eight market towns, three hundred and ninety. 
four pariſhes, fifty-ſix thouſand three hundred and 
ten houſes, about three hundred and thirty- eight thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and ſends twenty-ſix members to 
parliament, The foil of this county is not naturally 
very fruitful, but by the help of manure it well re- 
pays the labourer's toil, The mountair+ are ſtee 
and rocky, and will not admit of much improvement, 
but then they contain mines of tin, lead, iron, and 
copper. The glebe and ſoil is different in different 
parts. On the eaſtern ſide it is chalky in ſome places, 
and very good for ſheep and corn; but in others 
where it is marley it is not proper for the feeding of 
ſheep. The ſouthern parts have plenty of graſs and 
corn, and may be called the garden of Devonſhire ; 
but in the north and weſt the land is more over-run 
with hills and moors. The county in general is 
well watered with rivers and brooks, which abound 
with fiſh, and the ſea produces herrings and pilchards, 
which are of great advantage for home conſumption, 
and for exportation abroad. There are chalybeate 
and other mineral waters. There are here a great 
number of apple-trees, and the inhabitants make 2 
| great quantity of cyder of the fruit, but many drink 
it to ſuch exceſs, that it produces à diſtemper not 
unlike the dry belly- ach. However, the exportation 
of it in ſuch large quantities, as is done ſome years, 
is of great advantage to the inhabitants. This county 
| has Fveral trading towns and good forts; and has 
more boroughs than any one in ek. Corn- 
wall, The towns which ſend members to parliament 
are, the city of Exeter the capital, the - boroughs of 
Totneſs, Plimouth, Hampton, Barnſtaple, Plimp- 
ton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Dartmouth, Borealſton, 
and Tiverton. The towns which did ſend members 
to parliament, but have now loſt that privilege, are 


Bradninch, Crediton, Exmouth, Fremingtown, 124 
"*.. 
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Chipping Torrington. -. 

DEV 
of devouring. 2 OK 

To DEVO'TE, V. A. (devotum, Lat.) to dedi- 
cate, or ſet apart to a religious, or any other par- 
ticular purpoſe. To abandon or addict to evil. To 


doom to deſtructioůon. 3 
 DEV'OTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing de- 
voted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to any par- 
ticular end or purpoſ. ES: NPE 

DEVOTE'E, S. (devot, Fr.) one extravagantly, 
or erroneouſly religious. A bigot. | 

DEVO' TION, S. (Fr. of devetio, Lat.) the ſtate 
of athing conſecrated or dedicated. A religious and 
fervent exerciſe of ſome public act of religion, or a 
temper or diſpoſition of the mind rightly affected 
with ſuch exerciſes. Figuratively, prayer, A ſtrong 
and fervent affection for a perſon. Diſpoſal ; uſed 
with at. At his Majeſty's devotion.” CLAR. 


DEVO'TIONAL, Adj. relating to religious | 


worſhip. Pious. Zealous. 
DEVO'TIONALIST),. S. one 
_ toully elit | 
To DEVO'UR, V. A. (deverer, Fr.) to eat up 
ravenouſly, Figuratively, to deſtroy with rapidity, 
or quickneſs. Lo ſwallow up, or reduce to nothing. 
DEVO'URER, S. one who conſumes or cats. up 
ravenouſly, , | 
DEVO'UT, Adj. (devot, Fr.) pious, religious, 
fervent in performing acts of worſhip. Filled with 
pious thoughts. Full of zeal, or expreſſive of ardent 
piety. ** With eyes devout.” Par. Loſt. 
DEVO'UTLY, Adv. in a pious manner; with 
fervent zeal and piety.- 
DEU SE, S. (derived by Junius from Deuſius, the 
name of a ſpecies of evil ſpirits) the Devil, uſed in 


who is ſuperſti- 


ludicrous language. Well the deuſe take me.” | d 


Cong, | 

DE'UTERONOMY, S. (from Nuri, Gr. the 
ſecond, and rs, Gr, law) a canonical book, and the 
laſt book of the Pentateuch, or five books written 
dy Moſes, fo called by the Greek tranſlators, becauſe 
there is a kind of recapitulation of the Jaw in it, 
The Jewiſh rabbis on this account ſtile it Navy, 
or the repetition. It is generally named 2/727 NR, 
which is one of the Gr words in the Hebrew. It 
was written, all but the laſt chapter, by Moſes in the 
120th year of his age; the laſt chapter being ſup- | 
poſed by ſome to have been added by Joſhua imme- 


diately after Moſes's death; but by ſome it is ſup- 


poſed to have been written by Ezra. 
DEUTERO'SCOPY, o (from durripec, and cron, 
Gr.) the ſecond intention of words beyond their 
original meaning. Not attaining the deutergſcopy, 
or ſecond intention-of words.” BRoWN. 
DE'W, S. (deawe, Sax. dauw, Belg.) in natural 
hiſtory, a light, thin, inſenſible miſt, or rain; raiſed. 


Tingmouth, South-Moylton, and 
RA'TION, 8. (deveratur, Lat.) the act 


horizon, by the heat it has communicated to the 
earth during the day; which miſt meeting with the 
cold in the atmoſphere is condenſed and precipitated 
on the earth again; The quantity of dew. falling or 
evaporated throughout the year, is ingeniouſly calcu- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Prgetable Statics, 
and the great benefit this meteor is to the vegetable 


poſes it is deſigned for by the great architect of the 
world, may from thence be inferred with all that 
force, which can ſtrike a reaſonable mind with con- 
viction, or elevate a devout diſpoſition to rapture. 
In ſummer, when the weather is fair, and very dry, 
and the earth's ſurface has for a conſiderable time been 
parched with the great heat of the ſun, then not only 
the watery, but likewiſe other leſs volatile particles, 
as the oily and ſaline, are, by the power of the ſolar 
rays, carried up into the air, and fill that part of it. 
which lies neareſt to the ſurface of the earth; and ſo 
long as theſe exhalations are kept in agitation by the 
heat of the ſun, ſo long nothing of them appears to 
the eye, But as ſoon as the ſolar heat, which at 
three in the afternoon is the greateſt, begins to remit, 
the air not long after begins to grow cool, though the 
earth, which retains the heat communicated to it by. 
the ſun a thouſand times longer than the air, being 
{till hot, continues to exhale the agitated corpuſcules; 
by which means there is collected a white, denſe, 
vapour, which is cool above, but ſtill continues 
warm below. This vapour, therefore, appears firſt 
in ditches and watery or marſhy places, whence diſ- 
perſing itſelf by degrees, it covers the face of the 
earth, in the evening and night time, with a cloud, 
conſiſting of this kind of particles, which in the 


ſun. | 
To DE'W, V. A. to wet or moiſten as with 


by Sir Thomas Hanmer to be the ſame as the raſ- 

berry, Feed him with apricots and detw-berries.” 

DE'W-BESPRENT, Part. ſprinkled with dew. 

110 ſavoury herb. Of knot-graſs dew-beſprent.” 
ILT, 


 DE'WLAP, S. (deg-lep, Dan.) the fleſh which 
hangs down from the throat of cows, bulls, or 
oxen. 1 

DET W-LAPT, Adj. having a dewlap. 
.DE'W-WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, a worm 
found in dew, called likewiſe the lob-worm, 
DEW'Y, Adj. reſembling, or partaking of the 
nature of dew. Moiſt with dew. 


DE'XTER, Adj. (Lat.) in-heraldry, the right 


| fide. | 
DEXTE'RITY, S. (dexteritas, Lat.) readineld, 


activity, applied to the uſe of the limbs. Quickneſs 


of contrivance, readineſs or fertility of invention, ap- 
plied to the mind. | 


from the earth after the ſun bas deſcended below the 


| ' DE'XTEROUS, Adj. (dexter, Lat.) expert, 


active, 
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creation, and its ſufficiency to anſwer all the pur- 


morning is again diſſipated by the heat of the riſing - 


ew. | | 5 
DE W-BER RW, S. in natural hiſtory, ſuppoſed 
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active, or quick at any manual exerciſe, or trade, 


which conſiſts in the uſe of the limbs. Subtle, full 
of expedients, fkilful in management; fertile in in- 
vention, applied to the mind. r 
DE'XTEROUSLY, Adv. expertly, readily, 
quickly, fkillfully, 5 
1 Adj. (dexter, Lat.) on the right 


e. | 
_  DEXTRA'LITY, 8 the ſtate of being on the 
right fide. 5 5 

DIABETES, 8. (Asche, Gr.) in phyſic, the 
diſcharge of any liquor through the urinary paſſages 
almoſt as ſoon as it is drank, without any or little 
alteration, and under the appearance of water, at- 


- tended with inſatiable thirſt. 


- DIABO/LIC, DIABO'LICAL, (from diabolus, 
Lat.) partaking of the qualities of the devil; ex- 
tremely impious and wicked. | : : 


DIA'COUSTICS, S. (from da, and azxws, Gr.) | 


in philoſophy, the confideration or docttine of re- 
fracted ſounds as they paſs through different me- 
diums, i. . either through a denſe into a rare, or 
through a rare into a denſe one. | 

DI ADEM, S. (diadema, Lat.) formerly a ban- 
dage of ſilk encompaſſing the heads of kings, and tied 
behind. It was ſometimes enriched with pearls, and 
ſometimes with the leaves of ever-greens. In he- 
raldry, certain circles, or rims binding or incloſing 
the crowns of princes, and to bear the globes, croſſes 
or flower de luces for their creſts. The bandage 
round the heads of Moors is alſo called a Diadem in 
ÞDlazoning. . | | | | 
. DVADEMED, Part. adorned with a diadem ; 
wearing a crown ; crowned, 

DVADROM, S. (from Aa, Gr.) the time in 
which any motion is performed ; the time in which 
4 pendulum performs a ſingle vibration. Whoſe 
diadroms, in the latitude of 45 deg. are equal to one 
ſecond,” Locke. . 

| DIAMRE'SIS, S. (Ag, Gr.) in grammar, the 
diviſion of a dipthongue, or one ſyllable into two. 
In ſurgery, the diviſion of ſuch parts which are uni- 
ted contrary to nature, and obſtruct a cure. In 


medicine, the deſtroying or conſuming of the veſſels or 


canals of an animal body, by fome corroding hu- 
mour's forcing iiſelf a paſſage, or by the extravaſation 
of the juices. 1 ESE. | 
DIAGNO'STIC, 8. (Na, and ywooxe, Gr.) in 
medicine, a fign by which the preſent ftateg nature 
and cauſe of a difeaſe may be diſcovered. 
' DIA'GONAL, Adj. (from a,, Gr.) drawn 
acroſs a figure from one corner or angle to another, 


* DIAGONAL, S. a right line drawn acroſs a | 
parallelogram or other figure, from one angle or | 


corner to another, ſo as to divide it into equal parts. 


DIA'GONALLY, Adv. ina croſs direction, or 


reaching from one corner to another. : 
DI'AGRAM, S. (%xye2pua, Gr.) in geometry, 
a ſcheme drawn for explaining any figure or its pro- 


OO 


perties. In mufic, the ancient gammut, whoſe ex- 
tent was a diſidiapaſon or two. octaves, in the 1:4 
in which ſpace they have eighteeh chords, though 
they had not all different fqunds..  —__ ; 
| DYAL, S. a plate marked with two ſets of figures, 
beginning at one and r with twelve, uſed to 
ſhew the time of the day by clocks, or by the ſhadow 
of the ſun. Sun- dials are diffetently denominated, 
according to their diffcrent ſituation, and the figure 
of the ſurfaces whereon they are deſcribed; as hori- 
zontal, vertical, equinoctial, polar, erect, declining, 
reclining, cylindrical, &c. 5 

Dl ALECT, S. (Aue, Gr.) the peculiar man- 
ner of ſpeaking, or diverſities made in any language 
| by the inhabitants in different parts of the country 
| wherein it is ſpoken. Figuratively, tile, manner 
of expreſſion; language, or ſpeech. .. 

' DIALE'CTICAL, Adj. belonging to logic, 
DlIALE'C TIC, S. (AA, Gr.) the art of rea» 
ſoning, or logic. | a 

' DIA'LLING, S. the art of deſcribing lines on 
any given plane, in ſuch a manner, that the ſun's 
ſhadow, or its rays, if tranſmitted through a hole, 
' ſhall touch = given line at any given hour. 

bh pa; „ S. one who conſtrudts or makes 
dials. 5 
DIA'LOGIST, 8. one who compoſes, or one 
who is introduced as a ſpeaker in a dialogue. 

DIA'LOGUE, S. (d, Gr.) a conference, 
or debate on any ſubject, between two or more per- 
| ſons, whether real or feigned., | 

To DIA'LOGUE, V. A. to hold cenyerſation 
or conference with. To diſcourſe. Doſt dialogue 
with thy ſhadow.” 8 HAK. 

DIALVL's5IS, S. (Maar, Gr.) in mar, the 
parting or ſeparating two-vowels,. which would other- 
' wiſe make a diprhongue. In printing, two dots ſet 
over a vowel to ſhew that it does net compoſe 2 
| dipthongue, as in brouiler, Fra, - 

DfA METER, S. (% and wr, Gr.) the line 
which paſſes through the centre of a circle or other 
figure, and. divides it imto two equal parts. 

N IA'METRAL, Adj. deſcribing, or relating to, 

a diameter. | 5 vp 

| DIA'METRALLY, Adv. according to the direc- 

tion of a diameter. Uſed with 1101 it implies 

the moſt direct or higheſt oppoſition that can be be- 

tween two things. ET TI 
' DIAME'TRICAL, Adj. DIAME'TRICAL- 

LV, Adv. now uſed inſtead of DIAMETRAL, and 

 DiaMETRALLY, which ſee. | . | 

DIA'MOND, S. (generally pronounced dimond, 
from deamant, Fr. adamas, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, 
the moſt valuable and hardeſt of all the gems, when 
pure, perfectly clear, and pellucid ; and iſtinguiſhed 
by its vivid ſplendour and the brightneſs of its reſlec- 
tions from all other ſubſtances, Its ſize is various, 
dut the latgeft ones are extremely rare, The largeſt 
þ eve known is that of the great Mogul, _—_ 
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279 carats, and is computed to be worth 779244 l. 

he diamond bears the force. of the ſtrongeſt fires, 
except the concentrated ſolar rays, without. hurt. 
It bears a glaſs-houſe fire for many days, and if taken 
out car: fully, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, will 
by that means be rendered purer, and of a finer 
water than before, if it were coloured, or foul pre- 
viouſly to its being put in. The Eaft-Indies and 


„ 1 
DIA'PER, S. (diapre, Fr.) a kind of linen 
cloth, woven in figures, Figuratively, a towel or 
napkin. Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper: 
SHA. | | 
To DIAPER, V. A. to variegate, diverſify, or 
To draw flowers on cloaths. | 


ſtones. 


he diamond, as has been obſerved, is the 
hardeſt of all precious R 


ones; it can only be cut and | 


ground by itielf, and its own ſubſtance. | 

DIANA, S. the goddeſs of chaſtity, was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona. At her requeſt 
her father granted her perpetual. virginity; con- 
ſtituted her queen of the woods and foreſts; and 
aſſigned her a guard of nymphs to attend her. She 


was alſo the patronefs of hunting, and affilted | 


women in labour. Diana had a great variety of 
names. She was called Orthia by the Spartans ; 
Oithoſia by the Arcadians ; Artemis, oh account of 

her honour and modeſty ; and Cynthia and Delia, 
from the place 'of her birth. She was alſo called 

ea Triformis, or Tergemena, on account of her 
triple character, of Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, 
and Hecate in the infernal regions; under each of 
which characters ſhe was repreſented as of different 
deſcent, and eſpecially in the laſt was deſcribed of 
a very different form. Indeed Heſiod makes Luna, 
Diana, and Hecate, three diſtin goddeſſes, She 
was repreſented above the common ſtature, with a 


creſcent on her forehead, a bow ih her hand, and a | 


quiver at her back; with à deer-ſkin faſtened to her 
breaft, and her purple robe tucked up at'the knees, 
with golden claſps, attended by nymphs with nets 
and hounds: The ſactifites ' offered to ber, were 
the firſt fruits vf the earth, *white'hinds, oxen, and 


[ 
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| flower. x. 


tranſparency, or the quality of tranſmitting light, 
DIAPHA'NIC, Adj. tranſparent. 


Braſils, furniſh 'us with this ſpecies of . | DIAPHA'NECTY, S. (fee Draymanovs) 


Gr.) tranſp.rent, giving paſſage to the rays of 
light. That which may be ſeen through. | 
_ - DIA'*PHORESIS, S. (Apen, Gr.) in medi- 
cine, a diſcharge made through the ſkin, whether 
ſenſible or inſenſible. | | 
DIAPHORE'TIC, Adj. (gr,, Gr.) in me- 
dicine, that which cauſes a diſcharge through the 
ſkin, or a ſweat. 


tranſverſale, or croſs wall, from its dividing the 


pierced in the middle for the paſſage of the vena 
cava; in its lower part for the œſophagus and 
nerves, which go to the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, and between the productions of the infe- 
rior circle for the aorta, thoracic duct and vena 
azygos, It is contracted, when we draw our breath 
inward, in order to extend the dimenſions of the 
breaſt, but relaxed, and in its natural ſtate, when 
we breathe. The actions of coughing, ſneezing, 
laughing, and hiccough depend on-this-muſcle. © 
DIARRH'OEA, S. (%go!a, Gr.) in medicine, 


rams. The moſt *magnificent of her temples was | a flux of the belly, oriprofuſe evacuation of liquid 


that of Epheſus, which was burnt'on the ſame day 
in which Alexander the Great was born, in the 
three hundred and fifty-fixth year before Chriſt, It 
is very probable that this goddeſs ' was originally no 
more than the Lunar Iſis of the Egyptians, who 
woes on particular occaſions repreſented - with a 


excrements by ſtoo), | 8 an 
DIARRHOE'TIC, Adj. in medicine, promoting 

a looſeneſs ; cauſing a diſcharge by ſtool.” Purging. 
Dl AR, S. (diarium, Lat.) an account of the 

tranſactions of a perſon every day; a journal. 


DIA'sTOLE, 8. (Gr. from har, Gr.) in 


creſcent-and full moon over her head, and that her | anatomy, the motion of the heart or arteries, 


different characters under the names of Luna and 
Hecate, aroſe from the alterations made in the attri- 
dul es of that hieroglyphical ſymbol. ED 
DIAPA'SON, S. 'in muſic, an interval, in- 
cluding an octave; the firſt and moſt perfect of the 
concords ; conſidered ſimply it is but one harmo- | 
nical interval; but conſidered diatonically, i. e. by 
tones and ſemi-tones, it contains ſeven degrees, viz. 
_ three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and two greater 
ſemi-tones; the proportion of its grave tone to its 
acute, is as 2'to 1. Among muſical inſtrument. 
makers, it ſigniſies a rule or ſcale, whereby they 
2 juſt the pipes of their organs, and cut the holes of 


whereby thoſe parts dilate or diſtend themſelves. 
That of the heart ariſes from the blood being 
brought into its ventricles, and that of the arteries 
from its being thrown into their cavities by the con- 


the lengthening a ſyllable, which is naturally 
ſhort. ey 

* DIA'STYLE, S. (from Ja, Gr. and ns, Gr.) 
in ancient architecture, an edifice whoſe columns 
ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that eight 
modules, or four diameters are allowed for the in- 
tercolumniation. | 25 
DIA TES SERON, S. (from , Gr. and reovage;, 


their flutes; hautbdis, ' &c. in due proportion for 
= 5 


2 


Gr.) in pharmacy, a medicine ſo called becauſe 
. compoſed 


performing the tones, ſemi-tones, and coneords 


DIAPHA'NOUS, Adj. (from 3z, Gr. and pre, 


DIAPHRAGM, S. (pronounced diaphram, from 
| dappayica, Gr.) in anatomy, a nervous muſcle, vul- 
gar!y Called the midriff, and by anatomiſts, ſeptum 


breaſt or thorax from the abdomen, - Its figure is 
| round, reſembling a ray-fiſh or thorn- back. It is 


traction of the heart. In grammar, dia/tole ſignifies 
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compoſed of four ingredients, viz. roots of ariſto- 
lochia, gentian, bay-betries, and myrrh, In muſic, 
an interval compoſed of one greater tone, one leſſer 
tone, and one greater ſemitone, called by moderns, 
a perfect fourth. > Ef E 

DIATO'N IC, 8. (of dier ovog, Gr.) the ordinary 
ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by different tones, 


either in aſcending or deſcending, and contains only 


the greater and leſs tones, tog 
ſemitone. 


DIB'BLE, S. (from dipfel, Belg.) a ſmall ſpade, 


— 


or pointed inſtrument, uſed by gardeners for making 


holes in the ground in planting. 
DICE, S. the plural of DiE. 
DICER, S. one who plays at dice; a 
DICHO'TOMY, S. (Js, Gr. and 2% , Gr.) 


8 


in logic, the diſtribution, or diviſion of ideas into, | V. P 
to expire; to loſe all the animal functions, and 


pairs. In aſtronomy, the phaſis of the appearance 
of the moon wherein ſhe is beſected, or ſhews but 
half her diſk. | | 


ether with the greater | 


gameſter. 


ſcraping together as many ſy nonimes as they can, 
and leaving the reader to pick out the meaning 
from the rubbiſh that is collected, __. 
| DID, the preter of do, 5 as an auxl- 
liary verb, the ſign of the imperfect tenſe, from did, 
Sax. when it occurs it generally is made uſe of to 
carry ſome force or emphaſis. 3 5 
IDA C TIC, DIDA'CTICAL, Adj. (aus, 
Gr.) containing precepts, or rule. 
DI DAPPER, S. (Duyck dapper, Belg.) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a bird remarkable for its diving. 
. ee the ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe 
of Do. 5 | | 
To DIE, V. A. to tinge, or colour a thing. 
| A S. (deag, Sax.) a colour given to a thing; 
a a ſtain, | 


To DVE, V. N. (deadian, Sax.) to loſe life; 


- 


10 


have the ſoul ſeparated from the body. To. periſh 
by violence, or any diſeaſe, uſed with by before the 


DICKENS, an adverbial exclamation, uſed with 
what, and implying wonder, or in the name of 
wonder. What a dickens does he mean?“ Cons. 
A low word., 4 5 | . 

Dl'CHER, S. applied to leather, it ſignifies ten 
hides, | 

To DIC'TATE, V. A. (difatum, Lat.) to de- 
liver a command to another; to ſpeak with autho- 
rity. To deliver a ſpeech in words, which is to be 
taken down in writing. ied it FEET 

DIC'TATE, S. (difatum, Lat.) a rule or order 
delivered by ſome perſon of authority. _ ; 
_ DICTA'TION, S. the act or practice of pre- 
ſcribing, giving orders, or laying down rules of 


' inſtrument of death; © To die by the ſword,” 
With of before a diſeaſe, ** To die of a fever.” To 
de puniſhed with death, Figuratively, to be loſt, 
periſh, or be entirely laid aſide. "Thoſe thoughts 
which ſhould bave died.” SHAK. . To ſink, faint, 
or loſe its vital functions. His heart died within 
him.” 1 Sam. To lanquiſh, or be overcome with 
pleaſure or tenderneſs,  <* To ſounds of heavenly 
| harps ſhe dies away.” Poet, To vaniſh or diſap- 
pear, ** When dying clouds contend, with glowing 
light.” SHARK. To languiſh with affection, in the 
ſtile of lovers. To, wither, applied to vegetables, 
To grow ſpiritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, applied t 

10 grow ipiitleis, eis, or Vapid, ApPLEG. 10 
liquors. In divinity, to periſh evetlaſtingly, by 


conduct, | 

DICTA'TOR, S. (Lat.) a Roman magiſtrate 
inveſted with conſular and ſovereign: power, having 
the power of life and death, to proclaim. war, raiſe 
or diſcharge forces without conſent. of the ſenate, 
and remaining in his office for ſix months, till Sylla 
and Cæſar erected it into a perpetual tyranny. Figu- 
ratively, one who by his credit and authority directs 
and regulates the conduct of others. . 
DIC TATO RIAL, Adj, after the manner of a 
dieter; imgerigqus .. 
Dic rA! TORSHIP, S. the office of a dictator. 
Figuratively, imperiouſneſs, or authority carried too 


: [ 


high. * 3 
DUCTION, 8. (difio, Lat.) the peculiar man- 
ner which an author, hag of expreſſing himſelf, 
whether it reſpects the arrangement of his words, or 
the uſe of rhetorical figures. : 8 
" DICTIONARY, 8. (dictionarium, Lat.) a 
book. containing the words of any language in their 
al phabetical order, with explanations of their 
meaniog, or definitions: how little many of thoſe 
books which go by this name in the Engliſh lan- 
guage-may deſerve” it, may eaſily be perceived, by 


loſing communication with God, the ſountain and 
author of true lite. Thou ſhalt ſurely die.. 
DIE, S. (plural dice) a, ſmall, cube, marked on 
each of its ſides wit ſpecks. or dots, from one to 
fix, which is uſed, by gameſters to play with, Fi- 
| guratively,, hazard, or chance. Any cubic body. 
DIE, S. plural dies. The ſtamp ufed in coining, 
or the mould in which medals are caſt, 
DIEPPE, S. a famous town, and ſea- port of 
Upper Normandy, in France. It is.fortified very 
irregularly, and has a ſtrong caſtle on the ſea of the 
ſame name. To it belongs two ſuburbs and a har- 
bour on the Engliſh channel, commonly in time of 


war a. ſtation fon privateers; but has not a depth of 


water ſufficient for large veſſels, Here are two 
pariſh - churches, eight convents, a college, and an 
hoſpital. In 1694 the Engliſh, battered it quite to 
the ground by a bombardment; and in queen Anne's 
wars it met with the ſame rough tteatment from 
them, but it has ſince been rebuilt to greater advan- 
tage. The caſtle of Dieppe is conſtructed in the 
antique manner, and ſtands upon a hill by the ſea- 
ſide, It is made up of three ſmall. caſtles, which 
communicate. with each other, by. draw-bridges. 


conſidering that none claim any other merit; but 


| Nurjog the ſummer, months, packet-boats ſet out 
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at tated times, to and from Dieppe and Brighthelm- 
ſtone, which makes it much leſs expenſive going to 
paris, than croſſing from Dover to Calais, as there 


is much leſs travelling by land. Dieppe lies oppoſite 
to Rye in Suſſex, and thirty-ſix miles north of 


Rouen. Lat. 49 deg. 55 min, N. long. 1 deg, 


g min. E. . | 
DIER, S. one who follows the trade of colour- 


ing ſilks, ſtuffs, or 1 1 5 . 

DUVET, S. (Jara, Gr.) food; proviſions for 
eating, or the ſatisfying hunger, A regular courſe 
of food ordered and directed, in order to cure ſome 
chronical diſtemper. 5 

To DVET, V. A. to feed, or eat according to 
the rules and preſcriptions of medical writers, To 


give food to. To board, or furniſh with victuals, 


for money. | 
DET, S. (of diet, Teut. a multitude,) an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates, or eireles of the empire meet- 
ing to deliberate on ſome public affair. „ 
* DVETORY, Adj. belonging to the rules 

dical diet. 

DIETER, S. one who preſcribes rules for eating; 
one who prepares food by medical rules. | 


 DIETE'TIC, DIETE'TICAL, Adj. (ar, 


of me- 


Gr.) belonging to food; or relating to medical cau- 


tion about the uſe of food. 


To DIFF'ER, V. N.'(d;ffero, Lat.) to have pro- 


perties or figure,, which are not the ſame as thoſe of 


another perſon or thing. To oppoſe a perſon in 
opinion. To be of another opinion, or to vary in 


opinion with another. | 
DIF'FERENCE, S. (differentia, Lat.) the ſtate 
of being diſtin from ſome other thing. A diſpute, 
debate, controverſy, or oppoſition of ſentiments. 
Diſtance, or the property which diſtinguiſhes one 
thing from another, In arithmetic, the remainder 
after one quantity is taken from another. In 


heraldry, ſomething added to or altered in a coat, 
whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſhed from 
the elder, or to ſhew how far they are removed from 


the principal houſe. Aſcenſional difference, in aſ- 


tronomy, is an arch of the equator, contained be- 


tween the 6 of the clock circle, and the ſun's horary 
circle, Difference of longitude, of two places, is 


an arch of the meridian, intercepted between the two 
places. Difference in logic, is an eſſential attribute 


of ſome ſpecies not found in,the genus, being the 
idea that defines the ſpecies 
To DIFFERENCE, V. A. to 
not the ſame as another, To diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another. Graſs differenceth a civil and well 
Cultivated region, from a barren and deſolate wil- 
derneſs.“ Ray. 45 F | 
 DVFFERENT, Adj. (Fr. 7 Lat.) diſ- 
tint, Of contrary qualities. Unlike. 
 DIFFE'REN TIAL, Adj. in geometry, an infi- 
nitely ſmall quantity, or particle of a quantity, ſo 
all as to be leſs than any affignable one. Pifir- 


| 


| ential method, is that of finding an infinite ſmall 
quantity, which, taken an infinite number of times, 
is equal to a given quantity, 1 of” 
 DIVFFERENTLY, S. in a different manner. 

DI'FFERINGLY, Adv. in a various manner. 

DIFFICULT, Adj. (difficulte, Fr.) hard to be 
Tone, e or pleaſed. Troubleſome, peeviſh, 
moroſe. a . 


DUFFICULTLY,. Adv. hardly, not without 
much labour, patience, or perſeverance. . |; 
 DVFFICULTY, S. (difficaltas, Lat.) that which 
requires pains, labour, care and attention. Figu- 
ratively, diſtreſs, oppoſition. Perplexity ot uneaſi- 
neſs with reſpe& to circumſtances. Objections or 
points not eaſily anſwered or underſtood. 


or repoſe no confidence in; uſed with in. 1 
DI'FFIDENCE, S. (diffdentia, Lat.) want of 
truſt, confidence, or courage. | 
DIFFFIDENT, Part. (difidens, Lat.) wanting 
in confidence, diſtruſtful, ſuſpicious, timorous, 
DI'FFLUENCE, DIUFFLUENCY, S. (aif- 
fluens, Lat.) the quality of falling away on all ſides, 
oppoſed to conſiſtency or ſolidity. | 
 DIF'FLUENT, Part. flowing*away. 
DIF'FORM, Adj. not of the ſame form, irre- 
gular; having parts of different ſtruture; as a 


difform flower, is that which has leaves unlike each 


other, 
DIFFO'RMITY, S. irregularity of ſhape ; 

want of harmony, ſymmetry, or proportion of parts. 

DIFF RA'NCHISEMENT, S. the act of taking 

away the privileges of a charter of a city. 

To DIFF UE, V. A. (from diffuſum, Lat.) to 


pour a liquid on a plain ſurfacc, ſo as it may ſpread 


* 


diſperſe. 8 
DIFFU'SE, Adj. ſcattered or ſpread widely. Ap- 

plied to ſtile, or the manner of a compoſition, co- 

pious, oppoſed to conciſe, . 
DIFFU'SED, Part. uſed by Shakeſpear to ſignify 

ſomething in diſorder, wild, or not compoſed. 

«© Swearing and ſtern looks, diffuſed attire,” Hen. V. 
DIF'FUSEDLY, Adv. in a copious, liberal, and- 

extenſive manner, Spread every way. 
DIFFU'SELY, Adv. widely, extenſively. Ap- 

lied to ſtile, copiouſly, 


 DIFFU'SION, 8. the ſtate of being ſpread 


| | abroad. Copiouſneſs or exuberance, applied to ſtile. 
make one thing 


DIFFU'SIVE, Adj. having the quality of ſpread- 
ing abroad, „ or ſpread abroad. Extended. 
 DIFFU'SIVELY, Adv. widely; extenſively. 

DIFFU'SIVENESS, S. extenſion ; diſperſion. 
The power or quality of being ſpread abroad. Ap- 
plied to ſtile, want of conciſeneſs. 

To DV'G, V. N. (preter and particip. paſſive dug, 
or digged, die, Sax.) to open, or make a hole in the 
earth by a ſpade. Figuratively, to pierce with a 


pointed inſtrument, &c, Still for the growing liver 
30 a agg 4 


To DI'FFIDE, V. N. (diqide, Lat.) to diſtruſt, 


— 


itſelf every way. Figuratively, to ſpread ſcatter, 
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41 ˙4 his breaſt.“ Ds v5. T 0 diſcover, or acquire | 


by digging. Actively, to work with a ſpade, or 
making holes therewith in the ground. To dig up; 
to throw up, or uncover that which is buried under 
the earth d V 

DIG EST, S. (dige/la, Lat.) a collection af the 


eivil law, ranged under proper titles by the order of 


the emperor Juſtinian. 


oy 


To DIGEST, V. A. (digeftum, Lat.) to diſtri- 


bute or range methodically into different claſſes. To 
conc or change food in the ſtomach fo as to fit it 
for the ſapply of the animal excretions; In chemiſt: y, 


to ſoften by heat, boiling or by putting a thing into 


a dunghill, To reduce to any plan, or ſcheme. To 
conſider, and weigh every circumſtance. To recejve 


a thing favourably, without loathing or reluctance, 


To receive and enjoy. In ſurgery, to ripen a hu- 
moar, or prepare it for evacuation. Neuterly, to 


ſuppurate, or produce matter like a wound, which | 


tends to a cure, 


DIGE'STER, S. one whoſe. food eaſily turns 


into chyle. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, made to boil 


any bony ſubſtances with a ſtrong heat, ſo as to te- 


duce them to a fluid ſtate. ' That which diſſolves 
food, and has the ſame power over it as the (tomach 
itſelf. E 

_ DIGE'STIBLE, Adj. that which is capable of 


being diſſolved or converted into chyle in the 


ſtomach. 


which the food undergoes in the ſtomach, in order 


to render it fit to ſupply the continual loſs ſuſtained 


by perſpiration, the animal functions or exerciſe. In 
Themiſtry, the preparation of plants or other things, 


by putting them, with ſome proper fluid, into a 
veſiel, and heating them gradually with the ſame de- 
gree of fire or heat, as that of an animal body. The |. 
act of reducing things to a certain plane; in ſurgery, 


a diſpoſition, in abſceſſes, to ripen and come to ſup- 


uration; likewiſe maturation, or that change where 
ſome morbid matter is ſo altered as to become lels 
violent, hurtful and dangerous. 


DIGE'STIVE, Adj. having the power to diſſolve, 


alter, change, or turn the food into chyle, Capable 


of diſſolving by its heat. Reducing to method. 
* DIGE'STIVE,. S. in ſurgery, an application, 
which ripens and preparcs the matter of wounds for 
Sappuration.. N 1 


DIGGER, S. one that opens the ground with 
a ſpade. | | | _— 
To DVGHT, V. A. (dihtan, Sax.) to dreſs, 


embelliſh, or adoin. | 2 
DI GET, S. (digitus, Lat.) a finger, three fourths 


IGITA'TED, Adj. (digitus, Lat.) branched 


out into diviſions, reſembling fingers; In botany, | 


or intention of an argument. 


a digitated leaf, is one which conſiſts of ſeveral ſimple 
leaves growing on one footſtalk, as the 'cingueſoi] ; 
or that which has many deep gaſhes, cuts or ſeg. 
ments, as the hop: „ 
Dl GNIFIED, Adj. enjoying ſome honourable 
poſt, rank or preferment, applied peculiarly to the 
cler 8 5 


— 


” GNIFICA'TION, S. the act of conferring 
honour. The preferring to ſome honourable rank. 
To DVGNIFY, V. A. (dignus, and facio, Lat) 
to advance, prefer, or exalt to ſome place which de. 
mands honour and reverence, chiefly applied to the. 
clergy. To honour, to adorn, to render reſpectable. 
DFGNITARY, S. (from dignitas, Lat.) a cler. 
gyman advanced to ſome office, or place, which de- 
mands reſpect and reference from the inferior or pa. 
rochial clergy. Such as a biſhop, dean, arch · deacon, 
r y HEE 
DFGNITY, S. (dignitas, Lat.) rank. Prefer. 
ment or poſt' which requires reſpect and reverence, 
Applied to the look ;. grandeur, or *a; majeſtic ap- 
pearance. Among the clergy; a promotion or pre- 
ferment to which any juriſdiction is annexed, 
Maxims, general ptinciples. Ihe ſciences con- 


1 cluding from dignities and principles known by then. 
ſelves. 


7 Brown. In aſtrology, applied to a plinet 
which is in any ſign. | | r 


DIGNO'TION, S. (dignotum, Lat.) diſtinction, 


| or a diſtinguiſhing marx. Temperamental digno- 


DIGE'STION, S. in medicine, that change | tions.” Brown. 


To DIGRE'SS, V. N. (4igreſſus, Lat.) to.turn 
out of the road, or quit the main path.  Fipurz- 
tively, to depart from the main 75 of a diſcourſe, 

J Wander, to go 
out of the right way or common track. Io ert; 
to deviate. . F 

DIGRE'SSION, Ss. r paſſage 
which has no connection with the main ſcope of diſ- 
courſe, Deviation, or quitting the true path, . 
DI KE, S. (die, Sax. dich, Belg.) a channel made 
to receive water. A mount to hinder inundations, 
or to keep waters from overflowing. - 

To DIL'ACERATE, V. A. (dilaceratum, Lat.) 
to tear; toforce in twain; to rend. 


DIL ACERKATION, S. (from ilaceratio; Lat. 


the act of forcing, tearing, or rendering in two. 
Fo DILA'NIATE, V. A. (di amatum, Lat.) 
to tear, to rend in pieces in a butcherly and (avage 
manner. 5 5 

To DILA'FIDATE, V. A. (dilapidatum, Lat.) 


to ruin, or throw down a building. Wants autho- 


* IL APIDA. TION, S. Cdilapidatis, Lat.) in law, 
df an inch in long meaſure. In aſtronomy, the 12th. ze 
part of the di: meter of the ſun and moon. In arith- | 
metic, any ni mber expreſſed by a ſingle figure, or 
«any number within ten, Fg 


is where an incumbent, on a church benefice, ſuffers 
the parſonage houſe, or the out-houſes, to fall down, 
or be in decay for want of neceſſary reparation. It 
is likewiſe applied to the pulling down any buildings 
belonging to any ſpiritual living, or ſuffering any 
willful waſte uf on the inheritance of the church. - 


DIM 


Heading neglect to repair the houſes biloinging to 
their benefices, the 'biſhop may ſequeſter the profits 
for that purpoſe : and a. proſecution may be brought 
either in the ſpiritual court, or at common law, 
againſt the incumbent himſelf, or againſt his executor 
or adminiſtrator, 

DILATABULITY, 8. the quality of admitting 
or ſuffering extenfion, 

DILA'TABLE, Adj. that which may be ftretch- 
ed or extended, 

DILATA'TION, {from dilititio, Lat. ) the aQ 
of extending or ſtretching into a greater ſpace, The 
ſtate of a thing whoſe parts are ſtretched or extended 
ſo as to be at a greater diſtance from each other, 

To DIL'ATE, V. A. (dilato, Lat.) to extend, 
ſpread out, enlarge, or ſtretch ſo as to make the parts 
be at a greater diftance from each other. Figura- 
tively, to relate a thing at large, or with all its mi- 
nute circumſtances, Neuterly, to grow _— to 
widen; to ſpeak largely or copiouſty. 

DIL'ATOR, S. that which widens or — 
any paſſage. The uilniort of the noſe.“ An RU H. 

bi LA a4 TORINESS, S. the quality of deferring a 
thing from one time to another — lot. 

' DVLATORY, Adj. (dilatorrz, Fr.) putting off 
the doing of a Wing. from | "rn dime N 
floth. © ; 

DILE'MMA, . ann On) in doginy SS. 

ument confiſting of two ot more :propoſitions, ſo 
diſpoſed, that grant Which you will, you will be 
preſſed by the concluſion... iguratively, r 
choice, or troubleſome alternative. - 

DULIGENCE;' S. (diligmitia, Lat.) Gbntadt 
endeavour ; untemitted tabour, dr ꝓractie. 

DI LIGENTLY, Adv. with conſtant wut; 
caution and care. 

DLL, S. Caill, Sax, ) in' ens hath a terider, 
fibrous, annual root; its leaves are, like thoſe of 
| fennel, plain, freaked; and border. 

DILU'CID, Adj., dilaciuus, Lat.) clear, plain, 
pure and tranſparent, oppoſed to opν,l. 'Chear, 
plain, obvious, eaſy to be undetſtood, oppoſed to 
obſcure. 

To DIL/UCIDATE, V. A. — a ſentenoe, 
or propoſition, elear and oaſy to be underſtood, To 
explain; to free from obſeuritꝛ. 

DIL'UCTIDATIFON, S, the mukinga ſentence | 
clear and eaſy to de underſtood. An explanation. 


| to, or reſembling the deluge. 


' DILUENT, Adj. (diluens, Lat.) having the 
power to make thin, or attenuate. 


DLUENT ,s. ( diluens, Lat.) that v bich makes | | 


another fluid thin, 


To DILU'TE, V.'A..(dilutum, e | 


liquor thin by the mixture of ſome other. To 
weaken a liquor by mixing andther with it. To 
render or make weak, applied to colours. If the 
red and blue coldurs were more dilute and weak.” 
Newr. 2 To drink often in border WO 


minutien of me.“ 


thirſt, a promote-perſpiration. 


8 


DILU/TER, 8. that which renders a ſubſtance 
liquid; or if it were ſo before, that which renders it 
thinner, or more liquid. 


DILU” TION, S. (dilutio, Lat. ) the act of render. 
ing a liquid more thin or weak, by the addition of 


{ ſome other. 


- DILU'VIAN, Adj. from diluvium, Lat. )relating 
« Suppoſe that this 
dilvoian lake ſhould riſe to the Lops of the moun- 
tains,” BURNET. 

DIM, Adj. (dim, Sex.) having ſomething which 
obſtructs the ight, and hinders it from ſeeing clearly, 
Figuratively, deprived of its ſplendour or brightneſs, 
Grown dark. Dull of ps applicd to the 
mind. 

To DI'M, V. A. to darken or obſtruct the ſight, 


ſo as to hinder it from ſeeing objects in. their full 
ſplendour, F _— to make leſs 1 to 


render darkiſh, 

DIMENSION, 8. ¶dimenſia, Lat. ) ebe extenſion 
of 2 thing conſidered as meaſured. Sire, Space, 
contained in any ſubſtance. The three dimenſions 
are length, breadth, and thickneſs or depth. In 
algebra, the powers of the roots, or the values of 
the unknown quantities of equations. 

> DbM*ENSIONLESS, Adj. without any dimen- 
fions ; not occupying any place like body. Of ns 
cortain'bulk, in thy dnl, Har. 
ae Adj. chat! uhich Ander the hou u- 
daries, or out- lines; that which deſcribes the mea» 
ſure or ſpace occupied bya body. Who can draw 
the ſoul's dimenſive lines.“ Davis. 

Bo DIM NISH, V. A. H diminuc,. Lat.) domake 
a thing leſs, by cutting off or deſtroꝝ ing ſome of its 
parts. Figuratively, to impair ; leſſen; to degrade, 
or reader leſs honourable. Imipioully. they thought— 
thee to diminjfh.” Par, Loft. To take any thing from 
that to which it belongs. To eraſe from à writing. 
Neuterly, to grow. leſs, or be impaired; 

DIMIFNI INGLY, Adv. in ſachva-mavner as 
to dettact from, or leſſen the character and reputation 
of another. Speak lion gbinxhy an inen 
abſent.” Loc El. 


DIMINU“TION, 8. ((dianinmtia; Lat the aQ of - 


rendering a thing Jeſs, by cutting off -or:deſtraying 
ſome of its parts. The ſtate of growing leſs either 
in-butk or weight. Figuratively, lols, or cauſing Joſs 
of reputation or dignity to another. Diſcredit. Di- 
K. CHARLES. In architecture, 
the contraction of a column as it aſaends, hereby 
its upper part is made ſmaller than:the lower. 
DIMI/NUTIVE, Adj. (dinvnutions, Lat.) ſmall 
of ſize, bulk or dianenfions; | | 
DIMI/NUTIVE, S. in grammar, a word .uſed 
to expreſs ſmallneſs, or littleneſs. Thus manzikin in 
Engliſh, : ſignifies littleneſs : Among the ancients as 
well as moderns, ' theſe words are uſed to convey the 
idea of. great affection, and applied both to — 
an 
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and things, which are very dea * very much be- 
loved. A thing of ſmall value) „ Monſter-like be 
ſhewn — for poor'ſt diminutives for doits.” SHAK. 
This laſt ſenſe is now out of uſe. N 

DIMI'NUT LIVELY, Adv. in a diminutive, or 


ſmall manner. | 
DIMIP'NUTIV ENESS, S. ſmallneſs, applied to 
| ſize. Want of worth, applied to rank or dignity. 


DUMINISH, Adj. I e obſcure; ſomewhat 
deprived of ſplendour or light; having Ane obſtruc- 
tions to ſeeing, 

- DVMETTY, (demittes, Fr.) a ſort of cotton ſtuff, 


very like fuſtian. I hey come originally from Smyrna. 


. DUVMLY, Adv. (dimlic, Sax,) in a dull, obſcure, 


dark manner, Without a clear perception, applied 
to the ſight or underſtanding. Deprived of its light, 
brightneſs, or ſplendour. 


_ DIMNESS, 8. (dimnes, dax.) dulneſs of ſight. | - 


Want of apprehenſion, applied to the mind. 
DIM PLE, S. (from dint a hole, dintle,' a little 
hole, hence dimple, by careleſs ptonunciation, Skinnet) 
a ſmall ee ſinking of the ſutface of the check 
or chin. 
To DIM'PLE, V. N. to appear with little hol- 
lows or inequalities. of ſurface, 


DIM'PLED,. Part, having dumples in the chick 


or chin. 
. DIM'PLY,. Adv. full of dimples, or little dents or 
e of ſurſace. 

DN, S. (ahn, Iſl.) a loud hoife. A violent and 
continued ſound. An uproar, or ſhout. | 

To DIN, V. A. to ſtun, or deafen with! frequent 
noi. and clamour. 1 

To DI'NE, V. N. (diner, F r.) to eat one's chief 
or ſecond meal, about the middle of the day. HF 
to give a dinner. 

INE TIC AL, Adj. 8 Gr. J* moving 
N & A dinetical motion.“ BRO Wx. 

To DING, V. A. (from dringen, Teut. ) to daſh 
with force or violence, Neuterly, to bluſter, bounce, 
huff, or become inſolent and imperious. « He huffs 
and — >o . Hiftory of J. Bull. A low word, 

DI'N G-DONG,.S. 'a word by which the ſound 

of bells is mimicked. *©* Ding, dong, bell.” ShAk. 

DI'NGLE,' S. a hollow between hills; a vale or 

dale. Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood.” 
MiLT. | 

DIN'ING-ROOM, S. the principal apartment 


of a houſe, wherein entertainments are made, and 


more than ordinary ſumptuouſneſs is diſplayed, gene- 


rally applied to the room on the firſt floor, 

DIN'NER, S. (diner, Fr.) the chief meal, or 
that which is eaten about the middle of the day. 
Dinner- time, is that time of the day Re, 37a 
uſually dine. 

DI NT, S. (dynt, Sax. ) a blow or iroke. Fi igu- 
ratively, the mark made. by a blow, or the hollow 
remaining in a thing after preſſure, See DENT. 
Violencc, 8 power. By dint of arms.“ Appis, 


e 


To DI/NT, v. A. to mark or . any part of | 
a ſurface inwards by a blow or preflure, 

DVYNUMERATION, S. e Lat. ) the 
act of numbering. out ingly. | 

DVOCESARE, S. (accented on the ſecond. ſ, *. 
lable likewiſe, from Dioceſs) a biſhop, conſidered in 
the relation he ſtands in to his inferior clergy, 

DIO'CESS, S. (diæceſis, Land the circuit of every 
biſhop's juritdiction. 

DIO'PT RIC, DIO'PTRICAL, Adj. affording 
a medium for the ſight, or afliſting the tight in the | 
view of diſtant objects. 

DVOPTRICS, 8. 
viſion, or that part of optics which conſiders the 
different refractions of light, in its paſſage through 
different mediums; as air, water, glaſs, de. and eſ- 
pecially leuſes. 

 DIORFT HROYSIS, S. (from Doptpw, Gr.) a 3 
gical operation, by Which crooked: or diſtorted mem- 
bers are made. rb or reduced. to Wee proper . 

Ts: DIP, v. A. partieip dipped, os dipt, fo 
dippan, Sax.) to put into any liquor ſo as to cover it 
therewitb. To moiſten, or wet. Figuratively, to 
engage as a party or principal in any affair. To 
mortgage, on engage as a pledge or ſecurity. (Never 
dip thy lands.“ DRyYD. Neuterly, to da nk, to im- 
merge or Plunge into any liquor. F iguratively, to 
pierce, or force a paſſage below the ſurface of a ſolid 
ſubſtance. The vulture dipping in Prometheus 
ſide.. GRAN V. To take a;curſory or flight view, 
to read a page or two in a book. Upon dipping in 
the fitſt. vdlumè.“ PorR. To pitch upon, or take 
from others by er or without deliberation. 
& Suppoſe. dipp'd among the worſt, and Statius 
chooſe.” Dryp. To dye. 

-DIP-CHIU'CK, S. in natural hiſtory, a bird ſo 
called from its diving and littleneſs. 

DI/PPER, S. one who dips in the water. Fi- | 
gutatively, one that takes. a. Light. ack ſuperficial 
view of an author, 

: DIPPI/NG- NEEDLE, S. a long ſtrait piece of 
ſteel, equally Poiſed. on its centre, and afterwards 
touched with a load-ſtone, ſo contrived'as to ſwing 
in a vertical plane, about an axis parallel to the ho- 
rizon, in order to diſcover the exact tendency of 
the power of magnatiſm. It was invented by one 
Robert Norman, a compaſs maker, of Wapping, 
in 1576, and was by Mr. Whiſton, applied to 
diſcover the longitude, but without ſucceſs, 

DIPE'TALOUS, Adj. in botany, applied to 
ſuch flowers, as have two leaves, 

DIPTHTHONG, S. the joining two. veſſels 
together, ſo as to form one ſound, one. 

DIPLOA, S. in Zenta, the inner plate, or 
lamina of the ſkull. 

DIPLOM A, S. a letter, or writing conferring | 
ſome priyilege, or title; ſo called becauſe formerly 
written on waxed tables, which were folded to- 
gether, DI P. 


the feienbe of reftaQive a 
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Dl'PLAs, S. a ſerpent whoſe bite produces un- 
quenchable thirſt. | 
DIYPTOTE, S. in grammar, applied to ſuch 
nouns as have only two caſes. | 
DIPTYCH, 8. (dipticha, Lat.) a regiſter of 


biſhops and martyrs, _ ** The commemoration of 


ſaints was made out of the diptych.” STILLINGF, - 

DIRCE, in fabulous hiſtory, the wife of Lycus, 
king of Thebes, whom he married after he had 
divorced Antiope: ſhe perceiving that Antiope was 
with child, and ſuſpecting that her huſband ſtil] 
kept her company, put her in priſon; whence Ju- 
piter releaſed her, and ſhe was delivered of Am- 


phion and Zethus, who afterwards flew Lycus, and 


tying Dirce to the tail of a wild bull, ſhe was 
dragged about till the gods pitying her, turned her 
into a fountain, which was called by her name. 

DURE, Adj. (dirus, Lat.) dreadful, or affect- 
ing a beholder with horror. | 

DIRECT, Adj. (directus, Lat.) ſtrait, oppoſed 
to crooked, Not oblique. In aſtronomy, appearing 
to the eye to move progreſſively through the zodiac, 
oppoſed to retrogade. In pedigree or genealogy, 
from grandfather to grandſon, &c. See DESCENT, 
oppoſed to collateral, . Plain; open in ſpeech, ex- 
preſs, oppoſed to crafty, ' ambiguous, or evaſive. 

To DIRECT, V. A. (directum, Lat.) to tend 
or go in a ſtraight line. To aim, or point againſt 
as a marx. To regulate, or adjuſt, applied to con- 
duct. To preſcribe meaſures, or a certain courſe. 
To order. To direct a letter is, to write the per- 


ſon's name and abode on the outſide, to whom it is 
to be carried. To direct a perſon, is to inform him 


what way he is to go to reach a certain place. 
DIRE'CTION, S. ( directio, Lat.) tendency, or 
aim at a certain point, Motion impreſſed by a cer- 
tain impulſe, Order, command. The ſuperſcrip- 
tion of a letter, or parcel, ſhewing the perſon's 
name and place to which it is to be carried. An in- 
formation given to a perſon to find out a place. 
DIRE'CTIVE, Adj. having the: power of di- 
recting, informing, or ſhewing the way. 
DIRE'CTLY, Adv. in a ftrait linez without 
going about, Immediately, preſently, ſoon, without 
delay, applied to time. Without circumlocution or 
eraſions, applied to language, or argument. 
DIRECT NESSs, S. the quality of proceedin 
in, or not deviating from a ſtrait line. The neare 
way. | ; : 
DIRE'CTOR, S. (Lat.) one who preſides in an 
aſſembly or public company, and has the chief ma- 
nagement and direction of their affairs. One who 
is intruſted with the guidance, ſuperintendance or 
management of any deſign, or work. Figuratively, 
arule preſcribed for the regulation of conduct. A 
perion who regulates the conduct of another; an 
Inſtructor, One who is conſulted in caſes of con- 
ſcience, In ſurgery, an inſtrument uſed to guide the 
band in ſome operation. EE | 


DIRE'CTORY, S. a book publiſhed by the non 


conformiſts to regulate the behaviour and rites of 


their brethren in divine worſhip, 
' DVREFUL, Adj. (uſed commonly in poetry, 
though cenſured as not conſiſtent with analogy, be- 


cauſe compounded of dire an adjective and full, other 


nouns having full ſubjoined, being ſubſtantives) 
full of terror, Very terrible, or territying, Diſmal, 

DIRGE, S. (dyrke, Teut.) a mournful ſong 
ſung at the death of ſome perſon; and the name of 


the ſervice uſed for dead perſons, in the Romiſn 


church. | | 
 DURIGENT, Part. (dirigens, Lat.) in geome- 
try, applied to a line, along which the line whictr 
deſcribes any thing moves, 
DURK, S. a kind of dagger uſed in the Highs 
lands of Scotland. p 
Dl RT, S. (dirt, Iflan. dier, Brit.) mud; or 
the filth, which is found in ſtreets or high ways. 
Any thing which ſticks to and ſoils a thing. Fi- 
guratively, meanneſs. | | 
To DVRT, V. A. to daub with the duſt of the 
ſtreets or roads made moiſt. To foil, or bedawb. 
DIRTILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, as to dawb 
or ſoil, Figuratively, diſhoneſtly, meanly, ſhame- 
fully, | b 
; DURTINESS, S. filthineſs, foulneſs. Figura- 
tively, diſhoneſty, meanneſs, baſeneſs, | 
dirt, Figuratively, diſhoneſt, mean, baſe. 
To DIRTY, V. A. to ſoil, to ſmear, or daub 
with dirt, Figuratively, to ſcandalize, or diſgrace, 


_ DIRU/PTION, S. the act of burſting or breakh- 


ing aſunder. ; 

DISA'BILITY, S. the want of ſufficient power 
to accompliſh any deſign, or want of ſufficient abili- 
ties to underſtand any propoſition or doctrine, Want 
of proper qualifications, - 


To DISA'BLE, V. A. to deprive of natural force 


| or power, To weaken, Figuratively, to impair or 


diminiſh. “ I have diſabled mine eſtate,” SHAK, 
To render inactive or unfit for action. A great 
fleet diſabled for two months.“ TEMPLE. To rob of 
power, influence, efficacy, uſefulneſs, or pleaſure, 
„ Worſe than age diſable your delights.” Drvp. 


To render a perſon unfit, or to exclude him from an 


office for wanting the proper qualifications. | 
To DISABU'SE, V. A. to free a perſon from 
ſome miſtake or error. To undeceive, f f 
DISACCOMMODA'TION, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing unfit or unprepared. According to the ac- 
commodation or 4tijaccommedation of them to ſuch 
calamities,” HALE. 1 
DIS D VANTAGE, S. the want or diminu- 
tion of fame, credit, honour, or any thing deſirable, 
or neceſſary to give a perſon a preheminence, Loſs; 
injury; a ſtate unprepared for defence, © He took. 
him at a IT . | l 
To DISADV A'NTAGE, V. A. to weaken 


the 


DVRTY, Adj. foul, daubed, or made naſty with 
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the credit, intereſt, uſefulneſs or influence of a per- 
ſon or thing. e e | 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj. contrary to 
intereſt or profit ; contrary to conyenience ; un- 
o Fs 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a 
manner as to be inconſiſtent with intereſt or profit. 
In a — not favourable, or ſuitable to any uſe- 
fu end. 1 4 1 UE 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, 8. oppoſition 
or contrariety to profit, convenience or intereſt. 
DISADVE'NTUROUS, Adj. unhappy; un- 
"ſucceſsful, unproſperous. ** My doleful diſadven- 
turous death.“ Fairy Queen, Not in uſe. Eo 
To DISAFFEC'T, V. A. to alienate, turn 
aſide, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 
- DISAFFEC'TED, Part. aljenated; having loſt 
all affection or zeal for a perſon or intereſt ; ge- 
nerally applied to thoſe who are enemies to an eſta- 
bliſhment or government, 1 7 
— DiSAFFEC'TEDLY, Adv. in a diſloyal man- 
P ISAFFEC/TEDNE SS, 8. the quality of 
being no friend or well-wiſher t6 an eſtabliſh- 
ment or government. „„ 


! 


„„ 


To DISANNU'L, v. A. (formed by 


| taſte, or not conſiſtent with his choice, or judg- 


rance, by the addition of the negative particle d 
and annul, er who knew not the ſenſe of the 
word; and thould be rejected as ungrammatical, 
though ſupported by great authorities) to annul, to 
deprive of authority; to aboliſh, to difallow. 
% They gave him power of 'difanzulling the laws.” 
Bac. Annul is the proper word, WEE 

DISANNU'LMENT, S. the a of aboliſhing 
or making void, applied to laws. | 

To DISAPPEAR, V. N. to be loſt to view, 
or out of ſight, To vaniſh out of fight. 

To DISAPPOYNT, V. A. te hinder a perſon 
from enjoying or receiving what he expected. To 
fruſtrate an expectation. | | | | 


DISAPPOINTMENT, S. the not receiving z 
thing expected. 2 
DiSAPPROBATION, S. an a& of diftike 


ariſing from ſomething diſagreeable to a perſon's 


GENT. - — 5 

To DISAPPRO'VE, V. A. (diſapp rover, Fr.) 
to diſlike; to ſhew that a thing warts merit to en- 
page our ore, or fecure eſteem, | 


 DISAFFEC'TION, S. want of zeal for the 
government, or ardour for a reigning prince. 
-DISAFF/RMANCE, S. a chifutation, or the 
denial of ſomething affirmed. * A demonſtration 
in diſaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed,” 


n 1 
To DISAGREE, V. N. to differ with reſpect 
to qualities. To differ with teſpe& to opinion. 
Toke in a ſtate of oppoſition. | Gen 

DISAGREE ABLE, Adj. contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with, Unplealing to the taſte; ſight or 


other ſenſes, | | 
. DISAGREE'ABLENESS, S. unſuitableneſs ; 
unpleaſantneſs,; offenſiveneſs to the ſenſes, 
*  DISAGREE'MENT, 8. difference of qualities. 
1 | Contrariety of ſentiments. Contention or ſtrife. 
To DISALLO'W, V. A. to deny the authority 
of a perſon or thing., To conſider 'as unlawful, 
To cenſure, or refuſe ' countenancing an action. 
Neuterly, to refuſe permiſſion ; to deny, or not to 
rant. 1 EE LS. 
 PISALLO'WABLE, Adj. that Which is not 
ſuffered, permitted, owned, or countenanced, | 
_ -DISALLO' WANCE, S. the refuſal of permiſ- 
ſion, or countenance, The looking on Aa thing as 
unlawfu i ä ; 


*" 9 Inns pre ts So | 
To DISA'NCHOR, v. A. to drive a ſhip from 
.  . 2. - . | ; 

A'NIMATE, V. A. to kill, or deprive. 


— 
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To DIS 
'of life. Figuratively, to diſcourage, or diſhearten. | 


* 


It diſanimates his enemies.“ Bac, 


* 


{ 


by ſome unexpected misfortune, . 


DIS ARM, V. A. (deſarmiy, Fr.) to take 
away arms from a perſon; uſed with of before the 
arms.  '** Diſarmed of their great magazine.” 

To DISARRA'Y, V. A. to undrefs ; or pull 
off a perſon's cloaths. The witch they diſerray'd.” 
Pany Bid, 8 

DISARRA'Y, S. diſorder, confuſion; loſs of 
„ ou EEE 

DISA'STER, S. {(diſa/tre, Fr.) the blaſt, ſtrokt 
or influence of an unlucky plant. Misfortune; 
ſortow, or ſome incident occafioning grief by its 
being unexpected, and undeſervead. | 

To DISA'STER, V. A. to blaſt any project b 
the influence of ſome unfavourable ftar, To affli 


DISA'STROUS, Adj. unlucky; unfortunate; | 
calamitous; or afflicted by the happening of ſome 
ſudden and unexpected misfortune ; gloomy, or 
threatning misfortune, * LS 
_ DISA'STROUSLY, Adv. in an unlucky, un- 
fortunate, or afflicting manner. 

DISA'STROUSNESS, S. misfortune; unlucki- 
neſs, or the quality of rendering unhappy, 28 
ſuppoſed, thröugh the inſtuence of ſome malignant 


PPP. . ĩͤ 
To DISAVOU' CH, V. A. to refuſe, deny, ot 


diſown, © They flatly diſaviuch—to yield hin 
more diſobedience,” DANIEL. 5 


To DISAVO'W, V. A. to diſown ; to deny tht 
knowledge of a perſon or thing; to refufe'concurrit 
in a deſign or undertaking, To lay aſide, decline, 
or abhor. '** 'Expreſsly to diſavow all 'evalions. . 


DISANIMA'TION, S. the loſs of life; death. [ Appts. Ib | 
<« AﬀeRions which depend on life, and depart upon i DISAVO'WAL, 8. denial; diſdtrhing; * 
diſanimation.”” R OWN. | | horronce, J ; 7 
| | b | To 
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To DISBA'ND, V. A. to diſmiſs from an army. 
« To diſband ſoldiers.” Figuratively, to diſcharge 
from ſervice or annihilate, To free from reſtraint, 
or the power of attraction, whereby fluids are kept 
within their preſent limits or boundaries. A 


uantity of water ſufficient for ſuch a deluge; when | 


the buſineſs was done, was diſhdanded again and an- 
nihilated.” Woopw. Neuterly, to quit the ſervice 
of the army ; to break up or ſeparate. . 
DISBELIE'F, S. refuſal of giving aſſent to 
thing which is propoſed to be believed. 
TO DISBELIE'VE, V. A. to withold or refuſe 


aſſenting to a thing propoſed as true, To deny the 


truth of a doctrine or propoſition, 

DiSBELIE'VER, S. one who refuſes to aſſent 
to a thing.propoſed to him as true. One who re- 
fuſes to believe a truth or doctrine. Generally ap- 
plied to thoſe perſons, who, notwithſtanding the de- 
monſtrations made of the being of and attributes of 


God, the arguments in favour of Revelation, and 


the evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity, till 
withold their aſſent. An Infidel, 
To, DISBRA'NCH,'V. A. to ſeparate or cut off 
a branch from a tree. Figuratively, to disjoin or 
ſeparate. g * She that herſelf will liver and diſbranch 
from her maternal ſap.” SHA 
To DISBU'D, V. A. in gardening to take away 


fuch branches or twigs, as are newly put forth and | 


ill- placed. | | 
To DISBURD'EN, V. A. to free from any 
prefling and troubleſome. weight or load. Figura- 
tively, to clear from any incumbragce, or impediment. 
To communicate one's affliftions to another, and 
thereby leſſen their preſſure. Diſburden all: thy 
cares on me.” ApD1s. Neuterly, to eaſe the mind 
of ſome preſſing affliction. 
+. T6 DISBU/RSE; V. A. (debourſer, Fr.) to ſpend, 
advance, or —— money. 4 
. DISBUR/'SEMENT.. 8. ( debourſer, Fr.) the 
ſpending, advaneing, or laying out money. 


DISBURS'ER, 8. one that lays. out money; 


or defrays the ex pences of an undertaking. 

To DISC ANDY, V. A. to diſſolve or melt. 
&«. Do diſcandy, melt their ſweets.” SHAK. 

To DISCA'RD, V. A. in its primary ſenſe, to 


lay ſuch cards out, which Are of no uſe. | To diſ- 


charge from any ſervice or employment. To refuſe 
any further acquaintance, applied to lovers. 
DISCA'RNATE,. Adj. (from dis and cars, Lat.) 
ſtripped of fleſh. *<* A memory, like a ſepulchre, 
282 with a load of broken and diſcarnate bones. 
a ef 414) 


To ſtrip. I will aſe „ Swak. 5) 

To DISCE/RN, V. A, (diſcern, Lat.) to deſcty ; 
diſcover ; or perceive by the fight, To diſtinguiſh. 
To make a diſtinction or difference between. To 
put a difference or make a diſtinction between things. 
DISCERNER, S. a diſcoverer ; or one who deſ- 


| 


* 


nee 


— 
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thoſe qualities or 
Judicious. 


ble to be broken. 


bility of being broken or torn, 


cries, A judge; one capable of diſtinguiſhing, or 

perceiving the differences of things. 5 
DISCE'RNIBLE, Adj. that which may be ſeen 

or diſeovered by the eye, or judgment, Diſtinguiſhi- 


able; apparent, 5 | 
7 


DISCE'RNIBLENESS, S. the poſſibility of 
being diſcovered . by the ſight, or perceived by the 
minds. - | 


DISCE'RNIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 


may be diſtinguiſhed or perceived. 


DISsCERNING. Part. having the power of. 
making a diſtinction between things, or perceiving 
properties in which they differ, . 
DISCERNINGLY, Adv. with diſcretion, ot 
prudence, ariſing from: a knowledge of the quali- 
ties in which things or. perſons differ from each other. 
 DISCE'RNMENT, S. judgment; or the power 
of diſtinguiſhing. the qualities in which things or 
perſons differ from each other. 


To DISCE' RP, V. A. (diſcerpo, Lat.) to tear in 
pieces; to deſtroy a tbing by ſeparating its parts. 

DISCE'RTIBLE, Adj. that which may have 
its parts disjoined or ſeparaied from each other, Lia- 


DISCERPTIBIL/ITY, 8. the poſlibility of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. Poſſi- 


' 


DISCE'RPTION, S. the act of pulling a 
ching in pieces. The act of breaking or tearing a 
Se oc: PR | 
To DISCHAR'GE, V. A. (decharger, Fr.) to 
free from any load or employment. To turn away 
from a ſervice, or out of a poſt... Figuratively, to 
ſhoot off a gun. To clear or pay a debt. To free 


from an obligation. If one man's fault could diſ- 


charge. another of his duty.” T'EsTr.. To clear 
from an accuſation. To perform or execute an 


office. To take away, or deſtroy a colour, or qua- 
lity. * Whoſe” ill quality may, perhaps, be di 


charged,” Bac. To diſband an army, or diſmiſs 
from attendance. Neuterly, to clear up, or vaniſh. 
The cloud, if it were oily, would not diſcharge,” 
BAc. | . 
DISCHA'RGE, S. vent, exploſion. . The mat 


ter vented. The diſappearance, vaniſhing, or deſ- 


troy ing of a colour, Diſmiſſion from an office, or 
employment. The payment of a debt. Performance 
of a duty, | Exemption, or .acquittance, or an act 
of freeing or clearing a man ſrom an accuſation. 
DISCHA'RGER, S. one who performs a duty 


makes a payment; diſmiſles a ſervant ; frees from 
attendance, or-captivity, or fires a gun. 


To DISCA'SE, V. A. to pull off one's cloaths, 


DISCFPLE, S. (diſcipulus; Lat.) a ſcholar, or 
one who attends the lectures, and profeſſes the tenets - 


of another; thus, the followers of any teacher, 


hi- 
loſopher, &c. are called diſciples. In the Chriſtian | 
ſenſe they were followers of Chriſt, in general; but 
in a more reſtrained ſenſe, the diſciples denote thoſe : 
| 6 A. along 


I" [WE EY a. ad. hs. 
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alone who were the immediate followers and atten- 


dants on his perſon, of which there were. ſeventy,. | 


or ſeventy-two. 
To DISCIPLE, V. A. to teach, or inſtruct; 


to join as a follower or ſcholar; uſed in the old 1 


tranſlations of the New Teſtament. 

'DISCU'PLESHIP, S. the ſtate or condition of 
a ſcholar, or one who. follows the principles of any 
particular teacher. 

DISCIPLUNABLE, Adj. (difeiplinabilis) capa- 
ble of inſtruction, or improvement; fit to be pu- 
8 for not attending to the inſtructions of a 
. malter. 


DISCIPLINA'RIAN, Adj. belqnging to dif- 


” . | 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, S. one who rules or 
teaches with great ſtrictneſs or rigour. One who 
will not permit a perſon to deviate from his doc- 
trine. A diſſenter; ſo called from their ſuppoſed 
clamour againſt the church, for want of rigidneſs in 
its diſcipline. 


DISCIPLINARY, Adj. 


tion or education. 


DIS'CIPLINE, S. (diſcipling, Lat.) inſtruction, 


education, or fic. method-taken to adorn the mind, 
and infuſe virtuous habits. Figuratively, rule or 
method of government, 
ment, maxims, or regulations. 
tion, or obedience. Any thing taught. A doctrine, 
art, or ſcience. .Puniſhment, correction, or chaſ- 
tiſement for tranſgreſſing the rules of conduct, or 
neglecting to make a proper uſe of inſtruction. 

To DIS“ CIPLINE, V. A. to communicate the 
rudiments of learning. To inſtruct or educate. 
To regulate, or keep in order. To puniſh, cor- 
rect, or chaſtiſe for breach of command, or ne- 
glect of inſtruction, To reform, or vince. in 
mſtruction or knowledge, 
ſhadowy types to truth.“ MIL r. 


To DISCLA'IM, V. A. to diſown; to deny IF 


having any knowledge of or acquaintance with. 
To withdraw a chim. To renounce. 


DISCLA'IMER, S. one who diſowns or re- 


nounces. In law, a plea containing an expreſs de- 
nial or refuſal. 

To *DISCLO'SE, V. A. (diſclude, Lat.) to 
uncover or diſcover a thing which has been hid. 


To hatch, from eclover, FT. The heat of the 


ſun di iſeleſeth them.” Bac, To reveal what ſhould 


be, or is, hid or ſecret. 

DISCLO'SER, S. one who diſcovers ſomething 
hidden, or reveals ſome ſecret. 

DISCLOY/SURE, S. the making a thing ſeen, 
ow was hidden from fight, The revealing a 
ecret 

DISCOLO'RATION, S. the act of changing 
the colour of a thing, or ſtaining. A ſtain, or 
&hange of colour for the worſe, 


(ﬆ ;ſciplina, Lat.) be- 
longing to diſcipline, or a regular courſe of inſtruc- 


Military order, govern- | 
A ſtate of ſubjec- 


«6 Diſciplined — from | 


inconſiſtency. 


Fra 


* 


a 


| 


rout ; 


uneaſy; to prieve, ahi, 


| of ſame aff; ctiong and refuſing comfort. 


To DISCO'LOUR; V. A. to Gil the colour - 

of a thing. To ſtain, or dawb. _- 1535 
To DISCO'MFIT, V. A. to overcome, . 

or overthrow. To rout an enemy in battle. 
DISCO MFIT, S. a 1 a rout, or over- 

throw of an enemy. » 
DISCO'MF Il URE, 8. overthrow:3 3 defeat; 

ruin. 


DISCOM FORT, S. a great degree of uncaſi. « 


neſs, melancholy, deſpair, or loſs of comfort. 


To DISCOM'F ORT, v. A. to make a perſon 
fadden, or deprive of 


comfort, | 

DISCOMPO'SURE, 8. diſorder, e eee | 
diſquiet of mind, ariſing from ſome diſagreeable or 
afflictin circumſtance. 


To DISCOMMEND, V. A. to blame; diſ- 


appiove, or cenſure. 


DISCOMMEN'DABLE, Ad. deſerving blame; ; 


or cenſure, 


DISCOMMENDA'TION, S. blame, cenfure, _ | 
reproach, *©** Without 4. — A, perm 
might become an 'accuſer,” AYLIFFE. .;.,. , 


To DISCOMMO'DE, v. A. 1 to wy 


inconvenience, To remple or diſcrder 


DISCOMMOQ/DIOUS, Adj. weren a4. 


tended with trouble; diſpleaſing. 


DISCOMMO'DITY, 8. inconvenience ; dil. 
advantage, hurt or miſchief, 

To DISCOMPO'SE, (decompoſer, Fr.) to. put 
into confuſion or diſorder. To ruffle, applied to. 


che temper or mind. To romple cloaths.;- To vex, 


— 


diſorder. N 
To DISCONCE'RT, 8. to tts: diſorder, | 
or diſcompoſe the mind. 'To fruſtrate or. ne an 


undertaking or deſign 


DISCONFO'RMITY, S. want of ee, „ 
inconſiſtency, or oppoſition of ſentiments. -. 
DISCONGRU'ITY, S. diſagreement, difference, | 
DiscoN'sOoLATE. Adj. without rune; ; 
without hope; melancholy,. or grieved on. account. 
114 ; 
DISCON'SOLATELY, Adv. in a comfartleſs 
manner. 5 120 
_ DISCON'SQ! ATENESS, s 8. Ahe“ Aare s 5 
perſon under affliction, and refuſing comfort, .... 5 
Pe ls CON TE'NT,. S. want of content. Tbe 
| being unſatisfied with one's preſent condition. 3 
DISCONTE' NT. Adj. uneaſy, or unſatisfied 
| with one's preſent condition. 
DISCONTE'NTED, Part. unealy, We 
0 one's preſent condition, or government z, male- | 
volent. 


DISCONTE/NTEDNESS, S. uneafinefs. Tbe 


not aa or. ſatisfied with one's preſent con- 


| dition, | The: not: approving of or pee; + a full 
latisfaction at the ſight of an obj ject 325 
- DISCONTE:NTMENT,.S . the ſtate of being 
diſſatisfied, or uneaſy, : DIS 
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 DISCONTPFNUANCE, 8. want of union or 


Ceſſation, intermiſſion, or ſtop, applied . action. 


thing begun. e nnn Fro 
_ DISCONTINUA'TION, S. the breaking the 


* 


parts of a thing. 3 8 
To DISCGNTI“NUE, V. N. (diſcantinuer, 
uſhed privilege or cuſtom.» Atively, to leave off ; 
to ceaſe from any action Which is begun. To in- 
* 
Breaking off union. | | | | 
DIS CORD, S. ( diſcordia, Lat.) a ſtate wherein 
perſons mutually endeavour to hurt each other and 
are loit to all the tender ſentiments of humanity and 
benevolence. A diſpoſition wherein perſons mu- 
tally oppoſe the intereſts of each other. Diſagree- 
ment, Figuratively, difference, contrariety, or oppo- 
ſition of qualities. In muſic, the relation of two 
ſounds which are in themſelves diſagteeable, Whether 
applied in ſucceſfion or conſequence. If two ſimple 
notes when ſounded together, make! a mixture, or 
compound ſound which is diſagreeable to the ear, it 
nothing very diſagreeable in themſelves, and have a 
good effect in wake only by their oppoſition, as they 


ereaſing its variety. Jnconcinnous diſcords, are ſuch. 
as are never introduced into muſical compoſitibn, on 
«count of their extreme harſhneſs and diſagreeable-, 
neſs to the ear. The diſcards are in muſic, what 
ttrong ſhades are in painting. a 


T., DISCO'RD, V. N. (aiſcordo, Lat.) to diſa- 


when joined together. Sounds to diſturb and alter 
the one and the other—ſumetimes the one jarring 
and diſcording with another. SHAK. „ 


ig eement. Oppoſition. Inconſiſtenex. 

DISCO RDANT, Adj. ( diſcordans, Lat.) in- 
conſiſtent, difagreeing, or at variance with itſelf, 
Oppoſite or contrary, Not conformable to a rue... 

DISCO'RDAN TLY, Adj. in ſuch a ras 
tobe at variance, or inconſiſtent with itſelf. Not 
harmonizing, or agreeing with each other, applied 
* pounds. Petit): HI SHER 3 4920 

To DISCO'VER, V. A. (deſcouorir, F . to 
nike a thing ſeen by removing the covering which 
concealed it from. fight, To make known. To 
ind out ſomething unknown; to diſcloſe, .'or 


adheſion 3 the ſeparation of the parts of any thing. 


In law, an interruption, or the breaking off ſome- 
continuity, breach of union, or ſeparation of the 


Fr.) to break off. To ſeparate; To looſe an eſtab= 


errupt. : 1 
DISCONTINUITY, S. want of coheſion, 


1s a diſcord. Concinnous diſcords, are ſuch as have | 


keighten that pleaſure we receive from muſic by in- | DISCO N 
rages by cold treatment, by an unfavourable aſpect, 


| place, or poſition not known before. A ſcout, ot 
one ſent. to make diſcoveries, in an army; a ſpys 
«© Send : diſcaverers—to; know the numbers of our 
enemies.” SHAK, This Jaſt ſenſe is obſolete. tib 
* DISCOV'ERY, S. the act of finding out any 
thing hidden, ſhewing any thing concealed or co- 
vered, or revealing any thing \ecret. vp 

To DISCOU' SEL, V. A. to diſſuade; . to turn 
aſide from any vice, undertaking, -or . perſuaſion. 
Him — from that vanity — with temperate advice 

e | 

DISCOU'NT, S. a ſum allowed a, perſon for 
payment, before any bill or debt becomes due, which 
is generally as much as the intereſt would amount 
to for the ſpace the bill has to run, from the time of 
payment, or of making that allowance. 

To DISCOU'NT, V. A. to give a perſon ready 
money for a bill or debt before due, allowing in- 
tereſt for the time, which it has to run. To allow 
or abate a perſon a certain ſum for prompt payment 
on the purchaſe of any commodity. | Ki 
To DISCOU'NTENANCE, V.A..to-diſcou- 
rage by cold treatment, or indifference. To ſhew 
one's diſapprobation of any meaſure, . by .coldneſs of, 
| behaviour, or by taking ſuch, methods as may defeat 
it. Figuratively, to abaſh, or put to ſhame. _ 
DISCOU/N TENANCE, S. coldneſs or indif- 
' ference of treatment and behaviour. Unfriendly 
aſpect or regard, 3 | | 

DISCOU'NTENANCER, S. one who diſcou- 


gree, to produce a diſagreeable and unpleaſing ſound 


DISCO'R DANCE, DISCO'RDANCY, S. dif. 


| ſen 


Por by want of warm and cordial affection. 


To DISCO'URAGE, V. A. to diſhearten, and 
deprive of courage or vigour. To deter from any 
attempt. K 15 N 1 

. . DISCO'URAGER, S. one who damps or. 
Checks{the courage or vigour of a perſon. One who 
deters or frightens a perſon from an attempt. 
'  DISCO'URAGEMENT, S. the act of fright- 

ening or deterring a perſon from any attempt, by re- 
preſenting or exaggerating the dangers attending it, 
or by involvin 2 difficulties. Any impedi- 
ment or difficulty which renders a perſon unwilling 
to undertake or accompliſh a deſign. 5 
DISCO URS E, 8. (from diſcours, Fr.) in logic, 
an act or operation of the mind, whereby it. pro- 


|. ceeds from a thing known to one unknown, or 


from premiſes to conſequences. Converſation, or 
talk wherein perſohs mutually convey their ideas or 
tiene to each other. Speech. A treatiſe, or 
dit addon written, or uttered. Plutarch, in his 
 diſcowrſe upon garrulity.“ Porr. 55 
To DISCO URSE, V. N. to converſe or tal 


bring 
0 ſomething which is ſecret, and endeayoi — 
ept ſo. . „ govt r d e or 2d? 7 
DISCO'VERABLE, Adj. that which may be 
found out either by application of the mind, or ſome. 
Eternal ſenſes, Apparent; obvious. 33 
DISCO'VERER, S. one who finds out.a thing, 


Fa oe . 


with another, To treat a ſubject in a ſolemn or 
' ſet manner. To reaſon, or proceed from propoſi- 
tions to their conſequences. Actively, to treat of, 
or make a thing the ſubject of converſation. 


*  DISCO/URSER, 8. a ſpeaker, or writer on any 
© nl 
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_ DISCO/'URSIVE, Adj. paſting, or advancing 
from a known thing to an unknown, or from pre- 
miſes to conſequences ; partaking of the nature of 
dialogue or converſation. | 
DISCOU RTE O Us, 
complaiſance. 
DISCOU/RTES 


or incivility. 


Adj. void of civility, or 


Y, 8. an act of rudeneſs, diſ- 


reſpect 3 | 
PISCOU'RTEOUSLY, Adv. in an uncivil, 8 


or rude manner. | . | 
DI/SCOUS, Adj. in botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as conſiſt of many florets, forming a broad 
. plain, or flat ſurface, ſuch as the flos __ &c, 
D ISCRE DIT, S. (aiſerediter, Fr.) diſgrace, 
Ignominy; infamy, or that which involves a perſon 
in ſhame, or infamy. The imputation of a fault, 
which leſſens the fame of a perſon, and deprives him | 
of the eſteem he 5 Deore. I 
To DISCRE'D 


„V. A. to deſtroy the repu- 
tation. of à thing or perſon. To render a thing 
ſuſpicious which is believed to be true, To hinder 
a rumour from fpreading, by ſhewing it to be falſe. 
© DISCRE'ET, Adj. (Fr. of _—_ Lat.) able 
to diſtinguiſh, and taking time to diſtinguiſh between 
| things and their conſequences, Acting with pru- 
dence and caution. Modeſt, not forward, for fear 
of the conſequences of laſciviouſneſs. | hi 
- DISCRE'ETLY, Adv. prudently; cautiouſly. 
In ſuch a manner as ſhews deliberation” and regard 
for the differences of things, and their N Ces, 
- DISCRE'ETNESS, 8. the quality of acting 
reeable to tlie differences or nature of things. A 
conduct guided by deliberation and prudencte. 
{ DISCRETE, Adj. (diſcretus, Lat.) applied to 
uantity; that which is not continued or joiney 
Sean ſeparate ; diſtinct. Applied to propoſi- 
tions, ſuch as contain truths or ſentiments ſet in con- 
traſt to each, and joined by a diſeretive conjunction, 
as, „ ren my life, but not my honour,” is a diſ- 
crete propoſition. Diſcrete propoſition, is when the 
ratio between two pairs of numbers or quantities is | 
the ſame z but the proportion between all the four | 
numbers is not the ſame, Thus6:8:: 3:4, the | 
ratio between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that between 
3 and 4; but 6 is not to 8 as 8 is to 4, and there. | 
fore the proportion is not continued between all | 
the four numbers as in the continued proportionals, 
c 3 ee bac 
4; RETION, 8. (dicretio, Lat.) prudent 
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* 
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* 
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DISC 
behaviour, ariſing from a knowledge of, and acting 
agreeable to the difference of things. Figuratively, 
an uncontrouled power, or one Which is to be li- 
mited by no conditions. He ſurrenders at 4. 
cretion.“ 5F3Mñ;3 . .. 

DISCRE“TIONARTV, S. left to act without 
any other reſtraint or guide, than a perſon's own' 

rudence ere ... GET 5» 


- 
pa 


15 
* 


5 


DISCRE/TIVE, Adj. (aiſerrtut, Lat.) in logie, 


applied to thoſe. propoſitions, whereia various ànd 


f 


4 


To DISCUM'BER, V. A. {from di and cumter, 


different authors that it is nat eaſy to determine whit 


— 


o 


2 
L 


I mour or CF nn ; 
DISCU'SSER, 8. one who-determines a pe, 


»S 


ſeeming oppoſite judgments are made, 'which are 
noted by the particles but, though, yet; a6, France 
was beaten, during, the laſt war, in all parts of the 
world; though ſhe bebaved with all the haughtinet | 
of a conqueror.“ In grammar, applied-to ſuch con. | 
junctions as imply a contraſt or oppoſition, . Not 
a beaſt, but a man.“ "Ho 

Lat.) diſtin. 


DISCRI'MINABLE, (diſcrimins, 
uiſhable by ſome outwards marks. 
To DISCRUMINATE; V. A. (diſcrimine, Lat) 
to diſtinguiſh, r ſome note, which ſheys 
a difference. To ſepatate or ſelect as different. 
DISCRI MINA TENESS, S. diſtinction or obvi- 
ous difference, which renders a ſeparation and diſ. 
tinction eaſy. - 7 
 DISCRUMINATION, S. (&diferiminatio, Lat.) 
the ſtate of a thing ſeparated from others, and dif. 
tinguiſhed for peculiar uſes. Diſtinction, or the 
method of teſtifying the conſciouſneſs a perſon has 
of the difference between certain things. The notes 
or marks which diſtinguiſh things from each other. 
_ -DISCRI'MINATIVE, Adj. that which con- 
ſtitutes, or which has regard to the difference between 
things on) Ht Uo pamupp nine SN pettts 5247 45 
DISC RI'MINOUS, - Adj. (from diſcrimengLat.) 
full of danger. Spitting of blood imports a 
ery diſcriminous ſtate.” Harvey... | 
ISCUM'BENCY, S. (diſcumbens, Lat.) the at 
or poſture of laying along at meals, after tne Roman 
manner. The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſ- 
tom of diſcumbency at mea bY a7, 


% BRO]wᷓN. 


or uſed by poetical licenſe for diſencumber) to diſen- 
gage or free from any thing which is a load, or hinders 
a perſon from a free uſe of his limbs. The limbs 
diſcumbered from the clinging veſt.” Pops. 
DISCUR'SIVE;, Adj. (d ſcurſf, Fr.) in perpetuil: 
motion or agitation. In logic, . proceeding. from 
things known to things unknown...  _ 
DISCUR'SIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to deduce one thing from another, or a thing un- 
known from one that is known. . © 
DISCURSORY, Adj. e Lat.) deduc- 
ing things unknown from thoſe. which are known. 
Ar entative. . . 
DIS'CUSS, S. (Lat.) in antiquity, a round ſhed 
conſecrated to the memory of ſome hero, and burg 
up in temples in commemoration of ſome great es- 
ploit. Likewiſe an inſtrument uſed by the Romans 
in their games, which is ſo variouſly deſcribed 9 


it was, but. the. general opinion is, chat it reſemblel 

eprighait. toi; 07 eee e 5 

To DISCU'SS, V. A. (ene Lat.) to en- 
iſñic 


amine; to get over or explain a difficulty by med 


tation, or debate. In ſurgery, to diſperſe any hu: 


- 


"DISCU'SSION, 8. the © exphhining A 9 
T he examining into ſome Knotty point or ſentimei in 
In fur ger y, the removing or diſperſion of any hu- 
mour or u Helling by inſetifible perſpiration. 
Dlscb'sSIVE, Adj. having the power to diſ- 
ſperſe any humour. | 

DISCUT'IENT, 8. (difeaticn, Lat.) in phyſic, 
a medicine which opens the pores, attenuates the 
fluids, and diſperſes Hutmhours, by inſenſible „ 
tion or other wiſe. 

To DISDA'IN, V. A. (dedaigntr, Fr.) to re- 
ject with ſcborn ; to refuſe? br decline with abhor- 
rence as unworthy one's character.. 

DISDA'IN; 8. contempt; as unworthy of one's 
choice, Abhorrence, or contemptuous anger and in- 
dignation. . 

DISDAINFUL, Adj. abounding with indigna- 
tion, haughty; ſedrufal, 4 855 
DISDA'INFULLY; "Adv. in a « conternptuous 
manner; with proud or tiaughty: ; 

DISDAIN”FULNESS : 
ing from a mean opinion of à perſon or thing, in- 
cludin baughtimeſs and pride. 
DISE'ASE, S. the ſtate of a Wir 
it is prevented rom the exerciſe of any © "Its fane- 
tions, whether vital; natural, of animal; attended 
with a fenſation of uneaſineſs. 10 botany, that ſtate 
of a plant; wherein it is rendered incapable of an- 
ſwering the ſeveral pur poſes for which it was formed. 

To DISEASE, v. A. to affect the body ſo, as 

he render the exerciſe of any of its functions uneaſy, | 
mprackicable. To's with pain, q 

*" DISEA'SEDNESS, 8. a ſtate wherein am animal 
lant is rendered ineapuble of forming ſuch 
fon ions 5 are neceſſary to, health and life, and 
for which'their'frathe ſceims to have been intended. 


or other veſſel to land.  Neuterly, to go on ſhore. 
from a ſhip. 


terneſs or pain. To ſweeten, % guch innocent 
amuſements as may' diſetbitter . the minds of men.) 
Freehold, No. 3 


ä "Mk; DISEMBO'GUE, V.- A. { diſemboucher, 
old Fr.) to diſcharge at its mouth into t "fon, ap- 
plied to rivers. uterly, to flo. Among mari- | 
ners, to go out of by rec Ri6o ths" main e ap- 
plied to a ſhip, 11 10 304 e 124 * 
DISEM-  WELLED: e taken from the 
bowels, e 80 ber "ud fembewelled web arachine,” | 
HILLIPS. © 
To DISEMBROYE; v. . (anale LIED 
free from confuſion, diſorder, perplexity, or | 
quarrels which occaſion public comaotions,” | 
To DISENCHA'NT, V. A. to free frond the" 


52 contempt ptoceed- 
dom from any obligation, attendance, or affection 


wherein 


To DISEMBA “RK, V. A, td carry from a ſhip 1 


To DISEMBIT'TER; W. A. do Free ffom dit | 


| DISEMBO'DIED, | Adj. Krigped or diveſted of | 


or hinder a deſign fn takin 


To DISENCUM'BER, V. A. to free from an 


th 
powers of his ubdttſtanding or — * and op} ſſes 
bim with a ſenſation of birthenſor or uneaſi- 


neſs. To free from any hindrance, or ves Home wh 
DISENCU'MBRANCE, 9. ficedorh from hin. 
drance, perplexity, ot uneaſinefs, owing to any 
thing which prevents a perſon from exetciſing his 
ſtrength or the faculty of his mind freely. 
To DISENGA'GE,'V. A. to e from any 


thing which is joineg to a thing. | To ſeparate from 


any thing Which is an intumbrante . T6 elear from 


impedimeats or obſtru&ions. To-withdraw; or di- 
vert the mind from any thing e at- 


tracts its attention or affection. Naeuterly ; to ſet 


ourſelves free from. We may diſengage from the 

world by degrees.” CoLrter, | 
DISENGA'GED, Adj. at leiſure ; det fed 

to any particular dect, ot obliged to drtend any 

particular perſon. / 

DISEN A'GEMENT, S. the releaſe br free. 


which influences the mind, 

To DISEN TAN'GLE, v. A. to ſet free from 
an obſtacle or .impediment nich hinders the miud 
ot body from a proper uſe of their reſpective powers 
and abilities, Figuratively; do free Front perplexity. 

To DISENT RA'L, F A. to free from any 
ſlavery or bondage; to ſet free; iver, or releafe, - 
<< Thereby diſſenthral themſel ves.“ SouTH. Seldom | 


uſed, 


"ToDISENTHROYNE, v. A. t6 tepoſe f ot drive 


from the throne, 4 To diſtrtbront the king of: 


hea n Par. Loft. ” 

| o DISESPO'USE, V. A. to break u mürrig 

contract; to marr 1 to one after being oontract 

to anther, «© Lavinia 4 pod. Par. L | 
DISESTE/EM, S, want of eſteem. Ft ght 


pn 4 eredit or eſteem ; 3 ſomething leſs. thaß jo by 


e DISESTE'EM,. V. A. to regard gightingly';" | 
to confider in a light, which lefſens eſteett or appro- 
bation; but does net riſe to contempt. | 

DISFA'VOUR), 8. x circumſtance which im- 
| pedes or hinders alt undertaking. Want of coun» 
tenance, or ſuch a' concurrence as may render a de- 
ſign ſucceſsful. A ſtate wherein a'perſon meets with 
no encouragement or affiftance from another; Want 
of 8 or ſuch f N of features as may 
render a perſon 2 greeab] 

To: DISFA' VOUR, V. A. to diſcountenante; ' 

effect for want of 

aſſiſtance or encouragement. '0 withdraw kind- 
neſs from a perſon. 
DISFIG RATION, 8. the act of ſpoiling the 
form of a thing or perſon; or rendering chem ugly 
er diſig 1 The ſtate of a thing whoſe natural 


free from infatuation; - 
24 


power of any ſpell, chair, or or enchantment. ay þ 


chr an beauty GORE, v 'Figuratively, deformity. 
To DISFFOO = A, to _ * W. 
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eſteem, or high employment. 


another to ſhame, di 


i DIS 


Py * 
7 * 4 I * wa» S415, - * a " * * * 
N f . 


ES 


to a worſe. * To render a thing leſs beautiful 
or leſs agreeable. 

 DISFI'GUREMENT, S. changy from beauty 
K uglineſs, or from a pleaſing f. ſorm to one which is 
eſs ſo. 

To DISF O'REST, V. A. to reduce ground from 
the ſtate of a foreſt, to that of common ground. 
. DISFRA'NCHISE, V. A. to deprive a place 
of its charter, privileges or immunities z or to de- 
prive a perſon of his freedom as a citizen. 

DISFRA'NCHISEMENT, S.. the a0 of. de- 
priving a perſon or place of privileges or immunities. 

To DISGO'RGE, V. A. (degorger, Fr.) to | 
vomit, or diſcharge by the mouth. F iguratively, | 
to diſcharge, or pour out with violence. 

DISGRA'CE, S. (Fr.) ſhame, infamy ; a ſtate 
wherein a perſon or thing has loſt its honour, eſteem, | 
and thoſe qualities which rendered it worthy of 
reſpect. The, ftate of a perſon who is out of fayour. 

's DIS GRACE, V. A. 10 deprive of onour,, 


4; 

. DISGRA'CEFUL, Adj. full difhonour, or 
thoſe circumſtances and qualities, which make a, 
1 1 an object of: reproach. 

ISGRA'CEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs.: | 
ISGRA'CEFULLY „ Adv. i in, ſuch a, manner 


as muſt ſubject a arſon to diſhonayr, ſhame or Wh | 


Pole a ol if 8. one a + bd. be node GAY of 
ſome honourable: . One who. expoſes | 
onour, and reproach, | 
QS. Agj. unfavoyrablezoftenſive,or 
giving offence. « Diſgracious in the city 20. SHAK. 
To DISGUI'S 4. A. (diſgaiſer, Fx.) 00007 | 
cgal a perſon by means of ſome range. r dreſs. 
guratively, to, diflemble,..or conceal by a 
pearance. To disfigure, or change the form. of a 
402 To Nene and render ee by 
rin. « if; 
PIs U1'SE, 8. 2 chen ry ' uſe of: to elude. 
the notice of thoſe we are acyrainged with, or to 
conceal a perſon. A falſe: appearance made uſe of 
to cover or concea! ſome deſign. Perſans doing un- 
lawful acts in diſguiſe, are, by the ſtatutes, ſubjeed 
to grcat penalties, and even declared felons. 
ISGUISER, S. one who alters the natural ap- 


DISGRA'Ch 


pearance of a. perſon. One who: maſks, .or;conceals | t 


his real deſigns under ſome, falſe, ws ſpecious abe 
peatrance, 

DISGU'ST, 4. (degout, d an, n arifing. 
from the diſagreeablenefs of a thing to the palate. 
Diſtaſte. F e diſpleafute, ariſing. from 


ſome dif; Jene dle action, or behaviour. f5 


To DISGU'ST, V. A. to raiſe an; ark. « or 


nauſcoufneſs in the ſtomaeh by a a eee ble taſte, | 1 
a 


To raiſe an averſion, or diſlike, by lows diſagreeabſe 
or ofleuſive action. To raiſe an aver ſion, or make 

a perſon. avoid through averſion, uſed. with From. 

« What e me From having to do with- mwer- 

job ers.“ SWIFT, 79 


a, 3 I 


q 


DISGU'STFUL, Adj. abounding with ſoch e. 


lities, as produce averſion or diſlike. 


DISH, S. (diſe, Sax. diſcus, Lat.) a broad ad. 


low veſſel with a rim, either of ſilver, pewter, gold, 
china, or eartben-ware, uſed for holding and carr ing 


joints, or other victuals to table, and differing from 
a plate in ſize. Figuratively, the ment ſot vieuals 


placed i in a diſh, 


To DI'SH, V. A. to ſerve meat up elegantly, or: 
place it in a diſh. To diſh out, to adorns mos or fer | 


of; a low tem. 
DISHABULLE, 8. (Fr.).an undreſs 6 look ant 
„ dreſs. 


ISHABULLE, Adj. looſely and neglgeatly 


dreſs'd. 


To DISHEA'RTEN, V. A. to deprive 2 pers. 


ſon of courage and alacrity ; z to tertify; ta make a 

; perſon imagine a thing impraQticable,; of . {one 

approaching evil.is unavoidable 
DISHERTSON,, 8. the act of debaning ; A perſon 


; 'from an inheritance. ; | 


To DISHEVE'L, v. A. Lee, Fr.) to 
7 _ hair i in a looſe, negligent, and diſorderly man- 


1 * "DISHO'NE „ Adj. void oe honelly "0s * 2d th | 


lent ;, ar, inconſiſtent, with, Jelic 4 Figuagtivelys res: 


peine or ſhameful; , 412 aca818} 8 Mr 


DISHO!NESTLY; ite. in, ſuch 2 mapmer, 2 


to be inconſiſtent with honour or honeſty, * 


.DISHO'NES IV, S. want of probity. he act act 
of doing any thing to cheat or gefraud another of his; 


property, 1 by fraud, or e giving bim w oe 


he 1705 due... watively,, unchaſteneſs, or ſe dt 
f you ſu 101 in any. dihone/ty;; LO AS 
Bist HOUR, 8. ich affects a, perl Wh 
Vis diſgrace,.. Ei igyratively,. 1reproach,; which de- 
| prives a perſon, of reputation. 
What of © DISHO/NOUR, V. ; W to. hring. & * 
To diſgrace. To blaſt the character of à perſon. 


1 violate a perſon's ais 95 treat with daa 
a FisO WON ABl, Adj. toi af regia, . 


verence, or ent, Swan ; ; reprpachfud x ſcan- 


dalous. 


DISHO'N OURER, 8. one "obs treats a perſon 


b 255 Nee One who Oe a woman's, chat 


2 £39 2145 81 1.5 


To DISINCAI 1 RATE, V. wy free * 
1 onment,;, Figuratively,, ta releaſe, or, fes tam 


confinement. * &« Open the ſurface of the earth on to 
diſincarcerate the ſame venene bodies. HARVEVY. 

DISUNCLINATI N, S. want of affactio, a 
bias. Want of propenſity, Iefs than averſion. 

To ISLNCLINE, Ve Az v0 leſſen,one'spllee- 
tions 87 Co AC 21331 85 
A ISI'N Se unkaicneks low and wenn; 
J = 


4 4 4 Þ * MK '$ 
DISINGE Nuts, A* 'not of fan e 2 
tank diſpoſition, TOP fly, vp 


& 


* 8 


mm my 22 oo = as 
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' DISINGE'N 50081 T Adv. in an n unfair, Ay, 


n 


or crafty manner. 


DISINGE/'NUQUSNESS, 8. earn where- 
in a perſon endeavours ak 
cealing his deſign, and uſi 
terfuges, in order. to accompliſh them. A 
DIS SINHE/RISON,. S. in law, the act of cutting 


off, or debarring a perſon from the ſucceſſion to an | 


inheritance, The ftate of a perſon cut off, or de- 
barred from his right to an inheritance., .., 

To DISINHE'RIT, V. A. to cut off. from, 2 
right to, or deprive of an inheritance. . —_ | 

DISIN'TEREST,, S. that which is contraty to 
a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity. A diſadvantage or 
loſs. 
(GLANVILLE, Indifference. to, or diſregard of pro- 
fit, or private advantage. 


DIS!!NTERESTED, Adj. not influenced "by. 


any views of, private, lucre, or Fange. | Superior . 


to any ſelfiſh, motives. 


To DIS JOIN, V. A. Cable, Fr. ) to ſeparate | 


or divide things which are united. To part. 7 
To DIS/JOINT, V. A, to put out of joint. To 
ſcparate at the. piace where they are cemented. or, 
joined together. To carve or cui in pieces, by ſepa ; 
rating the Jide from each other. To make inep- 
hereat, Ta deſteqy abe connection of Words, of len 
tences. “ Her words dijointed.”? SMixn. Neu- 
terlv, to fall aſunder r in pieces. . ſy | 
DIS'JOINT,, : art, divided. | 
ſtate to be disjoint. „ SHAK. 010 
DISJU'NG T1ON,' S.,(drjungtje;; Lat) ſepara. | 
tion; or the act of diyiding things, 9.48 fans, 55 The. |' 
asunflim of the body a 2 the ul. Sour. 
DISJU'NCTIVE (digunBtigus, Lat.) 
uniting, not proper 1* N In grammar, ap- 
plied to ſuch particles as, denote a ſeparation. or con- 
traſt; * love him or. I fear him;“ the word or is a 
disjunGiive conjunction. In logic, applied to ſuch: | 
2 whoſe, parts are  oppoſecto each other by 
disjunctive particles, A ä Quantity dis either | 
length, breadth, r depth.“ 12 theſe, propoſitions 
their truth depends on the immediate oppoſition of 
their parts. A digunRive ſyllogiſm, is that whoſe || 
major is disjunctive, as in the following, the major, 
or propoſition, printed in Italic. is disjunctive. Th. | 
earth moves in @, circle; of ellipſis: but it does pot woxe | 
in a circle, therefore it moves in an, ellipſis. 
Dis ju TLV ALYe. Adj. in' ſeparate man- 
ner; diſtinctly parately 7. 13 2282 
DISK, S. 4%, Sax. 4 ft, Lat.) in aftronomy; the 
pearance or body of the Sun or the N Which 
ls divided, by aſttonomers, into 12 parts, In a8 e 
the magnitude of the g aſs of a kt leſcope, or 


3 


ſecure his ends, by con- 
low craft and mean ſub- 


| 


« The judge is the great diſintereſt to Rome.” | 


dil. | 


— 
—— 


| ' DISKI/NDNESS, 8. want of kindneſs, eden, 
or benevolence, An act whereby a thing or perſon 
receives. damage or detriment, and is ſuppoſed to be 
derived from ill-will,. or alienated affection. An in- 
jury. “ He has done me a diſtindneſs. 5 
 DISLVKE, S. want of approbation, or eſteem, 
ſhewed by erſon's behaviour and actions. 

To D SLIKE, V. A. to diſapprove, To look on 
- as, improper, or faulty. «© Whoſoever diſſilet the di- 
| greffions.”. TemPLE, ' To New diſguſt, or diſeſteem. 

To DISLUKEN, V. A. to change the appear- 
ance of a thing, or make it look 95 erent from 
| what it was befare. Diiſſiten — the truth of ä 
own ſeeming. * SHAK, 

DISLI'KER, S. one who diſapproves a perſon o 


we 
+ DISLOCATE, V. A. (from di 8004 lacatus, 
Lan ) to put out of its proper place. To disjoint. 
DISLOQCW TION, S. the act of puttin things 
out of their proper places. The ſtate of a thing put 
out of its proper place. In ſurgery, a joint put out, 
or 32 foreing a bone from its ſocket. A luxation. 
To DISLO/DGE, V. A. to remove from a place 
or ſettlement by force. To drive an (enemy from a 
po poſt. Ig remove'an army to other quarters, * The, 
Volſcians are. diſadę d.“ SAX. 8 2 
camp, or go away to another place. He reſolye 
i all his legions to diſlodge.” Par. Loft. 
DISLOY/AL, Adj. {asf al, Fr.) falſe. or diſ-, 
bene ent to a ſovereign. he lady is, ai gal.” 
|SHAK. Diſhoneſt.,.**.A 0 diſloyal, 8 . Bax. 
he two laſt ſenſes ate obſolete, 
D ISL OV ALL V. Adj, in 4 itch, difpbedient, 


ior rebellious, manner. 10210 


'DISLO'YALTY, 8. want of fidelity to a fove-. 
| reign, | « Want of fidelity or f Mlehes in love.“ 


„Such ſeeming truths of hero's Sn that jea- 
HAK 


louſy ſhall be called aſſurance,” 
2. iel. ) that which 
elanc 


DIS'MAL, Ad; ner. 
ſaffects the mind wich bortor. oly ; gloomy. 
uch : a PRES as to © IK 

Bc a Jace, 


"la 'TLY: Ady. in 


2am horror, ſorrow, or n 
ful or horrid ap Ff ; | 

JVSMALN NESS, 5 the S w ich excites 
Weld anchor 4.07 for row. ate or ap- 
eee a per ſon, or thing Incl communicates, 
e ea. 1 ing horrid, or ſorrowful. 

To To D SMA“ TL, „V. A. to ſtrip a perſon of 
any dreſs, or Lek ſerved him as an ornament, or 
defence. To ſmooth, to unfold, or deſtroy. © To 
diſmantle ſo many folds « 0 favour. ” SHAK, To de- 


vidth of its appetture. In botany, the central; pr 
N pot = radiated flowers, compe 906 ed, of 7525 
frets placed perpendicularly, 2 og vin 8 
the pelois or ba aſen. quoit, uſ. 7 
Some whirl the diſk.” Porr. 8 . 


ff 


fbor —are roſes blown 


roy the aut: Works or defences of a place. To, 
Alters de own. of; defroy . thing external, 8 His. 
i 75 PRs 
ISMA'SK;,'V 


. to pull of a maſk ; ta, 
Bly are roſes in the 


ver. 


Fair fe 
DISMAY, V. A. (d . S0 J to dig. 
o an. 920. 
1 or Jiſhearten with . Ap DIS. 
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DISMA'V, 8. Ke ere of courage, beter by 
| 1 one heſul '© or apprehenhon, 

1814 E Mar 

be frow another. To cut or tear to pieces. 

To DISM1'SS, V. A. (diſmiſſus, Lat.) to ſend: 
away. To diſcharge from attendance. To 
leave to depart. To diſcharge from ſervice, or SY 
an employment. 
| DISMISSION, S. (demifſio, Lat.) the act of 
ſending away. An honourable diſcharge from an 
office. Deprivation ; or the being turned out of any 
poſt or office. 


To DISMO/UNT; v. A. (demanter, Fr.) to 


throw by force from an horſe, T'o loſe any prefer- 
ment or poſt of honour. To diſlodge or force-can- 


non from their carriages. Neuterly, to alight from 


an horſe. To deſcend from wy eminence or Sigh, 
Place. 
natural affections of bumanity. « Athwart 
tur'd torment.” SHAk. 

DISOBE/DIENCE, S. a wilful acting contrary 

to the commands or rohibitions of a ſuperior, 1 

isC BE BIE NT. Part. guilty of acting con- 
2 to chen laws, ot the commands of a ſuperior. 

QBE'Y; V. A. to act contrary to the will 
or. een of a 1 To break the laws, by 
doing ſomething which is forbidden, or refuſing to 
do — that is commanded. 

To .DISOBLIGE, V. A. (pronounced, oom- 
monly, in imitation of the French, diſobleege) to da. 
ſomething which offends another.; generally uſed as 
r ſofter expreſſion for diſlike, 

DISOBLFGING, Particip. u 
thoſe qualities which attract frien 
Offenſive. 

* DISOBLEGINGLY, Adv. in ſuck a manner as 
to 8085 


pleaſee. 

1 DISO RBED, Part. caſt "RED its. proper orbit, or 
path wherein it performs its revolutions. Py Like a 
tar diſerd d. SHAK. 

DISOR'DER, S. (defordre, Fr.) want of meth 
or re ular diſtribution. Tumult, or confuſion. 
Breach'or violation of laws. The tate of an ani. 
mal body, wherein the reg ular exerciſe of its fune- 
tions is interrupted'; diſeaſe; generally uſed for ſome 
Might diſeaſe. Diſccaipofure: 67 mind, arifing from 
the turbulence of the paſſions. 

To DISO'RDER, V. A. to throw into con- 


i . void of” 
ip and endear. 


SOBLI'GINGNESS, 8. readineſs to dif- 


ſuſion. To deſtroy the regular diſtribution of a | 


thi 
affeC 


To ruffle or. confuſe, To make ſick, or 


"Confaled, | at, or nder, let @ to 
ſtates. 
V. A. to divide one mem- 


DISNA'TURED, 'Part. Antal , vanting the | 
na- 
4 To diſgrace, by joining 1 thing of ſupe 


1 

I: cenſure, or 
1 
. 


with ſome fl ght diſeaſe. To pov pop or 
* de 


DISO'RDERED, Part. not c with 
laws or orders, ap lied to morals. Tea or 
affected with a fi Wig diſeaſe, — to to the body. 


render unfit to exerciſe its faculties, applic 
mind. 


Rumpled, applied to dreſs. 
DISO'RDERLY, Adv, in 8 incoofifent 
with law, or vittue, applied to m Not 1 
able to the rules and forms, applied 05 the members 
of the houſes of Lords and Commons, Lord 
North accuſed his opponent of being diſorderly. * In 
an irregular, or tumultuous manner, applied to the 
motion of the animal ſpirits or fluids. In a manner 
wanting method, applied to the placing of things, 
to the diſtribution of ideas, or to the arrangement of 
4 arguments in learned productions. | 
ISO'RDERLY, Adj. acting inconfilteat with 
laws or virtue. A diſorderly houſe.” Confuſed, 
or wat regularly placed. Tumultuous, 
O'RDINATE, S. irregular, not conform. 
Whoop, 1 hr rules of virtue. Joy Theſe not Alſerdi. 
* 21252 RAGE, v. 4. 
o DISPA . 
rr 


; Lat.) to 
match with a perſon or thing whi 


not equal, 
uperior excel. 
| lence, with one below it. To diſgrace or injure by 
compariſon with ſomething of Jeſs value. 15 © treat 
with contempt.and ——_— To expoſe, to blame, 
roxzc | 
DISPARA'GEMENT, S. iſ or difiotiour 
done to a perſon or thing 'by conpating them with 
ſomething of an inferior excellence and dignity. In 
law, the marrying an heir with 2 perfon. of an infe- 
rior - mean degree, Di fgrace, we or re- 


BiSpAR GER, 8. one who Wanda! ot 
a N with indignity, and endeavours to leifen'thelc 
value by comparing or uniting them with ſomething 
of leſs value, or below them. 
DISPTRIT , S. (diſpar, Lat. di ofpoſiticn' or 
difference of qualities. Difference in degree, whe- 
cher it reſpects rank, or excellence, | Un tkeneſs or 
_ difffmilitude. 

ens, 


To DISPA*RT, v. A to fe a 
mark on the muzzle ring of 'a 575 of ordnance, fo 
that a right line taken upon the top of the baſe ring 
againſt * touch hole, may be parallel to the axis of | 
the concave cylinder. 
DISP ART, S. the mark ſet on the muzzle ring 
55 . f che paſſion 
. reedom s'or 
affections of the ming. 1585 
DISPA'SSIONATE, Adj. bes Meg ior 
| lence of anger, or other paſſions. Calm, cool, 11 
temperate. 
To DISPEL, v A. (diſpello, Lat.) to — 
to 3 any obſtruQion by merge or di- 
tin 
25 EN'SARY, 8. the place here medicines | 
ate eld, and phyſicians bills are _ uf Now 
price, for the benefit'of the A'Book con 
ing forms or receipts for maki g medicines, 
"D1SPENSA'T — 8. A Apen, Lat. T- 
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act of diſtributi | 
ceconomy obſerved by Providence in governing par- 
_ ticular ſtates, or in the general diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments to all mankind; A permiſſion 
to do ſomething. contrary to the laws, or a relaxk- 
tion and ſuſpenſion of their force for a certain time, 
ot on a peculiar occaſion. 5 : 
DISPENSA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one employed in 
diſtributing.  ** Her majeſty made them diſpenſators 
of her favours.” BA cop. 
D{iSPEN'SATORY,' S. a book containing the 
forms or receipts by which medicines are made, 
To DISPE'NSE, V. A. (depenſer, Fr.) to diſtri- 
bute or give among ſeveral” perſons. To make up'a 
receipt or medicine, in pbyſic. To diſpenſe with. 
To excuſe from a duty. To render an equivalent. 
To make compenſation. **Can'ſt thou diſpen,/e with 
heaven for ſuch an oath.” SHAK. The laſt mean- 
ing is uricommon, and now obſolete. 24 
DISPE/NSE, S. excuſe; diſpenſation. ** Indul- 
gences n bulls.” Par. Loſt. 
 DISPE'/NSER; S. one who diſtributes. 


To DISPE'OPLE, V. A. to deprive a country of || 


its inhabitants. e e e e CA 
DISPE'OPLER, S. one who depriyes a country of 

u innimbi nene dee 

To DISPE'RSE, V. A. (diſperſus, Lat.) to ſeat- 

ter, to drive to different parts, to ſeparate a body of 
men or multitude. es 5 


DISPER'SEDNESS, S. the fate of things or | 


perſons which are divided or ſeparated, ' . 
DISPE'RSER, S. one who ſpreads abroad; or 
makes public by communicating to max. 
DISPE'RSION.,.'S.' (diſperſio, Lat.) the act of 
ſcattering or ſpreading. The ftate of perſons which 
were once united, but are divided, or feparated from 
each other, - ++ . V 
To DISPFRIT, V. A. to ſtrike with fear, or to 
repreſs the coutage of a perſon by ſome menace, or 
ill treatment. To exhauſt the ſpirits, or deprive a per- 
ſon of his natural alacrity and vigour. 
DISPIRI/ TEDNESS, S. want of alacrity, vi- 
gour, or vivacity. J 
To DISPLA'CE, V. A. to put out of a place. 
To remove from one place to aciother. To Taber: 
ſede, to remove or aboliſh in order to introduce ſome 
other perſon or thing in the room., To put an end 
to diſorder. You have diſplacad the mitth.“ SHAK. 
DISPLA'CENCY, S. (diſplicentia, Lat.) actions 
or behaviour which occaſion diſpleaſure, diſguſt, or 
any thing diſpleaſing. 972 f 
To DISPLA'NT; v. A. to remove a plant 70 
ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive à people 
away from à ſettlem ent. . 
To DISPLAY, V. A. (deſplayer, Fr.) to ſpread 
abroad or wide. To ſhow to the ſight; or to the 
underſtanding. To explain a. thing minutely, To 
_ ſet oſtentatiouſſy to view-. In carving,” to cut up a 
. . crane, e.... 1 ACTS FEES ICS? 5 
24. . | 1 


ew ſeveral things or parts. The 


' DISPLA\'Y, S. the act of exhibiting a thing to 
view in order to diſcover its beauties, and excel 
DISPLA!YED, Part. in heraldry, applied to a 
bird in an erect poſture, with its wings expanded or 
ſtretched Out. . . 


angry, To do a thing which will raiſe the ill- will 
of a perſon, or forfeit his eſteem.. To diſguſt, - or 
| raiſe an averſion, 8 to the ſenſe. 

DISPLE*ASURE, S. a diſagreeable ſenſation; 
uneaſineſs, or pain. That which will offend a perſon. / 
Anger, proceeding from ſome offence given, or from - 
ſomething which was diſagreeable. A ſtate of diſ- 
grace, wherein a perſon has loſt the fayour of an- 
other, | a Sa, go 
To DISPLE'ASURE, V. A; to be guilty of 
ſome action which may give offence. The ways 
of pleaſuring and A Bac, 0 | 
| To DISPLO'DE, V. A. (diſplodo, Lat.) to vent: 
or diſcharge with a loud noiſe, ** In poſture to diſ-- 
plode their ſecond fire—of thunder.“ Par, Loſt. | 
© DISPO'RT, S. play, ſport; paſtime, diverſion. . 
'« Uz'd to ſuch deſport.” Par; Loſt...” . . * 
To DISPO RT, V. A. to amuſe, or divert. 
Hunting this way to dipart Himſelf.” Stax. 
Neuterly, to play, toy, or big: beautifully ap- 
plied to inanimate things. 
in ever-mingling dyes.” Po. 
Diſtribution, diſpenſation. + The right of beſtowing. 
Management; government; including implicit ſub- 
miſſion to authori. 1 Putting ous minds into the 
9 Se, DC. CE TEC 

To DISPO'SE, V. A., (diſpefer, Fr.) to employ 
or apply to any uſe. To beſtow, or gixe; to ſpend * 
or lay out money, To turn to any particular end. 
To adapt, fit, or form for any purpoſe. To give 
uſt. To e of. To apply to any purpoſe; to 
— 4 N Pernes, 7 To bebe er give 
away; to employ; to place in any condition. To 
ſell; to get rid of. ys | 

DISPOY/SER, S. a perſon who has e 8 - 


ment of any affair, or money. He that gives, 


ſtows, or regulates. A director. One who diſtri- 
butes without controul, and in an arbitrary man- 


ner. | 1 
DISPOSTTION, S. (aiſpeſitio, Lat.) a regular 


arrangement, diſtribution or order of the parts of a 


thing or ſyſtem, which diſcoreis art, method and 


prudence. Natural fitneſs, or tendency. Propen- 


ſity, bent, or temper of the mind. The Stuar's- 


kindneſs or ill- will. The diſpoſitions of each peo- - 
ple towards the other,” SwieT. Applied to the 
mind, when the power and ability of doing any ' 
thing is forward and ready on every occaſion to break 


into action- 
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To DISPLE'ASE, V. A. to offend; or make 


here light diſÞorts» 
DISPO'SAL, S. the act of regulating an thing. 
b 


a light; to influence the mind. To. regulate or ad- 


were all of an arbitrary diſpoſition.” Affections of 


Dis- 


ä 


* 
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DISPO'SITIVE, Adj. in way that which im- 
plies. the beftowal of any property. 


DISPO'SITOR, S. in aſtrology, the ſuppeſed 
; opinions of others; ar” to debate or man 5 


lord of the fign, in which: a planet is, and the ruler 
of its iofluence. | 

To DISPOSSE'SS, v. A. to turn a perſon out 
of a place which. he is maſter of. Generally uſed 
with of before the thing taken away. To di iſ- 

„est the pirate of his new. gotten kingdom.“ 

NOLLEs, Formerly . uſed with from. ** And 
quite diſpofſe ſ—concord and law of nature fr om the 
earth,” Par, 

DISPO'SURE, 8. the power of beſtowing or- 
ordering in a manner moſt agreeable-to one's ſelf. 
State, or poſture, « They remained in a kind of 
warlike diſpoſure. * Woorton, 

- DISPRA'ISE, S. blame, or the act of finding 
fault. Cenſure. Reproach. 

To DISPRA'ISE, V. N. to blame, to find fault 
with; to cenſure. 

To DISPRE'AD,'V. A. to ſpread abroad; to 
ſpread different ways. 

DispRO Ox, S. confutation ; or the proving 8 
thing to be falſe. 

DispPROORTTON, s, the diſagreement W. 
tween the ae or quantity of different things, or 
the parts of the ſame thing. 

o DISPROPO'/RTION, v. A. to join things 
which do not ſuit, or diſagree with each other in 
quantity or quality. 

DISPROE O'RTIONABLE, Adj, 1 
in quantity. Not well ſuited or proportioned to 


ſomething elſe. 
DISPROPOꝰ RTIONABLENESS, 81 the an: 


of eee with reſpect to quantity, ſize, or ſym- 


BfS rRO OR TIO NAL. Adj. unſuitableor diſa- 1 


| giceing in quantity, quality, or value, with ſome- 


thing elſe. 


DISPROPO'RTIONATE, Adj. dlagreing in. 


quantity or value with ſomething elſe. 
ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATELY, Adv. wanting 
ſymmetry ; or diſagreeingin quantity or value with 
fomething elle. 

To DISPRO'VE, V. A. to confute an aſſertion. 
To ſhew a thing or practice to be inconſiſtent with 
truth, law, or morality. 

DISPRO'VER,: 8. one who confutes, or proves 


a — r argument to be falſe, or erroneous. 


anting 


ISP U RSE, V. A. to pay; to defray an ex- 


pence. I diſpur 7d to ys 0 SHAK,, 
DISPU” TABLE) Adj. . 

MYWII both for -and againſt it. 
pute. 


Liable to diſ- 


DISPU “TAN T, S. { diſputans, Lat.) one who 


argues againſt, or oppoſes the opinion of another, 
DISP TA'TION, S. (viſputatio, Lat.) the art 
of oppoſing che ſentiments of others. Controverſy 


at which may admit of | 


4 


ö 


ſentiments, or in oppoſi 


| 


or argument — either i in favour 85 one's _ 

tion to thoſe of Another. i 
- DISPUTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of oppoſing the 
e the 


DISPU'TATIVE, Adj. diſpoſed to o 


opinions of others. Fond of controverſy. or ca- 


villin 


ge * 
„To DISPU'TE, v. N. ,(diſpxto, Lat.) to oppoſe 
the ſentiments or opinion of another. To deny and 


argue againſt any received opinion. Adtiveſy, to 
contend for a thing either by words or actions. To 
oppoſe, or queſtion, To diſeuſs a queſtion, to think 
on: '* Diſpute it like a man, SHA. 


. DISPU”TE, S. the act of oppoſing or bringing ? 
Con- 


arguments againſt the opinion * another. 


troverſy. 


DISPU'TER, 8. one essen in, or fond of 


'| controverſy, - 
| QUALIF 10A TION, 8. that which renders- 


DIS 
a perſon unfit for the vifcharge of an etuploy, or the 
pgs n office. f 


ISQUA'LIFY, v. A. to make unfit, To 


diſable by ſome natural or legal impediment, To 


12 or _ from ny right, claim 15 practices. 
DISQUIET, 8. 0 3 reſtleſſneſs; ans 


of eaſe of mind. Anxiety. 
 DISQUUVET, Adj. 
To DISC UVET, V. A: to diſturb the mind of 

a perſon by ſome diſagrecable and calamitous object. 

To fret; to vex. To make uneaſy. 
DISQUIE/TER, S. 


| renders another uneaſy in mind, 


'DISQUIETLY, Ge, i in ſurh 2 


manner as to diſturb, or make uneaſy. 


DISQUIE'TNESS, 8. the ſtate of a eden who - 
is diſpleaſed with his preſent condition, involved in 


broubles, and dangers, _ affrighued by. ſow injpen- 
dent evil. 


DISQUYVETUDE, 8. uneaſineſs, or diſturbance . 
bf mind. e 

DISQUIS!UTION, S. (diſquifitie, Lat.) an act 
of the mind whereby it examines into a ſubject in 
order to underſtand. its importance, to foreſee its + 
conſequences, and to find out what may be urged 


Anxiety, Want of tranquility, - 


either for or againſt it. A ſtrict ſearch, ranting, ,of 
examination of a thing or matter. 
DISREGA'RD, 8. 
neglect; diſeſteem. 


To BISREGA RD, v. A. to take no notice of; 


to 19 - to neglect; to contemn. 


the taſte. 


applied t 
ISRE'LISH, v. A. to make a thi 


To DI 
ſeous. 
ſation. 


for 
DISREPUTA'TION, 8. diſgrace, or that which ; 
is. 


will leſſen a perſon's character or fame. 


0 , or diſturbed i in mind. 


a, diſturber; or; obe who. 


Light notice; - | conterpt; 


SRE/LISH,, 8. a bad tafte; diſguſt, or diſlike | 


nau - 
To affect the taſte, with a diſagreeable ſen- 
Figuratively, to diſlike, to want a. taſte. 


* N e 


* 
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DISREPUTE;: 8. an ill hanger; loſs of © re 
putation, or eſteem. Reproach, © 
DISRESPE'CT, 8. ineiviliey'; want of eſteem ; 


a behaviour which ä to rudeneſs and argues. 


want of reverence, 

 DISRESPE'CTFUL, Adi uneivil; without 
eſteem; yr, 
DISRESPE/CP UELY. Adv. in an uncivil, 
irceverent, or unmannerly manner. Tg 

To DISRO'BE, V. A: to undreſs or ſtrip a per- 
ſon of cloaths. F iguratively, tolay aſide, to diveſt, 
| applicd to the mind. Who will be perſuaded to 
"_ himſelf at once. of all his old opinions.“ 


Loc 
DISRU'PTION, $. the act of breaking or bur- 
ſting aſunder. A breach, or rent. 
DISSATISFA'GTION, S. the ſtate of a per- 


ſon who is not contented with his preſent condition, 


but wants ſomething to compleat his wiſh or happi- 
mls, Diſcontent, rwe. want of ſome 
quality to cauſe pleaſure, 

DISSATISF A'CTORINESS, 8. "inability, or 
want of power to give content. "7 

DISSATISFA'CTORY, Adj, that which is not | 
able to produce content. | 

To DISSA'TISFY, v. A. to give Alkesgtent. 
To diſpleaſe. To want ſome quality requiſite to 
pleaſe or content, 

To DISSE/CT, V. A. diſſartum, Lat!) in ana- 
tomy, to divide the parts of an animal body with 
a knife, in order to conſider each of them apart, | 
Figuratively, to divide ah kite! a ſudſeet mi- 
nutel 
DISSE'CTION, 8. in anatomy, the aCt of cut- | 
ting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an animal body 
aſunder, in order to examine into their nature and 
reſpetive uſes, To divide the ſeveral parts of a 
plant, leaf, or any piècr of work, in order to examine f 
into the mutual connection of their ſeveral, parts, 
compoſitions, and workmanſhip. -* e 

DIsSsEL'ZOR, 8. wow” who deprives or e 
another of his right. 

To DISSE'MMBLE, V. A. (alu Lat.) to 
hide or conceal under a falſe appearance. To pre- 
tend that to be, N eg bores i "Neutetlyy,' to! play” 
the hypocrite. ' CEO TEAS. 

biss, M BL ER, $. one "who conceals his Heal 
deſigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under a falſe ' and 
ſpecious appearance. An hypocrite. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY,. Adv; in a hypocritical 
manner, In ſuch a manner as to conceal one's real | 
ſentiments under a falſe and ff pecious Appearance. * 

St DISSE'MINA'PE, . A. (ai amin atum, 

Lat.) to ſcatter ſeed ; to ſow. K. e to 
(read, or propagate a report. 

DISSE'MINATION, S. the act of ſowing. The 


8 


-or nature. ö 5 


DISSE'NSION, 8. (i 72 Lat) difference 
or diſagreement in opinion, or politics. A breach 
of union. Contention; or warm oppoſition. | 

 DISSE'N TIOUS, Adj. diſpoſed to ſtrife ; quar- 
relſome. Factious. 

To DISSE NT, V. N. (diſſintio, Lat.) to diſ- 
agree in opinion. To think differently. To be of 
a contrary nature; to differ, t | 

DISSE'NT, S. difagreement, difference of opi- 
nion. Avowal or declaration of difference of opi- 
nion. 


© DISSENTA'NEOUS, Adj. diſagreeable; incon- 
ſiſtent. 


DISSENTER, S. ae diſagrees, or declares 
his diſagreement with reſpect to an opinion; one 


es 2 ſeparates from the communion of the church of 


land, 
ISSERTA'TION, S. (difſertatis, Lat.) a fer 
diſcourſe or treatiſe, | 

To DISSE RVE, V. A. to act contrary to the in- 
intereſts and'advantage « of a' perſon or cauſe, - To 
do i injury or MTA to, To hurt, 

Dis RVICE, 8. harm; hurt; 2 prejudice, | 
or ill-turn done to a perſon or thing. 

DISSE'RVICEABLE, Adj. that which will hind 
der the advantage of a perſon or thing. ehe, 
Hurtful. 

To DISSE' VER, v. A. (ehe particle dis added 
to ſever, does not alter its ſignification, an impro- 
priety obſerved in ſome other words of our language, 
viz. diſannul, &c. Which has made Mr. Johnſon 
ſo angry that he would have it gjected from dar" 
language, though ſupported by great authorities) ta 


break or part in two. To ſeparate 3 to divide; ta 


ſe ver. 

Dissl- MIL Ak, Adj; ' { diffimilis, Lat.) differing 
in quantity or ſhape, from. _ thing which it 
compared with. Unlike ; of a di erent kind or 


DISSI'MILARM'Y,S. unlikelineſs in quality, 
temper, or diſpoſition. . 
DISSPUMILITUDE, $S. difference of form or 
quality, Want of reſemblance with a thing com- 
paredſ. oy 
4 DISSIM ULA'TION; S. {di i/mulatie, Lat. ) the 0 
act of putting on a falſe appearance in order to con- 


ceal one's intention, or diſpoſition; ſometimes uſed 


att of ſpreading abroad or ropagatin 1 repo t, Sr. 
pissE MINA TOR, . he that ſows. Figura 
rely one who ſpreads or propagates u daring” 1. 


in a bad ſenſe. Sometimes a bare concealment of 
one's mind, which is conſiſtent with prudence, and 


peconcileable with virtue and honeſty. 


DVSSIPABLE, Adj. eaſily ſeparated and lest ; 
ered, * 
To Drssipa TE, V. A. (diffpatus, Lat.) to ſe- 
arate daz colbetion, and diſperſe the parts at a 
iſtan cee IV divide the attention between a divet- 0 
ſity of objects, and thereby render it impoſſible to 
fix on any with intenſeneſs. To ſquander wealth ' 

or ſpend a fortune. - 
DISSIPA'T ION}'S, (F r. ä Lat.) the . 
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| DIS 
Of ſeparating and diſperſion the parts which form | 
®any collection, maſs, or ſubſtance, The tate of 
the parts of a thing ſeparated, and gt a diſtance 
from each other. F iguratively, inattention; atten- 
tion divided among a variety of objects, and thereby 
rendered incapable to fix on any with intenſeneſs. 


— 


DISSO'LVABLE, Adj. that which is capable 


of having its parts ſeparated, by. moiſture, or the ac- 


tion of ſome fluid; © Not diſſluable by the moiſture 


of the tongue.” NEwWT. » Diſfolubls is more 
generally uſed, 


_ DISSO'LUBLE, Adj. Cdiſſeiubilit, Lat.) capa- 


ble of having its parts ſeparated by moiſture or 


heat. 8 | ds, 
"DISSOLUBLLITY, s. the poſſibility of ba- 
ving its parts ſeparated or liguified by moiſture or 


heat. | 
To DISSO'LVE, V. A. (diſſolvo, Lat.) to de- 
ſtroy the form of a thing by ſeparating its parts with 
moiſture, or. heat, To melt, or liquify, To de- 
ſtroy. To ſeparate, to break the ties of any thing. To 
part perſons who are united by any bonds, or the 
force of mutual affection. To clear up a doubt or 
dificulty, -** To diſſalve doubts.” Dan. v. 16. 
To break or deſtroy the. force of an inchantment. 
To be overcome, or overpowered. with ſomething. 
pleaſing, Neuterly, to melt, or liquify. To con- 
ſume or fall into pieces. Lo melt with pleaſure ; 
to, break up or diſcharge an aſſembly. © |: 
DISSO'/LVENT, Adj. (difotvens, Lat.) having 


the, power of ſeparating, or breaking the. union of 
| on the extremity of which (the tow or hemp is fal- 


the particles of a thing. 18 7 
DISSO'LVENT „8. anne the power of ſe- 
parating the parts of any thing. 
DISSO'LVER, S. that which has the power of 
melting, liquifying,. or beaking the union of 'the 
DISSO/LVIBLE, Adv. (commonly written ai,. 
ſolvable, but awe aus wv liable to have its parts 
ſeparated by heat or moil 
ſeparation of its parts, 
DIVSSOLU.TE, Adj. (diffolutus, Lat.) diſſolved 


in, ot abandoned to pleaſures. Looſe, wanton ; or 


* 


unteſtrained by the rules of morality, the orders 


of government, or the laws of religion. 
Dl'ssOLUTELV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as is 
inconſiſtent with virtue, government, or religion. 
Debauchery. Without reſttaint. | 
DISSOLUTENESS,: S. looſeneſs of manners. 
A conduct regulated by no laws, and ſubjected to 
no reſtraiat. Wantonneſs; debauchery, Wick- 


edneſs. : 

DISSOLU' TION, S. the act of ſeparating the 
particles of a ſubſtance, or liquifying and melting 
by. heat or moiſture, The deſtruction of any thing 
dy the ſeparation of its parts. The ſubſtance or 
thing. formed. by melting à thing. Death, or the 
ſeparation. of the body and ſoul. he act of break- 


ure. Liable to periſh by |. 


- bly, ©: The difſolution of the parliament.” Lice. 
tiouſneſs, or difregard of virtue or religion; more: 
commonly ſtiled diflotuteneſs, ©* An univerſal AC. 
ſalutim of manners began to prevail.” ATT8RS, 
- DISSO/\NANCE, S. (Fr. d:ffonanes, Lat.) 3 
mixture of haiſh and unharmonigus ſounds, Dif. 
cord, = | | | 
DIiSSO'NANT, Adj. (diſſanans, Lat:) ſounding 
harſh and diſagreeable to the ear. Figuratively, in- 
conſiſtent; diſagreeing. What can be mote af: 
ſenant from reaſon.” Haskew. © Any thing df, 
anant to truth.“ Srl. „ Hef 
To DISSU'ADE, V. A. (difſuadee, Lat.) to make 
uſe of arguments to hinder à perſon from doing 
ſomething which he intends, To reprefent a thing 
as improper, or diſadvantageouns. 
_ . DISSU/ADER,, S. one who | endeavours by 
argument to diveit a perſon from a deſign or un- 
dertaking. © 4 — RI > 
DISSU'ASION, 8. an argument or motive 
made uſe of to divert or hinder à perſon from. 
cloſing. in with any deſign, or engaging in an un- 
dertak ing. e 3 79 $4.0 
.DISSU/ASLVE, Adj. tending to divert or turn 
aſide from any purpoſe or deſigg. 


DISSU'ASIVE, $,:a motive or argument made 


# % 


uſe of to-prevail on-a perſon to decline a deſign, or 
parkae, 25 © ; I 

| DISSY'/LLABLE, S. (dowvafo;, Gr.) in gram- 
mar, a word of two ſyllables. 

* DUSTAFF,. 8. (difafy, Sax.) the ſtaff or ſtick, 


tened for ſpinning, Figuratively, a female. A 
_diflaff in the throne.” Day. ' 

10 DISTAEN,, V. A. (the particle ui makes 
no alteration. in the word) to mark a thing with a 


different colour; to ſpoil the colour of a thing. Fi- 


guratively, te blot ; to mark with inſamy; to pol- 
lute, or defile, TE „ 
DISTANCE, S. (Fr. diftaniia, Lat.) the ſpace 
or length of ground between any two objects, ap- 
plied to place or ſituation. A ſpace marked ina 
courſe wherein race-horſes ran, The ſpace between 
a thing preſent, and one that is paſt or future, ap- 
plied to time. Diſtinction, applied to ideas; A 
modeſt or reſpectful behaviour, oppoſed to fami- 
liarity. A withdrawing of affection; reſerve ; cool - 
neſs, oppoſed to the cloſe careſſes and familiar near- 
neſs between friends. Diſtance, in Geography, is 
= arch of a great circle, interſected between two 
aces. ; | r 
f To DISTANCE, V. A. to remove from the 
view; to place further from a petſon. To lea 
behind at a race, the length of a diftance-poit. 
Figuratively, to ſurpaſs a perſon in the abilities of 
the ming. e 1 
 DVSTANT, Adj. (Fr. diſfans, Lat.) far fron, 
applied to place. Apact, ſeparate,. aſunder, applicd 


ing up, diſmiſfing,. or putting zn; end to an aſſem- 


by btuajiony'vr'the ſpace. between twoor . 


* 


Remoytd from the preſet inſtant, applied to time 
' plied to behaviour'or affection. Not obvious, of 
poſed to prim 


able or nauſeous” taſte; To affect the taſte with 2 


act of ſeparating one thing from another. Your 


© 


1 
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paſt, or future. Neſerved, oppoſed to familiar, ap- 
bearing a remote ſenſe, applied to words, and op- 

To D STASTE, v. A. to enden a diſagree- 
diſagreeable ſenſution. Figuratively, to diſlike. To 


offend, . or diſpleaſe- To make a perſon angry; 


to ver. Diſeaſed, wifaftd, and diſtracted ſouls.” 
DISTA'STEFUL, Adj. affecting the palate, or 
organ of. taſte with a nauſeous, or diſagreeable ſen - 
ſation. That which gives offence, or is unpleaſing. 
Shewing ill- will, or diſguſt. Diſtaſteful looks,” 
Saal. ſjen ing, EQURSSR I 
DISTEMPER, S. a diſproportionate inixture 
of ingredients. In: medleine, ſome diſorder of the 
animal: machine, oeccaſioned by the redundancy of 
ſome morbid humours, generally applied to a flight 
indiſpoſition. A diſorder of the mind, ariſing from 
the predominance of any paſſion or appetite. Want 
of due ballance between contraries. : Il|l-humour. 
Tumultuous:diſarder, or confuſion, applied to ſtates. 
In painting, the mixing ot tempering the colours 
with ' ſize, whites of eggs, and other ſubſtances, 
beſides plain water and oil. The celebrated Car- 
toons at Hampton-Court, were painted in colours 
tempered in this manner. 
To DIS TE MPER, V. A. to weaken health ; 
to affect with ſome diſeaſe. To diſorder. To 
fill the mind with perturbation, or confuſton. To 
render rebellious, or diſaffected, applied to ſtates. 
DISTE'MPERATURE, -S. exceſs of heat, 
cold, or other qualities. Violent commotions, ap- 
plied to government. Perturbation of mind. Con- 
fuſion. Mixture of contrary qualities or extremes. 
To DISTE'ND, V. A. (diſſanus, Lat.) to ſtretch 
by filling. Jo ftretch out in breadten. 
DIS TE! NT, S. the ſpace through which any 
thing is ſpread or ſtretched; breadth, © Diftensed 
one fourteenth part longer 3 which addition of di//ent 
will add much to their beauty.” Wor rom. 
DISTE'N TION, 8. (diſſentio, Lat.) the act 
of ſtretching out, or in breadth. Breadth or the 
ſpace which is occupied by a thing diſtended, The 
legs do labour more in elevation than in diſſentibn 
Worr os. cj {ly „„ 55 47 
DIS'TICH, S. in poetry, a couplet; a couple 
of lines; a poem conſiſting only of two ' verſes. 
8 theme or ſubject treated of and compria ed iu two 
To DIST/IL, V. N. (au, Lat.) to drop; 
or fall by drops. To drop or fall gently, applied 
to fluids, To uſe a ſtill. Actively, to let fall in 
drops. To extract the virtues of ingredients (by 


ore Haak 


; teſt and eaſily 


means of a ſtill, e ee 
Dis TTLLAriox, 8. (d;flillatis, Lat.) the 


a4 | 


of ſeparating the oily, watery, or ſpirituous 


parts of ingredients, itictoſed in 1 ſtill by means of 
fire; or by the heat of dung. The. act of diftend3 
in — drops. Tnat which deſcends in drops from 
A * e 3 inn 4 I% 2 15 5 | 4 
.DISTTLLATORY, Adj. belonging to, or uſed 
in diſtillin s N | 


: 
* 


© DISTYLLER, 8. one who makes and fell dif 


tilled liquors. 4 

DISTULLERY,'S.' the buſineſs, trade, or em- 
zyment of a diſtiller. © CIO EO 1 
- DISTVNCT,' Adj: {diftinus, Lat.) different 
both in number and kind; ſeparate, apart, aſunder; 
oppoſed to conjoined. Cleared and unconfuſed. Marked 


out, ſo as to be diſtinguiſnied from any other. 


DISTI'NCTION, S. (Fr. Ainezit, Lat.) a nete 


which ſhews the difference between two or more ob- 


jets. A note or mark of ſuperiotity. - That by 


which one thing or perfon differs from another; 
Difference made between perſons" of various ages, 
ſexes, ot ranks. The ſeparation between ideas. 
Diviſion into different parts. The notation, or ſhew- 


ing the difference between things which are in ſome 


reſpeQs like another. Diſcernment. Judgment, 


18 TNC TIV E, Adj. that which manifeſts or 


marks the difference between perſons or things. 


Having the power to diſtinguiſh, or perceive the dif- 
ference between — Judicious. 8 * 

DISTVNCTIVELY, Adv. in tight order. With - 
out confuſion. nne 


bis TNC TL v, Adv. without confuſing one 


part with another. Plainly, clearly. 


DISTI/NCTNESS, S. a nice or accurate obſer- 


vation of the difference between things. A ſepara- 


tion of things either externally, or in the mind, 
which renders their difference from each other mani - 
perceived. ùL»VV' . + ang 
To DISTI'NGUISH, V. A. (aiſlinguo, Lat.) 
to note the difference between things, To ſeparate 
from others by ſome mark of honour, To divide by 
notes ſhewing the difference between things, in other 
reſpects, like each other, To know from anothet 


by ſome mark of difference. To perceive; to dif- 
| cern critically, To conſtitute a difference, to ſpecis 
| ficate, T'o make known or to make eminent. Neu- 


terly, to make known or ſhew the point or parti» 
cular in whieh things differ from each other, W 


\, DISTYNGUISHABLE, Adj. that which may 


be ſeparated or eaſily known, on account of its di 
ference, from another, Worthy of note, or regard, 


. DISTINGUISHED, Adj. eminent, or extraor- 


dinary, Eaſily to be ſeen from others, on account 


of ſome remarkable difference, or excellence, ' 
- DISTV GUISHER, 8. one who fees and notes 


the difference of things with accuracy. A judicious 


obſer ver. = 8 


DISTINGUISHINGLY, Adv. with fome mark 


which renders a difference remarkable. 


To Dis TOR T, V. A. (difeorter, Lat.) o twiſt; 
bo - — 


4 
P v . ˙ ] 7 
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„ 
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1 D:IS "Dis CS. 
o deform, by vpcouth and. iregulas — Te ;, DISTRIBUTLYE, 47 ge ds emplyat | 

© fa of. 2 . condico « D; TRY in aſſigning partiang ta.others, ; dunn jutigtig = 

— un erſtapfing,” Tors. To, ag ex: that which, allaty each man the. nh pundbment, 

preſſion from its true meanings to one w a makes ox claim due to him, That Which <ſiinguiſhes * 
r one's own, opiniqn. A general term into its various ſpecies. 


"DISTO RTION, S. ( di Noriio, La j LEE" BY 

a, contraction of one nde of the mouth, by a;convul- 
ſion of the muſcles of one fide of the face, An, ir; 
regular motion hy whigh. any of the parts of; animal 
bodies are rendered deformed.. The wreſſing an S- 
preſſion of am author or a word from its, primary, 
true, and intended meaning, in order to faxoux ſome | 
articular ſentiment. | 
To DISTRA'CT, ( n paſſive diftrafed, 
fram di ratus, Lat. 255 to pull a thing different ways 
at the ſame, ine aratt ;; to part. Difrad 
your army. o draw qr turn to different 
points. To a = attract the mind with. different 
views 8 e Ta make a. perſon. mad, 
«F 8185 my pgor, d;firafed huſband home.“ ShAR. 
DISTRA'CTEDLY, Adv, after the manner of 


IgA r EDB. 8. the. Hate, of a akon 
who is mad from too great a variety of purſuits, |. 

DISTRA/CTION, 8. ,(diftraFis, Lat,) ſepara- 
tion; diviſion, : js. power went out in ſuch 4% 
tractian 25>—beguiled all ſpies,” Snak. Confuſion, 
—_ dere ky +, in which the rev 
is:calle erent a times contrary objects. 
Narben of mind. 22 99 tu- 
mut, applied, to gauernment. 'Diffrraves of ſenti- 


| ments. 


Ta DISTRAIN, V. A. (dgfraindre, Fr.] in 


law, to ſeize the praperty. of another for debt. Neu · 
3183 make a ſeizure. t 

ISTRAUNER,, S. he that "TR for debt. Fe 

DISTRA'INT, 8. in law, the act of ſcizing, 

t which is ſeiged for debt. 

Dis STRE'SS, S. (diftreſſe, Fr.) in law, any thing 
Ba or diſtrained for rent unpaid, or duty unper- 
farmed; The, act of making a ſeizure. Figura- 
| tively, any calamity or loſs which reduces a perſon. | 


to great inconveniency or. miſery. The ſtate or con- 


dition of a perſon who has not the wee arte to ſup- 
ly the calls of nature. 


To DISTRE'SS,. V. A. in law. to "To for rent 


unpaid ; to-harraſs, ar reduce to. miſery. 
DISTRE'SSF UL, Adj. miſerable ;. wretched ;. P 
involved in. calamities which deprive a perſon of the 

com ſor ts, and conveniencies of life, | 
To DISTRUBUTE,.V. A. (diftributum, Lat.) 
to divide amongſt dn or n perſons. To 

give to ſeveral. | 
DISTRIBUTER, 8 one who bebe we or ait 
tributes. 

DISTRIBU'TION, S. the act of * on 
others. The act of giving charity. The. thing | 
given in. alms. In logic, the diſtinction of an uni- 


ver ſal. 8 ſeveral kinds of ſpecies...  : 


8 


25 Dis u N ION, So dhe ſeparation-c or e of: 


U ö 


DISTRFBU TIVELY, Ady. duglya 3 
larly. In. logic, in a manner: cba 
al the. particulars:included in a. general tern. 

DISTRICT, S, (ailirictus, Lat. in law, circuit I 
or territory in which 2, perſon may be compelled to. 
appearance. The cigguitigr tebritary within which 
a perſon's, jutiſdiction oc authority! is A 
region, or country. 

To DISTRUST, V. "Wo to balpeg ; . to > Joke on 
as 2 perſon who ought not be ke in. 28 do 


* 


ditideas. 

DISTRU'ST, K. beef credit. Want of en- 
fidence. 3 Suſpicion of a, perſon's n, 5 
Or ability. D iffi : 

DISTRUSTFOL. Adj. fulpbcipus, difident of 
the fidelity or ability of another. Modeſt, applied 
to one's ſelf; timorous. 

Dis RUS TFEULLY, Adv. i ina | wannes which 
che ws, ſuſpicion, or diſſidence 

DISTRU'STF LNESS, S. the fra of being- 
ſuſpicious of the kidelity. or ability. of another. Want. 
of confidence, 

To DISTU'RB, V. A. (arb, Lat.) to per- 
plex, diſquiet, mako uneaſy or deprive of tranquility, . 
To confound. Jo interrupt or hinder the conti- 
nuation ak any action. To diyert, or turn __ 
from a particular or deſtined end; uſed with om. 
Di rb thair inmoft councils e their d. incd - 
aim.“ Par. Loſt 

' DISTU'RBANCE, S. interruption, set 
cauſes any ſtop, ot hinders the continuation of an 
action. Confuſion, or diſorder of mind; Tumult, 
uproar, or violation of the peace, lien to * 
vernment. 

DIS TU RBBR, S. one * 8 « peace, . 
cauſes tumults or public diſorders; will not let a per- 
ſon contrive an action without interruption;. or who 
| affects the mind of another with ne! trouble, 
N and uneaſibeſs. 
p Ae DISVE'LOP,.V. A. (aue, Fr.) $0 un- 
Old. 


J the parts of a thing, br. perſons who formed an al- 
| lizpge, Figutatively, breach of concord, or diſa- 
greement between. friends, RP they. ſeparate or 
withdraw from each other. 
To DISUNI TE, V. A. to part or divide chat 
— was mes. To ſepatate or Pa lntend 
Or allles. 
DISU'NITY, 8. aha: Aati of actual ſeparation. 
bu Difunity.. is.: the natural property of matter.“ 
ORE. 
DISU'SAGE,. 8. the leaving off a piaAtice'r 


cuſtom by. degrees. 5 biss, 
* 


— —— 
— * a. 0 uh ae 8 


ES... 


— — 


8. want. of euſt euſtom —— The 

wo DISU'SE, or diſcantinuing-trouſion), or 
Bd Sk. V. A. te —— 
5 Ta hy aſide or quit x euſtom, or practica: 

To DISVOꝰ UCH, V. A. r by 
contrary propfs. To doofe, ancontr { Every 
letter he: hath writ hath Jifuexched anather*?” . 

Dl TCR, 8. (db, Erſe, diich, Belg.) a 
* to ſeparate and defend grounds. 2 fottificas 
tion, a trench farmed; hy Aeg berweew the ſcarp 
aud, edunterſcarp of . te, and is sither dry; os 
filled with water. Au long, narrow! carity formed 
in the ground ſor holding water; Honce d narrow 
river is, in contempt, called a dich. This word is 
uſed in compoſition, as a term of cuntempt, as any 
thing worthleſs, on 'deſerving to be thrown into a 
dlich, hence a ditch-dag in Shakeſpear.. 

To DHC, V. A. to form a longitrenedcin the 
ground. for, the houndary of land, or to receive water 
in order to prevent the inroads vf robbers. To 
make a ditch. 

DITTA'NDER, F. in bataoy,, the ſame as pep- 

erwort. 
F DIT/TANY;: S. (difizummer/abbins, Lat: ) in bo- 
tany, this. is a very ornamental iplhnt fur gaidens: — 
roots are eſteemed cordial, cephalic, re iſtin 
faction and poiſon; uſefuß in malignant, p 
diſtempers and epilepſies. 

DIT TIE. Part. ſung; ſet to muſic. Smooth 
ditticd ſong.” Mir. Not inwuſe,) © 

DTT, 8. Fey il: r e (9 mult 
A ſon E ib is! 

DV AN, 8. Arab. ) A tone cliamber; day 
juſtice is adminiſtered among the Eaſtern nations. 
A council of Eaſtern; princes. ,Figuratively, any 


council aſſembled, « The: nm . the dire Au 


&van,” Pore. 

To DIVA'RICATE, V. A. gabe dating; Lat.) 
to part into two. Neuterly, to deceme e or 
to divide into two. 2 

DIV ARICA'TION,, 8. a partition iofis thing 
into two, Figuratively, divigon, or difference of 
opinions. 

To DVVE, v. N. (ban, Sax.) to go voluntarily 
under water. To go under water and remain there 
ſone time, in queſt of ſomething loſt. Figura- 
tively, to make ſtrict or examination into 
another perſon's. deſigns or buſineſs. To go to the 


bottom of any queſtion; ſcience or doctrine. To. 


conceal or hide from the ſight or obſervation of an- 
other, <<. Dive thoughts within my breaſt.” SHAK. 
Actively, to explore by diving. The Cartic 
bravely div'd the gulph:of fame.” Danyuam. - 
DUVER, S. one who goes voluntarily under wa- 
ter, One who profeſſęs to go under water in queſt 


of things loſt by ——— &0c. There have been day. 
various engines contrived to render the buſineſs of · 


duing ſafe and eaſy; the great point is to furniſh 
the diver with freſh. air, without. which be muſt make 


2 


but a very ſhort ſtay, or (periſh... Tok — dive 
for ſponges in the nm oarry down ſp 
dippet in oib in their mouth — I'M 
ſmall quantity of ain that can be contained ! 15 the - 
pares of & ſponge, and how much that lictls will be 
contracted by the preſſurs of the incumbent air, ſuch 
= ſupply: — ſubliſt a diver long, ſince . gullen 
of air is not fit for reſpiration above à minute Dr. 
Halley aſſures us, a naked diver cannot ſubſiſt above 
two minutes under Water, with on without u ſpo 
beſides, if the depth de donſiderable;? the — 4 


| of che water makes the eyes iblood-ſhot, Leer fre- 


quenely occaſions a ſpitting of blood | Figuratively, - 
one who makes himſelf maſter of anyi branch of - 

ſcience ; one who goes to the bottom of an affair. i 
& A diver into cauſes. Wor row. | 

Fo -DFVE'RGE, V. N. ( diverge; Lat.) to revedh - 
further from each other, 2 plied to er of. ö - 
| which: proceed ftom one 15 nt. 

DIVE AGENT, Particip. (divirgens, Lat.) in 
geometry, applied to thoſe lines Which conſtantly re- 
cede from each other. In opties, applied io thoſe 
rays, which, proceeding from 2 aw of a viſible 
object, ſeparate and continually depart from cnc 
other, in: n o thats diſtance from Ne - 
* » 

"DYVERS\: Adj. (div 10 fundry'; ae 
ral; more than one. Seldom uſed. 

DFVERSE, 8. (diveryur, Lat: J different 3 in- 4 . 
ox nature. Various. In different directions or con. 
_ "> 10th * His . lighe fly diverſe volt in | 

. POPE. 11 18993 ©4374 

""DIVERSIFICA/TION, $/ che · act of chang] 
forms or qualities. Variation! & mixture'of 
ferent colours. Changes or alteratlon - Kue 

tion of the will.” HAI. *. ) 

To DIVERSIFY, V. A. - {lberfier, "_ 
make different from another, or from itſelf. Ta 
vary. 10 mark with various. colourd. + To va-. 
| riegare, | 4:49 3 \ 

- DIVERSION} 8. ho! „of ee thing 46% 
from its courſe, The cauſe by - which thing is 
turned from itꝭ proper courſe. Something which. . 
unbends the mind, by taking off from intenſe ap- 
plication or care; ſomething gighter than amuſe- 
ment, and leſs forcible than pleaſure; ſport.c Theo 
public exhibitions of ſhews; plays, operas, &c. which. . 
unbend the mind. In war; the act of drawing off 
an enemy from ſome deſign, oy. an attack made at 
| ome other place. 

DIVER'SITY, S. (diverfitars Lat. ): difference: ; 

* which diſtiaguiſhes things from each other: Variety. 

Diſtinct being, d.ference of exiſtence, oppoſed to 

identity. Variegation, or a compoſition of differ- 

ent colours. arent in bright” dries of... 

Poe. 

| DI'VERSLY, Adv..in different ways, e 
or minners. . In different directions, or towards dif- 

| ferent points. Oer life's * ocean diverſi/. we · 


Hail.“ Pork. „ 


+ 
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To DIV'ERT, V. A. (diverto, Lat.) tos turn | forſee, foreknow, or preſage. Neuterly, to utter a 
+ aſide from any direction or courſe. In war, to draw prediction. To conjeſture, or gueſs:s ne 


i forces to a different part. To ſeduce, or turn aſide 


from a rule of conduct. How ſimple was that 


ctude apple that diverted Eve. Par. Reg. To 
pleaſe, or unbend the mind by public ſports, or 
other things which afford pleaſure, See DivERSION. 
DIVE RT ER, S. any thing- that unbends the 
mind and alleviates its fatig une. 
pleaſe, amuſe, or divert. Let orators inſtrutt, 
let them divertiſe. -Dz vp: Seldom uſed. F363 8 
DIVE RTI E, Adj. having the power to un- 
bend and recreate the min. 
To DIVE'ST, V. A. (this is the moſt com- 
mon ſpelling; though devefter, Fr. from whence it 
is aeg Fans it is more properly written with 
an. E, in the firſt ſyllable. See Dvzer) to take 
a perſon's cloaths. To make naked. To ſtrip. 


- *DIV.E'STURE,. S. the act of putting off. 


. The dive/ure of mortality.” BorIi x. 
2 To DI VDE, V, A. (divide, Lat.) to ſeparate 


a thing or whole into ſeveral parts. To ſtand between 


1 


Pute amogg ſeveral. perſons. Neuterly, to part, or 
DI VID END, 8. dividendut, Lat:) a ſhare; a 


* + 


perſon who ſeparates friends, by promoting diſ- 
cord Between them. A particular kind of com- 


* es 2: 


3 DlVIDU Ai,, Adj. (dividuus, Lat.) | divided 


'ſhared with or communicated to ſeveral others. 


*« Her teign, —with thouſand leſſer lights drvidual 
tholds.” "© ar. L.. 1 1 bs 1 
DlIVINA TIN, S. (aivinatio, Lat.) the act of 
foretelling future events, &hich are of a ſectet and 
hidden nature, and cannot be known by the bare 
'exerciſe of reaſon..;-'- . | 


 DIVUNE, Adj. (Fr, of divinus, Lat.) partaking 


of the nature of, or proceeding from God. Figu- 
ratively, excellent, extraordinary, ſeemingly beyond 


the capacity and nature of mankind, Prefaging z 


foreſeeing; or prognoſticating. “ His heart, u- 
vine of ſomething ill.“ Par. L. This laſt ſenſe 
is uncommon, and not in uſ. te 

-DIVFNE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel. A clergy- 
man, or one who is peculiarly dedicated to the ſer- 
vice of the church, and performance of the rites of 
public worſhip., + 5-24 Arr. 
To DIVINE, V. A. (divine, Lat.) to fortel 
ſon e future event by means of omens, &c. To 


DIV NEET , Adv, in'a-divine or heavenfyunan- 
ner. By che operation of God. Excellenciyh ln a 
ſupreme or ſuperlative degree. 
DIVI“NER, S. one who profeſſes to'\forcte} ot 
diſcover future events by means of external Agne, or 
ſupernatural influence. A gueſſet. . Ne Huſt be 
4 notable diviner of thoughts. Bow. 
. DIVENITY,: S. (divinitas; Lat.) a pattaking 
of the nature and excellence of God; Godhead, 
„ Fancy that they feel—divinity | within them.“ 
Figuratively, God, the / ſupreme being, the ereatot 
N preſerver of all things. A falſe deity or idol. 
FBeaſtly divinities.“ Par. rink ': Celeſtial or hea- 
venly being. Theſe ſübſervient divinities.” 


CHEvns. The: ſcience: converſant abvut God, 
heavenly things, and the duties we more imme- 


diately owe to him Something ſupernatural. 
| 4 They fay: there is [divinity : im dd natubers.“ 
HAK. | : Nane 
DIVLSIBLE, Adj. (dub, Lat. capable of 
being actually, or mentally divided into parts, 
_ -- DLV SIBILEFT Y:8.5{divifibiliety Fr) the qua» 
wn fark admitting diviſion, either mental ys ot ace 
twall: i Ainet I 185 (in e een ee 
DLVI'SIBLENESS,. S. the quality-of being 
60 ü at n e 
DIVISION, S. (diviffe, Lat.) the act of ſepa - 
rating ſpace or ſubſtance into parts. The ſtate of 
a thing, whoſe. parts are ſeparated or diyided. That 
by which any thing is kept ſeparate or divided. The 
part which is feparated by dividing.” Diſcord, or 
difference; &hieh occaſions à ' ſeparation | between 
friends. In muſie, the dividing the interval of an 
octave into a number of leſſer intervals. A diſtine- 
tion. ** I will put a diviſion between my people and 
thy people. Exod. viii. 23. In arithmetie, that 
rule whereby we find how often à leſs quantity is 
contained in a greater, and the differtneei In logic, 
the ſeparating! a-general term or idea into ſpecies or 
parts. Bale, 108 naval armament, is a certain 
number of ſhips in a fleet or rr 
by a particular:flag or pendant, and communded by 


% 


communded 
a particular officer. When a fleet conſiſts of ſixty 
fail. of ther line, the admiral divides ſr>iato* three 
ſquadrons, each of - which has its div iſtonz, and three 
general offieers, via. admiral, vice-admiral, and 
rear - admiral. Each ſquadon has its · proper colours; 
and each divifion- its proper maſt !: for example, the 
white flag is proper for the firſt ſquadton of France; 
the white and blue for the ſecond, and the blue fot 


che third. In England, the firſt admiral of the feet 


carries the union flag at the main - top- maſt- esd; 
next the admiral of the white; and then the admiral 
of the blue. The particular ſhips carry pendants 
of the ſame colour of their ſquadrons, at the maſts 
of their reſpective diviſions ;. ſo that the laſt hip 


in the diviſion of the blue ſquadron, ' wears a bb 


| ſelves in the center of their diviſions. We muſt ex- 
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pendant at the mizen- top · maſt- head. 
officers, or commanders of dixiſions, place them- 


cept the three commanding admirals, who in a ſail- 

ing poſition, lead their reſpective ſquadrons, _ 
DIVIVSOR, S8. (Lat.) in arithmetic, the dividing 

numbers, or that number by which the dividend is 


divided, and which ſhews how many parts it is to be 
7 # ' 1 3 ** & . LESS — 44.4 


divided into. 


The general 1 To gain a point, or have influence on. 


a Tt is 
much that a jeſt with a ſad brow will de with a ſol- 
dier.“ SHAK, To finiſh, to conclude, or ſettle. 
When all is done,” Mat to de with, ſignifies 


to beſtow, to employ, to diſpoſe, or what uſe 


to make of. They would not know what to ds 
with themſelves.” TiLLoTs, He knows not 
what to de with his money.“ Neuterly, to act or 
behave, to diſpatch or conclude a thing undertaken, , 


- DIVO*RCE, S. (Fr. divertium, Lat.) the legal | to'quit a ſubject. I have done with Chaucer, when 
ſeparation: of people that are married together, | I have anſwered ſome objections.“ DxvyD. To fare, 
whereby the marriage contract is rendered null | to be conditioned with reſpect to health or ſickneſs. 
and void, Forcible teparation, or diviſion of things | ** Good woman, how ds/t. thou.“ SHak. To be 
intimately united. . be able to ſucceed, or perfect a deſigg. We ſhall. 


To DIVO'/RCE, V. A. to ſeparate a huſband or 
wife from each other. To aboliſh and annul the 
marriage contract. Figuratively, to force aſunder, 
or to ſeparate by violence. To take away by force. 
« Nothing but death ſhall e' er divorce my dignities.“ 


SHAK, | 
DIVORCEMENT, S. the abrogating, annul- 
ling, or ſetting aſide the marriage contract, and ſe- 
parating a man and wife from each other. 
DLURE'TIC, Adj. (from àa, and cr, Gr.) 
having the power to provoke urine, or force a per- 
ſon to make water often. VE 
DIU'/RNAL, Adj. (diurnus, Lat.) relating to 
the day. Conſtituting the day. Perſormed in the 
ſpace of a days. Bi Ba f 
DIUR'NAL, S. (Fr.) a journal, or day book. 
DIU'/RNALLY, Adv. daily, or every day. 
To DIV/ULGE, V. A. (divulge, Lat.) to pub- 
liſh; to make known or public. To proclaim. or 
manifeſt. With approbation marks—the juſt man, 
and divulges him through heaven—to all his angels.“ 
Par. Loft. | 5 | 
. DIVIULGER, S. a publiſher ; one who ex- 
poſes to public view, One that reveals a ſecret. 
To DI'ZEN, V. A. (a corruption of dight) to 
dreſs ; to fet off with ornaments or cloaths. For 


de without him.” Apprs. Formerly uſed as an 
auxiliary verb, to denote the prefent and preter tenſes ; 
of other verbs, but by moderns looked on as mere 
expletives. Sometimes however, it is uſed to ſave the 
repetition of another veib.. I ſhall came, but if I 
do not, go away.” i. e. I come not, Sometimes 
it is uſed as a word of peremptory and poſitive com- 
mand. As help me, dz. Or to encreafe the em- 
phaſis of the verb which follows it. But I'da love 
her.” SHAk. 2; 

' DOY/CILE, Adj. (decilis, Lat.) teachable eaſily 
taught; tractable, Soon docile to the ſecret acts 
of ill.“ EoCKE, 8 | 3 

DO'CIBLE, Adj. ( docilis, Lat.] ſubmitting to 
inſtructions. Eaſy to be taught. Tractable. 

DO CIBLENESS, S. the quality of receiving 
inſtruction, or learning. Teachableneſs, | 

DOY'CILITY,.S. (dziitz, Fr.) aptneſs to re- 
ceive inſtruftion, Readineſs to be taught, 

D DO'CK, S. (dlacca, Sax.) in botany, . lapathum 
or rumex. . 5 „ 

DO' CE, S. the ſtump part of a horſe's tail. A. 
place where water is let in or out at pleaſure, 
wherein ſhips are built, repaired or laid up; from 
vier, 8 ; ; 
To DO'CK, V. A: to cut a tail off, or ſhort, . 
ſure I had dizen'd you out ike a queen,” Swirr. | Figuratively, to cut any thing ſhort. To lay a ſhip - 

A low word, 1 in a dict. In law, to cut off an entail; to leſſen the 

DIZ ZINE8S8, S. giddineſs, or a ſwimming in | charge of a bill. FFFFCCCCC opp eto 
the head, | | ; | _ 1 DO'CEET, S. a direction tied or faſtened ' to 
Di'ZZY, Adj, (diſi difig, Sax.) giddy, having a | goods, A ſummary or abridgment of a weft wri- 
ſwimming in the head, or a ſenſation of turning | ting. To frite a Docket; is to take the preliminary 
round, Figuratively, cauſing giddineſs. Thoughtleſs. | ſtep for obtaining a commiſſion of bankruptcy againſt 
To DIZ ZV, V. A. to make giddy. © Not the | any merchant or trader. | | 
dreadful ſpout—ſhall dizzy with more clamour Nep- | DOCTOR, S. (Lat.) one ſo well verſed in any. 
tune's ear. SHA ꝙ 5 | ſcience as to be able to teach it, A perſon who has 
To DO, V. A. (preter did, part, paſſ. done, .| taken the higheſt degree in muſic; law, phyſic or 
from don, _ to perform, act or practice. To | divinity. . The degree of Doctor was firſt, given in 
execute, or diſcharge, applied to a meſſage. To 2 7 in 1207. YT, 5 
cauſe, To have recourſe to, uſed as a ſudden and o DOC THOR, V. A. to adminiſter phyſic, to 
paſſionate queſtion. What will you do in the cure. A low word. | : 
end.“ Jer. v. 81. To perform for the benefit of DOCTO'RAL, Adj. (doctoralis, Lat.) belong- 
another, to aſſiſt. To exert or put fortbBh. Do | ing to aod ctor's degree. | 1 
thy diligence to come.” 2 Tim. iv. 9. To have bu- DOCTO' RALLY, Adv. aſter the manner of 
ſmeſs, to have concerns, or connections, to deal. | a doctor, or phyſician, | | 
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| DOC'TORSUTP, S. the office or rank of a 
doctor. The proctorſhip and dedorfhip.”” CLAR, 


 DOC/TRINAL, Adj. (ſometimes accented on 


the ſecond ſyllable, doctrina, Lat.) belonging to or 
containing doQttrine, or inſtruQion formerly taught. 
DOC'TRINALLY, Adv. poſitively ; in the form 
of precepts or inſtructions. ** Without delivering 
any thing d2rinally concerning theſe points.“ Ray. 
OC'TRINE, S. (doctrina, Lat.) the principles 

br poſitions of any ſect or maſter. The theſis or 


tmaxims delivered in a diſcourſe. Any thing taught. 


The act of teaching, 

DOCUMENT, S. (documentum, Lat.) an inſtruc- 
tion, admonition, precept, or direction. A precept 
of ſome dogmatical or poſitive perſon or maſter. 
Vouchers, or original writings produced in ſupport 
of any charge, or accuſation; this laſt ſenſe is very 
lately adopted. | | 
_ DODBRO 


a harbour for boats, and a market on Wedneſday 
for fat and lean cattle. Here the tythe is paid of a 


liquor called white ale. From this place the land | 


runs out into a broad front called the ſtar-point, ga- 
. thering in again to the mouth of the river Dart, 
Near this promontory, on the 15th of February, 


1760, in a violent ſtorm at night, captain Taylor, 


in the Ramilies .(a ninety gun ſhip, returning from 
the Bay of Biſcay) was unhappily loſt; the ſhip 
ſplit to pieces on the rocks, and above ſeven hundred 
fouls periſhed, not above twenty of the whole crew 
eſcaping. wo | 
DOD'DER, 'S. ( douteren, Belg.) in botany, a 
Plant which twines and propagates itſelf along the 
talks of ſome other plant. . | 
- DOD'DERED, Adj. overgrown with dodder. 
* A Jaurel grew=-dedder'd with age.” DR TD). 
. DODE'CAGRON, S. (from xa, and yuna, 
Gr.) figure having twelve ſides. © | 
 DODECATEMO'RION, S. (Gr. saar) 
the twelfth part. Tis ddecatemorian thus de- 
ſerib'd.“ Ckeech. | 7 


 ToDO'DGE, V. A. to uſe craft, evaſions, or 
tow ſhifts. To ſhift place as another approaches, 
Figuratively, to play faſt and Jooſe, To raiſe high 
expectations and baffle them. To ſhuffle, or baffle; 
)2O'DMAN, S. a kind of ſhell-fſh, which caſts 
its ſhell like the lobſter, and is likewiſe called the 
hedmanded. ©* The craw-fiſh, the hodmandod or 
-dodman.” Bacon. _ | . 
1 DOE, S. (dau, Dan.) a ſhe-deer ; the female of a 
uck. 5 ee | | 
DO'E®R, S. one who performs any thing, whe- 
ther good or bad. A performer. One who practiſes. 
„Be ye doers of the word.“ Jam. i. 22. 5 
D O', S. (doggbe, Belg.) a domeſtic animal, the 
ſpecies of which are remarkably various, compriſe 
the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull-dog, hound, greyhound, 
terrier, &c. 


OK, 8. a town of Devonſhire; with 


| 


The larger ſort being uſed as guards, 
and the leſs for ſports. In aſtronomy, the name of a 


th 


1 


| 


their chimes, harmony with regard to their metre 


. DO/GGEDLY, Adv. in 


objects of mirth, or pleaſed by,offices of kindneſs and 


conſtellation, called likewiſe Sirius or Carteuta, Er! 
>uratively, uſed ab a term of reproach for à man 
hen added to the names of other e 
nifies a male of the ſpecies, as a dig - fox, a Joy-bfter,”" 
Uſed as a particle, and added to another word, it 
ſignifies ſomething worthleſs as a dog-roſe. ' 77 ſend * 
or give to the dogs, is a phraſe, z hee to be ruins 
ed, deſttoyed; made away with by ex 
or deſtroyed. 


' DO'GBANE, or DO'GSBANE, S. in botatly, | 
it is ranged by Linnæus in the ſecond diviſion of his 
fifth claſs, and is divided into eleven ſpecies. 

 DO'GBERRY-TREE,.S. in botany, the ſame 
—— ( 

' DO'GBOLT, Adj. . wretched, miſetable, ſorty, - 
ce His degbolt fortune was ſo low.“ Hupis, © 
 DO'G-BRIAR, S. in botany, the briar which 
beats the hip: 7 C 


„ DO'G-CHEAP, Adj. extremely cheap; as cheap 8 


as dogs-meat, or offals which are thrown to dogs. 
DO'G-DAYS, S. the days in which che dog-ſtar 
riſes and ſets with the ſun; on account of the great 
heat of that ſeaſon ſuppoſed to be very unwholeſome, 
or unhealthy, | | HPC 
 DO'G-FISH,.S, in natural hiſtory, a ſalt- water 
fiſh, remarkable, according to Oppian, for receiv- 
ing its young into her belly on any ſtorm or danger, 
which are ſaid to come out again after the fright is 
over. If we conſider a ſimilar cuſtom of the 9poſſum 
which is known to be a matter of fact, we may look 
on this ſuggeſtion as ſomething leſs romantic. 
DO'GE, S. (Ven. of dux, Lat.) the title of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of the republics of Venice and 
Genoa, This dignity is elective in both places: 
at Venice it continues for life ; at Geneva it is only 
for two years, His title is Serenity; he is chief of 
the council, and the mouth of the republic. 
DO/G-FLY, S. a voracious, biting fly, 
DO'GGED, Adj. ſullen, ſour, morofe. Not 
eaſily pleaſed, or moved by pleaſaritry, III hu- 
moured, . 3 


a ſour, moroſe, or ill · 
e d wii. 
DO'GGEDNESS, 'S. a diſpoſition of mind, 
wherein a perſon is not moved to pleaſantry by anf 


civility, Sullenneſs ; moroſeneſs. | 
'DO'GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing veſſel, 
built after the Dutch faſhion, with a narrow ſtern, 
commonly but 'one maſt, and a well in the middle 
for keeping fiſh alive; principally uſed in fiſhing 
on the Dogger's bank, from whence it defives it's 
name. 5 1 
DO'GGEREL., S. in poetry, applied to ſuch 


compoſitions as have neither accuracy with reſpect to 


dignity of expreſſion, fertility of invention, or ele- 
vation of ſeatiment, „ 
DOGMA» 


ö 
| 'To DOG, v. A. to hunt or purſue like a hound. 


TIES 
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Do GMA, S. (Lat.) an eſtabliſned principle, | DO'LE, S. (dal, dul, of derlan, Sax.) the act of 
' axiom or maxm. [Ji dividing into ſhares or portions, In law, a portion 
 DOGMA'TIC, DOGMA'TICAL, Adj. poſi- or ſhare, Portion or condition, applied 't6 the cir- 
tive; ſtrongly attached to any particular notion or | cumſtances, or incidents happening to a perſon, 
opinion. Authöritative, or imperious in forcing { Grief, ſorrow, miſery, from doro, Latin, to grieve. 


10 


one's opinions, as indubitable truths; bn others. 
DOGMA'TICALLY, Adv. in à poſitive, impe- 
rious, or peremptory manner. - Pe 


ptory nat n ab eg LS ws od 
 DOGMA'TICALNESS, S. the quality of being 


olitive of the truth of one's own opinion, and en- 
deavouring to force them magiſterially, or imperi- 
oully onal f NE gn 
 DO'GMATIST, S. one who advances his opi- 
nions as infallable, ſupports them with great obſti- 
nacy, and magiſterially demands the aſſent of others 
to them. Likewiſe a fe& of IN who 
reaſoned from diſtempers, in order to find out their 

culiar characteriſties, divided them into claſſes, 
and by that means reduced the practice of phyſic to a 
regular ſcience; they were diſtinguiſhed and oppoſed 
to the empicics, whoſe” particular charaReriſtics are 
explained under that term, | | 


To DOGMATVUZE; v. A. to advance any 


opinion poſitively, and endeavour to propagate it | | EN * 
| Ij42 a perſon with extreme ſorrow. 


magiſterially, or imperioufſy. | 
DOG MATT ZER, S. one who advances opini- 
ons with an air of inſolent confidence, and demands 
aſſent to them in a magiſterial and imperious man- 
ner. | 
' DO'GSTAR, S. the ſtar which riſes and ſets 
with the ſun during the dog days 
DO'GS-TOOTH; S. in botany, called likewiſe 
Dog -es e 8 
O'G-TEETH, S. in anatomy, the four teeth, 
two in each jaw, which are ſituated between the in- 
ciſires and the grinder: they end in a ſharp point, 
are admirably adapted for dividing fleſn, eſpecially 
ſuch as requires tugging, being fixed very deep in 
the ſockets, and thereby enabled to refift ſuch vio- 
lence as would pull oat the inciſores or fore: teeth. 
From their reſembling the teeth in the ſame ſituation 
in a dog's mouth, they derive their name, and are 
dy the vulgar called the qe- teeth. | | 
DOG. TROTF, S. a'gentle trot, reſembling that 
of a dog. Rode a doz-rrot through the bawling 
crowd.“ Hu pr. 4 5 3 . : 
DO'/ILY, S. a courſe woollen ſtuff, ſuppoſed to 
de ſo called from the name of the inventor. '** A 
4::1ly ſtuff,” Cong. Alfo a folded linen cloth, laid 
on the table before the gueſt, at 'a tavern, to wipe 
vp any wet that may 
glaſs, | | | | 
DOINGS, S. any thing performed, whether 
good or bad. Performances, exploits, behaviour, 
conduct, buſtle, tumult, merriment. A word fel- 
dom uſed unleſs in a Tudicrous ſenſe, and in low, or 
mean language, | 5 3 8 
_ DOIT, S. Cdayt, Belg.) a ſmall piece of money, 
curreat in Holland. Figuratively, the leaſt value 


that can be ſet on a thing. 


ſcape from the bottle or 


4 


| 


| 


* In equal ſcale weighing delight and diele. Strat. 


To DOLE, V. A. (alan, Sax.) to divide in por- 
tions or ſhares, To deal out, or diftribute. - © * 
DO'LE, S. in huſbandry, a void ſpace left in 


tillage. 
' DO'LEFUL, Adj. diſmal, ſorrowful, having the 
external appearance of ſorrow. Melancholy, uit 
ed with, and cauſing grief. . « 
DO'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner üs te 
ſhow or cauſe forrow, _ = 8 | | 
' DO'LEFULNESS, S. the quality which ſhews 
or expreſſes grief, or cauſes it in others. 
' DO'LESOME, Adj. full of grief, extremely ſor- 
rowful, applied to perfons. Gloomy, : dull, or 
affecting a perſon with melancholy, upplied to 


things. 


DO'LESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as tò 
affect a perſon with, or to expreſs deep ſorrow. 
DO'LESOMENESS, S. the quality of affecting 
DOLL, S. a contraction of Dorothy, and ap- 
plied to a wooden image, cloathed either with the 
3 of a female or male, uſed by children as a play 
thing. ä os 
DOLLAR, S. (daller, Teut.) a ſilver coin, 
nearly of the value of a French crown, or an 
Engliſh crown. 374 n 
O'LORIFIC, Adj.{dolirificius, Lat.) that which 
cauſes grief or pain. | | 5 
DO'LOROUS, Adj. mournful or ſorrowful, up- 
plied to perſons. Affecting with grief or pain, ap- 
lied to things. | | 5 | 
' DO'LOUR, S. (dolor, Lat.) grief or ſorrow. 
«© To breathe th' abundant dolorr of the heart.” 
SHAK, Pain or pang. * The dolrirs of death.” 
Bac, Lamentation or complaint, occaſioned by any 
object cauſing pain, or affecting with ſorrow. + 
DOLPHIN, S. (delphinus, Lat.) the name of a 
large ſea-fiſh, which mariners ſuppoſe to prognoſ- 


ticate ſtotms or calms by their appearance, and eat 


for food; In aſtronomy, a conſtelJation of the North 


| hemiſphere, conſiſting of eighteen ſtars. In hiſtory, 
the title of the French king's eldeſt ſon. 


DO'LT, 8. (dall, Teut.) a fool, or perſon of dull 
apprehenſion. A blockhead. 

DO'LTISH, Adj. ſtupid; like a fool or block- 
head, | 

DOMAIN, 8. (domaine, Fr.) land poſſeſſed by 
one as a proprietor, heir, or goverſior. 

DO'ME, S. (dome, Fr. domus, Lat.) a houſe, or 
building, generally applied to a ſtately building, or 
to one ſet apart for divine ſervice. In architecture, 
a roof of a ſpherical form reſembling the bell of # 
great clock, raifed over the middle of a g 
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called by 


pola. 


To DOMES'TICATE, v. A. to withdraw 


from the public and make private, or become a con- 


ſtant dweller at home. A word for which we are 
obliged to the fertile invention of the author of Cla- 
riſſa, but what authority he may have for coining, 
let thoſe determine who are maſters of ſtyle and 
language. Fr ä 

OMES'TIC, DOME'STICAL, Adj. (domeſ- 
ticus, Lat.) belonging to a houſe, or the management 


of a family; fit to inhabit a houſe, oppoſed to wild; 


applied to wars, inteſtine. or civil, oppoſed to thoſe 
carried on in a foreign count. 5 

DOMES “TIC, S. a ſervant who lives in the ſame 
houſe with the maſter; generally applied to the ſer- 
vants of perſons of diſtinction. e t 2 
- DOMINA'TION, S. (dominatio, Lat.) exerciſe 


of power; government, Tyranny, or a too. great | 


and inſolent ſtretch of power and authority. i 


DOMINA'TOR, S. (Lat.) the ſuperior, or pre- 


dominating power or influence. Jupiter and 
Mars are deminators for this North Welt part of 


” 


the world.” CamDEN. 5.5 Ro mer 
To DOMINE'ER, V. N. (dominor, Lat.) to ex- 


ert authority or power in an inſolent, arbitrary and 


tyrannical manner. 


DOM NIC AL, Adj. noting the Lord's day or 
Sunday, The dominical letter in chronology, is that 
which denotes the Sunday im almanacs, &c. through- 
out the year; of theſe letters there are conſe- 
quently ſeven, beginning with the firſt letter of the 


alphabet, and as in leap years there is an intercalary 


day, there are then two, the firſt of which denotes 


every Sunday till the intercalary day, and the ſecond 
all the Sundays which follow after it. 


' DOMINICANS, S. an order of religious, e 
ack Fryars, 


in France Jacobins, and iv England B 
or Preaching Fryars. This order, founded by St. 
Dominic, a native of Spain, was approved of by 


Innocent III. in 1215, and confirmed by a bull of 


Honorius III. in 1216. The deſign of their inſti- 
tution was to preach the Goſpel, convert heretics, 


defend the faith, and propagate Chriſtianity. By 


their rule they are enjoined perpetual ſilence, abſti- 
nence from fleſh at all times, wearing of woollen, 
rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſterities. 


his order has ſpread into all parts of the world. 


It has produced a great number of martyrs, con- 
feſſors, and biſhops ; and they reckon three popes, 
6xty cardinals, one hundred and fifty archbiſhops, 


and eight hundred biſhops of their order, beſides the 


- maſters.' of. the ſacred: palace, who have always been | \ 
thing to another. 


Dominicans. They are inquiſitors in many places. 
The nuns or ſiſters of this ordet owe their founda- 
tion to St. Nominic himſelf, who built a monaſtery 


at Prouilles, where poor maids might be brought |. 


up, and ſupplied with all neceſſaries for their ſub- 


the Italiins Couppola, and by in a Cu- 
5 je oe den | founder obliged them to work at certain hbufs of 


| title for a gentleman. - 


robe, a tawny mantle, and à black veil; Meir 


the day, and particularly to ſpin yarn and "flax to 
make their own linen. The nuns of this order 
have one hundred. and thirty houſes in Italy, forty, 


| five in France, fifty in Spain, fifteen in Portugal 


forty in Germany, and many in Poland, Rull, 
And other countries. They lie on ſtraw beds, and 
never eat fleſh except in ſickneſs; but many mona- 
ſteries-have mitigated this guſterity.. :, ><. - | 
_ DOMINION, S. (dominium, Lat.) the exerciſe 
of power or authority. The ſpace of ground ot 
territory ſubject to a perſon, applied to place. Pre- 
dominancy, preference ; an order of angels. B 

him were all things viſible, or inviſible, whether they 


— « 


be thrones or domenions,”: Col. i. 66. 


< * * — o 


DON, S. (Span. of deminus, Lat.) the Spaniſh 


165 ano. ann 20 
DO'NARY, S. (denerium, Sax.) a; thing given 
for ſagrei uſes... * nnd, 9550-2 
DONA'TION,. S. ſ denatia, Lat.) the cd of 
giving any thing voluntarily or | unaſked; The 
grant by which any thing is given 3 title to a thing 
Fiveg- e n 


DON A' TIv E, 1 ( denatif, Fr.) a giſt; largeneſs, 


or ſome. conſiderable. preſent. In law, à benefice 


given and collated by the patron, without either 
preſentation to the ordinary, inſtitution. by the or- 
dinary, or induction d ED DR 


. 2 large; genteel, and po- 
pulous mayor- town, in the weſt · riding of Vork- 
ſhire, on the river Dun. Here conſiderable manu- 
facture is carried on, particularly in ſtockings, gloves; 


by his orders. 
+D NCAS'TER, & 


| and knit waiſtcoats, It is a” great thoroughfare on 


the northern poſt-road, Here the remains of the 
great Roman way are viſible, and over the river are 
two ſtone bridges, with a long cauſeway beyond 
each. Here is a handfome town- bouſe, and: one 
large church, with a ſtately tower; alſo an hoſpital 
plentifully endowed. Sir 8 Frobiſter, the ce- 
lebrated ſailor, was a native of Doncaſter, who at- 
tempted to diſcover a north- weſt. paſſage to Chins 
and Cathas; giving name to ſeveral ſtralta, and i- 
tinguifhed Aimſelf againſt the Spaniſ Armada. Ie 
weekly oo is on Saturdays, anf annual fairs on 
April 5, and Aüguſt 5, for cattle and pedlary. It lied 
30 miles ſouth: of Vork, and 160 north of, London. 
| DONE, participle / ͤ;ͤÿÜ Eg 2H 


e . 
| DO'NE, an interjection made uſe of by the party, 


who accepts of or agrees to a wager propoſed by 
another perſon ;, and implies it is as geod at done, ot 
let it be done, or let it be ſo. 2x ies 
DO NOR, S. (from dono, Lat.) one who gives 2 


* 


| _ DO'ODLE, S. (a cant word, perhaps from af 
little) a trifler ; an idler; one who does little. 
Jo DOO'M, V. A. (damon, Sax.) to judge; to 


paſs ſentence againſt. To condemn, 


itence,. The habit of theſe religious, was. a. white DOO'M,, S. (dom, Sax.) the. ſentence or con- 


t 


demnation 


go Ny ot Ee a4 % 
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demmnation of a judge. The great judgment at the 
:, teſt days Phe f voce to ben Paten is deſtindd, 
Fate or deſtruction. Both felt their bon. 
Porz. Sentence, or the laſt. determination of the 
judgment with reſpect to the condition of à perſon. 
DO Mus DA, 8. the laſt day, when judge- 
meat is to be paſſed upon all mankind ; the day of 
judgement. As it were doomſday.” Sn aK. The 
day in which à perſon is co md, or is to be 
executed. All ſouls day is}; my body's Am ſciay.“ 
SHAK. Deemſdaß Book, in Sax. dm bocy a book 
of the ſurvey of England, made by William the 
Conqueror, which is ſtill uſed to determine the 
queſtion Whether tenures ate of ancient demeſne, 
or not. 7 CBD e FED, HO RET VLA 
DOOR, S. (fiom derg or dure] a vacant ſpace 
left in a building through which perſons enter or go 
out ;/ this is: generally applied to private houſes, but 
the entrance into cities, palaces or the manſions of 
the nobility is csHed'a getr. Figuratively, a houſe, 
paſſage, avenue, inlet, or any means by which a 
thing may makes its approach, or entrance. Shuts 
the door againſt all temptations.“ Net door to, im- 
plies approaching to, bordering on, or near to; 
« Next door to a tumult.“ L'ESTRANGE, Of of 
dbors, is ſometimes uſed for à thing aboliſhed; laid 
aſide, quite gone, vaniſhed, exploded, or ſent away. 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is t of diors. 
Lock E. A the dur; implies ſomething near, im- 
pendent or — * is at the dar. At 
the decor of 4 parn fgnifies ſomething that mey be 
charged, £ —— 0 * perſon, and Ae bd allude 
to the euſtom of dropping ſpurious children. at the 
doors of the ſoppoſed parents. Phe fault lies 
wholly-at the dr?” DIP. 
.» DVO'R-CASE;, S. the frames in which doors 
are bung. eee 16 HHS 3 
DORCH EST ER, S. the county town of - Dor- 
ſetſniteʒ is-a Jarge corporation- town, governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, and 
fix capital. burgeſſes, It has a market on Saturdays, 
and ſends two members to parliament. It has three 
handſame ſtreets, and as many pariſh-churches, with 
a free-ſchoot; and ſeveral alms-houſes. The ſtreets 
are neatly paved, and the buildings regular, ſince 
the dreadful/fire; Which almoſt con ſued the whole 
town, in 1613. The affizes _ 33 
for the county! ure kept here. It is pleaſantly fe: 
on the river Froom, on a riſing greund, in the midſt 
of pleaſant fields and ſpacious downs. It ſends large 
quantities of beer to London, which is greatly eſ- 
teemed. Phe fairs are on February 12, for cattle 
of all forts and ſheep, Trinity Monday, and July 5, 
for ditto and lambs, and Auguſt 5, for-ditto,' Wool, 
and leather. It is fifty-two miles eaſt by-ſouth of 
Exeter, and one hundfed and twenty-four welt-by- 
fouth of London. Long. 2 deg. 35 min; W. Lat. 57 
. 10 mine ͤ! eee eebr 9 0] 
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nely feated 


DO RMANT, Adj. (Fr.) ſleeping; in a ſleeping 
| poſture, Secret, or private, oppoſed to public. 
There were other dormant muſters of ſoldiers.” 
Bacon. Cancelled, * 3 a”: 
| » DO*RMITORY, S. (dormitorium, Lat.) a place 


In old records, a. burial place. 
 . DU'RMOUSE, S. (mus dormiens, Lat.) a 


: ſeep. FO DV es 
DO RN, 8. (dorn, Teut.) in 
' a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the thorn- back. 


inſect, ſo called from its found, and named likewiſe 
the hedg--chaffer. 


north, by Devonſhire: and ſome part of Somerſet- 
' ſhire on the welt, by Hampſhire on the eaſt, and by 
the Engliſh channel on the South. 


more than forty from eaſt to weſt, nor thirty- four 


132, oo0 inhabitants, afſo 248 pariſhes, twenty- 


' parhament, It lies in the dioceſe of Briſtol, con- 
' Whitchurch, Puripern and Shafton. This is a very 
pleaſant county, interſperſed with hills and fruitful 
' plains ; the air is fomething ſharp on the higher 
: grounds,. mild near the cvait, and healthy almoſt 
every where, It abounds in corn paſtures and cattle, 
producing alſo hemp; here great quantities of linen 
and woolen” cloth are made. From Blackmore 
Foreſt the county has ſufficiency of timber. Many 
of the gentlemen's ſeats and the buildings in the 


is dug about Pool and Wareham. Its principal 
rivers are the Stower, Frome, Piddle Lyddon, Du- 
liſh and Atlen, which ſupply all ſorts of river-ſiſn, 
as the ports furniſh*thoſe of the ſea, and the rocks 
on the coaſt ſamphire and eringo. This county has 
' plenty of wild-fowl, and all forts of game; ſo that 
it has been often ſtiled the garden of England, It 
is remarkable for its fine October beer; great quan- 
tities of which are drank in London and Weſt- 
minſter. It gave title of earl, now that of duke, 
to the Sackville family. In the iſle of Portland there 
are quarries of ſtone, which is much uſed for build 
ing churches, and other ſtructures. The iſle of 


towns which ſend members to parliament, are Pooh, 
{ Dorcheſter, | Lyme” Regis, Weymouth and Mel- 
jcombe Regis, Bridport, ' Shafteſbury, Warebam, 
and Corf-Caſtl0Ce.. | | 


' - DORSI'FEROUS, or DORSU/PAROUS, Adj. 


bearing or bringing forth on the back. In botany, 
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ü applied to plants of the capillary kind, without ſtalk, | 
6 F Which 


| 


' furniſhed for ſleeping in, with a great many beds. 


| mouſe, which paſſes à great part of the winter in 
natural hiſtory, 
DO RR. S. (he, Teut.) in natural hiſtory, an 


| DORSET'SHIRE,. S. a county of England, 
is dounded by Smerſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the 


Its extent on 
the coaſt is fifty miles; but in the inland parts not 


: where broadeſt, | It contains 772, ooo acres, and 


two bocough and market- towns, and including the 
& knights far the ſhire, ſends twenty members to- 


[taining the deaneries of Bridport, Dorcheſter,.. 


| town are very genteel. The beſt tobaeco-pipe clay 


' Purbeck has quarries of ſtone and marble, The 
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can bear; ſometimes uſed for that quantity which 
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Dov 


which bear their ſeeds on the back - ſide -of their g 


leaves; ſuch as the fern, &. 
DOsE, 8. (Se, Gr.) in phyſic, as much of any 


medicine as it is proper for a perſon to take at one 
time. Figuratively,, as much of any thing as falls f 


to a perſon's. lot. Married his punctual · aeſe of 
wives.” Hupis. As much of any liquor as a perſon 


iatoxicates a perſon. * :He has had bis %%. 
To DO'SE, V. A. in phyſic, to preſcribe ſuch. A 
quantity of any. medicine; as is-proper for a patient 
to take at once. Figuratively, to make a perſon ſiek. 
DOYSSIL, S. a pledget; or -@ ſmall. luwp..or 
quantity of lint to be laid on a ſore. 


DO'T, S. (from dotter, Teut.) a ſmall pe point or | 


ſport made to. mark any thing, by preſſing the tip of 
a pen on the paper in writing, and Eg n. 
mark at the end of this ſentence. _ _ 

ToDO'T, V. A. to make round ſpots i in writings 


DO'TAGE, S. want or weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing. Exceſfive fondneſs for any perſon or thing, | 
general] y applied to perſons advanced in years. 


DU'TAL, Adj. (detalis, Lat.) relating to, or 
raking g part of a * portion. 

DO TARD, S. a N whoſe voderfanding is 
:lmpaired by age. 1 455 ; 

To DO'TE, v. N. (auen, Belg. i th one's. 
underſtanding impaired by age, or paſſion. Actively, 
te dote upon, is to regard with exceſſive fondneſs, 

DO'TINGLY, Adv, with an exceſs of, lara or 
fondneſs, _ 

- DO'TTEREL,. 1 * oa 4 . 
which mimicks geſtures and * 1 1 e 
caught 7 that means. b 

500 BLE, Adj. (Fr, duple,/Exfe) two o things of 
the ſame ſort, "Joined in pairs, and anſwering each. 
other, In botany, having one added to another; 
baving more than one in the ſame order, or more 
petals than generally are produced in the natural 
way. Twice as much, applies to quantity. The: 
ſgme number repeated, Having twice the effect or 
influence, applied to power. Deceitſul, acting two 
Parts, one openly and a different one in private. It 
is uſed in compoſition, for two ways, as denbie edged. 
having an edge on each ſide; or for twice the num 
ber and quantity, double died, i, e. twice died. 

- To DOUBLE, V. N. i encreate to twice: — 
quantity, number, value, or ſtrength. To turn 
back, to wind in running. A&vely, among; ſailors, : 
to paſs round acape or promontary; to paſs. Figu- 
ratively, to play tricks; to uſe flights or evaſions. 
To fold. To repeat they fame wars ' IN enen: 
by addition,. 

Dou BLE, 8. twice, the. quantity, , numbers. 


1 fon's face, and the other behind. his back. 3.5 
2 8. artiſice. Difmula. 

The aQting'two different parts, by pretending 
— to a perſon's face, and at the ſame time 


fraudulent 2 A 
DOUBLE. M NDED, Adj. deceitſul, — 
bary contrary parts ; proſecuting contrery deſigns, 


| 


Famer i. 8. 


accounts of the ſame thing. Deceitful. 

DOU”BLET, S. an under or inner garment, ſo 
called ſrom 10 alloeding) double the warmth of 
: another. 7211 Di 6 1 10CW03 5 40 
| DOU'BLOW, 8. Ku) eien we 
P * two iſtoles. 27 43 $0 e IE 2103) i 34 e134 ail. 

DOU! BLV, Adv. in a ewofold waoner;vIn twice 
a thequantiy to twice the d of ei fai, 6) 
To DO'UBT, V. N. "(from deuter; Er.) to 
quaſtion, to be unable to determine the reality, truth, 
wy grins cnet a thing, on account of the equality 
of the arguments on each ſide. To queſtion or be 
apptehenſive of ſome future event, or of the good 
| neſs of ſome. preſent tranſaction. Uſed with , in 
all the foregoing ſenſes. Whereef be doubted not.“ 
KNOLLES. To fear, to to . ſuſpeR, to heſitate. Ac- 
tively, to look on as wanting proof or authority. 
To queſtion a: perſon's: , or claim. o wan 

to: ſuſpect. To diſtruſt. $1 Ml ee 0. 

- DOUBT, 8. uncertsinty. Suſpence. A flats 
of the mind wherein it remains undetermined to act 
or judge on account of the equality of proof od 
motives on each ſide of a; queſtion. Figuratively, 
a queſtion, or ſome. point undetermined and un- 
ſettled A ſcruple. Perplex ity. r con · 
dition. Suſpiciom Apprehenſion of ill. A dif- 
{culty propaſed to the underſtanding. 4 un 
| your anſwer is the ſame,” BLUACKMORB,.! |: 
|, DOWBTER;S. one who is not | ables to: tos 


I > 


 DUU'BiTF Uly: Adj. fulb of | uncertainty. Not 


plied: tothe meaniagof words. Not datermined in 
the mind, on arcount of the equality-aſ1the proofs 
| > and apart. Not ſecure. Suſpicious. Þimorous.! 
With dense feet and waveringreſolution. “ MI. 
| DOD ULLV. Adv. with uncertainty and 
| irr« ſolution, apphed/ro/the mind;:> Wah — 
jor; want. of cleasheſs, N to the meaning and 
| ſignification, of words! + mn Abe dE 
' DQU:BTE ULN Ess, 8. a flare: off the» wind, 


ö 


value, or quality. Strong beer, ſo. called from its wherein it is unable to determine certainly, for want 


being twice as ſtrong as the common ſort. “ Here's 


a pot of good dowble.”” SHAK. In hunting. A turn- 
ing back or winding made by game, in order to put 
8 3 at fault, aud r their putſu ii. 


8 


— — ere ee a 


| {ſulneſs of his exprefiions.” Locks. 


of preponderating proofs. Uncertaint ** That which 


may admit of, various and contrary ſenſes, applied 
to words. To involve his adverſary in the dn. 


pPpobbr. 


| " DOU'BLE-DEALER, 8. one uad e, 
by acting two parts at the ſame time, one en 


being intimate with his r. Low, infidious, and - 


by. rn man is unſtable in *. ways.) | 
DOU'BLE-TONGUED, Adj. giving contrary | 


. the truth, or probability of a thingysw? n 
ſettled io opinion. Ambiguaus, or not ce, ups" 


2 -© wy ay 
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DO-/BTIN OL, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
be uncertain. with reſpect to the reality or truth of 


o like that in no from doh, Sax.) the paſte mad“ 
for bread or pies, before it is baked. | My cake i 


a thing. In ſuch a manner as to be fearful of ſome 
DO BTLESS, Adj. without any fear or ap- 
prebenſion of danger or ill. With certainty or 
aſſurance. Without doubt. Certainly, _. 
DOU'BTLESS, Adv. without doubt, queſtion, 
or — TCC 
DOU'CKER, in natural hiſtory, 


- - 


— 


, a water fowl 
whoſe fabric is remarkably adapted for diving. 
DO'VE, S. (duva, Sax.) a wild pigeon, gene- 
rally applied to the female of the ſpecies. 5 
DO'VE-COT,:S. a ſmall building in which pi- 
geons are kept; a pigeon- houſe, , — 
DOVER,” S. by the Romans called Portus Du- 
- bris, a town of Kent, and one of the cinque ports, 
enjoying great privileges. Its ſituation” is very ro- 
mantic, it lying in a great valley, and the only one 
on this coaſt where the water is admitted within the 
eliff, which is here very high; and at this place a 
running break diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, The 
piers that ſorm the haven, or baſon, are coſtly 
great works. Above it is a fort, with four baſtions, 
of modern date; and the broad beach, which lies at 
the mouth of this great valley, is very delightful; 
The caftie-is the ſtrungeſt place in the world of an 
old fortification, for it takes up thirty acres of ground. 
It is an amaxing maſs of walls, ditches, arches,” em- 
battlements, mounts, and other contrivances to ren” 
der it impregnable. In queen Anne's wars, they 
kept fifteen hundred priſoners in this caſtle; but they? 
have ſince carried away the timbers and flobre, in ſo- 
much that it is not now. ſit for that uſe. The braſs 
gun called queen Elizabeth's. pocket - piſtol, is a great 
— it being e ghar feet in length; it re- 
quires fifteen pounds of powder, and carries a ball 


ſeven miles ; it is alſo excellently wroughtꝰ Dover 
generally thoſe which grow on the breaſt of birds or 
 fowls. 
any uneaſy 'ſen{ation: 
Scarce had the down to fade his cheeks: began.“ 
Davy. In: botany, the foft or woolly fibres of 
plants, which are eaſily blown 


had formerly ſeven churches; -whichrare now reduced 
to two. It is governed by a mayor, twelve jurars, | 
and thirty»ſevencommon-council-men;undihas rwo 
markets weckly, on Wedneſdays and'Biturdays.' It 
lends twoumembers:to parliament, ant! who have the 
title of darans of the Cinque ports. The channe] 
between Prance and Eugland is here mot above 


tyemy-one miles over, fur which xcaſonq chere is, |, | 
or valley 
coaſt of Deal in Kent, which is paſſed by ſhipping” 
homeward and o.tward bound, and is a — 
place for. men of war to rendezvous, A hill or 
riſing ground 3 this ſenſe, though the ſame as the 
Saxon, from whence the word is derived, is very 


in time of peace, a packet- bont ſtationed, which 
goes between. Dover and Calais, and is @ ſafe and 
eaſy paſſage. It has only one fair, on November 22, 
fur wearing apparel: and -haberdaſhery ware. It is 
fiſteen miles ſauth-caſt of Canterbury, and ſeventy- 
two, eaſt-hy-ſouth of London. Long. 1 deg; 24 
min. E. Lat. 15 deg, 8 min. N.. 
DO VE- Tal., S. in carpentry;. a form''sr 
manner of joining boards or timber, by letting one 
piece into another, in the form of a wedge reſer ved, 
or a dove's taiſ. This is one of the ſtrongeſt kinds 
6 joinings. ; IE 2% 4s & +} 2 0 N 


— * 


| firmed by irtue 
„ Whoſe villainous ſaffron would have made all the 


To \DO'USE, V. A. (r, Gr.) to 


DY'UG H, 8. | (pronounced de;- ſounding the | 


f 


5 WERLESS, Adj. without. a portion. 


| 


Doum of thiſtles.“ Baci Au 


: Do WN, 
ben ; along à deſcent, from a riſing ground to the 
plain on which it ſtands. Towards the mouth, ap- 

plied to a river. Gonveyed down the rive... 


dough, a phraſe uſed to fignify that a deſign has miſ- 


carried, or has never come to maturity. My cate 


it dengb, but I'll in among the reſt.“ Smax. This 


phraſe ſeems now obſolete. 5 | 
DOU'GHTY, Adj. (from dobty, Sax.) brave, 
noble, illuſtrious, in antient authors. Obſtinately 


| brave; ſtiff; uſed by moderns to convey ſome ludi- 


crous or ironical idea of ſtrength and courage, ; 

DO'UGHY, Adj. (pronounced di- y) not baked; 
not baked enough. Figuratively, ſoft, nut con- 
ars or education in the love of virtue. 


unbaked 


and doughy youth of a nation of his colour.“ 
SHAK, © 23 | 


plunge 
ſuddenly over head in the water. To give a per- 


ſon a box on the ear. Neuterly, to fall ſuddenly 


into the water, „To ſwing i'th” air, or douſe in 
water,” Hudib. | | a 
DO USE, S. a box on the ear, a low and cant word. 
Do WA GER, 8. (donairie, Fr.) a widow who 
has a jointure. A title given to the widows of kings, 
or other nobiliey. Ft eee 2g 
DOQ'WDY, S. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, and 
elowniſſi W man 5 5 
Do WER, DO WRV, S. '(douaire, Fr. des, 
Lat.) the fortune which a woman brings her huſband 
at marriage. That which a widow poſſeſſes as her 
right or jointure. In eaſtern nations, and among 
the antients, the preſents the bridegroom was ac- 
cuſtomed to | make to the bride's father. An en- 
dowment, or gift. Rahn n 


'"DO'WERED, Part. portloned. 
 DO'WLASS, S8. à coarſe kind of linnen. 
DOWN, S. (dun vedert, Belg.) ſoft feathers, 


Figuratively, that which ſoftens or alleviates 
Soft woot' or tender hair. 


wn away by the wind. 


DOWN, S. (dun dene, Sax.) a large open plain 
In the plotal, uſed for a road near the 


nuſual, or uncommon. There are, however, a 
arge cluſter of hills, ity Suſſex, called the South 
D RC TRIS TL eo 
Part. from a higher to a lower ſitua- 


Fg 


DO'WN 


—— — 
* 
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wards the centre. Out of fight, or below the ho- 


rizon, applied to the ſituation of the Sun, Moon, 


Kc. The Moon is down.” SHAK. To boil down, 


ſo as to exhauſt all its ſtrength, or fo as to macerate, 
or boii to pieces. D.ſgrace, or loſs of reputation. 
« A man who has written himſelf down.” Appis. 
Up and down; every where, or without any con- 
finement to place. Let them wander wp and 
down for meat.” Pſal. lix. 15. Uſed with go, to 


- be digeſted, to be eaten freely, or received. Bread 


alone will go down.” Locke. 

Do WN, Interject. to fling a perſon on the 

| or make him fall by means of a blow. To 
emoliſh or deſtroy a building. Down with them 


all.” SHAK. ©* Down with the palace.“ D&yD. 


% Down with bad miniſters.” 


DO'WNFALL, S. ruin, applied to buildings. 
Calamity, diſgrace, or change from a ſtate of dig- 


nity, affluence and power, to one of indigence, 


miſery and diſgrace, 


 DO'WNHAM, an old market-town of Norfolk | 


twenty two miles ſouth of Lynn, Here is a wooden 


bridge over the Ouſe. Two annual fairs are held 


at this place, on April 27, for horſes and toys, and 
November 2, for toys only. Its diſtance from 
Eondon is cighty-ſeven miles to the north, It has 
a market on 33 

DOWNLOO KED, Adj- with the eyes caſt 
or looking towards the ground, the natural ex preſ- 


ſion of ſorrow. . Downleot'd, and with a cuckow. | 


on her fiſt.. DRY. | | 
DO'WNRIGHT, Adv. ftraight down; in a 

ſtraight or perpendicular line. In plain terms, wich- 

out any diflimulation, flattery, -or ceremony, ap- 


plied to language. Completely, without any delay 


or. ſtop, She fell downright into a fit.“ 
DO'WNRIGHT, Adj. plain; open; pro- 
feſſed; without diſguiſe, or diſſimulation. Direcly 
tending to the point; without circumlocution ; 
artleſs, applied to the manner or method of any 
narrative or ſtory, Without ceremony; honeſtly, 
furly. - | | | 
DOWNS! TTING, S. the act of going to reſt, 
alluding to the Eaſtern cuſtom of lying on the 
ound. Reſt, repoſe, or the time of repoſing. 


4 Thou knoweſt my datunſitting and upriſing.” 


al. cxxXix. 2. 
DO'WNWARD, DO'WNWARDS, Adv. 
(duneweard, Sax.) towards the center, or towards 


the ground. From a higher to a lower ſituation. 


In a courſe: of ſucceflion from father to ſon, &c. 


applied to deſcent or. genealopy. 


DO'WNWARD, Adj. moving from a higher to 
a lower. ſituation; declining, bending, or ſloping 
towards the ground. | 

DO'WNY,. Adj. covered with ſoft and ſhort 
feathers, or with a nap. Made of. ſoſt feathers or 


1 ä X 


15 55 FDA Ten 
DO'WN, Adv. on the ground, from a higher tas. Soft, tender, ſoothing, © Shake off this 
to a lower ſituation; tending to the ground or to- fleep.” SHAK. 1 obs nw 1227 ee 2oaas 


is the moſt proper ſpelling. Wien 
 DOXO'LOGY, S. (from dt, Gr. glory, and 
v, Gr. a ſpeech or expreſſion) a ſhort verſe ot 
ſentence including praiſe and thankſgiving to God 
ſuch as ** Glory be to thi Father, and to the Son, and 
to the holy Ghoft.” This was called the greater dexo- 
{gy ; and was (appoſed by ſome to be inſtituted by 
tie catholics of Antioch in the year 350, and by 
others to have been uſed in 341. © es V0 
DO'XY, S. (from decken; Belg.) a ſtrumpet, 
proſtitute, ur one who l. ves and beds with a man, 


„— 


without being married, 8 


ſo DO ZE, V. N. (dwes, Sax.) to flumber ; 
to be half a ſleep. To be in a ſtate of ſleepineſs. 


Actively, to itupify, or make dull, ©  _ 
DOZ'EN, S. (douzaine, Fr.) a collection of 
twelve things or perſons. NENT For x 
DO'ZINESS, S. ſleepineſs, drowſineſs ; a ſtrong 
:nclination or propenſity to ſleep. 1 800 
_ DO'ZY, Adj. inclined to ſleep. 
fleepy; ſluggiſh. 10 =D 
DRA'B, S. (drabbe, Sax.) a common proſtitute ; 
| looſe or unchaſte woman. 5 - 
DRA'CHM, S. (pronounced dram) an ancient 
ſilver coin, worth about 7 d. þ ſterling. The 16:h 
part of an ounce avoirdupoiſe weight. Among apo- 
thecaries, the 8th part of an ounce, weighing either 
three ſcruples or 60 grains. An ancient Jewiſh 
coin, having on one fide an harp, and on the te- 
. verſe a, bunch of grapes, called by the Jews half a 
ſhekel, but by the Greeks a drachm. 18205 
_  DRA*CUNCULUS, S. Lat.) a worm breed- 
ing between the ſkin and the fleſh in hot countiies, 
and reported to grow to the length of ſeveral yards. 
To DRA'G, V. A. (drogan, Sax.) to pull along 
the ground by main force. To draw along con- 
temptuouſly, and as unworthy any notice. To 
pull along with violence. To drag down, to pull 
roughly, and forcibly. Neuterly, to hang ſo low 
as to trail, and grate upon the ground, applied to 
a door, which is hung badly on the hinges, and 
ſweeps upon the. floor with its bottom edge in open- 
ing and ſhutting. | e pans $7 
DRA'G, S. (dreg-net, Sax.) a net which is 


9 


ace 


Drouſy 


Leena 


ä 


* * 


| drawn along the bottom of the water. An inſtru- 


ment with hooks, uſed to catch hold of things 
under water, A kind of a low car, uſed for the 
carriage of timber, furniſhed with à handle, by 
means of which it is drawn by two or more men. 
DRA'G-NET, S. ſee DBR + 5 - 
To DRAG'GLE, V. A. to make dirty by tra- 
ing along the ground. Neuterly, to grow or be- 
come dirty, by drawing along the g-ounds ' 
DRA'GON, S. (Fr. dragon, Ital. dracs, Lat.) 2 
ſerpent, whether real or imaginary, ſuppoſed to be 


furniſhed with wings, and to grow to an * 


5 


— 


* i c * r 
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ſize. fe, Figure, one of a fierce or violent 
— r. In ſcripture, hieroglyphically applied to 
nify the ſerpent or the devil, the tempter and Pro- 
ES enemy of human ha 5 8 5 ä 
DRA'GON*s-BLOOD, S. in pharmacy, a roſin 
ſo named from ſome falſe opinion, as 8 
from the dragon's combating with the elephant, 
is moderately heavy, friable, or brittle, and in 90 
maſs of a duſky red ; bur. when powdered, of a 
bright ſcarlet; it has little ſmelt and is of a reſinous 
and aſtringent taſte. It is produced from. no leſs 
than four vegetables of different parts of the world. 
DRA'GON-FLY, S. in natural hiftory, a bluiſh 
ing inſet with a narrow and long body, ſurniſh- 
« with two' pair of wings, and a fling at the tail, | 
DRA'GONISH, Adj. in'the form or likeneſs of 
a dragon. Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dra- | 
goniſh, 3, Stax. 4 <4 27 - 
DRA'GON-LIKE, Adj. reſembling 
difpoſition;'* Plerys furious: © He 
bite. * SHARK, 
'DRA'GON*%-HEAD;" 8. in botany, a plant; re- 
ſembling a dragon 's-beqd, from whguen he SO de- 


rives its Name; * 


a agen in | 
ights augen- 


DRA“ GON- TREE, 8. in. botany 7. 2 ſpecies of 
the palm*tree; common in the Madeira Mandy, . * 


DRAGO'ON, 8. {dragen, Teut.) a ſoldier who 
ſerves doch on foor and horſeback. 2 

To DRAGO' ON, V. A. to deliver up tothe merey 
of ſoldiers. To compel a a perſon to embrace ot quit 
an opinion by force of arms, 


To DRA*IN, — A. bis 75 Kh water MAS, | 


by gradually 


fluids gradually. To emp 
1 © dry, by, ried 


drawing off what it cofit . 


in ſuch à poſture or poſition as the fluid muſt u l- 


ſarily run out. 


DRAIN, S. a channel out ;h what 1 


2 exhauſted or draw.” witeroeourſe, K 


DRA KE, 8. (drich, Bb een eh 
male of 'f' Jack. 4 mall Nece of | cannon, hom? 
Bat, Lag. 5 Ty or three ſhbts made at them by] 
2 code of tet! CAA be 
DRARE, (Six raten, 1 diſtinguiſhed naval” 
hero, in the glorious Q. Elizbeth, was born 
neat Taviſtock, in Besant in the year! 1545. 
He rende 7 55 name immortal, and increaſed the 
fepbtali8 bf England at ſea, by” the moſt x ious 
ſucceſs in Fe expeditions' "againſt the 'Spaniards,. 
taking rich fllips, plundering dad burning Spaniſh, |: 
towns in America; and dy being the fu ſt commander 
in chief, and the firſt En gliſhman that ſailed round 
ide world: ſor which he dess khighted at Deptford 
by queen Elizabeth, on board his: own ſhip, April 4, 
1581, which was preſerved as à monument of, bis. 
os and, upon its-decay, a chair was made of its 
anks, and pteſented to the univerſity, of, Oxford, 
Wee it is ftiff preſerved. Aſter receiving the above. 
| honour, Sir Francis, in 1585, ſalled' again to the 


25 


POS. 


Weſt Indies, and took the cities of St, Jago, * 
Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Auguſtin. In 1 

be proceeded to Liſbon, with a fete of thirt) A 
and having received intelligence of a large taſ 
ſembled in the bay of Cadiz, which was to have: 


ſhippin 85 and then having intelligence of a large 
carrack at Tercera from the Eaſt Indies, he 
ſalled kicker ad though his men were in great 
want of proviſions, by fair words and Jarge promiſes. 
he prevailed on them to endure theſe hart 


| miral,' under the lord Hawar high, admiral, when 


Kas, Kh de gain to diftreſs the Spaniards i in 
br Weſt Indies ut this expedition proved unfor- 
tunate; and yo worthy and brave admiral died, o on 


the of $t ua 75 95:6, * oy return. 
84 A0 'S "4 75 6 My. 95 27 Las) the 


| 


cit part of aud applie o 7 u- 


rativel wm a ſmall quantity. juige- 
ment,“ Darp., Pick; 1 of line or 


rituous faber, as is uſually drunk at once. Spiri- 
taous A b. From the ſtrong fate of an if 


Wy to 5 DRAM io) li 
DRAMA, 8. 1 
poem Aa fed. for the' 


is repreſen 1 * The de 


uors, 


r.) in poetry, a piece or 
2 in which ſome ion 


oſtentation by Frenck e 7 11 05 who notwithſtapdin 

can have no other boaſt of, ſupetiority, but their fer- 
vility to rules; the Cote ſtrokes which' the magic 
hand of a Shakeſpeare has ſnatebed beyond any of 


-plays of human nature, muſt notwithſtanding. all 
their out-cries claim their aſtoniſhment; to enter 


ſingle author, would -zequire too much room ; but 
jthe. curious-may meet with e ſatisfaction in 


ſchg 17 works of our own wri 
DRAMATIC, DRAMA” ICAL, Adj. repte- 
| ſented by action, or on the ſtage, 
- DRAMA'TICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 
poem acted OE the ſtage; Repreſentatively. 


jos DR AMA 7.5 authot or eompoſer of a. 
dre ry 'piece, of poem, acted on the ſtage... .- 
5 the preter of inks. | = 


DRAPER, 'F one WhO ſells either nnen or 
ſleeellen cloth. 
| DRA“ Rx, 1 the trade or art of making KY . 
Cloth made Leicher of linen or woollen, Served 


hehe lord with drapery ware.” Hiſt. of J. Bull. In 
6 G * 


made a part of the Spaniſh armada, he entered that 
port; burnt there upwards of ten thouſand ton of 


for a 
few days ; ; within this ſpace the Eaſt India 1 Bio ar- 
; rived,; which he took and carried home in triumph. 
[Ig '1 588, Sir Francis Drake 5. appointed, vice - ad- 


1 made prize of a |, alle n and 11 15 reat 
ſhare in be 4 725 the Spanih Ar art, 
i (be oh as at len th joined, ai N Sir Joha- | 


ce th N. . ib e accuſtor one's 


ejency of the En Iſh in 
Ibis 1 of compofition 18 diſplayed with great 


:their favourite authors, and the knowledge he diſ- 


into a minute criticiſm. on the excellencies of this 
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catriages. Oxen for all ſorts of draught.” TEM. 


% The Hertfordſhire wheel-ploygh is the beſt, and 


| drawn, dragan, Sax.) to pull along upon the proved, 


: ſeats,” Jam. ii. 6. | To pu 1 up or ralſe from A d 
place, To attract, to raw towards itſelf, To draw | 


cery. In cookery, to diſembowel, to take out the 


1«%ͤ„ =. 
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dined 


103. 


TITS — 


— — 


In painting and. ſcu'ptute, the repreſentation of the 


garments or clothing of any figure. . 
DRA'STIC, Adj. ( Tporrreasy Gr.) powerful, vigo- 
rous, e In medicine, a remedy which 
Works ſoon, or with ſpeed. | „ 
DRA! VE, preter of drive. „„ 
DRA! UG, S. (pronounced draF) refuſe; ſwill; 
a ſcum of a pot; pot liquor, or the liquor given to 
hogs. Still ſwine eat all the draugb. SHAK, _ 
DRA/UGHT, S. (draght, Belg.) the act of 
drinking. A quantity of kquor drank at once. 


Liquor drank for pleaſure; that which is fit for a | 


perſon to drink. The action of moving or dragging. 
The quality of being drawn or moved by pulling. | 


of the 'eaſieſt draught.” The repreſentation of a 
perſon or thing by painting a ſketch, or plan of ſome 


building or picture. A picture. In fiſhing, the | 
att of catching fiſh by a drag-net. The act of draw-. 


ing or ſhooting a bow. In war, forces drawn off 
from the main army. A fink or drain,, © Is caſt 
into the Araugbt.“ Mat. xv. 17. The depth which 


a veſſel ſinks into the water. In commerce, a bill | 


drawn, by « ne perſon dn another for money. In the 
plural, a game played on a chequered table With round 
pieces of box and ebony). 1 
To DRA! W, V. A. (preter, drew; particip. pall. 
from one place to another. Uſed with before, to 
drag, or ſorce. Draw you before the judgment 


breath,'to breathe, or inhale, applied to air. To take 
from. a Caſk or veſſel. To drain or empty, applied 


to gow, 7.2 pull out of the ſcabbard, to unſneath. 


To take bread out of an oven. To draw the. cur- 


tains, to open, or ſeparate them from each other. 2 


lengthen · or protract, applied to literary compoſitions. 
In painting, to repreſent the likeneſs of any perſon. 
or thing, either by a pencil, pen, or colours. To im- 
ply, infer, ot introduce a conſequente, To com- 
poſe, to form in writing. To draw a bill in chan- 


uts of poultry, * To pull towards one, applied to 
the management of a horſe. To entice, to ſeduce, 
to inveigle, to prevail on by fondneſs. Te draw of, 
to extract hy diſtillation... To draw from, to extort 
or force; to deduce as a confequence or inference ;. 
to derive, or. borrow from, as a cauſe or inventor ; 
to remove a thing from the place in which it is laid or 


ſituated. ' To expoſe, joined to hatred or envy. |. 


« This would draw on him the hatred of all good. 
men.” In commerce, to addreſs a bill for a ſum of 
money to a perſon. To draw over, to perſuade a 
perſon to revolt, or change his ſentiments or party. 
To raiſe, extract by meaus of fire, applied to diſtil- 
lation, In military affairs; to detach or ſeparate 


make a ſore run, or diſcharge matter. 


. 


in battle array, Joined, to wp, to form in writing, 
to compoſe, To contract or ſhrink, ** Draw into 
leſs room.” Bac. Joined tc an adverb or adjective, 
implying approach, to advance or move towards. 
« We draw near to London,” To take a card out 
of a pack, or a lot from a number of others. To. 
| . To draw. 
back, to retreat or retire ; to retract a deſign, or de- 
cline ennie oh oe id a be ee. 
DRA! W, S. the act of drawing; che lot or chance 
taken or dran. TIS Eo $2. - 
DRA'WBACK, S. money paid back or abated 
for ready payment. Figuratively, a deduction, or 
diminution of the value or qualities of a thing. In. 
commerce, certain duties either of the cuſtoms or 
exciſe, allowed upon the exportation of ſome of our 
'own manufactures, or on certain foreign merchaa- 
dizes that have paid a duty on importation. 
DRAW BRIDGE, S. a bridge moving on hinges, 
and by means of chains, lifted up or let down at 
pleafure, in order to preſerve or deſtroy the com- 
"munication between two places, or a. country and 
eee e e e e 
DRA WER, S. applied to perſons, one em- 
ployed in fetching water from, a well or cock. In 
public houſes, one who draws liquors from caſks, . 


One who forms the reſemblance of a 2 on paper 


or canvas, with a pen, pencil, or bru Applied to 


things, that which has the power of attracting to- 
;wards itſelf, In ſurgery, that which diſcharges bu- 

.mours. A box whic les in a grove or caſe. One 
who writes or draws a bill of | HANS: upon his 
(correſpondent. In the plural, drawers, that part of 
dreſs which covers the thighs and poſteriors, gene- 
rally made of linen, and made to fit very cloſe. © 
DRA'WING, S. the act of taking or forming 
the likeneſs of a thing or perſon with a.pen. or 
pencil. A picture drawn or formed wich a pen or 


- 


pencil. N 5 


|: DRA'WING-ROOM, S. a room to- which | 


company retire after an entertainment. A room 
ſet apart for the reception of company at court. 
Figuratively, the perſons or company aſſembled in 
a dratwing- rom. "Sp. 


DRA WN, participle paſſ. from DRAW. 
DRA! W- WELL, S. a well out of which water 
is raiſed by means of a bucket and rope. 
To DRA' WL, V. N. to pronounce one's, words 
with a flow diſagreeable whine. * 
1 DRA'T, DRA'Y-CART, S. (drag) a low un- 
covered cart, uſed by brewers to convey their beer. 

X DRA'Y-MAN, 8. one who drives a dray. _ 

DRANY TON, S. a market-town of Shropſhire, . 
with a market on Wedneſday, It is ſeated on the 


p 5 5, 


from the main body; to prepare for action; to range 
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DRA'ZEL, S. Crest, Fr.) a low, mean, worth- 
leſs, or deſpicable. perſon. The draze/s, — for 
evet may become his vaſſals.“ Hudib. . © | 
D READ, S. (from dræd, Sax.) terror 
or dangerous object. Awful, or venerable, in the 


higheſt degtee. . TEL 
To DRE'AD, V. N. to fear to an exceſſive de- 


ree. | 23-44 4 16 tpi ane 554 ESEY ; 
l aan UL, Adj. cauſing exceſſive fear. 
Friahtful. - Eg i 5 ap 
DRE'ADFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe fear or terror. | 
DRE'ADFULNESS,. S. 
cauſes exceſſive fear or terror. 
DRE'ADLESS, Adj. void of fear. Undaunted. 
DRE'ADLESSNESS, S.. a, diſpoſition of mind 
void of fear. Intrepidity, undauntedneſs. 
DRE'AM, S. (droom, Belg ) the images which 
appear to the mind during fleep. Figuratively, a 
chimera, a groundleſs fancy, or conceit, which has 
no exiſtence but in the imagination. | 8 


To DREAM, V. N. to have ideas in the mind, 


while the outward ſenſes are ſtopped during ſleep, 
which are neither ſuggeſted by any external object or 
known occaſion, nor are under the rule of the under- 
ſtanding. To think, to imagine, to fancy without 
reaſons. AQtively, to perceive during fleep. | 

_ DRE'AMER, ne who perceives things du- 
ring ſleep, without the ſuggeſtion of external objects. 
A perſon fond of conceits. A fanciful, man; 
man who entertains wild imaginations ,, | __ 
 DRE'AR, Adj. (dreorling, Sax.) affecting with 


a 
J 4 7 


Mournful. | 


» 


ſorrow or melancholy, 8 77 
 DRE'ARY, Adj. full of ſorrow or mournful, ap- 


dj. 
plied to perſons. „ ee diſmal, or affecting with 
melancholy, applied to places. | 
DRE'DGE, S. a thick ſtrong net, faſtened, to 
three ſpills of iron, and drawn af a boat's ſtern, ga- 
thering whatever it meets 3 bottom of the 
water, generally uſed for catching oyſters, and is a 
ſpecies of a d -. ot nent} 
To DRE'DGE, V. A. to fiſh with a dredge. 
In cookery, to ſtrew flour over meat while roaſting. 
DRE'DGER, 8. one who fiſhes a dredge. A 
box with ſmall holes at the top uſed for, ſtrewing 
flour on meat when roaſting. 3 
DREGG'INESS, S. fu or, 
Foulneſs; applied to liquor abounding with à ropy 
ſubltance, or ſedim enn. 
DREG'GISH, Adj. abounding with lees or 


'ſediment, 


or fear, 
the ſenſation occaſioned by the ſight of ſome terrible 


| that quality which | 


llneſs. of lees or dreggs. | 


' 


on 2 perſon's cloaths. A broad and 


' _DRE'SS, S. that which a perſon wears 
his body from the inclemency of the weather. 


for the ſpit, . pot, or table, One employed in keep- 
ing a garden or plantation in, order. A ga 
«© The dreſſer of his vi 


E Fo DRE'IN, V. A. ſee Drain; .** I can drin 
her of them all,” Cons. p33 
To DRE'NCH, V. A. (arencas, Sax.) to foak 
or bathe, to plunge all over in ſome liquor. To 
waſh. To ſteep, To moiſten, or make very wet. 
To adminiſter phyſic by violence, . * 5 
DRE'NCH,. S, a draught, or ſwill, uſed by 
way of contempt. A potion or drink prepared of 
ſeveral phyſical ingredients for a ſick horſe. Phy- 
ſic, which muſt be given by force. Their 
counſels are more like a drench that muſt be poured. 
down.” King CHARLES, A channel of water. 
DRE'NCHER, S8. one who. dips, ſteeps, or 
—_ any thing. One who adminiſters phyſic by 
orce. 
DRESDEN, S. a large city, the metropolis of 
the marquiſate of Miſnia, and of all Saxony, in 


Germany. Its name is ſuppoſed to be from three 


lakes in the neighbourhood called Dreyan- Seen. 
This is one of the fineſt cities in that empire, It 
has been ſo fortified at different times, that it is 
now a ſtrong place. Its baſtions are faced with 
ſtone, and in fome places jt has a double ditch. The 
houſes: are of ſtone and high, with broad, well paved, 
neat ſtreets, and well lighted at night. Its princi- - 
pal church, which was a cathedraß ie a very fine 
building. Here are latge ſquares, and over the 
river, which diyides Dreſden into two parts, the 
Old and New town. It is a ſtately ſtone bridge of 
ſeventeen arches, This was the only place which 
Charles XII. of Sweden could not reduce, when 


| he had laid all the reſt of Saxony under contri- 


* 


* 


bution. = ep} Fay ITE" eee. Irs 
To DRE'SS, V. A, (dreffer,, Fr.) to put on 
cloaths. To adorn, deck, or ſet out with cloaths. 
Figuratively, to clothe, or repreſent. in a favourable 
light, In ſurgery, to apply a plaiſter or other re- 
.medy to a wound. To curry or rub, applied to 
'horſes. : To keep free from weeds, to adjuſt, or 
keep regular, applied to gardening. To trim, ap- 
'plied to lamps. To prepare victuals fit for eating, 
applied to cookery, | To curl, comb out, or other- 
wiſe adorn hair or perukes, we wt 


— 


to cover 


Cloaths, or ſplendid attire. The: ſkill in adjuſting, 
or taſte in chooſing and wearing cloats. 
DRE'SSER, S. one who is 2 2 in putting 

8 ong kind of a 
table or ſhelf in a kitchen, uſed to prepare victuals 


Su» i 


neyard,” Duke, 


| L 1 
DREG/GY, Adj. muddy, foul, full of ſediment, 
applied. to liquors,  * ©. 1, „ 


_ DREG'S, S. (it has no 


* 


1 133473 * £21 $3085 
ſingular, from-dre/en, 


Sax.) the bottom, lees or foul part of any liquor. | 


| 


| DRE'SSING, 8. 


IN in ſurgery,” the plaiſt er, or 
other remedy, applied to a ſore. $4626 


© DRUBBLE, V. N. (by ſucceſſive alteration from. 


Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, or worthleſs part | drip, of dripan, Sax.) to fall in drops. To let the 


of any thing. The droſs 
people. “ The dregs of the people,” 


1 


or meaneſt part of /a | ſpittle fall from one's mouth; to ſlaver like an in- 


fant. or ideot. Actively, to throw down, or 


| ſcatter 


e PPP! CA AA GDP". BUR CAAIS <*her able 
7 b p 9 * 2 ” * , * n 4 * ? 


9 


to meat or ſolid ſood. Any particular kind of li- 


F 


—— l é— — 


hk. ered lr adeteaand * 
_ 


— 
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ſcatter in dtops. Dribble it all the way up ſtairs,” 
SWIFT. . . 3 
DRVBLET, S. a ſmall ſum of money. 
DRUVER, S. in medicine, that which has the 
quality of abſorbing or deſtroying moiſture. " 
DRIFT, S. the force which impells or drives a 
perſon, or thing. A raft, or any thing driven at 
random, or in a body. A ſtratum, layer, or cover- 
ing of any matter blown together by the wind. A 


ſnow drift, i. e. a deep body of ſlow. The ten- 


dency, or particular deſign. of an action. The 
fcope. or tenor of a diſcourſe, | 

To DRI “FT, V. A. to drive, or force along. 
To throw together on heaps. To amaſls, 

To DRV'LL, V. A. (adrillen, Belg.) to make a 
hole. with an auger, gimlet, or arif. To bore. 
Figuratively, to draw ſtep by ſtep, uſed with on. 
« To drill him on from one lewdnefs to another,” 
To range in battle array. „The foes appeared 
drawn up and drilÞd.” Hudib. To drain, or make 
its paſſage through ſmall holes or interſtices. Prill 
through the ſandy ſtratum every way, —the waters 
with the ſandy ſtratum riſe.? Fromesn, 

DR LL, S. an inftrument uſed to bore holes in 
wood, iron, or braſs; it is preſſed by the breaſt 
againſt the thing bored, and turned round with a 
bow and cat - gut ſtring. An ape or baboon. A 
changeling and a drill.” LockR. A ſmall dripping 
ſtream. Springs through the pleaſant meadows 
pour their drill. Sans. =, e 

To DRINK, V. N. (preter drinb, or drunk, par- 
tieip. paſſive, drunk or? drunken, from drigglan) 
to ſwallow liquors. Figuratively, to ſwallow an im- 
moderate quantity of liquors. To drink to, to ſalute 
in drinking; to wiſh well to in deinking, Actively, 
to ſwallow liquors. Figuratively, to ſuck up or ab- 
ſorb. | 1 on 5 

DRINK, 


1252 


8. liquor to be ſwallowed, oppoſed 


BRI N ABLE, Adj. that which may be drank. 
DRYNKER, S. one who is fond of ſwallowing 
large quantities of intoxicating liquors; 


To DRIP, V. N. (drippen, Belg.) to fall in |: 


drops. To let fall in drops, applied to the fat which 


falls from meat, while roaſting. Actively, to let 


fall in drops. To drop fat in roaſting. 
DRUVP, S. chat which falls in drops. 
DRI PPING, S. the fat which drops from 
while roaſting, called likewiſe kitchen ſtuff. 
To DRIVE, V. A. (preter. drove, formerly 


drave; particip. pail. driven, Belg.) to make a thing 


29 


meat 


* 


D RI'ZZLVY, Adj. defcending in | 
drops; deſcending in a miſt. Reſembling a miſt, 
or moiſt vapour. Ps 1 


out, to expel or force from a place. Neuterly, to 
go as forced by ſome external agent. To ruſh with 
violence. To conduct a carriage. To drive at, to 
intend, to mean, to endeavour to accomplith, to have 
a tendency to; proceeded by let, to aim or ftrike at 
with fury. Four rogues in buckram ler drive at 
me.” SHAK, F 
To DRUVEL, V. N. to let the ſpittle fall out 
of one's mouth, like an infant or an ideot. 

DRIVE, S. flaver, ſpittle or moiſtute dropt 
from the mouth. ; „ 

DRIV'/ELLER, S. a fool or ideot, fo called from 
their letting their ſlaver drop from their mouths.” 

DRI“VELLING, Particip. doting; weak in the 

underſtanding, fooliſh. ©** This drivelling love is 
like a great natural.” SHAK,  _. | 

DRIVER, S. the perſon or thing which com- 
municates motion by force. One who. guides and 
conveys beafts from one place ta another. One 
who manages and guides the cattle which draw any 
carriage. | 


To DRI'ZZLE, v. A. (driſelen, Teut.) to ſhed. 


| in fmall drops or a wet miſt, like dew. Neuterly, 


to let fall in ſmall, flow drops. 8 HRP 
in ſmall, flow 


DROITWICH, 8. a corparate bailiwic and 
borqugh of Worceſterſhire, famous before the con- 


| queſt for its falt works, the ſalt of which is white, 
and made only from the ſummer ta the winter ſolſ- 


tice, and not all the year, left they overſtock the 


market; the annual revenue to the crown is com- 
puted to be very conſiderable. 


It ſtands on the 


river Salwarp, which river and the Stour, have been 


made navigable by act of parliament, Here are 
four churches ; and ir fends two members. to par- 


liament. Its weekly market is held on Friday; the 
annual fairs are on Good Friday, October 28, and 
December 21, all for linen cloth and hats. It lies 
1 . ETC IS 
ÞROTLE, Adj. (drole, Fr.) comical; exciting 
aughter.” 1 „ bee e 
OLE, S. C droler, Fr.) one whoſe buſineſs and 
employ is to raiſe mirth by antic geſtures, or comical 
jeſts. A merry- andtew,  buffoon, or jack- pudding. 
A comical farce, compoſed to excite laughter. 
To BRO LEE, V. N. to jeſt, or play the buf- 
foon. « Macs 1055 71 5 2 * o 
DROQ'LLERY.,. S. jeſts, ridicule, or an endea- 
vour to make a thing the object of mirth, ridicule, 
or laughter. „ 


or perſon move by violence. To force along by 
ſome violent impulſe or preſſure. To ſend to any 
place by force. To force, or break by force, 
Joined to aſunder. To convey animals, or make 
them walk from one place to another. To force 
or compel. To enforce or puſh home a proof or ar- 


* 


* 


' - DRO'MEDARY, S. (drimedaire,'Fr. dromedars, 
Ital.) in natural , hiſtory, a ſort. of camel ſaid to 
travet roo miles in a day. It is ſmaller, flenderer 
land nimbler than the common camel, having either 
one or two hairy excreſcencies on its back, and is ca- 
pable of great fatigue, Its bair is ſoft and ſhort; 


it has no fangs or foreteeth, nor horn on its feet, 
| which 


— — 
kj L = = 
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which are covered: with a fleſhy ſkin; it. is about | DRO/PSIED, Part. affected with a dropſy. 
ſeven feet and a half high from the ground to the | DRO'PS V, S. (anciently wrote hydropi/y,. whence 
top of its head, In other reſpects it reſembles the | dropify, from bydropifie, Fr. hydrops, Lat.) in phyſic, 

Camel. It. is a native of Aſia, and more uſed for |. a preternatural collection or extravaſation of aqueous 


riding on, than for carrying heavy loads. | ſerum or water in any part of the body, which 
DRO'NE, S. the male bee, which hatches the | greatly diſtends the veſſels, is attended with a weak- 

young, makes no honey, has no ſting, and is driven | neſs of digeſtion, and a continual thirſt, 4 

from the hive, when the hatching time is over. Fi- DRO'SS, S. the waſte, ſcum, ſediment, or. groſs + 


guratively, an inactive, uſeleſs or ſluggiſh perſon, | parts of any metal. The cruſt or ruſt of a metal. 

In muſic, the deep holding key note of a bag- | Figuratively the refuſe, or moſt worthleſs parts of 

pipe. any thing. | 5 1133 
To DRO NE, V. N. to live an inactive uſeleſs DRO'SSINESS, S. the. impurity of metals. 


and dull life, like that of a drone. A long reſ- | Foulneſs ; ruſt, ; | 
tive race. of droning kings.” DrvD. Ly DRO'/SSY, Adj. full .of impurities, foulneſs, | 

DRO'NISH, Adj. like a drone, uſeleſs, fluggiſh | or impure particles, Figuratively, as worthlels as . 
and inactive. | drab. -;- : | ; - 

To DROOY'P, V. A. (d, Belg.) to languiſh DRO'VE, S; a number of cattle under the 
with ſorrow, To hang down the head with ſorrow, | guidance of one or more perſons. Any collection 
Figuratively, to grow faint, weak, or. diſpirited. | of animals. Figuratiyely, a great croud. or multi- 
To fink; to lean downwards. To decline, beau- | tude. | | 10 
tifully applied by Milton. Till day drops. DRO'VER, S. one who fats oxen or ſheep for - 
Par. Lot. Os wm | ſale, and conducts or drives them to market. 

DRO'P, S. (di oppa, Sax.) a ſmall portion or DROU'GHT, S. (drooghte, Belg.) applied to 
particle of water, or other fluid, in a ſpherical form, | the weather, Dry weather, want of rain. Thirſt - 
The roundneſs of a drop of any fluid is by Sir Iſaae | or great want or deſire of drink. . 

Newton attributed to the greater attraction between ' DROQU/GHTINESS, S. the ſtate of a fluid or 

the primary particles of the. drop, than that be- | ſoil which wants rain. The ſtate of a perſon af- 

tween the particles of the drop and thoſe of the | fees with thirſt, or in want of drink. 
circumambient air. As much liquor as falls at once, DROU'GHTY, Adj. wanting rain, parched - 
when there is not a continued ſtream. A diamond | with heat. Thirſty or wanting drink. | 
hanging looſe from the ear, ſo called from its re- | TOO DRQ'WN, V. A. to plunge and ſuffocate - 
ſembling the form of a drop of any fluid in its de- under water, To plunge or overwhelm in water. 
ſcent. Drops, in the plural, in architecture, are | To overflow, or cover with water. Figuratively, 
ornaments in the Doric entablature, repreſent- | to immerge, plunge in, or overwhelm with any 
ing drops, or little bells, immediately under the | thing. Io die, or be ſuffocated under the water, 
triglyphos. In phyſic, any ſpirituous medicine to To DROW'SE, V. A. (drooſen, Belg.) to make 
be taken in drops. LED heavy with, or ſtrongly inclined to ſleedßp. My 
To DROP, V. A. (droppgn, Sax.) to pour in | drowſed ſenies. SHak.. Neuterly, to become heavy 
ſmall round particles. To let fall, to let go, to let | with ſleep, to lumber, To look heavy, oppoſed to- 

a thing fall from the hand; to utter lightly, or | chearful. | 

without caution ; „ He let drop a hint that his cir- | | DROW'SINESS, S. a ſtrong. propenſity and in- 

cumſtances were bad.” To inſert or introduce by | clination to fleep. Figuratively, ſlothfulneſs, or 
way of digreſſion, To drop in, to. viſit or call at a | inactivity. 

perion's houſe - caſually, or without ſetting out with | DROW'SY, Adj. ſtrongly inclined to ſleep, 

that deſign. To intermit, ceaſe, or .decline.. To | Heavy with fleep Figuratively,, cauſing fleep. . 

quit a perſon's ſervice, to decline or refuſe foliow- | Dull or ſtupid. His drowyy reaſoning,” ATTERB.: 

ing or aſſociating with. Neuterly, to fall in ſepa- | To DRU'B, V. A. (druber, Dan.) to beat 
rate particles of a roundiſh form. To let drops fall, J ſoundly with a ſtick. To threſh, thump, or cudgel. 
to conſume in drops, to fall or come from a higher | A ward of contempt. ** I ſhauld have been drubbed.” 

to a lower ſituation. To fall without violence. Lock. | 

To fall ſuddenly, to die. To let drop, to paſs over DRU'B, S. athump, knock, or blow. A ſound 

without mentioning ; to bury in oblivion or filence. | beating with a ſtick, | 

| DROP'PING, S. any liquor which has fallen in | To DRU“ DGE, V. A. (drecan, Sax.) to work 
drops, lIllhhard at mean and ſegvile. employments. To flave. 
DROP'LET, S. a ſmalt drops. © Thoſe drep/ets | DRU DGE, S. one employed in mean, hard, 
which — forming good-nature fall.” SHAK, Not | and fatiguing labour, A meer ſlave. | | 
in uſe, _ ons WL 8 | DRU'DGER, S. a mean labourer.. A box with 

DRO/P-STONE,-S. a ſpar formed into the ſhape | holes on the top, fiom whence flour is caſt or 
of a drop, 5 „ ſcattered upon meat while roaſting. See DAEDOER. 
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DRUD'GERY, S. 
and fetiguing labour. 
DRU'DGING-BOX, S. fee DREDGER². 


* 3 2 — 
— 


DRU'DGINGLY, Adj. in a laborious, fatigy- 


ing, and toilſome manner. 

DRUG, S. (rogue, Fr.) an ingredient uſed 
in phyſic or dying. Figuratively, any thing of 
Q {ma}! or of no value: this ſenſe may probably 
be owing to a corruption of dreg, 7 


To DRUG, V. A. to mix with phyſical ingre- 


dients. 


To taint with ſomething diſagreeable. 
DRU'GGET, S. in commerce, a ſort of thin 
Nuff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes half wool, 
Half thread, and ſometimes corded, but uſually 
plain, and woven on a worſted chain, | 


DRU'GGIST, S. (drooghiſt, Bclg.) one who 


_ Tells phyſical ingredients or medicines, differing from 


an apothecary, becauſe ſelling by wholeſale z not 


© preſcribing for diſorders or viſting patients, or not 


waking up phyſicians receipts ; though it muſt be con- 
Teſfed that the trade have at preſent incroached on all 
theſe branches, and excepting the viſiting of patients, 
taken away all diſtinction between the two profeſſions. 

DRU/4D, S. (drud, Brit.) the prieſts and miniſ- 
ters of religion amongſt the Britons, Celtic Gauls, 
and-Germans. They were in Britain the firſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed order in the iſland, choſen out of 


the beſt families, and the honours of their birth, added 


to thoſe of their funRion, procured them the higheſt 
veneration, They were verſed in aſtronomy, geome- 
try, natural philoſophy, politics and geography; had 
the adminiſtration of 


cauſes, whether eceleſiaſtical or civil. 
determination was no appeal, and whoever refuſed to 
acquieſce in their deciſions, was reckoned impious, 
and excommunicated. They were generally govern- 
ed by a ſingle perſon called an Arch-druid, who pre- 
fided-in all their aſſemblies, Once a year they uſed 
to retire or aſſemble in a wood in the center of 
the iſland, at which they uſed to receive applications 
from all parts, and hear cauſes, Their peculiar 
Opinions, are not well aſcertained by writers, though 


it is agreed by all, that they held the immortality | 


of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration ; that nothing 
could appeaſe the gods more powerfully than human 
facrifices, and that there-was one ſupreme Deity who 
preſided over_all others, named Teuth, whence we 
may eaſily trace the Welch Nuw, or the French 
Dieu God, whence they ſeem more probably de- 


rived than from Deus, Lat. as ſuppoſed by ſome ety- 
mologiſts. 


The Druids committed none of their 
principles to writing, but tranſmitted them to poſ- 
terity by oral tradition; for which purpoſe they were 


reduced to verſe, and were learnt by their diſciples. 


The great veneration in which this ſc& of men are 


held by the ancients, and the many attempts made 


by learned critics to trace their origin, and diſcover 
-=_ principles, muſt ſet them in an advantageous 
ight, - | | ; 


low, mean, ſervile, hard 


. all ſacred things, were the | 
interpreters of the gods, and ſupreme judges in all 
From their 


DRUM, S. (drumme, Erſc) a warlike inſtrument 
made of thin pieces of oak, bent in a cylindrical 
form, covered at each end with vellum, or parch. 
ment, which ſtretches by means of braces running 


from one extremity to the other; and made to found 


by beating oneof the ends with ſticks generally made 
of braſil wood. Kettle-drum, is that whoſe body is 
made of braſs or copper in the form of a kettle, and 
covered at top with parchment like the common ane, 


The drum of the ear is a (mall membrane in the in- 


ner part of that organ, which is ſo ſtretched as to 
convey the ſenſation of ſound, by the vibration 
which ſounding bodies cauſe upon it. FT. 
To DRUM, V. N. to beat a march, &c. on a 
drum with a ſtick. To beat or vibrate, applied to 
the motion of the heart. TI LO 
DRU/MFISH,'S, in natural hiſtory, a round fiſh, 
which comes from Virginia. | | 
 DRU'M-MAJOR, S. the chief drummer of 2 
regiment, - - 28 | 
DRU'MMER, S. one who beats a drum, | 
DRUNK, Adj. intoxicated, or deprived of the 
uſe of the underſtanding by immoderate drinking. 
Figuratively, ſoak'd, beautifully applied to inanimate 
things. I will make mine arrows drunk with 
blood.“ Deut. xxix. 6. | jt 1 3 
DRUNK ARD, S. one given to exceſſive uſe of 
ſtrong liquors. 55 
DRU NKEN, Part. intoxicated with liquor. 
Given to habitual drunkenneſs. Frequently intoxi- 
cated with liquor. . e 
DRU'/NKENLY, Adv. after the manner of one 
intoxicated with ſtrong liquors, e brag 
DRU'NKENNESS, S. in medicine, a preterna-, 
tural compreflion of the brain, and a diſcompoſure 
of its fibres, occaſioned by the fumes or ſpirituous. 
parts of liquors, whereby perſons imagine every 
thing turns round; they cannot diſcern things well 
at a diſtance, and thoſe things which are at a diſtance 
they either ſee out of their place, or double. To 
this muſt be added, an entire lofs of underſtanding, 
a voice faultering and ſcarce articulate z an incapa-, 
city to walk, and all the ſigns of a temporary mad- 
neſs. Habitual or frequent intoxication from an 
immoderate uſe of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors, Fi- 
guratively, any intoxication, or diſorder of the mind. 
DRV, Adj. (drige, Sax.) hard or without wet 
or moiſture. Without rain, applied to the ſeaſons. 
Thirſty, or a thirſt for want of drink; figuratively, 
thirſting, or immoderately deſirous of, applied to the 
affections. “ So dry he was for ſway.” SHAKESP. 
Jejune, barren, plain, void of ornament, or any em- 
belliſhment to make it pleaſe; applied to ſtile or li- 
terary productions. | 25 
To DR', V. A. to free from, or exhale moiſture 
or wet. To dry up. To wipe away moiſture. To 
drain, or drink up. Drydan immeaſurable bowl, 


Neuterly, to grow free from, or be drained of moiſ- 
ture, CESS | 


DRYDEN, 


DRY 


— D U B 
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' DRYDEN, (Jonx) one of the, greateſt! Engliſh 
- poets of the ſeventeenth century, was the jon of 

Eraſmus Dryden, third fon: of Sit Eraſmus Dryden, 
bart, He was born at Oldwincle, in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, on the gth day of Auguſt, 1631; educated at 
Weſtminſter ſchool under Dr: Buſby ;. and was from 
thence, in 1650, elected a ſcholar of Trinity college 
in Cambridge, During his ſtay at ſchool, he tranſ- 
lated the Third Satire of: Perſius, for a T hurſday- 
night's exerciſs.. In 1658, he publiſhed his Heroic 
Stanzas, on the late lord Protector; and in 1660, 
a Poem on the Reſtoration of king Charles II. The 
ſame year he publiſhed his Poem to the king on his 
coronation, In 1662, he addreſſed a poem to the lord 
chancellor Hyde; and the ſame year publiſhed a ſatire . 
on the Dutch. His next piece was his. Annis Mirabilis. 
la 1668, Mr. Dryden, upon the death of Sir Wm. 
Davenant, was made poet laureat, and hiſtoriogra- 
pher to Charles II. and the ſame year publiſhed his 
Eſſay on Dramatic Poeſy. His firſt play, entitled | 
The Wild Gallant, appeared in 1669, and was fol- 
lowed in the ſpace of twenty-five years, by twenty-: | 
ſix others, which have deen fince publiſhed in fix 
volumes, duodecimo. In 1679, was: publiſhed. an 
Eſſay on Satire, written: jointly, by Mr. Dryden, and 
the earl of Mulgrave, This piece, which was firſt 
handed about in manuſcript, contained reflections 
on the ducheſs of : Portſmouth, and the earl. of Ro- 


cheſter ; they, it is ſaid, ſuſpecting Mr. Dryden to- |, plied to opinions.  .. 05 las 
wh g DU/BIOUSLY,. Adv. in ſuch a manner as will. 


- 
[ 
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be the author, hired three men, who took their op- 


in a cold, or indifferent manner, with great r:ſe:ve, 


applied to, treatment or behaviour., Without any 
embelliſhment, applied to ſtyle, as a fault, | 

DRY'NESS, S. want of maiſture. Want of 
rain, Want of juice, Figuratively, want of em- 
belliſhment, applied to ſtyle, or ſet diſcourſes, Want 
of ardour, zeal, or fervour in devotion. 


DRY'-NURSE, S. one who brings up a child 


without ſuckin 


To DRY'-NURSE, v. A. to bring up an in- 


fant without ſucking. 


DAL, S. (dualis, Lat.) expreſſing or including 
only two. In the Hebrew, or Greek language, a 
variation of a noun which only ſignifies uwe; a 
diſtinction, which the modern languages ſeem de- 


| ficient in. | | | 
To DUB, V. A. (riddara, Iſl.) to create or 


make a man a knight, 'To confer any title, or 

dignity. | 

DUB, S. a blow or knock. With Lydian or 

with Phrygian dybs,” HUp is. 
DUBIO'S TY. s. ..(plural dubig/itzes) a thing 


which is doubtful, “ Men often ſwallow falſities 


in uſe. | . 

DU'BIOUS, Adj. (dubius, Lat.) not ſettled in an 
opinion, applied to perſons ; not fully proved, or 
that which has equal probability on either ſide, ap- 
lied to opinions. 3 


for truths, dubiaſities for certainties.” BRo WN. Not 


portunity to cudgel him in Will's. coffee-houſe, in admit of different ſenſes. 


Covent-garden, Mr. Dryden next publiſhed his |: 


DU'BIOUSNESS, 'S. uncertainty. Want of 


Abſalom and :Achitdphel,. bis Medal, his Religio | ſufficient or poſitive proof. _ 


Laici, Hind and Panther, Ode on St. Cecilia's day, 
&c, Soon after the acceſſion, of king James II. 


£ 


he turned Roman catholic, | which . occaſioned his | cline aſſenting on. * 4 . yy 1 8 
x 1 vs ( as itatio, at.] the a - 


being diſmiſſed from the office of poet laureat, at 


the Revolution. Mr. Dryden alſo wrote à tranſla- [of goudgngs 
tion of Freſnoy's Art of Painting: a tranſlation:of | | DUBLI 


all Virgil, and ſeveral other, 3 
tranſlations, Mr. Dryden was remarkable for his 
moJeſty and his humane diſpoſition. His poems are 
juſtly admired, and would have been ſtill more per- 
tet, had he not been obliged. to write for bread : 
ſome of theſe, and particularly his Ode on; St. Ce- 
cilia's day, are, perhaps, the moſt perfect pieces in 
eny language, The late ſatiriſt, Charles Churchill, 
was a great admirer of the works of Dryden, and 
bas frequently declared it as his opinion, that Pope 
was infinitely inferior to him as 12 This great 
poet died on the iſt of May, 1701, and was interted 


' DU'BITABLE, Adj. that which may be queſ- 
tioned or doubted, That which a perſon may de- 


 . DUBITA | 
» or-queſtioning the truth of a thing. 
| J, S. (by the Saxons called Duflin, by the, 
Welſh Dinas-dulin, and in the Iriſh language Balla- 
chigh) a large city of Ireland, and the capital of the 
whole kingdom. Its ſituation is delightful and ſ lu» 
brious, having hills on the ſouth, plains on the 
weſt, , the Liffy, a navigable river rupning through 
it to Dublin haven. into the ſea, hard by, on the caſt, 
The number of its inhabitants ſome compute at 
200,000 at leaſt, others at 300,000; the former 
was in king Charles F[,'s time, and the latter calcu- 
lations cannot be any exaggeration, the inhabitants 


having multiplied greatly ſince, and the buildings 


enereaſing every day. This is the mart and center of 


in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument has heen commerce for the whole kingdom, with exceptipn 


ince erected over him by John late duke of Buck · 
ingham, Mr. Dryden married the lady Elizabeth 


Howard, daughter of the earl of Berkſhire, by wbom j renders its harbour very incommodious ; fo that ſhips 


he had three ſons, Charles, Jobn, and Henry, _ 
DRYER, S. in medicine, that which, has the 

quality of abſorbing moiſture. _ | - S287 oF 
DRY'LY, Adv. without moiſture. Figuratively, 


to ſuch ports only as are eminent for this or that par- 
ticular branch. A bar at the mouth of the Liffy, 


of any burthen dare not venture in, nor when in 


the haven can they come to the quay, being obliged 
to be three miles below the bar at Ringſend, and 
deliver their goods by lighters, At ebb the haven. . 


falls 
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falls dry, both above and below Kingſend, except” 
at two creeks, one on the north and the other at the 
ſouth ſide, where at low water is nine or ten feet 
depth; alſo on the north ſie of the Hoath, a pro- 
montory forming the north point of the bay, there 
is a very convenient road for large ſhips, near an 
iſland called Ireland's Eye; ſo that veſſels have a ſe- 
cure retreat, unlefs in violent ſouth-weſt- winds, 
which often drive them from their anchors out to ſea, 
The city is ſupplied with coals from Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, and Swanzey in Wales, 200 fail of 
eolliers being in the road at a time. In Dublin is a 
flouriſhing univerſity, with 6co ſtudents ;: and it is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, with a ſtately cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Patrick, of which the famous Dr. 


2 


Jonathan Swift was once dean; alſo a handſome pa- | 
under water, To drop down one's head, To bow 


Jace called St. Sepulchre, Here are no leſs than 
thirteen parochial charthes, but the lord-lieutenant 
and lords juſtices go in ſtate to Chriſt's church. As 
this city is the ſeat of government, the lord-lieutenant 


(a kind of vicerpy ſent from England, generally a g 
man of the firſt quality, and changed every three | 


rent in Holland, is worth about one pound nineteen 
ſhillings, and two pene. 

Do CK, 8. (ducken ) a water fowl, both wild and 
tame; as they grope for their food, with their bills 
out of ſight; the wife contrivance of the ſupreme 
architect, cannot be too much admired, who has 
furniſhed-their bills with: nerves, which come from 
their gyes,' whereby they are enabled to reject what 


is unfit for food, even though it ſhould be ſo hid in 


| mud, as not to be diſcernable to their eyes. Figu- 


| ratively, uſed as a word of great fondneſs and en- 


dearment. My dainty duck.” SHAK. A ſudden 
bending down, or declining of the head. A ſtone 
. thrown ſo obliquely on the water, as to rebound. 
again ſeveral times on its ſurface, ' | 


o DUCK, V. N. to plunge one's head or dive 


low, to cringe; to make obeiſance. The learned 
pate — ducks to the golden foot.” SHAK. To plunge 
a perſon under water by way of puniſnment. 
DU/EKING-STOOL, S. a chair in which 
' women are tied and:plunget under water for ſcolding. 


£ 


years) reſides in the caſtle while he ſtays in the _ | Duc — having legs like a duct, 
ic | . A909 th Arn 


dom. ' Hete are alſo held courts of juftice and pub 


offices, beſides a Guildhall, tolſel, and cuſtom- houſe. 


Dublin has ſix gates, and a large ſtone bridge over the 
Liffy, with three ſmaller, Eſſex, Ormond, and Arran 
bridges, Its two principal ſuburbs are St. Thomas 
and Ouſtmantown, or Oxmantowu. This city, was 
formerly governed by a Provoſt, but in 1409, Henry 
IV. gave the citizens the privilege of chuſing a. 
mayor every year, and two bailiffs. Edward VI. 
changed their bailiffs into ſheriffs, and Charles II. 
in 1665, allowed the mayor. to aſſume the title of 
Jord, and gave five hundred pounds to ſupport the 
dignity, and a collar of. S S., This being loſt When 
king James was in Ireland, another was Les by 
king William, of neat one thouſand pounds value. 
Every third'year the city and ſüburbs ate ſorveyed, 
4 the lord- mayor and citizens in a grand cavalcade, 
he incorporated trading companies are twenty-fouf. 


In 1649, colonel Jones, one of t e parliamentary i 


commanders, defeated the duke of Ormond at Rath- 
mines, near Dublin. In ee, is ah 
egueſtrian ſtatue of king William III. in membry 
of the victory of the Boyne, on July 1, 1690. The 
caſtle is but an inconfiderable fortrefs. Dublin lies 
ſixty- four miles weſt of Holy head, in Wales, and 208 
noi th-weſt of London. Lat. 55 deg. 12 min. N. 
Long. 6 deg. 55 min. W. bi IL | 

D Cat, Adj. belonging to a duke. 


I 


having ſhort legs... t 
Du CKkLING, S. a young duen. 
_ © DU/CK-MEAT, S. in botany, à plant growing 
commonly in ſtanding waters 
£ DU'CT, S. ( ductus, Lat.) guidance or direction. 
„„To follow the duct of the ſtars.” HAMMonD. 
In anatomy, any canal or tube, in an animal body, 
; we . which- the humours or: fluids! are con- 
r , . och trtq 
"hs DU'CTILB, 8. (dudiilis, Lat.) eaſy to be bent. 
Eaſy to be drawn out in length. Tractable, com- 
plying, on yielding, applied to the mind. 
; DU*CTILENESS, S. the quality of being drawn 
jout i engtb. l . af ok eb 
Duck FVLITY, S. in phyſic, a pruperty of 


* 


certain ſubſtantes, whereby they ſbeeome capable of 


being preſſed, beaten, ſtretched, or drawn vut to a 
great length without breaking. Tractableneſs, com- 
pliance, applied ta the mind, or to perſons. 
DUD/GEON, 8. (4zgen,. Teut.) a ſmall dagger. 
On the blade of thy dudgeon. ShaK. Quarzel, 
iN-will, malice," jars, or commotiohg. from: de/g,Sax. 
a wound. When civil dudgeon firſt grew high.“ 


_ - DUDLEY, S. 4 famous ancient caſtle on the 
extremity of Staffordſhire, and on the [confines of 


| Worcefterfhire. It ttands on a high mountain, and 
is a building of a vaſt extent, with trenches round 


minions of a duke) a foreign coin current on the 
Continent, when of ſilver valued at four ſhillings 
and fix, pence, but when of gold at nine fhillings 
and fix pence, | n 

 DUCATO'ON, S. a foreign coin, ſtruck chiefly 
in Italy, when of ſilver valued at four ct 


verted to the ſeat of lord. Dudley, and Ward. It 
has a proſpect into five counties; and pat of Wales, 
| over-topping'allthe/grevesround iti”: In the hal of 
this caſtle 'is a table of one entire plank which was 
twenty- ive yards long, and one yurd. broad beforp-it 
was fitted here; but ſeven yards and nine inches tiave 


and eigut pence ſterling; and in gold, which is cu 


been dut from it, in order to make. anather: 1 
* = : bo * . | car 
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in the county of Worceſter, where annual fairs are 
held on May 8, for cattle, wool, and cheeſe ; Auguſt 
5, for lambs and other cattle; October 2, for horſes, 
cattle, wool and cheeſe, It has a market on Satur- 
days: the inhabitants have a conſiderable trade for 


nails and other iron ware. It is ten miles weſt of 


Birmingham, and 120 north-weſt of London. 

DUE, Adj. (du, Fr.) that which a perſon has a right 
to demand as a debt, as ſtipulated in a compaR or 
otherwiſe. That which a perſon ought to pay, or 
which a thing might lay claim to. A due ſenſe 
of the vanity of earthiy expectations. ATTERB. 
Applied to time, punctual, exact toa period appointed, 

DU'E, Adv. among ſailors, directly, exactly, 
without turning aſide, ** Due Eaft.” 

DU'E, S. that which belongs to, or may be 
claimed by a perſon. Right, Juſt title to a thing. 
In the plural, cuſtom, tribute, or taxes. ** Render 
to all their dues,” | 5 

DU”EL, S. (Lat.) a combat between two perſons. 

To DU'EL, V. N. to fight in ſingle combat. 
Actively, to attack or fight with ſingly. 

_ DU'ELLER, S. one who engages another in ſin- 
gle combat, | | 

DU'ELLIST', S. one who engages another in 
fingle combat, | 
UE'NNA, S. (Span.) an old woman, kept as 

a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry into the actions, 
or to take care of the conduct of a young lady. 
DU, S. (dle, Dalm.) a pap, nipple or teat, 
generally applied to that of a beaſt, and to that of 


a human creature only by way of reproach or con- 


tempt z though formerly it was applied to a human 
creature in a good ſenſe. Dying with his mother's 
dug between his lips.” SHAK. 


DU'G, the preter of dig. As they dug among | 


the rubbiſh.” - 
DU'KE, 8. (duc, Fr. duca, Ital. dux, Lat.) in 
foreign countries a ſovereign prince without the title 


or quality of king. Among us it is the next title of | 
In a flow, ſluggiſh, or melancholy manner. 


honour to the prince. At firſt it was a name of 
office, not of honour, and given to thoſe who were 
appointed to guard the frontiers, It began to be a 
more honorary title under Otho the Great, about the 
year 970. In England none held this title till Ed- 
ward III. created Edward his ſon duke of Cornwall. 
From that time many others have been created, 
whoſe titles are hereditary, and conferred by patent; 
they retain a coronet on their eſcutcheon, the only 
mark of their ſovereignty ; their eldeſt ſons are, by 
courteſy of England, ſtiled marquiſes, if the duke 
has alſo the title of marquis, otherwiſe not. For 
example, the duke of Northumberland's ſecond title 
being earl Percy, his eldeſt fon is only earl Percy, 
by courteſy, A duke's younger fons are lords, with 
the addition of their chriſtian names, as Lord George, 
Lord Robert, &c. and take place of viſcounts, 
though nos fo privileged by the laws of the land, 


Near the caſtle lies the town of the fame name, but 


DU'KEDOM, S. the dominion of a duke. 

DUL'BRAINED, Adj. flow of apprehenfion 3 
ſtupid ; wanting ſagacity. ** Dulbrained Bucking- 
ham.” SHAKE, 5 

DU'LCET, Adj. (dulcis, Lat.) ſweet to the taſte. 
Agreeable to the ear, N | 
DULCIFICA'TION, S. in pharmacy, the 
ſweetening or rendering inſipid any matter impreg- 
nated with ſalts by waſhing it often in water. The 


act of rendering any thing, which is acid, ſweet, by 


mixing it with ſugar. Ei 

To DU' LCIFY, V. A. (dalcifier, Fr.) to ſweeten, 
to free from ſalts, ſourneſs, or acrimony of any ſort, 

DU'LCIMER, S. (dulcimello, Ital.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument, ſtrung with wires, reſembling a harpſi- 
chord, and played on with iron or braſs pins. 

To DU'/LCORATE, V. A. (dais, Lat.) to 
ſweeten. To make leſs acrimonious. 

DULCORA'TION, S. the act of ſweetening. 
The dulceration of things is worthy to be tried. 
Bacon. | | TE: 
_ DU'LHEAD, S. a perſon who wants apprehen- 
ſion or ſagacity. A block-head. | | 

DU'LL, Adj. (dul, Brit. dole, Sax. del, Belg. 
mad) flow of apprehenſion, applied to the under- 
ſanding. Blunt, applied to the edge of any inſtru- 
ment, Not quick, or not eaſily perceiving objects, 
applied to the ſenſes. Slow, applied to motian. 

roſs, dry, exhauſting the ſpirits, or giving the 
mind no pleaſure in the compoſition, applied to 
works of learning. Dictionary writing is dull 
work.“ Not bright, or wanting vigour. The 
looking glaſs is dull.” The fire is aw/l.” Drowſy, 
ſleepy, or melancholy. 2 

To DU'LL, V. A. to blunt the edge of an in- 
ſtrument. To ſully the brightneſs of ſome ſhining 
thing. To make a perſon ſad or melancholy, To 
damp vigour; to ſtop or retard motion. 

DU'LLARD, S. a perſon of ſlow apprehenfion. 
A blockhead, ku 

DU'LLY, Adv. in a ſtupid or fooliſh manner. 


DU'LNESS, S. weakneſs of underſtanding 3 
ſlowneſs of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs, or ſtrong pro- 
penſity to ſleep. Sluggiſhneſs, applied to motion. 
Dimneſs or want of Juſtre, applied to the change 
made in a ſhining thing. Bluntneſs, or want of 
edge, applied to inftruments., | | 

DULVERTON, S. a market town of Somer- 


ſetſhire, in the London road to Truro, on a hilly 


moor, with a ſtone bridge near Dunſbrook, a branch 
of the river Ex, In the neighbourhood are lead 
mines. Its weekly market is on Saturday, and an- 
nual fairs July 10, and November 8, for cattle, It 
Contains about one hundred and fifty houſes, with 
ſeveral inns, It is twenty-ſeven miles weſt of Bridg- 
water, and 170 weſt -by-ſouth of London. 

DU'LY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as a thing or 


perſon might claim; properly, fitly, regularly, pune 


** * w— ry 


* 


r Be 
Ttuall „ Du ſent his family and wiſe,” Pope. | | encreaſed by degrees, and had a caſtle in 1322, which 
* 1155 note was duly paid.” | _ |; {| was demoſiſhed by the rebels.in Flanders, but was > 


rebuilt, and afterwards demoliſhed. - At "length - 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, built a caſtle there 


DO MB, Adj. mute, not able to ſpeak, De- 
Prived of ſpeech. Not uſing words. Refuſing to 


Jpeak. . for the defence of the port, in 1538. This likewiſe 
DU'MBLY, Adv. mutely ; ſilently; without | was entirely demoliſhed, except a tower, ſtill to be 

Cpeaking.-:: = .* 1 | ſeen. Then the Engliſh became maſters of it, but 
DU'MBNESS, S. incapacity of ſpeaking. For- | were driven away by the French in 1558. France -' 


| delivered it up to Spain by the treaty of Chateau- 


bearance, refuſal or omithon of ſpeech. Silence. 


— — — —— — At oi be — — 


To DU'MBFOUND, V. A. to confuſe a perſon 


Jo as to render him unable to (peak. * They had 
like to have dumbfounded the juſtice.” Spectator, 
a | | 
DU M, S. (dom, Belg.) ſullen and ſilent ſor- 
row; melancholy. Abſence of mind. A piece of 
leaden coin or medal, with which children amuſe 
themſelves.  - 6:5 BEE 5.4 
DU/MPISH, Adj. ſed; ſilently and ſullenly ſor- 
rowful; melancholy. _ 
DU/MPLING, S. a kind of ſmall and coarſe 
pudding, boiled without bag or caſe. 
DUN, Adj. dun, Brit.) a colour partaking of 
a mixture of brown and black; dark, gloomy, _ 
To DUN, V. A. (dunan, Sax.) to demand a 
debt with vehemence and frequent importunity. 
DUN, S. one who aſks a perſon for a debt with 
clamour, and inceſſant importunity. Þ ' 
_ DU'NCE, S. one who has not a capacity for re- 
ceiving inſtruction. #21 1 
DU NG, S. (dineg, Sax.) the excrement of ani- 
mals uſed in manure, or in fattening ground. 


To DU NG, V. A. 10 manure, or fatten with | 


dung. . B 14 . 
DU'NGEON, S. (Fr.) a cloſe priſon, 
applied to a dark or ſubterraneous one. 1 

DU NGHILL, S. a heap of dung. Figuratively, 
any mean or vile abode. A ſituation of 3 
A man deſcended from mean parentage. A cock of 
{purious and degenerate kind, not fit for fighting. 

DU'NGHILL, Adj. ſprung from the dungbill; 
| Hevratively, mean, low, baſe, or worthleſs, 


general] y 


- DU'NGY, Adj. abounding in dung. Reſem- 


bling dung. | | = 
. DUNMOW, S. an ancient market town of 
Eſſex, in which the manufacture of bays flouriſhes 


but is particul-rly remarkable ſince Henry. 1I1.'s 


time for the cuſtom of giving a flitch or gammon of 


bacon to any married couple who will ſwear, on two 


peaked ſtones in the church yard, that for a year and 
a day after marriage they never repented in the leaſt 
of it, nor differed all that time; and this appears 
upon record to have been actually claimed and deli- 
vered to ſeveral. Its weekly market is on Saturday; 


and annual fairs are held on May 6, and November | 


8, lor cattle. It lies thirty-eight miles from Lon- 
don. It was formerly noted for its priory, _ 
DU'/NKIRK, S. a port town of French Flanders, 
ſe>ted in a ſandy ſoil, At firſt it was only a ham- 
let, conſiſting of a few filkermen's houſes. But it 


& 
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Cambreſis. It was inveſted by the French in 1646, 
who took: it after ſeventeen days ſiege, But it ſoon 
after-was retaken by the Spaniards. In 1658, after 
the Spaniards were beaten by the French, this town 
was the firſt fruits of the victory, for it ſurrendered 
thirteen days after, and was put into the hands of 
the Engliſh, agreeable to a treaty between the two 
nations. In 10662, the French bought it of king 
Charles II. and have kept it ever ſince. In 1664 
the French king began to repair the caſtle, and em- 


ployed thirty tnhouſand men about it, In which 
time they levelled ſeveral hills which commanded the 
place, the citadel was finiſhed, fort Lewis was erected, 
and a bank of ſand was cut through a thouſand yards 
in length, which ſtepped up the port, and a canal 


was cut, which would admit a man of war of 60 + 


uns. After this there were other forts erected at 
ifferent diſtances; and a baſon was cut, which 
would contain ſeveral men of war, and other ſhips. 
Then there were other fortifications added both on 
the ſea and the land ſide; and a new ſuburb- was 


built for a place for ſeamen to lodge in, with mag- 


nificent barracks, a ſea arſenal, and ſeveral other build- 
ings. The ſtreets of Dunkirk are wide, ſtraight, and 


well paved: the houſes are almoſt all of brick, and 


very high. St. John's church is the principal, the 
choir of which is large and well adorned, It hach 
fifteen chapels, of which that of St. George is re- 
markable for an excellent painting of that- faint. 
The Jeſuits church in Notre Dame ftreet is a fine 
ſtruture. There are ſeveral convents for -monks, 
nuns, and a ſquare with fine houſes on all ſides. By 
the treaty of Utrecht the ' fortifications were demo- 


liſhed, and the port deftroyed ; which has greatly de- 
It is fifteen 


creaſed the number of the inhabitants. 
miles north-eaſt of Graveline, twenty-five north- 
eaſt of Calais, fifty eaſt of Dover, and one hundred 
and fifty north of Paris. Long. 2 deg. 27 min. 
E. Lat. 51 deg. 2a min. W. e 
DU NNER, S. a perſon employed in collecting 
petty debts, and making uſe of vehement importu- 
nity for that purpoſe. = 1 
DUN STABLE, S. a populous market- town, and 


Fate thorough- fare to the north and to Ireland. It 


ands in Bedfordſhire, on a chalky hill, its name im- 


porting an eminence, and at the entrance of the 


Chiltern hills, on the old Watling- ſtreet, where the 
Icknild ſtreet croſſed it. Here are four ſtreets an- 
ſwering the four cardinal points. In 1214 Lang- 
ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a council — 
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and ſeveral of the people called Lollards were executed 
at this place, in the reigus of Henry V. and VII. 
Its weekly, market is held on Wedneſday, and annual 
fairs on Aſh-Wedneſday, May 22, Auguſt 1a, and | this new made ſtate“ Dr n. 
November 12, for cattle of all ſorts. In the centre of DURA'TION, 8. (duratis, Lat.) diſtance or 

this town ſtood one of thoſe beautiful croſſes of Queen length, applied to time; the ideg of which is ac- 


+26 e 
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DUR 
.a perſon. confined in a; priſon. Conſinement; im- 
priſonment. Duration, or the. length of time which 
any thing continues. Of how ſhort durance was 


— 


*— * — Ma 


Eleanor, which was deſtroyed by the enthuſiaſts at | quired from conſidering the fleeting and perpetual 

the time of the civil wars. It lies ſixteen miles from | 

the town of Bedford, and thirty-four from London. 
DU'N WICH, S. a town on the coaſt of Suffolk. 

It was once the ſee of a, biſhop, till the Conqueror 

tranſlated it to Thetford, and from thence it was 


aſterwards tranſlated to Norwich. The Romans | 


reſided here whilſt they were in England. Its nu- 
merous churches haye been long ſwallowed up by 
the ſea, and only one is now ending, with a. few 
houſcs; yet it is governed by two bai iffs, and ſends | 
two members to parliament. It lies 100 miles from 
London, Its market is on Saturday, and annual 
fair St James's day, July 25, for toys. 
DUODE'CIMO, S. (duedecim, Lat. twelve) a 
thing divided into twelve parts: hence a book is ſaid 
to be in duodecimo, when twelve of its leaves make | 


| 


DU'PE, S. a credulous perſon, or one who is im- 


| 


too preat r O 
DU'PLE, Adj. (duplus, Lat.) double; the ſame | 
thing or.number repeated. OS | 


double; to increaſe or enlarge by the repetition of 
the ſame number. To fold together. 
DU'PLICATE, Adj. in arithmetic, applied to 
proportion, the ratio or proportion of ſquares. - 
- DU'PLICATE, S. the. exact copy or counter- 
part of a letter, book, or deed. A thing of the 
ſame kind, as another. 
DUPLICA'TION, S. the act of doubling ;, the 
att of folding together. A fold or doubling. -/ 
DUPLICITY, S. (duplicis, genitive of duplex, 
Lat.) doubleneſs; the diviſion of things or ideas 
into pairs. The quality of being twice as much as 
another. Deceit, or double- dealing, oppoſed to 
ſimplicity. WVG 
DURABULITY, S. (durabilis, Lat.) the power 
of bearing the injuries of time and weather without 
being deſtroyed. The property of laſting or con- 
tinuing a long while. 4 „ 
DURABLE, Adj. (durabilis, Lat.) not eaſily 
deſtroyed by length of time, or violence of weather, 
-aſting, permanent; having the quality of con- 
ünuing in the ſame ſtattte. 
DU RABLEN ESS, S. the property of conti- 
nuing or laſting long. The property of continuing 
in the ſame ſtate, and reſiſting the injuries of time 
without alteration. 0 5 
DU'RABLY, Adv. in a laſting manner 


traffic or manufacture. 
teen rivers, the principal of which are, 1. The Tecs, 


DU RAN CE, S. (durgſe, low Fr.) the ſtate of 


— 


| ſurface, 


parts of ſucceſſion. Power of continuing long with- 
out change. 155 4 $30 en vin; | 
* DU'RELESS, Adj. without eotinuance. Short, 
applied to duration; - tranſitory, The falſe and 
_— pleaſures of this ſtage-play world.” RAL RIOEH. 

DU*RESSE, S. (Fr.) impriſonment, In law, a 
plea uſed by way of exception to a bond ſealed to a 
perſon by one caſt in priſon, at his ſuit, or other- 
wiſe hardly uſed. „ er e 3 ne 
. DUR'HAM, biſhopric of, is a county palatine 
in the north of England. It is bounded on the ſouth 


by Vorkſhire; on the north-weſt by Northumber- 
land; and weſt by Cumberland and Weſtmoreland ; 


and waſhed by the ocean on the eaſt, It is thirty- 
nine miles long from eaſt to. welt, and thirty-five 
broad from north to ſouth. The number of acres 
it contains are computed, at fix hundred and ten 
thouſand. It contains nine market- towns, one 


hundred and eighteen pariſhes, twenty-one parks, 


four caftles, 16,000 houſes, 97, ooo inhabitants, and 
ſends four members to parliament, two for the 
county, and two for Durham, The market. towns 
are Durham, Auckland, Stockton, Sunderland, Dar- 
lington, Hartlepool, Stainthorp, .Barnard caſtle, and 
Walſingham. The air here is ſharp, and is ob- 


ſerved. to be colder in the weſt than in the eaſt parts, 
the latter having warm breezes from the ſea; in 
the former the fields are barren, the woods thin, and 
the hills bare, but the iron and lead mines make 


ſome amends fot the ſterility of the ſoil; the eaſt, 
ſouth, and north parts are moſt fruitful. In general 
the biſhopric is thick ſet with towns, and very rich 
in mines of coal, particularly about Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, and ocher places, which is imported 
into London. 
The abundance. of this mineral produc- 
tion in the biſhopric may be one reaſon why the in- 
habitants apply themſelves ſo little to any other 
This country has about ſix- 


and into it run the Laden, Hude, Lune, Bauden, 
and Skern, with other brooks. 2. The Wert, which 


is formed by the Kellop, Wellop, and Burdap, with 


the Gauntleſs, &c. Moſt of. theſe abound with 
fiſh, particularly ſalmon ; and they form conſidera- 


ble ports, well frequented by colliers of the greateſt 


burthen, which are a nurſery. of failors for the royal 


navy. This country or biſhopric, as it is com- 
called, had anciently a petty king, or pa- 


monly 
latine of its own, who called a parliament of his 


own barons, which made acts, raiſed ſubſidies, and 


did many other things proper to his own government ; | 
an | 


In moſt parts the coal lies near the 


* 
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und was therefore looked upon as an exempt juriſ- 
diction, and did not ſend members to parliament, 
like other counties; and though an act of parliament 
made in the reign of Henry VIII. abridged this ſee 
'of many of its ancient liberties, and ſtripped it of 
the moſt eſſential branches of its palatine power; 
yet it Kill continued to ſend no members to parlia- 


ment, though the biſhops held no parliament of 


their own after that time, nor indeed ſometime be- 
fore, that cuſtom having become obſolete ; the firſt 


return of members to parliament was in 1654 and 
1656, and was then omitted till the thirty-firſt of 


Charles II. for which purpoſe an act of parliament 
was paſſed. | oy 
DURHAM, city of, the capital of the county 

| — of the ſame name, in the north of Eng- 
„ and is ſituated on a riſing 5 uns and fur- 
rounded with a river, namely the Were, over which 
are two farge ftone bridges; the city is walled 
round, 4 defended by a ſpacious and ftrong caſtle. 
Here are fix pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and is hand- 


ſomely decorated. It is the ſee of a biſhop : henee the 


<ounty is commonly called the diſhopric, and he is a 
king Henry VIII. abridged the temporalities very 
much, Durham is one of the beſt biſhoprics in 
England, and the prebends and- other church livings 
are very rich. The weekly market here is on Sa- 
turday, where all ſort of proviſions and neceſſaries 
for the conveniency of life are very cheap and > 
Tt has annual fairs on March 31, for three days, 
the firſt day, horned cattle, the fecond, ſheep and 
hogs ; the third, horſes ; Whitſun-Tueſday and Sep- 
tember 15, the like, Durham is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen, and as many 
common council, who have inferior officers; the 
choice of members of parliament is in the corpo- 
ration, citizens, and freemen, who at a late poll were 
above a thouſand. This city ſends two members 
to parliament, It lies fourteen miles ſouth of New- 


caftle, ſeventy- ſeven of Berwick upon Tweed; ſe- | 


venty north of York, and 257 north-by-weſt of 
London. 2 
DU RING, Part. for the time any thing lafts ; 
while any thing continues unaltered. I 
DU'RITY, S. (dureti, Fr.) hardnefs, or quality 
of a thing, whereby it reſiſts any external force to 
ſeparate its parts. © It cometh ſhort of their com- 
pactneſs and durity.” Brown, | 
DURSLEY, S. a market-town of Glouceſterſhire. 
It is governed by a bailiff: formerly a man of 
Durfley, was a proverbial denomination for a ſharper : 
but the preſent inhabitants are ſaid to be quite the 
reverſe, Its weekly market is kept on Thurſday, 
and annual fairs on May 6, and December 4, for 
cattle and pedlary. It is a cloathing town, and 
chiefly inhabited by perſons belonging to that buſi- 


' _ Heſs, It is a pretty conſiderable place, with a large 


as well as a ſpiritual lord in it, though 


church, and in the church yard riſes a ſpring, which 
drives a mill within half a mile of the town. It 
lies fourteen miles ſouth-weſt of Glouceſter, and 
107 weſt-by-north of London. | bk 
UR'ST, Preter of DaB. The Chriftian; 
* have no images of the Deity.“ STILLI NI. 
U'SK, Adj. want of day-light, approaching 
to darkneſs. Blackiſh, or of a dark colour, „ Vi. 
pour and exhalation duſt.” Par. Loft. | 
DU”'SKISH, Adj. inclining to darkneſs ; tending 
to blackneſs, dark- coloured. x 8 
DU'SKY, Adj. tending to darkneſs. Tending 
to blackneſs, applied to colour. Figuratively, gloomy, 
ſad, melancholy, applied to the mind. 
. DUST, S. (Sax. dj, Erſe,) earth or other 
matter reduced to ſmall particles. Figuratively, the 
ſtate of diffolution to which bodies are reduces after 
being long buried. A mean, low, and dejected ſtate, 
alluding to the cuſtom of the Jews, who in time 
of fiction ſat in the d, and covered their heads 
with it likewiſe. «+ God raiſeth up the poor out of 
the duff.” 1 Sam. it, 8. 15 5 
DU ST-MAN, S. one whoſe employment it is 
to carty away the in populous cities, in order 
to keep the ſtreets clean, decent, and wholeſome. 
N Adj. filled, clouded, covered, or ſpread 
tha, : ff. 1 2 | 
2 TCHESS, 8. (ducheſſe, Fr.) the lady of x 


te. | 
. DU'TCHY, S. a territory which gives title to, 
or has, a duke for its ſovereign. Dutchy-Court, is 
that wherein all matters pertaining to the dutch 
2 r are decided by the decree of the chan · 
eller. 2 
DU*TEOUS, Adj. obedient; or performing 
thoſe offices which parents or ſuperiors can claim. 
Obſequious, or complying. - Enjoined by, or ariſing 
from thoſe relations a perſon ſtands in with reſpect to 
others. E 
DU“ TIF UL, Adj. obedient; ſubmiſſive to, or 
performing the offices due to parents or ſuperiors. 
Reſpectfull, reverential. 
obedient, ſubmiſ- 


 DU'TIFULLY, Adv. in an 
ſive, or reſpeaful manner. 

DU'TIFULNESS, S. obedience; ſubmiffion to 
juſt authority. The act of performing the offices 
which flow from our relations as children or ſubjeQs, 
Reverence. ReſpeR. DE” 

DU'TY, S. any action or courſe of actions, 
which flow from the relations we ſtand in to God or 
Man. That which a man is bound to perform by 
any natural or legal obligation. Every thing which 
is required to be done or forborne by religion or mo- 
rality. That which a perſon's ſtation, rank, condi- 
tion, or employment obliges bim to perform. In 
commerce, a tax or cuſtom, paid for any commo- 
dity, and levied by the government, In the mili- 
tary art, the exerciſe of thoſe functions which belong 


| toa foldier, 
Eo DW'ARF, 


on this hea 
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"DWARF, 8. — Belg.) a man below the 
common ſize or ſtature. In gardening, a low fruit 
tree, kept ſhort by pruning. Any animal or plant 
| ſhorter than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, uſed by bota- 
niſts in compoſition. . A dwarf-elder.” &c. 

To DW'ARF,. V. A. in botany, to hinder from 
growing to its natural hze by pruning, To leſſen ; } 
to make little, to ſhorten... - 


DW'ARFISH, Adj. below the natural ſize. 


Small, ver Mort. Ts 

DW'A FISHLY, Adv. like a dwarf. 
DW'ARFIS NESS, S. Aue ef ture, Ea. 
treme littleneſs. 

To DW'ELL, V. N. (preter, divelt, * dwelled) Þ 
to inhabit, or live i in a place, or bouſe. Fi 
tively, to continue in a tate or condition, -1 
the eyes immoveably upon an a bect. „ Such was 
the face on which I dwelt a jay.” Pop. To 
treat of 1 in 4 copious manner, or to N long 

0 


1 handling or diſplaying any topic or ſubj 
in ſpeaking. -**1 ſhall exwel/ roger 


| comtinneJg ong 

d.“ Actively, to inbabit. 
DWE'LLER, S. one who reſides conſtant 

place. An en. ] 22 
DWE'LLING, 8. the place. of, a perſon + hal 

tation, reſidence, or abode, T e ſtate ar condition 

of a perſon's life. * dwwellin mg ſhall'be with the 
aſts.” Dan. iv. 2 


8 


% 


To DWrNDEE, V. . (lu ia: Sax, ) to de- 


creaſe, conſume, or grow leſs by degrees.” A. 
DY'E, S. Ke Dis, . be $7] 115 
' DY'ER, S. one who gives W kuk, &c. 
ls WEED, S. an e 


© add 


lic regiſter, wherein . 


10 


ee 


** ment, habi 
1 in an 77 


in | ing or making a yellow colour, commonly 
called woad, 

DING, Particip. (of die) expiring,. giving: 
up the ghoſt, Giving a new colour. Juſt going 
out. 35 
DY'NASTY, 8. (Aa, Gr.) in hiſtory, 4 


race or fucceffion of kings in the ſame line, Go- 


vernment. Sovereignty, , 
DY'PTICHA, S. among the ancients, was 2 7 
were written the names o 
conſuls and other magiſtrates among the regs 
and of deceaſed biſhops: -and thoſe drethren Sho 
livin» among the Chriſtians. _ 
Be S. (A, Gr.) an PAID | 
erde "hc the blood, or other fluids,, 


"DYSEN TER: 4 1 dſenterie, Fr. Nur, 
gt.) in wee a logleneſ wherein. very ill 


humours | are di ſcharged_ by ſtool, attended with 
© þ blood.” 


" DYSPF/PSY, S; renek, Gr.) abou ao, 
285 5 a depi aved igeſtion, . " | 
Gan, Gr. the vice), a difficulty i in ſpeaking. 

5 DYSPNO- EA, 8. (Mete, Gr.) a difficulty of 


EIA, S. (Gr. from Js, and us,) difficulty, 

in * brine, or water. This diſe aſe is diſtin- 

guiſhed 1 a ſtranguary, a8, in the latter, the 

. * is voided by only a drop, as it were, ata time, 

this however with pain; and from an iſchury, as in. 

is . there is almoſt à total ee ok; 
ut ine, 


14 p * 
1 417 ky 
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of the Goths was 
and ſhort. 
its being followed by an e final, as ſeane ;, the, ſhort 


lendar it is the fifth dominical letter. 
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capital E is borrowed by us from the Ro- 


7 mans, who had it from the Greeks, and 


they from the Phenicians, who had the ſame cha- 


ri&er from the Hebrews. The ſmall e of the En- 


gliſh is the ſame as that of the Saxons, who ſeem to 


have formed it from their capital e, which is not an- 


gular, like the Romans, but roundiſh and with a 


ſtraight ſtroke projecting ſrom the middle, as that 
It has two, ſounds, long 


ikewiſe. 


The long ſound is generally ſignified by 


is like that in men. It is the moſt frequent vowel of 
any in the Engliſh language. Anciently almo 
every word ended with it, but even then, it was not 
pronounced at the end of a word, ſo as to form a 
diſtin ſyllable. The. uſe of it at preſent is only to 
lengthen the ſound of the preceding vows], as in met, 


the e is ſhort, but in mete is long. When a word 
ending in e final is formed into an ative. particle, 


the e is dropped; thus give, when formed ihto an 


active participle, is written giving, not givesing,; and 
this is obſerved likewiſe in words which are com? 
pounded ; thus judge makes judgment., Before an 4 


it is pronounced long, as in meat, which is pro- 
nounced mete, the ſound of the à being dropped. 
In muſic, it denotes the tones e, mi, la. In the ca- 
On the com- 
paſs it marks the Eaſt point; as E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt 


South Eaſt. Among writers or authors it ſtands 
for Example, or Exempli, as e. gr. Exempli Erotia, or, 


* 


ſor example. 


EA'CH, Pron. (elch, Belg.) either of two. Every | 


one of any number. The correſpondent word is hr, 
© Brightning each other.” ADD. Before other it denotes 


one, as in the quotation, which ſignifies brightening” n 
J EA REP, Part. having ears, or handles. Hav- 

EA“ GER, Adj. (eager, Sax.) earneſt, ardent, ve- 
bement in deſire ; longing z impetuous; hot or ye- 


one another, ar one of the two brightening the other. 


hement of diſpoſition. Quick, buſy, eaſily put on 
action. Sharp or ſour, applied to the taſte. Keen 
or ſevere, applied to the ſenſation cauſed by cold. 
Brittle, inflexibl-, or not malleable, uſed of metals 
by artificers. Gold will ſometimes be ſo eager.” 
LoCKE. . | 


EA'GERLY, Adv. with great ardour of deſire; 
impatiently, ſharply. * 


A'GERNESS, 8. wataub of deſue; impetu- 


— The fifth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, | 
( and the ſecond vowel. The form of the 


„* 


* 


oſity; quickneſs in endeavouring to attain. An ex- 
treme longing or impatience for the enjoyment of 
| ſomething which appears Highly deſirable. 
EAGLE, S. (aigle, F . a bird of prey, which 
builds on the top of mountains, is remarkable for the 
' ſtrength of its. ight, and reckoned to be the king of 
the featheted race. It is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to 
repreſent a prince of the Roman empite, 
Th: FA GLE-SPEED,” 8. prodigious ſwiftneſs, like 
e of an eagle. With eagle-ſpeed he cuts che ſky,” | 
„PoE. a . n 5 MOT CL 
. EA'GLE-STONE, 8. in natural hiſtory, a ſtone 
| 2 another within it, Which rattles When 
en. & EET SES ES PERS WTF "OCD Ev + = PE 3 


ſt | ” robot I S. a young ae: | - 


Fa GRE, Adj. (eagor, Sax.) a tide ſwelling above 
another tide. As an eogre rides in triumph cer the 
r 
.  EA'LDERMAN, S. (ealdorman, Sax.) the namt- 
of Fm magiſtrate, the ſame as our alderman, 
. EAR, 8. (tare, Sax.) the organ of hearing, or 
that part where animals receive the impreſſion of 
founds. In muſic, à kind of peculiar and internal 
| taſte where we are able to judge of the harmony of 
ſounds. Uſed with about, it fon | 
or perſon. ** The city beaten down about their 
ears.” KNOLLES. Up to the ears; all over or en- 
tirely, “ Up to the rars in love.” L'EsTrancs, 


| . o 2 . . 
To liſten to with attention, to regard or favour, 


Joined tu give, or lend. In botany, a long ftring or 
cluſter of flowers or ſeeds produced by'certain plants, 
An ear of corn.” To fall together by the ears, of 
.corlegen, Belg. to lug the ears, ſignifies to quarrel, - 
or fight. To ſet together by the ears, to promote ſttife, 
15 5 * 246". r 1 
J EAR, V. A. (erian, Sax.) to plow, till, or 


{manure ground. Neuterly, to ſhoot into ears. ' © © 


. * 


ing ears or ripe corn. The thrice car' field.“ 
.EA*'RL, S. (eorl, Sax. eorla, Dan.) a title of the 
third rank among the nobility, formerly the atten- 
dant upon princes. William the Conqueror was the 
firſt who made their title hereditary ; in the time of 
Henry I, they were created, with an addition of the 
name of the place to their own chriſtian names, and 
had the third penny of the county affigned them. 
At firſt they were created onl by the delivery of 
their charter; king John added the girdiag of 2 


ſword, at his coronation; afterwards were added a + 
; Sas ei 


thes the whole head 


we * 9 ä 
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a cap with a 
a robe of ſtate, Lf Rab 36-3 4 4:28 | "creed 
EARL Marſhal of England, a great officer who 
had anciently ſeveral courts under his juriſdiction, * 
2s the court of chivalty, and the court of honour. / 
Under him is alfo the herald's office, or college of 
arms. He hath ſome pre- eminence in the court of 
Marſhalfea, where he may ſit in judgment againſt 
thole who offend within the verge: of the king's 
court, . This office is of great antiquity in Eng- 
land, and anciently of greater power than now; and 
is now and has been for ſeveral ages hereditary in the 
moſt noble family of Howard.,  ' © 
EA'RLDOM, S. the juriſdiction of an ear]; or 
lace from whence, an earl receives his title, 
EA'RLINESS, 8. the being ſoon; or the pri- 
ority or equality of any action compared do ſome- 
thing elſe, oppoſed to later. Harling in the moru- 
ing, is the act of riſing ſoon, compared to the riſing 
of the ſun. Sarlingſi of growth, js the act of grow- ' 
ing up ſoon with reſpe& to the ſeaſon, or to the 
growth of otherothings of the ſame kind. Earlineſi | 
of coming, is quickneſs; with reſpect to the beginning 
of an action, or nearneſs to a time appointed, - * 
Earleſc on high 

ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe.” Po. 
. EARLY, Adv. ſoon in compariſon with ſome- 
thing elſe; as, in the morning, with reſpect to the 
Sun rifing z in time, with reſpect to creation,, a 


golden eirclet or coronet with rays, and 


EA! RLESS, Adj. without, ears. 


* 


eriod appointed, or the ſpace of contihuance; in 
the bade Lr e 1 uf 
EA“ Shs 17 ſoon, betimes. In yout 
infancy, applied to ad 7; HR 48G + M | 
To EA NN, 8. (earniam, Sax,), to gain as the 
teward or wages of labour, or other 
To deſerve, 4 YET SL vel * ? mT * 18 * 
EAR NES T, S. ardent, warm, jor ig pprtucetb 
in any application. Intent, fixed, cager, r ;, 
EAR'NEST, S. ſeziouſneſs.... A derjous affair, 
oppoſed | to à jeſt. A reality, oppoſed. to a Ction. , 
Pledge 3 banſel ;- ſomething; given by way of ſecu- 
rity and ob] igation 2 token or ſpecimen of ſome- 4 
thing future.» Money given in,order, to confir or. 
bind à bart ino 67 N . IS 
EAR'NESTLY, 
Warmlyi;: affectionately; zcaloully ; cagerly.. -, 
 EAR'NESTT NESS, .S. eagerneſs, yehemence, 
warmth, A-vigorous endeavour tu aecompli or ab- 


BY ELL I 
h., or 


19 
4 0 


* 


© | 


a] deavenly' titarifions, 


F e. 


compoſition of all natural bodies, In chemiſtry, 


the fourth of the chymical elements; ſuppoſed to be 


the baſis or ſubſtratum of all bodies. In natural 
hiſtory, a foſſil or terreſtrial matter, whereof our 
globe conſiſts, which is rather diſſoluble by fire, 
water or air, is not tranſpareyt, and generally con- 
tains ſome degree of oil, or fatty ſubſtance, The 
terraqueous globe, conſiſting of land and water. 
This world or preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Figura- 
tively, the inhabitants of the earth. In huſbandry, 
the act of turning up the ground in ploughing or 
tiling, from (ear, to plow.) Two earths at the 


| teaſt,, &er you ſow it beſtow.” Tuſs. 


To EARTH', V. A. (eardian, Sax.) to hide 
under ground. To cover with earth, Ncuterly, 
to go or hide itſelf under 4. 155 : ) 
'. EARTH'-<BORN, Adi. ſprung from the earth. 
F !gurativel) , deſcended from mean parents. 
., EAR TW-BOUND, Adj. faſtened in, or by the 
Darth. 1 Bid che tree, —unfix his earth-bound toot ? 
HX... 5 po od» ate] 

'EARTH'EN, Adj. made of earth, or clay. 
EARTHLING, S. an inhabitant of the earthy 
E one whoſe thoughts are ſeldom elevated above 
the earth or preſent ſcene of things; a term of con- 
tempt, ' Lo earthlings,'. the. footſtool of God,— 
| ſeemeth mapnificent,” RUMMOND, "6811475. 8 
EARTH LV. Adj. belonging the earth; this 
| preſent ftite of exiſtence, oppoſed to that in the 

Y Groſs, oppoſed to ſpiritual, _ 
One earthly thing, 


. 


tporez}, öppoſed to mental. 
ſignifies an thing. in . TY 
" EARTH'QUAKE,'S. .a tremor or ſhaking of 
the earth, ' cauſed by the exploſion of ſome ſubter- 
raneous combuſtible matters. Earthquakes are al- 
lowed to be the greateſt, and moſt terrible phæno- 
mena of nature, their being no ſecurity againſt their 
effects. An earth-quake in London happened Feb. 8, 
and another Mar. 8, 1950, here were two very 
ſevere ſhocks, but did: no other damage than that of 
alarming the inhabitants. Dr. Sherlock, then biſhop 
of London, publiſhed paſtoral letters to his flock on 
this occaſiun, exhorting them to deprecate the ven- 


"> $53 434 e *1 g<ance of God by repenting of their ſins. His majeſty 
Adv. with great importunity. 8 


orge II. proclaimed a ſolemu fait upon the oc- 
caſion, to be obſerved throughout England; and it 
was in general obſerved, that theſe tremendous ſhocks 
had a great effect upon the morals of the people, 


tain a thing. Solemnity; ſeriouſnels., Solicitude, cafe. 


EA'R-RING, S. jewels ſet in a ring 
in the ear. A ring worn in the car. 
EA R-SHOT, S. that ſpace: or: diſtanct 
which any thing may be heard. Stand you out 
of ear-ſhit, Davp. teu ner Ne FR 

EA'RSH, S. a plowed field. . Fires oft are 
good on barren car/hes. made Marx. 

EARTH', S. (earth, Sax:) in. natutal philoſo- 
phy, one of the ſour pet ipatetic elements, a ſimple, 
d and cold ſubſt ance, and. an ingredient in the | 


4 


» and worn 


e within 


' EARTH'/WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, a worm 
bred under-gound, W | 
EART H', Adj. conſiſting, compoſed of, or 
.inhabiting the earth. Groſs, oppoſed to ſpiritual, 


. *EA'R-WAX, S. the excrementitious or viſcous 
'] ſubſtance with which the ear is filled; deſigned by 


its viſcouſnefs to hinder inſects from emering, and 
by the bitterneſs and offenſivenoſs of its taſte, to 
drive them. back again, = | 
EA RWIG, S. (from ear and 
ſheath · winged inſect, of a long body, 


' wigay Sax.) a 


having 
ſevetal 


- 
0 


EA 


— * 


ECT 


„* "LILY 
— —— 


ſeveral _ or fork at its tail, and of a dirty black f 
colour, in gardens very prejudicial to carnations ; 


and fruit-trees. 

EA'SE, S. (aiſe, Fr.) a freedom from care or 
$iſturbance, applicd to the mind ; freedom from pain, 
applied to the body. Reſt, oe ceſſation from la- 


bour, in order to recover from fatigue. Freedom from 
obſtruction ; freedom from impediment or difficulty, 
applied to the mind. An elegant negligence, ap- 


plied to a genteel b and ma, com- 
poſitions. 
' To EA'SE, V. A. to free from pain, 
Jeaſe from labour. 
cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation either in body or mind. 
EA'SEFUL, Adj. affording relaxation from toil 
or fatigue, Alleviating, diminiſhing, or removing 
pain, Fit for reſt. His eaſe ful weſtern bed,” 
SHAK. Seldom wal 
EA'SEMENT, 8 
expence. In law, a- ſervice, which- one nei 
has of another by charter or preſcription, 


"Theſe, in many caſes, may be chimed. 


EA'SILY, Adv. without difficulty, labour, im- | 


iment, or pain. 


_ EA'SINESS, S. a relative term implying that 
2 — s abilities are ſufficient, or more than ſuf. | 
ficient to accompliſh any undertaking, to ſolve any 
point in learning, or to proſecute any deſign pro- 


poſed, Freedom from difficulty. The quality of 
being ſoon -perſuaded to do or believe. 


.ance, without oppoſition. Credulity, without ſuſ- 


picion, or examination. - Without the appearance 
of formality, an elegant negligence, applied to works 
of learning, or the deportment of a gentleman or 


lady. Freedom from diſturbanee, or from any pain- 
ful ſenſation, 


EA'ST, S. (aft, f, Sax.) the quarter from if 
whence the ſun riſes when it enters the equinoctical 
The nations ſituated 6 


points of aries or libra. 
Wards the + yo from whence the ſun riſes. 


EA'STER, 8. (eafter, . Sax.) the time Shen 


Chriſtians celebrated the reſurrection of Chriſt from 


the grave, "The word uſed to denote this ſeaſon, 
| has no relation to this ſolemnity, but took its riſe 
from Kaftre, the name of the Saxon deity or goddeſs, 


"whoſe fi ſtival was celebrated about this time of the |. 
after its- aboliſnment by Chriſtianity, 


year; and, 
the name was retained,.and is to this day uſed to ſig- 
nify the feſtival of Chriſt's reſurrection, as 
mentioned. 


EA'STERN, Adj. ſtvated, looking, „ 


towards the oft, or that point of brows an in 
which the ſun riſes. 


EA'SO WARD, Adv. (erftevrard, Say. Y towards 
the ea, or tbat point of the compaſs, where the ſun | 


ries, when in the equinoctial points 


EA'SY, Adj. to be performed without fatiove, | 
incumbragce, or difficulty. Eree from.diſturbance |: 


—— 1 OR EO EEO EO I I — N 


Ts" re- 
To free from any thing which 


. 


Compli- | 


above 


or anxiety, Believing without ey or oppo. 
tion. Credulous; 8 on without force, com. 
plying. Free from bodily pain, or any di bs 1 
ſenſation, | Ready, oppoſed to raluctant. Without 
any apparent ene art, or ena, Inn 
negligent. + 

To EAT, v. A. (preter ate or cut, 
eat or eaten, to devour, or conſume by the mouth, 
Figuratively, to corrode, or deſtroy, applied to the 
action of ſome corroſive ſubſtance.” To conſume 
*prodigally. To retract, or unſay a thing, whea 
Joi to word, <*-I'l} make him cat his worgs,” 
Neuterly, to go to meal or feed. To take food, 
Ta conſume by cotroding. 

EA “TABLE, Adj. fit for food, or | capable of 
being chewed and 'fwallowed. 

EA'TER, S. one who chews and ſwallows any 


I food, That which corrodes. 
. exemption from any colt or 
bour 
thout 
profit; as a way through his ground, a ſink, &c. 


EAT/ING-HOUSE, a: place whers- puke 
e with food teady dreſt. 
A'VES, 8. -(efeſe, Sax.) the er of 2 roof 

which hang over a houſ 

To EA'VES-DROP, V. = to catch what drops 
frond the eaves of a houſe, - l to liſten 
under the windows of a perſon $ houſe, in order to 
238 ſecrets. | 

 EA'VES-DROPPER, S. one who liſtens under 
a perſon's windows to diſcover the ſecrets of a fa» 


_ 

Ep B, + 8. (ebbe; Dan.) the flowing back, or re- 
troak of water ' towards the fea, A' ſhrinking of 
water in a river by the turn of its tide. Figuratively, 
decay, decline, waſte, In a low condition. | 

To 'E'BB, V. N. t flow back towards the ſea. 
Figurarively, to decline to decay to waſte; to be 
in an exhauſted condition. 

' EB'EN, EB'ON, EB/ONY, S. (Ae Lat) 
in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood, brought from 
the Indies, of a black colour, exceedingly. ard und 
-heavy, ſuſceptible of avery fine 4 wendy 3 
account uſed in moſaic and inlaid works. | 
5 EBO/N, EB'ONY, S. fee EEE WW. 

EBO'N, Adj. made of ebony,  Nightio her 
ebon Car. » You. 

EBRUVETY, S.-(ebriztar, Lat.) SEOVS oc- 
caſioned Aren liquors.. Prunkenneſs. 

. *EBRVOSITY, 8. (ebri:fitas, Lat.) habitual 
drunkenneſs, © That religion which excuſeth-Noat- 
in ſurpriſal, will neither acquit cbrigſity or ebriety. 


; Brown, of A 
EBULLYTION, 8. cbullid, Let.) the act of 
iguratively, an inteſtine. 


« boiling up with heat. 

motion of _ particles of the body. The-commo- 
- tion,. ſtruggle, fermentation, ot veſcence;. occa- 
5 quarry" by 25 ging tg#ther: any alcalinate and 
- iquor. | 
"ECCENTRIC, ECCE'NTRICAL, Adj. (ec 
i contricus, Lat.) departing. or deviating from a cent, 

ot having the fame center. 1 0 
3 


* 


' Sow, The biſhop 


5 222 
„ 


— — —— 


E C 


„ 


enſwerlhg the deſign, not tending to the end intended. 


© Hermit to the ends of his maſter,” Brown. 


6 ee not eonſiſtent with any rule, or eſtabliſhed. 
ce om. The 7 . FO Mr e LE - 9 N 315 * 
- 'ECCE'NTRICITY,-9i the departing from, or 


the ſtate of a thing departed from its center. The 


ſtate of a thing th à different center from. another. 


In aſtronomy, applied to the earth,” the diſtance be- 
tween tlie focus and the center of its elliptic orbit. 


ECCLESIA'STIC, ECCLESIA'STICAL, Adj. 


(eccleſiafticus,” Lat.) relating or appropriated to the 


ſetvice of the en dureh; ſdmetimes oppoſed to civil, 
ECCLESIA'S'FIC, S. à perſon devoted to the 
-ſervice of the church. A clergyman. 
ECHINA'TE, EC HNA TED, Part. (from 
echinus; Lat.) \ briflled: like a hedge-hog; ſer with 
prick kb3%%2 95 Min e e 
(Lit) a h&dptchog. A hel] 


' ECHVFNUS; 8. | 
ffi ſet wier pickles, In borthijg3 the prickly Head 
or cover of the ſeed o top of ah 
tecture, à member or ofament Har the bottom of 
the Ionie and other efipitals; nete do the aba. 

EC CHO, 8. (%, Gr. à ſound) a ſound reflected 
from à ſolid ſubſtanee, and by that means repeated 

to the ebt. Phe plaee Where the repetition of a 

ſound is produeed ef heard. Bethd, in fabulous hiſ- 
tory, a Hymnpx fentbycJopirer to umuſe Juno by her 


tales, whenever He was engaged in anew amour; aid | 


by that means prevented his being diſcovored; but 
the jealous goddefs finding out the deceit, 'deptived 
her of the ufe of ſpeech, and.only'left her the power 
of pronowtitivg the laſt word in 'aſentenpe x the 
ny mph ufterwarqs falling in love with Nareiſſus, and 
being unde to ex pres fer paflion, fled to the covert 
of the woods and caves; where pining uway til (he 
had nothing left dut hones and v6i6e; the fo mer pe- 
trified; and the laſt is found itt 'exves, '' Others ſy 
this etfe& was produced from her being lighted by 
Pan, by whom fe d A. Uaughter cited Irynge- 
To ECC'HO,* V. Ni t Feſourid; to be founded 
back... Actively, to r 5 Hoo ut ier 
ECCLESHALL, Sc a market town of Stafford. 
ſhire, hear the river So-. It is noted for 'pedlary 
ware, and has & charity - ſchool for 2 poor boys 
to read and write; and for as many ꝑir 


weekly market is on Friday, znd four annual fairs; 
on we Fhurſdiy, Holy Thurldiy\- Auguſt 5. 
and the firſt Friday in November; ll: for cattle; 
ſheep, and ſaddle-hörſes. It is ſeated on the fiver 
| of Litchfield and Coventry has 
x ſeat here, called Eccicſhall caſtle, It lies four miles 
from Stone and 142 from London, 
' ECLAIRCIISSEMENT; S. (Fr.) the 280 of 
dlearing op; or explaĩming amy affair by word of mouth. 
ECLA T, 8. (Fr.) ſplendor; luſtte; or glory. 
ECLEOT IOC, Ady. (from wurys, Gr.) ſeſecting; 
power of chooſmꝑ or preferring. **. Ci- 


br having a power! 
dero was of the eric Rav” WATTS. 
—_ 


„ Ia archi. 


„ Who are 
clad wit the cloth made of the yarn they ſpin; es 


ECLFPSE, $. (, Gr.) in aſtronomy, ,_ 


darkening of one of the luminaries, by the interp,,. 


ſttion of ſome opake body between it and the eye, y 

between it and the moon. The Sun is eclipſed b 
the moon's intervening between the earth and th 

fon. An eclipſe of the moon is u hen the atmoſpher 


of the earth, being between the ſun and moon, 


hinders the light of the ſun from falling upon and 
being reflected by the moon; if the light of the ſun 
is kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is 
a total eclipſe, if from à part only, it is a partial one. 
A ſtate of darkneſs or want of knowledge, applied 
denen nn with 6 . 

To ECLVPSE, V. A. to darken, any luminary. 
Figurativehy, to deſtrey. any light. Io drown or 
diminiſh à leſſer light by ſuperior ſplendor. To 
cloud ; to ebſcure. Figutatively, do diſgtace. Her 
huſbang: was. agligſed in Ireland“ CLAR 

ECLIPTIC, S. (Gr.) ia aſtronomy, a line on 
the ſui ſace of the fphere of: ithe' world which the ſun 
deſcribes in its annual revolution. In geography, 8 


great circle of the globe cutting the equator under 


au angle of 23 deg. 29 Min. it is ſuppoſed to he di- 
vided in twelve parts, each of which are marked 
with: twelve. ſigns, and contains the ſpace of a 
moors: 10 Sui Gian} vit {xc tn; . 
EC'LOGVE,: S. (from e and e, Gr.) 4 
paſtwal poech, whoſe ſcenes art Confined. to rural life, 
and whoſe perſonages are ſhepherds. The echgue, in 
its primary intention is the fame thing with the 


idyllium ; but esſtom has like wiſe made ſome dif- 
em, and appropriated the name 
ecligus to pieces ;wheneifi ſhepherds ate introduced; 
and dyllium to thoſe written like eclag ue, but with» 


ference between 


out ſhepherds. mn them. [The eclogue- is propetly an 
image of the paſtoral life; therefore the matter is 
low, and its genius humble, Its duſineſs is to de. 
ſcribe the loves, fports;; piques, jealouſies, intrigues, 
and other adventures of ſhepherds; ſo that its cha- 
racer .muſt be fimple;; the wit eaſy, the narcation 
ſhort ; the thoughts ingenious, the manners innocent, 


plain, and all the diſcourſe natural. The models in 
this ſort of poetry are Thegcritus and Virgil, who 
both have fome eclogues of à lofty character: the 


- eclogue, therefore, occaſionally, raiſes its voice. Vet 


M:;:Fantenelle eſteems it a fault in ſome modern poets 
to have put matter of high concern in their eclogues, 
and made their ſhepherds. ſing the:praiſes of King 
a rule or law. It is generally written according to 
its derivation . oeconomy ; but as ze is no proper Eng- 
liſh dipthong, it is introduced in this place, eſpeci» 
ally as there are great authorities to ſupport this ſpel- 
ting) the management or government of a family. 
Figuratively, frugality in expence. Tbe n <thod 
uſed in governing or ruling, The diſpoſition t 


arangement of the parts of any work. This eco» 
| 6 L nomy 


 _—_ 


the language pute; the yerſe flowing, the expreſſions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—_ - rr 
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ED 1 


II 


nomy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt parts of an 


Epic poem.“ DR v). 
ECONO' MIC, ECONOMICAL, Adj. be- 
Jonging to the regulation or OY 6 of a family. 
rugal 
| EC'STACY, or EX'TASY, 8. (angacis, Gr.) 
any ſudden paſſion of the mind, by which the' 
thoughts are for a time abſorbed. Excelive j joy or 
_ Fapture. 


EC'TYPE, S. (wrvrs;, Gr.) a copy or remblance 
of ſomething. The complex ideas of ſubſtances 
are ectypes, copies, but not perfect ones. Loc E. 

 E'CURIE, S. (Fr. from eguus, 850 a covered 
place wherein horſes are houſed, | 

EDDY, S. (from ed, Sax. and ea, boy) water 
which is beat and returns back again tot 
from whence it flowed. Figuratively, a whirlpool, 
a circular motion, a whirlwind. Zach _— among 
mariners, implies dead water. 

ED' DV, Adj. whirling ; moving in a circular 
„ Chaft with Fat winds is whirled a- 


manner, 
round.” Drvp. 

EDEMATO'SE, 8. Gr.) ſerlling, full 
of humours, © A ſero ty R ing the glands 


may be watery, edematoſe, or ſchirrhous. ARBUTH. 

EDGE, (ecge, Sax.) the ſharp ſide of any cut- 
ting inſtrument. A narrow part riſing flom one 
which is broader. Theextremity, border, or outſide 
of 2 thing. Joined to give, ſharpneſs ;' a proper 
diſpoſition for action, applied to the mind. To /et | 
teeth on edge, is to cauſe a hs et ſenfuion'' in 
the teeth. 


Fo EDGE, v. A. to argon 3 or make an i in- 
ſtrument cut better. To border, or put ſomething. 
round. the extremities of.:a thing. To exaſperate; 
to excite, To put in ſuch a — 2 to make way 
or give room. To advance beyond a line, or ſitua- 


uon. Raging by degrees their chairs forwards.” 


Locke, To go Tloſe. upon a wind, and ſail flow.. | 
I muſt edge upon a point of wind.“ Dayp.: *. 

EDGE, Part. ſharp, oppoſed to blunt. 

ED'GING; 8. ſomething added by way of orna- 
ment, ' A narrow lace, tn gardening, rows, of | 
firubs and plants, placed round To extremities: of a 
bed, inſtead of borders. 
ED GEL. ESS, Adj. not fit. to cut with; blunt. 
| KD'GEWARE,or ED'GEWORTH, S. à (mall. 
market ton in Middleſex, an the road to St. Al- 
ban's, the. Roman Watling ſtreet paſſing by. It lies | 
twelve miles. north-weſt of London. Its weekly 
market is kept on. Phurſday.. It conſiſta but of one | 
Kreet, the eaſt: end where the church is being Edge 
ware proper, and the welt part called Whitchurch, 
with al charity ſehool in- it. It has a. fair on May 4. 
for borſes and cattle 

EDB*GEW.ISE, Adv. with. the edgs, placed, ina 
particular-direftionz'v2 ©. 4 

EYIBLE, * (eds, Lat.) fit. to be eaten; fit 
for ſo od. | 


e place | 


1 


ſtruction. 


E Dicrs, 8. (ediftum, Lat.) 3 a hw. - proclama- 


tion enjoing the doing or forbearing of ſame. action. 


EDIFICA'TION, S. (des, Lat. and facis). 
provement ; the act of advancing a perſon in r 101 
gion, the original word ſignifies the building a ſtrue - 


ture, and is beautifully applied to the improvements _ 


made in knowledge or religion, which begin low like 


the foundation of a houſe, and increaſe upwards, till E 


we are carried nearer to the exalted. beings in hea» 
ven, both with reſpect to their kyowledge and vir- 
tues. 


ED'IF ICE, s 8. a building or houſe, generally, ap» | 


plied to ſignify ſame large or pompous building. 
PED'1FI = 


To EDIFY, y. Auld 


improve b inſtruction. o inſtruct, to tea 


ED/1 BURGH, S. a city. of the metropol in of the 9 
ſhire of its own name, and of all Scotland. It Was 
formei ly the royal ſeat of its kings and parliament, 
udicature, parr 
ſixteen- 


as it is ſtill of the ſupreme courts, of j 
ticularly of the court of ſeſſion, conſiſting c 


judges, one of which is tiled lord preſident, juſti- , 
| ciary court, commiſlary court, &e, The, northern 
called it Duned, or 


Scots, its ancient inhabitants, 
Dun Eden, i. e. Eden-bill, of or the hill of the Edemi, 


whom Ptolemy, 


quartet of a mile long to the Nether. bow, with 


handſome ſtore-houſes on each ſide; but ſome lo 
ſtalls pon it, called the Lucken-Doothe, and the 


guard houſe, very, much interrupt if not diſgrace it. 
At the welt end of this ſtreet is a very ſtron — call, 


or rather citadel, upon A, rock, — «4 — HEE 
ſides hut at one avenue opening to the ſaid Z N 
and this, being ſtoutly fortified with .cannon, and Tee 


| gvlar works, the Highlanders in vain. attempted. it 


in 1745,” Here is a garriſon and governor, owl 


office-was the late general Gueſt at that time, 
a royal palace of hewa ftone, where king 


Jones 


| of England was born. Ian this place the. x1 | ; 


cords of ſtate, and N Kong of. arms 
| 3mumutiition are hepr,',, ls. in the roc 
 eifully fuppl the HARA water. M. of x 


new houſes are thx. ſtories high, and in one part ; 5 
| the Parliament: Cloſe only, they are. thirteen. . | 
teen; the fronts of: the houſes are. generally built;, 


with; ſtone, and being parted into; tenements they 


have as many landlords as ſtories, independent of ow. 


another, like the inns, of court in- London. The 
churches, including the great High kirk, or. ancient 


. cathedral of St. Giles's, and the chapel in 


: tle, are twelve, all large and magnificent þ and. the 
* miniſters belonging to them. not leſs 

three, who, with ſome arighboaring 
the preſdytery: of Edinburgh, conſi 


* 


ER, S. one who improves another dy in- of 
co, kae) to build... To 


from; miſtake,. as. ſome. think, calls 
Ottodeni for cottodeni, It ſtande high, ; and, among. 
its ſeveral ſtreets is a remarkable broad ane, about a. . 


— N 9 


ing N Nie 115 5 
one members, meet, in the grand church, N 16 
— _— Fynod, or provincial affecbl 1 
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panies, beſides a ſtanding company or two of town. 
guards, one of whoſe captains, named Porteus, who 
at an execution ordered his men to fire among the 
ſeAators, ſuffered the dreadful reſentment of the 
populace; for taking him for@bly. out of the Tol- 
booth, ww” hung him up in 'a few minutes on a 
Dyer's poll, in the Graſs. market. This cataſtrophe 
happened during the regency of the late queen Ca- 
roline, who had reprieved him from the ſentence of 
death, which the juſt:.ciary court had paſſed upon 
him; the ſite of Edindurgh being rocky is the oc- 
caſion of great inconveniences for want of neceſſary 
houſes ; but theſe the governors of the pl.ce take as 
much care as pofſible to prevent. Edinburgh was 
the ſee of a biſhop till: epiſcopacy was aboliſhed. 
Thoſe of the epiſcopal perſuaſion aſſenible in meet- 
ing-houſes, It lies 400 miles north from London. 
Lat. 5s deg. 58 min. N. oP 3 deg. o min. W. 
EDU TION, S. (editio, Lat.) the publication or 
impreſſion of a book.” ng. Fs or wet 
ED'ITOR, S. one who prepares. a manuſcript , 
for the preſs, and corrects the errors of the proof- 
ſheets while it is printing. WISE i oa 
To ED'UCATE,” V. A. (educatum, Lat.) to 


a 


l 
| 
ö 
ö 


to which laſt his majeſty ſends down one of the Scot- 

tiſh nobility to repreſent his perſon, with the title of 
bich lord commiſſioner. Here are fourteen ihcorpo- 
rate trades; the train bands conſiſt of ſixteen com- 


arriving in England with his queen, they were both 
crowned on the 19th of Auguſt, 1274. He began 
his reign by confirming the Magna harta, and by 
making a firia enquiry into the affairs of his king- 
dom. He then defeated and flew Lwellyn, king of 
Wales, who had revolted, and afterwards ſummon- 
ing a parliament at Ruthen, it was there reſolved 
that Wales ſhould be united to England : when 
ſome of the Welſh nobles telling the king that he 
would never peaceably enjoy their country, till they 
were governed by a prince of their own nation, he 
ſent for the queen to lie in at Caenarvon, where 
being delivered of a prince, the ſtates acknowledged 
him for their ſovereign, and ſince that time the eldeſt 
ſons of the kings of England have borne the title of 
prince of Wales. Soon after queen Eleanor dying 
at Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, Edward erected a 
croſs at every place where the corpſe reſted in the 
way to Weſtminſter. Edward then carrying his 
arms into Scotland, took Berwiek, Dunbar, and 
Edinburgh; and: John Baliol their king: repaired to 
Edward, renewed his oath of fidelity, and put the 
whole kingdom in his power. But while Edward: 
Was N e recover ſome dominions he had 
loft in France by treachery, the brave William 
Wallace roſe / up in defence of- his country, and 
having fuddenly* diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of all. the 
ſtrong places they held, was declared regent! of 
the kingdom 3 on which Edward haſtily returned 


bring up a perſon; to give inſtruction to a- perſon 
during his minority, which may either ſerye to im- 
prove his underſtanding, or to regulate his morals. 
EDUCA'TION,' 8. the care taken of à petſon 
in his younger years to adorn his mind with learn 
ing, and embelliſh his conduct with mortality. 
To EDU CE, V. A. (educo, Lat.) to bring out; 
to extract; to bring to light, or to bring from a ſtate. 
4 O07 Rt 175 NR BE 4 Ag. 
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of cone-alment;* 


To EDUL/CORATE, V. A, (from duc, Lat,.) 


% Gi oo 50 Jo 
EDULCORA'TION, 8. in pharmacy; the 


ſwectening à thing dy means of honey; ſugar, or 


from France, advanced into Scotland at the head: 
zof a powerful army,” and defeated Wallace, who: 


ſeveral years fter; Was betrayed' into the bands of 
the Engliſh,” and'fent'to London, where that great 
hero fuffered the death of a traitor. Edward was, 
ſeized with x dyſentery, and died in the little town, . 
of Burg, the rh of- July, 1307, in the ſixty- eighth 
year of His age, and the thirry-fifth\-of his reigns. 


and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. : 
_ EDWARD- IE king'of Eügland, was born att 
Caetnarvon, April“ 25, 1284, and ſucceeded his 
father Edward I. in 1307; at twenty-three years of. 


ſyrup. In ches iſtry;ithe act off freſnoning or clean- 
ng a thi Homie ſalts, by: ſrequent waſhing; in 
4+ 


water. 's : to v1: ern gy ES ROUND Fr Co, 


— 


1550 Nr of Bogland, ſurnamed Long, | 


Sbanks,“ 


3 Vof. Henry HF; and bora.at Win 
cheſter, 1 1 | 


20 He was .taller- by the head than, 
men generally are; and His” perſon vag / well made; 
but his legs being rather too long, hu thenge op- 
tancd he name ef Long Shanks,. He carried on a 
clade. againft the Saracens, Where, With only ten 
thouſand Englifmen, he ſtruck a general panic 
into the infidels. He there nartowly eſcaped. being 
murdered, being. wounded by an aſſaſſin in the arm 
vith-a poifoned dagger; and it is ſaid that he owed. 
bis life td the affection of Eleanor his wife, who: 
ſuck: the venom. out of the wound: While he 
Was on his return from Paleftine he heard of the 


| 


age. He recalied Pierce Gaveſton, who his father 
had baniſhed. Then marrying Iabelia; the danghter- . 
of the Freneh king, the) were both crowned: att 
,Weſtminiter, the 24th" A February, 2308, His 
ridicolous fondieſs* for OGaveſton occafioned: innu- 
merable diſputes, till at length the barons had re- 
3 COU to arms; and Gavefton was beneaded: In. 
the mean time the Sold obtained three viftories over 
the Engliſh, and made themſelves maſters of every, 
plaee in Scotland. This weak prince -, raiſed: 8 _ 
the two Spencers, fither' and ſon, to the ſummit: 
of power; who being baniſhed by the parliament. 
the king levied an army, took-ſome - caſtles from the. 
barons; and recalled "his: two favourites, Some: 
time afterwardsy he invaded Scotland ; but wanting. 
proviſions,. he returned without: ſtriking a blow:: on. 
which Bruce, king of Scotland, purſued him ta 


— 


death of his father, which happened in 1272; and 


Vork, and,, after having deftroyed ewenty'thouſand " 0 
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of the Engliſh, conſented to a peace. The two | 
Spencers . ſuon incurred the general hatred; and 
queen Iſabella flying to France with her ſon, the 
nobility ſent for her; when landing and proceeding. 
towards London with a numerous army, the king 
fled into the weſt; ſhe ſtill purſued him, and he ſer 
ſail for Ireland; but was driven back into Wales; 
and being taken, was ſent priſoner to the queen. 
Hugh Spencer the father, was hanged and quartered, 
without a trial, and the young Spencer hanged on a 
gallows fifty feet; high. The queen was entirely 
governed by Morimer, earl of Merch, whom ſhe 
took to her bed: and the king being obliged to 
reſign the crown in 1327, his ſon Edward was pro- 
claimed king. Aſter which, the late ſovereign was 
treated with the gteateſt indignities, and. at laſt in- 
bumanly .murdered ; for ſome aſſaſſins having co- 
vered him with.a feather-bed, held him dowp, while 
otheis conveyed a horn-pipe up his body, through 
which they thurſt a red-hot iron, and thus burnt 
his bowels, 4 | | 

.. EDWARD III. one of the. greateſt kings of 
England, was born at Windſor, November 15, 1312, 


# 


Jan was placed on the throne on the 26th day of 


January, 1327, at fourteen years of age, while bis 
father Edward II. was living. Though a regency was 
appointed by the parliament, the queen and Roger 
Mortimer bad the ſole authority; and influenced 
by them, the young king not only renouneed all 
Aba to Scotland, but gave his Hater in marriage 
jo David Bruce, king of the Scots; yet afterwards 
ecaming ſenſible of the queen's ill conduct, he con- 
fined her or lite, and æaufed imer, earl of March, 
to be hinged at Fyburn. He then broke the truce 
with Scotland, invaded that kingdom, and oblig ed 
ing David to fly with his queen into France, when 
he ſet up Edward Baliol in his room, Edward now 
$24 claim 10 France; for Charles, his mether's 
brother, dying, Philip of Valois had poſſeſſed him- 
delf of the kingdom, alledging the Salic law; but 
Edward aſſerted, that the Salic law, in excluding 
females ſrom the ſucceſſion, did not exclude their” 
male iſlue, on which he grounds his title, His firſt 
campaign. paſſed. without bloodſhed; but he took 
the title X kiog of France, and quartered his arms 
with the flors de lis, adding the motto, Dieu et 
mon droit, or God and my rignt, However, in his 
pet attempt he defeated the F trench fleet. He then 
2 Tournay; but being called home to oppoſe 
the Scots, concluded a; truce for one year, with 
Philip king of France. lo the next campaign he 
ravaged all the country, up to the walls of Parks 
and his ſon, the Black Prince of Wales, at ſixteen 
years, won the glorious battle of | Crefly. Six weeks 
after this, the queen defeated the Scots, and took 
king David | primacy Theſe memorable victories 
ere obtained in 1346. Edward then laid ſiege to 
Calais, and having reduced it by famine returned 


ſucceeded Philip; and in this glor 


| at Richmond, in Surry, the 


tles were fought, with differeht ſucceſs; but at 


victory over the ſame unhappy prince, Who after hi 


ta England. He ſoon after ſent the Black Prince, | 


who, after taking ſeveral towns, totally routed the 
French army, commanded by anf John, who na 
| ous battle, which, 

was fought near Poictiers, took the king, man 
nobles, and a multitude of private nien Prifonery, 
though the French army was ſix times as numeroy 
as the Engliſh. Thus Edward Had the honour of 
having two kings his priſoners at the fame time, 
John of France, and David Bruce, king of Scot. 
ſand. The king of Scotland, who reſided at Odibam, 
in Hampſhire, was afterwards ranſomed for one hun. 
dred thouſand marks; and the French King why 
lived at the Savoy agreed to pay for his ranſom five 
hundred thouſand pounds, and a conſiderable ex. 
tent of country, Charles king of. F rance after. 
wards carried on a war with Edward, when the 
Engliſh were driven from all the. places they had ſo 
nobly conquered, to which the death of the Black 
Prince greatly contributed. Edward diſtinguiſbel 
himſelf by inffituring the order of the garter; and died 
21ſt of June 1377, i 
the fifty-ſixth year of his F 5b he iy of 
his reign, and was interred in Weſtminſter- abbey. 
He was ſucceeded by Richard II. the ſon of Ed. 

ward the Black Princk. e RSS nay 
EDWAKD IV. king of Laglend, was the ſon of 
Richard, Duke of York, and diſputed the crown 
with Henry VI. who was of the houſe cf Lancaſter, 
Between theſe two families a great number of bat- 
length Edward obtained the erown, March 3, 146, 
by TG ped. a ſignal victory over Henry vo 7 
he forced to fy into Scotland, with M argaret of 
Anjou, his confort. He afterwards: gained another 


defeat, came into England in dilguiſe, and being 
ſeized, was carried to London, with his legs tied 
under his horſe's belly, and then conhned in the 
tower. The earl of Warwick, who had chiefly con- 
tributed to raiſe Edward to the throne; Was em- 
ployed by that prince to negotiate a marriage fur 
him in France; in the mean time marrying Elizi- 
beth, the widow of Sir John Grey, with whom the 
earl was in love, that nobleman was fe exaſperatel, 
that he raiſed a rebellion, in which he twice de 
ſeated the king's forces, and afterwards took his 
majeſty priſoner, and confined him in Middlehan 
caſtle ; Xa whence he eſcaped, and joinel lord 
Haſtings, in Lancaſhire, returned to London, when 
another battle enſued, and Warwick being defeated, 
was obliged to fly into France; but ſoon after land- 
ing at Dartmouth with a few troops, be ſoon in- 
creaſed them te ſixty thouſand men; upon which 
Edward alſo raiſed a numerous army at Nottinghan; 
but as his enemies were advancing, the cry of ki 
Henry being raiſed in his camp, dward fied, 
eſcaped into Flanders. Warwick then took Henr 
out of the tower, and cauſed him to be acknow- 
ledged king of England. But Edward _— 
| returnin 
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ward defeated her, and oak her priſoner with her ſon, 


years of age. 


young princes declared illegi N and then cauſe 


tending to acc 
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with acclamations joy 3 ry Was ance 
more. A 48:4 tower. 17 50 MED marched 
avainft t he arwick, and rout is army, 
in a ens battle, pour Barnet, Wherathe eacl himſelf 


was ſlain, with ſeventeen thouſand: men. Som time 
after, the queen having aſſembled an army, king Ed. 


ans: oct who was. ſoon after maſlicred, in the 


4 „„ ES 


reign, | 

EDWARD v. kin of Eve gland, aden Bo of 
Edward IV. ſucceeded bing fakes] in 148 3, at twelve 
He was at Ludlow. when his father 
died ; bur being ſent for to London, be, Wy the Ath 
of May, received the oaths of the pri el nobility, 
and his uncle Richard, duke of Gl ouceſter, was made 
protector o the king and kingdom. He abli ged the 
queen to deliver up to him the duke of You, the 
kiag's brother, and ſent them both to the tower 
under pretence of their waiting 3 till every thing 
was prepæred for the coronation. while the 
duke, a by x the ſtance 70 the, 14. 
of Buckingha John w,. ord- mayo 
London, I N. 8 Shaw, h is W Nag n 8 

imſelf to be acknowledged king of England; pre- 
t the crown with reluctance; though 
he had put to death lord Haſtings, for no. other cri, 
but his being warmly. attached to / the young king ; 
however, as. that nobtemagn. wh greatly, beloved, dy 
the people, ouceſter pretended that his ambition 
and ſorcer ies endangered. the kingdprs 3 the queen 
and Jane Shore were aceuſed e colleagues, and 
the latter was, taken into cuſtody s ſoon after 
releaſed on doing penance. Sir Rab Robert brett 
lieutenant of the Lower, — to comply. wich 
Richard's erukl deſigns, hie ede bt anly, gave 
the command of that fortreſs to ames - ae 
and he procured: 7 villains, who in; the 

the cb; amber where the Ix — | 
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not ſo much 
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| fon yas very bopuril ful; he had gr reat E ande - 
temper, and was demärkable for k is pit Y, An 
mapity, | He. was committed. to the care of. 17. 
erſons; whom Henry had nominated ri ents of the 
kin gdom, the princi ipal of whom was. the earl o 
Hereford, the king's. uncle by the'mother's ſide, who 
was ſoon after created duke of Somerſet. The young 
f Scotland was. demanded in. marriage. fo 
27 Ene but the ſame propoſal being made by 
— France in behalf of the dauphin, ſhe was ſent into 
ay kingdom, 
ed Jede and routed the Scots army at 
bites The' great power. of the duke of Somerſet 
raiſed him many enemies, the chief of whom, was 
Thomas lord Seymour; and articles of accuſation 
being exhibited againſt him, he was aftainted i in par- 
liament, and condemned and, beheaded,, without 
being brought to an open triak. Dates, the duk 
of Somerſet himſelf was ſome time a peached * 
and charged with a deſign. to, feigs 6 bins. 1775 to 


demned, and the young king being in a manner 


time after. The earl of Warwick, now duke o 
Northumberland, fucceeded to the Fai! of Somerſet? 5. 
Dos, and, at length, on the 1455 10 being g taken, ill 
the Be ig lord Guß Dudley, his 
fi faurth, f. on, to Shs lady Jane Gre „ eldeſt daughter 
© the duke of Suffolk, and 2 uaded Edward to - 


beth, having been both declared illegitimate. during 
the life time of their father; and the prince, hoping 
ta ſave the Reformation from imgending deſtruction, 
appointed er his ſucceſſor, and ſoon: after died, on 


the 6th of July, 1553˙ in the 16th y year of his age, | 


and the 7th of his reign. - 
-To EE K, V. A. eacan, Sax.) to make bigger by 


ed ſometimes including the idea of bur ngling 
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on which the duke of Somer erlet | he | 


impriſon thie earl of Warwick ; for this be, was con- 


forced to ſign the ſentence, he was executed ſome | 


ſettle, the crown on her, "bis ſiſters, Mary and Eliza- 


the addi tion of another piece... To ſupply any defi- 
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"EFF 


zer. Reallity. Advantage, avail, profit or ſervice, 
& Chriſt is become of no effeft.” Gal. v. 4. The 
purport, intention or meaning of a diſcourſe, ot 
ſpeaker, © They ſpake to her to that eti. ii Chron, 
xxxiv. 27. In the plural (effed?s) goods, furniture, 
or moveables. 
To EFFE'CT, V.A. (effeftum, Lat.) to bring to 
; vals; to attempt with ſucceſs. T 0 pioduce as 2 
cauſe, or by the application of power. 
EFFEC'/TIBLE, Adj. that which may be pro- 
duced, done, or 132 0 Not efedible upon the 
ſi ickelt experiment.” BAcox. 
EFFE- 'CTIVE, Adj, thring the power to pro- 
duce an effect. Active, proper for action. “ The 
army conſiſted of ten thouſand effefive men.“ 
 EFFE'CTIVELY, Adv. with power; power- 
full Really; entirely. 8 
| FF E'CTLESS, Adj. without effect; without 
cauſing any change, or alteration by the application « of 
power. Without producing any effect. 
EFFECT OR, S. (Lat.) one who produces any 
effect. One who is the cauſe of any thing. We 
commemorate .the creation, and pay wor ſhip to that 
infinite Being, who was the Fetter of it“. DERHAM. 
EFFE'C UAL, 49) Gram. 'F 17) producing 
the 5 bje&, end, or deſign for which it is intended, 
FIFGTUALLY: 
fro the end for which it is applied. 


To EFFE'CTUATE, V. A. to bring to paſs; 


to accompliſh. 

EFF EMINACx, S. the aQting like a woman; 
ſoftneſs or want of thoſe qualities Which diſtinguiſh 
and become a man. . ic he 3 laſ- 

civiouſneſs. 

_ EFF E'MINATE, Adj. and, Lat.) void 
of the qualities which FRY and adorn the male 
ſex; + in. or behaving like a woman ; voluptuous, or 
luxurious ; at preſent uſed as a word of reproach, but 
formerly in ood ſenſe, alluding to the attraktive 
ſoftneſs which adorns, the fair ſex. 80 Gentle, kind, 
effeminate remorſe.” SHAk. 

To EFFE'MINATE, V. A. (Heals, Lat.) to 
make womaniſh, or deprive of the hardineſs and other 

- qualities which diſtin uiſh and adorn the male ſex. 

EFFEMINA'TION, or EFFEMWINACY, S. 


2 8 or cauſe of rendering a. perſon womanifh, | 


riving him of hard ineſs, rength, courage; an 
thoſ & qualities which 0 fk and adorn. the male 


e EFFERVE'SCE, N. (efferveſeo, Lat.) 
to grow warm or produce 6 fermentation, or 9 
| | gotion of the particles of a thing among tl themſelves. 


ce-even 03 a flame,” Mean. 
ent ESC ENCE, S. (oferveſer; TIF light 
. ebullition, © or briſk inteſtine motion of the parti- 
7 of a liquor, cauſed, by the firſt 4fidn 2 heat. 
chemiſtry, an ebullition, or briſk inteſtine m tion, | 


reſulting from the mixture of things of a di fferent 


by the exerting of power. A conſequence. 10 ef- 


Adv. in ſuch a manner 25 to | 


— 


nature; which ec 0e heat, or boiling, 
that which is cauſed by n 5 
EFFICA'CIOUS, adj. chat which: produces: the 


EF'/FICACY, S. the power of producing che end 
or effect intended. Applied to ſpeech, that power 
which repreſents « thing, by the ideas it conveys to 
the mind; perſuaſion or power of perſuaſion, '* © 
EF FICIENCE, EFFICIENCY, S. (efficiens, 
Lat.) the act of producing effects or anges in 
things or perſons. 8 . 


reſedling 


| effect or end intended. 


EFFFCIENT, (efficiem, Lat.) Jas one | 
| that makes or 4 legs to be what tk are. wt 
* EFFUVCIENT, Adj. (efficiens, Lat.) having the 


power to produce, or cauſe alteration or change in 


| things, either by altering: the qualities or E 


new ones. 
EFFTGIES, EF'FIGY, S. (Nies, Lat.) the re- 
ſemblarice or reprefentation df any thing drawn, 
painted or carved ; an idea, applied t6 the mind, 
EFFLORE'SCENCE, EFFLORE'SCENCY, 
S. (effloreſcens, Lat.) in botany, a production of flow- 
ers. In natural hiſtory, an èxcreſcence, in form of 
flowers. In medicine, A breaking out of Tone bu- 
Mmours, c. in the ſkin. 
'EFFLORE'SCENT, Adj. ſhooting our in the 
* of flowers. In medieine, appearing in pim- 
ples or other eruptions on the ſkin. 
EF'FLUENCE, 8. (effluent, Lat.) that which 
flows from ſonte principle, © 
"'EFFLU'VIA, EFFLU'VIUM, S. (Lat.) 2 
mall particles (continually emitted by, or flowing 
from a thing, which though they do not ſenſi- 
bly decreaſe that from whence they proceed, hare 
a 7757 tible effect on the ſenſes. 

F FLUX, S. (effluxus, Lat.) the act of flowing 
out. Effufion, ſpreading; or the viſible effect of 
ſome cauſe. That 1 flows from ſomething 
elſe; an emanation. 

10 EF. FLUX, V. A. (uf | Lat.) to flow | 
from ; to move in fi uccefſion. © Some odd centu- 
ries of years are Muxed ſince the creation,” BoyLs, 

EFLFU'XION, S. (zffluxum, Lat.) that which 
flows out, 4 Some light effiuxions from U irit to ſpi- 
rit.” Bac. The act of flowing out. By effluxion . 
and attraction.“ BROWN. ; 

'EFFORMA'TION, S. the 28 of ein form to, 
making“ The production 0 and formation of the 
aniverſe.” Ray. 

'EFFRO'NTERY, S. (efronterie, Fr.) an i immo- 
deſt and undaunted boldneſs, by which a perſon is 

pable of undertaking any wenn, including th the 
« of impudence and daring. | 

EFFU*LGENCE, S. (Falken, Lat. ) (plendour, 
ST ee aw th 

; „ Lat. in 
with a ſuperlative degree er 2 * 

To E e 94 A. (4 fort Lat.) to pour out; 


to pfl. 
to pfl. rv. 
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EF FUSION, S. (. „Lat. ) the act of pour- 
ing out. Shedding. The act of uttering or pro- 
nouncing with flueney. Profuſton, or generous 
giving. Figuratively, the thing poured out. Purge 
me 'withthe' blood of my Redeemer, and 1 ſhall be 
clean; waſh me with that precious effuſion, and I 
{hall be whiter than ſnow.” K. CHARLEs, 

-EFFU'SIVE,. Adj. pouring out. 

EF'T, S. (efete, Sax. called likewife an vet) a 
ſmall kind of animal, having four feet and à Jong 
tail, reſembling a lizard, or a 'crocodile. (354 

EF'TSOONS, Adv. in a ſhort time; immiedi- 
ately ; without delay. Efiſoons, a ſweetheart kind 
my love repay.” G Ax. | . 

EG ER, (ſee EAc ER) an impetuous and irregu- 
lar tide. [43 nd Yo OW LES HAS OL IS ROT NEG 

E'GG, S ægę, Sax, (egg, Il.) in natural hiſtory, 'a 
part formed in the females of certain animals, which 
under a ſhell, more or leſs ſpherical, includes the 
young of the ſame ſpecies. The ſhell and the (kin | 
keep the yolk and two whites together ; the chicken 
is formed out of, and nouriſhed by the white alone, 
till it be grown large. The yolk ſerves for its nou- 
riſhment afterwards, an+ when it is hatched remains, 
and is received in its belly, and being reſerved as in 
a ſtore-houſe, is by the appendicula or ductus inter- 
nalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into the guts, and 
ſerves the creature inſtead · of milk, till able to peck, 
which it is not at” its firſt excluſion. At each end 
of the egg is a treadle, or quantity of ' included air, 
which makes the yolk buoy up, and by that means 
keeps the ſame part of it uppermoſt, Jet the poſition of 
the egg be what it will. On the ſurface, Derham 
ſuppoſes that the cicatricula, or ſperm, lies, and 
muſt give us no diſadvantageous idea of the wiſdom 
of Providence in this piece of mechaniſm. It may 
be aſked likewiſe, if this does not appear from the 
| ſhape of the egg, which is the beſt calculated for de- 
fending the animalcule within it from external inju- 
ries; from its poſition in the egg, with its head 
oppoſite to that end, Which is moſt eaſily forced; 
from the. paroſity of the ſhell, which may render 
the conveyance - of air to the little * not 
diffcult, or not at all improbable for the pur- 
| Poſe of breathing? Figuratively, the ſpawn, ſperm, 
or ſeed of any animal. Any thing in the ſhape of 
meg, i ee T4 5 | 

To E'GG, V. A. (eggian, Sax.) to incite. To 
inſtigate, Io induce a perſon to proſecute an ac- 
tion with vigour, „„ 

EGO rTISM, S. (egotiſme, Fr. from ego, Lat. I) 
a fault committed in writing or diſcourſe, including 
too frequent and oſtentatious an uſe of the pronoun IF 
Too frequent mention of a perſon's ſelf in writing 
or converſation. The moſt violent egotiſm'I have 
met with.” - SpacT. No. 5 . 
E'GOTIST, 8. one who often repeats the word 


and 150 in. breadth from ea 


tile country in all Africa, 


I, A perſon ho mentions himſelf too frequently ' 
and with oſtentation. e ee 


0 * 


] monly-their harveſt ; and the $ 


To E'GOTIZE, V. A. to mention one's ſelf 
too — and too oſtentatiouſſy. | 1 
E GRE'OIOUs, Adj. (regius, Lat.) ſome what 
above the common, or ordinary run. Remarkable; 
worthy of notice, or extraordinary. #2 

EGRE'GIOUSLY, Adv. better or worſe than 
ordinary, Uncommonly better or worſe, Prodi- 
giouſly, extremely. He muſt be egregioufly miſ- 
taken,” 


 E'GRESS, S. (egreſſus, Lat.) paſſage out of a 


Place, liberty to go out. The act of going out. 


Departure. 53 
' EGRE'/SSION, S. (egreſſio, Lat.) the act of 
coming out. The manner of iſſuing out of their 
ſhips, and the perpetual egreſſion.” PoE Iliad. 

GRE“ T TE, 8. (Fr.) an ornament of ribbons 
worn by ladies on the front part of their hair. 
- EGYPT, Kingdom of, in Africa, was celebrated 
for being anciently the ſeat of learning, and nurſery 
of arts and ſciences, from which Greece and other 
nations received them: it was alſo {tiled the granary 
of the world, the plenty or ſcarcity of the Roman 
empire, depending upon the good.or bad harveſt of 
this province. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red 
Sea, and Iſthmus of Suez; on the north it has the 
Mediterranean, from Damietta to Alexandria, and 
beyond; on the weft it confines on Barbary, or the 
kingdom of Tripoli, and deſart of Burea; and on 
the ſouth on Nubia, and the kingdom of 'Senuar. 
It lies between lat. 21 and 31 deg. N. and long. 30 
and 36 deg. is 626 miles long, from north to ſouth, 
to weſt. The river 
Nile, which riſes in Abyflinia, running through its 
whole length from north to ſouth, annually over- 
flows it; which inundation generally begins in May 
or June, and is at its height in September z; from 
which time the waters decreaſe gradually. This 
being the only river in the country, and there 


being 
but two ſprings befides, the inhabitants were obliged 
-to build their towns on the' banks of the Nile, on 


riſing grounds, either natural or artificial; ſo tha 
upon the overflowing of the river, theſe might look 
like iſlands; and to which, at ſuch times, there was 


no communication but by means. of boats. The 


Nile runs about the ſpace of 230 leagues, excluſive 


'of its windings, and is in a manner incloſed on each 


ſide, by a ridge of high mountains ; one of which, 
running along the weſtern coaſt on the fide of Lybia, 


extends itſelf quite to the Mediterranean; but that 


on the eaſtern ſide, towards the Red Sea, s no 
farther than Grand Cairo, where it leaves the river 
at liberty to ſpread itſelf in that part called the Delta. 
Canals are cut through Egypt for refreſhing their 
gardens and fields, and for ſaving water in dry wea- 
ther; by which means Egypt becomes the moſt fer- 
| pon the retiring of the 
waters of the Nile, they only harrow the feed into 
the mud, and in March following they have com- 
which are. not 
" ſown 
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own, yield excellent, paſture for their raves | The 
2 


_ . Elimate of 


vpn is extremely hot. for tuo orghcee . 
months hefare i T e the giver, am Fa 
muſkettos or gnats are intolerable in the night; but 
the greateſt misfortune of Egypt is the plague, which 
generally returns once in ſeven years. This coun- 
try though once ſo populous and full of noble cities, 
has now but very few places which , deſerve that 
name; For thoſe of Roſetta, Domietta, Mauſora, 
| E formerly celebrated for their beauty and opu- 
lence are now no other than overgrown villages; 
and even that of Alexandria, though ſtil] well-inha- 
. bited, and a conſiderable ſea-port on the Mediter- 
ranean, has no other defence than its old. walls, 
which are ſuffered. to go to decay.. The animals of 
Egypt are lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, ele- 
phants, rhinoſſaroſſes, camels, dromedaries, mon- 
keys, oſtriches, and crocodiles. Egypt is partly ſub- 
ject to the Grand Senior; but his authority is ex- 
tremely limited. by the Egyptian princes, who are 
abſolute in their own territories. The ſtone pyra- 
mids, are the greateſt curioſiticsin Egypt, the baſe | 
of the largeſt taking up about ten acres of ground, 
and running up to a height. of about 7oo feet. The 
mummy pits are the next curiolity,, which, with the 
(pyramids, ſtand on the weſt fide of the river, op- 
polite to Grand Cairo. Some of the embalmed 
odies in theſe pits are ſaid to be at leaſt 4000 years. 
old; and the coffins are ſet uptight in niches in the 


* 


ſtill more and more elaborated and exalted,” Ang. 
= ELA BORATE, Adj. finiſhed with great ele- 
gance and labour; performed wich pains and dili- 
ENCE. .. | | SHES 
2 ELA“BORAT ELV, Adj. in ſuch a mannet as. 
to beſpeak elegance, owing to pains and diligence. 
. ELABORATION, $. the improving ot exalt· 


ing the nature of a thing by ſucceſſive changes, and 
Fhe producing with great Care and 


alterations. 
induſtr 0 52 . ˖ £4” n E „ ; 
A To LA'N CE. V. N. . (elancer, Fr. ) to-dart, to - 
throw-out. 


| Fo ELA'PSE,, v. N. (apfyi, Lat.) to let lip; 


wall. | : 1 4 
| "To EJA'CULATE, V. A. (ejaculatus, Lat.) to | 
dart out ; to ſhoot, Neuterly, to breathe a, ſhort | 


occaſional prayer. 


1. ELAS'TIC, 


or to ſuffer, to paſs without notice or improvement, 
n 1 oonep 0 ans bot bbs woot 
— ELA'STICAL, Adj... (., Gr.) 
having the property of returning to its on, form or 
N having loſt it by ſome. external force. 
Ddpringing.... = eZ 113 1 
ELASTI CIT V, S. a property in things, by 
vbich they return forcibly, and of their on accord, . 


to the ſame dimenſions or form they were of before 


compreſſion, or before 


fi Olce. 


their baving loſt it by that. 
ELA“ TE, Adj. (elatus, Lat.) fluſhed, puffed up, 
ty, on account of ſucceſs. 


ige mad 
ory. Ss Rela 1 
EIECTMENT, S. in law, a writ by which 
any inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant of an eſtate, 
who owes arfears of rent, and has not ſufficient on 
the premiſles,. to make a diſtreſs, is commanded and 
een 
| Fi'THER, Pron,.{#gther, Sax.) one or other of 

| Both, or each. Seven | 
gives the ſun has either tropic viewed.“ DRYD. 
dverbially, and in diſtribution, to diſtinguiſh be- 


two perſons indifferent]y, 


95 gd hy 
| To ELA“ TE, V. A. to puff up, or make one 


: 


proud with praiſe, ,| proſperity of ſucceſs. . To 


| exalt or heighten 3 an unuſal ſenſe. “ Truth 
] divinely breaking. on his mind—elates his being.“ 
1 TronsS0ON.. ..-/ a; EA 4.457 


| : . CCCCVVVTVV AUF. 
_ ELA'TION, S. haughtineſa or pride, occaſioned 
by ſucceſs.. . | . 


1 of the arm next below the ſhoylder. Eiguratirely, 


| N beading:oe angle, 7e be at à perſen's glhaws.is 
to be near or cloſe to him 
Tol BhOW, V. A. 4e muh with: the. 
Figuratively, to ſtruggle for reom. To..incraach 
upon. Neuterly, to jut out in angles. 


'"*EL'BOW. ROOM, S. room, to ſtretch ont the 


7 


x 
$4 i} 


. 


tween two. or more things, and generally anſwered | 


elbows on each fide. Figuratinelys: e nn 


* 
8 a>. as li e 
* 0 SSN 1 lt. Ah. ** 


IS 


UE-L-E 


n 


ET L 


reſtraint, or confinement, *4* New my ſoul hath 
elbow rem,” |SHAK,  - 's Ha n |; 
' _ 'EL/DER, Adj. one who ſurpaſſes another in 

years. One who is born before another. g 
EL DERS, S. (plural, alder, Sax.) perſons whoſe 
age gives them a claim to honour and reſpect.” 
Thoſe who are born before others. Anceſtors. 
Among the Jews, the rulers of the people, an- 


* 


ſwering to the word ſenator among the Romans, 
which implied perſons choſen for their greater — 
and experience. In the New Teſtament, ſuch of 
the clergy, as had ſome authority in the church on 
account of their years. Among the preſbyterians, 


laymen introduced into the kirk polity, in ſeſſions, 


PER, S. (ﬆlars, Sax.) in botany, has one leaf 


prion ſynods, and aſſemblies. 
* 
cut in five parts; it has one concaye wheel - ſhaped 


5 


petal eut into five;ſegments at the brim, fiue awl- | 
ſhaped ftamina, and an oval germen' ſituated under 
the flower, wirhout a ſtyle, which becomes à roun- 
diſh berry with one cell. Is is ranged by Linnæus 
in the 3d ſect. of his 5th claſs. | I be flowers are in- 
wardly uſed to expel wind, and when made into an 
vintment, uſed outwardly as à cooler; the berries 
are eſteemed cordial, and uſeſul in chyſteric diſorders, 
are frequently put into gargariſms for ſore mouths 
and throats, and uſed by houſewives in making a 
wine which by this name. ö ] 
EL'DERLY, Adj. bearing the marks of old 
age. Advanced in years. | 2 
EL“ DERSHIP, S. claim founded on being born 
before another. Senjority, or being born before 
another. Preſbytery, or an aſſembly oonſiſting of 
elders inveſted with ſupreme authority in church 
government, . 
ELDE'ST, Adj. (the ſuperlative of d,) ex- 
reeding others in years, Born before others. One 
who has lived or enjoyed any thing longer than 
another. 2 0 | ET 0 : 
To ELE CT, V. A. (eleum, Lat.) to chooſe | 
a perſon for the diſcharge of ſome poſt or office. : 
To take in preference of others. In divinity, ' ap- 
plied by ſome divines, to ſignify choice made of ſome ! 


$ * 


perſons by the Deity as objects of his favour and 
mercy. 7 5 „ 
ELE'C T, Adj. (electus, Lat.) choſen; taken by 
preference from other things propoſed as objects of 
choice, Choſen to ſupply an office or place, but 
not yet in poſſeſſion. The biſhop ele? takes the 
oaths,” AYLIFFE, Put after the ſubſtantive in this 
ſenſe. In divinity, perſons ſuppoſed to be of ſupe- 
rior virtues and piety to others, and on that ac- 
rount ſelected or choſen by the Deity, as objects of 
his favour and mercy. _. _ 503-2 

ELE'CTION, S. (electio, Lat.) the act of 
chooſing a perfon from other competitors to diſ- 
eharge any office or employ. Choice. Figuratively, - 


: 


5 


e power of chooſing. The privilege of electing a 


—_— diſcharge an employ. The ceremony of a| 
2 5 


public chooſing of 8 perſon to diſcharge an Employ. 
In divinity, the ſtate of a perſon, who is ſuppoſed 
to be choſen by God as an odject worthy of his 
fayour, or fit for his mercy. „ 4 % | 
ELECTIVE, Adj. exerting the power of choice. 
Regulated, beſtowed, or conferred by ftee choice, 
or votes. 5 | 
ELE'CTIVELY, Adv. by choice; wich pre- 
ference of one to another. EA ary he 2g 
ELE'CTOR, S. one who has a vote in the 
choice of an office. A prince who has x voice in 
the choice of the emperor of Germany. The ori- 
gin of this auguſt aſſembly is unknown, and there- 
fore we may conclude it was perfeQed by little and 
little. At the time of making the golden bull, there 


were ſeven electors, whence they were called the 


Septemviri. But'withia abont ay hundred years ago, 


the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover have obtained 
bat digoity, the former in 1623, and the latter in 
1692, inſomuch, that the number of electors now 
is nine, of which three are eccleſiaſtics, and fix ſe- 
culars; theſe are, 1. Mentz, 2. Tteves, 3. Colognts 
4. Bohemia, 5. Hayatis, 6. Saxony, 7. Branden- 
burgh, 8. the Palatinate, and, 9. Brunſwick-Lu- 
nenburg. Whenever: chere is an aſſembly of the 
electors, that of Mentz preſides, and takes the 
voices. Er 1 - te 12.5 
ELE'CTORAL, Adj. having the title, dignity 
and privilege of an electo oo. 
. ELF'C FYQRATE, iS. the territory, daminions 
or 2 of an alector. 30 8”: of WS 2% 
ELECTRIC, ELECTRICAL, Adj. : baving 
the power of attrafting by fri&ion or without mag- 
netiſm. Produced by an &efric body. + x0 
ELECTRICITY, S. a virtue or property in ſome 
ſubſtances, whereby they will attract others, when 
excited by attrition or friction. Phe great improve- 
ments made in this branch of natural: philofephy 
within theſe late years, bas opened to the mind a 
large field of knowledge before concealed, has in- 
duced a new foundation for the ſyſtematical phy- 
loſopher to build on, and enabled the ſtudent to 
"make ſome diſcoveries, which are of no ſmall ſer- 
vice to mankind ; by finding .the analogy between 
electricity and lightning, methods have been invent 
ed to ſecure us from the effects of that dreadful 
phænomenon; the increaſe of vegetation; has been 
found to be greatly augmented by ſeyeral experi- 
ments, whereby plants have been electriſied; but its 
ſervices in medicine, in ſuch caſes as have been too 
obſtinate for our preſent claſs of remedies to remove, 
are highly worthy of notice. | » 
To ELE'C 


to communicate a greater degree of the electric mat- 

ter to a thing, than it naturally poſſeſſes; to electrity 

minus, is to exhauſt the electrical matter from a ſuh- 
ſtance which is fully charged with it. £396; $1.1 

To ELECTRI'SE, V. A. to communicate the 

| 6N elec- 


os. IFY, V.A. to communicate, ar | 
endue with the electric virtue. To elefrify plus, is 
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electrical power to any ſubſtance that has it not, or has 
it to a leſs degree. 1 py 


_ - ©, ELE'CTUARY, 8. (ele#arium) a form of me- | of re abridgment it has 
dicine made of conſerves, powders, ſyrups, or honey, þ vered on that head, would appear romantic. The 


in the conſiſtence of the latter. . 
« ELEEMOSY'NARY, Adj. (&mucyn, Gr.) li- 
ving on alms, depending on charity; obliged to for a 
favour ; dependent. That the cauſe ſhould be 


an eleemoſynary for its ſubſiſtence -to its effects.“ 
ische qualities of an elephant. Likewiſe a title given 


ELEGANCE, EL EGANCV, S. (elegantia, 


GLanv., Given in charity. 


Lat.) a ſymmetry of parts which rather ſooths than 
pleaſes, and carries with it rather the idea of neat- 
neſs than N 73 13 1 
ELEGANT, Adj. (elegans, Lat.) pleaſing, neat, 
nlce. ed E 1 
EL'EGANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
pleaſe by neatneſs and exactneſs. | he 
ELE'GIAC, Adj. (elegiacus, Lat. ) uſed im elegies. 
Mournful, ſorrowful. ; B 


EL'EG V, S. (elegur, Lat.) a poem written on 
e nee 


ſome mournful ſubject. n 3 
wrote in a ſimple, plaintive ſtile, without any poihts 
or turns. A funeral ſong, © ĩðĩ 
+ ELEMENT, S. (elementum, Lat.) the firſt or 
conſtituent principle gut of which any thing is made. 
A principle into which apy. thing is reſolved, and 
which will. admit of no further reſolution, The 
elements of the peripatotics are fire, water, air and 
earth, of: which they imagine all things to be com- 
poſed. The Carteſians hold three elements, their 
materia ſubtilis, and two others of a denſer kind. 
The chemical elements are 5, thoſe of the peripa- 
tetics to whioh they add ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 


Figuratively the letter of any language. The loweſt- 


or firſt, rudiments or grounds of any art or ſcience. 
«. The elements of the French tongue.” 1 
ELEME'NTAL, Adj. compoſed of, or produced 


by ſome of the elements. Ariſing. from ſome firſt 


principle. RIDES HET YES 
— ELEME'NTARY, Adj. \uncorapounded;;. ſim- 


* 


ple; without mixtyre ; having only one principle, 

or leme ot for its re, CE 
ELEPHANT | 

tary, the largeſt of all the quadrupede or four«footed 

animals. It is furnifhed with a trunk or long car- 

tilaginous tube hanging between. its teeth, with 

which it feeds itſelf, or aſſaults its enemy when 


provoked. Id is faid to have no joints in its legs, 
and, on that account, to ſleep ſtanding. and Jeaning ; | 
| tate of bare poſſibility: to that of real exiſtence. 


aguinſt a tree. It has two large tuſks, one ſtanding 
out. on each file of its trunk, ſome of which are 


as latge as, a man's thigh, and a fahom in length. 
It. feeds: purely on vegetables, and is an enemy to 


” flaſh. Its nature is fo. gentle, that any animal may 
approach it without fear, and fo dangetous. when 
paovokod, that none can. eſcape its fury; its docility 
is remarkable ; its ſtrength needs no other evidence, 


than che accounts. given us by the. ancicats: of its 


mn. 


8 (elep ITY Lat.) i natural hif- - 


cartying both men and towers on its back in wary 
and its nimbleneſs and dexterity is ſo highly ſpoken 
of, that a mere abridgment of what has been deli- 


teeth of this animal is what we call ivory. Elephant 
is uſed figuratively, for ivory. © High o'erthe gate, 
in elephant and gold.“ Dr. 


+ 


| *ELEPHA/NTINE, Adj. (elephantinze,'Lat) per- 


' taining or belonging to an elephant, pertaking of 


to eertain books among the Romane, which con- 
tained an account of the actions of the emperors, and 


the laws made by the ſenate ;. ſuppoſed to be to t᷑alled 


| either from their vaſt ſize, or their being compoſed 
of ivory. : 3 


| To ELEVATE, v. A. (t, Lat.) to niſe 


aloft, on high, or at a diſtance ftom the ground. 
To exalt or dignify. Fo raiſe the mind with great 


and ſublime ideas. To elate, or make proud? 


E LEVATE, Part. raiſed or ſituated on higb. 
ELEVA'TION, S. (elevatio, Lat,) the àct of 
raiſing on high. Exaltation, applied'to- dignity or - 
preferment, | Fhe raifing the * to contemplatt 
lofty and ſublime ſubjects. In aſtronomy and geo 
graphy, the height of any object above the horizon, . 
n architeure, à draught of the principal ſide os 
face of a: building, called its uprights In perſpec . 
tive, a draught or repreſentation of the whole body 
| of a building. Ia gunnery, the angle which the 
chaſe of a piece of ordnance, or the as of its bole 
low cylinder makes with the plane of the horizon. 
ELEV.A'TOR, 8. (Lat.) a raiſer or liſter up 
In anatomy, applied: to thoſo muſcles; which. raiſe or 
lift up the parts they belong to. In. ſurgery, an 
inſtrument uſed to raiſe up bones, or draw teetn. 
EI. F, 8. (plural elves; for moſtnouns ending in 
V in the ſingular, change the / into ves, in the plural) 
a wandering ſpirit, frequenting ſolitary. places; 2 
fairy; an evil ſpitit or devil. W A 
To ELF, V. A. toizatinglethain, ſo us it is im- 
poſſible to untangle it. Suppoſed by the vulgar to 
be the work of fairies in- the night, whesce all air 
matted and entangled, is called l,, $6 EA all | 
my hair. in ktots.“ SHAK.... 1 47 ” } 15 3110 t > 
E'LFLOCK, S. knots of hair twiſted or en- 
tangled by elves. Thel locts in foulamaned : 
hair.“ SHA Not in uſe, co HH) held 
To 'ELECIT, V. A. (elicixemyg. Lat. to ſtrike, 
find. out, or diſcover by dint of labour and art. 
ELLV CI, Adj: e(elicites, Lat.) brought from a 


Brought imo act. 1th #40 
+ ELICITA'TIQN;- S. (elicitus,. Lat.) in the 
ſchools, a deducing or bringing the power of the 
All inte, at. 2 „ 415 

. ELIGIBULITY, S. worthineſs of being choſen. 
EL'iG BLk, Adj. (eligibilis, Lat.) fit to be 
choſen; wor thy of choice; preferable; poſſeſſing all 


* 


thoſe qualities and excellencies, which are ſufficient 
: .. : Cs o 


— 


cr 
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of that preference, as an objeQ of choice, 


| ELFSION,, 8. Clio, Lat.) in grammir, . the 
cutting off a.vowel or ſyllable in a ward, as in 4 


artiſl. Where the g is cut off, becauſe coming be- 


fore a vowel, this is called a ſynalæpha, frequently 


practiſed in Engliſh poetry, and always obſerved in 
Latin verſe. A diviſion, cutting, dividing, attenua- 
ting, or a ſeparation of parts. An eliſian of the 
air, whereby they. mean a.cutting, or dividing, or 
elſe an attenuating of the air. Bacon, , , 
ELIXA ! TION, S. (elixus, Lat.) the act of. boil- 
ing, or ſtewing. Figuratively, digeſtion, “ Dilu- 
tion of ſolid abment andi 
Brown, 


© ELI'XIR4-S.{alichr, Arab.) a-medicine made by | 


ſtrong infuſion, . where: the ingredients are almoſt 
diſſolved in the menſttuum, and give it à thicker 
conſiſtence than a tinure;: The extract or quin- 
teſſence of asy thing. Any. cordial or invigorating 
fluid or ſubſtance. Among the alchymiſts uſed for 
the philoſophers ſtone, or liquor by which they pre- 
tend to tranſmute other metals into gold. _ __ 


' ELIZABETH, queen of England, daughter of 


Henry VIII. and Anna Boleyn, was born on the 8th 
of September, 1533, and when ſhe came to the 
crown, on the- 17th of · November, 1558, was wa- 


vering between the two religions, but at laſt choſe 


the reformed. She · aſſiſted the diſtreſſed States of 
Holland, defeated: the- formidable armada of: Spain, 
encouraged the navigation of England, and ſpread 
her fame to the moſt Thane parts of the earth. The 
Papiſts repreſent her as a monſter of cruelty, avarice, 
and laſciviouſneſs ; which is not to be wondered at 
conſidering: her ſeverity. to them. Yet pope Sextus 
had a particular eſteem for her. Vour queen, ſaid 
he to an Engliſhman, is born fortunate. She go- 
verns her kingdom with great happineſa, and wants 
only to be married to me, to give the wotld a ſecond: 
Alexander the Great.“ It is indeed difficult ta exeuſe 
her beheading Mary queen of Scots, and the ſeverity 
ſhe ſometimes made uſe of both againſt the papiſts 
and the proteſtant , diflenters; She pgwever under - 
ſtood the art of reigning to an eminent degtee, and 
her reign was: the ſchool of able miniſters, gteat 
ſtateſmen, and diſtinguiſhed warriors. She under- 
ſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch 
languages: had a deep and penetrating à noble and 
elevated mind. Vet ber. glorious reign, on YAY 
providence for-a long time poured innumerable bleſl- 
ings, ended in à moſt diſmal melancholy, which, 
ſome are of opinion, was occafioned by.the death. of 
the earl of Eſſex, whom ſhe had cauſed to. be be- 
headed, This q 

among the learned ladies. Beſides variety of other 
things, ſhe wrote a Comment on Plato, and tranſ- 


lated into Latin two of the Orations of Iſocrates, 


and a play of Euripides, &c. She died on the third 


of April, 1603, aged ſeventy, in tae forty- fifth year | . 


0 let it above others, and. recommend it, on account | 
Ii | the pleaſures of life and royalty. She endeavoured 
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of her reign, Elizabeth was unwilling to relinquiſh 


to conceal the ravages which time had made upon het 
conſtitution, even from her own knowledge. — 
affected an extravagant gaiety both in her dreſs an 


diverſions, and even engaged in a childiſh intercourſe 


of love with the earl of Clanrickard, a young Iriſh 
nobleman, who reſembled Eſſex in his perſonal qua- 


ts.clixation in the ſtomach,” | 


ueen makes a conſiderable figure | 


equal warmth, and for that reaſon the intercourſe 
was ſoon laid aſide. She tried to divert ber attention 


and parties of pleaſure: but in ſpite of all her endea - 


* 


wept inſenſibly. Perbaps the faculties of her mind 
haps ſhe reflected with remorſe upon ſome actions of 
and good motals. She had juſt loſt a friend and con- 
fident in the counteſs of Nottingham; ſhe had 7 ae 
thwarted by her miniſtry, and council in the affair of 
Tyrone; [ſhe fauna her conſtitution decaying ; ſhe 
foreſaw, through the exaggerating miſt of jealouſy, 
her courtiers and dependants, ſhrinking away in the 
to her ſucceſſor ; and her indignation againſt the un- 
fate, remembering nothing 6f him but the amiable 
joyed in his converſation, Such boy. ence of 
than ſufficient to plunge her into an abyſs 
repoſe : feeling a perpetual beat in het ſtqmach, at- 
When the archbiſhop of Cantefbury, ſeeretary Cecil, 
and others of her council, intreated her on their. 
knees to take what was neceſſary for her ſuſtenance 
conſtitution and was in no danger. At length, 
her die in quiet. 
to know her ſentiments With regard to the ſuceeſhon'; 


been held 


ſhe laid her hand dpon her head as a mark of apprö- 


„5 


lifications, but he did not meet her advances witk 


| from diſagreeable objects, by hunting, tournaments, 


vours, ſhe was ſeized with the horrors of melancholy. - 
She became peeviſh, penſive, filent, and ſighed and 


were impaired. by long and violent exerciſe. Per- 


her life, which were contrary to humanity, candour, 


2 of her life, in order to recommend themſelves 
fortunate Eſſex having ſubſided, ſhe lamented his 
ſide of his character, and the pleafurt — en- 


cauſes, joined to the infirmities of her Body, was more 
; % eſpon=»- 
| dence. Spe loſt her appetite, "and, could“ thjoy no 


tended with, unquenchable tht; ſhe 'drank* without 
ceaſing, but refuſed the afſiſtance'of het phyſicians. 


and relief, ſhe peeviſhly replied, ſhe knew her own- 


teized by their entreaties, the defired they would let 
| Her meJancholy. and ' diſtemper- 
gaining ground, Cecil and the lord admiral deſired. 


and ſhe ſaid, as the crown of England had always. 
— kings it ought not to devolve upon raſcals, 

but upon her immediate heir the king of Scotland. 
, Having continued ſitting upon cuſhions for ten days 
| without.clufing an eye or uttering a ſyllable, the was 
put to bed partly by force, and ſeemed to revive. a 
ittle ; ſhe heard (ome pious meditations, and joined 
in prayer. with the archbiſhop of Canterbury. After 
the was deprived of her ſpeech, the noblemen of her 
council defired ſhe would give ſome token of her ap- 
proving the Scottiſh monarch as her ſueceſſor; and 


bation., On the 24th of March, about two clock 
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in the chapel of Henry the Seventh, at Weſtminſter, 
with great magnificence. Blizabeth, in her perſon, 


Was maſculine, tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong limbed, 


with an high round forehead, brown eyes, fair com- 
plexion, ſine white teeth, and yellow hair. Sbe 
- danced with great agility z her voice was ſtrong and 


ſhrill; ſhe underſtood muſic, and played upon ſeve- 


ral inſtruments She poſſeſſed an excellent memory, 
underſtood the dead and living languages, had made 
— proficiency in the ſciences, and was well read 
hiſtory. Her converfation was fprightly and agree- 
able, her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute; 
her application indefatigable, and her courage invin- 
eible. She was the great bulwark of the proteſtant 
religion: ſhe was highly commendable for her general 


regard to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; and 


even for her rigid c:conomy, which ſaved the public 
money, and evinced that love for ber people, which 
ſne ſo warmly profeſſed: yet ſhe deviated from juſtice 
in ſome inſtances, when her intereſt or paſſions were 
Soncerned; and notwithſtanding all her great qua- 
lities, we cannot deny ſhe was vain, proud, impe- 
rious, and in ſome caſes cruel. Her predominant 
paſſions. were jealouſy and avarice; though ſhe was 
alſo ſubject to ſuch violent guſts of anger as over- 
helme all regard to the dignity of ber kation, and 
even hurried her beyond the bounds of common decen- 
oy. She was wiſe and ſteady in her principles of govern- 
ment; and, above all princes, fortunate in a mini- 
fry. Her vanity appeared in the love of flattery; 
which ſhe greedily ſwallowed even when it was ſul- 
ſome and abſurd ; and in the variety and richneſs of 
her apparel, which ſhe continued to wear even in 
her old age. W397 5 18 
E“ LK, S. (æle, Sax. alce, Lat.) a large and ſtately 


— . 


animal of the ſtag kind, but hasa'ſhorterand flenderer | 


neck. Its ears are nine inches in length and four 
in breadth. The colour of its coat is grey in winter, 
and paler in ſummer, its length is generally three 
inches, and equalling horſehair in thickneſs, Its up- 
per lip is large; the horns of the male are ſhort and 
thick near the head, whence they expand by degrees 
into a great breadth, with ſeveral prominencies in 
the edges. The articulation of its legs are cloſe, 
and the ligaments hard; on which account its joints 
are leſs pliable than thoſe of any other animal; It 
lives in herds and is very timorous. The hoof of the 
left hinder foot has been famous for the cure of epi- 
lepſies, but it is probable that the hoof of any other 


animal would have the fame effedt. The principal 


hunting of the ſavages of Canada conſiſts in the 
purſuit of this animal. | : : 

'E'LL, S. a long meaſure containing 40 inches, 
16 nails or five-quarters of a yard, The Flemiſh- 
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re f ell 


ary 


a 


contains only three quarters. or 42 
French ſix. quarters or a4 nails. 
ELLESMERE, S. 4 market town 
It has four annual fairs, namely, the/thiid Lu 

in April, Whitſun-Tueſday, Auguſt 2b, and No- 
vember 14, all for horſes, ſheep, and caitle; twelve 
miles from Shrewſbury, and 172 from London. It 
gives title of baron to the duke of Bridgewater, It 
has a market on .Tueſdays. i 5 IN eh lhe 
-.- ELLVPSIS,, ELLEVPSIS, S. in grammar, ar 
rhetoric, a figute by which ſomething left out in a 
ſentence, is to be ſupplied. by the reader. or hearer, 
In geometry, a regular continued curve line, ins 
cluding a ſpace, which is longer than broad vul> 


nails, and ith 
4 '4 $34 © 
of Shropſhire 


formlof an ellipſis; of an oval form. 


garly called eval. | * 
”' ELLIP'TIC;orELLUPTICAL; Adi. havingthe 

Ln. nag} 
EL'M, S. (Sax. elm tree, Dan.) Tournafott ranges 


it in the 3d ſect. of his 2oth claſs,. and Linnaus in 
the 2d ſet. of his 5th claſs. Ihe wood of this 
tree is of ſingular uſe where it. may be either wet or 
dry to an extreme; and in foreign countries is 
uſed as a ſupport for vines: to Which our poets 
frequently allude. „Thou art an elm my huſband, 
E oi 4 4 e443 
: *ELOCU-'TION, S. (elacuiio, Lat.) the power of 
expreſſing one's ideas with fluenoy of ſpeeah. Elo- 
quence, Phe power of expreſſion or: diction. The 
chooſing and adapting words and ſentenees ito the 
_ or ſeatiments to be expreſſed; its chief beauty 
conſiſ 


in the periods, ſentences, and the ſtyle of a diſcourſe, 
ELO'GY,'S. (eloge, Fr.) praiſe or panegytie be- 
ſtowed on a perſon on account of his merit. 
To ELON'GATE, V. A. (lengus, Lat.) to 
ſtretch, .to-lengthen or draw out; applied to the ſurs 
face or dimenſions of a thing. Neuterly, to go furs - 
ther off from a thing or place. Elongating from 
the coaſt of Braſilia, towards the ſhore of Africa.“ 
Bao W- .]M O. ; (#5. Ee SELTSDAS TED - 
ELONGA'TION, S. the act of ſtretching or 
lengthening. The ſtate of a thing ſtretched. In 
aſtronomy, the digreſſion or receſs of à planet from 
the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our earth. 
Uſed by ſome for the difference of motion, between 
the ſwifteſt or ſloweſt of two planets, or the quantity 
of ſpace which the one has gone beyond the other, 
In ſurgery, an imperfect Juxation, wherein the liga- 
ment of any joint is ſo: extended or ſtretched as to 
lengthen the limb, without ſuffering. the bone togo 
out of its place. 5 44-4 IM 
To ELOꝰPE, V. N. (lospen, Belg.) to run away, 
to break looſe, to eſcape from law or reſttaint. In 
law, to quit or leave a huſband, . — 
ELOPE'MENT, S. departure, or. withdeaw-= 
ing from juſt reſtraint, or lawfal power. In law, 
the voluntary departure of à wife from a . huſband, 
who, providing the -elapement ſubſiſts for twelve 


\ 


months, is liable to loſe her dower, or, jointure. 
FER EUOQUENCE, 


* 


is in the uſe of figures, or figuratiyetexpreſſion? 
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EL OOUENC E. S. (eloquentia,” Lat.) the art of 
ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to move the affections. 
The power of ſpeaking with floeney; a hgured and 
elegant ſtile or diction, adapted to Vir the imagi- 
nation, and move the paſſions. ' Eloquence and rhe- 
toric differ from each other, as the theory from the 
practice; rhetoric being the art which deſeribes the 
rules of eleguance, and el:quence. that art which uſes 
them to advantage, However, t boy: ue? frequently 

uſed r for each Aer 5 


EL'OQUENT, Adj. (eloguens, Lat.) having the 


power of peaking with elegance, Agency, and in 
ſuch a manner as to move the paſſions. ˖ 


E'LSE; Pron. (elles, Sax. ) other's one beſides that ; 
| a place in the lower world, furniſhed with pleaſant 


which is mentioned. 


chu Rana the latter by abſeriptionss Its T4 
cipal ſtreet on the eaſt, is full of wells that gene- 
rally overflow, though bricked up knee high; It 
gives title of marquis to the prinee of Wales; 
the weekly market here is on Saturday, and annual 
fairs are held on Afcenſion day for horſes, and Thurſ- 
day of the week in which is St. Luke's day, October 
18, falls on, for horſes, cheeſe and hops. It lies 
twelve miles from Cambridge, and EY org miles 
north of London. 

ELY'SIAN, Adj. (elyfius, Lat. ) pertaining 65 
longing to Elyfiam: Pheaſant, delicioufly ſoothing ; 
. delightful, —_ 

ELY/ £v M, 8. (Lat.) in the ancient mythology, 
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EL'SE,; Adv. otherwiſe ;: beſides z excepting the 
EL'SEW HERE, Advelin me other place, To 


any other place. 

To ELUCIDATE, V. A. 0 elucidate, Lat. ) 
to caſt light upon a difficult or' intricate ſubject; To 
explain; to clear; to make clear.” 4. To elucidate, 

a little, the matter? BoyLE. 


perſon or place mentioned. * of- departed heroes and 


ELUCIDA'TION;'S, be a@ of rendering a | 
92 flowing from ſomethin "s elſe. 


difficult ſubje& plain; an explanetion. 

- ELUCIDA'TOR, S. one who e, difficul- 
ties. A commentator. 

To ELU DE, V. A. (elude, Lat. ) to eſcape by 
ſtratagem. To avoid any miſchief or danger by ar- 
ufice. To mock or een N expectation by | 
an unforeſeen eſcape. 

ELU DIBLE, Adj. poſſible to eſcape by ertifice, 
Poſſible” to be defeated. or diſappoiſted. 

E'LVISH, Adj. belonging to the elves or Hartge | 

ELU'SION, $. (elufio, Lat.) an artifice which is 
concealed from the knowledge of another. A fraud, 

ELU'SIVE, Adj. uſing artifices to eſcape, or avoid. 


| ELU'SORY, Adj. fraudulent. Tending to de- | two ſexes. 


ceive in order” to eſcape Lotice, examination puniſh- 
ment, or miſchief. 

To ELU/TE, v. A. e Lat. ) to waſhout, 
or to waſh off. Eluted by the blood.“ Anzurn. 
An uncommon word. 

To ELU'TRIAFE, V. Ae (elutiatze, of Arie | 
Lat.) to ſtrain. Eletriating the blood as it Wy 
through the lungs.” WIS W. 

ELV, S. (city and county of) a lage town 
Cambridgeſhire, but not populous or - hand "ig 
though ancient; it ſtands in the principal part of 
the fenny. country, called the Iſle of Ely, being ſur- 
rounded with the Quſe, and other ſtreams. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe cathedral and palace are 
the principal ornaments of the eity. Here is great 
plenty of proviſion, particularly garden ſtuff, with 


whichithe neighbouring country is ſupplied, and is | 
. paring the bodies of the dead with drugs, which pre- 
vent their putrefaction. 


particularly noted for vaſt quantities. The eity in 
its civil government is ſubordinate to the biſhop, 


and is the only one in England that ſends no mem- | 
bers _ * It has a+ * and two 
2 


fields, &c. and ſuppoſed to be the Nr For the 


To EMA'CIATE, V. A,..(emacidtus, Lat) to 
make a thing waſte, or lean. Neuteriy, to 
grow lean, to pi ne, to waſte away. 

| EMACI[A'TION,'S, {emaciatus, Lat.) the act of 
making lean, The fiate of 2 perſon grown len, 
waſted away, z Or in a conſumption, ' 

E'MANENT, Adj. bee, Lat.). ifſuing or 


EMANA'TION, (emanatio, Lat.) the act of 
proceeding or flowing from ſomething elſe. Tat 
which flows from ſubſtance, like efluvia. 


EMA'NATIVE, Adj. (emanatus, Lat.) ing 


or flowing from. 


To EMA'NCIPATE, V. A. (emanci datum, Lat.) 
Teen free from llavery of any ſort. To reſtore to 
liberty. 

EMANCIPA' TION, 1 the a of ſerting free. 
Deliverance from lavery. 1 

Io EMA'SCULATE, V. A: (:maſculatum, Lat.) 
to deprive of that property which diſtinguiſhes the 
To caſtrate, or d. To' render: ſoft, 
effeminate, or womaniſh. o deprive by unmanly 
ſoftneſs. 

EM ASCULA'TION, s. the act of caftrating, 

' Effeminacy ; a ſoft and luxurious habit, eowerdyes 
the manly hardineſs of the male ſex. 

To EMBA'LM, V. A. (embaumer, Fr.) to im- 
pregnate a dead body with gums and ſpices to pre- 
vent its putrefying. The Egyptians are ſuppoſed 
to have boiled their dead bodies in a cauldron, with 

a liquid balſam, for this purpoſe; becauſe, in the 
mummies belonging to the Royal Society, it is ob- 
| ſervable, the balm has penetrated not only the fleſhy 
1 but even the very bones. 5 


EMBA LM ER, 8. one who preſerves the body 


| oft the dead in ſuch a manner as to prevent their pu- 


 EMBA'LMING, & uber pedo of pro: 


EMBARKA'TION, S. (from embark) the act of 
I. Dec e going on 1 ſhip. s 
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on board, or into a ſhip. 


uſe of what belongs to, and is intruſted by another. 
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| EMBA'RGO, S. (embargar, 
or reſtraint laid upon. veſſels by a 
they are prevented from going out, or from enter- 
ing into a port, for a certain time. 1 

To EMBA'RK, V. A. (enbarguer, Fr.) to put 
iguratively, to engage 
another in an affair. Neuterly to go on ſhipboard. 
Figuratively, to engage as a party in an affair. 

o EMBA'RRASS, V. A. (embarraſſer, Er.) to 

perplex, or confound a perſon, with an affair of 
difficulty and trouble. 


- 


EMBA'RRASSMENT, S. perplexity, or con- 

fuſion ariſing from ſome difficult affair, ſubject, or 

—A 1 | 

' *Þo EMBA SE, V. A. to deprave, or leſſen the 

worth or quality of a thing. 

EMBA SADOR, .EMBASSA'DOUR. SEE 

AMBASSADOR.” . =o | Fo 3 
EM-BASSAGE, EMBASSY, S. (it is obſerved 

by Johnſon, that though authors write Ambaſſador, 


 Embaſſador, Ambaſſage, or Embaſſage, indiſcriminately, 


yet they all concur, in writing Enbaſßꝭ with an E at 
the beginning) a miſſion of a perſon tzom one prince 
to another, in order to treat of affairs relating to 


their reſpeRive ſtates, Figuratively, any ſolemn 


meſſage. An errand.or meſſige in an ironical ſenſe. 
To EMBA'TTLE,. V. A. to range in battle 


array. 21 | 
| To EMBA'Y, V. A. to incloſe in a bay or 


port, If not inſhelter'd or embayed, they're 
drown'd.” SHAK.- | 


To EMBE'LLISH, V. A. (embellir, Fr.) to 


adorn ; to beautify ; to grace or ſet out with orna- 


ments. | 
EMBELLISHMENT, S. ornament, any thing 
which gives a grace to the perſon or mind. | 
_ EM'BERS, S. (plural; not uſed in the ſingular, 
from æmyrian, Sax.) wood or coals half burnt, and 
not extinguiſhed, . Aſhes which retain fite, though 
not viſible on their ſurface. 3 
EM'BER-WEEK, S. (ymbren, Sax.) the time 
ſet apart by the Church. for public ordinations, at 
the four ſeaſons of. the year; wherein ſoine ember 
day falls, viz. the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
after the firſt Sunday in Lent; the feaſt of Pentecolt ; 
September 14th, and December 123. 
To EMBE'ZZLE, V. A. to turn to one's own 
uſe what belongs to, and is intruſted by another. 
Figuratively, to waſte; to conſume in riot; to 
ſquander. 1 3 3 
EMBE'ZZLEMENT, S. the act of making 


Figuratively, the thing diſhoneſtly, made uſe of. 
To EMBLA! ZE, V. A. (blaſſoner, Fr.) to adorn 


with glittering,ornaments, In heraldry, to blaſon or | 


paint a coat or armour, 
To EMBLA'ZON, V.A. Aan, Fr.) to 

adorn with bearings in heraldry. . Figuratively, to 

deck in gawdy colours; to diſplay with pomp and 


a 


oſtentation. 


Span.) s prohibition 
overeign, whereby, 


To degrade or viliſy. 


ba dear hard, ſo as to make it foam at 


+ EMBLEM,'S. (, Gr.) inlay; any thing. 
inſerted in another; an hieroglyphical deviſe or pic- 
ture, repreſenting ſome hiſtory, or moral inſtruction. 

 EMBLEMA'TIC, EMBLEMA'TICAL, Adj. 


containing an emblem; or 3 ſome truth 
er 


under an hieroglyphical or pictural deſcription. 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY, Adv. after the form 
of an emblem, riddle, or hieroglꝝ phio. In a figu- 
rative or allegorical manner. 
EMBLEMA'TISTS, S8. writers, or makers of 
EM'BOLISM, S. (from «84a, Gr.) in chro» 
nology, the addition of a certain number of. days 
to make the lunar year, which is but 354 days, 
equal to the ſolar, which is 365. Figuratively, 
the days which are added, or intercullatec. 
' EM'BOLUS, S. the moveable part of a-pump, 
or ſyringe, named likewiſe the piſton, and by the 
* the ſucker. ad ok 28 
Io EMBOYSS, V. A. {from 3%, a protuberance, 
Fr.) to form into knobs, protuberances, or un- 
evenneſſes of ſurface. Figuratively, to adorn with 
Embroidery, or other raiſed work. In. carving, to form: 
in relievo, or fo as the figures ſhall ſtand but from 
the ground which ſupports them. In hunting, to 
!incloſe in a thicket, from emboſcare, Ital. To bunt: 
mouth, or 
run a hound ſo hard, as to make his kneed ſwell. 
.  EMBO'SSMENT, 8. the thing jutting, or 


os * 


; ſtanding out. In carving, relievo,. or figures which 
' ſtand out beyond the ground, and. ſwell:to the ſight; 
To EMBO'TTLE, V. A. to incloſe in à bot- 
tle; to bottle. Some firmeſt fruit emboitled.” 
PHILLI FS. ) II. TTY MEE» 
To EMBO'WEL, V. A. to take out the bowels: 

or | eatrails' of any creature 
To EMBRA'CE, V. A. (embraſſer, Fr.) to hold 
or claſp fondly in the arms. Figuratively, to ſeize 


on eageily, to make uſe of, and accept willingly. 
„„ You embrace th'occaſion.“ SHak. To encircle, 
incloſe, or contain. To admit, te receive or aſ- 
ſeat to as truth, applied to the mind. What is 
there he _ not embrace for truth.“ Locks, To 
receive, or ſubmit to. Embrace the face of that 
dark hour.“ SHAK, Neuterly, to join in a fond er 
affectionate claſping or hugging. e eee 
EMBRACE, S. a fond claſp, or hug. 

EMBRA'CEMENT, S. the act of -encircling 
and fondly preſſing a- perſon with one's arms. Fi- 
guratively, the ſtate of a thing contained, or en- 
compaſſed by another. Conjugal careſſes and en- 


dearments. 


| EMBRA'CER, 8. the-perſon who claſps ano- 


ther fondly within his arms. ER 
'EMBRA'SURE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, the 
hole or aperture, through which canon are pointed 


either in caſemates, batteries, or in the parapets of 


In architecture, an enlar of a gap ot 


walls. 


wall; 


aperture of a door, or. window, on the inſide of a 


SOT 


8 „ th. — 


1 as. at 


— 


"EME, PX 


*** 


E MI 


| wall; to give the greater play for opening the door, 
wicket, or caſement. N 
To EM'BROCATE, v. A. (g, Gr.) to 
rub any diſeaſed part with medical liquors, ** To 
embrogate her arm,” WISEMAN, . N 
EMBROCA'TION, S. the act of rubbing an 
diſeaſed part with medical liquor. The lotion wit 
which any diſeaſed part is rubbed. 4 | 
To EMBROUDER, S. (6roder, Fr.) to border 
with ornaments. To adorn ſilk, velvet, or other 
ſtuff with ornaments, wrought with a needle, 
either in gold,, filver, ſilk, or thread of the ſame 
colour. | | 
 EMBROWVDERER, S.. one who works a thing 
with flowers or other ornaments of raiſed needle 


work. | kept 4 © 25 

EMBROUVDERY, S. the enriching with figures 
wrought on a ground with a le, Figures 
raiſed or wrought on a ground with. a needle, Fi- 
guratively, the different colours which adorn the 
fields in ſummer, | 

To EMBRO'IL, V. A. (browiller, Fr.) to diſ- 
turb; to ſet perſons at variance; to excite quarrels, 
To involve in confuſion and trouble by civil diſ- 
cord and commotion. '- To burn or - confume with 
fire, from broil. Like the coal from the altar 
ſerve only to embroil and conſume the ſaerilegi- 


ous invaders,” Decay of Picty, The laſt ſenſe is 


not in uſe. . | 
EM'BRYO, EM'BRYON, (wor, Gr.) the firſt 
rudiments of an animal in the womb, beſore the ſeve- 
ral members are diſtinctly formed; after which 
period it is denominated a ſœtus. In botany, the 
grain, or feed of a plant, or the. gem or firſt ſprout 
appearing out of the ſeed. Figuratively, the ſtate 
of any thing not finiſhed or come to maturity. 
EMEN'DABLE, Adj. (from emends, Lat.) 
eapable of being made better by change or al- 
teration. . 5 | E 
EMENDA'TI1ON, S. (emendatus, Lat.) the act 
of. making a thing better by alteration, change or 
correction, An alteration made in. the reading of 
an author by a critic, 3 5 | 
EMENDA!' TOR, S. (Lat.) one who improves, 
or renders a thing better by.alteration or correction. 
A corrector. 


EMERALD, S. (emeraude, Fr.) in natural 


biſtory, a precious ſtone, uſually of a very. bright. 


und naturally poliſhed ſurface, always of a pure 
and beautiful. green, without the admixture of any 
other colour; and of all the various ſhades from 
| the deepeſt to the paleſt, The Oriental is of the 
hardneſs of the ſapphire and ruby, ſecond only to 
the diamond in luſtre and brightneſs, and found only 
in the kingdom of Cambay. The American, called 
likewiſe the Occidental, is found in Peru, of the 
hardneſs of the garnet; the European is ſomewhat 
| fofter, and found in Sileſia. 3 
To EMER' GE, V. N. (emerge, Lat.) to raiſe 


out of any thing, with which it is covered, or de- 


ſtate of obſcurity, diſtreſs, or ignorance. 
EMER'GENCE, EMER'GENCY,'S. the act 
of riſing from any thing which covers. The act 
of riſing from a tate of obſcurity and diſtreſs. Any 
preſſing neceſſity, a ſudden occaſion ; an unexpected 
incident, C a 
| - EMER'GENT, Fart. (emergens, Lat.) riſing 
from that which covers, conceals, obſcures, or de- 
preſſes. Proceeding or ifſuing from. Sudden, or 
. preſſing, joined to occaſion. © In chronology, 
the emergent year, is that from which time is 
reckoned, e | 255 
EMER'SION, S. (emerſus, Lat.) in phyſics, 
the riſing of any folid above the ſurface of.a fluid 
into which it is e In aſtronomy, 
the appearance of a ſtar, after its having been ob- 
- ſecured by too near an approach to the ſun ; or after 


: 


the moon, earth, or other body. 


EMERY, S. (emeril, Fr.) in natural hiſtery, 
an iron ore, of a duſky, browniſh red on the ſurface, 
but when broken, of a fine, bright iron-grey, with 
ſome tinge of redneſs, and ſpangled all over with 


Germany, prepared b doiog ground in mills, ufed 
in cleaning and poliſhing ſteel, grinding an edge 
to tools, and by lapidaries to cut their ſtones with. 

EME'TIC, 8. (que, Gr.) a remedy which excites 
| vomiting,” , n 255 
EME'TIC, EMETICAL.,. Adj: having the qua- 
lity of vomiting,. or provoking vomits. . 
* EME'TICALLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as to 


provoke to vomit. 


remove from one place to another, 3 i 
5 EMIGRA'TION, S. change of dwelling, ' Re- 
moval from one place to another. 3 
EMI'NENCE, EMI“ NEN CV.. S. (eminentia, 
Lat.) loftineſs, heighth from the ground upwards. 
The ſummit, or higheſt part of a thing. A part riſing 
above, or higher than the reſt. Figuratively, exal- 
tation; 2 fame z or the ſtate of being 
expoſed to public. view and notice. A ſupreme, 
or ſuperior degree. Whatever pure thou in t 
body enjoyeſt—we enjoy—in eminence” Par. Loft, 


ak. 

_ 'EMUNENT,, Part. (eminent, Lat.) high, lofty, 
applied to ſituation. Figuratively, exalted, pre- 
ferred, or eonſpicuous on account of place, rank, or 
merit. Celebrated; reputable. An eminent gold- 
ſmith.“ ; 


a manner as to Attract notice. In a high degree. 
M's. 


| preſſed. To iſſue, or proceed. To raiſe from 4 


having been eclipſed, or hid by the interpoſition of 


ſhining ſpecks; found in Guernſey, Tuſcany, and 


To EMUGRATE, V. N. (emigratur, Lat.) to 


A title of dignity and honour, peculiar to cardinals ;. 
hence it is uſed for reſpect, notice, reverence, or 
all the ſubmiffions due to ſuperior rank, ** Pre-- 
ſeat him eminence both with eye and tongue.“ 


— I IE CE oe go 
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| EM'INENTLY, Adv. conſpicuouſly ; in ſuch. 


— 


—— — 


pale or ſtick through the 
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EMISSARY, 8. 8. 3 Lat. 50 one ſent out 


on private meſſages ; a ſpy, or ſecret agent. In 
anatomy, that Which emits, or ſends out, the ſame 


27 excretory. 

"EMYSSION, 8. (emiſſio, Lat.) the act of ſend- 
ing out. The act of throwing or drawing a 
thing, particularly a. fluid, from within outwards, 
The expulſion, or ejaculation of the ſeed.” 

To E'MIT, V. A. (exyte, Lat.) to drive out- 


wards ; to. art; to ſend forth. In law, to Hee: out | 
| depends purely on practice and experiment ; without 


accordin to the form preſcribed. 
EM MET, S. (æmette, Sax.) ſee ANT. 


EMO'LLIENT „Part. (emolliens, Lat. ) ſoften= 


ing, or rendering pliable. 
EMO'LLIENT S, S. in medicine, ſuch- remedies 
as ſheath the dee, of hymouts and at the ſame 


time ſoften oy 148 N. 8. the ſol 8 
{online Lat. ) the act. of 


EMOLLI T 
ſoftening, eel Mera The, ſtate of a thing 
rendered ſoft, or. ſupple. Bathiog: and anointing 
give a relaxation or emollition.” BACON, 


EMO/LUMENT, 8. (emolumentum, Lat.) profit 


ariſing from an ofixe ox employ, gain, or d 


EE MO'TION, 8. (Fr r. 92 violent ſtruggle, or dif- 


turbance in the mind. Af ſtrong and vehement ſen» 
3 or N excited eicher by a pleaſing, or a 


Po „ail LE, V. A. empaler, F r.) to. fortify, 


incloſe, or defend,. To body to death by driving a 
y of a perſon. ſrom the 
poſteriors u N I 

EMPA'” ENT, S. the 20 of thruſting. a 
harp pole, 171 ake up the fundament or through the 
Jof a perſcn. In botany, the cup or utmoſt 
rt of a fluwer, which encompaſſes the petals, or 

the foliation of the attire. 
_EMPA'NNEL, 8. (from panne, Fr.) the writing 


or — the names of a. Jury in a parchment by a 


ſheriff 

"To EMPA'NNEL, v. = to 3 a perſon 
to ſerve on a jury. 

To EMPA'SSION, V. A. to move with a ſtrong 
affection or paſſion. Ta excite, the paſſions vehe- 


| mently. The e all empaſſion'd, thus began,” 


Par. Sol. 

EM- PER OR, 8. (empereur, Fr,) an abſolute 
monarch or ſupreme commander of an empire, 

EM/PERY, S. (imperium, Lat. empire, Fr.) the 
command of an emperor, Sovereign command. 
Empire. Your rights of birth, your empery.” 
SHAK, 

EMPHASI'S,-S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a force, 
ſtreſs, or energy in expreſſion, action, or gefture, 
In grammar, a remarkable ſtreſs of the voice placed 
on any word or ſyllable. 

EMPHA'TIC, EMPHA'TICAL, Adj. forcible, 
ſtrong, ſtriking, or of great energy. Striking the ſight. 

EMPoA'TICALLY, Adv. ſtrongly, forcibly; 


at | full BY energy, V, ppuer, 6 or $gnificaney. "Spoken wit 
a great ſtreſs of voice, 

EMPHYSE'MATODS, Adj. (o bloated, 
ſwelled, puffed up. 

EMPIRE, S. — periue,. Lat. )the ay 
ritory or extent of land under the juriſdiction or 
command of an emperor. Imperial power, ſove- 
reign N or-command. . Command 3 | 
thing. On 

EMPI'RIC, 8. (Gr. ) one whoſe ſkillin abide 


any. deductions of reaſon from the mechanical ope- 
ration of medicines, or the d cauſe, and effect 
of diſeaſes. A qusck. 

EMPIRIC, "EMPIRICAL, Adj. dealing, or 
verſed in experiments. Empiric alehymiſt.“ Par. 
Loſt. Belonging to or reſembſing a quack. 

EMPIRICA LY, Adv. aſter the manner of 2 
quack, or one who is not regularly: bred to phyſic, 
but owes all his knowledge to experience, without 
being able to account for the operation C medicines 
on the human fabric, or the: eee "and. ele of 
diſeaſes. 32 Her 

EMI RICISM, S. 3 or bene, 
without being able to reaſon on the effects of medi- 
eines, or diſeaſes, Quacker yx. | 

EMPLA'STAC,- Adj. -vilcauss: Sutinome;s fit to 
be applied as plaſter, 

TO EMPLOYY, V. A. 1 Fr.) 10 fa 
perſon about a thing; to keep at work or exerciſe, 
To uſe as an. inftrument, or means, or materials, 
To commiſſion, or intruſt with the management of 
an affair. To fill up time with ſtudy ot undectak- 

Topaſs or ſpend in buſineſs. | 
EMPLOY Y, S. the object which engages the 
mind ; or is the ſubject of action. A.perion” wee, 

buſineſs, A public office, 

EMPLO'YABLE, Adj. capable of being uſed; 
fit to be applied or uſed. | ©* Theſe objects — ſeem 
employable againſt this hypotheſis.” Bonus. 

pl. VER, S. one who ſets a perſon about 
any undertaking, One who . uſes or cauſes a thing 
to be uſed, 

EMPLO'YMENT, 8. buſineſs ; the object of 
labour or induſtry. A perſon” 8 trade, office, or poſt. 
An affair intruſted to the management of another. 

To EM POISON, V. A. to deſtroy by poiſon, 
venom, or mw deadly or mortal drug. To taint 
with poiſon. Figuratively, to deprave. the ideas or 
— {xl of a. perſon by bad advice, or ſeditious 

els. 

— PO'ISONER, S. one who deſtroys another by 
poiſon. |! 

EMPO'ISONMENT, 8. the ptactice or act of 
deſtroy ing by poiſon, It were dangerous for ſg- 
cret empoiſouments.” BACON. | 

EMPQ'/RIAM, S. (Gr.) a place of meechandiar 
agreat city or market town which has communication 


with the ſea, and carries on e trade, = + 8 


—— * £ FIR 
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To EMPO/VERISH; v. A. ( 


tile or barren. A | TOUTE 
EMO“ VERISHER, S. the act of exhauſting 
money; the cauſe of poverty; the leſſening riches, 

or fertYity-when applied to ground or vegetables. 
To EM POWER, V. A. to give a perſon au- 


thority to tranſact buſineſs, or carry on any under- 


To ena- 


taking. To give natural power or force. 
ble or give ſtrength ſufficient for the performance of 
an undertaking or deſign. ee e 


E'MpRks8, S. the wife of an emperor. A fe- |. 
male who has the ſovereign command over an 
empire. 1 


EMPRISE, 8. (Fr.) an undertaking which is 
attended with bazard and danger, and ſhews boldneſs. 


« Ambuſhed we lie, and. wait the bold empriſe.” 


Par. Lotse 4 es 
EM'PTIER, S. one who makes any place or 
thing void by taking out that which was in it. 

E — roy 8. 3 abſence of fub- 
ſtance, applied to ſpace. Without having any thing 
in it, applied to ſpace, or veſſels. The fate of a 
thing which has nothing in it. Figuratively, want 
of judgment or underſtanding, Incapacity to ſa- 
tisly one's wiſhes or deſires, 1 : 


EM'PTION, S. (empties, Lat.) the act of buy- 


ing; a purchaſe, «+ Whether Glaucus exchanging 
his golden armour with the brazen. one of Tydidis, 
was emption or commutation.” ARBUTH, | 


EM/PTY, Adj. (<emtig): baving nothing in it, 


void of ſubſtance, applied to ſpace, place, or any 
veſſel, Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed with, or . uſing. 
Devoid. In civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty. SAR. 
Unſatis factory; or unable to content the deſire or 
expectation. Void of ſubſtance, ſolidity, or real ex- 
iſtence. Empty dreams.” DRYD. Deficient in 
underſtanding; ſilly. . 


To EM'PT V, V. A. to exhauſt, drink up, take 


or pour out whatever is 
ceptacle, | | | 

To EMPU/RPLE, V. A. to make of a purple 
colour. Empurpl'd with celeſtial roſes.” Par, 


Loft 


contained in a veſſel or re- 


higheſt region of heaven. But 


Tickw REI. | 


EMPYRE'AN, EMPYRE' UM, S. the higheſt 
heaven, the. ſcene of the beatific viſion, wherein 
the pure element of fire or ether is ſuppoſed to 


* exiſt; 


 EMPURO'SIS, 8. (ww, Gr. to ſet on fire), 
— * and lead in equal quantities, calcined by a reverbe- 


ratory fire; beſides other metallic, or mineral ſub- 


conflagration, or the youu fire. which is to deſtroy 
the world. The 


2 


| | (pawpre, Fr. poor) 
to make poor, Figuratively, to render a ſoil unfer- |-wi 


EMPY REAL, Adj. (ee, Gr.) formed of 
ether, or pure and celeſtial fire; belonging to the 
g | cal forms, 
howe'er in ſight —— gaſh'd and diſmembered. 


opinion that held theſe 
cataclyſms and empuroſes univerſal.” HaLe. Not 


Ta E'MULATE, v. A. (@emuler, Lat.) to rival, 


or go as an object for imitation. To imitate 
with an ehdeavour to ſurpaſs,, Figuratively, to 
copy, to reſemble, To riſe to an equality wit. 
ULA'TION, S. (emulatio, Lat.) a noble jena - 
louſy between two perſons, whereby they endeavour 
to frond each other in virtue and excellence, An 
endeavour to ſurpaſs another in intereſt or riches, 
joined with conteſt or envy. . 
EM'ULATIVE, Adj. inclined to conteſt ſupe- 
riority with another, either from a love of excellence, 
or a principle of envy. | 
EMULA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who endeavours 
to ſurpaſs another in good qualities. One who en- 
vies another's ſucceſs, or reputation; a rival. 
EMU'LGENT, Part. (emulgens, Lat.) milkin 
out. Uſed ſubſtantively, in anatomy, applied to 
arteries which bring the blood to the kidnies, and 
to thoſe veins which carry what is ſuperfluoas to the 
vena cava. N | 
 EWULOUS, Adj. (emulzs, Lat.) rivalling 3 
contending with - another for ſuperiority in fame, 
riches, intereſt, or virtue. Factious, contentious. 
5 Made emulous miſſions amongſt the gods them 
ſelves.” 54 EIS 5 


EM'ULOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of a 


rival, or competitor. ; With a deſire of ſurpaſſing 


another, a 
EMU'LSION, 8. (emulfo, Lat.) 4 ſoſt liquid 
medicine of the colour and conſiſtence of milk. 

EMUN'CTORIES, 8. (plural, emun&orium, 
Lat.) in medicine and anatomy, a part of the body 
wherein ſome humour, which is uſeleſs, or noxious, 
is ſeparated and collected in readineſs for ejection, or 
expulſion. | | * — 1211 

To ENA'BLE, V. A. to make able, or give 
power ſufficient for the performance of a thing. 

To ENA'CT, V. A. to do, act, or perform. 
«© Enacted wonders with his ſword,” SMAK. To 
play, or act a character on the ſtage, 1 did anacł 
Hector.“ SWHAK. Both theſe ſ ſeem now obſo- 
lete. To make a law; to decree; to eſtabliſh by 
— « It is enacted in the laws of Venice,” 

HAK. i : N 

ENA'LLAGE, S. (from „, Gr.) in rhe- 
toric, a figure, wherein the order of words in a ſen- 
tence is inverted. In grammar, a figure whereby 
one part of ſpeech, or accident of a word is put for 


another, as when a pronoun poſſeſſive is put for a 


relative, or one mood or tenſe'of a verb for' an- 


ENA'MEL, S. a kind of metalline colour, by 
the Latins called encauffum; conſiſting of the fineſt 
cryſtal glaſs, made of the beſt Kali, from Alicant, 
and ſand vitrified together; to which ate added tin 


ſtances, intended to give them the colour required, 
Any thing painted with eaamel. 5 


wich 


| To ENA'MEL, V. A. to paint or adoty f mig 


TEES 


10 SER . . — 


” = ae 


EN 


with amel, or enamel. To yan colours upon a thing 


ſo as to adorn: and vary it. Goodlieſt trees appcar- 
y enamell d colours mixt.“ Par. Loſt. 


ed with gay 
This uſe of the word is very elegant, and conve 


ſuch an idea of the beautiful poliſh, as well as the 


vivid. colour of the fruit, that we are at a loſs which 


to admire moſt, the elegance, or the propriety of the 
_ expreſſion, Neuterly, to practice the uſe of enamel; 


to make uſe of enamel. 
ENA'MELLER, S. one who paints in towel; 
ENA“ MELLING, S. the act of applying — 
of various colours on metals, &c. either after the me- 
thod of painting, or by the lamp; called likewiſe 
the encauſtic art, or encauſtic painting. 
To ENA'MOUR, V. A. (from en, Fr. in, and 
—.— Fr. love) to raiſe the affections or love of 
rſon. To make a perſon fond. 


NAR THRO 818, 8. (from # and agg, a joint) 


in anatomy, a joint wherein a round headed bone 


enters into a hollow or cavity; 3 _—_ is that of the 
+ huckle bone, 


To ENCAG'E, V. A.to hue ups or confine in 


A cage. 


__ 
To EN CAMP, v. N. to pitch tents, or ſettle in 


a place fora time, applied to an army. Active- 
ly,. to form à regular camp; to order or form * 


camp. 


ENCA'MPMENT, s. the ad of encamping, | p 


or pitching tents, A camp or tent pitched i in proper 
order. 


ſeers,*”” SHAK. 


ENCEI“NTE, S. (Fr. 92 an incloſure, .or ground 


incloſed with a fortification... A military term. 
To ENCHA'FE, V. A. (echaufer, 2. ) to make 
warm with paſſion or rage. To. provoke, or make 
angry; beautifully applied to inanimate things. 
„The enchafed flood.” Syak. Almoſt obſolete. 
To ENCHA'IN, V. A. (enchainer, Fr.) to faſten 
with a chain. F iguratively, to confine, or. keep in 
bondage or conſinement. While here F was en- 
chain d — no — of godlike liberty remain'd. 8 


DrKvDd.' \ 
Te ENCHA'NT, V. A. (enchanter, Fr.) to ſub- | 
due or-influence by: eg or- ſorcery. To delight 
axreſiſtibl | 


ENCHA'NTER; S. one who praQiſes magic 


or other ſpells, ſuppoſed to have an irreſiſtible 


power over others. One who delights, or pleaſes 
irreſiſtibly, 


ENCHA'NTINGLY, FER in ſuch, nen 


vulgar crowd.“ 


as to attract love irreſiſtibly. IS 
.ENCHA'NTMENT), 8. magical charms or 


i ſpells, ſuppoſed to operate irreſiſtibly both on the 
perſon and mind of another, That which hasan ir- 
ſeſiſtible influence, or can impart an overpowering 1 


delight. 
ENCHA' N T RESS, S. a woman who exerciſes 


is F 


., ToENCA'VE,.V. A. to conceal or hide as. in 21 
cave. „ Do but encaue Py: and * the 


— 


by being added. 


N thin „ „ Lord Anſon ene 


magic, or f ſpells, cee. a woman whoſe 
beauty cannot 12 


To ENCHA'SE, A. enchſſr, Fag. fl 
jewels in gold, ſilver, &c, iguratively, to adorn 
„King Henry's diadem—enchasi'y ' 
with all the honours of the world.“ SHAK. A beau - 


tiful metaphor! 


To EN CIRCLE, v. A. to furroundz to 0 


compaſs or incloſe in a ring or circle. 


ENCLI'TICS, S. in Greek and Latin grammar, 
certain particles, or ſyllables joined to words, which 
when united ſeenx to form but one word, and on that 


account remove or throw. back the accent on _ 


foregoing ſyllable. 1 
0 ENCLO'SE, V. A. (enclos, Fr.) to part or 


ſurround common ground by a fence, ee ſutround 


or encompaſs on all ſides. 


ENCLO'SER, S. one who encloſes, or-parts off 


any - parcel: of common ground? by+pales or other 


fences. Any thing in which another is included. 
ENCIOCSURE, S the act of encompaſſing com - 

mon ground with a fence. . The act of encompaſf. 

ing. The appropriation of things which have. been 


common. The ſpace contained within any os; 


or limits. d incloſed. | 

ENCO'MIAST, S.. (lar ng, Gr.) one hs 
beſtows praiſe on another. r. One who. ſpeaks in 
raiſe of another. 


ENCQMIA'STIC, ENCOMIA'STICAL,AG. : 


containin » Or beſtowing praiſe. | 
ENC /MIUM., S. (, Gr.) 2 


repreſentation of the virtues and exceliedcies 
er. Praiſe. A panegyric. 


To ENCO'MPASS, V. A. to incloſe, to o d. 


To ſhut in. To go round 
d. the world.“ 
CO'MPASSMENT, S. circumlocution ; -a a 

round about 2 exprefling ; a remote tendency of 
diſcourſe. 
drift of queſtion. ” SHAK. Not in uſe. 

EN“ CORE, Adv. (Fr.) again; over again. "IH 
word uſed at public ſhews/to teſtify the-higheſt ap-- 


round on all ſides. 


probation, and to deſire the perſon to repeat ĩhe _ 


which gives ſo much ſatisfaCtion. 


ENCOU- NTER, S. (encentre, Fr.) in its pri- 


mary ſenſe, a _— or fight between two perſons - 


only. Figurati _ a battle, or attack wherein ene- 


mies ruſh. with violenee againſt each other. Eager 
and warm converſation relating either to love or anger. 
te In the-inſtantof our encounter, after we had ſpoken 
the prologue of our comedy. SHAK. Crowd, or 


accidental meeting. To ſhun the Anas the 


Addreſs or ſalutation. “ The 
Jooſe. encounters of laſcivious men.” ' Occaſion, ca- 
ſual incident. It is neceffary that the ſame ſpirit 
appear in all ſort of encounters.” Pork. | 


counter 


inding · by- this r. | 


To ENCOU/NTER, V. A. to go to meet. To | 
meet face to face. To attack an enemy. To meet 
.with mutual or reciprocal. kindneſs, . ** They en- 
4. | 


counter thee with their hearts thanks.” SHAk. TOI ENCYS'TED, Adj. (x»55, Gr.) incloſed in a 
meet with proof or evidence, to encompaſs on all | bag. Ercyſſed tumours, in anatomy, borrow their 
ſides with proofs. We are encountered with clear | name from a bag in which they are contain d. 
evidences.” T1LLoTs. To raiſe a kind of contra- | END, S. (Sax. ende, Belg.) the extremity of any 
diction or oppoſition between the teſtimony of. two | thing, which is extended in length. The laſt pe- 
evidences. <<. Jurors are not bound to believe two | riodor moment of time. The ; concluſion, or 2 
witneſſes, if the probability of the fact does reafona- | part, applied to action, or writing. Mt the wit's end, 
bly encounter them. To oppoſe, or engage with. | the furtheſt limits, or ſtretch of the underſtandipg. 
To meet by accident or chance. I am moſt for- | A final determination, concluſion of a debate. 
tunate thus to encounter you.” SHAK. Neuterly,. to | Death. The cauſe of a perſon's death. Either 
_ ruſh together, to join battle. To engage; to fight. | of you to be the other's end.” SHax.. A- piece: or 
To meet face to face. To come together by chance. fragment. Odd ends.” SHAK. Deſign, purpoſe, 
ENCOU'NTERER, S. an enemy or antagoniſt | intention, or the object of a perſon's deſigus and ac- 
in war. Figuratively, an adverſary or opponent | tions. An end, is uſed inſtead of on end, and ſigni- 
with reſpect to opinions. - © ] fies upright, perpendicular, or erect. His hair 
| To ENCOU'RAGE, V. A. (encourager, Fr.) to | ſtands an end.” Moſt an end, is uſed for commonly. 
animate or reciprocally exhort to a practice; uſed with | or at the concluſion of a thing. Slave that, ſtill 
the reciprocal. pronouns themſelves, & c. to animate, | an end, turns me to ſhame.” SHAK, | | Rö 
or ſupport the ſpirit and courage of a perſon to un- | To END, VA. to perfect and finiſh an under- 
dertake and accompliſh an affair. To countenance, | taking. To deſtroy, or put to death. Neuterly, to 
to ſupply with authority or confidence. This the | come to a concluſion. Io ceaſe. . To — 
judicious Hooker encourages me to ſay.” Locke, To terminate. | SE. _ 
ENCOU'/RAGEMENT, S. an incitement to To ENDA'MAGE, V. A. to prejudice.. Lo 
any action, or practice. Figuratively, favour, coun- | leſſen, the value of a thing. To affect with loſs. To 
tenance, ſupport. . Th | I ſpoil, miſchief, or do harm. * 
ENCOU RAG ER, S. one who incites a perſon | To ENDA'NGER, V. A. to expoſe to danger, . 
to do a thing. One who favours, or gives counte- -| riſque, or hazard. 5 | 642K 
nance to a perſon or an undertaking. To ENDE AR, V. A. to make dear, or beloved. 
To ENCRO ACH, V. N. (accrocher, Fr.) to in-“ ENDE ARMENT, S. any thing which cauſes 
rade the right and property of another. To ad- | love. The ſtate of a perſon or thing which is be- 
vance gradually and. by ſtealth to that which a per- loved. | | 353 
ſon has no right to. To come upon or ſeize the ENDE! AVO UR, S. (endeveir, Fr.) an attempt, 
territories of another. 1 A THTSS trial, or exertion of power to perform any thing. 
ENCROA'CHER, S. one who gradually ſeizes To ENDE'AVOUR, V. A. to exert power in 
upon the poſſeſſions of another. l | order to gain ſome end. To make an attempt; to try. 
ENCRO'ACHMENT,, S. in law, an unlawful ENDEA'VOURER, S. one who exerts power to- 


treſpaſs upon a man's grounds, or the act of incloſing | attain ſome end. One who attempts or tries to do | 

the ground of another to one's own uſe. Extortion, | any N57 "WET 3 3 5 | 

or the inſiſting upon payment of more thanis due. A | ENDE'CAGON,, S. (, Gr. and vena, Gr.) | 

gradual ſeizure, and leſſening the rights. and privi- a figure having eleven ſides, | ; "3p 

leges of another. - I ENDE! MIAL, ENDE'MIC, ENDE/MICAL, 

To ENCU'/MBER, V.-A. (encumbrer, Fr.) to | Adj. peculiar to a country. Applied in medicine to | 

load, to hinder or clog, by any weight, from action, | a diſeaſe peculiar to a certain country, or climate. | 

| 

f 

| 

' 

. 

N 

| 

| 

j 


% 


* od SY — 


„ 


or from the free uſe of ones limbs. Figuratively, to] To ENDE'NIZE, V. A. to make free, Figy- 
embarraſs and, diſtract the mind by variety of diffi- | ratively, to naturalize, or adopt the expreſſions or 
culties, To load with or bring to great difficulties. words, of another language. Partly by enfran- 
by debts. “ His eſtate is encumbered with mortgages.” | chiſing and endenizing ſtrange words. CAMDEN.,  - 
ENCUM'BRANCE, 8. any thing which is. | | ToENDVCT, or ENDFTE, V. A. (enditer, Fr.) 
troubleſome. by its weight. An uſeleſs addition and | to charge any man with a crime, by a written accu- 
burthen, A burthen upon. an eſtate; that, which | ſation, before a court of juſtice, Jo draw up, com- 


abates from the profits of an.eſtate, generally applied -j poſe, write, or relate, applied to hiſtory. ** Your 2 
to debts and mortgages. . battles they hereafter ſhall endite.” WALLER. See 


ENCYC'LICAL, Adj. (ez, Gr.) circular ;-| INDicT, 4 05 3 

ſent round about a country. Phocius's encyclical END/IVE, S. (Fr. intybum, Lat.) in botany, . 

epiſtle to the. patriarch of Alexandria.” STILLINGF. | ſpecies of ſuccorx. 1 : 
ENCYCLOPE'DIA, ENCYCLOPEDY, 8. . END'L Ess, Adj. (endeleas, Sax.) without com- 

(Mv ha, Gr.) the circle of the ſciences; ap- ing to a concluſion. Without bounds, applied to 

plied by the Greeks to the. ſevea liberal arts, and all_j_ extent, or ſpace. Without ceafing, applied to ace - 


the ſeienzeßß, 3 | | tion. Continual, or eternal, applied to Co ety 
. | . » \ | E * 1 . ' - . 8 2 
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a END LESSLY, Adv, adn. cealing; YI 


action. Continually, Nr to time. Without 


limits or bounds, a to ſpace. 3 
Aol LS bs. 5 S. want of bounds th kene, 
The to time, or ſpace, _ 
ND/LONG, Adj. with the end or point fore- 
« Then ſpurringy at Full 


moſt. In a ſtraight line. 
on.“ Dxvyp, 


ſpocd, ran endlong 
| "END'MOST, 


Adj. further off ; at r che furtheſt | 


end. 
Fo EN'DORSE, V. A. (endo, Fr. durſi 
| Lat. ) in commei ce, to write one's nahe on the pe © 
of a bill of exchange, or promiſſory. note, in order 
to pay it away, negotiate it, or to diſcharge the per- 
ſon who pays it from . future claim on account of 
it. To cover on the bac . 7 Elephants enderſed with 
ee. 
ENDOR'SEMENT, 7 8. 4 commerce, the act of 
writing p- name on the back of a bill of exchange, 
to ſignify that the contents are received, or to direct. 


It to be paid to à perſon mentioned. A ratification. 


«© The endorſement of ſupreme delight —by a friend | 
aud with his blood.” HERBERT. 

To EN DOW, V. A. (endonairier, Fr.) to' give. 
a portion to a perſo. To affign or alienate any. 
te or 
— of any charity of almg-houſe, 
dow an alms-houſe, or a cat.” Pork. 
adorn with any natural exc<llencey. - 
 *ENDO'WMENT, 8. wealth: e a per- 
ſon, or devoted to. any particular uſe. The ſerti ing. 
-a-part or ſecuring a ſum of m for the tual, 
ſupport of a vicar, or alms-houſe. Fhe gift 
ture. 


« Die and en- 
\Toenrich or 


To ENDU'E; v. A. (induo, Lat.) to lopply « or | 


' furniſh with internal gifts, virtues or excelſencies. 


Endus them with thy holy ſpirit.” Commum Pr 


To give as a portion or.dowry.. * God hath « 
me with an excellent dowry.” Gen. 
nes that in this paſſage it is incorrect iy printed in- 
| 12 of endetbeu, but Skinner ſays indue was gene- 
rally uſed inſtead of endow, though he confeſſes it to 
be a cor hn, not one of the printer, dut one 
which was univerſal, and become habitual. 
KY ENDU'RANGE,- S. continuance; Jaftingnets.. 


dr The act of ſupportin or bearing troubles without 


ih "TEMPLE. 


: 
. 


deb. 


Their fortitude was moſt it, ſkirts 


com plaint, or dejecti 
admirable in tel patience and endurance of all toils”, 


To ENDURE, V: A. "Th PER Fr.) to br 
underfgo, bear, or pport. Neuterly ; to laſt, re- 
main, or continue. do bear patiently. or without, | 
— 18 00 Loh can 1 endure to lee the deſtiue- 

8 viii. 6. 

' EN UR'ER, S. one that bath firengih, to "I, 

port any — or (hardſhip. One who is affected 


7 a WASH, di d. 
* „4 v. on en Upri ght or perpene 
ſade of pally ſet endiſe? Rar. 


1 


of money to the upport or mainte- | 


Johnſon. . | 


"ENDYMION, in fabulous dien. che i fon 0 
Athlius and grandſon of Jupiter, who taking him 
up into heaven, he had the inſolence to ſollieit una, 
for which he was 'caſt into a deep ſleep; when Luna 
concealed him in a cave: of Mount Latmos, in Ca. 
ria, where ſhe had fifty daughters by him, and a fon 
981 7 Etolus, after which he was again exalted to 
| the Ikies. 

K. NEMY, s 8. (ena Fr.) one who is of an oppo. 
ſite ſide in war. One who oppoſes the intereſt « or 
welfare of another, One who has a ſtrong dillike to 
a perſon or thing, In divinity, the foe of manking, 


| the Devil. “ Defend us from the danger of the ene- 


Common Prayer. | 

ENERGET'IC Adj. lep; Gr.) Aing fo as 
wo perform or produce, AGively, operative, or work- 

oe, Je „A being eternally ne- getie,” nw. 

NERG V, 8. Lin, Gi.) power in the ab- 
firaQ, or * conſidered Trick being ) exerted, or 
brought into action. Power, force of efficacy. Ace- 
tion. Strength or force of exprefiion,, a jed to 
9 = 4 YI» 
| RVA'TION, 8. the at of- weakeoing, or 
rendering effeminate. The ſlate of a per ſom or thing 
whoſe ſtrength is leſſened, Effeminacy. .. 

To ENE'RVE, V. A. (enero, Lat.) to weaken, 
to leſſen force or itength, to render effeminate, 
4 — object _ the Tag r to Iv and tame 
evereſt temper—Enerve, a with volupt ho 
diſſolve.“ Par. Re hte relay 
To ENFEBBLE, * A. to weaken or depriye 
0 

o ENFE'OF, V. A. (feffammtum, low Lat. 
| in RAe, to inveſt with an ae poſſefion. 
ENFE'GFMENT, 8 in law, the act whereby 
a perſon is inveſted. wich any dignity. or poſſeſſion, 
The inftrument*or- (deed by which one is inveſted 

with. ons. 

- ENFIELD, 8. 2 tall market · town of Femon- 
ton N 3 and” 725 the * 

with ſeve ntjemen 8 ſeats oardin 
Tee in ir. to wail t fo — 9 —— 
and. annual. fair November 29, - for horſes, cows, . 
| and: cheeſe,,. Enfigld yal 155 is ſtocked neither 


* 


| with er nor timber, as when king James I. reſided 
near at his-favourite palace 75 95 bald. On 

are the * A ſeveral” ſportiem = 1 8 citi- 
particularly Southgate als Faur-Tree hill, 
| Enfield is eleven miles from London. 45 E n- 
field Waſh, Bot far from Enfield, is che houſe 
N 7 ee Canning ſwore the was. Confined | 


b : 
END, At FA 8. (Fr. ) a ſeries, ** colledtion of 
things diſpoſed as it were in a ftrai ; hence in 


mpg on of doors, iodows or build- 
ge, is ſuch Tal baden that they may all be fen 
10 a direct line, or by lookin 


i ight 
In war, applied to thoſe trene „ which are 


ene, 


| 1 in a right 328 ad * be 6. or * 
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by the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the: direction of a 
line, and: rendered defencelefs. 4 


| - A batter 2 
is that wherein the cannon ſweep a right line; a- 


poſt, or command d enfilade, a height from whence 
one may ſweep a whole line at once. 
To ENFILADE, V. A. to pierce or ſweep in a 


right line, The avenues were 18 by the 
Spaniſh cannon.” Expedition to Carthag. © | 


To EN FORCE, V. A. (enforcer, Fr.) to give | 


Krength to. To ſtrengthen. To fling with ſtrength, 
violence, or force. As ſtones—enforced from the 
old Aſſy rian ſlings.” SHAK. To animate, to incite 
to action. To urge an argument ſtrongly. To 
compel to do a thing againſt one's will. 4 o preſs 
with a charge or accuſation, ** If he evade us 
| there, enforce him with his envy to the people.“ 
' SHAK. Neuzerly, to prove, or ſhew beyond con- 
tradition. JJ . 8 
- ENFO*RCEDLY, Adv. by violence, or com- 
pulſion, oppoſed to voluntarily, © Thou do'ſt it 
enforcedly.” SHAK.. r 2 
ENFO'RCEMENT, S. an act of violence; 
force offered, compulſion. A ſanction, or that 
which gives force, applied to laws. An evidence, 
proof, or confirmation. A motive of conviction, 
A preſſing occaſion, or exigence. The leiſure 
and enforcement of the time.” SHAK, _ 14 
ENFOR'CER, S. one who cauſes any thing by 
force, ſtrength, or violence. 38 
To ENFRA'NCHISE, V. A. to incorporate a 
perſon. in a body politic. To admit to the privi- 
leges of a freeman, To free from ſlavery. Fo 
free or releaſe frem cuſtody, ** Theſe words have 
been enfranchiſed amongſt us.” WArrs. $57 


ENFRA'NCHISEMENT,, S. the a& of incor- | 
of which, between Dover and Calais, is called Pas 


| de Calais, or the ſtreights of Calais; on the weſt, it 


porating a perſon into any ſociety, or body politic, 
A releaſe from impriſonment or flavery, © 


To ENGA'GE, V. A. (engager, Fr.) to give as | 
to make The air is neither ſo hot in ſummer, nor fo cold in 


winter, as in other countries of the ſame latitude : 


a ſecurity for, or be liable to make good, a debt. 
To ſtake or hazard. Thoſe that engag'd their 
lives from them.” Hud. To bind a perſon by any 
obligation to eſpouſe the cauſe of a party, 
bling into a party. To embark or take part in an 
affair, To employ one's ſelf in an attempt. To 
unite by ſome attraQtion or amiable quality. body his 
humanity and good nature engages every to 
him.” ene To encounter; to fight. 


To embark in any buſineſs, or take part with any | 
10 ah: i eee principal timber in this iſland is oak, elm, aſh, and 

 ENGA'GEMENT, 8. the act of. giving ſecu- | beech : but we have other trees upon many accounts 
rity, or making a-perſon liable to diſcharge a debt, | as' uſeful, as the walnut, 
yu by - promiſe, appointment, or con- | 


perſon, x 


An obl 


tract. Em- 


ffection or adherence to any party. 


ployment of the attention. Fight, conflict, or bat- | 


tle. 

obligation. r ; 5 te 4 
To ENGE/NDER, V. A. „ Fr.) to 

beget between different ſexes. F 

form or produce. To excite; to cauſe. To bring 


A- ſtrong motive, argument, inducement, or 


10 


nnn 


will produce peas. 


iguratively, to | year 


2 


artillery, 


= 


| > - 

forth. „Vice engenders ſhame, and folly broods 
o'er grief.” Prior, Neuterly, to be cauſed, or 
produced. | 3 

ENGINE, S. (ergin, Fr. ingegno, Ital.) a com- 
pound - inſtrument conſiſting of a complication of 
mechanic powers, ſuch as wheels, ſcrews, levers, 
&e. united and conſpiring together. to effect the ſame 
end. A military machine. An inſtrument for caſting 
water to great heights, in order to extinguiſh fires. 
- ENGINE'ER, S. (engenieur, Fr.) one who. 


makes or works at engines. An officer in an army, 


] whoſe employ is to inſpect the works, attacks, 


defences, &c, to point and diſcharge the grear 


EN'GINERY, S. the art of managing artil- 
ys Artillery, or ordnance... „ | 
o ENGURD, V. A. (preter and part. paſſive, 
engirt) to ſurround, or encompaſs, © My. body 
round engirt with miſery.“ Smax. 
ENGLAND, S. the ſouthern and moſt fertile 
part of the iſland of 'Great Britain, derived its 
name from the Angles, the ancient inhabitants of a 
ſmall country of the ſame name, in the duchy of 
Sleſwic, in Denmark, who came over with the 
Saxons to aſſiſt the Britons, It is ſituated between 


two degrees eaſt, and fix degrees weſt longitude, and 


between forty nine degrees fifty minutes, and fifty - 


five degrees forty-five minutes north latitude, It is 
ſurrounded by the Atlantic and German oceans, on 
the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt; is parted on the north 
from Scotland, by the Tweed, two other rivers, and 
ſome mountains. The German ocean ſeparates it 
from Germany, and alſo both the Netherlands on the 


north-eaſt; and it is divided on the ſouth, from 


France, by the Engliſh channel, the narroweſt part 
is ſeparated from Ireland by St. George's channel. 


not that we are entirely free from long, cold, froſty, 
ſevere winters, and hot, dry, parching ſummers, but 
then they happen but ſeldom. Formerly this king= 
dom was over-run with foreſts, there having been 
no leſs than ſixty-nine, which took up. two-thirds 


| of the whole, of which there are but four left that 
are remarkable, viz, Windſor, New-Foreſt, the 


Foreſt of Dean, and the Foreft of Sherwood; The 


ar, maple, horn-team, 
hazle, willow, fallow, ſycamore, and arbele. The 


foil is various, but chiefly conſiſts of clay, 


and fand. The: clays are fit for wheat and beans, _ 
and theiother-for barley and oats, and any of, them 
he lighteſt ſoils will bear ar- 

nips, and after them barſey, except in very dry 
s. Beſides, there have been great improvements 
made of late years, by new methods of buſbandsy, 
— and 


— 
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and ſowing clover, — trefoil elucern, and4] 
other graſs-ſceds. The -atiimals of this kingdom 


valuable both for their fleeces and fleſh, 


fiſhers, water - ouzels, quails, turtle-doves, ſtock- 


- coots, cormorants, ſhags, .choughs, and wheat-ears, 


land. 


earth is not very rare or coſtly, but is of great ad- 


parlianeus, and I cities which ſend fifty 
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are beeves, or horned cattle, horſes, aſſes, à few 
mules, hogs, ſheep, goats, red and fallow deer, 
hares, rabbits, dogs, cats, foxes, badgers, weaz Is, 
ferrets, pole· cats, ſquirrels, rats, mice, moles, hedge- 
:hogs, and otters. Our horned cartle are the largeſt | 
and . beſt we meet with any where; and there is a 
leſſer ſort brought from Wales and Scotland, whoſe. 
fleſh is very ſweet and good. Our ſheep are very 
In Lin- 1 
colnſhire they are prodigiouſly large; but thoſe that 
feed upon ſhort graſs throughout the kindom, are 
ſmall, and yet are by much the fineſt eating ; their 
fleſh is commonly called near London Down- mutton. 
The tame fowls are cocks and hens, geeſe, ducks, 
turkies, peacocks, and tame pigeons. The. ſwans are 
likewiſe pretty tame, though they are not domeſtic, 
The wild are buſtards, wild-geeſe, wild- ducks, teals, 
wigeons, plovers, pheaſants, partridges, wood-cocks, 
grouſes, beath-cocks, moor - hens, kites, hawks of 
various kinds, cuckows, ſeveral ſorts of owls, rooks, 
ravens, crows, jackdaws, magpies, jays, wood- peck- 
ers, wall-creepers, ox-eye-creepers, hoopkoes, king- 


* 


doves; pigeons, thruſhes, blackbirds, fic ldfares, ſtares, 
martins, ſwallows, red-ſtarts, robin-red- - breaſts, larks 
of ſeveral forts, nightingales, wrens, titmice, ſpar- 
rows, : bulfinches, poldtinches, linnets, yellow-ham- 

mers, water-wagtails, cranes, herons, bitterns, ſaipes, 
godwits, curlieus, red-ſhanks, lapwings, knots, ruffs, 


The rivers, lakes,: and ponds produce. falmon, trout, 
pikes, jacks, carps, tench, chars, graylings, perch, 
roach, dace, barbels, ſhad, mullets, bream, eels, plaice, 
founders, ſmelts, gudgeons, .haddocks, and cray-fiſh, 
In the ſea are cod-fiſh, whitings, turbots, hal; buts, 
foals, herrings, pilchards, ſprats, dabs, mackrel, 
lumps, Ach Hep % ſea-cels, ſand-cels, lobſters, | 
crabs, prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters: and -other-ſhell-fiſh. 
The herring and pilchards are cured in different | 
manners, and ex ported into other countries. With 
regard to metals, we have iron mines in ſeveral- | 
parts of England, lead-mines in De:byſhire, and 
tin - mines in vornwall, which produce the fineſt tin 
in Europe. Beſides. theſe, we have copper-imines, | 
and ſilver- mines, but..theſe laſt will. hardly. pay the | 


expence of working. We have one mineral, which 
ſome think to be peculiar. to England, and that is 
black-lead, which is got out of a hill in Cumber- I! 
Marble, free- one, ſalt-ſprings,. and pit- 
coal, in various parts of the kingdom. 
ſupplied from: Newcaſtle and Sunderland with pit- 
coal, which, :becauſe it is brought by ſea, is by 
the inhabitants improperly called ſea- coal. Fuller's 


3 to the cloathing trade. In England there 
are forty counties, which ſend eighty Enights to 
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ſending 


London is || the bulk of a thing. 
be ſeemingly engreſi d to the ſight. WaTTON 

ſeize upon the whole of anything. To purchaſe. 
or, buy up any commodity i in order to ſell it again at 
Jan advanced -M_ In law, to copy opens ina” | 
large hand; 5 | 


citizens, of vbich Ely. -ſemds : none, and : London” 


four ; and 167 boroughs, which ſend tro burgeſg 


each; ::beſides five — ghs which; ſend but one _ 


The two univerſities ſend four. The cinque ports, 
Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and Hithe, 
ſend two each; and their three dependents, Rye, 


Winshelſea, mad : Seaford, ſend two each. Wales 


ſends twelve. knights for the twelve counties, ane 
twelve burgeſſes for twelve boroughs, Pembroke 
two, and Merioneth hone, In Scotland 
they. ſend thirty knights and fifteen burgeſſes; 
which make. in all 558 members of the un _ 
CEN'GLISH, Adj. (Eagle, Sax. long 

/ o ., Cz be to 
England. 188, Adj. (Engle — longing by 
the people. of England. The natives of England. 

To ENGLU HT, V. A. (englonter, Fri) to ſwal- 
low up. Engluts and ſwallows other forrows:? 
SHAK. To glut ; to pamper. RG: ene. 
glutted with vanity.“ AschHAM. 

To ENGO'RGE, V. A. (gorge, Fr.) to Jalan 
devour, or gorge. Neuterly, to feed with eagerneſs 
or gluttony. Gteedily ſhe engorg d -vaithoup: ie · 
ſtraint.” Far. Lo oft. Not in uſe. Fit 

To ENGRA'FT, V. (greffer, Er. Þi in kate AR | 
ing, to take a ſhoot from one tree, and: inſertiit into 


another, in ſuch a ee ö thall _—_ e 


grow.;together. . | 

ENGRAF'TING, S. in 1 the at of | 
taking aſhoot from one tree and inſerting it into the 
ſtock. of another in ſuch a manner. as both halb. 


unite, grow together, and bear fruit. 


To ENGRA'IL, V. A. from ble, Fr) in 


| heraldry, to repreſent a thing with-its. edges, ra 0 
or notched circularly, as if ſomething had falle 


on it andebroken it; it differs from indented, — 0 


cauſe the edges are in chat! in. M cc xctnp Tn —_— 


ſemicircular. 4 J 
To ENG RAIN, . A. to die deep; to die in. 
| the;grain. + 44 (2345.44 $054 5} 


To ENGRA'VE, V. p rer Fr.) to cut 
copper, iron, other metals or ſtone, ſo as to repteſent 5 5 
figures thereon, Wees, to. make e m- 
preſſion on the mind... 

ENGRWʃ VER, S. one who cuts figures0n merdle, 
marbles or ſtones. wot be | 
:ENGRA'VING, S. the act or art. of rulez 
metals and precious ſtones with a tool called the 
graver, in order to repreſent hgures . or other nan 

ments thereon. 

To ENGRO'SS;. v. A. (eraſer, Fr.) to enlarge 
Pillars, by 3 | 


ment. 

EN GROSSER. S. he who purchaſes large dn. 
tities of any commodity i in order to ſell it at a high 
- e. 


* 


"NL 


ENDO 


ice. Ose che Kies «or approprinees the whole of 
any thing torhimfelf =: 
ENGRO!SSMENT;,S. an.oterbitant acuvidtion, | 


The act of encroaching or ſeiaing 2 he. whole 


of any thing. 


- To's ENHA'NCE, v. A. to mite the; value or 


To heighten the eſteem or degree 


price of a thing. 
Contribute to enhance our plea. 


of any quality. 


ſure,” | ATTERB.,. ** Contribute to enhance their | 


it.” ATTERB. - - 
ENHA'NCEMENTT, S. increaſe, of b eſteem, .of | 
value, or of degree. 
ENIGMA, 8. (enigma, Lat. — Gr.) a 
propoſition dolivents in obſcure, remote, and am- 
biguous n 
the wit. 1 
ENIGMA“ TICAL, Adj. in the nature of an enig- 
ma; obſcurely, darkly; er ambiguouſly (expreſſed, 
Oblcurely or impetfectly conesiued, or apprehended. 
By adherence or dark enigmatical ki 
HAMMOND, * 
| ENIGMA'TICALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of an enigma. In a5 ſenſe different from the, 2 


mary and obvious ſenſe of the words. 


To ENJOEN, V. A. (cenjoindre, Fr.) to T9009 2 , 


it implies ſomething:more authoritative than direct, 


ſomewhat lefs than command, and includes the idea. 


- MY IE inthe perſon requiring any beg to 
e done 
EN JOINER, 8S. ode hon gives directions, i in- 
eluding the idea of ſupetior rank, on authority. 
| EN JOI/'N MENT, 8. the. onder or Jap Alen. & | 
ſuperior rank ani} authority, 
To ENJO'Y, V. A. Sanity Fr.) N A 0 


of jay in the fruition of a thing. To ubtain poſſeſ—- 


ſion of. To gladden, to delight, uſed with the re · 
ciprocal-pronguns,; bimfalf, ee. Nougerly, to be in 
fruition, or poſſeſſion. To live bappily. : 
EN OVER. S. one who has a ching in bis pol 
ſeſſion. One who makes uſe of, or gegeives. ſatiſe 
ane from thenonggiouſugs, of ubags0r ese i 
a thing.. 
ENJOYMENT, S. pleaſure;/ariſing fron. pol. 
ſion or fruition, / Poſſeſſion, uſe, ot fruition 
To EN KLN DLE, V. A. to ſet bur "fy Ts 
lame. To rouſe or inflame the: paſſions. > 
ToENLARGE, V. A — greater in quan,” 
tity, dimenſions, quality or appearance. Figura-, 
| tely, to andke:a-thing appear greater chan it is by 
Meer diſcaurle. To magnify.' To ex- 
tend the capacity of the mind. To ealerge upon; to 
be very minute in a · deſeription, or copious in | 
ing on a ſubject. To free from confinement or. con- 
taint. Neuterlys, to expatiate, ox dp muck en. 
any ſubje. 
NLA RGEM RN T. 8. — of dimenbon, 
quality, or degree. . Releaſe from confinement. A 
epreſentation of, a thing-beyend e * "pally: is. 


in order to puzzle or —_— | 


- —— OC OI 9 — — 


ENLA' RGER,'S. one whocencreaſes any-thisg- 
| One Who magniſies a thing in diſcourſe. 
To ENLIGHT, V. A. to communicate light 
or knowledge, © Wit—enlights the eſent. and 
ſhall warm the laſt.” Por g. 

To ENLIVGHTEN, V. A. to ſupply withilight, 
| Figuratively, to ſupply with Ir not before 
acquired, and ſufficient to ſelear up ſame difficulty, 
which wWas previouſly inexplicable. To cheer, or 
| = gp lo: ſupply with 4 greater perfection of 

18 „ 
ENLI'GHTEN, S. one tbat gives light. * Fi igu- 
ratiyely, one Who communicates knowledge; an in- 
ſtructor. 

To ENLI NR. V. A. to join, or connect in like 
manner as the links of a chain are faſtened to each 
other. % nlinks to waſte and deſolation.“ SHAK, 

To ENLY VEN, V. A. to make alive. Figu- 
ratively, to inſpire with new vigour ; to animate. To 
make ſprightly or gay. To give a thing a gay and 
cheerful appearance. 

ENMIT y, S. a diſpoſition of mind which ex- 
cites a petſon to contradict, and oppoſe the intereſts 
ar welfare of  anather, Contrariety af intereſts, in- 
elinations, or ſentiments. A ſtate of irreconcilable 
oppoſition. Malice, or malicious actions. 
To EMME'SH, V. A. to take in a net or ſnare., 
Out of her on goodneſs: make the net — that 


{ ſhall emmeßb them all.” SHAK- 


ENNE'AGON, 8. com un, and pads Ar, a. 
ute having nine angles. 
ENNE'ATICAL, Adj. belonging to nine. In 


medicine enncatiral days are every ninth day of a, 


hieknels,; and euneatical years, every ninth year of a 
n's life, 


: [rar 
+ To ENNO'BLE,-V. iD bande Fr.) to raiſe. 


\ a perſon to a h her rank, or-from-being a commoner 
to be a peer. iguratively, ,to communicate worth, 
to dignify. To raiſe, exalt, or elevate. To make; 
famgus, or remarkable. Exnobled ſome of Wo 
affen thereof by ſhipwrecks.” Bacon. 

7 ENNO'BLEMENT, S. the art of raiſing to che 

* ree of a-peer or nobleman. A quality which dig- 
niftes and exalts our nature.” Feen exattationsr 
| ö Mrrv, In. (hm, enormous, Lat.) a de 
n from any rule or ſtandard. An irregularity , 
à corruption. In the plural, uſed for great crimes; |. 

or ſuch as ſhew a great degree of villainy and guilt. 

' --ENOR'MOUS, Adj. (enen mis, Lat.) irregular; 
not confined to any ſtated rule; without. reſtraint, | 
„Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs 1” Par. . 
| Loſt. Diſordered, in a ftate of N confuſion, * 

applied to gouernment. Exceedingly wicked. Ex- 


ceeding the common bulk, applied to ſize, including. 


the ideas of diſlike, boerer or wonder. 1 A form . 


: enarmous.” Port, 
EN op e Adv. prodigioully ; beyond | | 


f en. 


A 9 deſcription, 


ENOU'GH 3 


_ ©  ENOU'GH, Adj. 


 ſwerany purpoſe, wiſh or deſign. 
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(pronounced en#ff, from ge- 
nogh, Sax, Johnſon acknowledges it to be difficult 
to determine whether it be an adjeQive or an adverb; | 
yet imagines. that when joined to a ſubſtantive it is 


the former, that enow is its plural, and that in other |. 
_ caſes it is an adverb, unleſs when it follows the verb 


have, when he thinks it is properly a ſubſtantive; 


but as the word fatis in Latin, which has the ſame | 
rammarians an 


fignification, is acknowledged by all g 
adjective, this conjecture ſeems too . „and when 
applied to that word would equally prove it io be 


both an adverb, adjective and ſubſtantive ; which | 


every one muſt acknowledge an abſurdity ; however, 
that we may not ſeem ſingular, we have followed 
that author's diſtinctions, though we cannot acquieſce 
in their propriety) ſufficient ; that which will an- 


for their herds.” Locks. It ſhould be obſerved, 


that though other adjectives are placed in.Engliſh- 


before their ſubſtantives, 
29 In the ſentence quoted. . 
- ENOU*GH, S. that which is ſufficient to anſwer 
à perſon's expectations or wiſhes. A quantity an- 
fwerable to any deſign, or proportionable to a per- 


yet this always follows it, 


fon's faculties and abilities. | 


content or ſatisfaction. When uſed after an 


Johnſon) a ſufficient number. 
uſed before its ſubſtantive, but in the ſingular, after | 
it. There are in Rome enow modern works of | 
architecture.“ Apps. 5 


leiſure had he to enrank his men.“ Shak. 


degree of extaſy, or enthuſiaſm. Nor hat 


ENOU'GH, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to give 

Wl 
tive it denotes a diminution, or that a thin ad 
perfectly ſo, and is uſed to expreſs great indifference 
or flight. The ſong was well enough.” i. e. Not 
ſo well as it ought to be, or as it might be expected. 
Sometimes it denotes ſuch a degree of any quality as 
is rather culpable than excuſable. I am ready enough 
to quarrel,” i. e. mote ready than 1 ſhould be. 
When repeated it is uſed as an intetjection, imply- 
ing that there is already more than a ſufficiency, and 
that a perſon is deſired to deſiſt. . Henceforth II 
bear aMiQion, till it do cry out itſelf—enowgh, 


. enough!” SHAK. 


” 25; ” , 


* Room enough © 


to a perſon, Figuratively, to make fat or render 
fruitful, applied to ground. To adorn or improve 
the mind with new ideas or knowledge. '. Ei 
his own underſtanding with any certain truths,” RAI. 
"EL NR!'CHMEN [;, an augmentation, or 'incre:fe 
of wealth. Amplification or improvement, applied 
to ſoil, books, or the underſtanding, 
TO ENRUPEN, V. A. to make ripe, or matures 
« The ſummer how it enripen'd the year. Done, 
To 'ENRO'BE, V. A. to dreſs, or adorn with 
dreſs. She ſhall be looſe exreb'd.” Snark, 
Te ENRO:LL, V. A. (enroller, Fr.) to enter in 
a liſt, or roll, To record, or commit to writing, 
ENRO'LLER, S. -a perſon who writes anothet's 
name in a liſt. „ > ARE 
ENRO'/LMENT, S. a writing in which any 
thing is recorded. The act of regiftering. 
To ENRO!'OT, V. A. to 'fix by the root. Fi- 
guratively, to faſten or implant deeply. 
To'ENSCHE'DULE,V.A.(pronouncedenſedul:,) 
to write, or inſert in a ſchedule, '** Our juſt demands 
-inſchedul'd here.” SHAK. - N ä 
To ENSE AR, V. A. to rub, deprive of feeling, 
or ſtep bleeding with a red hot ion. To cauteriſe, 
„ Enfſear th fertile and conceptious womb.” SRHAE. 
To ENSHRUNE,YV,. A. to preferve in a ſacred 


or hallowed:place. © OT 9 REY Hats 
EN'SEFORM, Adj. (enfiformis, Lat) having 
the. ſhape of n Sword.” oo 29295 
ENSIGN, S. (enſeigne, Fr.) the flag or fland- 
ard of a regiment. - A ſignal to aſſemble. A mark, 
or badge of diſtinction and authority. The officer 
among the foot who carries the flag ; ſubordinate 
to the captain and lieutenant. oY 
che flag or enfign. 
To ENSLA'VE, v. A. to deprive of liberty, Fi. 
guratively, to __ another as a ſlave; 


— 


ENS ON. BEARER, S. the 
'ENSLU/AVEMENT,, S. the ſtate of a flave, Fi- 


ENO; W, Adj. (ine plural of .nough according to | guratively, a ſtate of mean and ſordid obedience ta 


In this number it is 


To.ENRA'GE, V. A. (enrager, Fr.) to put a 
perſon in a violent paſſion or anger. ie FLOk 
To ENRA*NEKE, V. A. to place in order. No 


To ENRA'PT, V. A. to tranſport to a great 
he 
been ſo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies, as to neglect the 
polite arts,” Mart. Scrin, 95 1 


To ENRA'PTURE, v. A. to tranſport and |] 


affect with the higheſt degree of delight and plea- 
ſure. l | 5 : 
To ENRA*'VISH, V. A. to throw into an ex- 
tacy ; or to affect with the moſt exalted degree of 
Joy. At ſight thereof ſo much enraviſb d. Shak. 
To ENRUCH, V. A. to give riches or -money 


of time. 


| 


the violence of any paſſion or ap Ft u 
 ENSLA'VER, S. one who depr ives of liberty. 
To ENSUE, V. A. (enſuiver, Fr.) to follow ; to 
| purſue, To practice for a continuance, * Seek 
| peace, and enſue it. Neuterly, to follow as a con- 
ſequence from any premiſes, - propoſitions, or argu- 
ſucceed in a train of events, or court: 


ments. Fo 
ENSU'RANCE, S. ſecurity. from loſs or. acci- 
dents obtained by payment of a certain ſum of 
money. A ſum of money paid to be ſecured from 
loſs or accidents. See INSURANCE, '' 09 —- 

To ENSU'RE, V. A. (aſſurer, Fr.) to ſecure 
or make certain for à time. To ſecure from loſs, 
on condition of receiving a certain ſum in advance. 

 ENTA'BLATURE, 'ENTA*'BLEMENT, 5. 
(Fr.) in arehitecture, that part of a column, which 
is over the capital, and comprehends the architrave, 
frize and cornice, e EN 
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EN TA IL. 8. (tiller, Fri) in fee er heh 


tailed, i. 6. abridged and limited to certain condi- 
tions, at the will of * granter, or donor. "34 


To ENTAAL, V. A. in law, te ſettle the Set 
of an eftate, ſo that it cannot be thed at. plea — 
ſyre, by a perſon. who ſucceeds to it, Fo fix ana- 5 


lienably on any perſon or thing. 

To ENTA'ME,V. A. to tame; to co onquer, or 
ſubdue. ** Eutame "©" to your worſhip. 

To ENTA'NGLE, V. A, to enſnate, or involve 
in ſomething which is not eafily got clear from, as 
briars, and got why, extricated from, as a net. TO 
loſe in a place, which a perſon cannot eaſily get 
out of. To twiſt, or knot in ſuch a perplexed: man- 
ner, as cannot be eafily unravelled. Figuritively, 
to perplex or confuſe with .difficulties. To enſnare. 
by captious queſtions, To diſtract with a variety of 

affairs, which a perſon>cannot eaſily free himſelf 
” Nen To en ide difficilties of 2 work or un- 
dertaxing. | 

"ENTA/NGLEMENT, 8. that which" "involvey 
a thing in intricacies, or. with ſuch things 3s are not 
eaſily got rid of, The confuſed ſtate” of thread; 
which requires great patience to unravel” and undo, 
An obſcurity, difficulty, or enſnaring argument 
which involves the mind-with fuch confuſionand Petr 
plexity, that it cannot eaſily free itſelf. 

EN TAN'GLER,. 8. one that enſnafes, or inp 
volves in difficolties and perplexities. 

Fo EN'TER, V. A. (mmtrer, Fr. gaben L. )* to ; 
make one's appearance, or go into any place: To de. 
liver the firſt rudiments of any art of ſeienee te ape 

+ In commerce, to ſet down, or write: ahy arti . 


in a book. 'To give notice at 75 e and 
pay the for the import or export n 
HR. Jeuterly, to come in. To difcover WF 


netrate by the application of the Wann 
PEN'TERIN UN G, S, en of which der oh 


may go into place. act or * 1 0 


| N. e phe.” I l NOK a yl 


a, G6 ro} bp. 0 jedicine, a fopture w whe Ache inte 
tines, ag 15 fe OG 51. the jlium, fall into the ot 


„ S. a treatife on the Sowel 
56h n of all the inter nal par 


or an an ci ts, 
ENT nin 6. £401 "art 4 ae . 
tended wi Phe cd and d . | 
ToE RPRISE, V. A. to/attempt;; t - 
dertake, or to. orm. 3 


VSER, S. one . 11 adertakes of 99 
ö 


ENI ERF 
. gages himlelf is important, dangerous, 
ous deſigr £7 
To ENTER TA“ v. A. babe Fri) bo! 
"communicate. improvement, or employ 4 perſon's: 
time in agreeable diſcgutſe To treat at 5 5 To 
receive hoſpitably. To retain or keep a perſon as a 
ſervant. 10 reſerve, or "conceive, applied to the 
mind. To pleaſe, amuſe, or- give pleaſure; | To af-, 
ſent ; or admit as à truth. To have or: forma an idea 


27 


#36 


which, laying 


= Trentertain 4 bid opinton of a ſoldier who o pill 
Not. ht.“ 

ERTAL“NER, $7 one who keeps others a9 
Poa: He that treats others - with ſood, or at his 
table. He that amuſes, diverts, and communicates 


pleaſure.” 


Ji ENTERTAINMENT, S.a a e 


time is ſpent de (49 A. "feaſt. Hoſpitable recep- 
" SHAK. | mi 


tion. ene mon, or aſſent, applied to 


plied to the theatre. 


If 


znity ot authority of à king. 
ENT ti 'SIASM, S. {ultraruer,' Gr.) a troop 
but vain perſuaſion that a perſon is guided or inſpi 
in an extraordinary manner, by immediate im- 
pulſes and operations of the Holy Ghoſts An ex- 
traordinary emotion or elevation of the ſoul; which. 
wartns and heats the imagination, and enables it to 
conceive and expreſs; things both exalted and ſur- 
prizing g. There is a degree of aſſent, fays-Mr.. 
cke, which, with ſome men, has the * authe- 
rity, as either faith or reaſon ; and that is Enthuſtaſw; 
by reaſon, would: ſot up revelation: 
'withour it 3- whereby; in effect, it takes away both. 


, Freaſvn and:tevelationy and ſubſtitutes, inthe room of. 


0 it, the ungrounded fancies of a:man's own brain, and: 
| aſſumes them for # foundation both: of opinion and 
conduct. Immediate revelation being a much enſier 


iy for men to eſtabliſn their opinions, and · regulate 
their conduct by, than the tedious labour of ſtriẽt 


| reaſoniaꝑi it is no wonder that ſome have been very 
apt to pretehd to it, eſpecially in ſuch of their opi- 
nions. and actions as they cannot account. for by the 
ordinary methods of knowledge and principles of 


b melancholy hes; mixed with devotion, or 
whoſe conceit of ibomſelves has {raiſed them into an 
[| *pinion of greater familiarity. with God than is al- 


| perſuaſion” of an immeciiate intercourſe” with the 
Deity, and  frequenteammunications from thedivine 
Tpi, te into es 

ENTHU'SIAST, $4 in Uvinity, one who. vainly 
imagines he is immegistely i 
of a; wurm imagination, or violent paſſions, One of 
an elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. | 


- ENTHUSIA'STIC;. ENTHUSIA'STICAL, 


Adj. ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded of receiving ex - 
tranrdinary communications from the Deity. Vio- 
3 in any cauſe. 'Of elevated ee or 1 
ideas. 

To ENTICE v. A to- tau, allore or draw 
i blandiſhments or hope to ſomething bad.. 


drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill. The alluring 
5 6 R means 


opinion. The ſtate of being hired or in pay, applied 
to ſoldiers and (ervants.” Amuſement, or diverſion. 


A farce, low eden or comedy, or d panovevine y: 9 


To EN'THRONE, v. A. We e 
or the ſeat of a ſovereign. Piguratively, to inveſt 
- with tho«di 


season. Hence we ſeeg that, in all ages, men, in 


[owed —.— have oſten flattered themſelves with the 


inſpired by God. One 


ENTYCEMENT,' S., the act or practice of 


%K 


2 


. 
ENTILCRR. $, one that allures tc ill, 


ENTICINGLV, Adv, in ſuch 2 e =] 
40: charm or 'allure, . , ** Sings . moſt enticing.” 


Appis. 


ENTI'RE, Adj. (entter, Fr. intiger, Lat.) whole, i 
undivided, Unbroken, complete, having all its 
rt, 42 complete, qr containing every thing 
12 irm, fixed, ſolid . Entire and ſure the 
narch's rule muſt prove.” PRiox. Unmint, un- lf 


quiſit te. 


ulterated, applied primarily to liquors, and fign- || 
| ratively to happineſs. 


Wer 4 which a pe ron} " eren ce commit done upon 4 ſubject 3 not in "vie. « Of, hien 1 ſhall 


} 


have further occaſion to entrint. Haxxw. To 
make a petition or requeſt for a perſon in. an humble 
manner. © Vntrrat for him“ SHAK.. 7 /* 

ENTREA.TCY, S. (in the; plural entreatin, 
nouns ending in y in the ſingular making. tes in the 
plural) a requeſt made for ſome _—_— in an-humble 
manner. 

"EN'TREMETS, 8. (Fr. from. entre and metire } 
in cookery, final A let bert the Knef Aud | 
lar diſnes. 

N“ ERV, . 6 enitree, Fri) Ka; 3 &o. which 
a perſon. goes into a bouſe; The ac of going in, 


: ENTIRELY, Adv; Wolly; withvor Exception, | In law, enen poſſeſſion of an eſtate. In com- 
£ woleeve, Ar abatement. ; | .merce, the act of writing or regiſtering an aiticle 


ToENTVTLE, V. A. (antitnlers Fr.) to graceia 
3 "my of honour, To call by 2 oarticu- 


| Jor 2 3 ive claim or right. To ſuper- 
70 — e uſe of the name of a perſon or 


—— as 4 ſanction. . How ready zeal for party is 


to entitle Chriſtianity to their deſigns.” Lock k. To 
grant as claimed by a title. This is to entitle 


'Gon's care how and what we pleaſe.” Locks. | 
 EN'TITATIVE,- Adj, EN'TITATIVELY, 


. confidered abſtracted from all circumſtances ; 4 
Wy. ; 
EN TITY, 8. | (entitas, low Lat.) the being or 


rather actual ex iſtence of any thinking thing. A 
5 particular collection of qualities which conſtitute the 
ſpecies of nature of a thing. 

To ENTO'MB, v. A. to ſhut wp ina dan. 
„EN TRAILS, S. (has no ſingular, entrailles, Fr.) 

the inteſtines, guts, ot inward parts of an animal. 


Figuratively, the inmoſt parts of a cave, den, the 


earth, or a country. Long hid in the dark en- 
5 trails of America.“ Locks, - 
| EN'TRANCE, S. 9 Fr. ) the paſſage or 
venue by which a perſon may go into any place. 
Figuratively, the power, act or liberty of going in. i 
The beginning, or firſt rudiments of a ſcience or 
art, bs ning, applied to time, 
TRA'NCE, V. A. (of tranſe, Fr.) to 
: Yb to ſuch a ſtate that the ſou] ſeems to be abſent 
from the body, while the latter has no apparent ſigns! 


* 


of life. To burry away or exalt to ſuch a pitch of ; 


extaſy, as to be inſenſible to external objects. Neu- 
tetly, to be in the higheſt pitch of extaſy, ſo as to 
be: loft to ſurrounding objects. 

To ENTRA'P, „ (entreper, Fr.) to catch! 
in a trap, or ſnare. F iguratively, to bettay, or ſub- 
ject inſidiouſly to dangers and difficulties. To take; 
advantage of. To * thee in cy words. I 
Ketlus, viii. 11. 

To ENT RE AT, V. A. to aſk with humility 
and earneſtneſs. To treat or uſe well or ill. To 
entertain, divert, or amuſe. I muſt entraat the 
time alone.” SnAk. Neuterly, to enter into 2 


treaty; an unuſual ſenſe. T e firſt that eritreated as to'affirm. or deny: ; declaratively. 


=” with them.“ 1 _ xvi. 47. To Elcaurſe | 


d 


in à book ; dei enlty, is the entering un article 
on different ſides in difletent accounts. enge or 
ſolemn proceſſiuin to a place. 

To ENVE'LOP, V. A. (enveliper, Fi.) toin- 
wrap; to cover, or inclole in a covering. Figs 
ar” to ſurround, or hide from the ſight. 

. VELO'PE, S. (Fr.) a wrapper. A cover] 
an outward caſe fot. a lettet, Te. . No letter 
with an enbelipe. SWI. 

To ENVE/ OM, V. A. to mix «nk poiſon; | 
to make poiſonous, Figvratiyely, to make odious. | 
To enrage ; ah improper ſenſe, 

EN'VTER, S. one who is affected with! gif at 
the proſperit 'of another.. 

-EN'VIOUS, Adj. affected wich grief or trouble © 
at the excellence. of another. 

EN'VIOUSLY, Adv. in fuck a: manner av to 
ſhew diſpleaſure or ill-will, on account of the ber- 
pineſs or excellence of another. 

To ENVIR'ON, V. A. {envirernes, Fr.) to 
ſurround ; to encompaſs, -- F eg to hem in, 
or furround in an hoſtile agg Lo incloſe; 3 to 
inveſt. 

EN VI'RONS, 8. (Fr.) the 8 
places ſituated round about any town or th. TIS 
To ENUMERATE, V. A. (cuz, Lat.) 
to reckon up or count over, ſingly and diſtinQy, 
To give a minute account of all the circumſtances 

of a thing. 

ENUMERATION, 8. (enumeratis, Lat.) the 
act of numbering or counting, over, ſuigly and diſ- 
tinctly. A minute deſeription or detail: 

To ENU*NGIATE; V. A. (Samsun, Eat.) 
to declare, proclaim, relate, name or exprefs. 
authority, _* 

 ENUNCIA'TION, . 8. (enunciatia,: Ape 
claration, proclamation, ar public atteſtation. | 

'ENU'NCIATIVE, Adj. declarative, er g 
either affirmatively or negatively. Im reſpect of the 
diſpoſitive words, not in regard of the e 
terms,” AYLIFFE, Lic FEA 

ENUNCIATIVELY, Adv. in fuch a manner 


Tm VOY, S. Fi r. of exvayer, Fr.) public mi 


1 * 
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niſtet ſeit by one ptinee td anothe? 3 fomewhar in - 
fetior'ts 9 ambuſſudur,  Arveſſdtiges, ; 1 


grieve at the ercelleneies, proſperity, or happineſs 
of another; © To hate another for excellence, proſ- 
perty or *happinefs. To griudpe, to impart with 
reluctance, or to withhold maliciouſly. Neuterly, 
to feel pain or uneafineſs. at the proſpect of another's, 
EN VV, S. chat pain which ariſes in the mind, 
from obſerving” the proſperity of thoſe eſpecially 
with hem à perſon bas had a rivalſhipy it is like- 
wiſe extended to thoſe perſons who refuſe to be guided 
by our perſuaſions; this being likewiſe a rivalſhip for 
ſuperiority of judgment, and gives riſe to ſuch ma- 
licious Ertticifn 4s ſhall tend to perſuade the world 
of our 6wn fuperiority, or to weaken the efteemed 
ſuperiority of our opponent. Anger and difpleaſure 
at ſeeing another poſſeſſed of any good we Want. 
Public hatred, or loſs of reputation. To di- 
charge the king of the envy of that opinion and 
bruit.” SHAK. This laſt jenſe, though the ſame 
as that of inviumn, Lat. is now in diſuſmmmG. 
To ENWO'MB, V. A. to conceive; or bear in 
the worhb, “ That were enwomb' de Smax, 
EO'LIPELE, S. a hollow ball of metal, with a 
narrow pipe, which, when filled with water, and 
placed over a fire, ejects vapours or ſteam with a, 
prodigious noiſe and force.” an 
 EPA'CT), S. (irarrs, Gr.) in chronolo = 
number, hereby M. 00 the exceſs gf the com- 
mon ſolar, above the lunaf year, and thereby may 
*be found out the age of the moon every years © 77 
EPAU'LE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, the ſhoulder! 
of the baſtion, or the angle made by the face and 
flank. 5 5 ieee 
* EPAU'LEMENT, EPAU'LMENT,'S. (from 
epaule, Fr.) in fortification, a fidework of earth! 
haſtily thrown up, of bags filled with ſand, or of 
gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth, to cover the men 
or cannon, © Likewiſe à demibaſtion, or Nttle flank 
placed at the point of a horn or crownwork';z ſome- 
times a ſquare orillon, or maſs of earth, faced and 
lined with a wall, deſigned to cover the cannon of 
2e aq. WS 
EPENTHEsSIS, S. («nt Gr.) in grammar, 
the adding or inſerting a letter or fyllable in the 
midi ee orrab Bod; gf Sor 


. 


EPHE'MERA,”S. (Gr. of «p, and wage, Gt.) a' | 


fever which 'terminates in one day, In natural hiſ- 
tory, an inſect which lives only a. ſingle day. In 
botany, ſuch flowers. as open and expand themſelves, 
at ſun-riſe,. and mut and wither at ſun- ſetting. 
EPHE*MER'AL, Adi. laſting only one day. 
ce An ephemeral fit of applauſe.” Worro Ww. 
EPHE'MERITC, Adj. See E THEMEN AL. 


| of the heavens, or the -places of the planets: at 
n & Eile in 


oon. 5 inn * A. ba #48 a % N 
-. EPHE'MERIST, 8. an aftronomer, - or one 
whoſe knowledge of the places of the planets does 
not flow from his own obſervations, ' but is en- 
__ from an ephemeris; a word of re- 
proach. „ el 
" EPHE'MERON, 8. (ſee Epnzmenr A) in · natu- 
ral hiſtory, an animal whoſe: life is confined te the 
ſpage of 5 hours, f. e, within the hours of ö in the 
evening and 11 at night: when become a ooie needs 
no food ; in the beginning of its liſe it ſheds-it coat, 
and by that means becoming alert and light, it 
ſpends the reſt of its ſhort ſpan in friſking over the 
waters, and at the ſame time the female drops her 
eggs on the waters, and the male his ſpawn on them 
to impregnate them, The eggs are ſpread about 


by the waters, deſcend to the bottom by: their own | 


gravity, and are hatehed by the warmth of the ſun, 
into little worms, which make themſelves [caſes in 
the clay, and feed on the ſame ſubſtanee without any 
nt _ parental care. In order to enable them to 
dig their cells, the Wife Creator | hath furniſhed 


them with two fore-legs, ſomewhat: like thoſe. of 
moles, or the gryllotalpa, to which he bas added 


two toethy ehecks, ſomewhat like the flicers of 
-lobfters, which enables them to bore the clay with 
eaſe. Thus though their life is ſhort, it is ſupplied 
with every thing to render- it convenienty and when 
we behold the joy with which they friſk upon the 
waters, we may conelude that it abounds wick all 


ehe pleaſures which can he crouded inte fo natrowa 


* 


ſpan of ex iſten ene. 1 c 4 
kind of girdle, worn by the Jewiſh prieſt when 


they attended at the temple; it was brought from 


behind the neck over the two ſhoulders; and then 
hanging down before, was croſſed upon the ſtomaeh, 
and thence carried round the waiſt-twice, like a gir- 
dle, having its two ends brought -before, whieh 


EPIC, Adj. (epicus, Lat.) narrative, or eonfiſt- 
| ing of relation, in oppoſition to dramatic, or that 
which conſiſts in action. An epic poem, is an heroic 


poem, ot diſcourſe delivered in verſe, invented with 


art to form the manners, by inſtructions diſguiſed 
under the allegory of an important action, in a pro- 
bable, entertaining and ſurpriſing manner. 
EP ICURE, 8 (epicurens, Lat.) figuratively, a 
perſon abandoned or given wholly to luxury. 
EPICURE'AN, S. (epicurus, Lat.) a diſciple-of 


Epicurus, who-held that pleaſure was the ſummum 


donum, or chief good of man; that the deities had 


no regard for, and never interpoſed in the affairs of 
mankind; that the world was made by chance, ora 


fortuitous concourſe of atoms, and ſome other ab- 


ſurdities, which though not openly profeſſed by the 
other eds of philoſophy, might 5 


EPHE MERIS, S. . es, Gt.) a journal, or 
account of à 'perfon's Hay tranfactions. In aſtro- 
nomy, = table calculated to new the preſent Rate) 


their principles, The word is-uſed at preſents for 
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an indolent, effeminate, and yoluptuous perſon, Who 


only conſults his private and particular pleaſure, 
without concerning himſelf with any thing ſe- 
_ EPICURE'AN, Adj. luxurious in eating or 
drinking; contributing to luxury. Epicurean cooks,” 
SHAK., f 8 

 EPICU'RISM, 8. the ſentiments, doctrine, or 
tenets of Epicurus. Figuratively, luxury in eating. 
Voluptuouſneſs; un ſu al enjoyments, or groſs 
F pleaſures, I 175 | 


EPIC V/ Cl E, S. (from wm, and ee, Gr.) in 


aſtronomy, a little circle, whoſe center is in the cir- 
- cumference of a greater, which. being carried along 
with it, is called its difetent ; this is aſcribed by an- 
_ cient. philoſophers to all planets, excepting, the 


_..EPICYCLO/ID, S. (., Ne, and r, Gr.) 
in geometry, a curve generated by the revolution of 
a point of the circumference of a circle along the 
convex, or concave, part of another circle. 

- EPIDE'MIC, EPIDE/MICAL, Adj. (from n, 
and Jes, Gr.) that which affects a great number 
of people at the ſame time; applied to diſeaſes, and 
| eſpecially the plague. r 
135 EPIDER'/MIS, 8. (Gr. from nn, and Agανα in 


nnatomy, the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin; it receives its | 


name from its covering the derma, or true ſkin, 
is inſenſible, and has neither veins, arteries, nor 


nerves. 5 n IR AGE» 35 3 
in anatomy, a thin moveable. cartilage, in form of a 


of ivy, or little tongue, ſerving as à lid or cover | 


] 

5 tima, ar cleſt of the latynx or glottis. 
EPIGRAM, S. (epigramma, Lat.) in poetry, a 
hort poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, 
and ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected 


. thou bt. 3. | $443 TIA 43 0500+ 4 ok S144 
\.EPIGRAMMA'TIC,EPIGRAMMA'TICAL, 


AG, (epigrammaticus;' Lat.) having the nature or 
properties of an epigram. Dealing in, or writing 
c 
"EPIGRA'MMATIST, S. one who writes epi- 
rams J 
| 8 EPILEPSY, 8. (from 9 Gr.). in medi- 
eine, a convulſion either of the whole body or ſome. 
of its parts, attended with a Joſs of ſenſe and un- 
derſtanding, and returning from time to time in fits 
and paroxyſms. The Engliſh call it the falling fick- 


1 


neſs, becauſe perſons generally fall down when af- 
flicted with it. F 
__ .. .APILEP'TIC, Att. affected with an epilepſy, or 
the falling ſickneſs. Convulſed, n. 
% E'PILOGUE, S. in dramatic poetry, a ſpeech 
add teſſed to the audience after the concluſion of the 
play, by one of the principal actors therein, uſually 


containing ſome reflections on certain incidents. in | 


the play, eſpecially thoſe in the part of the perſon - 
that ſpeaks it, In the modern tragedy the epilogue 4 


822 


aby ſimple contiguit 


N 7 


has uſually ſome what of pleaſantry, intended, in all 
probability, ta compoſe the paſſions. raiſed in the 
courſe df the repreſentation. This is ridiculed by 
the Spectator, and compared to a merry jig upon the 
organ, after a. good ſermon, to wipe away any im- 
-preflions that might have heen made thereby, 
and ſend the people away juſt as they came. This 
practice, however, has the countenance of antiquity, 
for the Romans had ſomething of the ſame nature, 
though. under a different name; but their exprdium 
was à kind of farce or pantomine, brought on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was over, to compoſe the 
minds of the audience. us Eee oy 
ſore at the corner of the eye, of the bigneſs of a 
lupin, of a duſky red, and ſometimes of 3 livid or 
pale colour, attended.. with, great inflammation or 
pain, diſcharging at firſt a ſanies of bloody matter. 
- EPFPHANY, S. (ges, Gr.) 2 church. feſti- 
val, celebrated on the 12th day after: Chriftmas, in 
commemoration, of our Saviour's being manifeſted 
to the Gentile: world, by the appearance of a mira- 
.culous blazing; tar, or. meteor, which directed the 
Magi to, the place, where be was born. 
EPI PHORA, S. (Gr.) in medicine, an inflam- 
mation, or rather a defluxion of rheum into the 


FCFCFCCTCCCCCCCC rf nfs ood a ann wo 
: 1EPIPHY'SIS, S. (from un, and pu, Gr.) in ana- 
tomy, a leſſer bone, adhering or growing to another, 


Adeibvefpt i hh an tF ory ri_t art ako 


1 3 


EPI'SCOPAL, Adj. ( pilepalis, Lat.) belong- 


ing to, or veſted in a biſhop, 


2 < 


 EPF'SCOPATE, S. the government of a biſhop. 
A biſhopric, 1 Eg Ss 8 7% 
:,, E'PISODE, 8. (ene, Gr.) a ſeparate incidend 
ſtory or action, which an, hiſtorian or poet inſerts 
and connects with his principal. action, to furniſh 
the work with a greater variety of events. Though 
the epiſades are a kind of digreſſion from. the la, 
yet they ought to have a natural relation to the prin- 
cipal action, never be far fetched, and mult. be 


handled with judgment, to avoid confuſion and bur- 
dening the ſubject with too much aQion,. Homer 


and Virgil have ſhewn their principal art in their 
- epiſode: the aclion of the Iliad and. that of the Enel 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are fo beau- 
tifully lengthened. and diverſified by the intervention 
of epiſodes, that they make up. an. agreeable ſtory, 
ſufficient to employ the memory without overcharg- 
EPISO DIC, EPISO'DICAL, | Adi. contained 
ins or partaking of the nature of an epiſode. Swel - 
led with unneceflary' incidents, or , epiſodes which 
are not connected with the maitraGion..; 
. EPISPA'STIC, Adj. in medicine, a remedy 
_ which being applied externally draws or attracts ſome 


humour to the parts. At preſent uſed only wo f 
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We — 20 uſed derben 
plaſter. 131 i} oY 
EPI'STLE, 8. 


{ #8 * 8 


onhytogha letters, ——.— — A 
thoſe, af «the. inſpired ritersg.. moderns . n u 
. „eee Hg er l 
ren, Adj. relating fuitable. to, or 
tranſacted by letters. : 
- E'PLTAPH, S. (hm e, and . an 
inſcription « on a tomb, .or-grave-ſtone, - - 


EPITHALA'MIUM,. 12 — ners e 
Gp. Drees of rener rote — the mornings! 
Ot a PErions 7. 

E'PITHEM;,S.. ins, G60 .in pharmacy, 2 


kind of fomentation or remedy of a ſpirituous or 
aromatic kind, applied externally to the regions of 
the heart, liver, & to ſtuengthen and comfort 
them, or to correct tos eee 155 2 1 
parts. 


4 8. rde Gr.) 


8 1 


fewer words and leſs compaſs. 


To EPLTOMI'SE, V. A. to erh To re- 1 


duce the ſubſtance of a book or writing into a nar- 
rower compaſs or fewer words. Io cut ſhort or 
curtail. % We have chitamiſed many particular 
words.“ Spedt. No, 135. n thinks the ſaſt 
ſenſe to be improper, dead it be a literal tranſla - 
tion of the Greeks/ from: 1 nce: this oye; is de- 


di ive 


EPL[TOM'ISER, £PUTOMIST. 8. one Ty 
abridges a Wo. k. The :tuſt word is the moſt 
ploper. q 

E'POCH, 


logy, a, fixed point or period of time, from whenee 
the ſucceeding years are numbered or count N 


EPO DE, S. (, Gr.) in lyric. poetry, the 


ut: 


third or Jaſt part of the ode; the ancient lyric poem 


being divided into Rraphe, antiſtcophe, and. epode. 
Ine latter was ſung by the pricſts. ſtanding fill be- 
fue the altar. As this was called: the ab of the 
long or ode, and finiſhed the ſinging in proceſs of. 


t me, it was applied to any concluſive ſong or ode; 
hence Horace. ſtiles thoſe Riege nere follow his N 


odes, the „„ 

EPOPE'E E, S. (Fr. wet; and. 8 Gr.) the bil. 
tory, action, or fable, which makes the ſubjeR of an 
epic poem. | 

. EPPING, S. 2 neat market-town of Eiter, about 
the middle, of, the foreſt; of its on name. it has 
good inns... In its neighbourbood ſtands the fine 
ſeat of Copt- hall, originally belonging to Waltham 
Abbot, when it was called Coppice- all, from the 
adjacent woods, The town is ſamous for its butter, 
which is diſtioguiſhed by its name. Its weldy 


27 


1 


bad 4. * 


tively, _ a lifter F 
2555 Lat.) a 1 applied 


1 


E'POCHA, 8. 1 Gr. Jin chrono. | | q 
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ing, aſtringent remedies, proper to 
and incarnate wounds. 


2. peg! oh — ü 


a ratu _ 


QUABLY, Aue uniſormiy; in the fame bw 
Makes 


E'QUAL, Adj. (= REY Lat.) reſembling or 
like — (ll Comal, 4 or any aer qua- 
 lity which admits a compariſon. Fit, proper, or 
adequate to any purpoſe. Even, uniform, chr ec 
by paſſion, or undiſturbed 1 "eg nts, . 
the mind. In proportion. al, neutral 
vouring both parties alike. Indifferent.. Upon a 
ſame terms. - 
| E'QUAL, S. one neither inferior, nor ſupetior to 
another in any circumſtance, excellence, title ovother 
| quality y. One of the (ame age. 7 i 

ToE'QUAL, V. A. to make one;th or per- 
ſon like another, Neuterly, to reſemble, ta be equsl. 
o anſwer; to recom pence. 8 Equall' 
love. Dzrp. 


. 


de equal to, or in the ſame proportion. Te 


ECUA'LIT V, 
ne: A e A e ree of quality. 
GU LY. 79 855 in the 0 ler wi Neben 
biber perſon or thing; alike., Impartia 
E Suk. The laſt {nſs DAE 1 4 


net: Adj. (from e. e 
Ae 375 al an gtes. 
9. — 'Lat.) a; 


E = 4) pr dg is bee elated, ; Yor 

venneſs of mind. 

| .EQUANIMOUS, 44. ( equanimis, Lat. Jen een z 

either elated nor dej : 

OBA T. ON, S. ( equatus, of quo, Lat. ) the 
ct of making one thing equal to another. In 2 
1 an expreſſion of the ſame quantity in two 4. 

ide red as the ultimate concluſion we arrive at in the 

olutions of problems, or the means by which we 
arrive at thoſe concluſions, In aſtronomy, the re- 
beate the apparent unequal times or motion of the 

eaven 


bodies to equable or mean time. 
'EQUA'TOR, S. (equator, Lat.) a great eirele 
of the terreſtrial ſphere, called the equinottial on the , 


celeſtial, whoſe, poles are the poles of the world. It 
divides the lobe into two equal parts, called the 
northern . ſouthern hemiſpheres; paſles throug h 


= 


E. and W. points _— _ horizon, and at t 


„ fa- | 


for cattle, and Friday & for, 


fool to d ry 
Rarden, cicatr 


E'QUABLE, Adj. (4 © quabilis, Lat.) even; alike; 
| confifient with itſelf; f the ſame proportion 
uniform with welpe. 20 formy, motion, ar a 


W her | 
T0 EQUALI'SE, v. A. to make eyen-. To. 5 


0 aliſe and fit a thin bigger chan it is.“ Dios. 15 
oy Iibenels with, reſpeft to * 


— 


ar but equal terms.” Eguationt are likewiſe con- 


meridian 
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e 
_—_ belonging wy are, 
or DAT 7 equato 
FQUE'STR RIAN, Adj. (eque ris, Lat.)'s 


tag -y borſeback. Skilled in horſemanfhi p. ge. 
longing to the ſecond rank of dignity, of that of 
knights in ancient Rome. 
Q'UERRY, 8. (ecurie, Fr. from equus, Lat. an 
horſe) maſter of the horſe, 
* EQUIDISTANT, Adj. (from yur, and has, 
Lat.) at the ſame or an equal diſtance, ; 


r Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to — __ diſtant. | 

Es MIT, S. guns, and forma, Lat * 
Ha Jedi or pniformity.- eee 

motion.” Brown. © 

"EQUILY/FERAL, Adj. having its ſides equal. 

To UILVBRATE, V. A. 870 balance e- 


* ; to keep even with, equal weights on- each 


"EQUILIBRA'TTON, 'S. equipoiſe, The at 
of keeping a balance even. ; 
EQUITY BRIUM, S. (Lat. ) equipoiſe, Eqda- 
19 8 Nee * quality of evidence, motives, or 
powers of an fort. 
1. Wr. HERE 'CTIAL, Adj. (from @quus, equal, and 
night) a great circle on the celeſtial globe, 
thief: ſame pr e equator on the terreſtrial ; to Which, 
when the ſun comes, 


the days and ni $ are ual 
all round the globe. K v7 5 


EQUINO'CTIAL, Adj. pertaining to the equi- | 
ndx; happening about 'the time of the equinoxes. 
Being near the equinoctial line, or ſubject to the 


' Iconveniences of thoſe parts which lay near the 


46 The eguinoctial heat.” PrILLIPs, 
| E*QUINOX;'S. (quus, and nor, Lat.) in aſt ro- 
nomy, reciſe time when the ſun enters the equi- 
9925 ts Aries 6 Libra: thte former being Te | 
of March, is called the vernal equinox, and 
es latter o on the 23d of September, the autumnal 
inox. iguratively, an e ual meaſure. is 
wo is virtues a juſt equinox.” 


equator, 


 SHAK. A monſoon: 
or equinoRial Wind, in poetry. © No more than 
uſual Zquimm:xes blow.“ Dryp. 

EQ INU/'MERANT, Adj. {eguzs, wind vume- 
rans, Lat.) having an equal, or the ſame number; 

confiſting of an equal number. This talent of | 
el, though not yet equinumerant, nor yet equipon- | 
. ” ARBUTH. 


To EQUIP, V. A. feguipper, Fr.) to furnifh a | 


horſeman with furniture for es: Figuratively, 
to furni accoutre, or drefs out. Equipped in a. 
_— habit.” Spe. No. 129. 

EQ IPAG E, S. (Er.) furniture for a horſe. | 
A carriage. « Ff 


degrees "Page. 
ive” [egurpage thou Raſt in air. Pe. Furniture 


= ; 


| :nifica 


arnefs'd at hand — celeſtial egui- 


Atendand or retinue. — 


ttements. will .Fegort, | the up in I 
FSHAKESP. 


"EQUIPE'NDENCY; 8. (man and pant, 
Lat.) freedom from any bias, a e er 
mind. Doubtleſs the will an had an entire 


freedom, 2 perfect equidendencys or indifference to 
either part.” SOUTH. 
"EQUIPMENT, S. the act r Ne or 


50G The accoutrement beck) by 15 
an 


's OSE, 8. — = 1 
—. or evenne weight; equal * 
force. rede. of a ballance, wherein the ale of 
on _ fide are o equal, that: nei "Pp will 
defe 

"EQUIPO'LLENT; Adj. enn Lat.) 
havingey equal power or fotee: Having the lame fig 

ion, applied to words; ſynonimous! 


EQUIPO'NDERANT, Aj. (que, and Hot. 
wo Lat.) being of equal or the ſame weight,” 
EQ'UIFABLE, Adj. (equitable, Fr.) | 5 Im- 
partial — 3 the rigour of a law, fo as o as to de 


conſiſtent wit | 
81. LY, Adv. in 2 manner 'conliſten 


\ EO A 
with juſtice and me 
Fer {equitt, Fr. quits, 1a Jaltice, 
by right, tempered and mitigated'by a ntdirttbe 
of particular circumſtances. © A correction or abate- 
ment of the ſeverity of ſome law. A temperament, 
which, without being unjuſt, abates the rigour of 
the law. Impartiality, applied to opinions, or private h 
(determinations, | . 

EQUF VALENCE, 'EQUI'VALENCY; * | 
(<quus, and,  valens, Lat,) equality of power, or 
worth. 
EQUIVALENT, Asi. Theme pass“ and va 
qd E equal in value, foroe, Powers impors 

ight and meaning. | 

GUT” ALENT, S. a bing of rhe ſame weight, 
hig nity or value, 

E QUPVOCAL, Adj. (equiwens,” Lat.) 'of 
Med Gignification ; ; having different ſenſes or 
meanings. ' Uncertain, doubtful,” happening differ 
ent ways. Equi vocul generation, in. natural hiſtocy, 
is- the opinion of the production of plants without 


* 


; ſeed, or of inſets or animals without parents: 


called by ſome ſpontaneous generation, and univer- 
fally exploded by reaſon and experiments. 
EQULVOCAL, S. a word of doubtful mean 
ing. Shall two or three wretched equivocals have 
the force to corrupt us ? Dennis. 

EQUU VOCALLY, Adv. in a doubtful or dou- 
ble ſenſe, applied to words.” By ſpontaneous, equi 
vocal, or 'irregular birth; by à generation or pro- 
duction out of the common and ſtated order of ao | 
ture, applied to natural hifto 


page!” Fir. Lot. A ſet of China. Tea * 


y. 
EQUI VOCALNESS, 8. the umbigaiey or 
double FIN of 4 _— 92 a 10 
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- To OCATE, v. A. Te voran Lat.) »'ftraigh r nne, to per — icutsr-ro 1 edt; - 
to ue wordy-of- a lf dle with (* ry tight” 


an intention to deceive or impoſe on another. To- 
quibble. Lane 79 728 e A f 


* 9 


EQUIVOCA'TION, S. the uſing ia term or 
word which has 2 1 in order to 
® | ng 2 word or phraſe, | 

which has two different ſignifieations; the one com- 


| impoſe on others. The u 


mon and obvious; the other more unuſual and re- 
mote ; the latter of which being underſtood: by the” 


ſpeaker, and the former by the hearers, makes them 


conceive ſomething different from each other. Of | 


this kind ie the word fleepeth, applied by Chriſt to 
Lazarus, John xi. which was underſtood in its li- 
teral ſignification'- by the diſciples, but meant to 


imply death by Chriſt. This kind of equivocation | 


being no more than a Ae is allow. 
ed by moral divines te be hWũ 1m] l. 
_ EQUIVOCA'TOR, 8. one who uſes words in- 
x doubtful or double meaning, in order to conceal 
the truth, and impoſe on another. ee e 
E' RA, S. (ra, Lat.) an account of time 
reckoned from any particular period, term, or epoch. 
To ERADICATE, V. A. (eradicatus, Lat.) 
to pull or pluck up by the root. Figuratively, to 
extirpate, or deſtro) entirely, tt os + 6 
ERADICA*TION, S. the act of pulling or 
plueking up by the roots. Extirpation, total de- 
ſtruction. The ſtate of a 
roots. ES £ | : 
ERA'DICATFIVE, Adj: in medicine, that which 
expels à diſeaſe, to the very root; that which cures 
radically ; that which drives entirely away. _ + 
To ERASE, V. A. (rafer, Fr. eraſus; Lat.) to 
ſeratch out any — written. To expunge, In 
beraldry, to pluck off violently. | 
ERA'SED, Adj. (eraſus, Lat.) in heraldry, ap- 
plied to ſignify a thing which is violently torn off 
from its. proper place, or from ſome other part; uſed 
in 5 to ebiped, Which implies à thing 
eut off. 77... ĩͤ ABT IBT 2 16] 
ERA'SEMENT, S. applied to buildings and 
cities,, entire deſtruction and demolition. + Applied 
to writings, an entire blotting and ſeratehing out. 
ERAT 
Muſes. Fhe preſided over elegiac or amorous poetry, 
and dancing, and is repreſented as a young maiden 
crowned with myrtle roſes, with a lyre in her right 
hand, and a. bew in her left; with a little winged 
Cupid: placed by her, armed with his bow and 
Wow iT „VP 
ER'E, Adv. (r, Sax. air, Goth. Engliſh wri- 
ters unacquainted with its etymology, write it &er, 
as if a conttaction of ever, which is a miftake ;. 
before ever, it is written either ere or or, promiſcu- 
ouſly, er and er in Sax. being uſed promiſcuoully): 
before, ſooner than. Are yet the pine deſcended- 
to the ſeas. DRY. + My a 


thing plucked up by the | 


| are uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe of 
„S. in fabulous hiſtory, one of the N | 


a judge.“ DRYD. To aſſume a principle, or found 
a. doctrine. To raiſe from a ſtate of dejection. 
„Why ſhould not hope as much ee? our thoughts, - 
Fer At Ct Las ) vprighty e 
RE Adj. (erectus, Lat.) upright, oppoſed 
to leaning, or ned downwards, . Lifted upwards. 
Vigorous, oppoſed to dejeQed, © That vigilant 
and ere attention of mind.“ Hoock n. 
ERE'GCTION, S. (re, Lt. Vitruv.) the 
act of raiſing, or the ſtate of a thing raiſed up- 
wards, The  a& of building or railing houſes. 
Eſtabliſhment, ſettlement, or founding, applied to 
"ſociety, Elevation or exaltation of fentiments and 
ideas, applied to the mind. 99 3 
1 8. uprightneſs of poſture or 
E RINGO, S. (eryngium; Lat.) in botany, called 
likewiſe the ſea holly.. The ſpecies are ten. That 
common in England is candied, and the roots of 
that in the Weſt- Indies much uſed in medicine, 
and reckoned a good 2 „ 
ER'MINE, S. (hermine, Fr. arminius, Lat. from 
the place whence it is brought, i. e. Armenia) in 
natural hiſtory, an animal found in cold countries, 
which nearly reſembles the weaſel in ſhape ; having 
a white pile and the tip of its tail black, and fur- 
niſhing a choiſe and valuable fur. Though this in 
heraldry is repreſented as having black ſpots, yet it 
is confidently aſſerted, that the ſkin of the animal 
has none, and that it is ſv much an enemy to the 
leaſt mixture of that kind, that it would die, if its 
"ſkin were ſoiled ever fo little, It is frequent about 
rivers, and in meadows, in thoſe countries which 
produce it, and feeds on moles, mice, and other 
ſmall animals. In heraldry; a white field or fur 
powdered: or interſperſed with black ſpots. Ermines 


2 


ermine, 7. e. a black field with white ſpots. 
ER'MINE, Adj. (Fr.) in heraldry, a croſs ermine, 

is one compoſed of four black ſpots. - 

| {ER'MINED, Adj. eloathed in. ermine;. In 

ermin d pride.” Pops. | IE 

i To ERO'DE, V. A. (erods, Lat.) to eanker, 


eat away, or corrode. The blood being too ſharp! 


and thin erodes: the veſſel.. WISE WMW. 
EROYSION, S. (ereſio, Lat.) the act of eating: 
n The ſtate of being eaten away or corroded. 
4 Ses ſalt is a ſharp and ſolid body —it breaks the 
eg, produces ero/ions. of the ſolid. parts, &c.“ 
3 . * 


To ERR, v. A. (are, Lat.) to wander, or move _ 


To ERE'GT,. V. A. (rechen, Lat.) to raiſe in ene any certain direction. To ſtray, or wth 


tbe moſt [ſublime compoſitions. 
hjs ſwiſt errands over moiſt / or dry. 


to ke what it is not. 
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the right way. = We bows: erred and frayed e 


thy ways like loſt ſheep. Com. Prayer. Figur Hind upwordas « 


tively, to commit an error; to miſtake. 


- ERR'AND, S. (@rend, Sax. arend, + Dela mel 
ſage; ſomething to be done or told by a perſon ſent: 


from one to another. Uſed at preſent only in 
familiar diſcourſe, though me. i admitted into. 
4% His eyes bear 


ERR'ABLE, Adj. liable 0 © erron ; 35 e 
miſtaken and miſled; K 


ERR ANT. Adj. (Fi r. afro, Lat,) ms vb. 


without any certain girection. 15 rambling ; 
applied to. a partieular order of knights celebrated 
in romances, who went about in fearch;of adven- 
tures. 


errant fool.“ JounsoN.' See ARRANT., 


Apps, Freehold. No. 36. 
fron of a kulght-errant. 
ERRA'TA, S. (plural of erratum, Lat.). the 


The ly or brofel⸗ 


faults of the printer; inſerted. generally i in ee 50 


or beginning of a book by the editor. 
ERRA TIC, Adj. (erraticus,, Lat.) keeping. no 


. certain; order of motion; holding no abt ſhed - 


courſe. Irregular ; changeable. 


»ERRA'TICALLY, Adv. without rules or with- | 


out any eſtabliſhed method or order. 


„ER RHINE, S. (, Gr.) ſomething. ſnuſfed 
5 Powders or 


up the noſe ; or cauſing, ſneezing. 
liquors, which the phyficians call errbines, put into 
the noſe to draw phlcgen: or went from. the head. 


Ba cow. 
'ERRO'NEOUS, Adj. leren, Lat.) wander- 


ing or going without any particular direction.  Ir- 
regular, or leaving the right way: or road. Miſ- 
taken, or miſtakin 


"ERRO'NEOUSLY, Ady. in FO” Ss 8 manner 


28 to err, miſtake, or take one thing for another. 


- ERRONE'OUSNESS, . miſtake. Want of | 
 conformit OR. truth, 


ERA 8. ( erreur,, Fr r. error, Lat.) a miſtake 


of the judgment in giving aſſent to that which is 


not true. An act which implies the taking a thing 
A blunder; A roving..excur- 
ſtop, a wandering beyond Lounds, Driven by 
winds and errers of the fea.” DR VD. 
law, a fault o overſight. either in pleading, or; in 
proceſs: A iorit error, is that which is brought 
to remedy either of cheſe * or to reverſe atalſe 
judg nt, 
RST, Adj, (erfl, Teut. Eri, 6, Sax.) at fir. 

« geem'd erft. to laviſh and profuie,” Mirr. For 


rhe: 1y,; till. now. Uſed at preſent in- eee wood 
diſuſed in proſe. 

- ERUBE'SCENT), Adj. (err biſcens, Lat,) 2 
jog ed; ſomewnat red; elne to ted; reddiſn 50 
bluſhug. | 


Par. 2 230 


Vile; abandoned entire or compleat. 985 An - 


4 


In common 


4 


puſtules or pimples on 
ERRꝰ AN TRY. S, the condition of a wanderer. : 
« After a ſhort ſpace. of errantry. upon the ſeas,” - 


an onion, which is increaſed after the fame manner 


ERUCTA'TION. S. the aft of 2 


upwards. The wind broken from the ſtomie by | 


the mouth. Any ſudden !burſt, of wind or mater 


erg upwards. 
"ERUD!TION,.S . (eruditio, Lat. e, — 


. acquired from reading, eſpecially that 


Which -i is acquired, from ſtudying tbe:ancients. . -, 


} -ERU/GIN Os. Adj. (æruginoſus, kes). paſten 
king of the ſubſtance or qualities of 

.ERU*PTION;.. $. (eruptis, Lat.) che 48 of 
breaking or butſting from any incloſure or conſine- 
ment. A burſt of combuſtible matter ot gunpowder. 
A ſudden excurſion of an enemy. A violent excla- 
mation, applied o the voice. Al breaking cout of 
the ſkin. An ee al. 
humours i in any part. Mw, Gov. of the T ongs 7:7 

ERU'PTIVE, Adj. burſſing with force andy vio-- 
[lence from an incloſure or confinement; , be 
ſudden glance —appears far boyd: repos Anh 
the cloud.“ Tho som. 

ERYSUPELAS, S. ( Gr.) i in medicige, 


fa diſorder; generated by, hot ierum in the blood af- 
fecting the ſuperficies of the ſkin with a ſhining 


pale red, or citron colour, without pulſation or 1 
cumſcribed ſwelling, and ſpreading from orie place 
to another; generally called St. Anthony: Wü 
* ESCALA'DE, S. (Fr.) a furious attack of a 
wall or fort, by means of ſealing ladders, without 


breaking ground, or carrying on regular Works to 


ſecure the men. 

ESC ALOE, Sa («ſcalope, Fr,) Aa fiſh whoſe hell 
is ſomewhat of the cockle kind, but rather flatter and 
conſiderably longer, and-is irregularly indented,” 

To,ESCA'LOP, V. A. in cookery, to ſtew. in 
the ſhell of an eſcalop ſiſn. To cut or form the edge 
of a thing in waves, like thoſe of an eſcalop ſhell. 


See SCALLOP. which is the molt common, Aus he | 


leaſt proper way of ſpelling. 

To ESCAPE, V. A. lecke Fey to,-avoid 
any inconvenience which ſurrounds a perſon, To: 
fly from. To paſs unobſet ved or unnoticed, Neu- 
terly, to get. tres from danger. 1 5 
; ESCAPE, 8 an avoiding or flight from: danger, 
purſuit, or confinement. Subterfuge or evaſion. A 
fally or irregular, flight or ſtare of ; paſſion. or genius. 
% "Thouſand ' ſcapes of wit.“ Snak. A miſtake 
owing to a perſon's want of care or; attention. In 


law, a violent or privy evaſion from ſome "Jawful |. 


reſtraint, coofinemeat, ot cuſtody 8 


ESCARGATO/IRE, 8. (Fr.). 5 FARES place 


boarded in and filled with a vaſt quantity of. large 


ſnails, which in ſome foreign countries are-efteemed 
excellent food when well dreſſed. Ae 
chines I ſaw e cargatoires."). ADDIS, 


„ ESCHALU'T; 8. (Fr. pronounce” le) 2 


plant having a tunicated bulbous root, like that. of 


f - 


adams of [any perſon is painted. 


"EFT 


et. 


—— — 


II 


ſe 


ee . e nde wicher. 


aromatic do not maite the fo offen de 


'4 nat 
after by 


otras as onions de. n La niit 
- _-ESCHAR; S. (pronounced: ſchay, , Gr.) 
-2þ in ſargery, a- *dncd-ereſt or ſoab formed on e ſur- 


l nech by means of a 'hot fron; 
2 or andere che 
um. 
 ESCHARO@'TIC; ts Aides: t oh 
duce. a-fcab by its . nen w 
cines.; Cauſtic, - 

_ ESCHE'AT, 8. fechovir, Fr. Fit ay any-lhnds 
or other: profits that ſall to a lord of the tanor 
— or ng of his Rue without heir 

eral or ef] „Phe place in which the kr 
— other — ef Mie tenants. er 
which hies, Where the-tenant dies, as 7 "ON 
"that po 


out beir general br? eſpecial, agefuſt hin 
ſeſſes RE ods of 4 dectafed; hls 
To ESCHE/AF, V. A. in law, Ws fan te the 
lord of the manor by forfeiture-or | for want of heirs, 


\ ESCHE?ATOR; 8. in Faw, an officer thut 


n action ef ee ehen df vw" king, in the 
county to _— be deloagy,' and certifies them ro 
the Exche #4) & £431: Vi 1 th Bi 21 

To E BREW, V.A. 2 — efcheoiy, 6 Fr.) to f 
| avoid, ſhun or decline. niverſall ht outs 
_ and chew the other. — Almoſt * 
| 'TCHEON, 8. (froni /auitum, Lat.) 
„ the ſhield or edat herein the 7 635 

It is of 4 fu ate 

the angles of which 
lowermoſt 


5 : 
z 1 


figure: excepting the dortom, 
ate a liule rounded, — middle of the 
Mae waved and ending III — A, a 
few hundred years: * 5 ediis of the 

and Erench were triangelur;; thofe ef the — 5 
are ſlill quite round ,withoutary point · t the Bottb 

and thoſe of che Itabians oval. Aneientty chey were 
couched or. inclined, and were No. placed erect or 
upright till. crowns were ſet over them for erefts, 

An qcuich ere is a fall ene which à man, 


who has marui 
ever his:own:; and the: furviving idee may beur bab 


arms quartet] dae &t 96 115. | 
part: of "folders; or 


ES ORT,S. (Fr.) A 

ſhips of :war,. . others. to 1 25 them from 
falling: into the hands. of an FRE 

| <p ESCORT, V. A. {eſcorter, Fri) l or 

ay by ſea of land, wier an atme fore to pre- 

ſoa or u N from qu, into the Hhands' of 


— Er.) a * 2e 39-bbibaghe/ nd 


; corporations, towards vihe of che comms 


nity; called ulgarf yeſcot and tot,” $4839 Ty K* oP 
To ESC 7, As pay mas 
Do ſupport. « How are they „Horde, BEAR. 


wo Wee — — 
;igive- x fine reliſd do mit ſauces, und chough 


ire futon? | 


n heireſs, may bear-with her atme 


kong, Bo (. F of: boten, or 


4 


; 


Gothe, 
ap; 0 


15 lia, Lat. 


* ceremony of derroching, 


— * ſee whenjete 
g difeoveries im the charactet of a ſpy.. 
{the land.“ Jos. iv. Jr Neuretly, to watch 


cheſt of — . of which 5 — = 
<convenicnties for wri 4 

ESU AR, 8. (cl, Fr. 4 nt) in w, fer- 
view wo miei, dong * 1 en uncer 
1 a in lieu of ſuch untertiin ſervices, J. 4. 
for a ki; ht's fee, 


ſhilkngs annual : 
for half a ight's fee, ten ſhillings agnually fs a 
'ESCULE 


„L.) eatable, 
uo borer ol Phra of 
eaten, wi Bois pero c. &c 0 N l dp 


E9Y/CULENT,S. fometfin Ne food, « | 
the frbir is the enim. = Bach. Lad hes 
re Hat teat.) la 

rden, 


ESPN LIEN, 8. alier, Fr. 
gardening, rows of 1 ant 
plantation,” or in hedges, fo as to inets e the. rde 
garden, or 'otfly quarters or ſepargtè parts thereof, > 
and trained up fit ins cloſe h age, for-the defen 
of tender bade, ot the ſecurity fruit trees 2 
violence and injury of wind and "wether ; com- 
monly applicd to hedges of fruſt-trees which are 


trained up arly to a lattice work of wood 
—— of aſh poles, or ſquare 10 ng. timbers of. | 
©; ear 


" BOPARAT; 8. in botany, 2 10 of faint-foing.. 
4 1 4 C "> 
chef; ; A dr cede in ivg 0 jo pals 
"FEA Oran LLY, Adv. in Ng tra de Mex men- 
ner ; ptineĩpally; chiefly; above alf others, 
' E'SPERANCE, 9. (Fr.) hope, or the ex 
tion of feature 4 <« An efttrance ſo aal : 
eng. SHA. | 


Ari 
ESPLANA'7DE, r.) in fortification, for- 
merly applied to my r Me gh ors th.” 
ſearp, but at preſen "i ; — for the empty ſpace - 
detween the glacis of a citadel, and the ki houſes 


of a'town. 
N (it has no fingular, gon Fr. 
he act of affiancing or contracting a 
and worn e n the act ot ceremony. | 
of betrotbiag! Figufztivefy, 4 wedding. 
ESO U AL, 4 of, 'ufett in or befonging to the 
« Epoufal ſheets,” BAC. 
Fo ESFOU/SE, V. A. (oſpanſer, Fr.] to 8 
a marriage, or to "betrorh to another. T'o * 
To adopt or engage in a thing as naipa 
defend or wii an Saia, A e oy 
Te al V. A. (pier, Fr.) to ſee a thing at: 
e lng. tec to be con. 
edly. To diſcover or make 
"I 1055. 


take notice; to look abou 
-E8QUPRE;' S. — faire, euer, 7. N 
the armour- bearer, or attendant upon Fi knight. , 
title e guy next to at; 'of knight, Called in, 
' Latin, ſentiſer; and armiger and [chilpor: amoptz the* 
from cbeit coat of arms which they bore as 
badges of 3 or becauſe they, carried ibe 
&T armours 


40 


at Sw dings ut LR. — . ; , EET a — — 4 - 
, ”- 


N 


| 
[ 


. 


armour of princes and great men. Every knigh 


Pour in the reign, of Richard 11. The title is. pow | 


„ Terve the king in any, worſhipful employment, as | 


Able to it, &, Locks... 'Fhis latter ſenie is now 


8 F attempt, endeavour, or trialy' A-laoſe 
a 


let th? impriſan'd fences exhale.” Porr. 


ol FS 
r EIT — bps ». pa . . 
6 4 7 
4 


c 


vas anciently ſerved: by two of them, who, catried 
. his helmet and buckler, holding lands of him in 
_Eſcuage, At firſt the name was a; name af office. 
nly, and probably crept. in among the titles of ho- 


given to all the ſons of noblemen and their heirs 
male for ever; the four eſquires of the king's body 

the elgeft ſons of baronets, and of knights of the 
Bath, and their heirs in the right line; to thoſe that 


ſerjeant ſurgeon) &c. and to ſuch as big majeſty. 
| * arms, and creates eſquires, with à collar of 
S8. of ſilver, who were formerly called white ſcuirer. 
The chief of ſome families enjoy this title by pte- 
ſcription; thoſe that bear any ſuperior. office in the 
common- wealth, as high ſheriff of any couniy, and 
he who is juſtice of the peace; togeiher with bar- 
riſters, and graduates of the univerſity during: their 
, reliderice at college. e f 
2 ESSA'Y, V. A. (eſfayer, Fr.) to attempt, 
try, or endeavour, To make an experiment. To 
try the purity of metals. The ſtandard of our 
Mint being now ſettled, the methods of eſſaying ſuite 


Confined to, and pelt, As: WWE. 4440 den 
ES. SAV, S. (pronounted indifferently on eithet 


ly of the mind, an irregular piece wherein the 
thoughts are ſet down as they occur to the mind, 
without any regard to method. My ef/ays; of all 
my other works, have been the moſt, current.“ 


"Bacon, P 
0 $'SENC E, 8. (Fr. ofentla, Lat.) in logic, the 
Fery nafure_of any being, whether. it be exjſtent or 
not. Tbat which determines and conſtitutes the 
nature of a thing, or which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
its being what it is. Figuratively, being, or a per- 


R * * eo 


ent. 699 om che ben ie poet; . 


dom; chogſe to lixe there. No county in England 
unds more in proviſions of all ſorts, of Which 
preat quantities are ſent to London, both by ſea and 
land, particularly butter, cheeſe, and calves. Out 
of the ſea they have ſoals, plaice, flounders, maids, 
lobſters, and oyſters, of which laſt thoſe from Col- 
cheſter are moſt famous, being ſent in barrels alt 
| over the kingdom. The waters in the hundreds are 


brackiſh, but in other places they are very good. 
The chief manufacture is the woollen, hich is car- 
tied on at Colcheſter, Halſtead, Braintree, and other 
places. The inbabitants make baizs, ſays, ſerges, 


fon which has exiſtence, - “ Heavenly eſſence.” Pare, 
Loft. | In medicine, and chemiſtry. the chief. pro- 
perties or virtues extracted from any ſimple, reduced 


To ES“ SENCE, V. A. to ſcent. with any per- 


| fume, 2% The huſband rails — at «fenced fop.” | 

OO JJ juſtice. The perfon who is excuſed ſor abſence 
"ESSEN'TIAL, Adj, (hit, Fr.) a property, e IR 
ution. or exiſtence of -a thing. 
Important, io the higheſt degree. Containing all the. 


Spect. No. 182, 
neceſſiry to the conſtitution. or exit 
beſt, refined, and moſt elaborated parts. 
" ESSEN'TIAL, S. being or — „Reduce 
to nothing this ee Pat. Loſt. Nature, ot 
conſtituent principſes. The plague of fin has 
. eaten into his very eſſentials.” SouTH, A; chief or 
principa point. 3 | ion; 
_ _ *ESSEN'T1ALLY, Adv. principally, naturally, 
ot by the conſtitution of nature. e cet 


ſhalloons, &c. In ſome places they ſpin a great 
| n, which is ſent up to Spital fialds in 


| quantity, of y 


: eſteem, ; 3 a2 Marr VE Fs, £4244 * e 7 
' .ESSO/1GN,or ESS OIEN, S. eiae, Fr. an 


a petſon who is ſummoned to appear in a court of 


from: a count of juſti 


* 


$ 
F law, 


bp 


* our eſtate ypan our eldeſt Malcom. 
SHAK,.: The two laſt ſenſes are obſolet. 


% 


| ESSEX, S. 4 large populace county, bounded on | ESTA'BLISHMENT, S. (etablifement,. Fr.) © 
the caſt by the German Sea, ou the welt by theriver confirmation, or zatification of ſomsthing already 


; . don 


* 


very indifferent, and in ſome places near the feat 


heſter and. Bocking tbajze are in. great 


excuſe) in law, an excuſe allowed for the abſence ß | 


ure 1 M5 6 {0% 6 Th AYES: + 
„To ESTA'BLISH,. V. A. (etablir, Fr.) to ſettle: 
firmly to fix unalerably. ;[D'o; fettley fix : or con- 
firm in any privilege. To make firm, or ratify a 
To found, build, or place in ſuch a manner, 
Jas not to be ſuhject to fall or move. . He bath 
founded it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon tha 
ſtoods. Pſal. xxiv. 18. To make a. ſetilement bf 5 
an eſtate, upon a perſon. To entail. 4 We will 


5 
N 94 


—— e 2 — ap 


. = 


5 "ST. T E 
ä a — enen. — at a diſtance; ; to withdraw ; to alienate, to. divert. a 
2 a government or family; A: foundation; funda- | thing from its original uſe. To alienate, or — 
principle, or ſettled-Jaw: : Income, _ or | from kindneſs.to--coolneſs and indifference, applied 
penſion, 5M: — . Fe leſſening ab- to the affections. To withdraw or withhold. ++ We 

liſment. N ud Eule in i dom muſt endeavour to gags our belief GLanv. 
— 1 ab5; | ESTRA'NGEMENT, S. diſuſe. Removal. 

ESTA!TE, 8. eng Þ Br. ) emol dpplied to | The a& of conſidering a thing with indifference or 
the general in neſs of a government, ] coldneſs, which was once an obje& of ardent afs : 
which is now written fate. Conditions eircumſtance, fection. | 
or rank: of life with: regard: wrproſperiey, aMuence,. ESTREAT, 8. (ortraftum, Lat.) in law, the true 
nobility, wealth, or their contraries. ortune, ge- | copy, or duplicate of ſome vriginal writing. mh | 
nerally applied to a perſon's. poſſeſſions; in land. STRE'PEMENT, (2 » Fr.) in law, the 
Rank, or quality. A perfon of great or high rank, | impoveriſhing or making land barren by continual 
«« The chief efates of Galilee.“ Mae, vi. 21. When | plowing and ſowing, without due manuring or reſt, 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe it is now ſpelt fates; as © The | Any waſte made upon lands by a tenant for life, to 
States. General of the United; Provincesz”: and | the e the perſon who has them in rever- 
ſcarcely: ever occurs but when — ai ſion. Likewiſe a writ which lies to pe 2 tenant 
them: \ senen: 4 B14: 2511408 Ns for life from making Waſte, 1 

To EQ TEE M, V. A. (lime, Late) ſoy ſet 4 va- E'STUARY, 8 Oe (nevi Lat. ) an arm of the | 
lue on a. things « To compare, or fix the value of a | ſea the mouth of a lake or river, Which communi. 
thing by compariſon.” '' To prize; to value; to re- | cates with the ſea, A frith, _  - 
card as an object of worth and reverence... —  .» E'SURINE, Adj. (eſurie, Lat.) corroding ; ſharp ; 
ard, to reſpeC, © 74 c j cating. ** In which fort of air there is always ſome · 


ESTEEM, 8. che a& of roſgect: paid un. WPI thing Fe tes aud aid.“ WIS M. 
or thing on account of real or i worth. ETO, a contraction of et cetera, Lat. Mpinisgvess : 


The valuty ceſpeRt;” eres o 2 perſon or | ſo on; and the like; and the reſt; 4 others hiv 
thing. 6% #1 290 the ſame kind. 
ESTEE'MER, 8. — who regards a perſon-or |- To ETC, v. A. (etinen, Teut.) to ee 
thing as an o of worth and claiming, reſpect. { copper with aqua ſortis. Fi uratively, to. ſketch, or 
E'STIMABLE, Adj. 1 to de pur- draw. To eich out their fyſtems. Lock g. Sup- 
chaſed at a high price. orthy-of ren Ga of | poſed to be uſed, by miſtake, for ale. To move for- 
honour, reſpe&; or eſtee m. wards by altering the direction from one ſide to ano- 
ES TIMABLENESS, 8. that] qual "dia ther. Etching this way and that way, more or'leſs,” 
renders a thing:worthy of regard and reſpect, | RA. en by ny to be wheat eg ie of 
To ES TIMaA TE, V. A. ( Eſlimatus, Lat.): to. | edge. 
rate; to ſix the value of-a thing; to judge of a 
thing from comparing it with ſomething. elſe. To 
calculate, or computee 5 4 


ESTIMATE. 8: a calcelation-or compotations, 


rave 


ET'CH, S. in huſbandry, a erg Ws or 2 trop | 
taken off ground which. is fallow. “ When 1 ſow | 
their etch crops.” MorTIM: © |: | 
' -ETER/NAI,, Adj. (Fr. eternar, Lat.) applied 
Value, The act of valuing, or valuation. The. to the exiſtence of the Deity, without beginning or 
aſſignment of proportion. en SEALS EW, end. Without eeaſing ta be; endleſs, immortal, 
comparing one thing with another. without end. Figuratively, perpetual, conſtant, 
ESTIMA'TION, S. the aſligning che proper _ without intermiſſion... “ Fires eternal in thy temple 
portion or ſhate of ;a "thing. A calculation or com-'|/ ſhines.” Dayoan. That which has been and always 
putation re ding value, or number. Judgment, will be unchangeably the ſame Aternal truths,” 
or opinion on comparing. That degree of Daun. 
value, or reſpect paid a perſon or thing anden in, ETE!RNAL, S. (cternel, F r) one of the pelle | 
from conſidering their merits 6 24 tions of God, implying his neceſſary exiſtence, ot 
 ESTIMA*FLVE; Adj. | having:: :the power of his exiſtence before all time. The Eternal to pre- 


makin mpariſon aleulation 2 thereby vent ſuch horrid fray.”.. Par Loft. | 
— worm atar tory — : ETER'NALIEST 97 one who holds that the 


determĩni the ſu or een between two 
or more * —_ - F world was never created, but. exiſted from all g 


ES TIHA TOR, 8. one who from renkiderin the nit 
nature of things, ſettles heir relpeAive Importance, | ; 0 ETER NALISE, v. A, make eternal, im- 
worth, preference, or value. . — or to exiſt without end. 

ES TRADE, 8. (Fr. anon Leuben alcove or |  ETER'NALLY, Ady. without begianipg or 
bed- room. An even or level place. A public road end. Without change, from eternity ta,eternity« 
or highway. . Perpetual y, conſtantly, or without Ws Man. 


e ESTRA'NGE; V. A. (ofvianger, Fr. N to keep li 1 * Where weſtera gales eternally role.” ret r * 
5 


Se 


"EF © 


"ETERNITY, 8. (oternits, Fr, — Lat.) 
duration without beginning or end; duration -with- 
out beginning, is what tho ſchoolmen call eternity a 
parte ante, and . without end, what hop im- 
ply. by eternity 1 

To ETE'RNIZE, 2. A . (eternizer, Fr.) to 

render perpetual, or endleſs. To render immortal; 
to immortaliae. 

E'THER, S. (ether, Lat.) a thin, ſubtle matter; 
or medium, much nner and rarer than air, which 
commences from the limits of our ger 10 
poſſeſſes the whole heavenly ſpace. 

1 Adj. formed of ether. Figura- 
tively, heavenly 

ETHE'REOUS, Adj. berthereys, Lat.) formed of 
ether, Fi uratively, * «« Of- _ een, 
mould,” Par, Loft. 

1 „Adj. (4 Gr. moral creating on 
E it 

"E'THICALLY, | Adv. after the manner of ethics, | 
or moral philoſophy.  - 

E'THIC, Adj. (; Or mon containing pre- 
cepts of morality. 

'THICS,. 8. (without any fiogular un, Gr.) 
the doctrine of morality; or that part of philoſophy 
which treate of our duty as it concerns us, either as 
members of ſociety, or as men. Or, in other — 
it is the knowledge of our dyty and 3 or the 
att of being — and happy. 

ETHRNIC, Ad Gr.) beathen, pagan, not 
enli hrened-with t wledge of che one and wg 
God, oppoſed eo — r Chriſtian. 

E'THNICS, 8. heathens,. idolaters, oppoſed. to 
Jews or Chriſtians. 


ETHOLO'GICAL, Adj. (from ihos, Grandes | 


Gr.) treating of morality, 
- ETIO'LOGY,..S. (ama, Gr Gr. and „wen Gr. ) an 
2 — of the cauſe of a thing; generally applied to 


Toh ON,S. a very noble college and foundations for | 


| rom learning, in Buckinghamſhire, near Wind 
or, to which it is joined by a wooden. bridge over 
the Thames. It was erected and munificently en- 


dowed by king Henry VI. (of whom a fine. ſtatue is 


erxected by Dr. Goo! phin) a greatencouragerofJearn- proper 
| though otherwiſe an unfortunate prince; his ſuc- | 
eh and depoſer, Edward IV... ſtripped the founda- 


tion of ſeveral manors, and would. have proceeded | 
Further, had not the famous Jane Shore interpoſed, 
and folicited in behalf of Eton. Its ſettled revenue is. 
per annum, and maintains 4 provoſt, ſeven 
— of which the vice is one, and ſe- 
venty ſcholars, . beſides a full. choir,. for the cha- 
rel, &c.. the. ſchool. is divided: into · tbe upper · and 
lower, and each into three claſſes; each has a maſter, 
and each maſter four aſſiſtants. Here generally cbil- 
den of - the. beſt. families are alſo . taught. Twelve 


ſcholars arc annually choſe out of Eton into King 


fair is — at this place on Ad ley: hy horſes 
and cattle, It is twenty-two miles from London, 

E'TNA MOUNT, S. now called -Gibello, a 
burning mountain in the ifland of Sicily, and pro- 
vince of : Valdemona; the top of the mountain is 
encompaſſed with ſnow, which, bowerer; does not 
prevent the ſmoke and flames from. aſcending conti- 
| nually, inſomuch that the air in the aight time 

ſometimes ſeems to be all on fire. It ſfometimes 
throws out calcined ſtones, and red hat cinders, from 
an aperture, which is five hundred paces in breadth; 
the bottom is ſeventy miles in circumference, which 
on the eaſt and ſouth-fide ia covered with v 55 
and on the weft and north- ſide with woods, full of 
wild animals. Sometimes it vomits up fuch torrents. 
of burning matter, that it entirely ruins the coun- 
try round —— it Hou moſt — eruptions. 
_—_— 84 4554, 3550, T 1660, 
d 1693, which have made a great deal — . 
deere * was obſerved, in 16935 that this moun- 
tain ſunk conſiderably z; but then it was attended 
with an — 8s thaſe eruptions generally are. 
T 8 a min. N. long. 14 deg. 49 min. E. 
YMOLO'GICAL, Adj. (from eymolegy,) re- 
| lating to the derivation of words. 
| Re [ YMO'LOGIST, S. one who n out 
original, or ſhews the derivation of words.” 
TYMOL'OGY, 8. (of ia, Lat.) that 
—. of grammar which. treats of the origin and deri- 
- vation of words, and thereby arrives at their primary 
or firſt ſignification.. : The derivation of a word, or 
the original word from whence. another is derived ; 
itde analyſts of compound words into: primitives. 
 E'TY.MON, -S.. (Gr.) the primitive, or ocigi- 
nal word from: whence another is derived. | 

EVAC'UANT,S. (evacuazs, Lat.) in muadicipe, | 
a remedy proper to expel or carry off any peccant 
or redundant humavurs 3 i n by the 
outlets, or emunGories.. 

Ta EVA'CSDAFTE,. V. A. Adern, at.) to- 
empty or clear a. thing of its contents. To throw. 
out as noxious - and offenſixe; To 4 ſtool, or 
through . any of: the execretory paſſages. To make 
void or annul.. 4 It. would not evacuate a marriage. 

-Bacow. Ta quit or withdraw from a place. « tle: 

never effectually evacuated Caledonia,” SMT. 

; EVAC'UATION;'S.-(evematie, Let.) 2a with-- 

drawing. omiſſion oe: diſctiarge, . wbich renders. 8: | 

— of _ ſenſible. Abolition: — 
dhe quitting, 6f; a nt. A diſcharge proaured dy 

madicines. The practice of-empyying the. body by 


medicines. 


eoltrge, Cambridge, 9 foundation, allo. by the. — 


i 


To EV ADE, V. A. (Sad. — to clog, 


88 
EVE. £ 


— E 
forgery x by be or Ntratagem. ; To- decline 1 thanks) the act of giving > thanks; applied by divines 
by ſubterfuge. o eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry: : To to ſignify che thanłful remembrance of of 


eſcape as imigerceptible on yacoyquerabite; ori as too 

reat or rangi tolde 141d. hold on, ſeined, op-ſubs: 
8 Neuterly, to make an. eſcape; to flip: away. 
To eſcape by, ſubtiley, ſtratagem, or- ſophiſtty. | 


. EVAGA!TION, S. {yvegerns, at.] the Jeaving | 


direct. — or line. 
N ty 7154 41 
A EVANE ky — ebenen Tenhaalür 
ing, leſlening be = the nesception of the ſenſes. 
EVANGEL;! CAL Adj. ſevangaligue, En evan»: 
gelicus, Lat.) agretable to, or cantaines in the goſ- 
Bel, Agteeable to the dodtrines of Cheiſiogicy As 
contained in the aſpel,- „ 504 vow 2jt i 591 


of, or wangering: From; a 
6% he evagation of the yappurs.' 


EWANGE . act. of preaching; the | fe 


goſpel. e Thus wasthis; land-ſaved, from» infidelity, 
23 the enen and -Inipaculous evengeli/m.7' 
ACON 94 4s, $0 ih Yin 75 den 75 tk 
| EVANGELIST, S. (varie, Gr.) # writer - of 
che goſpel... One. who \ propagates: Chriſtianity- 
| More particularly applied to the four writers of the. 
1 St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
| ohn. n in ot no. 
To EVANGELIZ E. V. A. (rvengeli ae, Lat.). 
to inſt. uct in the doctrines of Chriſtianity; or thoſe 
contained in the goſpel. To convert to Chriſtianity . 
EVA“ NID, Adj, (evanidus,' Lat.) faint,. yeally 

- vaniſhing or growing impetcepꝛible to the fight, 


EVA'PORABLE,. Adj; (onapertr, Fr, ) lh ait. . 


perſed in fumes or vapuurs,. | 2980 

To EVAP/ORAT E, V. As. bovcperater, A 
to exhale, drive away or diſſipate · moiſture in fomes,! | 
ſeam and vapouts. F ee elfe give vent to a 
ſudden ſally of the. mind. My lord of Eſſex bapo- 


' Chriſt in the:communion or Lord's: ſuppe 

: EUCHARTSTICAE; Adj. . — 
Kelating to the. en of the 
Lord's ſupper; + 


ſurface, i ſmoarh not rugged ;- 


Re 


EU'CRASY, 8. Er Gr.) an agreeable, 
or good mixture of qualities and fluids in a human 
dody, which denates'it healthy. 

EVE, EVEN, S. (f, Sar, afften, Dan.) 
che latten patt or dloſe of the day; the interval be- 
tween bright or broad light and 'darknefs. . The 
vigil, or faſt to be obſerved in the church the da 


before a holiday. Chriſtmas-Hue. In this ſenſe 


— is only uſed 1 in the "other even or eve indif- 
"EVEN, 4% f ata, der, applied 
Adj euen x.) appli to 
p ene, A Sax) t odd, 
| capable of being divided* zx0to equal parts, equals 
wah arfother, or not exceeding, applied to num- 
ber. Without cds, bias, or inclination to 
one fide more than another. Calm, applied to 
peruſing pale... Of the lame . uſed 9 
it * | 
10 E, SEN, v. A: to make, the belek aft tro 
s or the quantity of two numbers the fame," or 
To make level, applied to ſurface, Foitied 
= wich Neuteriy, to become _ or out of 
debt. 

EV'EN, Adv. (contradted: in common conver- 
ſatton and poetry to ev'n, or ein) 'a word or ſtrong· 
aſſertion, implying that à thing is true in a ſenſe, 
' which is the moſt dubious. He walked faſt, even: 
| though. he:was lame. » Equal't6, | Notwithſtand2” 
ing, when it comes before though, or ſome word of: 


rated his thoughts. in a ſonnet.“ W-ATTON,' Neu- 2 bmiliar ſignification; So much as, when uſed as 


terly, to fly away in vapours and. fumes ; to waſte in- 
ſen ;bly like a volatilp.ſpicits- 44 =; th 1 0516 

EVAPORA' TION, 8. (Fr. cvaporuio, Lat.). 
the act of flying. away in fumes and vapours. In 
philaſophy, the act ,of.exbaling the. moiſture of a 
thing, or, of difipating it in fumes and: vapours; In 
pharmacy, an operation by. which the aqueous and 
volatile paris ate. .d liſñpated b fire in, teams, ſe as to 
leave, the remaining part ſtronger. and of a higher 
conſiſtence ; it differs. from. pxhalatiayry. becauſe chat 
is practiſed on dry, and this on i moiſt ahinge r 
ratively, a vent or diſcharge... 


'EVA'SION: S. (Fr. evaſum, Lat.) . ar- fn bie 2439 


tifice or ſophi made uſe of as an excuſe r A 
Naa 5 TT ; Lo the ſame force; uniformally. 


. EVA'SLVE, Adj. practiſing artifices, pb ) ro th har without. inolining to either ſide, parallel 


means of freeing. a perſon, from a difficulty. 


or. ſtra 897 in os 49 extrigatsfrom-a difficulty; 
or avoi the paint. rs 321172 10 

EV ASI IVE F. A0 eee ta: be 
puilty of ſophiſtry, Juibbles, tricks, ſubterſages, or, 
artifice, ,in, order to avoid: a difficulty: ; a word of 


reproach, 


EU CHARIST, Km, well, and 2995, Gr 1 
1 e 7 


'a diminutive, When uſed as an exaggeration or; 
heightening phraſe, it. implies à tacit compariſon, 
which gives great force to the. werds immediately · 
following! In common diſcourſe, pronounced ein, 
and uſed as a word of conceſnon. L0G malt ein ler. 
it paſs.” CoLtier, 1 

' EVEN-HA'NDED, . Adj.. impartial; unbialdd, 
alluding to 2 ballance whoſe ſcales hang even; ohen 
R is in either of them.. Een- hand Jt 
tice.” SHAK. 4 


_ EVENING, 8. (e, San, avend; Helg.) G 


i; cloſe. of the day ; or that partwhich 16. tight after? 


i wot to js Sie 
EVEN LV, Adv. equallyz in the Mie — 
Levelly, applied 


to the horizon, applied to poſture or ſituation? In 
impartial mdnnen;, r without favouring dnt 

ſon more than another. Without elar{ovg or G1 

jection, with, eguanichity applied tothe Kath ofthe 

mind. ie bore his virtues ſo evenly.” SHAK, > 

: E;VENNESS;; S. applied ut ffface, the fidte 

ol being free. ſrom 7 ſmoothneſs; | 
nels, 


> " = a — — — — — — 
— — — ———— —— —— —ꝛ ak am emo " — — — — - 


* The ſtate of a thing wherein i it inelines not more 
on one ſide thay another. Impartiality or freedom 


from bias. Calmneſs, or freedom from _ Violent 


perturbation, applied to the mind. 


E VEN-sONG, S. a ſong fung at the cloſe. of | 


day. A form of worſhip performed in the evening. 


- Figuratively, the even, or cloſe of the day. He | 


tun'd both even: ſang and morn.” Dx). 
EVENT, S. (eventus, Lat.) an incident, action, 
8 any thing which happens either good or bad. 
he teſult or of conſequence of: any action. The con- 
oluſion, or upſhot. | 


Te EVE'NTERATE, v. A. (evmterater, Lat.) | 


to open by rippivg up the belly. In a on; which 
the hunters had eventerated.” BA. 


r Adj. full of . Abound- 


with a vaſi of actions or incidents. 
VENT UAL, Adj. bappening in conſequence 
of any action. Conſaquin. | 


EVE'NT UALLY, Adv. in the event; feſult, 
or conſequence. Conſequently. ** Hermione was 
but intentionally, not eventually diſobeient to you,” 
BovLs. 

EVER, Adv. (efre, Sax.) at any time. Before, 
ar any time -before, joined with #har, at, or any 
comparative adverb. : Always. At all times paſt, 
and to all time to come. For ever, to all eternity; 
when repeated it implies a ſtronger affirmation that 
the time or duration of a thing ſhall never end, or 
that it ſhall continue the ſame to all eternity. Fol- 
Jowed' by anon, it implies frequently, ſucceſſively, | 
or with a- ſmall pauſe. Euer and anon a ſilver 
tear ſtole down.” Dry. Suer o, implies any. 


<< Better than I love && a ſcurvy young boy.” 


SHAk, When uſed in compoſition, it implies al- 
- ways, or — z 2s euer - green, ſignifies always 


green, or throu hour the year. 
_ EV'ER- -DU'RING „Adj. eternal, continuing, | 
or laſting without end. 


 EV'/ER-GR EN, A; . greenthroughouttheyear, 
- EV/'ER-GREE'N,” S. a plant which retains 
its leaves and green colour through all the ſeaſons. 
_EVERLA'STING,. AG. liſting or enduring for 
ever, or without end. Immortal 3 uſed to imply 
_ paſt, as well as time to come, but £4 pag 


perl 

"EVERLA'STING, 8. eternity, titel! land 
tion, whether paſt or future. Likewiſe a corded 
woollen ſtuff, made uſe of for breeches arid waiſt. 


| Coats, and receiving its name from its ſuppoſed 


fre In botany, a pea fo called. > 
 EVERLA'STIN GLY, | Adv, eternal! Yo Wich- 


out end. 
7 EVERLA'STINGNESS, 8. eig. A bound. ; 


leſs or indefinite duration: 
EVERLIV'ING, Adj. having Ufe without end, 


Immortal. 


EVERMO'/RE, Adv: always  inceffaritly j eter- 


| _ 2 Religion . * — which 


—_— —— GS 
ee from the proencs of Job for were. 


FTurors. 8 1 lee 
T0 . V. A: . „ Lat.) t0 "Oy 
throw, ſubvert, or © cenfute, or ene. 


plode, applied to 8 wy. „The foundation of 
dhis A le is _— GA W. 
VERT", Age; — Lat.) to deftiroy 
or —.— 20 I the Juriſdiction - of the Judge 
is not yet everted.” ATLIFFE. 
| "EVERY, Adj. (#vrich, old Eng.) each indi- 
vidaut or _— perſon compoſing any collection of 
' Bvery- wherey in all places; in each place, 
EV ES-DROPPER,”S. one who gets cloſe to 
' houſe, or under the window, to hearken to the 


q | feces and diſcover the ſecrets of a fami 


FVESHAM, S. commonly ee Eſham, 
a borough of Worceſterſhire, which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, It is a great town with a I | 
| aſcent” from the river Avon, over which it 
' handſome ftone bridge of ſeven arches, joinin 
worth to it, which is alſo within its juri aten, 
with a harbour for barges. The corporation bas 
power of trying or executing felons, within the 
borough. Here are two pariſh-churches with fmall 
ſpires and no bells, "theſe having been removed to a 
tower juſt by. In Bengworth is likewiſe a church, 
Its principal manufacture is woollen ſtockings. Here 
is a grammar- ſchool, #lſo a charity-ſchool, alſo 
another in worth, both theſe handſomely en- 
' dowed by one Mr. Deacle a woollen-draper of St. 
Paul's church-yard, in London. It gave title of 
baron to that illuſtrious patriot and reviver of Milton, 
Lord Somers. Near Sen place prince'Edward, uf - 
terwards king Edward 155 gained a deciſive victory 
over Simon Montfort, che great earl of Leiceſter, 
and the barons, by which his father and uncle were 
reſtored to their liberty from priſon, Montfort having 
been killed at the beginning of the battle. It lies 
15 miles from Worceſter, and "Hint five from 
Lunden Its weekly markets are on Mondays aud 
Fridays; the annual fairs are on 1 
Feb. a, the firſt Monday after Eaſter, Whitſun Mon · 
day, and September 21, for. cattle and horſes. From 
hence is an open proſpeR of a ſpacious valley of the 
ſame name; aboutiding in the beft'corn, and with 
fine paſture for ſheep ; but its roads are deep and 
\mirey. This vale of Eveſham runs all — 
bare of the Avon, from Tewkelbury \ to Per 
and Stratford up Avon, in the ſouth part of War- 
wickſhirez and chat river is ſo far navigable. 
To EvIC'T, V. A. (evittur, Lat.) in Jaw, to 
|caft out of a on, or to els © by due 
courſe of law uiſed* with: out, or 
or evince, Its neceflity evidtd. 
is uſe, though*woſt' agferable 
Wende ir fs etived) 
' EVIC'TION, 8. a abe 8 


at law. Proof, evidence, or certain 


om.” ro 
a CHAPM," $5 


- aan | 
N EVIDENCE, 8. (Fr.) FT 
j Wi 


with reſpect to proof. -Undoubted certainty. Teſ⸗ 


timony, proof. A perſon who is ſummoned to 
prove any point, or fact ; uſed ſometimes in the plural 
without the 5 final, and ſometimes with, _ 
| . To-EV'IDENCE, v. A. to prove. To diſcover 
or ſhew; to make diſcovery. - . 5 
EVIDENT, Adj. plain, with reſpect to proof. 
Proved beyond doubt. Notorious. 
EVIDENTLY, Adr. in ſuch 
to appear plain and indubitabſe. 
EVIL, Adj, (efct, Mel, Sax.) having bad qua- 
lities of any kind. Wicked, malicious, . applied to 
morals, Figuratively, calamitous or miſerable, ap- 
plied - to condition or circumſtances. Miſchievous, 
deſtructive; applied to animals, &c, An evil 
deaſt. An etui ſpirit,” 3 


* 


1 Y + 
A 


E'VIL, 8. natural evil, is that defe& or incon- 


yenience which. ariſes: from natural cauſes, without 


our own conſent or knowledge. Moral evil is that 


inconvenience which ariſes from natural cauſes, by 


our own conſent or choice; or that inconvenience 


which ariſes from the abuſe of our elections. Ap- 
plied to a choice, or acting contrary to the moral or 
revealed lawy of the Deity, it is termed wickedneſs, 
or ſin; applied to acting contrary to the laws. of 


government, a etime; and applied to acting con- 


trary to the meer rule of fitneſs, ,a fault. When 
indulged or frequent 2 

nity, or maliciouſne 
veniencies reſulting from want o 


wealth or friends, 


it is termed calamity, or miſery; but when to want 


of health, it is called a. diſtemper or diſeaſe ; on 
the whole, evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe 
any pain or diminiſh any pleaſure in us ; or elſe, to 
procure us any inconvenience, or deprive us of any 
cod. In ſcripture, . the conſequences, of fin; an 
evil angel or devil. Deliver us from evil. - 


' "F'VIL, Adv. (eontracted, commonly, into / 


in a manner 'inconhſtent with virtue, innocence and 
kindneſs, © It is often'uſed in campoſition to affix a 


. contracted: by moderns into III. 
E'VILNESS, 8. badneſs, applied. bath to, na- 
' tural cauſes and moral agents. 


*EVIN'CE, V. A. Nina, Lat.) to prove, | © | 
To EVIN'CE, TATE 0 pee 4 Par. Loſt. 


make evident, or eſtabliſly by arguments. 

EVIN'CIBL 

eſtabliſhed, by arguments. _ > , ._ . 

EVIN'CIBL „ Adv. in ſuch. a manner as to 

force aſſent or conviction. |. . :, ., | 
EV'IFABLE, Adj, (euitabilis, Lat.) that which 

may be ſurmounted or ayoided... . 


To EVITATE, V. A. Covitans, Lat) ip 
e doth evi 


oth 'evi- | 


avoid, ſhun; ar eſcape; ' * Thereby the doth evi 
tate — à thouſand irreligious, 10 Popes Sunk. 
- EU'/LOGY, S. (from u, and , 1, i 
com memoration, er panegyrie. N or dif 
courſe in praiſe of the virtues of a perſon. 


© EV/'NUCH, S. (tem wn, a bed, and «xv, Gt. 


1 


rr 


ly praQtiſed, it is termed malig - 
1. When applies to the incon-, 


E, Adj; capable of being proved, or ; 
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to have or Ip; they having the charge of the beds 
rooms in eaſtern countries) a perſon who has beeg 
caſtrated. Figuratiyely, a chief officer of the houfe- 
hold of an eaftern monarch, ſuch perfons only being 
ſuffered to ſerve in places, in their palaces, | 

To EU'NUCH. TE, V. A. to caſtrate, or make 
an eunu ch. „ gt oe nn 

EVOCA'TION, S. {evecatis, Lat.) the act of 
calling out. An evoration of the dead from hell.“ 


| 


Porz. Uſed with from. 


To EVOLVE, V. A. (evolve, Lat.) to unrol; 
- 3 or diſentangle. Neuterly, to open or diſ- 
cloſe itſelf. T 
EVOLVENT, 8. (evalvens, Lat.) in geometry, 
a curve, which reſults from the evolution of a curve, 

_EVOLU'TION,.S. (evelutus, Lat.) the act of 
| untolling or unfolding. In geometry, the opening 

or unfolding of a curve or circle, whereby the cir- 
cumference gradually approaches to a right line, all 
its parts meeting wigether and equally eyolving or 
unbending ſo, that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſivel 
a leſs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at lat 
they turn into a ſtraight line. In algebra, the ex- 
traction of roots from any given power. In tactics. 

the divers figures, turns, and motions made by a 

body of ſoldiers, either in ranging themſelves in 

form of battle, or in changing their form; whether 
' by way of exerciſe, or during an engagements 


EVOMU TION, S. (evonitas, Lat.) the aR of 
WES oi nes vt 
"EUP O'NICAL, Adj. ſounding agreeable ; giv- 


ing pleaſure by ſound. | 1 REES 
U'PHONY,. S. (from , and Gr.) in 
grammar, an caſineſs, ſmoothneſs, and elegancy of 
pronunciation, An  agrecable ſound, A figures 
whereby we omit. a harſher letter or ſubſtitute 4 
' ſmoother 831 for the ſake of pronunciation, 

_ EUPHOR'BIA, or EUPHOR'BIU 8. in bo- 
tany, the burning thorny plant. Linnæus ranges 
it in the third ſection of his eleventh claſs,  , 
* EU'PHRASY, S. (euphrafie, Lat.) in botany, 

the herb called eyebright from its ſuppoſed virtue in 
clearing the ſight; it grows naturally in commons 
and fields, always among graſs, heath and furz, &c. 
« Purg'd with euphraſy and rue the viſual nerve.” 


EURO'CLYDON, S. (Gr.), a wind which 
blos between the Eaſt and North in the Mediter- 
| 1ancan, and is very dangerous. It is of the nature 
' of a whirlwind, falls ſuddenly on ſhips, makes them 
' tack about, and ſometimes cauſes them to founder. 
„ There aroſe a tempeſtuous wind called curocly- 


; Q - 


don. Acts xxvi. 14. : TOR 
EUROPE, S. one, of the four parts of the world, 
is a large peninſula, being bounded on the north by 
the Frozen Ocean, on the weſt by the Weſtern 
Ocean, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, which 
ſeparates it from Africa, and by the Archipelago, 
whick' divides it in part from Alia, as alſo by the 
g Black 


"EUR 


Black Sea, and then by the river Don, till it comes near j the Teutonic, which is ſpoken, thou 


the river Volga or Wolga, and then it is parted from 
Aſia by this falt and afterwards by the river Oby. 
Europe is ſituated between Long. q deg. 35 min. W. 
and 72 deg. 25 min. E. and Lat. 35 deg. and 72 
min. N. It is about three thouſand three hundred 
miles in length, from Cape St. Vincent, in Portu- 
gal, to the river, Oby, in Ruſſia; and two thouſand 
two hundred miles in breadth from Cape Matapan, 
in the Morea, to the North Cape of Norway. We 
may judge by this, that it is much leſs than Aſia 
and Africa; but it is in many things more conſider- 
able than both. Europe, excepting a ſmall part of 
Lapland and Muſcovy, is fituated in the temperate 
zone. We cannot boaſt of rich mines of gold, ſil- 
ver, and precious ſtones, nor does it produce ſugar 
or fpices, nor yet elephants, camels, lions, tygers, 
panthers, and crocodiles, things that we can do 
without ; but it produces abundance of corn, pulſe, 
fruit, animals, and even fimples, the moſt neceſſary 
for the uſe of mankind, In general, it is better 

eopled and better cultivated than the other parts; 
K is fuller of cities, towns, and villages, and its 
buildings are more ſolid, and more commodious, in 


general, than thoſe of Africa and Aſia. The inha- | 


ditants are all white, and incomparably more hand- 
fome than the Africans, and even than moſt of the 
Afiatics. The Europeans ſurpaſs both in arts and 
ſciences, eſpecially in thoſe called the liberal, in 
trade, navigation, and in military and civil affairs; 
being, at the ſame time, more prudent, more val. ant, 
more generous, more polite, and more ſociable than 
they : and though we are divided into various ſects, yet 
as Chriſtians,” we have infinitely the advantage over 
the reſt of ' mankind. There are but few places in 
Europe where they fell each other for ſlaves ;. and 
fone where robbery is a profeſſion, as it is in Aſia 
and Africa, There are ſeveral forts of governments 
in' Europe, as the two empires of Germany and 


Nuſſia, the kingdoms of England, France, Spain, | | 
| plucking off. The 
The commonwealths | JE 


Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Pruſſia, Sar- 
dinia, and the two Sicilies. 
are Holland, Swiſſerland, Venice, Genoa, Raguſa, 
| Lucca, and Geneva. The dukedoms, Tuſcany, 
Zavoy, Modena, Mantua, Parma, and Courland, &c.. 
There are five ſorts of religions in Europe, viz.. 
The mahometan, which is profeſſed in Turkey in 


Poliſh Ruſſia; the Roman Catholic in Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and Italy; the proteſtant, though 
with a conſiderable differdnee,. in Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, There is a mix- 
tureof both the laſt, in Ireland; Swiſferland, Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, and the Low Countries: 
belides many Jews, and ſome idolaters, in Lapland, 
and the northern parts of Muſcovy. There are three 
general languages in Europe; the Latin, of which 


1 


the Italian, the French and the Spaniſh are dialects; | 


1 


* 


in Germany, Hungary, Denmark, weden, and 
Great Britain; the Sclavonie, Which is 


though greatly diſguiſed in Muſcovy, ee Bake 
0 


mia, and Turkey in Europe. There are ſome 

| leſs extent, as the Greek, the proper Hungarian, 
the Baſque, the Britiſh, which is ſpoken in Wale 
| and the Britagne, in France, the Ii iſh, and the La- 
ponic. Europe is as well watered with rivers as apy 
N 


* 
, 


ales, 


part of Aſia, or Africa. In Spain there is the Ebro, 
the Guadalquiver, the Guadiana, the Tajo, and the 
Douro; in France, the Garoune, the DONs the. 
Loire, and the Seine; in Italy, the * and the 
Tiber; in Germany, the Rhine and the Weſar, the 
Elbe, the Oder, and the Danube; in England, the 
Thames; in Scotland, the Tay; in Ireland, the. 
Shannon ; in Poland, the Viſtula and the Niaper; 
in Muſcovy, the Don, the Dwina, the Wolga, and, 
part of the Oby, The greateſt cities in Europe are; 
London, Paris, Ante Conſtantinople, Mof-, 
cow, and Rome, ai IH 
EUROPE'AN, Adj. (europexs, Lat.) belonging, 


to, or a native of Europe. 


J 


EU'RUS, S. (Lat.) the eaſt wind. 
EURYDICE,.S. the wife.of Orpheus, was bit: 
by a ſerpent and died on the very. day of their mat- 
riage. Orpheus went to Tartarus, or hell, to ſeek. 
for her ; where, by the charms of his. lyre and the. 
ſweetneſs of his voice, he obtained Pluto's permiſfion. 
to bring her back to the carth, on condition, that he. 
did not look at her till they, came to. the light of the. 
world; but his impatieat fondneſs rendering him, 
unable to avoid turning his head, . to ſee if ſhe was. 
ſafe, ſhe was ſnatched from him for ever. 
EURY'THMY, S. («, and he,; Gr.) harmony, 
of verſe or pronunciation. 8 
EUTHANA'SIA,. EUTHANA'S V. S. (Gr., 
from , and barares) an eaſy death. The kindeſt 
wiſh of my friends is euthanaſia.” AR Burn. 
EVU'LSION, S. (euulfio, Lat.) the act of- 
evulſyn or biting off any, 


BROWN. 1 


parts.“ N DT — 
EWE, S. (ewe, Sax.) a female ſheep,  - 
EW'ER, S. (from eau, Fr. water, ſuppoſed by, 
Dr. T. H. Skinner, and Jobnſon, to have been for- 
merly written en) a baſon,, or velle]. in which water. 


X is put for waſhing the hands. Obfolete, , unleſs in. 
Europe; the Greek, of which there are many in the | p | | 5 
fame parts, in all Muſcovy, and in ſeveral parts of | 
| where they take care of the king's table linen, lay, 


oetry. h | 1 
EWR, S. an office in the king's houſhold, 


2 cloth, and ſerve up water in ſilver ewers after 
inner. 1 1 NA 

EXACERBATE, V. A. (exacerbatus, Lat.) to 
make rougher, to exaſperate, or heighten any diſs. 


' agreeable quality. 


ACERBA'TION,, 8, increaſe of malignity, 
or any bad quality.- In medicine, the height of 2, 


"EXACERB 


? 


diſeaſe; a paroxyſm, ' 


 EXA'CT, Adj. (Fr. ca, Lat.) without the 


7 


r I _ 
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leaſt deviation from any rule or ſtandard. Metho- 
dical, applied to the manner of tranſacting buſineſs. 
A in reckoning. Honeſt, pu „ and, 
ſtrictly conforming to the rule of right. e 
To EXA CIT, V. A. (exactus, Lat.) to require 
or demand with rigour and authority. To demand 

as due. To enjoin, or inſiſt upon. Neuterly, to 
require more than is the worth of a thing in ſales; 
to require more than is due in debts or contracts. 
To be guilty of extortion, uſed with pen before the 
perſon who is the object of extortion. 
" EXA'CTER, S. one that claims more than his 
due; or demands his due with outrage and rigour. 
One who obliges 'a perſon to perform a duty, by 
authority. One who is rigid in his demands or orders. 
EXA CTION, S. the act of making a demand, 
with authority. The demanding more than is due, 


or more than a thing is worth; extortion. A toll; 


or heavy tax. Pay an unreaſonable cractton at 
every ferry.“ ADDIs. 5 | 
EXA'CTLY, © Adv. with accuracy; perfectly. 
Wn 8 | 
EXA'CTNESS, S. à ſtrict conformity to a rule 
or ſtandard. A conduct regulated with the greateſt 
ſtrictaeſs according to fome rule. a | 
To EXA'GGERATE, V. A. (exaggeratus, Lat.) 
to heighten bydeſeription. To repreſent a thing, or 
good and ill quality, to be greater than they reallyzare. 
EXAGGERA'TION, S. the act of heaping. 
together. The exaggeration of ſand.” HATE. A 
repreſentation; wherein the good and ill qualities of a 
thing or perſon are deſcribed to be greater than they 
really whe} é / Fu. | 
To EXA'GITATE, V. A. (exagitatay, Lat.) 
to put in motion. The warm air of the bed r 
agitates the blood: An BUrn. To reproach, to 
inveigh againſt, | I had rather lament than exagi- 
tate.” Hooker, This laſt ſenſe is now obſolete. - 
To EXA'LT, V. A. (exatter, Fr.) to lift up- 
wards, To place on high. F 1 to pre- 
fer, or raiſe to power, wealth, or dignity. To elate 
with joy or confidence. To magnify with praiſe. 
To raiſe or make louder, applied to the voice. In 
chemiſtry, to ſublime, refine or heighten the qua- 
lities of a thing by fire. To raiſe orclevate the ideas 
or expreſſions of a compoſition. In ſcripture, fol- 
lowed by againft, to oppoſe, or ſet one's ſelf in op- 
poſition to. Again whom has thou exalted thy 
voice.“ 2 Kings xix. 242. a 
 EXALTA'TION, S. the act of lifting up, or 
placing on high. Preferment or advancement, ap- 
plied to power, wealth or dignity. A ſtate of gran- 
deur, or dignity. In pharmacy, the raiſing a me- 
dicine to a higher degree of virtue, or the increaſe 
of the moſt — property of any ſubſtance.” 
. In aſtrology, a dignity which a planet is ſuppoſed to 
acquire in certain parts or ſigus of the zodiac; 
which is imagined to give it an rr power 
r i nt 


of a thing. | | | | | 
| EXA'MINATE, S. (examinatus, Lat.) an evi- 
dence or perſon examined upon a trial. ** Aſked in 
ſcorn one of the examinates.” Bacon. 
_ EXAMINA'TION, S. (exaninatio, Lat.) 
ſearch into the truth of any fact, or the veracity of 
any evidence by queſtions, An accurate, nice, an 
| ſcrupulous enquiry after truth, _. 5 
To EXA MINE, V. A. (examiner, Fr.) to try 
perſon ſuſpected of any crime by queſtions. To aſł 
a witneſs queſtions on a trial, either to ſearch into 
the truth of his evidence, or that of the fact which 
he is ſummoned to confirm or deſtroy. To make en- 
quiry into; to try by experiment, obſervation, or 
the deductions of reaſon. Ms Fi 
':EXA'MINER, S. one who ſearches into the ve- 
racity of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch queſtions 
as ſhall be ſuicable to that purpoſe. In chancery, 
applied to thoſe, whoſe office it is to examine the 
"evidences on oath produced on both ſides, upon ſuch 
- \nterrogatories or queſtions as the parties to the ſuit 
' exhibit for that purpoſe. Applied in the cuſtom- 
houſe to the office of a perſon, whoſe buſineſs it is. 
to re-examine accounts brought in. One who 


reality of things with care and diligence, | 
EXA'MPLARY, Adj. (f, om example, Fr.) ſerv- 


ing for example, pattern, copy, or imitation. * Cer- 


tain examplayy draughts or patterns.” Hook RR. Now 
ſpelt exemplary. 5 1 
EXA HP LE. S. (example, Fr.) any thing pro- 
poſed to be copied or imitated. A precedent, or 
ſomething of the ſame kind which has happened bo- 


-imitation of others. A perſon fit to be propoſed as a 


guilty of the fame crimes. Inſtance, or ſomething 
produced as an illuſtration or confirmation of what 
has been aſſerted, or wherein a rule is explained 
by an application. „ | 
To EXA'MPLE, V. A. to bring an inſtance in 
confirmation or illuſtration of ſomething aſſerted. 
To exemplify. ** The proof I ſaw ſufficiently er- 
ampled in theſe late wars.” SPENSER. Not in uſe. 
. EXA'NGUIOUS, Adj. (e ,t Lat.) havin 
no blood; having only animal juices in oppoſition to 
ſanguineous. ** Sanguineous with exanguious.” BAC, 
 EXA'NIMATE, Adj, . {exanimatus, Lat.) de- 
priyed of life. Figuratively, ſpiritleſs, dejected, al- 
moſt reduced to death's door, ** Exanimam by love.“ 
-T HOMP80N, ' © | Ane 
x TT. S. death or deprivation of 
. EXANTHE'MATOUS, Adj. in medicine, puſ- 
tulous, eruptive; eMloreſcent; diſcolouring, or 
ee £3teedl 


Denn 


or influence. 
27 


| forming ꝓuſtules on the ſæin. 2 
6 KX Te 


p! EXA'MEN, S. (Lat.) an exact and careful ſearch 
or enquiry, in-order to diſcover the truth or falſhood 
quiry R 


ſearches or makes enquiry, into the nature, truth, or 


fore. A rule of conduct, or action, worthy of the 


pattern for others to imitate, A perſon puniſhed for 
the admonition of others, or to deter them from being 
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To EXA'NLATFE, V. A. (ærandlatus, Lat.) to; honour uſually given to generals in an army, ambaſ- 
pump; to draw aut. Figuratiyely, to exhauſt, to f fadors and governors, _ fx erin fry 

waſte away. Theſe ſeeds are wearied or axant-j EX'CELLENT;, Adj. (Fr. excellens, Lat.) paf. 
.Jated.”” BoyLE. 5 A *Þ ſeſſed of great talents or virtues, Eminent. or ſupe- 

EXARTICULA'TION, on. Hogg and- artj- | rior to others in good qualities. 
{culus, Lat.) the diſlocation of a joint. The putting} EX'CELLENTLY, Adu. very well.: To an 
a bone out of joint. 2 +, A} eminent or remarkable degree, applied both to good 
To EXA'SPERATE, V. A. (exafperatus, Lat.) | and bad qualities. “ Comedy is excellently inſtruc. 
to provoke a perſon to anger by ſome difagreeable or I tive.” DRvo. Something ſo gxcellent(y ill.“ Pops. 
offenſive action. To heighten or aggravate a — To EXCE'PT, V. A. (ercepter, Fr. exceptus, 
ence. To beighten or inereaſe the inlammation of Lat.) to leave out, to mention a8 not included. Ney- 
.a wound or diſorder. CORE terly, to object to, joined with aparnſt. ** Whic 
EXASPERA'TER, S. one who heightens or in- our author could not except againſt. Locks. 
1 EXCEPT, Prep. excluding, not-including. . 
EXCE'PTING, Part, not including, or taking 
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into an account. 
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wiolent anger or ra 


Lat.) to diſmiſs or diſcharge from an employment. 
To turn out or deprive of a benefice. Depoſi- 
tion, degradation, or exauZoratjon is nothing elſe but 
the removing a perſon from ſome dignity or order in 
the church.“ AYLIFFE. EINE 2 
To EXCA'RNATE, V. A. to ſtrip of fleſh. 


GREW. 


Hollow, ar make hollow. The cups — of that 
wonderful ſmallneſs, that Faber put one thouſand of 
them into an excavated pepper corn.“ Ray. 


or cutting any ſurface into hollows. A hollow, or 

| cavity. 3 

vond any limit, meaſure, or ſtandard. To excel or 
ſurpaſs another in any quality. Neuterly, to go too 
far, to be gui] 
of fitneſs or duty. To go beyond any limits or 
2 To ſurpaſs in quality or quantity. 

EXCEE'DING, Part. ſurpaſſing, or going be- 

vond in dimenſions, time, or any other quality. 


With vehemence and loudneſs, a 


ied ta the 
Voice, | | | 


than another. 3 0 53 

EXCELLENCE, EX CELLENGHV. S. (er- 
.cellence, Fr. excellentia, Lat,) the ſtate of abounding 
in any good quality. The poſſeſſing any good quality 
to a greater degret than another on à compariſon. 
That in which one perſon has the advantage of, or 
ſurpaſſes another. Purity, goodneſs, A title of 


4 The ſpleen is much more curiouſly excarnated.” 


EXCAVA'TION, 8. the act of ſcooping out, 


of exceſs; to go beyond the bounds J 
or violence beyond the boun is of reaſon, wiſdom, ot 


p 
J 
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To EX'CAVATE, V. A. (excayatur, Lat.) to] 
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To EXCEED, v. A. (exceder, Fr.) to go be- 


e. } I from, before the rule or law to which the exception 
'To EXAU'CTORATE, V. & {7 1 | 


a JE  & 


| makes exceptions. | | 


EXCER'PTION, S. (exeerptio, Lat.) he ad of 


1 
ometimes uſed adverbially, for a very great or re- 
markable degree. Zxcecdivg powerful by fea.” 
Raparon, 2: | K e ee 
EXCEE'DINGLY, Adv. taa very great degree. 


- 


To EXCEL, v. A. (excelr, Fr.) to ſurpaſs, or | deg 
have good qualities to a greater or higher degree 


A 


1 


prudence... Intemperance, or tho great an indulgenee 
in meat or drink. That quantity or number in which 
633 or are more than others. 

- EXCE'SSIVE, Adj, (excefif, Fr.) beyond af. 
limits or common ſtandard with reſpect to quantity, 
quality, or bulk. Vebement, or beyond the juſt 
bounds or meaſures preſcribed by reaſon, applied to 
the affections of the mind, ox the practice of virtue. 


 EXCE'SSIVELY, Adv, in a great or immaderate 


. To EXCHANGE, V. A. (changer, Fr.) to 
change or give one thing for another. To give and 
take reciprocally ; uſed with For + before the thing 
changed, and with before the perſon- conſenting 0 
the change. In commerce, to give money ſor a bill, 
or to ſettle the exchange with different countries. 
EXCHANGE, S. the act of giving and receiv- 


| 


ing one thing fer another, In commerce, the fixing of 
2 the 
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lieu of another. The place where merchants meet 


do negotiate their affairs. A bill of exchange, is that 
which is drawn by a perſon in one kingdom, on 
one reſiding in another, for ſuch a ſum there as is - 


equivalent to a ſum paid or eſtimated here: 

EXCHA'NGER, S: one who remits money to 
foreign parts, or deals in bills of exchange. . 

EXCHEQ'UER, S. (eſchequier, Norm. Fr.) the 
court to which all the reyenues of the crown are 
brought. It took this name ftom the cloth that co- 
vered the table of the court, which was chequered. 
It conſiſts of two parts, one of which is tlie taking 
cognizance of all cauſes relating to the king's 
coffers; and is likewiſe a court of record, wherein 
all cauſes relating to the revenue are tried ; the 
other part is called the receipt of the Exchequer, 
which is properly employed in FH jon arg and 
paying money. e 


_ EXCI'SE; S. (acciis, Belg. exci „ Lat;) a tax 


laid by the government on commodities for fupport- 


ing and anſwering the exigeneies of the ſtate; I need 
not expatiate on this article, as every individual of 
this kingdom too ſenſible feels and underſtands the 
nature of ſtamp duties. TS: 

Ta EXCI'SE, V. A. to levy a tax on a perſon 
ON Ing EE Dh 8 5 

EXCI'SEMAN, S. an officer employed in the 
inſpection of goods which are exciſcable, and in 
collecting the ſum they are rated at. 

EXCISION, S. (arciſio, Lat.) the act of cutting 


off, or entirely deſtroying g nation, or the inhabitants 


of ſome place. 
EXCITA'TION,S. (excitatus;Lat.),the act ofput- 
ting into motion. The act of rouſing or awakening. 
To EXCUTE,.V; A. (exciter, Fr. excita, Lat.) to 
rouſe from a ſtate of inactivity and indolence, to one 
of action; or from a ſtate of dejection and deſpair, 
to one of courage and vigour. o put into motion; 
to awaken ; to rouſe, Tn electrical experiments, to 


make the globe or tube fit to communicate the elec - 


trical, virtue, by friction. | 
EXCI'TEMENT, S. the motion by which a 
perſon is rouſed from a ſtate of indolent inactivity, to 
one of vigorous action. EE 
EXCI'TER, S. one who ſtirs up to action. The 
cauſe by which any dormant virtue is put in action; 
or any thing is put into motion. c 


To EXCLAI'M, V. N. (exclamo, Lat.) to cry 


cout with vehemence and an exalted voice, ſometimes 


occafioned by ſudden grief or exceſſive pain, To 
ſpeak againſt, decry, or reproach with outrage; uſed 
with again/t N rH 


EXCLAIM, S. ap outgry, clamour, or Jameyt- 


= * 


able and forcible elevation of voice. loſter's 
blood. doth more ſollicit me than your exclaims.” 
SHAK. Not in uſe. 3 


| EXCLAIMER, S. ons who makes uſe of fre- 


the actual and momentary value of money between 
different countries. The thing given or received in 


anly excludes a perſon from partaking of the ſacra- 


quent exclamations. One that runs down, raiſes 
a weren and rails againſt a. perſon or thing with 
vehemence or paſſion, ** I muſt tell this paſſionate 


exclaimer.” ATTERB. | 
EXCLAMA'TION, S. (exclamativ, Lat.) a ve- 


hement outcry. A railing or outrageous reproach of 
An emphatical utterance, A 


figure in rhetoric, wherein by railing the voice and 


a perſon or thing: 


ed or underſtood, 


uſing an inter jection, either expre 
on of the 


we teſtify an uncommon warmth and paſfi 


mind; and expreſs the magnitude of the thing, In 


printing and grammar a point, placed after an excla- 
mation, and marked thus! | 
EXCLAM ATORY, Adj. praQtiſing, or con- 
ſiſting of exclamations. | FE 
To EXCLU'DE, V. A. (exclade, Lat.) to ſhut 
out, or hinder from entrance, To debar of any pri- 


vilege, or hinder a perſon from partaking with ano- 


ther. To except in any doctrine, To deny a per- 

ſon a right or enjoyment in any grant. 5 8 
EXCLU'SION, S. (Fr.) the act of ſhutting out 

or denying admiſſion. Rejection, or not admitting a 


principle. The act of debarring from any privilege. 


In natural hiſtory, the hatching or 
Perfection and 


An exception, 
letting the young out of the egg. 
maturity for excluſion.” RAY. 9 
Ex CLU-sIVE, Adj. (exclufif, Fr.) having the 
wer to deny or hinder entrance or admiſſion. De- 
arring from the enjoyment of a right, privilege or 
grant. Not taking into an gecount, computation 
or calculation; Excepting. 5 I 
_ EXCLU'SIVELY, Adv. without being admitted 
to partake, or enjoy a privilege, or right with any- 
ther. Without comprehending or including in an 
number or account. : 5 ö 
To EXCO'GITATE, V. A. (excogitatus, Lat.) 
td find out or diſcover by thought, or intenſe thin 
ing. To invent, , ** Excogitated by the heathen,” 


, HALE. "RE 5 4 ; ; 
To EXCOMMU'NICATE,V. A. (excommunzer, 


Fr. excommunico;low Lat.) to exclude or debar a perſon 


from having any fellowſhip with a vifible church, or 


at leaſt from partaking of the ſacrament of the Lord's 


ſupper. 1 
4 EXCOMMUN ICA'TION),S, (Fr.) an ecclefiaſ- 
tical cenſure or puniſhment whereby a. perſon is 
denied the privileges of a church, or from commu- 
nicating at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. This 
is founded on the natural right all ſocieties have 
of excluding ſuch members as violate their laws, an« 


conſequently ſap their very eſſentials. It is inveſted 


in the biſhop of the dioceſe to which the perſon to 


be excommunicated belongs, and is divided into | 


mejor, i. e. greater, or minor, i. e, leſs. F be major 
is that whereby a. perſon is cut off from alt 2 
with other Chriſtians, becomes an outlaw, is diſable 

his 7. by bringing an action in 


from defendi Y 
c. The lefler excommunication 


a court of juſtice, 


ment 
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ment of the Lord's ſupper. The few inſtances, if 


Not the total diſuſe of the power of excommunication 
in the eſtabliſhed church of late years, is an amiable 
inſtance of the benevolence of its rulers, and ſhould 
not only raiſe admiration and praiſe, but likewiſe 
converſion and conformity. 5 3x 
To EXCO'RIATLY, V. A. 
rium) to flay or ſtrip off the ſkin. 2 
_ EXCORIA'TION, S. loſs of ſkin; the act of 
faying or ſtripping off the ſkin, Figuratively, plun- 
der, pillage, or oppreſſion of the poor, 8 ld 
EXCORTICA'TION, S. in botany, the pulling 
or peeling off the bark of trees, | 
EX'/CREMENT, S. (Fr. of excrementum, Lat.) 
that which is diſcharged at the natural paſſage of the 


(of ex, Lat. and co- 


nature, or voided, as excrement. 


_ EXCREMENTLTITIOUS, Adj. containing ex- 


erement; conſiſting of matter execrated or voided 


from the body by any of its natural paſſages. 
EXCRE'SC NCE, EXCRE'SCENCY,S. (ex- 
creſcente, Fr. excreſcens, Lat.) a ſuperfluous part grow- 
ing out of another, contrary to the original form of 
a thing, or the common. production of nature. In 
ſurgery, ſuperfluous, and luxuriant fleſh growing 
on the parts or bodies of animals. OY 
ERXCRE'SCENT), Adj. (Fr. excreſcens, Lat.) ſu- 
rfluouſly or luxuriouſly growing out of a thing. 
— EXCRE'TION,S.(excretio, Lat.) in medicine, the 
act of ſeparating excrements and excrementitioug hu- 
_mours from. the aliments or blood, and expelling or 
ejecting them from the body. | 
_ EXCRE'TIVE, Adj. (excretivus, Lat.) having 
the power of ſeparating or ejecting excrements, or 
excrementitious humours from the body. = 


EXCRU'CIABLE, Adj. tormenting, or baving 


the power of tormenting. | 
| To EXCRU'CIATE, V. A. (excruciatus, Lat.) 
to torture or torment. | 


To EXCU'LPATE, v. A. (from ex and cul- 


patus, Lat.) to clear from any accufation, or from 


a charge of a crime or fault. 

EXCULPA'TION, S. an apology or vindication 
of one charged with a fault. An endeavour to vindi- 
cate a perſon from an accuſation. | | 


tempt to leave a ſettled path. A ramble. 
pedition into diſtant parts, A progreſs beyond the 
common limits and boundaries, applied to the mind. 
is treating of 

EXCU'RSIVE, rambling, or deviating. 


EXCU'SABLE, Adj. (Fr.) that for which any 


apology may be made and admitted. | 

_ EXCU'SABLENESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a thing a fit object of being pardoned or paſſed 
by without blame. 8 


— EXCU'SATORY, Adj. pleading an excuſe; 


* 


y | | 
EXCREME'NTAL, Adj. that which is of the 


A digreſſion, or departure from the ſubjeR a perſon 


| 


( 


| finging or performing a ſong. | Effect 


| 


""*EXCU*SE,'S. 


: | 1 to kill. 
EXCU'RSION, S. (Fr. excurſum, Lat.) an at- 


An ex-- 


aſſigning a motive which may remove blame and 
vindicate a perſon's conduct. OY 
TO EXCU'SE, V. A. (pronounced excuze, ex. 


uſer, Fr.) to leſſen guilt by aſſigning ſome circum. 


ſtance which may render the commiſſion of à fault 
leſs blameable. To diſcharge a perſon from à duty 


or obligation, ufed with from. To remit à debt. 


To paſs by without blame; or by permitting an 


apology to be made. To make an apology, de- 


fence or vindication, in order to wipe off any al- 
perſion or clear from any imputation. 
| | S. an apology: or plea offered in a 
perſon's vindication. A reaſon. or motive afligned 
to juſtify from accuſation or guilt. ''Fhe act of 
paſſing by a fault without blame or notice.” 
_ EXCU'SELESS, Adj. without any motive or 
reaſon to free from blame or puniſhment, 
EXCU'SER, S. one who pleads for, or one who 
forgives or paſſes by the faults of anotber, without 
notice, ET ES Ev BO; 4 +6 7 Jo IE 
To EXC USS, V. A. (exrufſer, Lat.) in law, 
to ſejze and detain a perſon's property, .** Unltfs 
his goods and eſtate be firſt excuſed.” AYLIFFE. 
EXCU' SSION, S. (excufſio, Lat.) the act of 
ſeizing, If upon nn; there be not goods 
to ſatisfy.” AYLIFFE. _ 2a 
EX'ECRABLE, Adj. (Fr.) fo deteftable, abo- 
minable or wicked, as to deſerve to be curſed, Fi- 


guratively, very bad. 5 3 
EX ECRABLTV, Adv. in fuch a manner as to 
deſerve to be accurſed. Figuratively, abominably; 
in a very bad manner; hatefully. 5 
To EX'ECRATE, V. A. (execratus, Lat.) to 
curſe as an object containing the moſt abominable, 
deteſtable and wicked qualities, Figuratively, to 
deteſt, to abominate. PCC 
EXECRA'TION, S. a low curſe ; an jimpre- 
cation or wiſhing ſome evil to a perſon or thing. 
To EXE'CT, V. A. (exectus of execo, Lat.) to 
cut off. The liver might not only be exefed.” 
HARVEY. ae gc. | es e 
To EX'ECUTE, V. A. (exccuter, Fr.) to diſ- 
charge or perform a commiſſion or duty. To put 
a law, or any thing planned, in practice. To put 
to death according to the ſentence of the law, Fi- 


© Whom with my bare fiſts 


4 


would execute.” SHAk. | T 
EXECU' TION, S. the performance or practice 
of a thing. Action. In law, the laſt act in cauſes 
of debt, wherein power is given to the plaintiff of 
the defender's goods and body. Death inflicted by 
law. Death; ſlaughter. In muſic, the manner of 


XECU'TIONER, S. he that put in act. 
He that inflicts puniſhment on an offender, The 
perſon or inſtrument by which any thing is performed. 

EXECUTIVE, Adj. having the quality of exe- 
cuting or performing. Active, or putting into exe- 
cution, oppoſed to deliberative, or legiflative.” EX: 

| 5 | 42 
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EXECU” TER, S. he that performs an 
planned; be that execytes a deſign,  A.perſon who 
inflics the, puniſhment ſentenced 4 the law. De- 
liver over to executers.” H&K. 
Ex ECUTOR, 8. (eccented on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable to diſtinguiſh it from the word above) a perſon 
who is nominated by a teſtator, to perform the arti- 
cles containes.in dT EET” ETA 
EXEC'U TORSHIP, S. the office of a perſon 
appointed executor by a teſtator, . 
 EXEC'UTRIX, S. a woman intruſted 
the performance of the will of a teſtator. | 
EXEGE'TICAL, Adj. (dey, Gr.) explain- 
ing. By 175 of 1 1 „ 
original to be imitated. © 4 
EXE'MPLARILY, Ady. in ſuch. a manner as 
to deſerve imitation. In ſuch a tnanner as to warn 
or deter others, applied to puniſhment, . _ | 
EXE'MPLARINESS, S. the ſtate of being pro- 
poſed as a pattern, and worthy of imitation, 
EXE'MPLARY, Adj. worthy of being propoſed 
as a pattern for the imitation of others, applied 
both to perſons and things. Such as may deter and 
give warning to others, applied to puniſhments, 
Remarkable. -- _ - 3 SLE 
To EXEMPLIFICA'TE, V. A, (exemplum and 
| fon, Lat.) to illuſtrate, explain, or enforce by an 
example or inſtance, In law, to tranſcribe or 


copy. | Fe | | 
e EXE MPT, V. A. (exemptus, Lat.) to free 
from any obligation or duty. To privilege. | 
EXEM'PT, Adj. freed from ſervice, office, 
obligation, duty or tax by privilege. Not liable 
to. Cut off from. ©* Exempt from ancient gentry,” 
SHAK. | | 
 EXEM'PTION, S8. (from ex and emptio, Lat.) 
freedom from any ſervice, obligation, tax, burthen- 
ſome employment, or last.  , x 
longing to a funeral or burial, . EASY 
_ EX'EQUIES,S. (it has no ſingular, from exequiz, 
Lat.) funeral rites or ceremonies _ 
EXER'CENT, Adj. (exercens, Lat.) practiſing; 
following any trade, employment or vocation. 
« Ever exercent advocate,” AYLIFFE, , 
 EX'ERCISE, S. (exerciſe, Fr. exercitium, Lat.) 
a motion of the limbs or action of the body, conſi- 
dered as conducive and neceſſary to health. Some- 
thing done by way of amuſement, Exerciſe, Dr. 


o _ 
5 


z 


o 


Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve the body in due plight ; without exerciſe the 
Juices will thicken and the nerves relax, the joints 
ſtiffen; and, on theſe diſorders, chronical diſeaſes 
and a crazy old age will inſue. The body may be 
conſidered as a ſyſtem: of tubes and glands admirablj 
adapted throughout, as a proper engine for the 
ſoul to work with. Exerciſe ferments the humours, 
caſts them into their proper channel, throws off 1c- 


thing 


with 


or keep buy, 


7 
1 


ate ite nature in thoſe ſecret diſtri- 


butions without which the body cannot, ſubſiſt in 
its vigour, nor the ſoul act with chearfulneſs. Had 
not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for bur well- 
being, nature would not have giyen ſuch an activity 
to the limbs of the body, and ſuch a pliancy to 


every part, as neceſlarily produce thoſe compreſſions, 


extenſions, dilations, and all other kinds of motions 
neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a ij ſtem of 


| tubes and glands. And, that we might not want in- 


ducements to ſuch an exerciſe of the body, riches and 
| honour, even food and raiment, are not to be come 
at, without the toil of the hands, and ſweat of the 
brow, An action by which the body is formed to 
gracefulneſs and ſtrength, Any practice by which 
a perſon is rendered ſkilful in the performance of a 
duty or diſcipline.  ©* "The exerciſe of the ſoldiers.” 
Uſe or actual application and practice of a thing. 
Outward performances and rites, applied to religion. 
Employment. Any thing — Be to be performed 
as a taſk, An application of the mind to ſtudy. 
An act of divine worſhip, whether public or privatc. 


I am in your debt for your laſt exerciſe.” SHAK, 
b- TEEN RCISE,.V. A. to employ the mind in 


conſidering an object. To uſe ſuch action of the 
body as is neceſſary to keep the fluids in motion and 


| preſerve health, To train or teach a perſon any 


diſcipline by frequent practice. To taſk, employ, 
To practice. To exert, or put in 
practice. To exerciſe Cominion over them.“ 
Matt. xx. 25. Neuterly, to uſe ſuch action as is 
conducive to health, To practice the different evo- 
lutions of an army, in order to attain ſkill. in mili- 
| tary diſcipline, 
XERCI'SER, S. one who acts, performs or 
practices, | 
EXERCITA'TION, 8. (Fr. of exercitatio, 
Lat.) exerciſe; practice; a frequent repetition of 
the ſame actions. | ; | 
To EXERT", V. A. (exertus, Lat.) to uſe with 
an application of force, vehemence or vigour. To 
put forth or perform. To apply ſtrength, force 
or vigour, .uſed with a reciprocal pronoun. | 
EXER'TION, S. the acting or bringing into 
action, including the idea of force, vehemence, 
ſtrength or vigour,  _ | 
ExXESTUATION, S. (exe/fluatur, Lat.) a fer- 
mentation or violent internal commotion of the par- 
ticles of a body, An ebullition or efferveſcence. 
« The inward exgſtuations of the blood.” BoyLe, 
EXETER, the Augu//a of the Romans, and the 
 Exance/ler of the Saxons, afterwards abbreviated tn 
Exceſter, or Exeter; fo talled from the river Ex, on 
which it ſtands, It is the capital city,of Devon- 
ſhire, it is walled round, and was the ſeat of the 
Weit Saxons, Here ſeveral Roman coins and other 


atitiquities have been dug up. Beſides chapels, and 
five large meeting-houſes, here are ſeventeen churches 


in the city and ſuburbs z —_ which is the cathe- 


dral 
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dral of St, Peter. This is a mayor town and county 


of itſelf, which ſends two members to parliament. 
It has 4 long bridge over the Ex. Here are four 
principal ſtreets, one of which is, called the High- 
ſtreet, all centering in the middle of the town, Here 


is great plenty of water, which is conveyed by pipes ; 


and an old caſtle, called Rongament, where the 
aſſizes are kept. | 
unload at the water gate ; but the navigation having 
been obſtructed, fluices and gates have been find 
made, by act of parliament; ſo that veilcl> of 150 
tons can come up to the quay, | 
trade in this city, particularly in ferges. Here are 
twelve companies, and it is the ſee of a biſhop, 
which Edward the confeflor tranſlated hither from 
Crediton. Topſham, ſix miles below the town, 
may be looked upon as the port of Exeter, It gives 


Title of earl to a branch of the Cecil family, It 
lies twelve miles north of the Engliſh channel, and 
172 weſt of London. The weekly matkets here are 
on Wedneſdays and Fridays, Its annual fairs are 
on Aſh-Wedneſday, Whitſun- Monday, Auguſt iſt, 
and December 6th, for horned cattle, horſes, and 

© almoſt ever r 21 78 ES 

To EXFO'LIATE, V. A. (of ex and folium, 
Lat.) in ſurgery, to ſcale a bone, ; SY 
EXFOLIA'TION, S. the act of ſcaling a bone; 
or the ſtate of a bone which breaks off in ſcalcs. 
EXFO'LIATIVE, Adj. that which his the 
power of ſcaling a bone, or of producing exfoliation. 
EXHA'LABLE, Adj. that which may be raiſed, 
conſumed. or, diſperſed in fumes or exhalaticns, _ 
EXHALA'TION, S. (exlalatio, Let.) a fume, 
conſiſting of dry, ſubtle corpuſcules or effluvia, 
loofened from hard terreſtrial ſubſtances, either by 


the heat of the ſun, agitation of. the air, the elec- | 


tricity of the atmoſphere, or ſome other cauſe, af 


cending bythe” laws of hydroſtatics, or the repulſive | 


or electrical quality of the air to a certain height 


in the atmoſphere, where they mix with other vapours | 


and form clouds, &c. The act of exhaling, or ſend- 
ing forth efluvia or exhalations. | 8 


To EXHA'LE, V. A. {exhals, Lat.) to draw 


forth or emit effluvia or exhalations. Figuratively, |. 
neſs, want or affair which. requires. immediate affiſt-, 
ance, and relief. Figuratively, death or the end of life,, 
an unuſual: ſenſe. Theſe eyes wax dim as draw- | 


but improperly, to exhauſt, dry up or diſperſe any 
moiſture in ſteams or fumes, is | 
EXHA'LEMENT, S. an effluvium; a vapour. 


An exhalation. 


To EXHAU'ST, v. A. (exhauftus, Lat.) to drain 


any fluid or liquor. To draw out till nothing remains. 

EXHAU'STION, S. the act of draining, or 

drawing dry. 
conſumption. 


EXHAU'STLESS, Adj. not to be emptied, |. 
| who is driven. from his country, with an order not | 


drained dry or total! conſumed. La 

To EXHUBIT, V. A. (exhibitus, Lat.) to offer 
to view or uſe. To propoſe in a full aſſembly or 
public manner. When applied to a charge or ac- 
cuſation, uſed with again/? before the perſon accuſed. 
To ſhew publicly or diſplay, 


Formerly ſhips could load and 


There is a briſk 


Figuratively, an cntire waſte, or | 
n ſmall, minute, applied to ſize. 


* 


| 


J 
: 


cal writing, 


ſenſibfe. 


EX HI“ BTT ER, S. one who offers any thing as 
a charge or accuſation in a public manner. He 
that expoſes any curiolity natural or artificial” to 
public view. . ne eee een 


of diſplaying, explaining or rendering vilible and 
The act of expoſing to public view. Alſo 
the place where things are expoſed to view. op- 
ley's pictures are fome of the beſt at the exhibition,” 
In law, the bringing a charge or accuſation againſt 
ſalary or penſion. ** Driven to live in exile on 
ſmall penſions or allowances given by. the companies 
of London to ſcholars towards their ſupport at the 
Univerſities, | | : 


| tion —_— V 
To EXHI'LARATE, V. A. (exbilaratus, Lat.) 


to cheer, comfort or inſpire with gaiety, 


_ EXHIBUTION,'S. (Fi. exbibitio, Lat.] the act 


a perſon in a public or open court. A 


ſmall exhibition,” SwirT. Generally applied to thoſe 


EXHPBITIVE,' Adj, containing a repreſenta, 


EXHILARA'TION, S. the act of inſpiring 


with chearfulneſs or joy. The ſtate of a perſon, 
inſpired with, joy or gaiety. Applied to a ſenſation / 


% 


of pleaſure, which is leſs than joy, but of ſome” 
2 EY [70 GOP iii 1746 2 P77; 


finity with it. - 
To EXHO RT, V. A. (exhorter, Fr.) to induce 


: 


ing to their exigents.” SHaK. In law, 


a perſon to the performance of a thing or duty by. 


| laying the motive for it and its conſequences before - 
a perſon, | 


To call upon a perſon to perform, or 


remind him of his duty. , We beſeech. and exhort; 


| you by the Lord Jeſus.” 1 Theff, gp Et, 
'* EXHORTA'TION, 8. (Fr. exbortatio, Lat.) 
s the motives which. can induce a gerſog to perform 
any duty. The act of laying thoſe motives before 
a perſon which may incite him to perform a duty, 


EXHO'RTFER, S. one who englcavours. to per- 


ſuade or incite a perſon to perform a duty. 


Ex IGENCE, EX'I , S. (exigens, Lat.); 
a want, neceſſity or diftreſs which demands imme-: 


EXIGENT, S. (ge, Lat.) a prefiing buſi 


when the defendant is not to be found. N 


littleneſs; ſlenderneſs. : | | 
EXI'GUOUS,. Adj. (exiguus, Lat. exigu, Fr.). 


EX'ILE, S. (exil, exile, Fr.) the ſtate of a perſon: 


to return. | | | 
EXI'LE, Adj. (exilis, Lat.) ſmall, applied both 
to ſize, quality and force, Uſed only in ph 


* 


T9 


To EXFCCATE, u. A. (exffccatus. of exſicco,, 
Lat.). to dry, or drain dry. Wants authority. 
GE NC | 


diate aſſiſtance and relief. Any preſſing want, diſ- 
treſs or ſudden occaſion. | F 


(exiguitas, Lat.) ſmallneſs;, 


iloſophi· 
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To Ex- ILE, V. A. te expel or drive a perfon þ 


from 3 countfy, wich a ſtri&t prohidition. not to re- 
turn durivig life, or withia'z'cerrgin time, Piguta- 
tively, to expel or baniſh any bad or good quality 


from the mind. « His brutal manners from his 


| breaſt exiſ d. DrvD, © Expel'd and cid.“ Davy. 


EX{'LEMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon baniſhed 
his ci, „eee : Po 
_ EXtLFTION, 8. [exilitio, Lat.) the act of 
ſpringing and ſtretching out with vehemence and 
ſuddenneſs. Exploſion. *« Will not take fire with 
noiſe and exilitions:”” BR © DO 

To EXFST, V. N. {exifter, Fr.) to be; to 
have actual being or exiſten ee. 

EXISTENCE, EXFSTENCY, S. (exi/tence, 
Fr.) that whereby a thing has an actual being. The 
ſtate of being: aAual or real- fruition of being. 

EXI'STENT, Adj. (eavi/tant, Fr. exi/tens, Lat.) 
in being; in actual fruition-of being, © 


EXIST IMATION, S. (exifimatio, Lat.) opi- 
uſing ſome holy name. To free a perſon. 


nion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion the public 
has of a man's talents, abilities, and virtu s. 


EXIT, S. (the third perſon. fingular preſent of |. 


ares, Lat. to go out) in theatrical writings, a word 


uſed to imply that a perſon is gone out of fight, or 


off the ſtage. Figuratively, a departure from life; 
death. A paſling or paſfage out of any place, The 
way or avenue by which a perſon may go out of a 
lace, 5 1 . 
EXUTIAL, EXIF TIOUS, Adj. (exiliales, Lat.) 
that which. kills ;. deſtructive 3. fatal or mo 
« Exitial ſevers. Harvey | 
EX'ODUS, S. (&, and ets, Gr.) the ſecond 
book of the old Teſtament written by Moſes, ſo 


called by the Septuagint tranſlators, becauſe it con- 
tains the departute of the Iſraelites from Egypt; 


beſides which it comprehends the hiſtory of Moſes's 
birth, education, and flight; the oppreffions of the 
Iſraelites in Egypt. Mofes's return from Median, his 
commiſſion to Pharaoh, the plagues he wrought in 
Egypt, the departure of the 


ner of giving the law, the erection of the tabernacle, 
and celebration of the ſecond paſſover; and con- 
tains the tranſaCtions of 145 years, beginning from 
the death of Joſeph in the 2369th year of the world, 
and 163, before Chriſt. he ews call it /eelle 
Semoth, i, e. theſe names; from the two firſt words 
in the Hebrew, | Gag | 


EXO'MPHALOS.. S. (from « and oupancs, Gr.) | p 


the navel, In-ſurgery a rupture at the navel, 


To EX'ONERATE, V. A. (exeneratus, Lat.) 


to unload; to diſburthen:; to free from any thing. 


which is troubleſome on account of its weight, | 
 EXONERA'TION, S. the act of: diſpurthen- 
ing, or getting rid; of a thing which oppreſſes by 
its weight. 5 3 

EX ORABLE, Adj. (Fr. of exorabilis, Lat.) 
to de moved by prayer or entreaty.. 8 


mortal. ore 
lo office of mine eyes?“ SHA. 


Jews, their paſſage | 
through: the Red-Sea and the Wilderneſs, the man- 


EXO'RBITANCE, EXO'RBITANCY, S. 
(exorbitant, Fr.) the act of going out of the common 
tract or road, A groſs or enormous deviation from 
the rules of virtue. Boundleſs depravity. 3 

- EXO'RBITANT, Adj. (Fr. of ex, and orbit, 
Lat.) leaving or quitting any rule preſcribed, but 
more. eſpecially thoſe of victue or morality, Not 
comprehended in any law. * Cauſes exorbitant, 
and ſuch as their laws had not provided for.“ Hook, 
Enormous; immoderate ; exceſſive; beyond bounds. 
So endlefs and exorbitant are the deſires of men.“ 


 SwirT. - 


[ ' To EXO'RBITATE, V. N. (from ex and orbit, 


Lat.) to leave any track, path, or road preſcribed, 
To quit its orbit, applied to a planet. The pla- 
| nets would have — ſometimes exorbitated beyond the 
diſtance of Saturn.“ BenT, Uſed only by philo- 
ſ@phical writers. 3 < 
Fo EXO'RCISE, V. A. («oprtov, Gr.) to adjure 
by ſome holy name; to drive away evil 7555 by 
| rom the 
| influence of evil ſpirits by religious ceremonies, 
EXO'RCISOR,S. on who profeſſes to drive away 
evil ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 5 
'EXQO'RCISM, S. (xi, Gr.) the form of ad- 


juration, or religious ceremonies made uſe of to fres 


* 5 


a perſon from the influence of evil ſpirits. 


; EXO'RCIS.I,, 8. (iS g , Gr.) one who by ad- 
jurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives away 
evil ſpirits. An enchanter or conjurer, but. very im- 
properly. „Is. there no exorciſt—beguiles-the truer 
EXO RDIUM, S. (Lat.) / in oratory, the begin- 
ning or opening of a ſpeech, in which the audience 
is prepared to hear what follows with attention. 

EXOSTO'SIS, S. (from , and orwr, Gr.) any 
unnatural protuberance of. a bone. TE 

EXO' TIC, Adj, (, Gr.) foreign; not pro- 
duced in our own country. | n, 

EXO'TIC, S. a ſoreign pl 
ing, or imported from abroad. . | 

lo EXPA'ND, V. A. (expands, Lat.) to ſpre , 
or lay open like a net or cloth. Figuratively, to- 
dilate; to ſpread out every way; to diffuſe. | 

EXPA'NSE, S. (expanſum, Lat.) a body widely 
extended, and having no inequalities on its ſurface. 
A ſurface. Extent conſidered abſtractedly, or with- 
out any relation to the body extended, =» 1 

EXPANSIBULITY, S. capableneſs of being ex- 
panded, or ſtretched out to greater dimenſions. _ 
EXPA'NSIBLE, Adj. capable to be ſtretched 
to a large extent.. 1 5 
EXPA'NSION, S. diſtance or ſpace abſtractedly 
conſidered and diſtinguiſned from extenſion, which 
implies, according to Lock, ** diſtance only when 
applied to the ſolid parts of matter.“ In metaphy- 
ſics, the idea of laſting and preſevering:diſtance, all- 
the parts whereof exiſt together. In phyſics, the act 


ant; or a plant grow-- 


of dilating, ſtretching, or ſpreading. out a body, 


whereby 


——— 


"outs "+. of p 
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whereby its bulk or dimenſion is increaſed, whether 
internally by elaſticity, or externally by rarefaction. 
Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing which takes up 
more ſpace than it uſed to da. The act of ſpreading 
outa thing folded or doubled up. Extent, or ſpace 
to which anv thing is ſpread or extended. | 
EXPA'NSIVE, Adj. having the power to 
or extend to a large ſpace. 
To EXPA'TIATE, V. A. (expatiatus, Lat.) to 
rove, or range without confinement or regard to pre- 
ter ibed limits, To enlarge, or treat of in a copious 
manner, uſed with en. To let looſe; to revel with- 
out controul. Afford art as ample field of mat- 
ter wherein to expatiate itſelf.” DR TD. This 
ſenſe is very improper l' Joiixnson. | 
10 EXPECT. V. A. (expefta, Lat.) to look 
out after; to have an apprehenſion, of future good 
or evil. To wait, or ſtay for a perſon's coming. 
Neuterly, to ſtay in a place till a perſon or thing 
comes, To wait. 3 . . 
_ EXPE'CTABLE, Adj. that which may be ima- 
gined to be produced by, or to come from. Spi- 
ritual operations ate not expefable from ice,” 
Brown. e . 
E xXPEC!TANCE, EXPEC'TANCY, S. (er- 
N Fr.) the act or ſtate of a perſon who waits 
for the coming of another. Something waited for. 
Hope; or that which people had formed vaſt hopes 
from. The expetancy and role of the fair ſtate,” 
SHAK. | | 
. EXPEC'TANT, 
the arrive] of a perſon, time, or thing, or of ſue- 
- ceeding another in any office. The expedtant 
heir.” SWIFT, -, 3 | 53 
EXPEC'TANT, S. (Fr. expectans, Lat.) one 
who waits for the arrival of a period of time, per- 
ſon, thing, the ſucceſſion to any place, or is depend- 
ant on the promiſes and favours of another. 
EXPECTA'TION, S. (Fr. expectatio, Lat.) the 
act of the mind whereby it has knowledge of ſome- 
thing not preſent, but waits in hopes of its arrival. 
The ſtate. of a perſon, who waits for the arrival of 


any perſon, period or thing. Dependance on the | 


promiſes and favours of another for future good. 
« Wait thou only upon God, for all my expeclation 
is from him.” Pſal. Ixli. 5. The odject which peo- 
ple form great hopes of. The Meſliah. *© Why 
our great expectation ſhould be called — the ſeed of 
woman.” Par. Loft. PEI 
EXPEC'TER, S. one who waits for, or has 
hopes of preferment in a ſtate. One who waits for 
the arrival of a perſon. thing, or period. | 
To EXPEC'FORATE, V. A. (from ex, Lat. 
out of, and pectus, pectoris, Lat. the breaſt) to void. 
phlegm, or other matter. which obſtructs the veſſels 
of the lungs, by coughing, hawking, or ſpitting. 
EXPECTORA'TION, S. the act of diſcharg-. 
ing any excrementitious matter from the breaft 


ſpread | 


Adj. (Fr.) waiting in hopes of | 


| any vicid matter, which obſtructs the veſſels of the 
lungs, or ſtreightens the breaſt. A 
XPEC'TORATIVE, Adj. having the guality 
to promote the cleanſing the breaſt or lungs: of 
| phlegm, or other viſcid matter, which obſtructs the 
veſſels of the lungs. . 
EXPE'DIENCE, EXPE'DIENCY, S. (ap. 
dient, Fr.) the fitneſs or propriety of a means to the 
attainment of an: end. An expedition, adventure, 
or attempt. Forwarding the deat expedience.” 
SHAK, : Haſte, © Eight tall ſhips —are making 
hither with all due expediznice.”” "SHAK. The two 
laſt ſenſes ſeem peculiar to the author quoted, and 
- ſhould not be imitated, 
EXPE'DIENT,' A 
particular ena. 
' EXPE'DIENT, S. (Fr.) a means proper to 
promote or forward any end. A ſhift, or means hit 
upon on a ſudden to ward off any calamity or diſtreſs, 
or elude any puniſhment. EL Bf 
EXPE'DIENTLY, Adj. in a manner proper to 
attain an end. | 


To EXPEDUTE, v 


dj. (Fr.) proper to attain any 


x hs: ( exdeditus, Lat.) .to 


| free from any obſtruction or impediment. To haſten 


= quicken, To diſpatch. or iſſue from a public 
office, | | 
EXPEDITE, Adj. (expeditus, Lat.) quick, per- 
formed ſoon. Nomble { . nnr 
EXPEDTTELY, Adv. with 
or haſte. 
EXPEDITION, S 
time or motion. 
attack an enemy | 1 
To EXPEL, v. A. (expel, Lat.) to drive out, 
or make a perſon quit a place by force. To eject or 
throw out, applied to the animal functions. 
To EXPE'ND, V. A. (enpendo, Lat.) to lay out, 
or ſpend 19 7 F 
- EXPE'NSE, S. (experſum, Lat.) coſt, charges, 
money laid out for any uſe. 
EXPE'NSELESS, Adj. without coſt or charge; 
without ſpending money. Mays 3 
EXPE'N SIVE, Adj. given to ſpend money ; pro- 
digal, extravagant, applied to a perſon. Coſtly, re- 
quiring money, applied to, things. Liberal, gene- 
rous, giving money freely, in a good ſenſe; . e This 
requires an active, expenſive, and indeſatigable good- 


r Tg ho 
EXPE'/NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
| requires the ſpending much money, 1 
EXPENSIVENESS, S. the act of profuſeneſs, 
or ſpending money immoderately. Dearneſs, or 
ſtanding a perſon, in a great ſum, „ Lanlny. © 
EXPERIENCE, S. (Fr. experientia, Lat.) prac- 
tice ; frequent trial, Knowledge gained by frequent 
practice, and obſervation on the common occurrences 


of life. | OP 
ENCE, V. A. to try, or practice. 


quickneſs, read ineſs, 


„S. (Fr.) quickneſs, applied to 
A march or voyage with intent to 


T heevacuating or free ing the breaſt from phlegm, or 


| To know by practice. 


To EXPE'RI! 
da 


able to arrive, at the ttue cauſe of the phenomenon 


affair or undertakig 


2 


egg kind or e * Ser or puniſh- 


the threats of an omen or prodigy 


—— 


"EXÞ 


— 


© EXPERIENCED, Par, aue 0 by fre- 


uent pr 
8 arty ERIEN ENCER., $..c one who makes frequent ö 
1 To EXP Art, V. A. (explans, Lat.) to clear 


periments... ; 
r. |. os (or xperimentum, Lac) trial 
of any thing A trial made of the reſult of certain 
application, and motion of things, in order to diſ- 
cover their eff s, their laws. and relations, or to be 


occaſioned there 


To E erravhiber, 1. eee 
to tr ic a 
ER. ; 8 2 (Fr.). peftaining, 0, 


or built upon experiments. vn by trial and ex- 
periment.. Experimental philoſophy. is that which 
deduces the , laws of nature,, the properties and 
powers of things and their-aQians on each other, by 


ſenſible experiments and trials made with that view. 


The advantage modern philoſophy has over the an- 
cient is chiefly owing to this method and when we 
recollect that it was Jord Bacon who pared th the way- 
by eee ng this practice, we may aſſume to 
ourſelves no ſmall pride on that account. 

'EXPERIME/N* TALLY, Adv. by experience ;| 
by trial; by having been ſenfible. 

EXPE'RT, Adv. (Fr. expertus; Lat.) ſkilful, or 
knowing in any particular office, art, or — 
Dexierous; uſed wich in before the object of ſkill, 
but with of by Pope. Expert of arms.” Opvss8y: 
This may be owing to the author's imagining it to 
be derived from expers, Lat. which governs. ite 
but is uſed; in a different ſignifioation. 

ExXPE!/RTLN. . Adx. in ſuch a manner as difces | 


s ſkill. 
* EXPE/RTNESS,[S, » 1. knowledge i in any 


EX/PLABLE, "capable of being atoned, 


50 7% EN PIATE, V. * 3 wa oe) Lat to make., | 
ſatisfaction or atonement 1 xa ring the 
puniſhment due to them, ot {ar ſub! 5 ſome- 
* equivalent to, or inſtead of chem Do wert 


EX PIA! TION, S. (expiatio, Lr eig 
endured, equivalent made, 1. ſacrifice offered 0 
avert the puniſhment, due to fin, and i render the. 
Deity propitious to the offender. 

EX PIAT ORT, Adj. Sa the power to avert; 
the divine wrath from puniſh ing ſins. 

EXPIRA'TION, S. (exprratus, Lat.) in medi- | 
cine, that act b which the breath is forced out of 


be 


breathe. o1 one's « laſt. 'To periſh. To fiy © out with 2 
blaſt... To ef- finiſh, or terminate, applied to 
time, or any 


up, . difficulty: in a book or impreffon. To illuſ- 


deted more eaſy or plain to die underſtanding. 


;culty, or reniers, a thing more eaſy to be underſtood. 
. EXPLANATION, S. the art of interpreting, 


illuſtration, or comment, whereby a pa 
dered more eaſy. to be underſtood. 


8 is ren- 


be underſtood. 

: EX'PLETIVE, 8. (expletivum, Lat.) a word 
which is uſed merely to fill up a vacancy, or make 
up the number of feet in a verſe. Doe or does, are 


be evident that they increaſe the force and energy 
of an expteſſion, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh the tenſes 
of a verb, they can by no means deſerve the name, 
and ſhould be 4K ked on as auxiliary words, 
than ſuch as have no meaning. I ds love her.“ 
SHAK', Do in this inſtance, cannot be conſidered as a 


ener getic. 
; EX'PLICABLE, Adj. that which may be ex- 
plained, underſtood, or rendered intelligible 

To EX'PL1 CATE, V. A. ( 


| unfold, 4 They explicate their leaves.” 


underſtood; 
- EXPLICA'TION),; S. (Fr.) the act of opening, 


rendering any diffieult paſſage or doctrine plainer or 
mote eaſy to be underſtood, 
lainer. An interpretation. 


ood. 
4 ; 'EXPLICA/TOR; 8. one who expounds or renders 


difficulty more eaſy to be underſtood. - 
$5557 IT, Adj. (explicite, Fr.) unfolded. Fi- 
eee. plain, eaſy, obvious, oppoſed to obſeure 
licit. 
'PLICITLY, Adv. plainly; directly; with- 


| out implication or inference. 


To EXPLO'DE,.V. A. (explode; Lat.) to drive 
out with contempt, clamour, and diſgrace, Figu- : 
n to reject with ſcorn. 


the lungs, The laſt; gaſp, of breath. Vapour, 
breath, 2 the 185 expire The ceſſation or 
end af a riod of time. | 

To EX RE, . (expirer, vr endo, Lat. ) 


to breathe out, to ſend out fumes,” vapours, or ex- 
halations. To cloſe, conclude, or bring to an end. 
Neuterly, to force breath outwards, To 1 


28 


LO BER, S. one who ſhews contempt by - 
hiſſing... One who rejects: an opinion with deteſta- 
tion, or contempt. 


EXPLOYIT, S. (Fr.) a deſign accompliſhed, a - 


fuccefoful and RN action in war. 


EXPLO R. * — ; examining. | 


"T's - 


us EXPLAYINABLE, Adj. that which may be ren 
1 EXPLAINER, 8. one who: clears up any diffi- 


or rendering a thing more eaſy to be underſtood. ' "_ 


_ EXPLANATORY, Adj. containing an illuſ- 
tration, or ſuch 'remarks. as render a thing eaſy to 


by modern poets eſteemed as mere expletives, but if it 


mere expletive, as it renders the expreſſion more 


licatus, Lat.) to ; 
LACK, 7 
Tro explain or render any difficulty more eaſy to he 


or unfolding. - Figuratively, the act of explaining or 


The ſenſe; given by an 


X'PLICATIVE,. Adj. having a-tendeney to 
ban or render a thing more eaſy to be under- 


— q 1 e — * - 


_ ſequent, : 
| 


ſubject, or make liable, ap 


in which a thing is placed with feſpect to the ſun or | 


| lic view and obſervation. The tate of beirig 


danger. 


n 


— . » . «% ao. 
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To EXPLO'RE, v. A. (:xplers, Lat.) to make To EXPO'UND, v. A. (expone, Lat.) fo “ 
terpret, or explain any difficult paſſage, Tolay'opetiy" 
ia order to examine. He expounded both" his | 


trial of; tp ſearch intp by trials. To diſcover by ex- 
amination. To try in orger to make diſcoveries, 
EXPLOSION, S. {explofy, Lat.) the ad of 
driving out any thing with-noice and violence, The 
noiſe made by the. burſting or firing of gunpowder. 
EXPLO'SIVE, Adj. driving dut with nvife and 


violence. 


EXPO'NENT, S. (exponens, Lat.) in arithmetic, 
the number which expreſſes how often a given power 
is to be divided by its root ere it be brought to unity; 
thus the exponent: of a ſquare number is 2; of a cube 3. 
'Fhe exponent of. a ratio is the quotient ariſing from 
the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent; 


to 3 is 1. If the conſequent be unity, the antece- 
dent itſelf is the exponent ; and therefore the ah. 
of a ratio is to unity, as the antetedent is to the con- 


EXPONE'/NTIAL., Adj: in geometry, applied t 
curves which partake of the nature of algebraic 
curves, as conſiſting of a finite number of terms, 
though they are indeterminate, and in ſome meafure 
of the nature of tranſcendental curves, becauſe they 
cannot be algebraically conſtructed, 5 

To EXPORT, V A. to ſend goods from our 
own to foreign countries for fale. 3 

EXPORT, S. a commodity fent out of the king- 
dom to foreign parts. r | 

EXFORTA'TION, S. the act or practice of 
ſending goods to foreign markets for ſale. It is nec 
ceſſary for the ſubſſſtence of a commergial nation, 
that its ex ports ſhould be greater than its imports, 

EXPORT ER, S. he that fends comthodities do 
—A 1mw J. e e ap 

To EXPO'SE,.V A. e, Fr.) 20 lay open, 

plied to ridieule, cen- 
ſure, examination, putiſhment, calamity, er denget; -. 

EX POSITION, S. (expg/itzt, Lat.) the ſituation 
air; An interpfetation, comment, or treatiſe to ren- 
der the ſenſe of the writer more plain and intelligi- 
ble. Burkit's 1 of the New Teſtament.*! q 

EXPO'SITOR, 8. (Lat.) an explainer, © 
To EXPOS'TULATE, v. N. («:po/tularus, of 
.expoſiulo, Lat.) to debate, reaſon, or argue with a 
perion by way of complaint againft ſomerhing. - ' | 

EXPOSTULA' TI ON, S. the act of reaſoning, * 


or repreſenting a thing to another by way of com- 4 


laint. 


% 


or brings a complaint to another. 1 | 
EXPOd>'TULATORY, Adj. containing the re- 
preſentation of a complaint. | il vo ode 
EXPO'SURE,' S. the act of laying open to .pub- 
ſubject or liable to blame, puniſhment, ac anz, or 
A ſituation in which a thing lays open to. 


the ſun andair, 


1 


thus the tatio of 3 to 2 is 1 t, and the ratio of 24 


pockets.” Hudib. 


r 


Tue laſt ſenſe is a Latiniſm nde 
FTC pF 3-623 + A.I8 ao) 


to be imitated; 


1 + EXPOU'NDER, S. one Who explains. ®' 1 


ToEXPRE'SS, V. A. (expreſſis, Lat.) to re- 


{| preſent in words, or by any of the imitative arts of 


poetry, ſculpture, or painting. To utter, applied 
ſolely to language. To declare one's ſentiments, 
'uſed with the reciprocd} pronouns, Bimſelf, & c. To 
ſquec ze out; to force out by preſſute. To extort 
by violence. Halters and tacks cannot 755 X 
froth thee-- more than thy deeds.” Jounson, + 
EXPRFE'SS, Adj. copied or bearing a near reſem- 
blance, 1 to the imitative arts of painting, 


drawing, ſculpture, and poetry. In direct term, 
applied to language. Clear; or without any ambi- 


n | 3 | FH 
| EX'PRESS, 8. (expres, Fr.) a meſſenger ſent wit“ 
expedition on purpoſe to deliver a r 
ſage. A meſſage, a declaration in plain and K 

terms. 9 i | | WISE WI 
* EXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may be forced 
out by ſqueezing, Fer gan an: $37" 241tal io, 


 EXPRE'SSION, 8. (Fr.) the act of communbat- 


] ing an idea by language, The particular form, mah? 


ner, or ſtyle uſed in communicating one's thoughts. 
A phraſe. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out 

any thing by preſfure, In painting, à natural and 
lively repreſetitation of the ſubject, or the ſeveral ob- 
jects intended to be ſhewn 3 whereby* che human 
ru dy and all its parts have the action ſuitable to iti; 
the face exhibits the ſeveral paſſions proper 'to the 

figures; and, proper obſervations is had of the mo- 

tions they impreſs on the other tn parts, 
XPRE'SSLVE, Ag. having the power of ut- | 


terin ot reprefenting n 
| EXPRE'/SSIVELY, Adv. in a clear and direct 
manner, applied t6 1 vage.” a Or MAT 
„ EXPRE'SSIVENESS, 8. the power of reptes 


| | ; b 
EXPOSTULA “TOR, S. one who argues with, 


feen b 
of EXPUE'SSU 


enting, of tonveyittg"ideas to the mind. 


dj. in dire& terms; plaimxy ; 
"exten, © 
Mole inns 55 


14 * 


or the cohveylng 


n. * A denial with ſcorh, à taunting ra- 
tion. Sovrn. 8 > 5 | 5 1 as i Der 
To EXPROPRIA'TE, v. A. (from r and p. 


NA fag alienate ; to reſign one's property to 


make a thing no longer one's b 


a thing. 
| « When 


K 8 —_ 
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9 EXPUL'SE, v. . (erte, Lat.) to drive 
6 8 force from a place. Peleus was expalſed | 
from bis kingdom.” Notes on the Oayſſ. * to be 
imitated, expel is the proper world. 
FEXPUL'SION, S. the act of driving out 1 the 
ſtate of a. perſon. driven out from a place.” 
EXPU'LSIVE, Adj. having the power of rd 
or forcing ao * 
To E U'NGE, - V. A. (6 be, Lat.) to blot. 
or rub, out. Fi guratively, to efface, or annihilate. 
EXPURGA' T ION, 8. 3 Lat.) the 
act of purging or cleanſing. Figuratively, Trg 
tion from bad mixtures, or from error and fal 
« Arts and learnin ag want expurgation,” Brown. | 
.EXPURGATORY, 0 employed in cleating 
away what is noxious, erroneous, or amiſs. The er- 
purgatory index of Romaniſtsis employed in the effu 


eing or abolition of ſuch paſſages in authors as are op- 


poſite to po 
EX ITE, | Adj. (exquiſuus, Lat.) fo excel- | 
3 perfect as to ſhow great care in the ſearch, | 
teat exactneſs and labour in the production. Su- 


tive. © With erguiſite malice.” K. CRAxI ES. 


"EX'QUISIT ELY, Adv. perfectly accurately; 
completely; in ſuch a manner as ſh: ws no ſmall | 
pains in the diſcovery or production. 
es. 8. nicery, perſeQion ow. 
ains. 


in e and | 
x e 'CT ION, (ox and ſuftio, Lat.) the at 1 
of drai or drawing aut by ſugking. « After this | 


firſt axſudtion.?!, Box 
E 05 18 N, 8. {refudarns, Lat.] the act of 


diſch by. ſweat. „„ 
| be . , Lat.) 9 diſcharge | 


- by ſweat, 


to rouſe, or ſtir.up... ,. 
EX'TANCY, S. T _ nd 2 


1 =y id k 


' EXTE/NSIVENESS, S. lar 
If diffuſiveneſs. 


To c 8 | „ Lat), |. 


act or ſtate of rifing above, of 
other parts of a ſurface,. + 1 „The, order. of, the, tte, 
extancies.”' BAYLE., „ 

EXTANT, ao 17 My Lat.) Handing ont or 


above „ „ That part .of } 
the t ceths wh is th tin hore the. vos.” „ RAV. 
Public ; not uppreſied ! all 


plied to ; 

RT Tic, 5 K rica A. camping 
or tending to 33255 ing withou #4 {nn or 
elevating. — the bigheſt . and tranſport. 

EX TEMPORAL, Adj. * {extemporalis,. Lat.) 
ſudden, without . any jon, of. premeditation. - 


Er EON (, Adu. quickly 3 without. 
any preceding ſtudy or 

ENTE 
Lat.) occaſional z, ſudden; not 
ny time for 


EX r nn 


preparation 


owing. or giving 
paration, or premeditation. 


5. ont. beyond 
* 


quantity; honour, quality, deſcription. 


PORANEOUS, Ad; {rxtemporaneur, | 


ORARY, Adj. (extempurarins, Lat.) | 


EXT ö 
60 « When, you. have. ſigned, or rather. confgned, ſudden, <a formed w without ſtady, preparation, 
your 4 opriated will to God.“ BovLe. or D | 


XTEMPORE, Adv. ſiiddenly; without pre- 


vious thought, or. Rudy,” without premeditation. 


Sometimes uſed as an ac ective. „% long ertem- 


eatic 70h88 cen ſu res 
| Jokers 


this improper thou ht 
4 q 2 


: TE MPORINESS, S. the quality of vi- 
hy Ke or ſpeaking. witttout previous tidy. Wants 


orit 
"Gere okrze, V. A. to ſpeak _ 5 


0 


out Fee « The extemporizing facul 
2 more out of its . than in the pulp 6.9 

ov 

T! EXTEND, v. A. (ertendo, Lat.) to ſtretch 
out towards any. part. 
| ſurface of * A thing, 7 F< increaſe, applied to force, 
ſtrength, or duration. 
In law, to ſeize. 

EXTE'NDER, S. the perſon, or means by which 

thing is ſtretched. 


 ExTENDIBLE, Adj. capable of being made | 


AY or longer. 
 EXTENSIBULITY, s. the quality of being 
made wider or longer. 

EXTE'NSIB LE, 


bending mote ideas. 
I. EX TEN SIBLENESS, 
ſtretehed widder or lo 


increaſing the length or breadth of à thing. The 
Flats of a thing where length or breadth is increaſed. 


1 pls Gin the diſtance between the extremes of a 
d 


thi 
EX TE  NSIVE, Adj. wide; large. 


EXTE'NSIVELY, widely ; largely. | 
eſs ; widens 3 


A quality by which a thing can _ 
cupy a certain portion of ſpace, or that quality of 


the mind by which it is enabled to comprehend a h 


icular doctrine, or number of ideas. 
EXTENT, 8. (extentus, Lat.) the diſtance be- 
"tween the extremities of a thing, 
by any thing. Communication, diſtribution, In 
lac, an execution, or ſeizure of a perſon's goods, 


|.to, be wee Vieh; ap- lac, 


To EX TENUATE, V. A. (ertenuatus, Lat.) 
to make ſmall, narrow, or flender, applied to 
To make 


lean 


EXTENUA'TION, * (extenuatus, Lat.) the 


act of repreſenting things teſs ill than they are. 
Mitigation or alleviation, applied. to puniſhment. 


A :iofs, of fleſh, or decay of the body, in medicine. 
EXTE'RIOR, Adj. (Lat. exterieur, Fr.) out- 
ward ; external ; not' eſſential. 
EX TERIORLY, Adv. outwardly, 
To EXTE'RMINATE, V. A. ( eine > + 
| at.) 


ed bythe” pen of 


To ſpread. To enlarge the 


To communicate or im part. 


| Adj. capable of being ſtretehed 5 
wider or longer. Capable of including or hive 124 


the quality af n | 
n 33 
EXTE'NSION, Fr (extenſio, Lat.) the & of 


The ſpice filled 


— — — — Ee er — 


E X T 


EXT 


Lat.) to root out; to deſtroy. utterly. ** To ex- 
plode and exterminate rank atheiſm,” BEN. 

EXTERMINA'TION, S. (extermnatio, Lat.) 
total deſtruction. . Whether diſplanting, or exter- 
minaticn of people.“ BAcox. 

EXTERMINA'TOR, S. (Lat.) the perſon 
who lays waſte a country, or utterly deftroys its 
inhabitants, 

To EX TERMINE, v. A. (extermino, Lat.) 
to deſtroy. To put an 'end to. “ Your ſot row 
and my grief — were both extermined.” SHK, 

EXTERNAL, Adj. outward; from without. 
Outward appearance, or that which appears to the 
ght. 

EXTERNAL. 13 Adv. outwardly, 

EXTILLA'TION, 8. (from ex and fills, Lat.) 
the act of falling in drops. xtillation of putrify- 
ing juices.” Dera. 

To EXTIMWULATE, v. A. (extimulatus, Lat.) 
to prick or incite, ©* Extimulates and incites unto. 
expulſion,” Brown, . 

EXTIMULA'TION, S. pungency/ ; or the 
power exciting motion, ſenſation or a 
inſipid, without any extimulation. Bacon. 8 

EXTINCT", Adj. (cxtinctus, Lat.) quenched or 
put out, applied to fire. At a ſtop, without any 
ſurvivors, applied to ſucceſſion. Aboliſhed or out 
of force, applied to law. 

EXTINC'TION, 8. (extin&io, Lat ) the act of 
quenching, or putting out, applied to fire. * Ihe 
ſtate of a thing quenched. Utter deſtruQion. Sup- * 
preſſion. 

To EXTIN'GUISH, V. A. (extingus, Lat) 
to put out or quench, applied to to fire. Figura- 
tively, to ſuppreſs or deſtroy, applied to the paſſions. 
To cloud, eclipſe or obſcure by ſuperior ſplen- 
dour. Her. natural graces that extinguiſh art.“ 
SHAK 

'EXTIN'GUISHABLE, Adj. that may be put | 
out, quenched, ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed 

EXTIN'GUISHER, S. a 7a cone which 


is put on a candle in order to put it out. 


_ 


** 


4 


EXTIN'GUISHMENT, 8. the act of ſobpreſ- J ftem. 


ing, deſtroying or putting an end to a thing. Aboli- 
tion, applied to laws. The act of mo 1 all” 
| the deſcendants or ſurvivars of a family. 


To EXTFRPATE, V. A. (extirpatus, 15 * to 


root aut; to deſtroy utterly, 

EXTIRPA'TION, S..(Fr. extrpaiio, Lat.) the 
act of rooting out ar utterly deſtroying... 

EXTIRPA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one who roots out; 
a * er. 

X TOL, M. A. (eætollo, . to eile; ; 

to 33 with praiſe. 

EXTOL'LER, S. one who praiſes or l 
wich praiſe, 

To EXTOR'T, V. A. (exterins, Lat. ) to draw 
by force. To gain a confeſſion, or to make a diſco- 
To wreſt an expreſſion 


To draw by chemiſtry. In arithmetic, to hnd the root 
tion, © Things | 


| ing the roots of any given numbers or quantities. 
; 


dem its plain and obvious meaning. To gain by 
violence and oppreſſiun. Neuterly, to Prafties op-- 
preſſion and violence. 

EX TO RT OR, S. one. who makes uſe of oppreſi 
ſion, violent or indirect means to acquire a thing, or 


to enrich himſelf, 
. (extarſion, Fr.) the at vr 


EXTO'RTION, 8 
practice of gaining or acquiring by force. The force 
or violence made uſe of to gain a thing. 
EXTO'RTIONER, S. one who grows rich by 
violence. One who ratices extortion. :. | 
To EXFRACT', V. A. (extrafum ſupine * 
trabo, Lat.) to draw or take one thing from another, 


* any number. To abridge or tranſcribe _ 1 
e from a book or writing. 

TRA CT, S. (extra&us, Lat.) in ph; mac 
the — and fineſt part of any. ſubſtance, ated 
by diſſolution or digeſtion of a proper menſtruum, 
and afterwards into a thick, moiſt conſiſtence by 
diſtillation, or evaporation over fire. In literature; 
an abridgenient of a book, or a tranſcript * ſome 

aſſage. > | 

EXTRACT, Part. ak out. ke "ay 
| EXTRA'CTION, 8. (ertractio, Lat.) in che- 
miſtty and pharmacy, an operation whereli eſſences, 
tinctures, &c, are drawn from natural ſubſtances. 
In ſurgery, an operation by which any foreign matter 
lodged. in the body is taken out. In: genealogy, the 
ſtock or family from which a perſon. is deſcended. In 
arithmetic, extradion-of roots. is the method of find- 


EXTRACT'OR,S. a perſon. or inſtrument b 
which any thing is taken out. 

ExXTRAJUDITCIA, Adv. 4 8 Lat: 
and Judicium, Lat.] out of the W courſe of pr 0 


ceedin in law. 

EXTRAJUDUCIALLY, Adj. in a manner dif- 
ferent from the common or ſtated. courſe of 2 
dure at law... - - 
| EXTRAMUNDA'NE, Adj. {from exera; an 
,muxdusy Lat.) beyond: the bounds of is materi 


„ eee Adj. 3 Lat. 3 not 
: imtrinfie or eſſential to a thing: 1 Jorzign en 
ferent ſubſtance... OT 42> 

EXT RAO RDINARII v. Adv. i ina Ae 
of the common method and order. Uncommonly 
eminently ; remarkably. ' 
EXT RAOR'/DINARY, Adj (from extra;. anc 
ordinariur, Lat.) different fed ar out of the comme 
courſe or order, Something, more or better tl 
common. Uſed adverbially, for the ſake ol! 
nunciĩation inſtead of extraordinarily. & Any at 
that are extraordinary rare.“ ApDIiis. 

EX TRAPARO'CHIAL, Adj. (ata, 26d; "An 
_ Lat.) not included or comprehended-ir in an 
-pari 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL, * (from extra, af 


very by violent means. 


provinci 


— 


I" 


Vip ->.; 
. * 


— 


r — 


E. V E 


- 


* 


rovincia, Lat.) not within the ſame province, or 
not within the jurifdiQion of the fame perſon. 
_'EXTRAV'AGANCE, EXTRAV/AGANCY, 
8. (extravagaiies, Fr.) an excurſion, or ſally beyond 
reſcribed bounds. Irregularity; wildneſs. An 
moderate heat or violence, applied to the paſſions, 
An unnatural ſwelling or bombaſt, applied to ſtyle, 
Waſte or ſuperfluous experice. b 
_ EXTRAV'AGANT, * (Fr. extravagans, 
1 wandering out of or beyond the preſcribed 
ounds. The extravagant and erring ſpirit.” 
Suak. Roving beyond any preſcribed forms, or 
the bounds of moderation; immoderate. Irregular, 
not reduced to fule. Prodigal, or profuſely expen- 
ſive, Not cortiprehended * a rule. Twenty 
conſtitutions of Pope John XXII. are called extra- 
wogants.” AYLIFFR = _ A 
' EXTRAV'AGANT, S. one who is included 
or comprehended in any general rule or definition, 
In the plural, applied to thoſe degrees of the Popes 
which are added to the carion law. HEE 
EXTRAV'AGANTLY, Adv. contrary to all 
rule. In an unreaſonable or immoderate degree. 


Profuſely expenſive _.. . | 
EXTRA 'AGANTNESS, S. exceſs, or a qua- 
lity which exceed all bounds, limits or rule. h 
| EXTRAVA'SATED, Adj. (extravaſer, Fr.) 
forced out of the veſſels | 
- EXTRAVASA'TION, S. the act of forcing, 
or the ftate of being forced out of its proper 
veſſels, _ oy 3 | 

EXTRAVE'NATE, Adj. ( extra, and vena, Lat.) 
let or forced out of the veins, ©* Extravenate blood.” 
GLANVILLE. © | „ 

EXTRE'ME, Adj. (Fr. of extreme, Lat. the 
adding eff to it, which is a ſuperlative termination 
borrowed from the Saxons, is a -great corruption, 
becauſe its ſenſe is ſuperlative without it) greateſt, 
applied to degree. Utmoſt, or furthermoſt, applied 
to ſituation or time. Laſt, or that which has no- 
thing beyond it. Prefling, applied to danger. K- 
treme unction, _ of the ſacraments of _ * 
church, is miniſtered to people dangerouſly ill, 

boly « oil, and ſaying 


"conſiſts in anointing them with 
a form of prayers for them. | | 

EXTREME, S. the utmoſt point, or higheſt 
degree of any thing. Points at the greateſt diſtance 
from each other. , logic, applied to the predicate 
and ſubject in the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm. 

EXTRE'MELY, Adv. in the utmoſt degree. 
Very much or greatly, in familiar language. 

EXT RENT TY, S. (extremité, Fr. extremrtas, 
Lat.) the utmoſt parts, or thoſe furtheſt from the 
centre or middle. Thoſe points which are moſt op- 
poſite to each other. The remoteſt or fartheſt part 
of a country. The utmoſt degree of violence, diſ- 
treſs or poverty. 


To EX'TRICATE, V. A. (extricatum, Lat.) 
perſon from any perplexity, or difficulty, 


to free a 


28 


* 


| 
| 


to abound in the higheſt degree. 


producing ulcers. 


— a — 3 — —— — — —— — TER 
EXTRICA'TION, 8. the act of freting from 
perplexity, difficulty or danger. | | 
_EXTRINSIC, Adj. extrinſecut, Lat.) outward; 
external; not in the ſubſtance or ſubject itſelf, 
EXTRINSICAL, Adj. (extrinſecus, Lat. accord- 
ing to the rules of analogy the Engliſh word ſhould 
be written extrinſecal) external; outward; from 
without, _ TS 3 
ToEXTRU'DE, V. A. (extruds, Lat.) to thruſt 
out; to drive off or away by violence. The ſea 
had been extruded and driven off by the mud.“ 
Woopdw. 0 dy 
_ EXTRUV'SION, S. (extruſus, Lat.) the act of 
thruſting or driving out. An extrifion and ele- 
vation of others.“ BUxN Rr. wn 
EXTU'BERANCE, S. (from ex and tuber, Lat.) 
a knob or part which riſes above the reſt of a ſurface.. 
« The irregularities or extuberances.” Moxon, 
' EXU'BERANCE, S. (Fr. (exubirantia, Lat.) 
overgrowth, Superfluous ſhoots, Uſeleſs abund- 
ance. Luxutiance. g 
EXU'BERANT, Adj. (exuberant, Lat.) growing 
with ſuperfluous ſhoots, applied to plants. Luxu- 
riant. Superfluouſly plentiful, Abounding ia the - 
utmoſt degree, | 
EXU'BERANTLY, Adv. abundantly even to the 
higheſt or a ſuperfluous degree. 
To EXU'BERATE, V. A. (exuberatus, Lat.) 
«© That vaſt con- 
fluence and immenſity that exuberates in God.“ 
BovTLE. | | | 
EXUDA'TION, S. (exugatio, Lo} the act of 
emitting moiſture, through the pores of the body, in 
ſweat. The matter iſſuing or proceeding from any 
body in the form of ſweat, | 
To EXU'DATE, to EXU/DE, See ExsuDaTEe 
and ExSUDE, which is the proper ſpelling according 
to the rules of analogy, | 
To EXU'LCERATE, V. A. (exulceratus, Lat.) 
to make fore with an ulcer; to affect with a running 
or corroding humour. Figuratively, to inflit, en- 
rages or corrode. | 
XULCERA'TION, S. the act of cauſing or 
The beginning eroſion, which 
wears away the ſubſtance, and forms an ulcer. The 
act of inflaming or enraging, applied to the mind. 
EXU'LCERATORY, Adj. having a tendency 
to produce ulcers. | 


To EX'ULT, V. N. (erulto, Lat.) to be affected 


with a high degree of gladneſs or joy. 


EXULTA'TION, 8. 
delight, p 

Fring S. a tranſport of joy or glad- 
neſs. 
ExUND ACTION, S. (exundatio, Lat.) an over- 
flowing. Figuratively, a great abundance. The 
exundation and overflowing of his tranſcendent and 
infinite goodneſs.” Ray, | 
EE, S. (formerly ene in the plural, at preſence 

| | 7 A eyes, 


(exultatio, Lat.) rapturous 


* 


the top. 


gem or bud. 
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tyes, auga, Goth. eag, Sax.) the organ of ſight, If 
we were to examine into the fituation, form, con- 


ſtruction, and other particulars relating to this organ. 


we ſhould find abundant cauſe of adoration. Sight, or 
evidence conveyed by the ſight. The countenance, 
Aſpect; regard. Notice; attention. Opinion formed 
by obſervation. The place from whence any thing 
can be ſeen. View. In che of every exerciſe.” 
SHAK. Any thing formed like an che. The eye of 
a needle.” In architecture, any round window made 


in a pediment ; hence Bullocks eye, is a ſky-light in a 


roof; applied to a dome, it ſignifies an aperture at 
In agriculture or gardening, a little bud or 
ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of a graft; or a 
Among naturaliſts, any hole or aper- 
ture, In printing, the thickneſs of the types, or the 
graving in relievo at the top of the letter, otherwiſe 
called its face; thus the eye of the e is the aperture or 
baw, at the top of the letter, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the c. The power of perception or diſcerning, 
2pplied to the underſtanding. n 

To EVE, V. A. to watch; to keep in view. Neu- 
terly, to appear, or ſeem, ** When they do not— 

well to you. SHA. | | 
EVE or AYE, S. in Suffolk, a borough-town, by 
ſame called the. iſland, becauſe it is ſurrounded by a 


- brook ; its market is weekly on Saturday; it has one 


large handſome church, and is governed. by two bai- 
Ute, and a common council, and ſends two members 
to patliament; the women are employed in making 


done - lace; diſtant from London ninety-two mea- 


ſured miles. | 


'EYE!-BROW, S. (eagan bregh, Sax.) the hairy 


4 I 


arch over the eye, intended, by Providence, to defend 


it from any moiſture which would otherwiſe run into 
it from the forehead. - | GY. 
_ EYE'-DROP, 8. tear, „ With geptle ge-drope2? 
NAK. „ 3 
EVE“. LESS, dj. without eyes; blind. That 


cyeleſt face.” Pore, : F 
EYE'-LET, S. (willet, Fr.) a hole through which 
light may enter. ſmall hole wrought in linen, 
uſually termed by ſemſtreſſes an eyelet-bole, 
EYE'LID, S. the membrane, or ſkin, which 
clo: ThE es. I Ei i, 5 
EVE'-SERVANT, S. one who works only while 
watched, or while his maſter is preſent. Ode who 
does not do his duty from a principle of juſtice” of 
n but merely from the fear of puniſhment, 
or the diſpleaſure of his maſter. Fl EET. 
 EYE/-SERVICE, S. ſervice pefformed only while 
the maſter is preſent, SL ED Dr IS NAN 
EYE'-SHOT, S. the look, or glance of an eye. 
haue preſerved many a young. man from the qe 


ot. Sper. No. 284. 


. EYE-SORE, S. ſomething, offeaſive to the + 
ight. 5 | * 80 
EYE'-STRING,.- S. the tendon or nerve by 
which the eye is held in its place. 
- EYE'-WINK,, S. a quick- ſhutting :and opening. 


of the eye, intended as a ſign or token. They. 


could never get an eye-wink of her.“ SHK. 
EE“ - ITNESS: S. one who gives. teſtimony - 
to facts which he has ſeen, | | 
FV RE, S. (Fr. iter, Lat.) in law,-,the. court of i 
juſtices itinerants. . | 
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＋ Tue rcd letter, and bound contoarar of 
| + the alphabet: Its ſdund in Englim is 
invariablez formed by che compre on of 

the whole lips and a. fore ible breath. Its} 
form is the ſame in the Roman, and Saxon alphabets 
as in ours, and-is ſuppoſed to be made by placing two, 


7 gammas © over each other Wos, f, others gain ima- 


gine it to:\have-ſprungufrom the Greek. ©, which, 

bring.wrote: with. the . ſtraight "ſtroke fitſt, and rife 

upper and lower parts of the omreron, "which croſſes 

it, at different times, might have aceidentally given 

riſe to its form. The medals of Philip, and the: 

king of Syria ſeems to · confirm this remark, together 
with the Gothie FE; which has only two ſtraight 

ſtrokes from the middle. F has but one ſort of 
ſound, which has a. great affinity to that of v, and 

pb; ; the latter _ written for it in alt*Greek words, 

as philoſophy, & e. In medieinal preſcriptions it ſtands 

for fiat; or let it be made In muſic, the fourth note 

of the gamut; and when ſtanding at the beginning 

of the line, the baſs cleff; · among the numeral let- 

ters it ſigniſied 40, and when 2 daſh was drawn over 

it. thus, F, 40,000 z. om monumental inſcriptions, it 
ſignified Filius, or ſon, 

Fa, S. in muſie; thefourtlnote in the ſcale or 
gamut, as ut, re, mi, fe. 

FA'BLE, S. (fabulaz Int.) 2 tale; of feigned 
narration, deſigned to: inſtruct or divert, diſguiſed 
under the allegory of an action; & . Jotham's beau- 
tiful fable of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant. 
Nathan's fable. of the poor man and his lamb is the, 
next in antiquity, ans od a& fo good an effect as to 
convey inſtruction to the ear of 'a king. We find 
A ſop in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and in the 
early days of the Roman commonwealth, we find a 
mutiny appea ſed by a fable of the belly and the mem- 

As fables had their riſe in the very infancy of 


bers. 
learning, they; nevar flouriſhed” mote than when 
learning was at ita greateſt height: way Horace, 
Boileau, and Fontaine. 

To FA'BLE, V. N. to feign, or write fictions. 
To tell falſehoods with an intent to deceive; to 


| 92 . Ah. feign 5 to deliver in fables and 
seng, 43 03: 
FA'BLED, Part, mentioned or celebrated in 


ſables. 


WW NBLER, 8, 8. a writer of of figned ſtories or fe- | 


# 


4 


or countenance ; preſence, or ſight, 


tions. A ſofter, or more gontee] word to expreſs a 


8 ui Wei hing, 
R 


(CATE, V. A. ( fabricatus, Lat. ) to 


build or — To forge or deviſe falſely; uſed 


"by* the Scottiſh Jawyers, who call a' forged. paper, 


abricatt, _ 
7 FABR 
"of n 
F A'BRIG 
fabrica, Ip 2 peu Any 


thing compoſed of 
7 8 or- diſſimilar parts. 


The texture of a ſilk 


0 


uff. 
Tv F A'BRICK, WK. (more properly written 
fabric, of fabricor, Lat, to build, form · or conſtruc. 


ICA TION, S. (/abricatio, Lat.) the 26 
z coolicy 10 — 
ould be written fabric, of 


ay 


FA'BULIST, S. (fabulite, F r.) a Writer or ch. 


poſer of fables.” 
| FABULO'SITY, Sr ( 237%, Lat,) the qua- 
lity'of dealing in 'falſh or telling lies. In 
this abuloſity they would report,” ABBOT, 

A'BULOUS, Adj. (/abalofus, e in, 
or belonging to fables, fiction, or falſhc 

FA'BULOUSLY, Adv. in We or * 
manner. 

FACE, S. (Fr. facies 
or ſorepart of the head, The ſurface of a thing. 
The front, or forepart of a building or thing. 
ſtate or appearance of an affair, 


boldneſs, © 1gnorance, and face alone.” .Huprs, 
After mite; a diſtortion of the features z a, grimace. 


To FA'CE, V, N. to carry a falſe appearance, or 


a different way; to come in front. Actively to meet 
in front, to march againſt, or oppoſe an enemy or 


to deny or oppoſe, or put to ſilence by meer impu- 
dence. 


To cover with ſome other matter, 
marble.” ApDIs. 


ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. „Like diamonds 
cut into facets.” BAcon, 


wittily gay; jocoſe ; ; pleaſaptly familiar; uſed both 
of erſons and things. 
ACE'TIOUSLY, Adv. in a merrry, witty, and 


jocoſe manner. | 
FACE.“ 


FA“ CET, S. (Facette, Fr.) a ſmall ſurkace, A 


* 


Lat.) the countenance, ö 


The ' 
Appearance, look, 
Confidence, | 


play the hypocrite ; ta face about, to turn the face 


danger with boldneſs and courage. To face down; 


«© He faced men down that he ſtood ſtill,” 
\ Prtor. To ſtand oppoſite to, applied to ſituation. 
« Faced with 


& 


FACE'TIOUS, Adj. Hucetieux,, facetieuſe, Fr.) 


CD OCR ones — — 


— 


FACE'TIOUSNESS, S. the quality of diverting 
by chearful wit, or pleaſant and jocoſe expreſſions or 
ſtories. 

FA'CILE, Adj. (Fr. of facilis, Lat.) to be at- 
tained or performed with eaſe or little labour. 
« Will render the work facile and delightful.” EvE- 
LYN. Eaſily conquered or ſurmounted. *©* The 
facile gates of bell.“ Par. Loſt, Eaſy of acceſs, . 
poſed to haughtineſs or auſterity. Eaſily. 
ſuaded. 


Loſt. 

To F ACILITATE, V. A. 187 2 Fr.) to 
make eaſy, or to clear from difficulty or impedi- 
ments. 

| FACPFLITY, S. {facilitas, Lat.) eaſineſs of per- 
forming, or to be perform ormed. Freedom from diffi- 
culty. Readineſs in performing. Eaſineſs to be 
perſuaded either to good or bad ; flexibility or cre- 


dulity, Eaſineſs of acceſs ; condeſcenſion ; N 


liance. 
FACINE' RIO UBS, Adj. (corrupted from Facing - 
rau, of facineroſus, Lat.) wicked. ** He's of a moſt 


2 ſpirit that will not acknowledge dee 
SHAKE, 


Fa CING, Part. oppolite to. 
-- 'PA'CING, $; an ornamental covering put upon 
theouthde of any thing. 

FA Cr, 8. (arm, Lat.) a thing done; an 
effect produced. A reality, oppoſed to a meer ſup- 
poſition or ſpeculation, An action. Sometimes | 
:uſed to imply a crime, He was guilty of the 

at.” 

2 FA'CTION, 8. (Fr. falle, Lat.) a party ina 
ſtate. A tumult, diſcord, or diſſenſion. 

FA'CTIONARY, S. a party man, or one of a 
action. Always fadtienary of the party.” SHAx. 
Not in uſe. 

'FA'CTIOUS, Adj. ¶ facticur, Fr.) given to fac- | 
tion, or public diſſenſions ; loud and vehement in 
ſupport of any party. oh Ep. from, or tending. 
to, public diſcord. 

FA'CTIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner criminally 
d iſcontented ; tumultuous, or forming parties in a 
government. | 

FA'CTIOUSNESS, 8. inclination to public 
| _ Violent clamourouſneſs i in ſupport of a 
757 F ACT I'TIOUS, Adj. (fa#itins, Lat.) made by 


art, oppoſed to what | is Reduced by nature. Coun- | 
| terfeited. 


FA'CTOR, S. (Lat. fafeur, Fr.) an agent, or ; 


one who t. ariſes buſineſs for another. 
metic, the multiplicator and multiplicand. 
FA'CTORY, S. a houſe or diſtri inhabited by 


In arith- 


traders in a foreign country. Several traders 1 | 


Ciated or embodied in a place. 

FA'C-TOTUM, S. (Lat. do it all) a ſervant 

employed in all kinds of bufineſs. _. 
FA'CULTY, S. (facultt, Fr.) the power of 


% Adam and his facile conſort Eve.“ = 


1 


{ or any other purpoſe. A pretended ſoldier entered 


IP EIGEN 


— any thing 3 activity either of body -or mind. 


or 


The powers of the mind, whether imaginati 

memory, or reaſon. In phylic, a power or abili 

of performing any thing or action, — natura 

vital, or animal, A knack, ſxill, dexterity 

gained by habit. A quality or diſpoſition either 

good or bad. Power, or authority. * Hath borne 

— aculties ſo — 15 TEAK. Privilege, or ti 
any thing. ** Almoſt faculty or favour 

thall be — . Hooken. -* he maſters and poſ 

| ſefſors of any ſciences in r peculiarly — 

* yfician NT... L raQitioners in 

The gentlemen of the faculty,” 

wk 1755 E. V. N - (corrupted wom Jute) 

a, Fr 

To F. L N. N. (fol Fr.) to decline from a 
greater to a leſs vg or rengeh 5 to grow we 
or languiſn. T y from u ſtro 27 1 
to a weaker paler lu. . applied 
10 plants, or o die away, vaniſh, 
or wear out gradually, Un 45e, to wear z to 
reduce to a languid ſtate ; to leſſen the of 
a colour, or gradually diminiſh ſtrength. 

FACES, S. (Lat. plural of fi „ Lat.) in ye? 
cine, excrements z or the * after diſtillation 
12 'G, V N fatize, L 
0 A 9 4 ( at.) to dans 
tired. Ta be fatigued. ** Till the Italians —— 
to ag. McKRNEII. Adgively, to bent. 

FA'GOT,.S, (Fr. faged, Brit. and Arm.) à bun- 
dle of ſticks or bruſhwood dound together for fuel, 


in a muſter-roll A make up the number. 
To FA GOT. A. to . up, or bundle to- 


gether. 

To FAIL, V. N. (foilkr, Fr.) to grow deficient, 
from a former plent _; to become unequal to the de- 
mand or uſe; : extinct. To ceaſe, or be loſt. 

to la 


To fink ; nguith through fatigue. To decay. 
To miſs producing its ce. To miſs, or not ſuc- 


2 in an attempt. To be — in 3 an 
a nation, or in performi a duty. A 

omit the diſcharge of a — ets ky 

3 miſs; or unfuccefafal 


FA'IL, S. a miſcarri 
ect, or - non- performance 


attempt. . eng 1 
, of a promiſe or duty. Deficience; want. Death. 


„How grounded he 25 title to the is l 

\ foil?” SHAK, 

 FAPFLING, S. a deficience, imperfe&Qion, ot 
ht fault, 7 3 to the infirmity of our natures. 
AVLURE, deficience, or ceffation. An 


omiſſion, or io, is to duty. A ee out, In- 


22 


Ixxzii, To be forced, compelled or o uy Caſ- 
talio wa — pe to make trenchers at Ba ey Locks. 
FA'IN, Adj. g 


ſolvency, bankruptcy. 


FA'IN, Adj. .(fzegex, Sax.) glad, joyful. © 
lips would Ad. (fog I To wy ther,” 


z very defiroully ; willingly. 


4% Would fain — a 


ea ca enacted,” SWIFT, 


F XI 71 | 


N — 


i 
— ͤ — —— — 1 
To FAINT, V. N. mer, Fr.) to decay; fade, 


or waſte: away quiekly. To grow languid, or fall 
into a fit. To ſink down — dejection. Ace- 
tively, to deject, depreſs; to make a perſon languid. 
& It hee me? nad... 
FAUNT,: Adj. '(fane, Fr.). void; of ſtrength, 
vigour. or ſpirit; pale, dead, or void of brightneſs, 
applied to colour, Slow, not loud, ſcarcely audible, 
applied to ſound. Cowardly; 'timorous; e Faint 
heart never won fair lady. Prov. in Camp. Rem. 
FAFNTING, S. a fit, a ſwoon, wherein a per- 
ſon is ſenſeleſs for a ſhort time.. | 
„ FAFNTLING, Adj. timorous. | 
3 „Hiſt, off J. Bull. 
ATNTLY, Adv. in a feeble, or languid manner. 
Deadly, or juſt diſible, applied to colour, Without 
force, applied tocdeſcription. Scarcely. audible, ap- 
plied to ſound. Timoroufly, or without courage, 
_— or vigour, applied. to the manner of 
Rio. Cie oe Br 5d be | 


Such a 


| | 
ſtrength through fatigue, or. any terrifying ap- 
prehenſion: Want of: vigor. Wals of farce 2 | 
plied to deſcription; Want of Joudneſs,. applied to 
found, Pimorouſneſs. DgeQian, N e e 
FAIVNTY, Adj. weak; languid; void of vigour 
or firengthed © 35. roltite nfl San ig is; Hos 
FAIR, Adj. ( fager, Bax.) beautiful; handſome; 
of a white, complexion, appoſed to black or brown. 
Clean, pure, or without ee applied to water. 
Serene, or not eloudy, applied to the weather. To 
Hand fair, to have à probability of ſucceeding, or 
gaining a perſon's favour. Equal, or juſt, applied 


methods. Gentle z mild, oppoſed to violent, when 
e 570 — eu 'or. ſucceſs- 
„ „Where you may m 4 faireſt 1 Moot. . 
ö SHAKESP, | Ny , 4 £ | 0 2 A 
Fal R, Ady, gently,” withbut vidlence. In a 
civil and complaiſapt manner. Happineſs, or ſuc- 
ceſs, joined with happen, or befal. Now fair be- 
fal thee.” SHARK. On good terms, free from ſttife 
or contention, after Arb. If he intends! to e 
fair with the world,” Calli aeg 70 
FAL R, S. a beauty, à woman Who is! handfome, 
Honeſty, or honeſt dealing. Fair! and ſquare, 
Nic, keeps folks together.“ Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
FAIR, S. (fire, Fr. ferie, Lat.) a public place, 
where merchants or traders: reſort at ſtated times to 
diſpoſe of their wares, and enjoy ſome divetfions 
which are uſually exhibited at fuch times. 
FAIRFORD, S. a fmall merket- town of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, famous for the medals and urns dug up 
near it,” Through the place runs the river Coln, a 
little above its influx into the Thames, and over it are 
two large bridges. Its church, built by Mr. Tame 
a merchiant of London, having a-fine-tower adorned 
with pinnaeles; is remarkable for the curious painted 
glaſs in the windows, in number twenty-eight, which 


4 


faint- ; 


to morals. ' Not practiſing any unjuſt! or indirect 


Pr W — — ů ͥ¹i1lAx 


5 | was taken in à prize-ſhip :bannd- for Rome. 
The painting being ſcripture ſtories, both from the 
Old and New Teſtament, was from the 'defigns of 
Albert Durer; and the'colouring in the drapery and 
in ſome of the figures is ſo well executed, that Van- 
dyke affirmed. the pencil could not exceed it. It 
lies twenty miles from Glouceſter, and eighty from 
London. Fairford has two fairs, on wy 14, and 
November 12, for ſheep and cattle, and it has a 
marketon Thurſdays. gk T1344 1 
FAT RING, S. ſomething 
at n fair. bat 2 
FAI'RLY, Adv. pleaſantly, applied to ſituation. 
| Honeſtly, or without fraud; applied to the manner 
of ation, Candidly, or. without wreſting the, ſenſe, 
applied to criticiſm, Without blots, applied to writ- 
ings. Completely; entirely; perfectly. “ All this 
they ſuiriy overcame.” S PENSER. If ee 
1 AI'RNESS, S. beauty, elegance of form, ap- 
plied to the make of à perſon, Honeſty, or free- 
dom from fraud, applied to the manner of a per- 
forfs:dealings. WA: I 
F AI'R-SROKEN; Adj. uſing:civil: and complai- 
fant expreſſions.” + en ADGIATL 
FAVRY, 8. (ferhth, Sax. fee, Fr.) a kind of fa- 
bled being, ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive form, 
dance in meadows, and to reward cleanlineſs. An 
enchantreſs. Jo this great fairy I'll commend 
thine acts.“ SHAK. A fairy ring, is a round circle 
in a field, wherein the graſs grows higher than in 
any! other part near it, ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be 
cauſed by the fairies dancing; but may be accounted 


| for from the effects of lightning. | 
FAIRY, Adj. belonging to, or ſuppoſed to be 
given by fairies. . 50 2 8 
F ALT H, S. (fides, Lat. for, Fr.) an aſſent to the 
truth of a thing, barely on account of the credit ot 
authority of the perſon who delivers it; this princi« 
ple of. aſſent and aſſurance is ſo great, that it leaves 


no manner of room for doubt or heſitation. An afſ- 
ſent to any propoſition, not made out by the deduc - 


— 


bou ght, for a preſent, 


* 


[4 


tions of reaſon, on the credit of the propoſer, as com- 


ing from. God in ſeme extraordinary way of commu · 
nication. Figuratively, belief of the truths of re- 
vealed religion. Whatever propoſitions are beyond 
reaſon; but nog contrary to it, are, when revealed, 
the proper matter of faith. The ſyſtem of revealed 
truth, held by Chriſtians. Truth or confidence in 
God. Truſt in the honeſty, or veracity of another, 
Fidelity, or unſhaken adherence to à promiſe. Sin- 
ceritv. A promiſe given. | 

FAUTHEFUL, Adj. firm in aJhering to the truth 
of religion. Believing the truths of revealed religion. 
True to any obligation or contract ; honeſt or up- 
right in the diſcharge of any duty. | 

FAI'THFULLY, Adv. with firm belief in the 
truth of revealed religion. With full confidence in 
the promiſes of God. With ſtrict adherence to duty, 
loyalty, and the diſcharge of any obligation or pre- 


* miſe. 


F -- 


n 8 + 8: a F'Y _ nn 


s 1 4 . 1 1 
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FAL 


FTE 


neſtly, confidently. I ſbould not urge it f ſo 
faithfully.” Sunk. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 
: FAV THLESS, Adj. without belief in thetrevealtd 
truths of religion. Without truſt or confidence in 
the aſſurances or promiſes of another. Perfidious;; | 
diſloyal ; not true to duty, promiſe, ot loyaky. - 
FAI THLESSNESS, S. treachery, perfidy, In 
divinity, unbelief of the truths of revelation. 
FA ENI AM, or FALK ENH AM, S. a mars: 
ket-town of Norfolk, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It had formerly ſalt-works. It lies eighteen miles 
from Norwieh, and 110 from London. It is ſeated 
on a hill, and bas the following fairs, on Aſh- Wed 


miſe. Hoaeſtly, or without 7d. Fervendly, car-: 72 into mv: of: tlie" | badly vor FTI Ne Fan: 


neſday, and Palm- Monday, for horſes and ſheep; 
May 12, for the ſame and trades- men's goods; June 


16, for horſes and horned cattle; July 3, for hemp, 
hardware, &c. and November 10, and 22) for 
horſes, &. 

FAL CA TED, Adj. Alm Lat.) hooked; bent 
Uke. a reaping hook or ſcythe; applied by aſtrono- 
mers to the appearance which the moon us ge while 
moving from the conjunction to the oppoſition. - 

FALCA'TION, S. (falcatus, Lat.) crookedneſs; 
in a.crooked form. reſembling that of a ſcythe, or 
reaping hook. With a _ fatcation or ſorci- 
pated tail.” BR. Ww. | 

FA'LCHION, S. (the @ is pronounced bands 
like au, faxchon, 6d a ſhort crooked- ſword or on 
meter. Fa i a1 

FALCON, 8. (pronounced — or 8 Fr.) 
a bird of prey of the hauk kiad, ſuperior to all 
others ſor courage, docility, gentleneſs and noble- 
neſs-of nature. This title or name is applied only 


to the female, the male being called a zafſel or tiercelet. 


la gon nery, a ſort of cannon 5; inches at the bore, 
9550Ib- weight, 2 ſeet long 3 its load 241b.: of pow- 
der; its ſhot 2 es diameter, and 21lb. weight. 

— 4 LON ER, S: ¶ faudamier, Fr.) a perſon who | 
breeds, brings up, tames and "tutors N of Preys» 
v. as falcons, hawks, &. 

FA LCONE T, S..(falconette, Fr.) a kind of ond: 
nance 4 inches diameter at the bore, 400lb. — 
6 feet long; its load 1b. its ſnot ſomething more 
than 2 inches 1 and 1 lb. weight. 

FA'LCONRY, S. the art of taming and tech- 
ing birds of prey to purſue and take game... 
FA'LDSTOQL, S. a kind of ſtool placed at the | 
outſide of the altar, on which the _ of England 

kacel at their coronation. 
To FA'LL, V. N. (pret. I fall, or have fallen; or 
fain, part. paſl. Fallen,) to deſcend by accident from a 
higher to a lower place. Te fall deus; to change 


an erect poſture to a prone one. To fall off To drops | 


or be no longer faſtened, To move from 
ſcent, To die, to be degraded from a high r 


to a low one. To come into a ſtate of — I 


berror, or diſtreſs, uſed with under. To decreaſe | 
or diminiſh in value, weight, or quantity. To en- 


acrp,” San; | Fell into ſuch a rage,” Kndunns: 
To fall ſhort, to ſink below a thing ina. DT | 
To languiſh or grom faint ;; Fo: fall away,” to . | 

5 


| lean, or decreaſe in bulk. 10 devline | 
to fade, of labguiſh. - To recede; yiell, ot 


- | way. To fall down, to hom or bend 25 a fuppliant 5 


to fink, or tumble proſtrate on che ground. D felt 


en; To begin, to da a thing enger yz 10 affablr;op- 


make ad attack. Te full out, to quarrel; 
 Tofal: to, to begin to eat with .cagernels 3 40/appl 
one's ſelf to. ſed with: ander,'t0 be ſubjeQt0 2 
be the object of; to be ranged, of 41 ned. With. 
To diminiſh i in value, to lefen the 3 
modity.”: 10524." 01 .v #7 

FA LI, 8. dead of depending by accident om 
on high. The act of dropping 'k higher place... 
Fhe act of tumbling , ptofirate upon —_ ound. 
The violence ſuffered 24 droppi identally 
from a high place, Figuratively, . 8 Ruin. 
Loſs of grtatneſs; or decſenſon 5 . | 
dar apepttimelarit, gory, riches, prb 


| pularity, to-ane, of diſhonoury. tea gp 6.4 ach 


calamity, diſtreſs and my _ Decreaſe! of price, 
or value. Leſſening und, om cadenck, a plieche 
to muſic. A catara W or de ſcent of: water 
from a high place. The outlet of 'a cutrent into 
any otherwater,' Autumn, or thetime when. the leaves 
drop : 6r: fall from the tiers. — In diyinity the _ 
of our:firft-pavents, wherein ;:0n- account of ning 
the forbidden · tree, they loſb the happi of tiving. 
in Paradiſe; and: eee to Milton: bee 
death inte the oo oy ep allour woe,” RJ "<< 


. 

La ciousby, Ade lord © ne 25. 
to deceive by - falſe appearances, or ns" dend 
into miſtakes by ſophiſt ry 


| FA*LLACY; s. Ole, Lat.) an argument 


made uſe of ta lead 2 into an error. A ſophiſm. 

_ FA'LLIBLE, Adj. liable to error or miſtake. 

- FALLIBULIT A Lag Lat.). Hiableneſs or · 

. og being 0 or of being in an error. 

FA LEO W, Adj. 55 (ator Sax.) 2 pale ced, or 
"yellow, applied. to colour. Uaſowed; or left to + 
-reſt after certain years of tillage. Plowed but not 
ſowed, or prepared for à ſecond n Figura- 
.tively,. "unplowed z\.uncultivated, applied to-ground: . 
Unoccupied, or neglected, . «Le tis cauſe lis * 
n., HUD. 
FA'LLOW, 8. ground p lowed eder for-s ſe- 
"cond plowing ; or land. -untilled And fuffered to reſt, 
after bearing a certain number of year. 

To FA'LLOW; V. N. to plow — 
ſecond plowing, or an mbH or oe? rr vet is 


ſown a ſecond. time, : 
FAL 


pm 
—— 


WEIR; e 
'} FAMULIAR, Adj. Canaris, Lat.) belonging 


to a family. Affable, or caſy in converſation, +, 
renneſs.., .. >  ./,, + f f poſed to formal. Without ceremony; with the 
FA'LSE, Adj. Hatz Fr.) repreſenting a. thing { freedom of perſons long and intimately acquainted. 
to be what. it is not. Fictitious, or counterfeit, op- | Accuſtomed j common; frequent. Too free. A. 
poſed to faithful, or honeſt,;, hypocritical or feigned, poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wiſe,” | 
oppoſed to real. „ T ͤ ; 88 
FALSEHEA RTE. Adj. treacherous, oppoſed | FAMILIAR, S. one long and intimately ac- 
to faithful. . II quainted. A noble gentleman, and my famil-ar.” 
_ FA'LSEHOOD; S: the ſetting down, or uttering | SHAK. A demon ſuppoſed to be at the devotion, or 
in words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas | to attend to the call of a perſon. 3 | 
otheruiſe than it en or the repreſenting. a thing to | FAMILIA'RITY, S. an eaſineſs and freedom of 
de different fropm'what e think d to be. Want of [5 and diſcourſe, generally obſerved between 


— oe es 


 FALLOWN 


reſt before it be Rocked again. 


* 


faitbfulneſz, onhoneſty. A lie, or the ſäying that a f perſons long and intimately acquainted, being free 
thing is, what we are.conſcious. it is not.. ,. from conſtraint, : formality, and ceremony. Fus 
2 A'LSELY, Adj. contrary: to truth. Errone-ratively, habit. ; evi <5 
ouſly, pepfidioully.. .,, 1, J | To FAMILIARUZE, V. A. (familiariſer, Fr.) 
FA'LSENESS;'S: ceontrariety to truth, honeſty, | to wear away the impreſſions of awe, or diſtant re- 
er faithfulneſs, OO 1444. 44 +... | ſpeft,-occaſioned by novelty. To bring down from 
FALSI HCA TION, $:-the-a8t of altering the |-a-ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority to that of a perſon long 
words of a ſentence ſa as tn wake. it. fignify ſome- know and joined in the bands of friendthi 5. | 
thing contrary,to.the. opinion of the author. Con- .FAMILIA'RLY, Adv. with a freedom of acceſs | 
.- | and diſcourſe obſerved between perſons long ac- | 
from detection of faſ/ification.””, Notes onthe Odyſſ.. [<quainted. Without ceremony or formality. F 
FALSIFVER,.S..ope:who alters the words or ſen- | FA'MIEY, S. thoſe 'who'live.in the ſame houſe ; : 
tences of the guthor ſo as to make. the ſenſe contrary | or deſcend from the ſame progenitor. A claſs, tribe, | 
to what at- was originally. One who counterfeite, or ſpecies, - ** There be two: families of iliings,” 
or makes a thing; appear to be hat it is not. A liarz | Bacon. The laſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed, - 5 
ä 0 I. FAMINE, S. (Fr. from fames, Lat.) ſcarcity of 
To FA'LSIF NV. A. Qalſiler, Fr.] to counter - food. Diſtreſs for want of neceſſary food, 
k. Fi. To FAM'I1SH, V. A. (ſames, Lat.) to kill with 
guratively to confute, or prove falſe, To violate by | hunger or want of food, To kill with want of 
treachery. - ** Fulſihing. the moſt important truſt.” | ſomething neceſſary to ſupport life, . Famiſb him 
Decay of Pin. Jo render impreper for the. purpoſe?|. of breath, if not of bread,” Par, Loſt. - Neuterly, > 
| | | ſhie is | to die for want of food. . Figuratively, to be in great + | 
Falſißed. Du Y. Though Dryden bas by a long | diſtreſs for want of food. © 
FA'MOUS, Adj. (fameux, Fr.) much talked of ' 


Ferdl ee no other author ſeems to have adopted it. | and praiſed for remarkable yirtue, great exploits, - 
Neuterly, to4lie or tell an untrath,  - | | uſeful inventions, or ingenious compolitions. Some- 
FA'LSITY'; S. {falftas, Lat.) the repreſenting a times applied to bad as well as good actions, but with | 
thing to be what it is not. A falſhood, or lie, or impropriety. “ Fampus pirates,” SHAK, 
poſition inconſiſtent with, or vontrary to, the nature FA'MOUSEY; Adv. ſpoken of with eſteem, and 
of things. A IO 44.44, | generally known for ſomething extraordinary. i 
To FA'LTER, v. N: (fake, Span. 5, e,  FA'MOUSNESS, . S. great renown or fame. 
Span.). applied to pronunciation, to heſitate, or ſtam- Applied to ſumething remarkable, generally known, 
mer in ſpeaking.. Jo fail in any act of the body or | and univerſally praiſed for its excellence. Een va 
mind. . Rive] „ ito fift or cleanſe. ** Barley for | FAN“, S. .(vannus, Lat.) a thin ſkin, piece of S 
malt, muſt be cle Fades from foulneſs. Mor- | paper, taffety or other light ſtuff, cut ſemicircularly, 
TIII . 4 1 £4... plaited in ſuch a manner thattheplaits may be alter- 
FALTE'RINGLY, Adj. with heſitation and | nately inwards and outwards, mounted on ſeveral * 
ſtammering, applied to utterance of words. With | little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſeſhell, &e. whic 
languor, feebleneſs or weakneſs, applied to any act | are joined together by a rivet at the other end, and 
of the body or mind. $i | uſed by the ladies to defend their complexions ſrom 


FAME, S. (fama, Lat.) honourable report. Fi- | the ſun, to raiſe wind and cool themſclves, &c. 


W. 


. 


_ guratively, rumour, or report. . Figuratively, any thing ſpread out in a triangular 
: F A'MED, art, ſpoken of with honour and eſteem. | form, with a broad baſe reſembling à lady's fan. 


known for Any thing by which the air is moved; wings.“ 
g: invention or Stretch his ſeather'd fans.” DRY D. An inſtru- 

I ent, by which chaff is cleared or winnowed rom 
* N the 


FA MELESS, Adj. inglorious 
any, production of the underſtandi 
action; of no re pute. 


; "FAN 


— „ 4 ixibel? Uh 


the corn. Al inſtrument to blow er ate. 

« A fan to inflame that love.” HooK Ex. 
19 F AN”, V. "Ne to cool by the motion of a fan. 

To putt the air into r motion. To raiſe a fire, , Fans 

the-poct's fire,” Po PE, - To ſeparite,'or winnow, *' 

_ FANWTIC, AH. (Panatigue; Fr.) men 1s 


ka pork tact and enthuliaſtic notions in reli 


F ANA“ Tic, S. a perſon who has wild notions in 
religion : An ehthuſiaſt, A perſon who pretends do | 
immediate revelation, or inſpiration, 

*FANA'TICISM, S. religious madneſs. 
. odd, wild, ot enthuſiaſtic notions in 
re Zion 6 

 FAN'CIFUL, Ach. entettaining odd 450 chime- 
- xical notions ; changing or taking * an opinion, 
without conſulting reaſon. 

FAN'CIFULLY, Adv. in s manner inconſiſtent | 
with the ſober di gates of reaſon; changing upon 
flight grounds; whimſically. 

FAN'CIFULNESS, S. the habit of following | 
the wild notions of the fancy or imagination; rather | 
then thoſe of reaſon. 


FAN'CY, S. (cotitraQed from phanta, en 


Lat.) a power or faculty of the mind, which com- 
pounds ideas received bythe ſenſes, and by that means 
forms objects, perſons, repreſentations, and other 
ideas. which have no exiſtence without.us. © The 
im-gination.' An opinion formed barely by the ope- 
ration of the imagination, without the interpoſition 
of reaſon. An idea, image, or conception of the 
mind. *A' liking,' inclination or fondne's. Meer 
humour, whim or caprice. Some thing, of inven- 
tion which pleaſes, 3 

To FAN'CY, V. A. to conceive or form an igea 
of in the mind. Whom I fatcy, but can ne'er 
expreſs.” Deypen. To like, or grow fond - ol. 
« Fancied her ſo ſtrongly.” RAL. EIOUH. 

FA'NE, S. (Fr. fanum, Lat.) a temple, or place 
Several to religious worſhip. 
 FAN'FARON, S. (Fr. from the Spaniſh) a 
bully; a hector. One who makes a great parade, or 
oſtentatious boaſt of his abilities, and promiſes more 
than he can pe! form, ** The character of a fanfaron 
or hector.“ Dryp. 

F ANFARONA'DE, Sa bluſter ; an oſtenta- 
tious ſhow or boaſt of a perſon? S abilities and virtucs, 
* The fanfaronade of Men. Boufflers.“ SwirT. | 

To FANG, V. A. (fangan, Six.) to ſeize; to 
—_— DeſtruQion fang mankind !”? SKK. 

FANG”, $ S. the long tuſkof a boar, The nails. 
cr claws of a bird or beaſt. In botany, any ſhoot 
or tendril by means of which one plant takes hold 
of another. 

' FA'NGLE, S. (fetgan, Sax.) a ſilly attempt. A 
ſtivolous or triking ſcheme. At preſent rarely uſed, 


unleſs joined with the word eto; as new angles, | 


new fungleneſs. 


Tbe | 


| 


1 
1 


| 


Fa NULED, Pert. gaudy; ridiculoaſly, or of- 


eious, governed by whim and fad 


cenatiouly ſhow y and orianiented. Wo In " this 
angled world.“ SHA. * een 00 
A'NGLESS, Adj. without fangs, or "teeth, 

* Like a fun leſs boar. Sax. | 

 'FA'NNEL; S. (fanen, Fr.) an ortiament, "like a 

1 worn by a "Prieſt round his arm when he fas 

X ke 8. nen 


-FA'NTASIED, Patt: erouble-iith cad imagi- 
| nations or fancies. | 
' FANTA'STIC, FANTA'STICAL} Adj. (/: (fan- 
 toftique,” Fr.) imaginary, irrational; not really exiſ⸗ 
tent, or reſembling fantoms, fin to EE 
fenſible bodies only to become Ti, Coral le. 8 


ion, And" theres 


KAR =» 2 44 


or ſetting too much on one's own opitii 
by becoming ridiculouſfy affected. 
FANTA'STICALLY, Adv, in manner which 
can exiſt only in imagination. Capriciouſly; with 
reat unſteadineſs. | 
FANTA'STICALNESS, © FANTA'STICK. 
| NESS, + S. the quality of being guided by the firſt 
ſallies of imagination or fancy without conſulting 
reaſon. Whimſicalneſs. Caprice. 2 
FANTASY; 8. (fartafie, Fr.) ſee Fancy. 
'FA*'NTOM, S. fee PAN row. A 
FAP, Adj. fuddled; ; intoxicated with arioking. 
„The gentleman had drank himſelf out of his five 
ſenſes; and being ſap.” Sak, Not in uſe. 
FA'i*, Few 2 (fror, Sax.) to a great diſtance, con- 
ſidered _—_ in length, or as extending on all'ſides. 
Alwoſt. In a great meaſure, © “ The day was fur 
ſpent.“ Judges. Grestly, and incompatiſon. Much, 
or to a certain point. To a great height of com · 
pliment or praiſe. You fpeak bim fur.“ SHak, 
FAR', Adj. diftant from any place mentioned bt 


jnplied : Uſed with off, both as = ad verb and'as an 


adjective, From far is an elliptical Expreſſion for 
ſrom n ſur or remote place. 'F be Lord ſhall bring 
a nation againſt thee from afar.” Deut: xxvii. 49. 
In horſemanfhip, the far ſide of a horſe, is thet 
which is fartheſt from the may when , mouting, i. e. 
the right ſide. 

To FAK! CE, V. A. (farcir, P r. farcie, Lat.) to 
ſtuff with different ingredients. Vigutatively, to'ex- | 
tend or ſwell out by pompous additions; "#64 * The | 


Frat® 38 1 1. 


farced title.“ SHaKk. 


FAR'CE, S. (farcer, Fr.) a dramatic entertains 
ment of the comic kind, never exceeding three acts, 
but confined to the eſtabliſhed Jaws of the drama; | 
ſometimes applied to a piece ſtuffed with wild and 
luditrous conceits, capable of 'raiſing laughter. Fi- 
guratively, any incident, or eircumſtance which is 
rather diverting than ſerious, and Tater ridiculous 
than rational. : 

FAR'CICAL, Adj. belonging, or ſuitable, to 
farce; comical; Tadictous: „ats 

FAR. CV, S. C Jurcin, Fr.) a diſcaſe in horfes or 


oxeng which vitiates heir maſs of blood, appears iti 


hard puſtules, or — ulcers 7 in knots or ſtrings 


F 


alogg the yeins, ads doth « ſpaces of, nnd a con- 9 — de o ſend their w pen apd me 
tagious an, the leprofy. ſea up to Lomlon ; col for this diminytion to — 
AR DEL, 8. Gul 104) x bundle, br ham, it has made itſelf amends by another product. 
then. „ Who would theſe fardels bear.” Shak. namely that of hops, which lead the price at all 
To FA'RE, V. N. (faran, Sax.) to go. To | markets in England. Befides other benefactions to 
walk or move from one place to ahother. So on | Farnham, is that. remarkabie one of Henry Smith, 
he fares.” Par. Loſt. To be in any ſtate or condi- | who had been a ſilver-ſmith in London, but left his 
tion, either. good or bed. To live, applied to the | buſineſs to go a begging; and from a dog, which 
11 eating. The rich man Fand dunnptu- always followed him, was nick- uamed Dog Fin 
oufl _ Luke xvi. 19. Ie left ſuch an immenſe eſtate for charitable uſes, "I 
ARE, &. the price paid by, « of d ſtands a per- that his executors gave 1000 l. in money, or gol. a | 
on for his paſlage in any carriage, whether by land | year for ever in Jand, beſides 6 or 81. annually to 
— water. Food or proviſion for eating. « Homely | almoſt every pariſh in Hampſhire, but Mitcham, 
fare is rr to che hungry man. which he excepted out of bis dole, becauſe he had 
FA'RE WELL, Adv. 1 originally been whipped out of it as a common vagrant. I 
the imperative of .the word joined eiliptically to weekly market js on Thurſday. The market - houſe 
woril, for v but is by duſtom uſed as an is a good ſtructure, and built at the ſole expence 
adverb, both by a perſon goin — And by a per- of one Mr. Clarke. Farobam lies ten miles from 
ſon left behind) a com — — | Guildford, and thirty-nine weſt from London. Its 
we wiſh the perſon — whom we take leave annual fairs are on June 24, Auguſt 10, and No-— 
Sometimes merely to imply ſeparation or ab- vember 2. 
ſence, without including the iden of kindneſs. FARQUHAR, G2 EORGE) an excellent comic 
* Farewell, à long farewell to/ all my. e! poet, was born in ondetty. in Ireland, in the 
SHAK. at de 11 ear 1678, and early diſcovered a genius for poetry. | 
FA REWEIL L, 8. seg the. ad of parting. e ſtudied; in [Trinity college, Publio, but his -1 
Sometimes uſed as an adjeRtive, for ſomethin mind beigg atttacted by the polite entertainments of 
which leave is taken. In farewell papers.” Hee. the town, and Mr. Robert Wilkes, being at that 
No. 445. The biſhop a ſvn fer- time at Dublin, prevailed upon Mr. Farquhar to 


mon.“ appear upon the ſtage, on which be met with ſome 
5 FARFE' Tu, 8. 2 Kate, or e K ſuceels but playing, the «part; of -Guyomar, in 
* Their 9 Hun. | Dryden! 's Indian ng mt who kills e 
FARFE'T Ag}, brought om places at ligt the Spank genera! enerals, and forgetting to ex 
t diſtance: off, Sought ins inks! and | pains, is ſword for. a dangerouſly wounded his brother 
t naturally introduced. - | 0 . tragedian and — it did not prove mortal, it 


F ARINA'CEOUS, Adj. 8 at, meal 1 gave ſuch a ſhock to Mr. ay that it . 4 a 
. reſembliug meal; 76+ Phe or mi iceds,” |. peried to his acting for ever. after this 
-AnavCennt c# ein nA og om 10 . arquhar, acgompanied: Mr. Wilkes to Londen, = 
FARM, 8. Cie, Er. forms: -Haits) ground or- cur him rr was fitter for fyrpiſh- 
cupied in 4illage, whether it ibe-a /penſon's.2own, or ing compoſitions for the. ſtage,, than for ecchoing 
_ The ſtate of lands let out at a certain annual | thoſe of others. 2 he was alſo . 
m: — — ſum of mone Di for | ſame. time invited, by his obtaining genteel ſu 
the right to its euſtoms or — | Giſence, which allowed him an opportunity of 
. To FARM, V. A. to ler oc hire hand of another exerting bis. abilities. st bis leiſure ; for the carl of 
for tillage. To cultivate land. To rent this: = Orrery gave, him : lieutenant s commiſſion in bis 
toms or kane of a at a certain rate.. io owns." regiment in Ireland, which he held ſeveral 
FAR'MER, 8. one who cultivates diate. on years, :behayed.,yell as an, officer, and gave ſeveral 
' hired land, Otis whio edraces ee ber, en Track of his courage and conduct. In 1698, his 


r 


the taxes of a ſtate. firſt comedy, called Love and a Bottle, was acted 
. FAR'MING, 8. the art of cultivating land . at the theatte- royal in Drury-lane, and was well 
breeding eattle- received. The year after, the celebrated Mrs. Old- 


FAT NE88, 8. the: qualicy of: being remote, or | field, who was then but ſixteen years of age, was, 
0  firuates) at 2 diſtance; % en cures ry | partly - by his judgment and recommendation, ad- 
ohr.“ CM .. * ; þ:mixted. on the ſtage. In the year 1700, the very 
F ARNHAM, 8. 4 lar ad begebe: maiket] year the jubilee was celebrated at Rome, was brought 
town of Surry, the furtheſt this way ftom London, | on the ſtage his Trip to the. Jubilee, which was re- 
vn the banks of the Ladden, and near. its:ſpribg. | ceived with ſuch applauſe, that the next year ap- 
tri — of the greateſt eorn · markets in E land; I peared a ſequel to it, under the title of Sir Harry 
onion hes. conſiderably diminiſhedifince || Wildair. ' This was followed by the Inconſtant, -- 
ny te h 


— — and other I Twin Rivals, r Officer, and the _ 
$25 | t+: "0 = \ 9-008 tra- 


” 
„ „„ — 
— — ny is tw 


a — EA aber - 


n 2 2 * 


— COOLS 
; 


7 n 


> ; — 2 ———— —— —  Q FT A 's 
* — but while this laſt” play W- ] wing ati } To FAYCINATE, V2 A. geren Ban) 
PDrur Jane, with the greateſt'applavfe imaginable; } bewitch, or influence 1 witebcrafy. . 
Mr, Fargutiar died in April, 170), before he was] FE ASCINAT ION, Is (faſcinatio, Lat.) that 
thirty years of age. Beſides the above performances, | of .bewitching, ne avoid to that of — 


he wrote a farce, called the Stage Coach, and Miſ- 
cellanies, which confiſt of a were ol Nene 
Letters, and Eſſays | 
F ARRA'GINOUS, Adj. (farrags;. Lit, ) G 
poſed of different things or perſons. Huddled. A 7 
farraginous collection of all conditions.“ B RO. ] '.. 
FARRA'GO, 8. (Lat. ) a mixed maſs; a medley: | 
' FAR/RIER, S. ( ferrier, Fr. from ferre, Fr. iron) 
one who makes ſhoes for, and puts them on horſes, 
One who profeſſes to cure the diſeaſes incident. to 


To FAR'RIER, V. N. to praiſe phyfie and 


furge on horſes. 
Pak ROW, 8. (fore, 
To FAR'ROW, 


plied to ſwine, + 
FAR T, S. (ert, Sax. vert, Belg, farts, by eut. ) 


wind let looſe behind. 
"To FART. V. N. to break wind behind. J. 


Sax. 
to 


” a litter of pigs. 5 
ring forth Pig5, oY 


be the comparative degree of far; which would ana- 
legically make only farer,) at a greater diſtance, 
applied to ſitustion. Longer. more, or al 
| ſtronger, applied to arguments. Adverbially; at, or 
te a greater diſtance, ' Uſed as/a connecting particle 
ins diſcourſe, it implies, marcoveri; gin z befides, 
FAR THERANCE, S. eneoursgement; bun- 
-Gerhiines, or promotion. All: they atherance'thael! 
have obtained.“ ASchan K is” my dete Pro- 
1 ſpelt uytherance, ' | 
ERMORE, ' Ady: tee y opetly - 
wu ingtebver; beſides, over and above. “ fur 
| i the Jeeves, body, &. RALEIOH 71 «1 
To! FAR”FHER; „Vn te- promote, hdvurree 
: acoumichaiiee, or " excolraget | Moe e. ou 


N he. 


| or mods. Made according 66 
"474 8 Obſe want of r rait I 


'THER, Adj. (this is erroneouſly Bike toi] FAS 
O01 4 
'reigning- taſte; applied to building, greys 3 


E „Te V. A. . ,t, . 


farther.” 
FAR*'THEST;' Adj. (from far or _ and FI 


3 a Sax; termination for the ſuperlative- _— Par - 
theft is the moſt proper ſpelling) moſt diſtant: ad 


ON at or to the — n 121200 
8. ( "gs Sax) the:ſnralle 


AR'THING,'S. 
agi copper coin, 400 viſtus _ n. par 
_of -a penny. 
FAR'THINGALE, 8. a | hoop, or perticoat 


uſed to make the- ere ſtand out, by means of Tir- 
cles of whalebone, or ende <which | are owed 
upon. 3 
FAS'CES;S:-(Lat.) ares tied upi in- 2 bondli 
© with rods- or ſtaves, and borne before the Roman. 
wagiſtrates, ac. an Enſign or badge of authority. 
FAS“ CIAT ED, Adj. in arehitecture, adorned 
| vin a band or fillet. In ſurgery, bound with Aber 
ur tied with a band 1 
FASCIA'TION, 8. in ſurgery, a bandage, or 
lde act and manner of dinding. parts. Three. eſpe- If 


neſoy' 


often +5 


ables 1 —— tis or link te 


cial ſorts of faſciation,”. 9 24 


or tongue. 


FASCUNE,- 8. (Fr. pronounced. fa Grew): in for 


| elention,3 fagots,: or fmall branches o trees, or ba- 
wines bound up in bundles, which are mixed with - 


earth, and ſerve to fill up trruches, in the men, 
make parapets of trenches, &... ue 
FAS ON, 87 (fen, Fr. -fayion, Hal) che form, R 
make, or cut of any thing. I he manner in Which 
any thing is per formed. Cuſtom; or the form which i 
moſt commonly made uſe of. Aen ar people WEED 
iery, . 


\ implies thoſe? of rank, ſtate, dignity; \ In 
the farcy or- leproſy of hotſes. £*; "His horſe ig pulled 
andere; infeGed with-the Gs Sera. . 

Te FASHION, V. A. Cape, Fei) to ate 
in a particular fort or ſhape; o fit, or adapt. To 
make atcoiding to the general tafte, qr mode. 

' FASHIONABLE, Adje eſtabliſhitd by cuſtom, 

che general on reigning; 


or dignity ſuperior to the vulgar. 

ON ABLENESS,*S., Echilobiulty' 201 the a 

ary oops either of 'the hand on head. | 
FASH'ION ABLY, Adj: in 2 manner conforms 

ble to the reigning taſte, or cuſtom. 
FASHION T, IS.: ont who fdllows the: node x 

in dreſs to a degree-of; affaſtatton: a:fopy 115 | 

to 'abſtain © 4 

Ao motufy the bodybyiabſtain- .. 
ra Nr _ 4 1 8858 IR 


010 FA 


. cating im food, for 
ing from food, 0 


count. 5. 


5 AS 8. eee ing, wherbina — takes - 


little or no food. An abſtinence from food: m c- 


ppm feligiour dome uſec adjedtively, as - 
? faſting; 


5 


lien door, or the eyelids; r. With. a quick ab- 


z<thatzis, e 93404138, ane oma N "I 
8319) '® 15 165) i 
FA'STpxAGY. (fe Sax. ; Belg. ) firm or not 
in pro, += of falling o of gk. Bl.) frm: bes * 
tupplied:to-ſledpos.. Cloſed driſhutclole; ap- 


tion; fromm Brit. F algen. implios watiable- 
yz:ar chat æ perſon changes his e 
; a b: 16! 39361 
FA ST, Adv. — 1 1 ſwiftly, ap- 
pliechtõ motiom, Frequently, applied to repetition, . 
To F A'STEN, V. A. to make firm er inimovſe- - 
cher., Ta'kffix. - 
To. ſettlo or wake a thing ſtick wi 1 we: 
wy on with force and ength ; peri rye Neu 
der! to ſtick or adhere e. 
'A'STENER, S. a perſon that make Grmy ties 
or - binds „ſo as athing will: not move or: falb eff. 
F AS TER, S. one who!abſtains from fosd. 
F As TI Dio, Ac, qdigſat, Lein- 
wy 3-2: fault z ſqueamilly, ;; 51312916 9173997) FAS 
; 22 * 


W— 


— 8 * 
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? * 
. 29 * . 
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__  FASTIDHQBSLY; Adv. in a contemptupus,. 
_  FAST'NESS, S. (-feftnefe, Sax.) firmneſs, or 
firm adherence to a cauſe or party. A ſtrong hold; 
a fortreſs. ' Cloſeneſs or coneiſeneſa, applied to ſtile. 
« Bring his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch firm! 
faſineſs in Latin, as in Demoſthenes | 
The laſt-fenſe is ohſoletmmee 74 - 
FAT, Adj. (fet, Sax. ſet, Teut.) full fed, fleſhy, 
plump or covered with an vily or unctuous ſubſtance.” 
Groſs, dull, from at, Fr. Fut minds.“ Davp. 
Eiguratively, wealthy, rich, or fuficient to enable a 

per ſon to live on luxuries or ſuch things as may 
make him fat. A fas · benefige.?” AYMIFFE- | 
FAT“, S. in anatomy, a white oily and ſulphure 
ous part of the: blood, - depoſited · in the cells · vf the 
membrana adi paſa, to be found immediately under the 
ſkin, in all parts of the body except the forehead, 
eyelids, lips, under- part q theean, ſcrotum, &. It 
already deſeribed, whieb is ſtiled by anatomiſts ging- 


"IL OC OO I IS — 


Lai 
* 
* 


2 


.“ Achau. 


= << 


IDE 


| der and ſeries of natural cauſes appropriated to thei” 
effects. Aſtrological fate is a neceſſary ſeries or or- 


_- 


poſition of the heavenly bodies. Figuratively, a ne- 
cellary or predetermined event. Death; deſtruction. 
+ mules and ſumpters ſent.” Davy. 
FATED, Adj. decreed or determined by fate. 


wer of fatal: determination. © Thy. fated ſky.” 
'SHAK., The laſt ſenſe is peculiar W. tler 
quoted, _ 15 „ 
„ FAT HER, S. (the à is p 


paare, Ital.) one who has contributed to the gene- 
ration of one of his own kind, or one who KS. 


ceſtor ; @ title generally given to a perſon in years 
becauſe old enough, and on account of his age, de- 
. ſerving to be reveren-ed as one's father: an inventor. 


neds ; the other is whiter, harder, and more brite, and harp. 


leſs eaſy to-liquefy-thawthe former, and is found in 
the cavities of the abdomen; omentum; &c. Beth 
kinds ſerve as a natural balſam to preſetve tho: body, 
and by mixing with and envelloping or ſheathing the 
ſalts with which the- blood ahounds, keep them from 
corroding thoſe parts through whith they pas: 
FAT”, S. (at, Sax, wattey Belg.) a veſſel in 
which,any thing is-put to ferment or ſoak. It is 
eren written and pronounced vat, but impto- 
perly, if detived . from che Saxon, as moſt of our mo- 
mer OI IS og di 24 3h 4 
To FAT”, V. A. to make fat, plump or fleſhy-by? 
feeding. Neuterly, to grow plump, fleſhy or fat. 
FA' TAL, Adj. (Fr. fatelis, Lat.) cauſing inevi- 
ion Gaoled) durfen dein 


table death; or deſtruction, 
on neceſſity. l H ag une © I. 1 

FA TALISM, S. abe docttine of fate; or opinion 
that the occurrencies ef life and products of nature 


are. eſtabliſhed. by an unalterable neceſſity. Some | 
perſons have accuſed our author of ſataliſm. WAR B. 


_ FA'TALIST, S. one who believes ànd maintains 
that all things happen by invincible neceflity, xy. 


PATA LIT V, S. (fatalits).a, pre-determined and, | 


* 8 


invincible. neceſſary. order or ſeries of things and 
events: a. decree of fate: an invincible  influ- 
ence or bias: a tendency. to / danger, deſtruction or 
death: Mortality. The moſt - conſiderable fata- 
d. D r: e 12 19h | 


Y % — 


FA TALLY, Adv, morally z-in. ſuch, a manner 
as to occaſion death. By the -decree- of fate, or by 
an inevitable and invincible neceſſity. nm. 

FA'TE,.S. an inevitable , neceſſity depending on 
ſome. fixed or ſuperior .cauſe : the decree of God, 
whereby he has inevitably ordained what ſhall or 
 Lall yo; e 7 2 a natural 
and. invariable ſucceſſion pf all things from eternity, 
Nis Linked copetier, Phyſical fate is an or- 


writers of the firſt centuries. One who deals with, and 


pf a parent, The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particu- 

rty that of a jeſuit. The title given to a ſenator 
in ancient Rome. The appellation- of one of the 
perſons in the bleſſed Trinity, ſo called a8 b tting 
the Son in an ineffable manner; likewiſe called our 


Father, on account of giving us being, of protecting 


*y 


us with a fat ay 
| heirs with Chriſt 


kindneſs, and of adopting us as co- 
im the ſyſtem of redemption; it is 


our;prayers, * Our Father which art in heaven,” 


MaTrTH. V i. 7 


J To FA'THER, V. A. to adopt. a perſon for ' 
one's ſon or daughter: to adopt, or pretend to be the 
| author of a compoſition: to aſcribe-a per ſon or thing 


to another as his offspring or production. 


* 


a father. 


fection of a father... 


affection and tenderneſs of a father ; like a father. 


At ſea there are three kinds of fathoms, eſtimated ac- 


or that of merchaniſbips 5 | feet. 3dly, the ſmall 


% Another of his fathom they have none.“ SHAK. 
4% P, THOM: V. A. 


der of events, ſuppoſed to flow from the influence and 
The cauſe of death. Feather'd fates among the 


Inveſted with any quality by fate. Having the 


. * | the German ora in ab'/ from fader, Sax. fad, Dan. 


. gotten a ſon or a daughter. Figuratively, the firſt an - 


ie Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the 
rp. Gen. iv. 21: a title given to the eccleſiaſtical - 


adts- towards another with the kindneſs and affeQion 


in alluſion to all-theſe benefits, that we ſtile him ir 


FA'THERLESS, Adj. (feeterleas, Sax.) without 
FA'THERLINESS,' S. the tenderneſs and af- 
' FATHERLY, Adj. (federlice, Sax.) with the 


 FA'THERLY, Adv. in the manner of a father. 
- -FA'THOM, S. (fethm, Sax.) a long meaſure * 
containing 6 feet, or 2 yards, being taken from the 
ſpace a man can teach with both his arms extended. 


cording to the different bulks of veſſels ;' iſt, that of 
men of war contains 6 feet. 2dly, the middling, - 


fathom, uſed in fly-boats'or fiſhing veſlels, and is 
.only. 5 feet. . Figuratively, depth of penetration; 
comprehenſiveneſs, or extent of underſtanding. : 


N » V. A. to encompaſs with tbe 
jms extended. To ſound, or find the depth of water 
ir sd . 


10 


e * 8 


| af ſea. Figuratively, to reach, or . To 
try the depth of a difficult ſubject. To penetrate, 
| ſound, or go to the bottom of a deſign. 7 1 
FA'THOMLESS, Adj. that which has no bot- 
tom, or which is ſo deep as not to be meaſured: 
That which cannot be encompafled with both arms 
extended. „ Buckle. in a wafte .moſt. farhomleſs.”: 
' SHAK, Not to be comprehended, applied to myſte- 


= 


ries, or difficulties in writings. 

Far DIC AL, Adj. (fatidicus, Lat.) having the, 
power to foretel future events. The oak, of all. 
. other trees, only fatidical.” HowELL, = 
To FA TIG TE, V. A. (fatigatus, Lat.) to, 


exhauſt, to make faint, languid or weary with exceſs 


of labour. Re- quickened what in fleſh was fati- 
gate. SHAK. ag | HE 
ATIVGUE, 8. (Fr. pronounced fateeg, from. 
Faligo, Lat.) languor, faintneſs, or wearineſs cauſed 
by labour. Figuratively, the cauſe of wearineſs. | 
27""T0 FATIGUE, V. A. to tire, exhauſt, or make 
' Faint and languid wirh labour. PL 
FAT'LING, S. 2 young animal - fattened rfor' 
.Navghter. | ee eee 
FA'TNESS, S. the quality of being fleſhy, 
plump, or fat. Greaſe. Slimineſs, fertility or 


" fruitfulneſs, applied to ground. That which cauſes? 
ry, 


plenty. e clouds drop fatneſi. Pſalm.  : 
K To FATTEN, V. A. Je — far by ſeeding. 
To make fruitful, applied to ground. To feed 
rh To increaſe, Neuterly, to grow fat or 
eſhy; to be pampered. e 3 
Far UO Us, Adj. fatuus, Lat. )Mupid 3 fooliſh; 
„ to the underſtanding. IIluſory, deceitful, 
E 


uding to the meteor called jack-a-lanthorn, which | 2u 


often lures the ignorant and unwary into dangers." 
3 Hence ,fatuous fires and meteors take their birth.“ 
Dx. | rat A Aa 


© FATUTY,'S. {fatuits, Fr.) fooliſhneſs, weik- 


neſs of underſtanding. A low degree of madneſs or 


ifrenz . ; 5 : 
F AU'CET, 8. (fauſſet, Fr.) a wooden pipe, ge- 
nerally forced into a barrel or caſk to give paſſage to 
the liquor, and (ſtopped. with a peg or ſpiggot. It 
is ſometimes, but improperly, ſpelt et. | 


* * 


. 


port or encourap 


cranſgrelkig' 
ult with. 


To FA'VOUR, V. A. (fever, Lat.) to ſupport, 
encourage, promote, or advunce an undertaking, 
Toreſemble in features, The gentleman favourid 
his maſter.” Spect. To aſſiſt, ſupport, countenance 
- or ericourage a perſon. hh | eee 
FA VOUR, S.  {faveur, Fr.) countenance, ſup. 
nent, Defence, or vindication, 
% In favour of which they are here alledged.” Ro. 
„zus. A kindneſs granted. Leave, permiſſion, or 
pardon. With your favour,” Davy. 'The ob- 
ject of Favour wr or kindneſs, 'A ribband, formed into 
u roſe, and worn as a cockade. Features of the face: 
Look, or aſpedt. A youth of fine favour arid 


Mape.“ Bac. eee : : | 
 FA'VOURABLE, Adj. kind; encouraging, 
Affectionate. Condueive to. Tender; averſc 
from cenſure. None ean have the favourable 
thought.“ Da vp. Convenient; ſuited, or adapted 


to a particular deſign, **Faveurable for the making 


of : levies,” CLAREND. 1 n | 
 iFA'VOURABLENESS, S. kindneſs ſhewed in 
pardoning a perfon's defects, in ſupporting his en. 
deavours, and in encouraging his undertakings. | 
_.FA'VOURABLY, Adv. kindly ; with encou- 
N tekderneſo, or affeRtion, un. 
FA vOURED, Part. looked upon or regarded 
with kindneſs. Oſt with ſome /avour'd traveller 
they ſtray.“ Pops. Featuted: but always Joined 
either with well or ill. All il. favoured. F. 


een. * On | . Be 
\FAVOURER, S. one who encourages or coun- 
tenanees any perſon, or thing 


2 


FA URI T E, 8. (i, Fr.) one regarded 


with particular kindneis, and diſtinguiſhed from 
others by the ſamiliarities ſhewn him either by a pri- 
vate perſon or prince. e 
FA VOURIT E, Adj. eſteemed, or beloved above 
others. 1 % 01 20 ORE R(0 135 
' FA'VOURLESS, Adj. without ehcouragement, 


'] countenance, or friends. | 


| FAU'CHION, S. fee FaLcaton. This .ſpel- | FAWN, 8. (fan, Fr.) a young deer. 


ling is nearer the original. 4 
: F AU'LT, S. a flight defect or crime, which ſub- 
Jects a perſon to blame but not to puniſhment: a de- 
fect: blame: abſence: want, from the French faute 
un autre. For fault of a better.” SHAK. This 
ſenſe is not in uſe, Perplexed; embarraſſed; al- 
: luding to the hunting | yy « The hounds afe at 
fault.” i. e. Have loſt ſcent, and cannot find out 
the game again. | | 71 
FAaU'LTILY, Adv. in a manner deſerving blame. 
Wrongly. Improperly, or defectiv ex. 
FAU LTINESS, S. the quality of tranſgreſſing 
a law in ſome ſlight particular. 5 
FaAU-LTLESS8, Adj. without any defect. Perfect. 
Blameleſs. | | r 


TO FAWN, V. A. (Faang, Il. che boſom; it 
being uſual to hug a child amidſt parental endear- 
ments to that place. Johnſon ſuppoſes it to be a con- 
traction of faman, Fr. a term of fondnefs uſed to 
children; but amidſt all this difficulty raiſed by ety- 
moloꝑiſts, what is more eaſy and natural than to derive 
it from aonner, Fr. to bring forth a fon) to make 
uſe of inſinuating and alluring geſtures, applied to 3 
dog. Figuratively, to endeavour to gain a perſon's 
favour, by mean and fervile compliances. To bring 
forth a fawn, in its primary fignification. 
 FA'WNER, 5. one Who endeavours to grit 
a perſon's fayour by inean and Tervile” comple 
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FEALTY, 8. 4 Fr.) duty due from a 


ſubject to a king; or from any perſon to his ſuperior, 


AR, S. (aferan, Fr. Sax: vae#, Belg.) an un- 


eaſineſs of mind ariſing from the thought of future 
evil that may befal us. Dejection, or dread at the 
preſence of any perſon or thing, who is able, or may 
be inclined, to hurt us.  Figuratively, the cauſes, 
or the object of fear. Something made uſe of to 


ſcare deer or birds by its noiſe, *© He who fleeth 


from the noiſe of the fear ſhall fall into the pit.“ 
Iſa. xxiv. 18. Fear is ohe of the paſſions to which 
the Greeks and Romans erected temples, where they 


offered up their ſupplications to. be preſerved from 


that paſſion in the day of battle. | | 
To FE'AR, V. A. to apprehend evil from, ap- 
plied both to perſons and things. To affect with 
an apprehenſion of miſchief or evil. «Setting it up 
to fear the birds of prey. SHAK. Neuterly to be 
affected with dread and anxiety from the apprehen- 
ſion of future evil. | 
FE A!RFUL, Adj. timorous or eaſily affected with 
fear; afraid. Awful, commanding reverence. ** Glo- 
rious in holineſs, fea ful in praiſes,” Exod. xv. 11. 
Terrible; frightful ; affecting with an apprehenſion 
of future evil, or r. 2 
FEA'RFULLY, Adv. in a manner which betrays 
or Cauſes fear, | 5 | 
. FEA'RFULNESS, S. an habitual dread or fear. 
Timorouſrieſs. An apprehenſion of having done, or 
doing any thing which is amiſs, or may expoſe to 
'blame of punitamenh OG 
 FEA'RLESS, Adj. free from fur; undaunted. 
Not hindred from action by the apprehenſion of 
either miſchief, or evil, Not regarding danger, 
either preſent or future, - | | 
FEASIBLLTIT V, S. a thing which may be done; a 
thing that is 4 * le. The poflibility of being done. 
FEASIBLE, S. (faiftble, Fr.) prahiicable; ſuch 
JJ... eo: 
FE A- SIBLVY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to be 
practicable, or poſſible to be done. Thr 
FE'AST, S. (le, Fr. n; Lat.) a ſumptu- 
ous entertainment made a great number of per- 
ſons. An anniverſary day of rejoicing on a politi- 
cal or religious account. Something nice, or deli. 
cious to the palate, | ons 8 


x 


. 
. 


To FEA'ST, V. N. to eat ſumptuouſly ; to live | 


on coſtly and delicious eatables. To gratify. 
« Whoſe taſte or ſmell bleſs the fea/ted ſenſe.” DRv p. 
FEA'STFUL, Adj. feſtival, or rejoicing. ** On 
feafiful days.” MiLTon. Luxurious, riotous. His 
herds and flocks in fea/iful] rites devour.” Porr. 
FEA'T, S. (fau, Fr.) a thing done; an act, ac- 
tion, or exploit; a trick ; an odd or extraordinary mo- 
tion of the limbs. All fears of activity.“ Bacon, 
FEA'THER, S. (pronounced fether with the “ 
ſhort, from fether, Sax, feder, Teut.) the covering of 
20” -- | 


q 


.» 


 FA'WNINGLY, Adr. in a cringing and fervile | birds, and that by which they are enabled to fly. 


Whoever-confiders the commodiouſnefs of this drefs 
for the inhabitants of the air, either for keeping 
them warm, or dry, for enabling their flight, by 
the manner in which they are diſpoſed all over their 
bodies, and ſeveral other particulars reſpecting their 
conſtruction; & c. muſt acknowledge that they pro- 
claim the wiſdom of an omniſcient maker. Figura- 
tively, kind, nature, or ſpecies. ** I am not of that 
feather.” Sax. An ornament. A mere empty title. 
A mere play thing, or ſomething fit only to divert, or 
caufe laughter. A wit's _ Pore, Af fra- 
ther in a man's cap, ſignifies ſomething that will reflect 
honour on him, Be 
To FEA'THER, V. A. to drefs in or fit with 
feathers, To tread, applied to a cock, To enrich, 
to adorn, ** To feather himſelf.” Bacon, To fca- 
ther one's neſt, is to grow rich, to ſcrape riches toge- 
ther ; alluding to a bird's collecting feathers for li- 
ning its neſt, rg ON LEM ly SEAN 
EA'THERED, Adj. cloathed, fitted with, ot 
carrying feathers _ | 
 FEA'THER-EDGE, S. in carpentry, applied to 
boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another. o OO. OT 


FEA'THER-EDGED, Ach. having a feather- 
edge. «9 : 
FEA TLY, Adv. in a neat, ſkilful or dextrous 


manner, 
FEA'TURE, S. (faiture, old Fr.) the eaſt or 
make of the face, or, any part of lineament of it. 
To FEA'TURE, v. A. to reſemble in countes' |, 
nance. To favour, Figuratively, to reflect the 
een of a perſon. A glaſs that featured them. 
HAK. oh e 5 
FE BRIFUGE, S. (Fr. febris, Lat. and fugo, Lat.) 
in medicine, a remedy to drive away or cure a fever. 
FE'BRIFUGE, Adj. having the power of dri- 


ving away, ot curing a fever. 


' * FE'BRILE, Adj. (Fr. febrilis, Lat.) conſtituting, 
or proceeding from a fever. The febrile fermenta- 
tion.” Harvey. 5 | 
FE'BRUARY, 8. (fo called from februa, the 
name of a feaſt held by the Romans, in behalf 
of the manes of the deceaſed. Februus, Lat. is the 
name for Pluto) the name of the ſecond month in 
the year, according to the New Stile. It was added 
to Romulus's calendar by Numa Pompilius. 
FE'CULENCE, FFE'CULENCY, S. (feculen- 
tia, Lat.) foulneſs, ariſing. from dregs or ſediments, 
applied to liquors, Figuratively, dregs ; ſediments. 
FE'CULENT, Adj. foul, oppoſed to clear, ap- 
plied to liquors, bo: | | 
FE'CUND, S. (fecundus, Lat.) fruitful ; aboun- 
ding in children, The leſs fecund or fruitful of 
cbildren . e GRAUNT, 
FECUNDA'TION, S. (fæcundatus, Lat.) the 
act of making fruitful. As a medicine of fecun- 


| dation.” BROWN, 
7 D FECUN. 
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' FECU'NDITY, S. the quality of producing or 5 


bringing forth in great abundance, The 
or bringing forth. | 1 
FED, the preter and participle paſſive of FEED. 
FE/DARY, S. (dus, Lat.) a partner, or accom- | 
plice. Art thou a fedary to this act.“ SHAKk. A 
word peculiar to the author quoted. | | 
FE'DERAL, Adj. (fæderis, Lat.) relating to, 
and having the nature of, a contract, «© It is a fede- 
ral rite betwixt God and us.” HammonD. ko] 
_FE'DERARY,S. (dus, faderis, Lat.) an ac- 
complice. Camillo is a federary with her.“ SHAKE. 
Peeuliar to the author quoted, | Re. 
FE'E, S. (fea, feo, Sax.) in law, lands and tene- 
ments held in perpetual right, on condition of an 
acknowledgment paid to the lord of the manor. A 
property. A reward, or money given to a phyſician 
or lawyer. A perquiſite due to a perſon in office. 
FE'E-FARM, S. in law, lands holden by a man 
and his heirs for ever, under a yearly rent or acknow- 
ledgement paid to another. / i 
 FE't.-S 
ſeized to us and our heirs for ever. | | 
FEE-TAIL, S. in law, is when lands are given 
to a man, and the heirs of his body; fo that if he 


producing 


- 
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| have children by a third venture, and not of the ſirſt, 


a 


they ſhall inherit. 8 

To FEE, V. A. to pay a counſellor or phyſician, 
To bribe. Feed ev'ry ſlight occaſion.” SHAK, Lo 
keep in hire. In his houſe I have a ſervant te d.“ 
DHAK. } * 18 
FEE BLE, Adj. ( Feible, Fr.) wanting ſtrength, 
or weak in body or mim. 
To FEE BLE, V. A. to. weaken, or deptive of 
4 ſttengtb. Shall that victorious hand be feebled here? 
n Ee To 
FEE! BLENESs, S. want of ſtrength. 

FEE; BLVY, Adv. in a weak manner, without 
ſtrengtb. 8 — | 
To FEE/D,.V. A. (preter. and part. paſſ. cd; 
ſodan, Goth.) to ſupply with food. Figuratively, to, 
ſupply. To graze, or conſume by feeding cattle. 


« Feed your mowing lands.“ To nouriſh, cheriſh, | 


or keep alive. To entertain, or keep pleaſantly em- 
p'oyed. The alteration of ſcenes feeds and re- 
lieves the eye.” Bac. Neuterly, to take food, gene- 
rally applied to irrational animals. To turnſcattle 
3 paſture, to graze, To live upon, to prey upon. 
FEE“ DER, S. one who ſupplies with food. One 
that eats, Figuratively, a nouriſh:r, ſupporter, or 
encouraper, ** A feeder of my riots.” SHAK. One 
wao is nice in his food, “ Such fine feeders are no 
zueſts for me.“ Drvp, 1 | 
To FEE'L, V. N. (preter. & part. paſſ. felt; 
felan, Sax.) to perceive by the touch. Figuratively, 
to grope atter z to ſearch for by the touch. To have 
a quick ſenſibility of good or evil which happens to 
others. Actively, to perceive by touching, Figu- 
.ratively, to have the ſenſe of pain or pleaſure, To 
be aflected by. 


| of bard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, rough 


PLE, S. in law, that whereof we are 


- FEEL, S. the ſenſe of feeling, the touch. Diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the feel.” SHARP, 1 
"EE'LER, S. one who can diſtinguiſh by the 
touch, In natural hiſtory, the horns or antennæ of 
inſets, whereby they grope out their way, and clean 
Br... Ci... OG” 35 5 
FEELING, Part. that which expreſſes great ſen- 
ſibility, or affects ſtrongly. A feeling line.“ 
SHAKE. | | | | 
FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we get the ideas 
1, hot, cold; &&. 
ve of all the 
Figu- 


* 


It is both the groſſeſt and moſt exten 
ſenſes; if not that which includes all the reſt. 
ratively, perception, ſenſibility, tendernefs, -. | 
FEE'LINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, as if 
ſenſible or feeling any thing one's ſelf, So as to affect 
others deep on „„ 


"FEET, F. the plutaf fs sti. 
FEE TLEss, Adj. without feet.. Feetleſs birds. - 
FEIGN, V. A. (pronounced ſain; feindre, Fr.) 
to invent; to aſſert a tHing which is not. Thou 
feigne/t them.“ Neh. vi. 8. To counterfeit, hatch, . 
or put cn the appearance of a thing. Feigns a 


1 * 


aud Por E. To relite fictitioufly; to fable: 


» 
* 


*« The poets did feign that Orphèus drew trees.“ 
SHAK, ** „ et 6 rr 
FE:IGNEDLY, Adv. in a fictitious, or fabulous 


manner, Counterfeitly, _ EO 
FE'IGNER, S. an inventor. The author. of a. 
fable or fiction. | | 


"\ PEI'NT, Fart. | 


geg of end, from Peg 


(3 . J 4:9 ths 2 1 F . j x 
or feint, Fr.) invented. Oppoled to true, of real, 


Any „eint appearance.“ Lock B. „ 
FEI NT, S. (feinte, Fr.) a meer ſhow ;, a falſe ap- 
pearance or attempt; a deception; an offer a ſome- 
thing not intended to be ; a diſguiſe, In fencing, a 
falſe offer made at one patt to draw a perſon off 
from his guard, when thedefign is to make a real paſs 
at another. In rhetoric, a figure wherein the ſpeaker 
touches on a ſubject, while he pretends to paſs it by. 
% P 
To FELTCITATE, V. A. (felicitatus, Lat.) to 
make happy. © To fill and felicitate his ſpirits.” 
WartTs. To congratulate ; to wifh a perſon Joy, 
or rejoice with a perſon on account of his having 
met with ſucceſs, preterment, or ſome remarkably 
good occurrence. „ 
FELICLTA'TION, S. (Er.) the act of wiſhing 
joy, or rejoicing with a perſon on account of ſome 
happy event. | | 
FELUCILTY, S. (felicite, Fr.) a ſtate wherein a 
perſon has no wants to ſatisfy, no wiſhes to gratify, 
no eviis to remove; but is eaſy without pain, and 
joyful without any daſh or mixture of ſorrow, _ 
FELINE, 2 dj. (felinus, Lat.).reſembling a cat. 
'« His tail, which in GREW. 1 
FELL”, Adj. (Felle, Sax.) void of mercy or hu- 


manity; cruel; barbarous; ſavage. 
F FELL, 


th. 


* 


eg 88 


— 


FELL', 8. 
and fell.“ SHAKE. 3 
o FELL, V. A. (fell, Il. and er Sax.) to 
knock down; to make a perſon tumble on the ground 
by the force of a blow. To hewor cut down, 
FELL', preter of FALL. =; 
FELL/ER, S. one who hews or cuts down. 
FELL'MONGER, S. (from el, and monger, 
Six.) one that deals in and ſells peltry or ſkins. 


FELL OE, S. (fe/ge, Dan.) the pieces of wood 
which make the circumference of a Wheel. Some- | 


times wrote fally or felly. _ 


FELL/OW, S. a companion; or one often. in 
one's company. One united in the ſame undertak- 
ing. An equal. One thing ſuited to another, or 
Her gloves are not fellows.” GAY. 


one of a pair, 
One tike to, or reſembling another, . Sometimes uſed 
in familiar diſcourſe for a man or perſon. A val- 
liant fellow.” *SHA&K; Sometimes uſed in contempt, 


to convey the idea of a low or deſpicable perſon. A 


member of a ſociety, A member of a college, who 
partakes in its government and revenues. 
compoſition, generally denotes community or equa- 
lity of nature, ſtation, or employment, 


To FELL'OW, V. A. to ſuit or match one 
thing with another. To pair or produce one thing 


refembling another in ſize, col»ur, &c. 


FELLi'OW-COMMONER, S. one who has 


the right of common with another, In Cambridge, 


a.commoner of the higher order, who fits at table 
col- 


and eats. his commons with the fellows of the 
lege. 


ſame creator, generally applied to animals of the 
ſame ſpecie. 


FELL'OW-FEELING,' S. ſympathy ; or the 


being as much affected with the ſufferings of another, 
as if they were our own. A combination in order 
to defraud or cheat. Your milkwoman and your 
nnrſery maid have a Fellow. feeling. Hiffory of J. 
Bull. | | - | 

FELL'OWSHIP, S. company; ſociety ; the ſtate 
of perſons who are frequently together and jointly 
take part in any deſign. Aſſociation; a confederacy 
or union of ſcveral perſons by fome contract, bond 
or obligation. They have never any ſettled fel- 
 kwſhip; never any ſolemn agreement.” HooKeR, A 
partnerſhip or joint intereſt.” Equality. Fondneſs 
for feaſting or entertainments of drinking, uſed 
with good. An eſtabliſhment at an univerſity, with 
a ſhare in the revenues of a college. In arithmetic, 
a rule by which the ſtock of any company is divided 


in proportion to the ſeveral ſums each partner brought 
in; it is divided into ſingle-and double. Single fel- 


lowſhip, or fellowſhip without time, js that which 
adjuſts the ſeveral proportions each partner is to have 
of the ſtock, without any regard to the time they 


have been in partnerſhip. Double fellowſhip, or, 
ſeilowſhip with time, is that which aſſigns every 


(fel, Sax.) the ſkin, the hide. Fleſh. 


a %hw, in 


FELL“ OW. CREATURE, S. one that has the 


4 


p articular partner his ſhare of the ſtock, alllowing 
, alſo the intereſt of his money for the time that the 
partn rſhip has ſubſiſted. | 
Fr'LLY, S. ſee FEIIox. 
_ FE'LO de ſe, (law Lat.) in law, 
_ and deliterately kills himſelf, 
. FEL'ON, S. one who is guilty of ſome crime, 
which will ſubject him to death, by the law. A 
whitlow, or tumour formed between the bo.1e and its 
inveſting membrane. ; 


FEL'ON, Adj. (elle, Six.) cruel ; barbarous; 


one who wil- 


ag 3 mn hate.” Pope, 

_ FELO'NIOUS, Adj. belonging to a felon ; ſub. 
jecting to death; by the law; figuratively, wicked; 
barbarous, 

FELO'NIOUSLY, Adv. after the manner of a 
felon ; or with an intent to rob or murder. | 
' FEL'ONY, S. (felonia,. Lat.) any crime which 
ſubjects a man to death by, the law, As murder, 
theft, rape, &c, - 

FE'LT, the preter of Fett, 

FE'LT), S. (Sax.) a kind of tuff, or cloth, either 
of wool alone, or of caſtcrs,: camels, conies hair, 
and lambs wool, neither ſpun, croſſed, nor woven, 
but wrought and fulled with lees and ſize, and af- 
terwards ſhaped into the form of a hat upon a block. 
A hide or ſkin of animals; from fel, Sax, See 


that the elt be looſe.” Mor. 


To FELT, V. A. to make cloth or ſtuff only by 
fulling, and working with lees and ſize, without 
weaving or croſſing. The ſame wool one man 
felts into a hat.“ HALE, | „ 

FELU'CCA, S. (feleu, Fr. feilen, Arab.) a-ſmall © - 
ſix-oared veſſel, much uſed in the Mediterranean, 
of the ſize of a ſloop or ſhallop, having conveniencies 
. for fixing the rudder either at the head or 

ern. : x 

FE'MALE, S. (ſemelle, Fr.) that ſex which bears 
or brings forth young, | 
FEMALE, Adj. belonging to that ſex, which 
conceives and bears offspring. Female rhymes, in 
poetry, are ſuch as end in e feminine, ſo called by 
the French, from whom the term is taken, becaule 
it is pronounced very weakly or obſcurcly ; ſuch are 
the following from Cowley ; 


«Th exceſs of heat is but a fable; 


„We know the torrid zone is now found 
habitable.” - 


FE'ME Covert, S. (Fr.) in law, a married wo- 
man. 6 | : 

FE'ME Sole, S. (Fr.) in law, a fingle, or unmar- 
ried woman. A feme ſole merchant, is a woman in 
London who carries on a trade without her huſband, 
and is therefore charged without him. Cut, 77 


London. | 

FE'MININE, Adj. (femininns, Lat.) of that ſex 

which bears young. Figuratively, ſoit, delicate, 

Like a woman, or wanting that natural hardineſs 
: | which 


\ 
F E 


— — — — K 


— . 


2 4; „ wdg We 


* 


mn : 


dich diſtingui 


mar, that gender which denotes a word to belong to 
a female, | | . 75 


FE MININ 


nine.“ Par. Loft. 


FEM'ORAL, Adj. (femoralis, Lat.) belonging 


to the thigh. | 
FE'N, S. (ſen, fenne, Sax.) a wet, moiſt, or 


ſhes the male ſex. Not a man of 
war, but altogether yeminine. RaLEIGEH. In gram- | 


E, S. a ſemale. Without femi- | 


boggy place on land overflowed with water, ſo as 


not to be ſolid enough to ſupport the weight of a 


perſon; or elſe having ſome eminencies of dry 


land interſperſed with rivulets, or pieces of water. 
The wet grounds called ſens, in Lincolnſhire and 
elſewhere in England, bring many advantages to the 


inhabitants of thoſe countries. Fowl and fiſh are 


very plentiful in them. The pike andeels are large 
h 


and eaſily caught, but they are uſually coarſe. e 
duck, mallard, and teal are in ſuch plenty, as is 
ſcarce to be conceived ; they are taken in decoys, by 
prodigious flocks at a time, | 5 

FE NCE, S. (a contraction of defence) any thing 
or means made uſe of to guard from danger. There 


| 


1 


is no fence againſt inundations,” L'ESTRANOB. An 


incloſure, hedge, or paling, ſerving to keep perſons 
From entering any ſpot of ground. The art of 
Fencing. ** A maſter of 
ſenſe is obſolete. | 
' To FE'NCE, V. A. to incloſe or ſecure a place 


by a hedge or paling. To defend or guard, uſed with 


again. Neuterly, to practice the art of fencing, or 


that which teaches the uſe of the ſword. To guard 


-againft ; to uſe ſuch methods as to hinder the pro- 

+greſs of any vice or evil; uſed with againſt. | 

| FEN'CELESS, Adj. open, or without any in- 

cloſure. F ; 5 ' ; . 
FEN'CER, S. a perſon who makes uſe of the 


word, according tothe rules of fencing. One who 


the art of uſing the ſword, ' 


teaches fencing or | 
K, Adj. capable of defence. ADp1s. 


' FEN'CIBL 


FEN'CING, S. the art of defence or of uſing 


the ſword. This is in ſo great repute in the Eaſt, 
that none but princes ate allowed to teach it; but in 


Montaigne s time, the nobility of France, looked 
upon a ſkill in this ſcience, in the ſame manner as 


the Romans did on a perfection in danci 
very great diſgrace. Fencing, likewiſe ſign 
Hedge or pales uſed to incloſe grounds. 

To FEN'D, V. A. to keep off. To 
bitter cold.” DRVYVD. Neuterly, to diſpute z or 
ſhift off a charge. Able to fend and prove with 
'them.” Locke. 


daſhing to pieces or driving againſt rocks. 


fore a fire to prevent the coals that fall, from rolling 
upon and injuring the floor. Among mariners, any 
thing laid or hung on the ſide of a ſhip to keep off 
violence. l | 


Amongſt the ſailors, the ſame as 
defend ; thus, to fend the boat is to keep it from 


NE» i. e. as a 
1 


ifies the 


nd the 


Fence.” SHAK,. The laſt | 


FENERA'TION, S. (feneratio, Lat) uſury; of 
9 græcum, Lat.) # bo- 


tany, called trigonella, by Linnæus. Farriers and 
grooms make drinks of it for horſes, but as the ſeeds 
are too hard to be pounded in a mortar, they ſhould 
be ground in a mill. 8 8 
FEN NEL, S. {finel, fenol, Sax.) in botany, the 
Foeniculum. The leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the com- 
mon fort are uſed in medicine the root being one 
of the five opening roots, the ſeed one of the great 
carminative ſeeds, and the leaves made uſe of in dil. 
tilling a ſimple water. | : 5 
FEN'NY, Ad]. ſoft by the ſettling of rain, or 


overflowing of waters, applied to ground ; marſhy ; 
mooriſh. | otebicing, or dwelling in a marſh, «© A 


Jenny ſnake.” SBAK. 8 : 
F ENSU“ CK ED, Adj. exhaled from a fen or 
marſn. Vou fenſuct'd fogs, drawn by the pow'r- 
„ß IE 5 
os, Adj. (feodal, Fr.) held from an- 
Other. : : 
 FE'ODARY, S. (from frodum, law Lat. See 
FeDary) one who holds his eſtate under the tenure 
of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperior lord, FOR 
To FE'OFF, V. A. (feeffo, law Lat.) to put in 
poſſeſſion. To give a right to a poſſeſſion. | 
FEOFFE,, S. (fe r.) one put in poſſeſſion. 
F EO FF Ek, . one who gives poſſeſſion; diſ- 
tinguiſhed in law from a donor; becauſe the froffer 
on in = ſimple, and a donor, in fee-tail, Li. 
% TR | | 
FE'OFFMENT, S. (feoffamentum, law Lat.) iti 
law, a gift or grant of any manors, meſſuages, lands 
or tenements to another in ſee, i. e. to him and his 
heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſ- 
ſion of the eſtate granted. . | 
FERUNE, Adj. (ferines, Lat.) wild; untamed. 
* Ferine, noxious, and untameable beaſts.” HATE. 
Not in uſe. „ | EI 
FE'RITY, S. (feritas, Lat.) barbarity ; ervelty, 
wildneſs. The moſt abje& and ſtupid ferity.” 
Woo Ww. 5 5 
To FERME' NT, V. A. (Fermenter, Fr.) to ex- 
alt, rarify, or comminute, by putting the particles 
into an inteſtine commotion. Neuterly, to have its 
parts put into inteſtine commotion ' 
FE'RMENT, S. (Fr. fermentum, Lat.) that 
which cauſes an inteſtine motion in the particles of a 
fluid. Figuratively, the inteſtine motion of the par- 
ticles applied to fluids. A commotion or tumult, 
applied to government. 
FERME'NTABLE, Adj. 


_" 


capable of having its 


i parts put into an inteſtine commotion. 
FEN'DER, S. a plate of iron or braſs laid be- 


FERME'NTAL, Adj. having the power of 
raiſing an inteſtine commotion, + 1 
FERMENTA'TION, S. (Fr. fermentatie, Lat.) 
inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenũble particles of 


J a thing, ariſing from no viſible; external, me- 


Aa 


FER 


2 


— exvle, and producing a conſiderable alterat jon! 


therein. 

| FERMENTA'TIVE, Adj. cauſibg, or having 

"= — to cauſe an inteſtine commotion of the 
rticles, 

FER'N, 8. (Fearn,. Sax.) in botany; a plant 

owing on ftumps of trees in woods, and on the 

"Fate of ditches, Decoctions of the root are uſed 
as diet-drink in chronical cafes; and country people 
_ eſteem it a * 0 remedy in the rickets, 

FER/NY, Adj. overgrown with fern. 

F ERO'CIOUS, Adj. ee I. ) wild, untamed, 
ſavage: reſembling # ſavage. 10 Fach Feracious fea- 
FEROCITY, 8. Cen, Fr.) kernel, 

FE r.) fierceneſs of 
diſpoſition or fovk. 


FER'REOUS, Adj. (ferreus, Lit.) of the nature 


of iron. No ferreouror magnetical nature,” Brow. 
Not in uſe, 
FERRERS, (LAwWaENeR Ear) was bing 


— for the murder of his ſteward, * 
1760. 

FEN RET, 8. (fured, Brit. furet; Fr. a ſmall 
- animal; of the rl rs 450 ſomewhat reſembling a rat, 


with red 


eyes, and a long ſnout, "uſed to wah rabs 
- bets, or rats. 


A kind of narrow ribband made of 


a meaner ſort of ſüͤk, with a mixture of cotton, or 


thread. 
To F FERRET, v. A. to drive but of a lurki ing 
place, alluding to the manner i in ee ej drive 


rabbits out of their holes The biſhop had 
Ferreted him out of all his holds.” HTT IN. Uſed 
with out before the hiding place. 
FER'RETER; S. one who hunts another, and 
diſcovery him in is hiding places or prlyaties. 
 FER'RIAGE, S. the ſum paid for paſſageat A ry. 


FERRU*"GINOUS, Adj. ine, Fr.) par- 
— of tlie partleles or 1 of iron ! Vled by 
philoſophical writers. 


FER RULE, S. (from farrm, Lat:). an iton or 
braſs cap, or ring, ut round or at the end of a thing 
to hinder it fm litring « or weating: | 

To FER'RY, 
or veſſel aeroſs the river z 'ufed with over. Neuterly, 
to croſs-a river ĩm a boat or veſſel, 


FERRY, S. à veſſel or boat in which perſons | 


eroſs the water, Figuratively, the place where boats 
- ply which croſs the water. The common paſſage 
for a veſſe of, ern a river, _ 
FER'RY-MAN,- S. one who keeps a ferry ; 
or rows a boat at a common pa alſage acroſs the water. 
FER TIL E, Adj. (Fr. firtini, Lat.) producing a 
0 quantity. Fruitful. | 
| 2 FRTTLITY, 8. [ fertilitas, 
0 ng plenty or abandance., Fruitfulneſs. 
0 WILIZE, V. R.  (fredijer, Fr.) to make 
2 ruitful. 


ek = 
29 


Lat. ) the! quality 


rue Adv. in great duantitles, or abun- 


_ 


A. (faran, dax.) to row a boat, 


— — 


19 To FE 


| FER'VENCY, 8. een, Lat.) — 
warmth of appliention, applied to the mind. Zeal' 
or warmth of devotion: . 

FE'RVENT, Adj. hot, oppoſed to cold. Ve- 
hement, or warm, applied to the temper. Ardent, 
warm, zealous, or flaming. with devotion. 

FER'VENTLY, Adv. in an eager, vehement, 
earneſt, ardent, or zealous manner. 

FER VID, Adj. (fervidus, Lat.) hot. Fi igura- 
tively, ardent, or zealous; vehement. 

FERVID'ITY, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. Figu- 
ratively, warmth of temper. 

FER VID NE 88, 8. the quality of being warm 
of . earneſt in application, or 2ealous in de- 
votion. 

FE! RU LA, S. (Lat. farm, Fr. Bros Lat. to peur 
or ſupport) in botany, Lr iant. Likewiſe an 
inſtrument made uſe of by ſchoolmaſters, to flap the 


hands of their ſcholars with by way of puniſhment. 


Io FE'RULE, V. A. to correct or ſtrike with a 


ferula. 
FER VODUR, 8. (ferveur, 1 Fr.) heat or. Warmth 
— to cold. Eagerneſs, or earneſtneſs of ap- 
cation z warmth, or heat of temper; ardour, or 
zeal in devotion, | 
FES C UE, S. (Fr.) a ſmall wire uſed by perſons 
who teach to, coud to point out the letters. 
FE'SSE, 8. [farcia, Lat.) in hbraldry, one of * 
nine honourable Fachs tepreſenting A bar 
belt, dividing' the 'eſclitcheon, horizontally c 
middle, and Teparatic the chief from the ine 
poſſeſſing the centre of it, and containing in breadth 
one third part thereof, Fe? point, is the exact cen- 


tre of the eſcutcheon. Feſſe- ways, or in fac, * | 


the 7 Art) thing after the manner, of a 
Party 75 rted' 7 75 the middle of 
"a thi a, 1 2 fide to fide, through the fe point, , 


1 F ESTER, tots Bay.) to rankle, to grow 
FESTIVAL, Adj. (fliiuu, Lat.) belonging to. 


feaſts, or public entertainment. Feſtival enters 
talnments.“ ATT. | 

FES'TIVAL, S. a time of public feaſting. A 
day of reli; 9977 1 ublic j joy. 


of 


by ES'T Ive, Adj feflivus, Lat.) 253 Joyous. | 
F ESTIVIT T Lats feaſt, or time 
of public vIEY,S neſs, A tem- 


Lion 3 joyfu 
per or behaviour ſuitable to a feaſt. 
FES'TOON, S. (ten, Fr.) in architecture, an 
ornament of carved work in the form of a wreath or 
garland of flowery, or leaves twiſted together, thickeſt 
"at the middle, and rated at the ends. 
% T'CH, V. A. (pret. fetched ; feccan, Sax.) 
to go, in order to bring ſomething to a perſon, To 
s derive, applied to a family deſcent. To firike at a 
diſtance, To bring to any ſtate, by ſome powerful 
means. To perform with ſuddenneſs and violence. 
To take, or, make an excurſion. - © To Feteh a turn 


about ny 


garden.“ SHAK. 8 reach, arrive at, to 


come 
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come up to, or equal in motion. 


« Silver in the coi 


ver in bullion.” L 


To equal. in value. 5 


n, will never fetch ſo much as fil-! 


o 


ock B. 


FE T CH, S. a ſtratagem in which a deſign is at- 
or in which one thing ſeems to be 
intended, and another is done. A trick or artifice. 
FETC'HER, S. one that makes ule of artifice. 
One who goes for, and brings a thing from a diſtant 


tained indirectly; 


lace, 


FE/TID, Adj. 


(fetidus, Lat.) ſtinking; having a 


ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. : 
 FET'IDNESS, S. the quality of having a ſtrong 


and offenſive ſmell 


FET'LOCK, S. in farriery, a tuft of hair grow- 
ing behind the poſtern joint; horſes of a low ſize 


have it not. 


FT TER, S. 


( fettere, Sax.) chains for the feet, 


put on priſoners to prevent their eſcape, Figura- 
tively, any reſtraint. | 

To FET'TER, V. A. to put chains or ſhackles 

on the legs. Figuratively, to enchain; to bind; to 
deprive of freedom or liberty. : 

o FET'TLE, V. A. (a cant word) to buſtle, or 

make an appearance of being buly. To do tri- 

fling buſineſs. ** To fettle about the room.“ Swirr. 


_ FE'TUS, S. 
_ but in the womb. 


etus, Lat.) any animal full grown, | 


FE'UD, S. (feahd, Sax.) quarrel ; oppoſition 


war. | 1 
FE UDS, S. (plural; frodum, Lat.) in law, lands 


that are hereditary, Lands were originally held at 
will, and then called munera, or grants; afterwards 
they were held for life, and then termed beneficia, 


denefices; after which they were made hereditary in | 


families, and then 


called feuds, 3 SALk. xvi. 5. 


FE UDAL, Adj. ( feudalis, low Lat.) pertaining to 


bees or tenures,, by which lands are bed of z ſupe- 
. sior lord. * PHF ot & Ta ; : | 


[4 


© "FEU/DATORY, S. | ( feadatdire, Fr.) * who 


[1 


holds by, ſome conditional tenure from a ſuperior. 


FE'VER, S. (ver, fever, Dan. fievre, Fr. febris, 


Lat.) in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather a claſs of diſ- 
eaſes, in which the body is violently heated, and the. 
pulſe quickened ; or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns; the laſt is an intermittent fever. | 


To FEVER, V. A. to put into or effect with a 


fever. © The w 
SHAK, + 


hite hand of a lady fever thee !” 


FE'VERET, S. alight fever, | 
_ FE'VERFEW, S. ( feberfuge,) a plant. 
FE'VERISH, Ad}. troubled with, or tending to, 
a fever.. Figuratively, inconſtant, alluding to the 


alternate ſenſation 
fevers, © We toſs 
DR VD. Occafion 
DxyD. | 
FE'VEROUS, 


of heat and cold in intermittent 


and turn about our feveriſh will.. 


ing heat. The feveriſh North.“ 
Adj. ( fievrenx, Fr.) troubled with, 


or having the nature'of a fever, Having a tendency. 


to produce fevers, 
year.” Bacon, 


i feverous diſpo tion of F 


F 


o 
i 
F 
+ 


+ 
* 
| 
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FE'VERSHAM,, S, a large market-town in the 

county of Kent, conſiſting of one long ſtreet; it is- 
a member of the cinque- port of Dover; is governed 
by a mayor, and ſtands in a fruitful part of the coun- 


try, on a creek from the Thames, called the Swale, 


] navigable by boys, lighters,, Ke. and oppoſite to 


the Iſle of Shippey. This town is one of thoſe 
that ſupply London markets with apples, cherries, 
and the largeſt ſtewing oyſters, . The Dutch take off 
vaſt quantities of the latter. In this place king Ste- 
phen lies buried, with his queen Maud, and ſon, 
Euftacez and here the unfortunate king James II. 
was taken priſoner, as he was attempting to make his 
eſcape in a fiſhing-ſmack to France, and rudely 
treated by the mob and fiſhermen of  Feverſham, even 
to the endangering of his life. It lies eight miles from 
Canterbury, and 48 miles from London. Its weekly 
markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday, and two 
annual fairs in Feb. and Auguſt, ten days each. 
FEU'ILLAGE, 8. (Fra bunch, row, or circle 
of leaves. Feuillage or laurel round; the. oval?” 
TJERVAS, - -- | $56 
 FEU/ILLEMORT, S. (from fenille, Fr. à leaf, 
and mort, Fr. dead) the colour of à faded leaf. Cor- 
ruptly pronounced, and ſometimes written philemot. 
FEW“, Adj. ( feo, feoiva, Sax.) not many, ap- 
plied moſt properly .to number; but, by Londoners 
ſometimes applied to quantity ; as A few broth, 


11. e. 2 eich , 1. l. Ke kr Sometimes elliptically. 


uſed with in 1 as,. , The firm reſolve I here in fu 
diſcloſe.” Pope, The, term words is underſtoocd. 
FEW.EL. S. ( few, Fr.) materials. for making and: 
keeping up#Bre, i ads woted yew hier 
To FEW'EL, v. A. to keep up a fine by ſupply-- 
ing it with fuel, . Frwcls rhe.inſernal fame.” Co- 
LEY ebe bige mol aff in LA ISHS: 
' > FEW'NESS, S..ſmallaeſy, applied to number. 
"To FEY; V. A. (arghti, Belg.) . in .agricultuze, . 
to cleanſe of mud. Feying and caſting that mud 
upon heaps.“ Tus: _ „ 
FIB“, S. (a corruption of fable, Lat.) an untruths 
To FIB, V. N. to tell lies or falſehboodes. 
 FIB'BER, S. one who ſpeaks falſeboods. 
' FVBRE, S. (Fr. fibra, , Lat.) a ſmall thread -- or 
ſtring. In phyſics, a-long:fine part or thread;whereof 
natural bodies conſiſt, and which prevents their being 
friable or brittle. In anatomy, a long ſlender thread, 
which being variouſly interwoven or bound up, forms 
| the various ſolid parts of the body. |... 
FI'BRIL, S. Git, Lat.) a ſmall fibre, which 
being joined to others compoſes one of the larger. 
| FIBROUS, Adj. (fbrexx, Fr.) conſiſting of ſmall 
MERE. ᷣ p ĩ ß . ig gd crit. 
FI'BULA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the outer and 
ſlenderer of the two bones of the leg. 
FIC KLE, Adj., (ficol, Sax.) not of the fame ſen- 
timents or opinion long; inconſtant. Not fixed ; 
liable to change. Fickle their ſtate,” Par. Los r. 


* 


FIC'KLENESS, S. a diſpoſition cf mind liable 
| 8 4 2 to | 


* 


mn. 


Vx F : 
o 
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* 


FFB 


: to frequent change. Atate of inconſtaney, applied HELD. 8. (pronounced feeld, feld, Sax.) ground 


to the mind, ; | EEE 
FIC'KLY, Adv, in a- manner liable to change, 
not ſettled or fixed. A power that's fickly held.” 
SOUTHERNE. „ | 
FICTION, S. (Fr. fs, Lat.) the act of form- 
ing a fable. or ſtory by the help of the imagination. 
The thing feigned. A falſehood, or thing which has 


oY 


no exiſtence in nature. 
 FICTIOUS, Adj. (fias, Lat.) imaginary. s Fe- 
tious circles.“ PRIOR, A word coined by the au- 


thor quoted ; but frequently made uſe of by Lon- 


donners. „ 
FICTITIOUs, Adj. (fitius, Lat. J. counter- 
feit, oppoſed to genuine. Made in order to reſem- 


ble or paſs for ſomething elſe, Imaginary, oppoſed |. 


to real. 
FICTT TIOUSLY,. Adv. in a falſe, imaginary 
or chimerical manner. ' 
FID', S. (fitta, Ital.) a pointed iron with which 
ſeamen untwiſt their cords. F 
FIDDLE, S. (fel, Leut.) in- muſic a ſtringed 
inſtrument. See V toLIN; | | 
To FID'DLE, V. A. (fidlen; Teut.) to play on 
a violin or fiddle. Figuratively, to trifle, .to ſpend a 
great deal:of time in-ſeeming .induſtry without doing 
any thing,. „ Sea Spe 
FID'DLE-FADDLE, 8. trifling or trifles. 
** Abundance of fiddle- faddle of that nature.“ Spect. 


o. 299. IT | 
FID'DLE-FADDLE, Adj. trifling ; making a 
buſtle or giving. trouble about nothing. A-trouble- 
ſome, fiddle-faddle old woman.“ Hiſt. of Fohn Bull. 


FID'DLER,'S. (fithelere, Sax.) one who plays on 


the violin. INE 
FIDD'LESTICK, S. the bow furniſhed with hair, 
2 the muſician. draws over the ſtring of the 
e. 


FIDEL ITV, S. ( ſaliit, Fr. fidelitas, Lat.) ho- 


neſty in dealing; veracity or truth in teſtimony; 


ficmneſs in adherence, or in loyalty. 

To FID'GR or FID'GET, V. N. to move 
nimbly. but uncouthly, or awkardly. You wriggle, 
fidge and make a rant.“ SWI r. 

FIDU'CIAL, Adj. (faucia, Lat.) confident, 
without any degree of doubt. That which may be 
depended on, or affords certainty 3 hence the fiducial 
edge of a quadrant of altitude, 1s that which has the 
degrees engraven on it, and on that account makes 
any problem worked by it both ſure and eaſy. 

FIDU/CLARY, S. ( fiduciarius, Lat.) one that has 
any thing in truſt. In divinity, one who places fo 
much confidence in faith, as to look on good works 
as no ways contributing to his ſalvation. ** The ſe- 
cond obſtructive is that of the fiduciaries.“ HAM. 
 FIDU'CIARY, Adj. without any degree of doubt. 
« Fiduciary aſſent. WAKE. | PS. 
FEE, S. (Fr.) in law, a fee, manor or poſſeſſion 
held by ſome tenure of a ſuperior. 


7 


. Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 


_univerſity of 


1 


not inhabited, built on, or incloſed. A ſpace of 
- ground which is cultivated, The open country, 
oppoſed to quarters. Figuratively, the ground 
where a battle is fought. A battle or campaign. A 


wide extent or expanſe, 4 Where fields of light 


and liquid ether flow.” Drvvp. 


7 Compaſs; or a 
ſubject which will afford an opportunity for a perſon. 


to diſplay his abilities. A large field to expatiate ' 


in.“ Spect. In painting or heraldry, the ground or 


ſurface on which figures or bearings are drawn. 
FIE'LDED, Part. encamped, engaged 


FIE'LD-FARE, S. a bird of paſſage, ſuppoſed to 
come from the Northern countries. - : 


writer, was born at Sharpham Park, near Glaſton- 


father, Edmund Fielding, ſerved under the duke of 


Marlborough, and arrived to the rank of lieutenant- 
N and his mother was the ys wand of Judge 


ould. . Our author received the firſt rudiments of 


* 


his education at home, under the care of the reverend 


in war. 
In the field of battle, our fielded friends.” SHAK. - 


FIELDING, (HENa Y) an admirable comic 


bury in Somerſetſhire, the 22d of April, 1707. His 


Me, Oliver, and from his care he was removed to 


Eton ſchool, where he became rv with lord 


bury Williams, &c. and having attained a conſider- 


Sir Charles Han- 


able knowledge in the claſſics, he was ſent to the 


eyden, where he ſtudied the civil las 


about two years, and then his remittances failing, - 
he returned to London, when, though under age, he 


found himſelf his own maſter. 


rom this ſource ' 
flowed all the inconveniencies that attended him 


through the remainder of his life. The vivacity of 
his humour, and his high reliſh of ſocial enjoyment : 


brought him into requeſt with the men of - taſte and 
literature, and with the volumptuous of all ranks, 
and this introduced an extravagance which his finan- 
ces could not ſupport. 
him two hundred a- year; but as he married again 


—— 


His father indeed allowed 


ſoon after the death of our author's mother, and had 


increaſing family, it was but ill paid. But 
might 


a mw 
in whatever difliculties Mr. Henry, Fieldin 
be involved, his imagination was fond of ſeizing 


every gay proſpe&, and in his worſt adverſities filled 


him with ſanguine hopes of a better fortune, To 


obtain this he flattered himſelf with finding reſources + 
in his wit and invention, and accordingly, in 1727, 


when about twenty years of age, commenced a writer 


produced about eighteen theatrical - performances, 
Among theſe, the comedy of the Miſer, which he has 


moſtly tranſlated: from Moliete, has maintained its 
ground upon the ſtage ever ſince its fiſt performance, 
and has the merit of a fine copy from a great painter. 
At length his genius broke forth with an effulgence - 
ſuperior to all the rays of light it had before emitted 


in his Joſeph Andrews, | Soon after, his Wedding- 


Day was exhibited vn the ſtage with indifferent ys 
Cells. 


i 


for the ſtage, and before he was quite thirty, he had 
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his admired piece, called Tom Jones, (a cheap and 


beautiful edition of which is ſold by the publiſher of 
this dictionary) which was followed in about four 
years by his Amelia, in which there are evident 
marks of his genius beginning to decline. He next 


wrote a .periodical paper, intitled, The Covent- 


Garden Journal; at length, by the advice of his 
phyſicians, he ſet out for Liſbon, and died in that 
city in the year 1754, and 48th of his age. 

: FIE'LD-MARSHAL, 8. 

army in the field. : 
FIE'LD-OFFICER, S. an officer whoſe com- 


mand, in the field, extends to a whole regiment; as 


the colonel, lieutenant-colonel and major, 


_ FIE'LD-PIECE, S. in gunnery, ſmall cannon 


+ . uſed only in battles, not in ſieges. 


F'END, S. (fynd, Sax. fiend, Belg.) the devil. 

TY infernal being. | 

IE'RCE, Adj 

fly tamed, Violent; outragious. 

<« Fierce winds.” Jane iii, 2, Terrible, or cauſing 
terror. Fierce look.” : 

FIE'RCELY, Adv. in a furious, violent, or out- 


FIE RCEN PSS, $. wildneſs. Eagerneſs after 


laughter. 
Violence with reſpect to paſſion. 
applied to motion. 

FI'ERI-FA*CIAS,S. (Lat. you may cauſe it to be 
done) in law, a writ that lies where a perſon has re- 
covered judgment for debt or damages, in the king's 
court, againſt any one; by which the ſheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the defen- 

dant's goods and chattels, „ | 

FI'ERINESS, S. hot qualities. Heat of tem- 


er. 
* FI'ERY, Adj. conſiſting of hot particles, or ſuch 
as burn. Burning with paſſion. Heated by fire. 
<6 The ſword which is made fiery,” Hook. : 

FI'FE, S. (fifre, Ital.) a ſhrill pipe, blown like 
a German flute, uſed to accompany the drum in an 
a my. 


Quickneſs to attack. Outragiouſneſs. 
Irreſiſtible force, 


the commander of an e 
* fa ing it. 


Fer, Fr. erox, Lat.) wild, fu- 


j | FYG, s. Un Fr. figs, 8 


— 


* 


_ 


—_ 


— 


motions of the fin 
| SHax, To put ſomething uſeleſs into a perſon's 
head. © Figs her in the crown with another ſtory,” 


conquer an enemy; uſed both 
combat. 


fon, or external form. 
tin 
thing repreſented by drawing or painting. In logic, 


pan.) the name of a 
ſweet fruit. The tree hath male and female 
flowers. Linnæus ranges it in the third ſect. of his 
twenty-third claſss. ** | 
To FIG. V. A. to inſult with eontemptuous 


rs * Do this, and fig me.“ 


To FI'GHT, V. A. (preter and part. paſſ. fought, 


Hbtan, Sax.) to contend with another, either with 


arms, . fticks, or the iſt, To endeavour by blows, 
or other forcible means to get the better of, or to 
of war and ſingle 
To-contend; +. - TC ? LP e 
FI'GHT, S. (/yght, Sax.) a violent attack or 


| ſtruggle for conqu<ſt between enemies, applied both 
to armies and fingle perſons, © : 5 


FI'GHTER, S. a perſon engaged in war, or 
ſingle combat. A perſon fond of fighting- 
FIGHTING, Particip. qualified, of fit for bat- 


ile. An hoſt of fighting men,” Chron, Where a 


battle is fought, ** In fighting fields.” Porrx. 
FIG'MENT, S. ( figmentum, Lat.) a fabulous 


ſtory. A meer fiction. | 


I'GURABLE, Adj. (from figuro, Lat.) capa- 
ble of being moulded in a certain form and retain- 
FIGURABI'LITY, 8. the quality of being ca- 


pable of a certain and permanent form, 


* FI/GURAL, Adi. reprefented by delineation. 


% The figural' reſemblances of ſeveral regions.“ 


Brown. Figural numbers; are ſuch as may or do 


repreſent ſome geometrical figure, in relation to 


| which they are always conſidered. _ 


FI/GURATE, Adj. {figaratus, Lat.) of a cer- 
tain and determinate form. Reſembling any thing 
of a determinate form, ** Figurate ſtones,” Figu- 
rate counterpoint, in muſic, is that wherein there is 
a mixture of difcords with the concords: Figurate 
deſcant, in muſic, is that wherein diſcords are con- 
cerned, as well, though not fo much, as concords. 

FIGUR'ATION, S. a determination to a cet- 
tain. form. The act of giving a certain form. 

FI'GURATIVE, Adj. (gurative, Fr.) in divi- 
nity, ſerving as a type, to repreſent fomething elſe. 
In rhetoric, changed from the literal meaning to one 
more remote and elegant; Full of rhetorical figures 
or embelliſhments, applied to ſtile. a ; 
_ FYGURATIVELY, Adv. by 2 figure; in 2 


fenſe different from the literal meaning. 


FI/GURE, S. (Fr. of figwra, Lat.) the form of 
any thing as terminated —_ outline. Shape, pet- 
| aking a figure, is ſome dil- 
iſhed or eminent appearance. A ſtatue, Any 


the figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of 


the middle term with the parts of the queſtion. A 
character denoting 'a number, 


In aſtrology; the 


diagram 


II Rats 


FIL. 


2 - i EN * >: 
— 


»„— 


— cha aſpeds of the aſtronomical houſes. | 
In — ſome! hieroglypbical af typical repreſen- 
tation. In rhetoric, any mode of ſpeaking, by which 
words are uſed i in a ſenſe diffcrent from their primary 
Sand literal In grammar, a deviation from 
the rules of analogy, or ſyritax. In dancing, the 
making the figure of eight in going round a couple; 
or 8 different e and n to be abſerveds in 
anc e. 
o FI'GURE, V. A. (ere, Fr.) to form or 
mould into any particular ſhape. To form à re- 
ſemblance in painting, drawing, or ſtatuary. To 
; weave: in; flowers. or ather reſemblances of natural 
objects. Tor epreſent by types, or hi glyphies. 
To form idea af a thing. in the mind. ; To'fore- 
thew by ſome ſign or token. The heaven figures: 
ſome event. SHAK. 1 uſe in remote and ben. 
rative ſenſe 
| Pal OU Adj P flu Lat.) conſiſting! or 


* 


compoſed of threads . t is ee nn | 


the, laceous matter; Bacon. a 12 2 ; 
_ FILAMENT; 8. (Fr. e: Lat.) a you 
—— thread, whereof natural bodies: are compoſed. f 
The ſame as Fibre, 
FIL'BERT\'S.a fine Wa with a thin ſhell, | 
and a remarkable long bearded huſſ ri 
To FIE/CH; V. A. (hay, Tear.) to take away: 
the property of another ; privately; ener- 9 
plied to ſtealing or taking away trifles. 
FIL CHER, S. one who privately defrauds no- 
ther of ſomechin of ſmall value. 
Fl'LE, 8. (Fr. filam, Lat.) a thread, or artes. 
e Let rat De py the file of my relation.“ 2 
A line on which: are ſtrung to keep them. 


voll. or eatalogus, A line of ſoldiers ranged behind |. 
| Peg 


one ene 


FILE; 6. (l, gar.) an inflrumentiof. Jeowuſed! . 6 
licle. 


9 . or ſmooth iron or El 
* by rubbin 
Te FEE, v. A. (Aan, Lat.) to ftrio; upon 2 


thread, or har upon wire. In law, to le bill, Ip 
is to offer it „ notice. To cut and wear 


away any roughn 
To Lell, beide, or . 
my 


Ban uo's iſſue have I a Sunk. This 
laſt ſenſe is mill. 2 ae North, but obſolete 
in the South parts of Great-Britain. Neuterly, to 
mareh like ſoldiers in a line one after another. 
FILEMO T. S. a brown colour. “ The. co- 
lours ou are to wiſh. for are-blue or \filemot,”” SWIF. | 
„Fl. LER, S. one who uſes a file in fmoothing. or; 
Sap metals. Foe law, one who offers a bill 10 
the notice of a 8 
FILIAL, Adj. (Fr. of file, Lat, a fon) with 
the affection of a ſon: 
«  FELIA"TION, 8. the relation of a ſon to a 
ather.' 
FI'LINGS,''S, the ral rom r the cub-) 
Ling of nM 93 2 t. un 
: 29 " | | 


with . from feolan, Sax. o 


* 


li 


filan, Sax. F or 


— r 


d FILE. U. A (lun. Ae. Bax.) to pour 


| or put in, till a thing ot veſſel can contain no more. 


To ſtore abundantly or e « Fill the 
waters in the ſeas: Gen. vi. 13. To' ſatisfy, or 

content the appetite, wiſh or de res. To fill out, io 
poor liquor out of one veſſel till it fills another; to 


ſwell or extend by means of, ſomething contained. 


To fill up, to employ, To occupy. any ſpace; to 
employ a vacant time. Neuterly, to give to Fe 
1. row full. To glut, or ſaciate. 


FI LL, S. as much as a thing can comain. As 


much as may ſatisfy, or content. 

FIL'LER, 8. any thing that fills. up room without 
uſe, Tis a meer filler.” Dzvp, One who is 
employed to fill veſſels or cartiages. 
i»FIL'LET, S. files,; Fr. lum, Lat.) a band to 
tie round the head or aby other part The fleſhy 
= ofthe thigh, e to 2 ef veal, cut 
rom that part of a gokery, any meat 
rolled together and tied 2 Ja-architecture, a 
little member which appears e and mould- 


- ings, called libeywiſe.a /i/fels. 


To FIL'LET, V. A. to bind L e fliet or 
bandage. In architeQure, to adorn with an aſtragal 
or lid. « He made hooks; for the pillars, over- 
laid their chapiters and ited home?! Exodus 
xxx viii. 484. ä 

To F 1. Lip, V. A. to farike, with che. nail by a | 
| ſudden. jerk ot motion af the n. * 1 do, 


E SHAK, - 


LLIP, S. a jerk of the finger let go from the 


thumb; a blow given with the nail by. a jerk of the 


finger, from being bent ſo as to moet wich the thumb, 
to a ſtraight poſition. 


FIL/LY,. s. Chiles Fr. Fila, let) a young 
11/558. bes) a thin fin, membrane, or pel- 


To: FIL N, v. A. to cover wich a-ſkin or pel- 


licle. t It will but ſkin: and film the ulcerous 


lace,” SHAK, ; 

end Adj. conſiſting of membranes, ſkinsz 
Cles. 14 

To FILTER, v. A. (Aue, own Lat.) to clarify, 

or purify liquors by means of threads. To ſtrain 

through paper, flannel, &c; - 

FIL'TER, S. (fltrum, Lat.) a twiſt of thread, | 
one end of which is dipped in ſome fluid to he 
cleared, and the other hanging down on the outſide 
of the veſſel, the liquor by that means dripping fiom 
it, Figuratively, a ſtrainer or any thing uſed to 
clear liquor, 4 percolation. ä 

FILTH, S. (Sax. of ful, Sax.) dirt, or any thing 
which: fouls or makes a thing ou __ thing 
which pollutes the ſou. 

FIL THIL Y, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der a thing naſty, or to pollute the mind and excite 
offence and loat ing in another. 

F 'LTHIN ESS, 8. > any thing foils 


7 


"FIN 


r — 


5 


or daub'd. Corruption; pollatios; 32 e mind ¶ fine 2 
; . to demoliſn all our priſons 


ariſing from being converſant in things which are 
— 2 te to decorum, decency, or elegance, | 
_ FIL'THY, Adj. made foul, naſty, or dirty. 
Groſs or polluted, applied to the mind. 
To FIL'TRATE, V. A. (ſee FILTER) to paſs 
or ſtrain liquor through a cloth, linen-bag, brown | 
paper, &c. to clear it from dregs or foulne 4 | | 
FILTRA'TION, S. the act of making liquor 
fine and clear by training: The common method 
uſed by theapothecaries is to ſtrain the liquor through 
paper, which, by the ſmallneſs of its pores, admits 
oy the finer parts through, and keeps the groller 
ind, ; 
FIN“, S. (fin, Sax.) a part of a fiſh made ſeme- 
what like a feather, ſerving to keep the fiſh upright, | 
without vacillation or waverin 
FI'NABLE, Adj. that wh 


+ FI'NAL, Fr. finals, Lat.) laſt, or that: | 
which has nothing beyond it; at the end. Conclu- 
ive; deciſive z ete. The final conqueſt of 


| beg, - 8 Rinal cauſe, is the end for 
5 5 any thing is done. 


3 Adv. laftly; to conclude; perfe- | 


or without recovery. 


; deeiſivel g 
GE, s » S. (Fr. ſeldom uſed in the ſingular). 


NN 
the amount of the taxes of a 
of the profits or income of a' — 24 5 
FI NANGER, or FINA IER, 8 er) one 
who collects or farms the taxes of publi ic leve- 
nues. 

' FINCH, S. (nc, Sax.) 2 ſmall finging-bird of 
Which we have three ſpecies, viz. the old-finch, 

chaf-finch and bull-finch. Af 
To FI/ND, V. A. (preter. I hive fd, part. 
> ms findan, Sax.) todiſcover any thing Joft,. 
aid, or oüt of ſight before, by meansof ſeatching.. 


pet. 


To diſcover or attain the 8 of a thing by b 


Rudy, from fintham, Goth. To obferve, remark,” 
or meet with. To find gui ſy, to affirm the truth of 
an accuſ-tion. To find a ll to approve of. 
to e Sc. to be, with teſpe& dead.” 
out, to ſolve a difficulty ; z to diſcover ſomething hid 
den; to invent ; to ſearch for or ſelect from Feveral'| 
others of the fame ſpecies. ' 

FI'NDER, S. one who diſcovers. ſomething loſt, 
miflaid or not in ſi ght. 


FI'NE, Adj. ( Fs, Fr. fino, Ital.) made of very; | 


lender threads, applied to linens or cloth, and 2 
poſed to coarſe. Refined, or pure from droſs, a 

| plied to liquors, Refined, too ſubtle, or too hi * 
applied to ſentiments. Artful, or dex terous. Ele- 
pant, applied to ſtyle, or expreſſion i in compoſition. 
Handſome and majeſtic, applied to perſonal charms. 
Accompliſhed ; perfect, or complete, applied to any 
improvement, or acquiſition of the mind. 
ſp'endid,. applied to dreſs. Irenically uſed as an ex- 
reſſion of ſymething rather ſpurious than real; or 


Þ} #ntails, ſo that lands may with the greater certainty 


— — 


. 1 


eben. or that 


ee * | 


, 
bo 
* 


for liberty l“ 8 ® Ty wark 


108 62] 
FINE, S. (fi, Brit.) ia law, an — 
before juſtices, and entered upon — for the 


ſettling or aſſuring of lands or tenements, in order 


to cut off all controverſies, to ſecure the title a her- 
ſon has in his eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off 
* 
be conveyed either in fee-tail for life, or years. A 
ſum vf money paid and advanced for the income 3 i 
lands. A certain ſum paid to excuſe a perſon from 
the diſe of an office. A ſum of maney, or 
forſeit paid as an 5 or by way” of «am 


for an offence committed. A ey 
© IN FI'NE, Ade. (as fin, Fr.) conclude; ſn 


Teilen. v. A A, (from 1 Adj. )'to refine, or 
purify from droſs, applied to metals. To niake Jeſs - 
eoarle. It fine ies the grafs.*” MorTIM,' To clear 
— ae os or foulneſe, applied to liquors. Jo 
make a perſon pay money 1 4 puniſhmænt. Neu- 
_ to puy a ſani of e to be excuſts wir 
| N= 

To 'FI'NEDRAW, v. A. to: few A 8 25 
one piece of cloth to another” in fuch ir we hes 


the ſeam ſhall not be viſibleQ. 
FFNEDRAWER, S. ode wha! profeiies bew 
the rents, or join one piece uf — 2. eloth · do 


- hall not be viſib le. © of 

FI'NELY, Adv. with e of thooght am 
expreſſion, applied to the ſtile of an author... With. 
aithin edge or point. Splendidly z. richly; applied 
to dreſs,” In very ſmall particles,:applicd to powder. 
e im ſuoh a manger 12 ere 7080 


t; uſed 88. 8 


pure . "applies to: inctals: — 92 
FFNERN, S. of dreſs. 


FINE'SsSE, 8. (Fr.) a fly, artful an 
8 obſerves that this word is unne 
a creeping Wee, e indeed it. is now 
naturalized. | 
FINER, S. one that clears or purifies metals 
from their drofs.. It? 
 FFNER, Adj. the comparative degree of Int, | 


„made by adding ror er to the poſitive, after the rl 


ner of the Saxons. 
FIN'FOOTED, Adj. having a ſkin or meme 


| brane: growing or extended: herwoen the toes; . 


plied to the feet of water fowl. 
FINGER, S. (fingers Sax.) one of the five n | 
bers at 'the extreme part of the hand, by which we 


catch and hold thing. A meaſure of twoidarley- | 


rather deſerving 1 than 2pprobation. GA 


corns in length. Figuratively, the hand. 


another in fuck a manner, 'as the erg joining. So 


cet 


27% 8 £1 


2 e 
2 


7] 


| "To TGF OR. Hook, n jo _ FR 
with, F e take by w 
to touch or . inſtr 
FIN IC AL, Adj. nicęg fo oc ah af 
* eleganes of 1 25 5 pg wo mw 


EIN Sass. . es 85 — 2 bare ia of 


nicenels and elegance, applied dreſt and be- 


haviour, 

To FLNISH, V. A. en to ceaſe from 
worki To accompliſh, pe or complete an 
undertakings e bring to 2 utmoſt ex- 
cellence, or pou To _ 15555 2140 to de- 
One who pure an end 


tommer 3 an; ancomplither. 
to — u 
taking. Q. gives. —_ ity) acer — f 
and — to oy Among watch · makers, one who 
puts al met the wark. ov, the eee 


SFONITE, AJ: er fag). tn wich | 
2 witl A e 8. alities or per- 


fections. That Which may, ene a es greater, 
more nu | That which may 


receive 15 e or inc or ee to, any of its qualities. 
5 FI'NITELY, . Adv... withia certain oy or 


OY 1 


% Ig 


> 


742 


— ing. ing fr 


mig, or. ended 

INT TUD E, 8. a cenk afineme nl within ers 
limits and degrees... : | 
 FIN'NED,. Adj. havin | Having, broad 
edges Ng — al. 0 Ades * 
"Fix: of 0 

, . reſembling, fu, or "formed.ip | 

imitation of fins. 4 Our finlike Loy „ Barg. »nhet- 


FIN'NY, Adj. furniſhed with or havip fins. 

F INTO/ED, AJ. having a 5 or ſkin 

growing PREFER the toes. 

FIR, S. (Orrs Brit. Hr, pg in ain 
401. The e tee which producotdeal 

FRE, + Sax. fewr, {63-04 __ 
the ancient philoſc phers, one of the'elements.created | 
with a power of of .beatis „ burning, and « [OYINg, | 
Among moderns,. — e dect of a. rapid internal mo- 
tion of the particles of a body, by which their cor 
heſion is — 4 * v or in other words, 25% 
beats, warms; liqueſies or burns. Fi — . y 
_ conflagration, ot burning, mhergby 155 
ſtroyed. Flame, . luſtre, or brighineſs. , Stars, 


hide your fires.” Sunk. Heat o temper or 


Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of dale 
tibility of anger. The paſian of . | 
Cine, an eruption, attended with 4 ſation of Tens, 
or with an inflammation ; . hence Se . Anthony! 8. fire. 
See Ery/ipelas. . To ſet on: re, ia to kindle, In war, 
rge of fire-arms. a 


the 70 f £ * 


51 V. A. to burn, or deſtroy by: 


ic, 


Fo Tire away, „ uſed with ſome adyerb of place or 
motion. Fire us hence. SHAK, Neuterly, to 
burn, to _ fre. Figuratively, to be inflamed 
with. 8 In war, to. diſcharge a gun or any 


"Fl IRE ARMS, 8. thoſe which are charged with 

powder.and, ball. 

Pr IRE-BALL, . 4 a-ball filled Vith combuſlibles, 
burſting where: it is thrown,. and uſed in war, A 
granado. , © Like ſo 8 fire-balls.” Sour mn. 

FIRE BRAND, 8 . a piece of wood kindled, or 
burning. Fi uratively, a public incendiary, or one 
who cauſes factions, or commotions in a ſtate, 

, EERE-LOCGK; S. that part of, a; gun which- 
holds the bine, and by t eans of a trigger ſets fire 

1 g. 79 5705 tively,'a gun. 

AN, S. one who is employed by the in- 
furance companies, in-extinguiſhing burning houſes, 
Eng a perſon vive to anger, or eaſily in- 

| e d 14 s bottle with « hs 67 
theſes f Ree: | 

LRE-NEW,,A W Reels » new. or never uſed;. 

ing. to thoſe metals which are. forge by means 


ud 
ah or formed by melting. 


| 


| 


.EI'RE- PAN, S,,(fyre-panne, Sax.) a pan of me-- 
tal 9 1 in holding fire. A ſhovel. That part of a 
ö n We the fire 2 


n. which holds the prime 
we the collifion ihe pel nt. 


| . EAKRESHIP,.S, hip or. veſſel. 
| Bled, with, doom Wes ao ee let oe in 1 25 en ge- 
weak 818 the fleet of an enemy to ſet it on fire. 


OVEL, S. {reſcofl, Sax,) an inFroment: 
with which coals are thrown. on fires. . 
FI RESIDE, S. the dearth, chimney, or place 


4q 


near 2 grate en. 0 a family. 
* «Re —.— N 5 e . Fo 1 
FI RES TO in 3 hiſtory, the pyrite, 


a fo . 4“ 'of vitriol, ſulphur, and earth, 
That uſed in medicine is of a reeniſh colour, of a 
| ſhapeleſs form, found in our, clay-pits, and produces. 
the green vierivl... Way derives its name fi fireflone or py- 
rites, from giving fire, on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel, 
more — —* reely than a ae ; all the ſparks of it 
burn Jonger and grow larger as they fall; the inflam- 
| mable — ſtruck from the ſtone burning itſelf out 
3 the ſpark is extinguiſhed, Likewiſe a kind of 
Ryegate ſtone, ſo called from the place whence it. 
7775 I for fire hearths, ovens, and ſtoves. . 


EWORK, S, a preparation made of gun- 
War, ful buys, and an poder Inflammable ſubſtances, . 
hr oicings, or other occaſions. 
F RING. s. combuſtibles made uſe of to kindle 
nd dupply fires with, The act of diſcharging bre · 


* To FIRK ,, V. A. ( ferian, San.) to whip; ta 
| . 2 irike by way of puniſhment, x7 To firk 


another's ſin,” Hun, 
Ws REIN'S „S. ( feathan, Sax.) a meaſure containing 
| the four 


th part 2 à barrel. 
FIR'M;. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


-» queſt of fiſh. 


 tnoved, ſhaken, or ' penetrated A* Ste 
5145 


% 1 plied to opinion; 
MNISS, 8. a date of a _—_— 98 | 


Wm 2 66 'Fig 


parous ; but ible 
| Jpinge up and down 


- filh are * 


a £ 
* # 
2 W 


FTS 


*.. IE 


— — — — — — 
IPO n e 


I Fd Adj. (firmun, Lat.) Ronny e a7 7 


Pterced, ſhaken, or moved: hard, [oppoſed to ſoſt. 
Steadfaſt, fixed, or unſhaken, oppoled +6 changeable. 
To FIRM', V. A. (Irmo, Lat. Mu to fix; ſettle; 
eſtabliſh or confirm. The Firm theſp omens thou haſt 
* Pgpp, ' 
F IR'MAMENT 8. Fr. rm 3 
the heavens. l 0 1 une hy 
" FIRMAMEN'TAL;, Adj, celeſtial of belonging 
to the y. «* Firmamental waters. DRY D. "s 
"FIR*MLY, Adv. in ſuch 4 manner ” not to be 
[ 


fi 3. +4; gp 1 


E 21 bobere, or Rick tögether "ſo ſtrong thut 
they cannot eaſily be penet ated, \ A klaus find: 


free from doubt or cha — . eh 45 
FIR'ST, Aci. (oh, dere e 0 
is earlieſt it ti 19 805 r "ir before 271 ij 
order, That Nane is nobleſt in digit 8 _ 
a 12 * 


bits 2 all Sages in Ces 


SE Il 


71 * 10; 


71 e Ts; 5 Which bd ficſt 
duced by an ble, br which-iv\fo 
the ſeafon. 


| Art pf N il e 10 


art 


"FS: 


equer 


FISH, Fa Ut e , 
in 15 ty 81 55 


Ve * = = 
aturaliſts 7 5 8 


cetaceoiis, 0 g fra 905 2e 
Teous, called 1 Nellie e e ng | 
breathe” like quadrupets ? the ite A 
them, and A 20 and bring Hot ett 
alive, which hy omen — Aber their ai 
515 cartilag rx re Con uw ws 
like large bird When 0 0 een 
like mee bf 85 wi . 
re" fmaHer, arid they Have 
rhein flem'to tent an weft, 
Te FHs, J. N. Ge employed iti Eat — 4 


Fg \Figuratively,! * to diſcover a 


to ſearch the in 


| Tyr ex Gt wn 


Jakes, of any 
: FISHER,!S. S. one eve employed . extching 
th, TY. — 1 * 712 
FISHERMAN, 8. one who gets. his AI 
by catchin ng fiſh.” Ad; EEE 
FI'SHERY, $i sene of batch 
place where fiſh abound, and ate 
FI'SH-HOOK, 8. i dearded b 


' eraft or ſubtil 


t which 


a 4 


An 


Wirh- 


To * wich, i / 


"To SR Pry A a I 1. 6c; 
geld bow art thou Jed” BnAK; 

F I'SHMEAL n meal confifting of of Sik 
ratively; avfimidus or low diet, © ot 


SHARP, en! 


FISHY, A Seine a Arn Me e 
of: 2 . bring the qua 
Fiss, 2 Ae) wet which may 

FISSILITY; 8. the, quality © of ny be 


be. cleft, 
= SURE, Ne, Ln 
* $ er nei. „. 


pig 564] e 
ToFl SURE, v. SIT 1 
| ENS « br =)" 
eleriched within or ger dou e ack 
other; an order give Abloy, or hold at 
rr V7 Ae Ke with the fr 25 


n 
830-86 U We dent 
> ob a fly 25 


r —.— 


1 Ie 
jnto'a ſpgciou 


enin 
ET 
1 


E f ol — 


x- {the —— of plants hoy — debe 


2 
SER 3 e 


Waage 
AR} AU 


In nyß te 2 4 
floweriſts 1 Pp ied 'to thoſe flowers Winch are com- 
5 — ef meg) holes, N he Aydin 


bling pi 
hature bf; br i 
ah, Are ef of of aſſem- 


6 464 rn fc. — ne 


ere — Is iedicine,” an acceſs 
*ſhort-yerturn' after 
ee — Vow of the 


1 . 
1 rime 


Nil 


e 
eee peel ies 


e 


, 2 
10 5 5 


Twi TITS on _ ec. 

. PR: 1 ; 

ns Oo ch oh, ing 

pt prope to roper for 
at 12 195 adapt, 


to hi ch it fg deff 
che thth e derte . 50 0 
ke 05 e fan Wi neceſfaries for d defipn, and 
to equip. To fir ap, te furnſſh; 


Nr 3 
Gu e in 


A er the of Neut 
65. be e eee reve niger) gg 
'FIT'CH, 8.65 — — PetthY 1e fat Kin 


E Wi 


ild pea. © ** Jowing of fitches," Tos. © 


* * 


FLA 


nee rs 


a polecat. Tis ſuch another firchew.” SHAK., 
_ FIT'FUL, Adj; ſubject to fits, faintings, parox- 
y ſms, or intermiſſions. After life's firful fever.“ 
SHK. | 
FLT*'LY, Adv. properly. Reaſonably. £535 
. FIT'/NESS, S. a relative term, implying the pro- 
priety of a means to an end. Reaſonableneſs ; juſtneſs, 
Suitableneſs. 1 
FIT“ TER, S. that which renders a thing proper 
and ſuitable to any particular deſign or purpoſe. _ 
FI'VELEAVED, S. a kind of graſs, called like- 
wiſe cinque-foil. gs: 2 | 
Fl“ VES, S. a kind of play conſiſting of- ſtriking a 
ball, &c. a particular height againſt a wall, the per- 
ſon who miſles a ſtroke loſing one each time he miſſes. 
In farriery, a diſeaſe in harfes. 5 | | 
To FIX', V. A. (fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.) to faſten a 
thing ſo as it ſhall not eaſily be ſhaken or moved. 
To eſtabliſh without changing. To direct without 
variation; to look at with attention, or without mov- 
ing the eyes to any other object. Them eyes fixt 
to the ſolid earth.” SHak, To make any thing of a 
volatile nature capable of bearing fire without eva- 
orating, or the hammer without breaking or flying. 
Fo pierce, A bow of ſteel ſhall Fx bis trembling 
thighs.” SanDYs. This ſenſe is a Latiniſm ! Neu- 
terly, to ſettle the opinion, determine the reſoJution 
or chooſe as the objet of our thoughts and enqui- 
, ries, To reſt, to ceaſe from wandering, To loſe 
. its volatility, ſo as to be able to bear the hammer, 
„The quickſilver will fx and run no more.” BAC. 


FIXA'TION, S. a diſpoſition of mind not given | 


to change. The act of fixing the mind without 
wavering; reſolution; ** Your fixation in matters 
of religion.“ K. ChARL ES. In cbymiſtry, the act of 
reducing a volatile and fluid ſubſtance to a hard one, 
ſo as it may bear fire without evaporating, or ham- 
mering, without flying. 2 
FIXE DLV, Adv. certainly; firmly; invariably; 
unchangeably. ** Fixedly eſtabliſhed,” Locks, 
__ - FIXED, Part. not moving, The fixed ftars in 
aſtronomy are ſuch as do not move in orbits. 


FIX'EDNESS, S. ſtability, firmaeſs, reſolution, - 


ar a diſpolition of mind not given to change. A power 
to remain in fire unconſumed, or to bear the ham- 
mer without flying, Loſs of volatibility. 
 _FIXIITY, S. a ſtrong coheſion of parts, oppoſed 
to volatibility. Are kept from fuming away, not 
only by their fixity.” NewT. 5 5 
FIX TURE, S. (a corruption of fixure) things 
vhich are fixed to the premiſes, and ſometimes ad- 
vertiſed to be ſold to the perſon who ſhall take a 
houſe of another, 5 
FIX'URE, S. a poſition. ** The fixure of her 

eye hath motion in it.” SHAK. A n 
The firm fixare of thy foot.“ SHAK. Firmneſs, 
or ſtate of fixedneſs, Quite from their fiæure. SHA, 


29 


. FI'TCHAT, FF'TCHEW, S. a ſtinking animal 
of a ſmall ſize which robs warrens or. henroofts ; | 


7 


FVZGIG, S. (viſſire, Teut.) a kind of dart or 
harpoon uſed to ſtrike -fiſh with. | ; 
FLAB'BY, Adj. (flat ps, Ital. fache, Fr.) want- 
ing firmneſs; eaſily ſhaking and yielding to the 
touch, | 
FLAC'CID, Adj. (fzccid::s, Lat.) weak; wanting 
ſtiffneſs, or tenſion. | | 


 FLACCTDITY, S. want of ſtiffneſs. 
To FLAG”, V. N. (flaygeron, Belg. fleogan, Sax.) 


to hang down limber, or without ſtiffneſs, Figura 


tively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs or dejedted by tao 
great a fatigue, or ſome diſmal occurrence. Jo loſe 
vigour, or grow feeble, 
fer to droop. © Flag their wings.” Prior. To lay 
or pave with broad ſtones, from flag, a kind of ſtone, 

FLAG”, S. a water plant, with à broad leaf, 
bearing yellow flowers, ſo called from its motion, 
when agitated with the wind. The colours or en- 
ſigns of a ſhip, or regiment, by which ſignals ate 
made at ſea, and armies are diſtinguiſhed on land, A 
oy of broad ſtone uſed for pavements, from flache, 
old Fr. | | | 

FLA'GELET, S. ( Hagcolet, Fr.) a kind of ſmall 
flate, made of ivory, box, or ſome other hard wood, 
with ſix holes or ſtops, befides that at the. bottom, 
the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 


 FLAGELLA'TION, (flagellatus, Lat.) the act 


of whipping or ſtriking with a ſcoufpe. By painters 
applied to the ſcou:ying of our Lord and Saviour 


before his crucifixion, © A painting of the fagella- . 


tian.“ The flagellation of, &c. 


FLAG GIN Ess, S. the ſtate of a thing which 


hangs or droops for wants of ſtiffneſs. 
FLAG'GY, Adj. weak; limber; drooping for 
want of ſtiffneſs; weak of taſte; inſipid. A great 


fag wole.. Bac. 


AGI'TIOUS, Adj. (flagitious, Lat.) commit- 
ted- with deliberation, and tonne wickedneſs, ap- 
plied to things. Obſtinately, and exceſſively wicked 


and villainous, applied to perſons. 


- FLAGUTIOQUSNESS, S. obſtinate and wilful 
villainy, or wickedneſs. „ | 
FLAG'-OFFICER, S. the commander of a ſqua- 
dron. | 
FLAG'ON, (flaced, Brit. flaxe, Sax.) a large 
drinking pot with a narrow mouth, 
FLA'GRANCY, S. (fagrantia, Lit.) a butning, 
flaming, glittering or heat. Ardour of affection. No- 
toriety of a crime, | 


FLA'GRANT, Adj. (fagrans, Lat.) ardent, hot, 


or vehement, applied to the deſires or affections of 


the mind. Glowing, fluſhed; applied to colour. 
Red; inflamed, or appearing red.“ The beadle's laſh 
ſtill flagrant on their back.” PRIoR. Notorious, or 
univerſally known, applied to crimes. If the 
crimes be ſo flagrant.” SwirT., © ; 
FLAG'-SHIP, S. a ſhip commanded by a general 


officer; or ſhip which carries the officer who com- 
1 mands a fleet, 5 ; 


78 FLA'IL, 


Actively, to let fall, or ſuf- 


* P 


* 
43s ' 
— — 
* * 


FLA * 


FLI: 


„ 
I — 


FLA'IL, S. fagellum, Lat.) an an infirument with 
which corn is beaten out of the ear. 

FLA'KE, S. ( Haccus, Lat.) an thing which ap- 
pears looſely held together like a flock of wool. Any 
thing which breaks in thin pieces or lamina ; a layer, 


'or ſtratum, 


To FLA'KE, V. A. to form in flakes, or thin. 
pieces looſely joined together. & Flake the fleecy 
ſaow.” PoPE. 

FLA'KY Adj. breaking in (mall pieces like ſcales ; 
formed of ſmall pieces eaſily ſeparated, or looſely 
Joined together, Lying in layers or ſtrata. 

0 Pf A. 8. (klama, B 
mere deceit or illuſory pretext, A ſham. 


FLAMͤ', S. (Hamme, Fr. flamma, Lat) a Aaſb, or | 
tranſcient flame cauſed by the burning of fat or drip-; | 


ping. In Scotland, figuratively applied to any thing | 
which makes a tranſcient ſhew of gaudineſs, and is 
not permanent. ? 

To FLAW, V. A. to deceive with 'a feigned | 
ſtory; to put off with an idle tale, or mere idle pre- 


text. Godis not to be flamm'd with lies.“ SouTn, | 


FLA'ME, 35 amme, Fr.) a _ vapour, or 
exhalation, heated ſo as to emit light, or ſhine. 


F iguratively, fire.; ; brightneſs of i imagination or fancy. 


Ardour or- warmfh of temper. FTI) paſbatil of love, 
The © Tia . ie ii. 


AME, v N to burn ſo as to edis a in- 6 


ing FL 1 55 ti ight. Figuratively, to ſhine like flame. 

To be in exce pitiohe 0 Viv? inigy. gw 
FLAMMA'TION, 8. (Hamme Lat-) the act of 

ſetting on flame. PI e 5 


FLAMMABL“I ITY, 8. the quality of:being. ca- 
pable to be ſet on ame, 1 T he 1 178 of. flam- 


rtr BROW -w. 

FLAM'M EOUS, ): ( . Caen Tas conſiſt- 
ing of, or bee de eee lighe.” | 
BR OWN, 14 1 0 27 

FLA'MY, Adj. burning ſo as 10 emit fares, or 
brigbtneſs. Inflamed. Having the nature of flames. 

LA'NK,S (fi une, . ) that patt of an animal 
where the ribs zus wanting, and below the loins. 
The ſide of an army or Meer; "oppoſed; either to front 
or rear, In fortification, that part of wbaſtion which 
3 fromthe curtain 10 "the: face, and defends the 


oppolte die fink; and-the curtain. 


LA'NK,'V: A. td attuck the ſide of 2 batta- 


10 63 or fleet. To de placed ſo as to be oppoſite to the 
| fide of a, battalion,” flꝛet, or place. To be on the ſide, 


FLANK'ER, S. a fortification jutting out ſo as 

to command the fide of a body marching to an aſſault. 
To FLANK'ER, V. A. (flanguer, Pr. ) to de- 
ſend by fortifications, which: ſhall take an enemy on 


the ſide, 


 FLAN'NEL, S. a kind of flight, looſe woollen | 
tuff, very warm, compoſed of à woof and warp, 
woven on a loom, with two treadles, after the man- 


ner of bays, 5 


FLAP ', 8 ble, low Sax.) any _ which 


bangs down broad a looſe. The motion of an = oh | 
Hoo, 


| 


ters like the white of an egg. £Fiy-flap is a piece 


ob.) a lie, or falſe report, 4 


* I 
f 


thing broad and looſe, or moving on hinge sft 
blow given with the palm of the hand, &c. In far 
riery, a diſcaſe in horſes, wherein the lips ſwell 210 
both ſides their mouths, and are covered with blit. 8 


ꝙ— * 
ny 


of leather "faſtened to the end of a ſtick uſed to kill 
flies with. 55 
To FLAP', V. A. to BY with the palin of the. 
hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance which hangs 1 
looſe. To move with a noiſe made by any thing 
broad. Neuterly, to ply the wings up and 4 . 
with a noiſe. To fall or hang down with a broad 
ſurface. N 
To FLARE, V. A. (flederen, Teut.) to glitter, 
or flutter with oftentatious and ſplendid ſhow. To- 
glitter with a tranſient or ſhort-lived luſtre. To 
glitter. « When the ſun begins to fling his flaring 
beams.” Mir. To beoverpowered with, | or to be 
in, too much light. “ Flaringin ſunſhine.” PRIoR.. 
To flare in one's face, is to ſtare at a perſon. wich 
boldneſs and impudence. Neuterly, to waſte away 
laviſhly, applied to the 2 of acandle ox taper. 
FL. SH”, S. (cht, Gr.) a ſudden, quick, tranſſ-., 
tory, or ſhort: blaze, or burſt of light. Figurativel 4a. 
ſudden blaze, or burſt of wit, -wiroſe pleaſure'is of a. 
ſhort duration. ** Such flaſhes: of wit,” A ſhort. 
tranſient ſtate. Water driven by force or violence. 
To FLASH”, V. N. to glitter or ſhine with a 
qui ek and tranſient flame, or light, To burſt put: 
into any irregulatity, or violence. 6 He bes into- 
one groſs crime or other.” Swak, To break: out into 
a burſt of wit, mertiment, or a bright thought. 
« They O out ſometimes into an irregular /great- 
neſs of thought.” FzLTon. Actively, to da out 
large quantities from-the ſurface, applied ta water. 
18 ASH'ILVY. Adv. in an oſtentatious or ſhowy. 
manner. With the ſhow or appearance, . "_— 22 1 
the real Ar. Aa wie or ae of 4 


bote With 8 and narrow 2 8 o- 
vered yi witker' or withies. A ſmall h orn u ed to 
carry putpowder” in. A ſkilful ſoldier's, 5. 
SuAK. ne bed in the carriage of a piece © ord- 
nance. A narrow and deep wicker baſket, uſed d 
gardeners to put their ſieves in, In heraldry,” an or- 


K 100 lee, . flaſks, 55 


dinary formed by an arched line, beginning at the 
corners of the chief and ending at the dale of the 


eſcutcheon, but uſually drawn double. 
FLAS'KET, 8. a wicker - baſket, in "which 


| cloaths are generally put for wont rr aſter 


waſhing, and applied to other uſes, A veſſel in 
which victuals are ſerved 54 * With yep faſter 


grac'd. ws Pork. 
; FLAT, 
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FLAT“, Adj. (flatur, Il. plat, Fr.) horizontal, 
or level; without any ſlope. The houſes ate fiat 
roofed.” Ans. Smooth, applied to ſurface, Level. 
with the ground. Lays cities fat.” Par, Reg. 
Proſtrate, or lying along on the ground, after /ay. : 
« Lying flat.” SPENs. Thin and broad, or more 
W thick. A fat fiſh,” In painting, 
without relief, or ſwelling of the fingers. Inſipid, 
or unſavory, applied to taſte, * Dull ; without ſpi- 
rit; frigid, applied to writings, ** The Jaureat's 
| ode is very flat and inſipid.“ Taſteleſs, or affording 
no pleaſure. All earthly. ſatisfactions muſt grow 

at and unſavoury.” ATTERB., Downright; plain. 
« Flat deſpair.” Par. Left. Not ſhrill, acute, or 

ſharp, applied to bund. ; | f 
FLAT“, S. an even, level, fmooth and extended 
plane. A ſhallow ſtrand, or place where the water is 
not deep enough for ſhips- The broad part or ſide 
of a weapon. Depreſſion; ſinking, applied to 
| though 
his eleYations,*” DrvD: A. ſurface without relief, 
protuberances, or prominencies., In architecture, 
a ſmall ornament over the door of a houſe, to cover 
and ſhield 3 perſon from the rain. In muſic, a par- 
_ ticular mark implying that the) note which it ſtands 
againſt, is to be played or ſung half a note or tone 
lower ; and when at the beginniſg of a line or ſpace, 
ſhews that all the notes on that line are within that 
ſpace, are to de ſung or played half anote lower than they 
would be, if the mark of the fat were not theie. 

To FLAT „ V. A. to make broad, ſmooth, and 
level.” To make taſteleſs, or vapid, applied to li- 
quor. To render inſipid, unpleaſant and difagree- 
able. To deprive of its yigour, ſpirit, or-pleafure; 
applied to thought or language. Neuterly, to grow 
ſmooth or flat, oppoſed. to tuell. To obſtruct or 
deprive of ardour, ſpirit or zeal. More likely 0 
flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotjon.“ 
K. CHARLES. 10 U os AST 1 ingtn 

FLAT'LY, Adv. | 
ping, applied to ſituation. Smoothly, or without 
prominencies applied to ſur face. Without ſpirit; 
dully ; applied to thought or language, Plainly; in 
a downright manner on without eguivocation or 


diſguiſe, applied to the manner of expreſſing. 
'ELAT*NESS,; S. evenneſs, without floping, ap- 


plied to fituation. Smoothneſs, without prominen- 
cies, applied- to: ſurface. Deadneſe,, or want of 
ſtrength and taſte, applied to liquots, or foods. De- 
jection, or languor, applied to the mind. Want of 
force, vigour or ſpirit. Nulseſs, 


| frigidity; applied 
to ſentiments or writings:»« The.contrary of ſntill- 


© neſs or acuteneſs, applied to foun®.;,, -  _ 
To FLAT'TEN, V. A. to beat down or remove 
any prominencies or protuberances in a ſurface, To 

made ſmooth. To beat level with the ground. To 

make taſteleſs, or ſpiritleſs. . Neuterly, to grow even 
or level, applied to ſurface. To grow dull, taſteleſs,” 
and void of charms. Satisfactions that flatten in 
the very taſting,” L' EsTRAR. | 


horizontally, or without ſlo- 


or language. There are no flats amongſt 


breach; fault or defect in any thing. 


FLAT“ TER, Adj. the comparative degree of Hat, 
formed after the mannet of the Saxons, by adding 
er or ere to the poſitive. | 

FLAT'TER, S. the perſon, or inſtrument by. 
2 any unequal ſurface is made plain and 

evel. » : . LPR | | 

To FLAT'TER, V. A. (Hater, Fr.) to compli- 
ment with falſe praiſes, To pleaſe or ſooth. 
«« Pleaſing-fills the ears and flatters them.“ Prac. of 
Pietiy. To-excite, or raiſe falſe hopes and expeCta- 
tions. ** Flattering gales.” MIL r. 

FLAT“ FERER, S. one who endeavours to gain 
the favour of another by commending all he does 
and ſays, by praiſing him for virtues he has not, by 
applauding his vices, and by ſervile and pleaſing 
compliances with all his humours, 5 

FLAT“ T ERTL, S. a fawning behaviour, attended 
with ſervile compliances and obſequiouſneſs in order 
to gain a perſon's favour. 

FLAT'TISH, Adj. ſomewhat level, ſmooth, or 
more broad than thick. 

FLA'TULENCY, S. windineſs; fulneſs of 
wind. A ſwelling or uneaſy ſenſation occaſioned, by 

wind lodged inthe inteſtines. Emptineſs. Vanity; 

atrineſs z want of ſolidity, applied to ſentiments. 

The natural | flatulence of that airy ſcheme,” 
GLANx Wu. a a "+ 5 

FLA'TULENT, Adj. (fatulentus, Lat.) ſwel- 
ling with air; wind 3 tumours in medi- 
eine, are ſuch as — 4 yield to the touch, and rea- 
dily return, by their elaſticity, to their firſt form. 
Empty; vain; tumid or ſwelling without ſolidity, 
or ſubſtande.. . Theſe fatulent writers. 4 

FLATUO'SITY, S. (flatuoſte, Fr.) windineſs 

A Twelling:occaſtaned-by an expanſion or rarefaQtion 
of air ineluded in; any part of the body. 42 
FLA'TUOUS, Adj. abounding with included 
air or wind. Windy 26 
 FLA'TUS, S. (Lat.) in medicine, wind gathered 
or included in any part of the body, generally 
cauſed by indigeſt ion and a, groſs internal perſpira- 
tion, or the tarefaction of: the air included in the 
food we (ſwallow, £38413 (,4T 4 nit it IEA "> 
FLAT! WISE, Adj...of, a flat ſha 
broad or flat part domnwards. | 
To FLAU'NT\, Vi, A. to, make an oſtentatious, 
vain, or flutteringiſhow in dreſs. Figurati ely, to 
| behave with pride. One flgunts in rags. PoE. 
FLA!VOUR, S. a reliſh, or a powet of exciting 
an agreeable ſenſation on the organs of taſte. Figu- 
ratively, ſweetneſo, or an agreeable | and fragrant 
odour, applied to the ſmell, :; _ © 
FLA'V OUROUS, Adj. agreeable to, the taſte. . 
Fragrant; odorous, on pleaſing to. the ſmell, 
FLAW”, S. (fab, Sax. flauw, Belg.) a crack; 
A. blaſt of 


wind. © Thewinter's :flaw.” Syak. A tumult, . 


pe; with the 


1 


( 


or noiſy uproar. This madbrain'd Haw.” Syak. 
$ . „ A ſudden 
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* ſudden emotion of mind, 


of life. 
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ſtarts.” SHAK, - 
To FLAW”, V. A. to crack. F iguratively, to 


break, or violate, “ F rance hath flato d the league.“ 


Suak. The laſt ſenſe is obſolere. 
FLAW'LESS, Adj. without crack or defect. 
FLAW'Y, Adj. full of cracks, flaws," or de- 

fects, 


FLAX', 8. b flex, Sax.) in botany; Fas, | 


Lat. and lin, Fr. Linnæus ranges it in the fifth 
ſect. of his fifth claſs. There are fourteen ſpecies. 


As the improvement of the linen manufactory de- 


pends very much on the raiſing of flax, it is to he 
hoped that all the true patriots of this country will 
turn their thoughts that way, in order to bring it to 
its utmoſt perfection, and if we may judge from 
what has appeared a few years backward, it is not 
doubted, but Ireland and Scotland will in the end 
abundantly vindicate and recommend any rewards or: 
- encouragement given them with this view. This is 


ſential parts of life : from the ſeeds an expreſſed oil 


is drawn, which is of 3 uſe in medicine, paint- 
ing, &c, from the bar 


of the ſtalks is made linen, 
and from the rags of linen is made paper: ſo that 
* this plant may be eſteemed as one of the moſt valuable 
and neceſſary in many of the principal conveniencies 
This. word is alſo uſed for the fibre of the 
625-0 of which thread is made, when fit fo Ming 


"Fi LAX'-DRESSER, 8. the perſon e prepares 
flax for the ſpinner. 

FLAX'EN, Adj. made of flax. Reſembling flax 
an its colour and fineneſs. 


To FLA'Y, V. A. (flean, Sax.) to ſtrip off the 


* ſkin; to take off the pellicle, membrane or ſkin 


which covers any thing. 
FLA“ ER, S. he that ſtrips off the ſkin. 
F LEA, S. (fab, flirb, fleo, Sax.) in natural hiſs 


cory, a ſmall well-known red inſect, remarkable for- 


its nimbleneſs, which ſucks the blood of large ani- 


mals. They bring forth eggs or nits, which they | 


depoſit on animals proper to nouriſh their young 


when hatched ; from the eggs proceed white worms | 


of a ſhining pearl colour, which feed · on the ſcuriy 


| ſubſtance. of the .cuticle, or downy matter gathered 
in che piles of clothes. 


In a fortnight they come to 
a tolerable ſize, are ſprightly and active, and if at 
any time diſturbed, roll themſelves into the form of 
a ball. After this they oreep after the manner of 
worms, but with a very ſwift motion; and in this 


ſtage they hide themſelves as much as poſſible, ſpin a 


ſilken thread out of their mouths, with which they 


wWeave themſelves a ſmall round bag, or caie, white 
within and always dirty, and fouled with duſt with- 


out ; in this tomb 670 retire for a fortnight, during 
which time they abſolutely ceaſe from motion, but 


lea, leaving the exavia in the bag. While the anj- | 


* 


: *- A 
; 
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at the expiration of that time burſt forth a perfect 


Nabend remains in the bag, it is milk white till the the 
ſecond day before its eruption, when it becomes coz 
loured, grows hard, and is ſo ſtrong, that upon its 
firſt delivery from its voluntary ſepulchre, it ſprings 
| nimbly away. 
To FLE'A, V. A. to cicanſeor free from fleas. 
FLE'A- BITE, FLE'A-BITING, 'S.: the red 
mark, wound, or ſenſation of pain cauſed by a flea 
in ſucking the blood of human creatures. - Figura. 
tively a ſmall or trifling hurt. The loſs of Ame: 
rica, ſome ſay, is 8 5 
FLETABIT TEN, ſtung or bitten by fleas. 
White, ſpeckled with LT reddiſh ſpots, applied to 
the colour of a horſe, Figuratively, mean, -or-worth- 
leſs. - ** Fleabitten ſynod.” CLEAvVEL, ©. 
FLE'AM, S. (em, Dan.) a ſmall infliument of 


pure ſteel, compoſed of two or three moveable lan- 


| cets, uſed in bleeding cattle; by placing one of the 


lancets on the vein, and driving it in with a 


blow. 
a plant of the greateſt uſe in ſeveral of the moſt eſ- 


To FLECK, V. A. (feckur, A.) to pot; 9 


mark with a different evloun” ** Flecked in her wad 


Drop). 
To F LEC'KER, V\ 4. to „ Mente or mark nh 
different colours. The grey-ey*d morn ſmiles on 


the frowning night — And darkneſs eee, bel 
| SHARK, 


F LED'GED, Adj. full feathered; able orquali- 


fied to fly. 


To F LED- GE, V. A. to furniſh with wings 
To cover oi furniſh with feathers. | 
To FLEE', v. N. (pret. and particip, fled. 
Johnſon obſerves that this word is improperly writ- 
ten fy, becauſe. fly of Aeogan, Sax. is to move with 
wings, and flee, of ' flean, Sax. to run away, Yet with 
due deference let it be obſerved that when fy is uſed 
to imply running away, it is owi either to any 
confuſion or impropriety, but is e ed from fly, 
1. which ſignifies the ſame) to run away from dan- 
; to endeavour to avoid danger h flight. 


FLEECE, S8. (Me, Sax.) the woolly covering 


ſhorn off the bodies of ſheep. As much wool as is 


ſhorn off one ſheep, F iguratively, a 
painted, and uſed for a ſign, 

To FLEE'CE, V. A. to ſheer the wool off a 
ſheep, F iguratively, to ſtrip, plunder, or deprive of 
every thing rr 1 Feece the nn 
Apps. 

F LEE'CED, | Adj. raps or wearing fleeces. 
« The rich flecced flock.” ary 2. SOUS or 


plundered. 

To tLEE'R, V. N. (ferd, Il. ) to turh a thi ing 
to mockery, or ridicule. To mock. To deride with 
inſolence or impudence. To leer; to addreſs with 
a deceitful grin of civility. 


F LEER, 8. — expreſſed either in words 
or W . . 
OG x LEE'T, 


ram carved, 


FLED', the preter and participle of flees tor run J 
away. | 


— 8 FIE 8 ©) r 
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- PLEETT, S. (fore, Sar. Y a collection of ſhips, 1 be dent, or tuned out of a. aire@t eder er right 
cr number ef veliels going i in-company?” © line. Eafineſs of being 1 | 

FLEE TT. Adj. C etur, 1.) ſwift, applied to] FLEXIBLE, Adj; (Fr. flexibilis, 16) poſſi- 
pace, or motion. In ſome provinces, light, or ſu- dle, or eaſy to de bent; phantz oppoſed to Riff, 

: perficially fruitful. $*Marl copeground—is very fleet Obſequious 3\ eaſily complying” with. Dustile or 
for paſture.“ MorTiM. Skimming, of not far be⸗ manageable; to be formed b difcipline and inftruc- - 
low the ſurface! ''*'Plowed fleet.” MonTi,' | i | tion; 161 The tender and flexible years of his'life,*" / 

To FLEET VN; (fits IN.) to fly ſwiftly; to Lock. To be bent, or ſuited to any purpoſe, 
vaniſh. To be tranſitory, or of ſhort duration. | * Flexible to their n Roonne. 1 to de 
« O fleeting joys.” Par. Loft. CAQively, 'to ſkim the perſuaded, | 
water. Tolive merrily, or paſs away with pleaſure, | | FLEX“ ILE, Adj; (flexili 55 at plane; ealy to 
applied to time. Fleet the time carclefly.” Suk. 5 be dent, or turned out of its courſe,” 


"Sx # t1 


Fo ſkim milk, er take off tlie cream, / 1 -FLEX'ION, 8. (flexio, Lat.) the act of bending, | 
"7 LEE TLx, Adv, Twifely ; 4 'nimbly ; with, * of or changing from a ſtraight to a crooked. line. A 

quick motion -- NAY double; a bending the ſtate of a thing bent. A 
FLEE'TNESS, 8. ſwiftneſs of motion. f kur or motion towards? any quarter or direction. 


FLESH“, 8. fleſe, Sax.) in anatomy, a ſimilar, “ A \ flexion, ar a caſt of the eye aſide. Bae. 
fibrous part fan 1 bloody, and ſerving FLEX OR, 8. (Lat.) i in — i; lied to the ' 
as a covering to the bones. The body, oppoſed to muſcles which act. in Fru er walz _ 
the foul; \ Fi muſcles, or ſoft part of. an 1 joints. OA KOOL ee 
body, oppoſed to the ſkin, bones, or other tendons. | FLEX vous, Adj. ( flexueſur, Lat.) leg 
Animal food, oppoſed t vegetable. 'The ſoft part of Fa of turnings and meanders. Bonding crook , ; 

the body of des or birds uſed bret oppoſed to W 1 unſteady. 80 e Flextious' burning 8 

that of fes: Animal nature. Figurativ Near flam es., Bac. „A Nun. 
nality, or ſenſual appetites, A carnal ſtate. A "FLEX! URE, . be Lat.) the form: A 4 
near relation, or one of the ſame blood. | The out- 1 add ww. which any: thing is bent. The gt of 
ward and literal ſenſe, or firſt appearance, Ve bending. The part bent; 1 Joint. Obſequious or 
judge after the fe.” John xvii 13. A. perſon ſervile crſpging. / We Will: Tet cara to fitwure 5 
given up 'to ſenſual enjdyments, or in an unrege- 1 nig 
ne:ate ſtate. ** Fließ and blood cannot enter into Lick; ER. v. : N. C lesen, Belg ) to gut- 
the kingdom! of heaven,” John iv. That purer an 4 to have a fluttering+ motion. To move the 
animal or fruit which may be eaten. | wings\up-and-down with'a quick motion.” \ 66 Elick- 

\ FLESH'LESS, Adj. without fleſh; Az: 46) £1. er * on her 27 ” Darp .. 

FLESH'LINESS, 8. Ce hon) Wen DER one who. e 2 Ry danger. | 


* 


ſenſual p ir and ap petites That part of 4 machine which being put into 2 
 v FLESH LY; Aj. (f „847 x) Ne ſwifter Li otion than the other parta, qa nes, re | 
mane, oppoſed to 7 7705 Cara 'laſeiviaus p- lates, 2 dunge⸗ the motion of ine reſt, 5 46 he 
poſed to continent. Animal, ſed to v * fie of a jack #4 245 W Gord ir {eo LOL LT: te, 
- FLESH'MEAT),! 8. 475 a Sa.) Animal! F LIGHT, 8. (hein Sar:) . the att of running : 
food; z or th 8 7 animals p repared' for 66d, away in order to avoid danger. The act of moving 
FLES NGER, 8. — fleſh," from one place to another to eſcape danger. The 


Was, the” due 94 Numer gen ? act of moving by meaas 1 Removal from - 


on 39 ech % It» 4%! place to place by means of wi A flock of birds 


2 LESH'-PO 8. * 4 pot in which vidtuals are mov ing in the air together. T » birds produced in 
cooked. Fi ry. 108. % Hel takes away | _ ſame ſeaſon. Ihe harveſt Right of pigeons,” 
be” - 1 if 3 benni, aan 6 A volley, or or ſhower, of Wes poris/ diſcharge at the 
| * „ A 9.5 wp; fall of zelt j fu. pol. ſame time. The (pacopsſt.in fing. 'Figuratively, 
potis' and emp, v0.1 ſied to fruits. heat, or ſoaring of imagination, 11 ſoar ing exctl — 

FLEF CHER, 8. (feche, Fr.) oh be bebe ſion. The power of flying 
bows agd Hows. * A. d n A -FLIVYGH' TV, nn Swift in 2 

FLE' F, part. gare of Fuze, to Ki-; re Wild or fanciful; {1 (1 & - : 
drink flet milk,” Monro 7 e f FLIM'SEY, Adj. wea weak; feeble without firengrh, 

FLEW“, the preter. of Nr. Why, n faz or ſtiffneſs, applied to manufactures. Mean; 

. FLEW?,'S. the large chaps of a wk month's ſpiritleſs ; without force, applied to literary pro-—- 
bound. A n belonging to *coppers, or and: ductions. A vaſt extent of flimſey lines.“ Porr. 
heats. To F LIN'CH, V. N. to ſhrink from uny ſuffer - 

FLEW-ED,. Adj. chipped; mouthed, 2 166. EY ing, pain, or danger. To withdraw from pain or” 
flew'd; ſo ſanded!“ SHAK} *- - danger. To fals. Flinch i in beer whats 
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LN cHER, 8. one who {rinks or fails in 7 


To FLIN'G, V. A. (pret. and part. feng. Jobn- | PE 
ſon gives us fong as the participle paſſive beſides, but | vi | Y 
it is now obſolete) to caſt, or throw from the hand, | FLIP”, S. a drink uſed in ſhips, made of ſpirits, 
To dart, or throw with violence. To drive. with F „„ MPSA ng and 
violence. To drive by force. To move fercibly,.| - FLIP'PANT, Adj. nimble ; moving quickly, a- 
To eject, or caſt away as uſeleſs er bhurtſul. I | plied to the tongue. A woman's to —10 Wan- 
charge thee fling away ambition.” Stax. . To caſt | derfully voluble and fippant.” Anppis. Fert; talka- 
or charge with reproach. ** Fling but th' appearance | tive. Flippant epilogues,” Fuomson.  ... 
of diſhonqur on it.“ Ap DIS. To force into s worſe | FLIP'PANTLY, Adv. in a pert, talkative, or 
condition. To fling dewn, to throw upon the ground { flu:nt manner. Always applied to ſpeech. | _- 
with force; to demoliſh, or deſtroy. Uſed with , | To FLURT, V. A. to throw any thing with a 

in hunting, to baffle in a chace ; to defeat of a prey | jerk, or quick elaſtic motion. The ſcavenger — 
by ſuperior ſwiftneſs. ©* Flung of by any falſe ſteps | flirts from his cart the mud.” SwirT. To move, 
or doubles.” Anis. To diſmount ; or tumble from | with quickneſs. © Flirt your fan.” Donksz r. Neu- 
| a horſe's back. Neuterly, to flounce; to wince ; | terly, to run about perpetually ; to be unſteady. 

| to fly into violent and irregular motions through” FI LIR'T, S. a quick, ſudden, elaſtic motion; a 
* paſſion. To fling ant; to. grow. unruly or outrageous, | jerk. A ſudden trick. To play, at the hedge, 2 

alluding to 2 horſe's throwing out its legs, * When Hirt.“ Jons,, A pert young huſſey; a young, flot- 

angry Duncan's horſes—turnYwild in nature, broke | tering, gadding laſs. - - 50 1 

| their 188 „lung out.” SHAK. Fees 1 FLIRTA'TION, 8. a quick fprightly motion; 

FLI 87 S. the act of throwing or caſting. The | or the appearance of a flirt. A muflin flounce 
| ſpace or diſtance to which any thing is thrown or caſt. | made very full, would give a very agreeable fyriatiop 
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A gibe; a contemptuous ſneer or remark. air.” Pops, w_ SHS 
'FLINGPER, S. ane who throws a thing. One wha | To FLIT', V. N. (t. 10. At, 10.) to fly away. 
caſts a contemptuous ſneeer at a perſon or thing. To remove or migrate. lit out of one body into 


' FLINT, S. ( flint, Sax.) à ſemi-pellucid ſtone, { ſome other.“ Hook EA. To flutter, or rove on the 
compoſed of eryſtal debaſed, of a fimilar ſub- wing. To fit in air.” Porz. To be tranſient, ' 
| ance, of a blackiſh'grey, free from veins, naturally | flux, or unſtable, . ; L 33 ect wx a 
inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt; ſumetimes ſmooth: and . FLIT'CH, S. (flicce, Sax. flicbe, Fr.) the fide of 
equal, but more frequently rough; remarkable hard; | a hog, without the bead, ſalted and cured. - 1 8 
uſed for ſtriking fire with ſteel, and in glaſe- making. FLIT'TERMOUSE, 8. a bat; or fluttering. 
Figuratively, any thing remarkably hard, impenetu- mouſe. e. 
ble, ar ohdurate. The Flint and hardneſs of my FLIT'TING,S. (i, Sax.) a reproachſul accu-: 
fault.” SHak. . SET 1 I ſation. An offence, or fault. Thou. telleſt y- 
FLINT, S. the capital town of Flintſhire, in | fliztings.” Pal. Ivi © ee + AAS 
North Wales. It is commodioufly feated on the. | FLIX', S. corrupted from flax, or fe, Sax.) 
river Dee, and fends one member ta parliament. It | down; fur, ſoft hair. Blows her ix up. DRY. 
is governed by a mayor, who is ſtiled governor of the To FLO'AT), V. N. (fetter, Fr.] ſwim on the 
eaſtle, which is now in a ruinous condition. The ] ſurface of the water. To move eaſily in the air, ap- 
aſſizes are held in this town, and in it is the county | plied to the flight of birds. “ Maut in the air.“ 
aol. It has no weekly market; but it bas four [Da vp. To paſs in a light and ſwimming manner. 
irs, viz. on February 14, June 24, Auguſt 10, | ** Floating viſions.” Locks. To ſwim in, or appear: 
and Nov. 30, for cattje. It lies 14 miles eaſt of St. | unſought: ts, the mind, applied. to ideas, Attizcly, 
Aſaph, 12 weſt of Cheſter, and 195 from London. | to cover with waters. ; IE 
_ FEI'N T8HIRE, S. a county of North Wales, FLOAT, S: tbe-act. of flowing, .oppoſed to the 
bounded on the eaſt by Cheſhire, an the ſouth-eaſt | icbb, or reflux of the tide. Float. apd refloat of the- 
by Shropſhire, and on the fbuth-weſt by Denbigb- | ſea,” Bac, Any-thing-contrived.ſo -as te fwim and 
ire. It contains 28:pariſhes,. about Fg hauſes, [ſuſtain a burden on the water. The .cork.or quill by. 
and 32, 400 inhabitants. It is full of hilles inter- which the bite of à ſiſh is diſcovered. . 
Mixed with a few valleys, which are fruitful bath in | FLO'AT, Adj. ſwimming on the ſurface. As 
grain and paſtures, feeding abundance of. ſmall cat-/þ flip, if foaty.” Raitigue. 7 rn... 
tle. The ſea: and its riyers, particulatly the Clwyd | BELOC'K,' S. (focc, Sax.) company of birds. 
and Dee, ſupply it. plentifully with moſt kinds of or. ſheep. Figuratively, a my titude of men. The: 
fh and fowl. It: ſends 2 to H amen; heathen that fled out by f. Macab. xiv. 14. A. 
one for the caunty, and the otber for the town of lock of wool, from W Lat. vac, Belg. 
Flint. | e f To FLOC'K, V. N. to gather in crowds ot gteat 
FLIN'TY, Adj. made of flint. Abounding in numbers. e i 7 1 
3 i 4 | | 5 ; 
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puniſh with g rod. e 
| F LO 8. (pronounced fad ford 
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ſure. | . 5 
FLO'OK, 8. (dg, Teùt.) the broad or bearded 
part of an aycbor which takes hold of the ground. 
F LO'O S. (flar, flore, Sax.) that part of a 
houſe on which a perſon treads. A ftory ; flight, or 
oder of thoms. In a ſhip, fo much of her bottom, 
as the reſts on when a-ground. 
To FLO'OR, V. A. to cover that 
a perſon walks on with planks, 8 | 
FLOO' RING, S. the matter with which that part 
of a room is laid, on which a perſon walks. The bottom. 
To F. OP, V. A. to elap- the wings with a noiſe. 
To play with any noiſy motion of a broad thing. To 
let down the broad parts or flap ofa hat. 
FLORA, the goddeſs of flowers, was, according. 
to the poets, the wife of Zephyrus, and was 6 
| honoured amongſt the Sabines; but according to 
Lactantius, ſhe was a lady of pleaſure, who, havin 
gained large ſums of money by proftituting herſelf, 
made the Ro nan people her heir, on condition that 
ce:tain games, called Flotalia, might be annually. 
celebrated on her birth-day. Her image in the tem 
ple of Caſtor and Pollux was dreft in a cloſe habit, 
and ſhe held in her hands the flowers of peas and 
beans; but the modern poets and painters have been 
more Javiſh in ſetting off her charms, confideri, 
that no parts of nature offered ſuch innocent 220 
exquiſite entertainment to the ſight and ſmell, as the 
beautiful variety which adorns, and the odour which 
embalms the floral creation. - : . 
FLO'RET, S. {(fleyrette, Fr.) in botany, an im- 
perſect flower, gr that which has nut petals, apices, 
ſtamina and tyle, —_ EE, | 
FLO'RID; Adj. (florides, Lat.) productive of, 
or covered with owers. Bright, or lively, applied 
to colour; fluſhed with red, applied to the com- 
plexion. Embelliſhed witty: rhetorical: figufes, ap- 
plied to ſtile. ie 
FLORVDITY; S. freſhaeſs or redneſs of colour. 
6. idity in the face,” FLoY, ,,, | _ 1 5 
'ELO*RIDNESS, S. freſhneſs or . redneſs of co- 
lour. A rhetorical embelliſhment, applied to ſtile. 
\ FLORIFEROUS, Adj. en Lee producing 
wers. os 3 3 ä For. 2 
FLOR'/IN, S. (Er.) a coin ſo called, becauſe firſt 
firuck by the Florentines. That of Germany is va- 
lued at 28. 4d. that of Spain at 45. 49 | that of Pa- 
lermo and Sicilly at 28. 64. that of Holland at 2s. 
FLO'RIST, S. (ferifle, (Fr.) a perſon curious 


part of a room 


— — — 
FLOS'CULOUS, Adj, Ha, Lat.) com- 
Ki 


{| without an owner on the 


and inſulting. expreflion or action. 


flowers. A 
ſhim: e Suck 


the nature or farm of 


d 
1 r > Bzoyn, 


or having 


7 


- s ? 
.goods that 


To FLOU'NCE, V. N. { plonſen, . to move : 
with violence in water aud mice. To bee daſh 
in the water. To move with violence and outrage. - 
« Six flouncing Flanders mares.” Palo. To move 
with paſſion or anger. You neither fume, nor 
fret, nor fleunce.” Swirr. AQtively, to adorn wih 
flounces, applied to dreſs. . 5 8 
_ FLOU'NCE, S. any thing ſowed to a garment 
by way of ornament, and banging looſe, ſo as to- 
ſwell and ſhake. ** A muſlin flounce.” Pops, + © 
* FLOU'NDER, S. (fynder, Dan.) a ſmall flat 
fiſh, of the plain ſpinous kind, living either in freſh 
or ſalt water, caught in April, May, June, or July, 
any time of the day, in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes 
in the ſtill deep. The beſt baits are red worms, 


waſps and gentles. * ELD 
To FLOU'NDER, V. N. to ſtruggle with vio- 
ſe that Ririves+ 


lent and irregular motions, like a 
to diſengage himſelf from mixe. 
' FLOUR, S. the. fine white powder of wheat. 
To FLOU'RISH, V. N. (flexrir, Fr. foro, 
Lat.) to bloom, or be in bloſſom. Figuratively, to 
be in vigour, without fading. To be in a proſpe- 
rous ſtate, To make uſe of rhetorical res 
to diſplay with variety or oſtentation, applied to 
au To move in eddies, circles, or wanton 
and irregular motions. In muſic, to play an over- 
ture. In writing, to form the decorations or orna- 
ments of penmanſhip. Actlvely, to adorn with 
bloſſoms. In needle work, to embelliſn with flowers. 
In fencing, to move a weapon in circles or quick. 


38 e 


vibrations. To adorn with - rhetorical figures, or 


embelliſhments of ſtile. In manſhip, to mage or- 
naments of looſe or joined ſtrokes wantonly united » 
and forming ſomething pleaſing to the eye, To 
adorn ; embelliſh ;. to grace or ſet off 4 juſ- 
2 of your title —— doth -flowrifh- the. deceit. 
HAR. 47 5 . | * 
FLOU'RISH, S. any embelliſhment;.” Figura-- - 
tively, . beauty... An. oftentatious- lip y of wit · or 
intellectual abilities. In penmanſhip, figures or ot - 
naments formed by lines curiouſſy and wantonly in- 
terwoven. In muſic, an oyettuſ . 
| FLOU'RISHER. S. a meer- boaſter. One who- 
is in the height ot proſperii᷑i x. 


To FLOU'T, V. A. ¶ Aut, Belg.) to mock, 
deride, or inſult with contemptuous mockery, Neu- 
terly, to bebave-with contempt; to ſneer, 

FLOUT, .S..a- mock ; a jeer; a. contemptuoyss 


and ſkilled in the names, nature, and culture of 


Wo. 


] jeers another. 


FLOU”1ER, S. one who detides, mocks; or- 


To 


high.“ Tu | : 515 
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To FLOW, V. N. 
ſpread, applied to water. | 
oppoſed to ſtanding waters. To riſe, or ſwell, ap- 
plied to the tide. To melt, applied to the effect of 


ſown, Sax.) to fun or 


o move, or be in motion, 


heat, on metals, wax, &c. To proce as 2 
effect; to be owing to. To abound or be crowded, 


followed by with. To be full of liquor, applied to 


drinking veſſels, «© Flowing 'cups.” SHAK. To 


hang looſe, low, and-waving: © A fewing mantle. 
of green ſilk.” MoxTiM. Actively, to cover with 
Waters. A ſtream at hand to flow the ground.“ 


Spect. No. 42 g. To be free from harſhineſfs. 4 
flowing period.” To write: ſmoothly or ſpeak elo- 


. quent] 


plenty or abundance. A flow of ſpirits.” Por z. 

An uninterrupted ftream or continuation of words. 
FLOWER, S. (Hur, Fr.) that part of a plant 

which contains the grgans of generation, or the parts 


neceſſary for the propagation of the ſpecies. The - 
male flowers are thoſe which have no germen, ſtyle, 


or fruit. Female flowers are ſuch as containſthe germen, 
ſtyle, and are called fruitful flowers. Hermaphrodite 


flowers, are ſuch as contain both the male and female 


artv. Figuratively, an ornament or embelliſhment. 
he prime, bloom, or flouriſhing part of life, 
fine white duſt or edible part of corn, of which bread, 


&c. is made. The bread I would have in flower.” . 


SPENS, 
e 


i 1 FLOWER, V. N. (feurir, Fr.) to put forth 
flowers or bloſſoms. To bloom, or be in bloſſom. 
Figuratively, to be in the prime of life. To flouriſh, - 


or be in a proſperous ſtate. To froth, ferment, or 
mantle, applied to liquor. 
face, like cream; uſed with off. | 
ſervations, which have flawer'd of.” MIL r. To 
adorn with the reſemblance of flowets. 
FLOW'ERAGE, S. ſtore or abundance of flowers. 
*FLOW'ER DE LUCE, S. 
bulbous iris. 
"FLOW'ERET, S. (a diminutive of 
Fturete) a (mall, or imperſect flower. | bh 
FLOW'RINESS, .S. the ſtate of abounding in 
flowers or ornaments, 5 | $ 
"-FLOW'ERY, Adj. abounding, adorned with, 
or full of flowers. Covered with the fine duſt or 
meal of corn. 


'FLOW'INGLY, Adv. with readineſs, quick- 


neſs, or volubiluy of ſpeech. With abundance. 
'FLOW'N, Part. gone away; run away; de- 
parted, either by running away or flying. Puffed 
up; ſwelled, or elated. Flaun with inſolence.“ 
Par. Lot. 2 
FLUC'TUANT, Part. ¶uctuatus, Lat.) waver- 
ing; uncertain ; doubting. F 
To FLUC'TUATE, V. N. (flufuatus, Lat.) 
to roll to and fro like the waves. To float back- 
wards and forwards. To move with uncertain and 


FLO'W, 8. the riſe or ſwell of water. A ſudden, 


The 


To come from the fur- 
% Theſe few ob- 


from, as an 


Sk 


1 


4 


eur de tys, Fr.) a 7 h „ 
To. ö SRO nA Mewy5 7 7” 
I ſtorm of wind. A flurry from the north.” Gulliv. 


| 


AY 


haſty motion, 'Figuratively, to beſitgte betyeen con- 

trary opinions, To be irreſolute, undetermined or 
in doubt. Te be in an uncertain tate, or ſubjeRt to 
changes and viciſſitule. 
FEUCTUA TION, s. (Fr. flutuatio; Lat.) the” 
motion of waves or water backwards and forwards. 
Fig uratively, à ſtate of ſuſpence, itteſolution, un r- 
tainty, or indetermination, applied to the mind. 

FUE, S. (Bz. Il.) a ſmall pipe or chimney to 
convey air, heat, or ſu. oke. Soft down, or fur, eaſily 
wafted by the wind. F 


FLU'ENCY, S. the quality of flowing,' or 


— 


ity © 


w * 
{tinving in motion without incerruption of ihderthil. 


ſion. Smoothneſs of ſtile, or numbers. Copioulneſs, 
tor volubility of penn. 
' FLU'ENT, Adj. (fluens, Lat.) liquid; flowing; 
in motion. Ready; eaſily flowing; copious, applied 

to ſpeech, PFF 
FLU ENT, S. a ſtream; torrent, or running wa- 
ter. To cut the ontrageous Auent.” Phil its. 
FLUID, Adj. (fzidzs, Lat.) having the parts &a 


| ſity ſeparable; flowing like water. 


FLUID, S. in medicine, any animal juice. A 
liquor, whoſe parts yield to the ſmalleſt force im- 


preſſed, and by yeelding are eaſily moved among each | 


other. BH” 
_ FLU/IDITY, S. (fuiditi, Fr.) a quality of a 
thing, whereby the paits are ſo diſpoſed as to flide 
over each other all manner of ways, and "give way 
to the leaſt preſſure. I es WEL TRY „ 
' FLU'IDNESS, S. that quality which is oppoſite 
to firmneſs, by which things change their form, or 
yield to the leaſt preſſure, F | 
' FLU*MMERY, S. a kind of focd made of oat- 
meal and water boiled or evaporated to a confiltence. 
Figuratively, mere pretence ; flartery, ' 
Fl. UN, (particip. and preter. of fling (thrown, 
or caft, followed by in, into, - down, from and 10. 
„ Flung into the river.“ ADDls. F 
FLU'OR, S. a fluid ſtate.“ N keep liquors. 


baſty, fiidden blaſt, or 


FLUR'RY,S. a guſt; an 


3 Hurry; a violent commotion, ot emotion of 
mind. | | 

To FLUSH, V. N. (#uyſn, Belg.) to flow with 
violence, To come in haſte. To produce a reddiſh: 
colour in the face, by a ſudden flow, or a flux of 
blood, Actively to colour or reddep. To elate, or 
elevate. © Fluſhed with great victories.“ ATTER. 
FLUSH, Adj. freſh ; full of vigour. « Flufb as 
May.” SHAK. '' Aﬀfluent ;-abounding ; a eant word. 
Tord Strut was not very fluſh in rcady money.“ 
obn Bull. _ 8 
H, S. an afflux; 2 
lent flow. In 
the ſame ſort. F 

To FL UN TER, V. A. to make hot and red 


Mux ; a fudden impulſe; a vio- 
gaming, à certain number of cards of ; 


with drinking. To make half drunk. 


FLUTE; 
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FLUT'E,'S. (Hut, Fr.) a wind inſtrument, divided 
into the common and German; the common flute is 
played by putting one end into the mouth and breath- 
ing into it; the notes and tones are formed and 
changed by ſtopping and opening the holes, fix in 
m— aced along the front, and one behind the 
neck. The German flute, the moſt mellow of the 
two, and moſt reſembling the human voice, is not 
put into the mouth, but ſounded by a hole, a little 
diſtant from the upper end; the end itſelf being ſtop- 
ped with a tompion or plug; it has fix holes beſides 
that of the mouth, and the key-hole, or pinch note. 
In architecture, 6 channels or cavities 
cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter, and re- 

ſembling the inſide of à flute, when cut in half. 
To FLUTE, V. A. to cut channels in columns 


er 8 W 
FLU TED, Adj. having channels or hollows, 

To FLUT*TER, V. N. {futteran, Sax.) to move 
the wings with a'quick and trembling motion. To 
take ſhort flights with great agitation, or motion 
of wings. Figuratively, to move abvut' with great 


12 
5 


the playing of a fn. 


The ſtate of paſſing we and giving place to others. 
In medicine, extraordinary iſſue, or evacuation of 
ſome humour br. matter. A diſeaſe in which the 


bowels are excofizted and bleed, called a bloody flux, 
| Theexcrementfor that which is evacuated by animals. 
46. Civet is the very uncleanly fu of a cat.” SHAK. 
In hydrography, a regular periodical motion of the 
ſea, happening twice in twenty-four hours, whereby 
the water is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the 
ſhores. Figuratively, a concourſe, or confluente. 
The flux of company.“ SHak. The ſtate of being 
melted. | That which facilitates the melting of | 
thing when mixed with it. Es 


FLUX', Adj. (fuxusr, Lat.) inconſtant ; not du- | 


rable; flowing; maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion 


of parts, | 155 „ 
To FLUX“, v. A. to melt. In medicine, to ſali- 
vate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 1 2 
FLUXIL' TTV, 8. Eafineſs of ſeparation. Poſſi- 


 FLUXION, s. (Fr. Auris, Lat.) the ad of flow- 
ing; the matter that flows. In medicine, a ſudden 
collection of morbid matter in any part of the body. 


| The velocity by which a flowing quantity is increaſed 
| by its generating motion. In arithmetic, the method 
of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which, being 
taken an infinite number of times, becomes equal to 


a given quantity. 21 3 
Ie V. N. (preter fleto or fled ; part. fed or 
flown ; fleogan, Sax.) To move through the air by 
means of win 
the air. & ſparks fly upwards,” Job v. To paſs, 
or perform a journey with great expedition : to burſt 
aſunder. hey L of" Swirr. To break, 
or ſhiver. To fiy on, to dart upon; to attack, or. 
ſpring with violence; to fall on ſuddenly, To fy 
in the face of a perſon ; is to inſult him with oppro- 
brious Janguage, or any act of outrage, ** Neglect 
dim, or fly in his face.” Swirr. To act in defiance 
of; © Fly in Nature's face.” DRrvp. To fly out, to 
burſt e into any hea | 
from any reſtraint; to ſtart violently from any di- 


wa _- —— — — 2 


- 


— 


avoid ; to ſhun; to decline: to refuſe aſſociation or 
acquaintance with!“ * To fly her. company.” The 
art of flying has been attempted by ſever] perſons 
in all ages. The Leucadians, out of ſuperſtition, are 
reported to have had à cuſtom of precipitating a 


variouſly expanded, round his body, in order to break 
his fall. Friar Bacon, who lived five hundred years 
ago, not only affirms the art of flying poſſible, but 
aſſures us, that he himſelf knew how to make an 
engine whereby a man might be able to convey him- 
ſelf through the air, like a bird, The famous biſhop 
Wilkins was ſo confident of ſucceſs in it, that he 
ſays he does not queſtion but, in future ages, it will 


is going à journey; as it is now to call for bis 


boots. | ä : 
FLV, S. (ie, Sax.) a ſmall winged inſect, of dif- 
ferent ſpecies. That part of a machine, which when 
put into motion, continues it with great ſwiftneſo, 


and thereby regulates and preſerves the motion of 


the other parts. That part of a mariner's compaſs, 
on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, over which 
the needle is placed, and faſtened underneath. ' 
To FLY'BLOW, V. A. to taint with flies; to 
fill with maggots, | | 
FLY'BOAT), 
ſailing. 
FLY'ER, S. one that runs 2way from battle; or 
endeayours to eſcape danger by flight, One that cuts 


S. a kind of nimble light veſſel for 


its paſſage through the air by means of wings. That 


part of a jack which moves round on a pivot horizon- 
tally, and thereby keeps the other parts in motion. In 


bility of being melted, ** Fluidity, or at leaſt fux- | 


ility. Bovrz. 
30 


9 
* 


architecture, ſtairs made 


8 


eat or paſſion; to break out 


tection. 77 let fiy, to diſcharge a gun or other fire- 
arms: Io vaniſh or fade, applied to colour: to run 
| away, or attempt to eſcape any danger. Actively, to 


* 


of an oblong ſquare figure, 
wat 


: to paſs through the air; to aſcend in 


man from a high cliff into the ſea, firſt fixing feathers, + 


* 


be as uſual to hear a man call for his wings, when he 8 


* wo, 4 ES 9 
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whoſe fore and backſides are parallel to each other, 


as likewiſe their ends; the wee of theſe. flyers 


ſtands parallel behind the firſt, the third behind the 
ſecond, and on that account are ſaid to fly off from 
1 . 
To FLY'FISH, V. N. to fiſh or angle with a fly 
for a bait. | 
FOA'L, S. (Vola, Sax.) 
of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. At preſent 
colt is uſed for a young horſe, and foal for a young 
mare ; but formerly the latter was uſed for the young 
of either ſex. 
To FOA' 
to a mare or other beaſt of burthen. 


FOA'M, S. (fam, Sax.) the white 


ſpittle which 


the offspring or young 


| 


Ly-Y. A. to bring forth young, applied 


appears in the mouth of a high-mettled horſe. The 


white ſuſtbance which gathers on the top of liquors 


when ſhaken or fermented, but more properly called 


froth. e e ee FO Og RET 5 
To FOA M, V. N. to have the mouth covered 


with white frothy ſpitile. To froth; to gather foam. 


To be in a rage; to 


in violent emotions of paſ- 


ſion, alluding to a high -mettled horſe, who foams at 
the mouth when checked or under unwilling reſtraint. 


« He foameth.” 1 . | 
. '-FOA'MY, Adj. covered with froth; or white 
| frothy ſpittle. W Fw 
_ FOB", S. (fuppe, Teut.) a ſmall pocket, made in 
the inſide of the waiſtband. of a pair of breeches, 
wherein the watch is uſually . 

To F O;, V. A. (uppen, Teut.) to cheat; to 
trick; to defraud by ſome low ſtratagem. Find 
myſelf fobbed in it.” SHAK, To fob off, to ſhift; or 
put off by ſome trick or artifice, ** The raſcal febb'd 
me off with only wine.” Appis, 

Fo CAL, Adj. (from facus) belonging to a focus. 
FO'CIL, S. (fecile, Fr.) in anatomy, the greater 
or leſs bone between the knee and ankle, or between 
the elbow. and wriſt. Both the fecils of the left 
leg.“ WISE. 


o 


FO'CUS, S. (La 


( t.) in optics, the point where the 
rays meet and croſs the axis after refraction by a glaſs. 
The points from which rays diverge, or to which 


they converge. Applied to a parabola; a point in the 


axis within the figure, and diſtant from the vertex | 
of the parameter, or /atus reftum. Applied to an el- 
ipſis, a. po nt. towards each end of the longer axis, 
whence two right lines being drawn to any point in 
the circumference, ſhall be, together, equal to the 
axis itſelf. Applied to an hyperbola, that point 
in the axis through which the /atus rectum paſſes. 
FOD'DER, S. (dre, fotber, Sax.) dry food ſtored 
up for cattle againſt winter. | 
To FODDER, V. A. to feed or ſu 
food. | 
 FOD'/DERER,S. one who ſupplics cattle with 
diy food. | | 
FOE“, S. (Jab, Sax.) an enemy or perſon who is 
bent to injure one, either in war or private life. An 


pply with dry 


part turned over and laying upon another. 


adverſary ; an opponent, applied to opinions, Ar 
to received doctrines.“ WATTS. 3 
FOE MAN, S. an enemy in war. What vali. 
[on fr San, 1 
CE'TUS, S. (Lat, pronounced ftztus) a child ig 
the womb, after it is perfectly formed, . 
O,, S. a low cloud conſiſting grofs watery 
| vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth... _ 
FOG'GILY, Adv. like a fog or miſt. Cloudily; 


= 
— 


ti 


T1 F ores Afar 
FGG OINEss., S. the ſtate of being dark or miſty | 
by a low cloud, conſiſting of watery vapours,. float- 
ing near the ſurface of 18 earth ot Water. 

OG'GY, Adj. fully of dark, rites way moiſt 
vapours. Figurazively, dull, or cloudy in under- 
ſtanding. ; | OSes 

FO! H, interj. (fah, Sax.) an interjection uſed to 
r or offence received by ſome ob- 
ject, meaning that it r is excet . 
ſively diſagreeable. Fob one may ſmell in ſuch 
a will moſt rank.” SHax. Commonly made uſe 
of when offended by a ſtink, or very offenſive ſmell. 
_ FOI'BLE, 8. (Fr.) a weak or blind fide.. A na- 
tural infutmity or failing + 
To FO LL, V. A. (affeler, old Fr.) to defeat, or 
get the better of an enemy, but not a complete victory. 
FOL, S. a defeat, or miſcarriage. An advantage 
gained over an enemy, not amounting to a complete 
victory. Gilding, from fruills, Fr. a leaf. Some- 
thing of another colour, uſed by jewellers to augment 
the luſtte, or heighten the colour of a ſtone, or dia- 
ear A blunt ſword uſed in fencing, from fei- 
Pr N T7 2165 ien I i nl A 4 7955 
F OILER, 8. one who has gained an. advantage- 
Over an enemy. 1 2 8 E 
To FOIN, V. A. (poindre, Fr.) to puſh or make a 
lunge with a weapon. They laſh, they fein, they 
paſs.” DR TD. 5 x 
FoOlN, S. a thruſt or puſh with a weapon. 
 FOISON, 8. (en, Sax, and Fr.) plenty, 
abundance, * Nature ſhould: bring forth—of its 
own kind, all foj/an, all abundance. Sn. 
_ To FOIST, V. A. {fauffer, Fr.) to. inſert: 
ſomething not in an original; - To interpolate: uſed. 
with in, Bs ge arg 
%%% Ad. fe Fore: -.E.-. 

FO'LD, S. (falde, Sax.) the ground where ſheep 
are confined. The place, or Rabl where ſheep are 
houſed, © Time drives the flocks from field to 
fold.” RaLeGH, Figuratively, a flock of ſheep. 
The hope and promiſe of my failing fold.” Davy. 
A boundary or limit. Nor leave their feats, and 
paſs the dreadful fold.” Ca ERH. A double; one 
The 


| plait or doubling of a garment; from fea/'d, Sax. 


{ the ſame number twice, or the 


Hence fold, in compoſition, x the doubling 
ne n Taine quantity added 
thus two-fold, is twice the quantity; twenty-fald, 
twenty times repeated, | | 
| To 
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To FO'LD 
u. To double, to plait, or turn back a piece of 
cloth ſo as to double over and cover another part. 


Figuratively, to 'incloſe; to include, to ſhut ;: to 


embrace with the arms - claſped round à petfon. 
Neuterly, to clofe over another of the ſame kind. 
To join with-another of the ſame kind, 
FOLIA'CEOUS, Adj. (foliattus, Lat.) confilt- 
mg of thin pieces, lamina, or leaves. A blue 
talky foliaceons par. Woo wm. 
FO'LIAGE, S. (feuillage, Fr.) an aſſemblage of 
flowers, branches, leaves, &c. In architecture, the 
repreſentation of ſuch flowers, 
as are uſed for embelliſhments on 'capitals, freezes, 
or pedimentn:* 99 75 4999 e 
To FO LIATE, V. A. (Yliatus, Lat.) to beat 
gold into thin plates, laminæ, or leaves. * Gold 
foliated.” Nx WT. Optic. 1515 5 
FO'EIATING, S. applied to looking -glaſfes, is 
the ſpreading à compoſition that will, r adhere 
to the back of the glaſs, and reflect images. The 
compoſition is called foil, and made of quiekſilver, 
mixed with tin, and other ingredients. 11 
FOLIA*TION), 8. (foliatio, Lat.) the act of 
beating into leaves. In botany, a collection of thoſe 
tranſitory: or fugacious coloured leaves called petals, 
which conſtitute the compaſs or body of a flower; 
of great uſe in the generation an 
ung fruit or- ſee . . „„ 
 FO'LIO; S. (Ital. of in folio, Lat) a large 


U 


book, whoſe pages are formed by a ſheet of paper | 


once doubled. In commerce, a page or leaf in an 


account or * 8 BBs l 
FO'LIOMORT,. Adj. (ſoliam mortnum, Lat.) a 
dark yelfow, or colour of a dead leaf; vulgarly 
called philemoti: Of foliomort colour.” WoO DW. 
FO'LK, S. (val, Belg.) people, uſed ohly in 
a familiar diſcdurſe. Nations, or mankind in gene- 
ral. Any kind of perſons. | 
FO'LKSTONE, S. a mayor-town of Kent, 
and a member of the port of Boret. It was once 
2 very floutifhing town, containing five pariſh- 
churches; which are 'ndw reduced to one. Above 
300 fiſhing- boats belong to it, which, in the ſeaſon 
of the year, catch' mackarel fo 


kets. It gave birth. to the celebrated phyfician Dr. J ge 


Harvey, who has- immortalized his name by diſco- 
vering the circulation of the blood. Its weekly, 
market is on Tbarſdays, and its annual fair on 
June 28, for + pedlars- ware. Near it is Stangate- 
caſtle. It is fituate on the ſea-coaſt, 8 miles from 
Dover, and 72 from London. / 
_ FOL/LICLE, S. (folliculus, Lat.) in anatomy, 
a cavity, bag or velicle in a body, with ſtrong 
coats. In botany, the feed veſſel, caſe, huſk, or 
cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds and fruits are 

intloſed. LET. | : N 

To FOL'LOW, V. A. (folgian, Sax.) to go 
after, or behind à perſon. To purſue. an enemy. 


| 


dranches, leaves, &c, - 


drawin 
weak ne 


d preſervation of the 


r the London mar- 


pier. 


„V. A. to pen or incloſe ſheep in a J To attend on as a ſervant. To ſucceed or happen. | 


after, in order of time. To proceed ſrom as a con- 
ſequence, or effect. To imitate, or copy. Fd. 
low the perfe&ions of thoſe, &c.” Hooker, To 
obey; to obſerve; to aſſent, or give credit to. % AN. 
wha do not fellow real tradition,” TiLLoTs, To 
attend to; to be buſted with. 
taketh and followeth other mens buſineſs.” Eccle/ 
xXix. 9. Neuterly, to come after another, 10 
ſucceed or be after another in time. To proceed 
From, as an effect or conſequence, To continue or 


purſue any endeavour, uſed with on. If wefollow 


on to know the Lord.” Hoſea, - | 

FOL'LOW-ER, S. one who come or goes aſter 
another, Figuratively, a dependant; attendant ;. 
aſſociate ; companion; a ſcholar ; imitator, or cos 


FOL'LY, S. (lie, Fr. follia, Ital.) the act of 
falſe concluſions from juſt principles. A 
or want of underſtanding : Not uſed in the: 
plural in this ſenſe. Figuratively, an act of negli - 
gence, or paſſion unbecoming the gravity of wiſdom, . 
or the dictates of cool and unbiaſſed reflection: In 
this ſenſe it has a plural. 5 | 

To FO'MENT', V. A. (fomentor, Lat.) to che-- 
rſh with heat, To bath with warm lotions, or 
liquors, Figuratively, . to encourage; to ſupport;. 
to cheriſh... | e a 

FOMENTA'TION, S. (Fr.) in medicine, a par- 
tial bathing, or applying hot flannels to any part 
dipped in medicated decoctions. The liquor or de- 


eoction foi med from boiling medicinal ingredients, 


with whichtan 
dathed. 
FEOMEN!T ER, S. an encourager or ſupporter, 
FON D', Adj. fooliſh ; filly ; indiſereet. 
fend to wail inevitable ſtrokes.” SHAKE; 
or valued, by folly, <* Not with ond ſhekles of the 
teſted gold.“ SHak, Fooliſhly or indiſcreetly ten- 
der and indulgent. Loving to an exceſs. Pleaſed in 
too great a degree. Taking too much delight in, 
and too eagerly coveting a thing. Fame is a real 
good, if we ma 
of it.” DRY. 
To FOND), V. A. to treat with great — 
4 [11 
nd it as the frow and child of love. — DRY DEN. 
Neuterly, to be ond of; to doat ony to love to 
exceſs, © I, poor monſter, ſend as much on him.“ 
K | 
To FON/DLE, V. A. the ſame as fond.” 
FOND'LING, S. a perfon uſed with too much 
indulgence, and beloved to an exceſs, A thing re- 
garded with an exceſs of affection. 


Y patt is, or is to be, ſomented or 


gence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love. 


FOND'LY; Adv. feolifhly ; indiſcreetly, injudi- 


ciouſly. „He fondly thought he might indure.“ 


8. fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs; want 
O 


or love. 


FOND'NESS, 


= 


« He that under- 


„ Ties 


Trifling $ + 


y believe Cicero, who was too find 


Swirr. With anexceſs of tenderneſs, indulgence, . 


| 
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FOO ; | 


of judgment. e it were for any, being . 


free—to covet fetters.” SPENS, 
indulgence, and tenderneſs, 
FONT”, 8. ( fente, Fr. fans, Lat.) a ſtone or 
marble veſſel in which the water uſed in baptiſm is 
contained in a church. | | 


An excels of love, 


FON'TANEL, S.{fontanelle, Fr.) in furgery, an 
iſſue, or artificial ulcer formed, to diſcharge hu- | 


mours. Adviſed to a ſentanel in her arm.“ 
WISEM. 170 | 8 3 

. FOOD, S. (fedor, Sax.) whatever is taken in at 
the mouth, -and ſwallowed to repair the wants of na- 
ture. Figuratively, any thing which cheriſhes. 
„The food of thy abuſed father's wrath.” SHAk. 


FOOD'FUL,. Adj. fruitful ; or plentifully pro- 


ducing things proper for the nouriſhment of animals. 

„The foodful earth.” Drvp. - EY 
. FOOL!, 8. Fel, Brit. and Arm. iu, Fr.) one 

who has not the uſe of reaſon, or judgment. Figu- 


ratively, one who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon, or 


jeſter. Call my feel hither,” SnhAk. In ſcrip- 


ture, an idolator, a very wicked 17 N The foo] 
hath ſaid in his heart there is no- God.“ Pſal. xiv. 1 


In common converſation, uſed as a word of extreme 


contempt and ſtinging reproach. Te play the: fool, is 


to trifle, or play pranks. like an hired jeſter; meerly to 
divert or make · ſport, or to act like a.perſon void of 


common underſtanding, To make a fool, is, to raiſe 
.a perſon's expectations: and diſappoint them. 


te To 
break promiſe. with him, and male a fool of him.“ 
SHAK. E | we EO 
To FOOL, V. N. to trifle; to toy to idle. 
Neuterly, to impoſe on. To raiſe a perſon's ex- 


out of his money.” To infatuate, « 5 5 
OOL BORN, Adj. fooliſh from the birth. Fi- 
uratively, produced by a ſool. A foolborn jeſt,” 


a 


pectations, and afterwards diſappoint them. To. 
deceive. To cheat, uſed without of. ** Fool:d him 


FOOL ERV, 8. habitual folly, . ** Foolery does 


walk "about the orb like the ſun.” SHAKESPEARE, 
An act of folly; a trifling practice. An act 
of indiſcretion, ** It is mere feelery to multiply 


diſtinct particulars.” WATTs. An object of folly "2 


a thing which cauſes and indicates ſolly. 
FCOLHAR'DINESS, S. indiſcreet courage, or 
boldneſs. There is a difference between daring 
and foclhardineſs.” DRV). Eg 
FOOL'HARDY, Adj. daring, bold, or adven- 
turous without diſcretion, or prudence, . 
FOOL'TRAP, S. a ſnare to catch fools in. 
« Betts, at the firſt, were fooltraps.” Drvp. 
FOOL'ISH, Adj. entirely or naturally void of 
underſtanding. 
indiſoreet. Ridiculous, unreaſonable, 
1dolatrous, or wicked. : | Th 
_ FOOL'/ISHLY, Adv, weakly ; without under- 
ſtanding ; indiſcreętly. In ſcripture, idolatrouſly ; 


ſcripture, 


wickedly, 


Figuratively, wantihg prudence, 
n 


2 the. 


in the ſame manner as the foot 


— 


| 


FOOL/STONE, S. in botany, the orchix"or 
fatyrion.. Linnæus ranges it in the firit ſect. of h 
20th claſs. The ſpecies are ten. IT 
FOOT, S. (plural 4 that part of an animal 
whereon it ſtands or walks. In anatomy, theextre« 
mity of the leg, conſiſting of the tarſus, or ſpace 
of the ankle frrom the body of the foot, the metas 
tarſus, or body of the foot, and the toes; the wiſdom 
which ſhines forth in the conſtruRion of this part of 
the human machine, would require fo copious a de- 
ſcription, that our marrow | bounds will not permit 
us the pleaſure of indulging ourſelves in it. Figus 
ratively, that part with which ke thing is ſupported, 

| ſupports the body of 
an animal. The lower part or baſe. Fee. of 
mountains.” : Hakew,, ** The tet of a table.” 


| On foot, walking, oppoſed to trayelling on horſeback 


or in a carriage, Condition; ſtate. On the ſame 
foot with our fellow ſubjects.“ SwirT,: A plan; 
ſcheme, or ſettlement. “ Upon the foor of our 
| egin 

to give riſe to. If ſuch a tradition were, at, — 
time, ſet on foct.” TII Tors. Motion; agitation, or 
action. The number or variety of ends on Foot. 

GrBw., In Greek and Latin poetry, a certain num« 
ber of long and ſhort ſyllables conſtituting, a diſ- 
tinct part of a verſe. A meaſure conſiſting of 12 


g 


inches. 


* * 4 


To FOOT), V. A. to ſpurn, kick, or ſtrike with 


the foot. To ſettle; to plan-. What conſede- 


racy have you with the traitors — late footed.” SHAK; 
In dancing, to.make. a noiſe with the foot reſembling 
the tune played by the muſic. To dance. To 
featly foot the grace.“ T1CKEL, | The infantry of 
an army, or thoſe who walk; oppoſed to cavalry, 
or thoſe that ride. To foot a flocking, is to knit 3 
foot to a ſtocking. _ „ 2 1EY 
_ FOOT'BALL,, S. a. ball made. of leather, and 
filled with wind by means. of a bladder included in 
the ind. n, ol; 
FOOT'+BOY, S. a lad attend liver. 
FOOT'ED, Adj. ſhaped in the foot. , Footed 
like a goat,” GEW. Having a foot, or a place to 
contain the foot, applied to ſtockings. _ : 


Av 
of x > 


FOOT'HOLD, S. ſpace to. hold the foot, dt 


room enough to tread on ſecurely. S0 little foots 


/ ĩ˙wùvj 
FOOT'ING, S. ground for the foot or any thin 
to reſt on. The unſteadfaſt footrng of a ſpear. 
SHAK. Foundation; baſis; ſupport; root. Place. 
Tread; walk; or the ſound. of a perſon's feet in 
walking. I hear the footing of a man.” SHAK; 
A particular manner of moving the feet in dancing 
ſo as to eccho the ſound of the tune, Steps; track; 
red. Figuratively, . entrance; begitining ; eſtab- 


* 


lnment. No uſeful arts have yet found footing 
here.” Dryp. State; condition, uſed with on; 
„Gaul was en the ſame footing with Egypt.” App. 
A eat or preſent given on a perſon's entering into 
Sg 55 a new 


in livery. One who walks or runs. 


* . 


* 


* 
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now office or buſineſs, * You muſt pay your 
frog 


no.” | F | 
GOTLIC' KER, S. a mean fervile and fawning 


n, © I thy Caliban—for ay th thicker.” 
7 5 3 


SHAK, © ; | 

' FOOT'MAN, S. a ſoldier that marches and fights 
on ground, oppoſed to a horſeman. The num- 
bers levied — conſiſt of foatmen three millions, of 
horſemen one,” RALEZIORH. A low menial ſervant 


* * 


FOO T' PACE, S. in building, part of a pair of 


Airs, whereon, after four or five ſteps, you arrive 


% a 


to a broad place, where you-may take two or three 
aces, before you aſcend another ſtep, A pace no 
ſter than a perſon walks. | - 
 FOOT/PATH, S. a narrow way, which will ad- 
mit only foot paſſengers, not being wide enough for 
horſes or carriages. © | 
*FOOT'STEP, S. an impreſſion left by the foot 
in - . Figuratively, any trace, mark, token, 
or ſign. 


 FOOT'STOOL, 8. a ſtool whereon a perſon 


places his feet, when fitting, | | 
FOP, S. a perſon of weak underſtanding, and 
great pretence to knowledge and wiſdom ; or rather 
2 perſon affecting delicacy too much both in dreſs 
and behaviour.. TO 


. FOP'DOODLE, 8. a fool; an infighificant 


wretch. 


JE FOP/PISHLY, Adv. after the manner of a fop "P 


+ Handled you. like a ſep- deodle. Hu- 


DIBRAS. 
« Let 


: FOP'PERY, S. impertinence or folly. 


Affectation of ſhow in dreſs, and impor- 


affected trifling. | | 85 
FOP PISH, Adj. fooliſh; idle; vain. Vain in 

ſhow, gaudineſs, or elegance in dreſs, attended with 

too great an affectation of ceremony in behaviour. 


vainly, oſtentatiouſl 


pr FOPPISHNESS, S. ſhowy, oftentatious, and 
affected vanity, | 


- FOP'LING, S. a petty fop. A coxcomb of the 
ſecond order. | 
FOR, Prep. (for, Sax. faur, Goth. pour, Fr.) 
becauſe, or on account of. That which we, 
our unworthineſs, are unworthy to crave.” 
Hooker. With reſpect or regard to. For bulk 
mere inſects. TATE, Inſtead of; in the character, 
or likeneſs of. Embrace for truth.” Locke. 
Lay for dead.” Daxvp. He refuſed not to die 
thole that killed him.“ BoyLE. Conducive, or 
tending to, © It is for the general good,” III TS. 
Towards, or with intention of going to a Gmain 
lace. We failed directly for Genoa.” Apps. 
With adprojrietion: Shadow will ſerve for fom- 
mer.” SHax., With reſpect to; on account of; 
concerning. Thus much, for the beginning and 


_ progreſs,” BuzxneT, In confirmation or eſtabliſh- 


30 


- not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter my houſe,” | 
by SHAK, 
tance without ſolidity. Foolery. Affectation, or 


— 


as much as, implies ſince, or becauſe, 


vage or feed on ſpoil. 


ment, applied to proofs. There is a natural im- 
mutable, and eternal reaſon for that which we call 
virtue.” TiLLoTs. Againſt, or as a remedy for. 
Good for the tooth-ach.” GaRRRTS. In exchange; 


| inſtead, or in the place of. Through a certain ſpace 


of time. In ſearch, or queſt of. Notwithſtanding, 
or according to. For aught is vulgar known.” 
BoyLE, Ready, fit, prepared; or proper, © If you 
be an undertaker, I am for you.” SHAKES, In fa- 


| your of; on the ſide of. Ariſtotle is for poetical 


juſtice.” Dennis. Fit; becoming. Is it for you 


to ravage ſea and land?” Drvyp. © Conſidering, or 


in proportion to. He is not very tall, yet for his 
years he's tall.” SHAK.- | „ 

' FOR”, Conj. uſed to introduce and give a reaſon 
of ſomething advanced before. Becauſe. 122 
that the worſt men are moſt ready.“ SPENCER. Fox 
% Fer as much 
as it is a fundamental law.” Bac. Fox why; be- 
cauſe, for this reaſon that. For why, Solyman pur= 
poſing to draw the enemy into battle.“ KNnoLLEs, 

FOR'AGE, S. (fourage, Teut.) ſearch of pro- 


viſions, or the act of feeding abroad. Proviſions 


* abroad. | | 
| To FOR'AGE, V. N. to wander far; to rove at 
a diſtance, ** Forage, and run to meet diſpleaſure 


'I farther than the doors.“ SHAk. To wander in ſearch 


of ſpoil, generally of proviſions, or litter. To ra- 
Actively, to plunder, ftrip, 
or ſpoil, ** It is cafſy to forage and over-run the 
whole land,” SPENSER, | | 


FOR'AMEN Ovale, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, an 


oval aperture or paſſage through the heart of a ſœ- 


tus, ſerving for the circulating of the blood in the 
womb, but cloſing. up after birth, 


FORAM'/INOUS, Adj. (foramen, Lat.) full of 
holes, or pores, ** Soft foraminous bodies.” Bac. 


To FORBEA'R,. V. A. (pronounced forbare ; 
preter. 7 forbore, or, I have forborn) to ceaſe from ac 
tion. T'o pauſe, or delay. To decline. To omit, 
or abſtain from voluntarily, To endure with pa- 
tience, or without any ſhow of reſentment or anger, 


By long ferbearance is a prince perſuaded,” Prov. 
xxv. 15. Actively, to decline; to ſhun, or avoid the 


preſence of a perſon or thing. Toabſtain from any 
action. To ſpare ; to endure provocation, without 
any ſign of anger of reſentment. ©* Forbearing one 


another in love.“ Fph. iv. 2. 


FORBEA'RANCE, S. the act of abſtaining from 
the commiſſion of any fault, The act of enduring 
provocation or offences without complaint, reſent- 
ment, anger, or puniſhing. | 

FORBEA'RER, S. one who intercepts, or de- 
lays the execution of any thing. | 

To FORBUI'D, V. A. (preter. forbade, compounded 
preter. I have forbidden, Part. forbidden, Fr.) to com- 
mand a perſon to forbear, or not perform a thing. 


To bid a perſon not to enter. Have I not forbid 
her my houſe,” SHAk. 


To oppoſe, or hinder. A 
7 K blaze 
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ter ly, to utter a prohibition; or to order that a thing 


ee „Now the good Gods forbid.” |. 
Ak. 
FOR BID DANCE, S. a prohibition, or com- 


mand to abſtain from any thing. 


FORBID' DER, S. one who orders or commands | 


a perſon not to do, or to abſtain from doing. 


FORBID'/DING, Part. raiſing abhorrence, aver- 


ſion, awe; obliging to keep a reſpectful diſtance. 


FORCE, S. (Fr. forza, Ital.) power; vigour; 
active power. Strength of body. Violence. 
lidity. An armament; or a company of men or 
ſhips intended for war; warlike preparations ; . uſed 

enerally in the plural. Virtue, or efficacy. In 

w, an offence, by which violence is uſed either to 
perſons or things. Deſtiny; neceſſity; irreſiſtible 


tek or fatal compulſion ; ſtreſs, or emphaſis of a 


entence. E ip 5 
To FORCE, V. A. (forcer, Fr.) to compel a 
perſon to do a thing againſt his will. To over- 
power by ſtrength. To drive by violence or ſtrength, 
uſed with frem or out. To draw or puſh by main 
ſtrength. To get from by violence; uſed with 
from. In war, to take or enter a city by violence; 
to ſtorm. To raviſh ; to lay with a woman by vi- 
olence, To man; to LI 90 with ſoldiers. © The 
paſſages be already forced.” RALEIGH. To force out, to 
extort a thing which ſhould be concealed, © The 
tricks uſed in convenin 
TTER, 
FO'RCED, Part. obliged to do a thing involun- 


tarily, and by compulſion, Wreſted ; unnatural, ap- 


plied to the uſe of words. Forced conceits.” App. 
FO'RCEDLY, Adv. violently ; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. | 
FO'RCEFUL, Adj. violent ; ſtrong ; driven with 
great violence. 
.,4FO'RCEFULLY, Adv. in a violent, impetuous 


id rapid manner. 


© FO'RCELESS, Adj. without ſtrength, or force. 


FORCE PS, S. (Lat. a pair of tongs) in ſurgery, 
an inſtrument opening like a pair of tongs, uſed to 
extract any thing out of wounds. | 

FO'RCER, S. that which drives, compels, or 
conſtrains by ſtrength, power or violence, In me- 
chanics, the embolus or piſton of a pump working 
by pulſion or force, oppoſed to a ſucker which works 
by attraction. . 

FO RCIBLE, Adj. ſtrong; powerful, oppoſed to 
weak; violent; active, or efficacious. Of great in- 
fluence or power. Cauſed by force, violence, or com- 
pulſion, oppoſed to voluntary. The abdication— 


the advocates on the other ſide look upon it to have 


been forcible.” Swirr. Valid; binding in law or 


conſcience obligatory, | 


- FO'RCIBLENESS, S. the quality of effecting 


23 end by power, compulſion, or violence. 


O'RCIBLY, Adv, ſtrongly; powerfully ; ſo as | 


blaze of glory that forbid the ſight,” Davp. Neu- | to make ſome impreſſion, or produce ſome effect by 


Va- | 


ſynods might force out an | 


adn yY 


irreſiſtible power or force. | 
FOR'CIPATED, Adj. (from forceps, Lat.) 
formed like a pair of pincers, fo as to open and ſhut 
% Hold it with their forcipated mouth.” Dan. 
FORD, S. (Sax. from faran) a ſhallow part of a 
river, which may be paſſed on foot, or without ſwim= 
ming. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſtream, current or 
river, without any relation to a paſſage on foot; a 
bay. Permit my ghoſt to paſs the-Stygian ford,” 
Day. | oy 
To FORD, V. A. to paſs a river without ſwim- 
ming, or on foot. | | | | 
FO'RDABLE, Adj. paſſable on foot, 
FO'RE, Adj. (Sax.) that part which comes firſt 
when a body moves, oppoſed to hind. ©* Greater 
prefling on the fore than hind part.” CHEYNE, See 
BRTORR. . | 
FO“ RE, Adv. the part which appears firſt to thoſe 
that meet it, oppoſed to aft, ** A ſlight ſpar deck fore 
and aft.“ RALEIGH, | 
To FO'REARM, V. A. to provide with weapons 
for an attack or reſiſtance, before either happen. 
TO FO'REBODE, V. N. (foreb:dian, Sax.) to 
predict, or foretel. To preſage ; or have a ſecret ſenſe 
impreſſed of - ſomething future, generally applied to 
ſome future calamity. 3 * 
FO REBODER, S. a prognoſticator; ſoothſayer; 
foreteller, or forakno-w er. 
TO FO REC AST, V. A. to plan, or prepare 
for execution. To contrive. To foreſee, or pro- 
vide againſt. To forecaft conſequences.” L'Eg- 
TRANGE. Among ſemſtteſſes, to work a button- 
U or any thing in the ſame manner as a button 
ole. 5 a 
FO REC AST, S. contrivance before hand. A 
ſcheme; a plan. Proviſion againſt any future emer- 
ence. Foreſight. | | 2 4” kk 
FO'RECASTER, S. one who foreſees and pro- 
vides againſt any future event, * _ , 
 FO'/RECASTLE, S. that part of a ſhip, where 
the foremaſt ſtands, ahd is divided from the reſt of. 
the floor by a bulk-heady the part which is aloft and 
not in the hold is called the Prow. Ke a 
FO'RECITED, Part. quoted before or in a pre- 
cedent patt of a work. WY Bis f 
To FO RECLOSE, V. A. to ſhut up; to pre- 
vent; to put a ſtop to. In law, to forecloſe a mort- 
gage, is to cut off the power of redemption. 
O'REDO, V. A. to undo or ruin. This is 
the night that makes me, or foredoes me quite.“ 
SHAK. To weary, overdo, or almoſt kill, “ All 
with weary taſk foredone.”” SHA. 
To FO'REDOOM, V. A. to 


determine beforehand by an inevitable neceflity, _.. 
 FO'REFATHER, S. an anceſtor ; or one who 
is born before another and belongs to his family or. 
c untry. 3 | Ei 1 
To FOREF END, V. A. to forbid; to avert. 

« Heaven's 
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e Heay'ns ferefnd ]. Sunk. To provide for; | 


to ſecure beforeband. His particular to - fore- 
fend.” SHAK, - 19185 | 

FOREFO OT, S. (plural, forefeet) that foot 
of a beaſt which is-neareſt the head; in contempt, 
a hand. Give me thy fiſt, thy . to me 
give.“ SHAK, In ſea language, applied to a veſſel 
which ſails, or lies acroſs another's way. 

To FOREGO', V. A. to quit, reſign, give up, 
or let go. To go before; to be paſt, To outgo, 
to loſe by outgoing, or outrunning. Whoſe 
violent property foregoes itſelf.” Syak, | 

FOREGO'ER, S. an anceſtor, progenitor, or 
predeceſſor. +. 1:6, : 

FO'REGROUND, S. that part of the ground 
or ſurface of a picture, which ſeems to be before 
the figures, 

FO'REHAND, S. that part of a horſe which 
is before the rider. The 'chief, or moſt excellent 
part. The finew and the foraband of our hoſt.” 
SHAK. 1 | 


FO'REHANDED, Adj. f timely; before 


an event comes to paſs, Formed in the foreparts. 

« A ſubſtantial, true bred beaſt, bravely fore- 

handed,” DavnD. 3 5 3 
FO'REHEAD, S. the part of the face from the 


eyebrows. to the hair. Figuratively, impudence ; | 


confidence; undaunted aſſurance void of ſhame. 
« I fain would know to what branch—they can 
have the forehead to reply.” Swirr. | 


FOREIGN, Adj. (forain, Fr.) of another 1 
kingdom or country. Alien; remote; not allied, | 


Oppoſite; inconſiſtent with; irreconcileable with; 
uſed with te, but more properly from. A lan- 
uage ain, 02 my heart.” Appis. Not foreign 
* ome people's thoughts.” SwWIr T. Excluded 
diſtant or not admitted to one's acquaintance or 
company; like one of another country, ** Keep 
him a foreign man ſtill.” SHAK. A foreign plea, 
in law, is that which is out of a proper court of 
juſtice, or not triable in the country wherein it is 
made; this is more properly called a foreign anſwer, 
or foreign matter. Foreign attachment, is the attach- 
ment of a foreigner's goods found within a city, 
for the ſatisfaction of ſome citizen to whom he owes 
money, "is : 
FOR'EIGNER, S. one who is born in, and 
comes from another country, oppoſed to'a native. 
The produce of another country; exotics. 
FOR'EIGNNESS, S8. remoteneſs: Strangeneſs. 
Want of relation to ſomething. Let not the 
fireignneſs of the ſubject.“ Locks. | 
To FO'REJUDGE, V. A. to judge before- 
band, To judge without proof; to be prepoſſeſſed 
or prejudiced. aint. 
To FO'REKNOW, V. A. to have knowledge 
of a thing before it happens. To foreſee. 
FO'REKNOWABLE, Adj. pofible to be known 
before it happens. e 


{ 


| 


applied to time. The 
RALEIGH, That part which is firſt when a thing 
or perſon moves. ns 5 | 

To FORERU'N, V. A. to precede, or go be- 
fore as an earneſt or token of ſomething which is 


foreſeen) to ſee a thing beforehan 


| the quotation is out of uſe, 


thing before it happens. 
FO 


yu of a place and the moat, called alſo heame and 
Ziere. < 5 
To FORELA'Y, V. A. to lay wait for: to take 
in a ſnare or ambuſh, * An ambuſh'd thief fere- 
lays a traveller.” DRY. ; 
FO'RELOCE, S. the hair which grows on the 


forepart of the head. In a ſhip, a little flat wedge, 


like' a piece of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, 


to keep them from ſtarting, or flying out of the 
holes. 


FO'REMAN, 8. the firſt or chief perſon in any 


aſſembly, or among any workmen. | 
FO'REMAST, S. in a ſhip, a round large piece 
of timber ſeated in the forepart, on which is borne 


the foreſail; its length is uſually 3 of the main- 


maſt, 
FOREMENTIONED, Part. mentioned, 
quoted, or cited before. . 
FO'REMOST, Adj. firſt, or before others in 
place and fituation, Chief, or before others in 


FO'RENOON, S. the firſt part of the day, 
— from the dawn to nodn, or twelve 
o'clock, - >, + eee 2 | 


To FO'REORDAIN, V. A. to determine, or 
order an event before it happens or exiſts, | 
FO'REPART, S. the firſt part, or beginnin 


* 3 . 


to follow : to-introduce as a meſſenger or harbinger, 


« Pity ſtill foreruns approaching love.” Dxvp, 
To have the ftart of.“ A maxim at Dublin, to 
follow, if not forerun, all that is or will be prac- 
tiſed in London.” 'GranT, | 


FORERU'NNER, S. an harbinger, or meſſen- 


ger ſent before to prepare the way or give notice of 


the approach of ſome perſon, who is to follow. A 
ſign or omen foreſhewing the approach of ſom 
future event. | | 
To FORESE'E, V. A. (pret. 2 particip. 
; to have know - 
ledge of ſomething which is to happen. 

o FORESHOR TEN, V. A. to ſhorten 
figures, for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe behind them. 
« He forbids the 1 Dry. 

To FO'RESHOW, V. A. (preter, I have fore- 


ſpown, part. foreſhown) to diſcover or give notice of 


a thing before it happens. To repreſent a thing 
before it exiſts. What is the law but the 


goſpel foreſbotued. ' Hooker, The participle in 


FOREKNOW'LEDGE, S. knowledge of a 


'RELAND, S. in navigation, a point of 
land jutting out into the ſea, A promontory. In. 
fortification, a ſmall ſpace of land between the 
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FORESIGHT, 8. pi act of ſeeing or or per- 
ceiving a thing defore it happens. The act of pro- 
viding againſt any future event. 

FORESETN, 8. 
the bead of the penis; the prepuce. 

To FORESLO/W, V. A. to delay, impede, or 
obſtrut. The Nereids though they rais'd no 
ſtorm—foreflow'd her paſlage.” DRYD. To neg- 
Jet or omit, ** Is Ane foreſlowing, but 
wiſdom in chuſing.” Bac. Neuterly, to be dila- 
tory; to loiter. Foreſſot no longer.” ShHAk. 

FOREST, 8. (foreft, Fr. Fręſia, Ital.) a large 
uncultivated track 
In law, a certain territory of woods, grounds, and 
fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, fowls of 
the fere/t, chaſe, and warren ta reſt and abide in, 
in the ſafe protection of the king for his pleaſure 
bounded with irremoveable marks, and repleniſhed 
with beaſts of venery or chaſe, and with great 
coverts of vert for their ſuccour and abode ; for the 


preſervation of which place, vert and veniſon, there 


are certain particular laws. 

FOREST, Adj. of er belonging to a foreſt. 
Foreſt cities were four cities, ſituated, abroad, in 
the black fergſt. Foreſt laws, are peculiar laws, reſ- 
pecting crimes committed in fore/ts, and different 
from the common laws of England. For | cloth, a 
peculiar kind of broad cloth made in orkſhire, 


not ſo wide as that made in the weſtern counties, 


nor of fo good a fabric. 5 
FO RESTAF F, S. an inſtrument uſed at ſea 
for taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies ; ſo called 


becauſe the obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face to- 


wards the obje 

To FONTS TAL, V. A. C burgſtollon, Sax.) 
to anticipate z to take up beforchand, or to be 
troubled on account ef ſome calamity before it hap- 
pens. What need a man fore/f/all his date of 
grief.“ Mir r. To prevent a perſon from doing 
a thing, by doing it before him. Iwill not fore- 
fall your judgment of the reſt.“ To buy com- 
modies before another in order to raiſe their price. 


F O'RESTALLER, S. one who takes up his | 
ſtation in any place, and intercepts cuſtomers as 


they go to market. One who buys up great quan- 
tities of proviſions or commodities, only to raiſe their 

rice. 

FOREST BORN, Adj. born i in a foreft or wild 
place. „ This boy is ferefi-born.” SHAK. 

FOR/ESTER, b. (foreſtigr, Fr.) one who has | 
the charge of a fort. One who inhabits a Fareſ. 

To FO'RETASTE, V. A. to have an antetaſte | 
of; to have a ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing 
before it exiſts, To anticipate. To taſte before | 
another, or before a determinate time. areas 
fruit.” MirT. 

FO'RETEETH, S. (plural) the broad flat tecth 
in the front of a perſon's mouth; __ likewiſe 
butter teeth, and the ier f 


the membrane whieh covers 


ground overgrown with trees. 


ns. as 4 AR ae. 
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To FORETE'LL, V. A. (pretar and pai 


faratold) to prophecy, to give notice of a thing or rent 


before it happens. To foretoken, or fore ? 
FORETE'LLER, 8. one who gives notice of 
things future, before they .. ; 
| To FORETHIUNE, V. A. (preter nod! part, 
forathought) to have an idea or conception of a thing 
in the mind. before it happens or exiſts. To plan, 
or contrive before-hand, Pore-thinking, E. . 
litician.“ SMITH. 
FORETHO'UGHT, 8. anticipation, or fore- 
fight. A pravident care againſt ſome future event, 
A- ſedate conlideration of the conſequences which 


will follow ſome future event, with proper prepata- 
tions either to obviate, or tender them tolerable. 


FO'RETOP, S. that part of a woman's head. 
dreſs, or a man's peruke, immediately above the 


forebead. 
i To FOREWA'RN, V. A. to give a perſon ad- 


4 


1 


8 
In 


diſcourſe, forge is uſed for large 


vice before hand; to give proper notice, and cau- 
tion a perſon from doing a thing beforehand. 

FOR FEIT, 8. (ferfait, Fr.) ſomething loft 
or paid by way of punilhment for a crime. A per- 
ſon liable to puniſhment, ol one who is condemned 
to death for a erime. Your brother is a forfeit of 
tho law.” SHAK. 

- To FOR/FELT, v. A. to loſe a privilege en- 
joyed before, or pay a ſum of money as a'puniſh- 
ment for ſome crime, To loſe by breach of con- 
dition or contract. 

FOR'FEIT, Particip. liable to. be ſeized, or 
loſt, either as to right.or poſſeſſion, on account of 
the commiſſion of a crime; or the breach of the 
conditions in a contract. 

FOR FEITABLE, Adj. liable to be loſt on 
non · performance of certain conditions, en. be- 
ing guilty of any particular action. 

FOR“ FEITUAE, S. (forfaiture, Fr.) the act 
of loſing or paying an account of ſome omiſſion or 
crime, The puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of ſome- 
thing in a perſon's poſſeſſion. The wy « moot or 
loſt as a puniſhment. A fine. n 

To FORFE'ND, V. A. to provent. Not 


uſe. 
FORGA'V E, Preter. of forgive, 
FO'RGE, S. (Fr. forgia,. Ital.) the furnace 
where icon is properly tempered, or the place where 
it is beaten into any particular form. In common 
work, and ' fmithy 
for (mall : but this diſtinction is not ' preſerved in 
books, Figuratively, any place where a thing is 
formed, made, or conceived. 

To F O'RGE, V. A. (forger, Fr.) to form by 
the hammer ; to beat into ſhape. 
any means. To counterfeit, or. falſify. 

O'RGER, one who. makes; or one who 
forms by beating. One. who-counterfeits a thing. 
FO'RGER Fs the crime of rr in 


order to — or im ou upon. By the 48. 
eo. 
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Geo, II. c. 25. the forging or counterfeiting any FORLOR'N, S. a' loſt, forſaken, friendleſs, or 
deed, will, bond, bill, note, &c. is made felony, | helpleſs perſon, ** To live in Scotland a forlorn,” 


without benefit of clergy. The act of fabrication, | SHAK. 
Smith's work made by forging. © Unleſs the for- F FORLO'RNESS, Adj. a ſtate wherein a perſon 


of brazen ſhield.” MiLT. is void of hopes, deſtitute of friends, and involved in 


2 „** 


g ; 
TO FORGE'T, V. A. (preter. forgot, part. | ſorrow or miſery. | e 
forgot, or forgotten, ) to loſe the memory or remem- FORM, S. (forme, Fr. forma, Lat.) the exter- 
brance of. Viguratively, to neglect, or take no | nal appearance, ſhape, or particular model of any 
more thought of, than of a thing entirely for- | thing. Figuratively, beauty, ** He hath no 
gotten. ** Can a woman forget her ſucking child,” | form.” Iſai. liii. 2. Regularity; method ; order, 
Tjai. xlix. 5. = | | applied to placing things, or the arrangement-of. the 
FORGE' TFUL, Adj. not retaining a thing in | parts of a diſcourſe, External appearance, or meer 

the memory. Cauſing oblivion or forgetfulneſs. | ſhow, when oppoſed to ſubſtance, Any methodor 
Negligent; neglectful ; careleſs. © Be not forget- | eſtabliſhed practice. A long ſeat or bench. In 
ful to entertain ſtrangers,” Hebrews xiii, 2. ſchools, a claſs, or diviſion of ſcholars. In hunting, 
 FORGE'TFULNESS, S. the habit of loſing the | the ſeat or bed of a hare. That which gives eſſence 
memory, or remembrance of a thing, Negligence, | to a thing. In phyſic, that which denotes the man- 
or neglect. „ | ner of being peculiar to each body, or conſtitutes it 
FORGET TER, S. one who ceaſes: to remem- | ſuch a particular body and diſtinguiſhes it from every 
ber a thing. Figuratively, one who is careleſs or | other. In printing, a certain number of pages con- 
negligent. * e _ tained in an iron or ſteel ſquare or chaſe, which be- 
To FORG'FVE, V. A. (-forgifan, Sax. preter. ing made tight by wooden quoins, riglets, &c. is laid: 
forgave, part. forgiven) to paſs by a crime' without | upon the preſs to be printed off. In the mechanic 
puniſhment. To pardon a crime, or a criminal. | arts, a kind of mould whereon a thing is faſhioned: 


To remit; to forego, or not to inſiſt upon a right, | or wrought, = 
&« Forgave him the debt.“ Matth. xviii. 27. FO'RMA- pauperis, (Lat. in the quality or after 
 FORGUVENESS, 8. the act of paſſing by the |, the manner of a poor man) in law, is applied when- 

offences of a perſon without anger or puniſhment, | a-perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor as not to 
Pardonof an offence, or an offender, + Willingneſs be able to pay the charges. In which caſe, he makes: 
to pardon. Remiſſion of a fine, or the giving a per- | oath that he is not worth five pounds, his Cebts being 
ſona ſum of money which he owes. - : paid, and. bringing a certificate from ſome lawyer, 
FORGUVER, 8. one who foregoes his right to | that. his cauſe is a juſt one, the judge admits him to- 
a debt, mitigates or: leſſens a fine, or paſſes by an | ſue in forma pauperis, i. e. without paying fees to. the 
offence without puniſhment or anger. counſellor, attorney, clerk, or the ſtamp _ This 
 FORGO'T, FORGO'T FEN, Part. of forget. | cuſtom has its beginning from flat. 11. Hen. vii. 
FOR K, 8. (fore, Sax;) an inſtrument made with | c. 12. The law is, in general, rather ſlow im its pro- 
iron prongs, ſharp at the point, and uſed to ſtick into | ccedings; how mull it be when the plaintiff. ſues in. 
and take up things with; when it has a very long | Forma fauperis ? 7 . 
handle and three prongs, it is called a trident, The | - FOR'MAL, Adj. (formel, Fr.) applied to dreſs or 
point or forked part of an arrow. The prong, or behaviour, ceremonious; ſolemn ; preciſe exact to 
point of a fork. ; ' | afﬀectation, Done according to certain rules or me- 
To FORK, V. N. to ſhoot into blades, prongs, | thods; regular; methodical, Meerly external z+ 
or diviſions like thoſe of corn, when it appears above | having the appearance only, not the power, eſſence 
ound, or the heads and horns of cattle. or ſubſtance. Having the power of making a thing 
FOR'KED, Adj., formed with two K Opps parts | to be what it is; conſtituent ; eſſential, Retaining ita. 
reſembling the prongs of a fork. | original and proper or former ſhape. ** Till I have 
FOR'KEDLY, Adv. in the form of a fork, uſed = . I have to make of him a+ 
FOR'KEDNESS; S. the quality of opening into | formal man again.“ HAK. : | 
two parts, reſembling „ of a fork. 1 OR'MALIST,. S. (formali/te, Fr.) one who 
FOR'KY,. Adj. opening into two parts, and | practiſes external rites and ceremonies - with great” 
pointed like the prongs of a fork, — the ag an PR _ = r appearance to reality; 
atrew. © Phei ue and pointleſs ſting.” or affects to ſeem what he is not. | 
RO OM ans a "_ 5 W FORMA'LITY, S. ccremonious exactneſs to 
exceſs, or to affectation; eſſence, or quality, by which 


Pop. BAG - 
FORLOR'N, Adj. (forloren, Sax.) deſtitute ; de- or t ati ö 
prived of; forſaken; wretched, Loſt; deſperate, | any thing is what it is, In law, the rules preſcribed, . 
Foriorn hope, thoſe ſoldiers who are ſent on any deſ- or cuſtoms obſerved in carrying on any cauſe, So- 
perate enterprize, or make the firſt onſet in a battle; 3 3 ok — 5 
bei the term imports, de/litute of all hopes, and 10 | E, V. A. (formaliſer, Fr.) to 
eee e e oy | 7 5 : | form, make, or mode]. **.Doth fo formaiize, unite, . 
4 : 


as it were, doomed ta periſh, .: | 7.L nd 
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and actuate his whole rave; Hook RER. To affect ' 


formality; to be fond of ceremony. 
FOR'MALLY, Adv. according. to 
rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, . and rites, 


eſtabliſhed 
In a preciſe 


manner, with too great affectation of ceremony. In 


outward appearance. Adequately; eſſentially; really. 
FORMA! FION, S. (Fr. formatio, Lat.) the act 
of forming, making, or ucing a thing, The 
manner in which a tbing is made. 

FOR'MATIVE, Adj. (formatus, 


inthe ſoil.” BenTLY. 


ſidin : | 
FOR'MER, S. (from form) one that gives form 


to a thing. A maker. The former of our bo- 
A or paſſage. 


dies.“ RAx. 


FORM ER, Adj. (Forma, Sax.) before in time. 
Mentioned before another; paſt. This was the 


cuſtom in former times. | 
FOR'MERLY, Adv. in times paſt. 

_FOR'MIDABLE, Adj. (Fr, fermidabilis, Lat.) 
terrible; dreadful, Occaſioning great fear or ap- 
prehenſion of trouble and danger. To be feared. 

FOR MIDABLENES8, S. the quality of exci- 
ting terror, or the apprehenſion of danger. The. 
thing exciting the paſſion of fear. 


FOR MID ABL V, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to | 


excite fear. | 
FOR'MLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without any re- 
gular form, | | 
FOR'MULARY, 8. (formulaire, Fr.) a book 
containing the preſcribed rules, or manner of per- 
forming any thing. . 
FOR'MULE, S. (Fr. formula, Lat.) a fet rule, 
or preſcribed form or model. 
To.FOR'NICATE, V. A. (fornix, Lat.) to 
commit lewd actions. A new way to fornicate.” 
Brown. L 5 ; | 
FORNICA'TION, S. (Fr. fernicatio, Lat.) the 
act of incontinency between unmarried perſons. Sim- 
ple fornication, is that which is committed with a 
proſtitute, and ſuppoſed by ſome caſuiſts to be the 
toweſt degree of this. crime. In ſeripture, ſennication 
is uſed for idolatty, the compact between God and 
the Jews, with reſpect tothe theocracy, being con- 
ſidered in the light of a marriage contract. | 
FORNICA'TOR, 8. a ſingle man who is 
guilty of an act of incontinency with an unmarried 
woman, 15 | 
FORNICA'TRESS, S. a ſingle woman guilty 
of the crime of incontinence with an unmarried 
man. | 
To FORSA'KE, V. A. (preter Leet particip. 


paſſ. forſook, or forſaken) to leave in reſentment, neg- 


v 


leR, or diſlike. Jo break off triendſhip or commerce | 


with. To leave or go away from. Jo deſert; or 
withdraw any kind offices or aſſiſtance from a 
er ſon. | 


FORSA'KER, S. one who quits or deſerts in re- 


? 


Lat.) having 
the power to make. By any formative power re- 
| 4 treſs; a place 


| beyond the boundaries ofa 


abſconding, nor 


4. 


| FO 


FORSOO'TH, Adv. (forſoth, Sax,] -in truths; * 
Surely, certainly, Uſed at preſent only in a ludi- 
| crous and contemptudus ſenſe. Formetly, it was 
uſed as a word of honour. WER . 
Io FORSW EAR, (pronounced ſonſiware, ptet. 
ſonſiwore, part. forſworn). to renounce, quit, or deny 
_ oath, Neuterly, to ſwear falſely; to be guilty 
Ot perury. i 1 . 4 ; | ; 
FORSWEX'RER, 8. one who-ſwears a thing to 
be true which he knows to be falſe, ere 
FO'RT, S. (Fr. fortis, Lat.) a little caſtle or for- 
ſmall extent fortified by art or na- 
ture, or both;; or a work encompaſſed with a moat, 
rampart, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high groand, 


O'RTED, Adj. ſtrengthened, or guarded by 
forts. A forted reſidence. HA. - 
.FO'RTH, Adv. (forth, Sax.) forward 


z, onward, 


| or in advance, applied to time. Before anotber, or 


| in, advance, applied to place. Abroad or out of 
doors, joined with the verbs come or go. Out of, or: 
place. 0 Waſhed his : 
father's, fortunes farth of France.“ SHAK, Tho»: 


roughly, or from the beginning to the end. Hear, 


this matter forth. SHAK. - | | 
FO'RTHCOMING, Adj. ready to appear; not 
SnAK. 6 


? 


laſt. See that he be forthcoming. 


delay. feat Sh 2 5 
FORTIF TABLE, Adj. that which may be ren». 
dered ſtronger by fortiſiestions. RTE 
— FORTIFICA” TION, 8. (Fr.) an art ſhewing. 
how to render à place dificule; to be: taken by an 
enemy. A place ſtrengthened with ramparts, &c. 
in order todefend-it fromthe attacks of an enemy. 
FOR TIFI “ER, S. one wh erects works to 
ſtrengthen or defend a place. Figuratively, one who 
ſupports, countenances, ſecures or upholds. 
To FOR”'TIFY, V. A. ( fortifier, Fr.) to: 
ſtrengthen a place againſt attacks, by walls or works. 
Figutatively, to confirm, encourage, or invigorate. 
To fix from altering; to eſtabliſh or conſum in a 
reſolution. . 1 | 
FORTILA'GE, S. a little fort or block-bhonſe. 
© In all narrow pʒſſages - there ſhould be ſome little 
fortilage.“ SrRNeER. | | 
R'TITUDE, S. (Fr. fertitudo, Lat.) the act 
of -undertaking dangerous enterprizes with calmneſs! 
and ſerenity, and purſuing virtuous deſigus unſhaken 


_— 


| by menaces, or unmoved by diſcouragements or 


temptations. Bodily ſtrength, or force. Hs: 
own arm's fortitude.” SHAK. | ae: 
FOR'TNIGHT, S. (contracted from fourteen 
nights, That the northern nations counted their 
time by nights, we have not only the aſſertion. of 


Cæſar and Tacitus to confirm; but it ſeems to have 


been derived to them from. the Jews, and is a tradi- 
tionary confirmation of the Moſaic account of the 


ſentment, diflike, or neglect. 


1 


creation, 
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creation, wherein the nights are placed firſt in the 
order of time, thus: The evening and morning were 
the firſt day.] The ſpace of two weeks, 
|  FOR'TRESS, S. (fortereſſe, Fr.) a ſtrong bold, 
or general name for all fortified places, whether made 
ſo by nature or by art. 3 
FOR TUY TOUS,: Adj. (fortuitus, Lat.) hap- 
pening without the guidance or production of any ra- 
tional cauſe. Accidental:; Caſual or happening by 
chance, "F + 24 
FORTU'ITOUSLY, Adv. by chance; without 
the deſign or operation of any intelligent cauſe. 
FOR TU*I TOUSNESS, S. the quality of having 
no apparent cauſe, or being produced without de- 


5 OR TUNATE, Adj. (fortunatus, Lat.) lucky; 
happy; ſucceſsful, applied to both perſons and things. 
FORT UNATELV, Adv, ſucceſsfully ; fo as to 
attain one's end, or the object of one's wiſhes. 
FORTUNATENE8S8, S. the quality of gaining 
the end of our wiſhes or actions. e 
FOR TUNE, S. (fortuna, Lat.) chance; or a 
power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of mankind 
only according; to eaprice or humour. As a goddeſs, 


ſne was worſhipped with great devotion by the an- 


cient Greeks and Romans. The gaod or ill which 
befalls a perſon, The chance of obtaining a ſup- 
port or livelihood; Eftate.; ar poſſeſſions. The mo- 


ney which a man or woman brings with them on mar- 


riages, generally applied to that of a woman. The 

future events; whether good or bad, which may hap- 
n to a petſon. | 4 
1. FOR! TUNE, V. N. to happen; to fall out; 


to come to paſs by chance, or without the interpoſi- 


tion of any rational or natural cauſe. To predict a 
future event, accented on the ſecond ſyllable. For- 
tun d the dying notes of Rome.” DRY D. Juv. 
FOR'TUNED, Adj. happening ſucceſsfully ; 


ſucceſsful, * The- ill-fertuned Ceſar.” SHAK.. Fore- | 


told. | 


FORTUNE-HU'NTER; S. ane who Tecks after 


perſons af great portions, in order to enrich himſelf 
by marrying one. + 19} | 
FOR'TUNETELLER, 8. 
foretell the events which ſhall happen to a perſon, 
FORUM, 8. (Lat.) a public. place at Rome, 
where lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches in 
matters of property, or in criminal cauſes, Any 
public place. Among cafuiſts, a juriſdiction; thus, in 
foro legis, is in the eye of the law; in foro conſciantia, 
in the eye of God, or our own conſcience. 
FORWARD, Adv. (ferweard, Sax.) towards a 
place; ſtraight before a perſon. To a place which 
fronts a perſon. Z 
FORWARD, Adj. warm; willing or ready to 
do a thing. Premature z or:ripe too ſoon. Preſump- 
tuous; confident; not having the reſerve or modeſty 
ſuitable to a perſon's . In the fore part, oppoſed 
to behind. Take the inſtant by the forward top. 


one who. pretends to | 


SmAK. Quick; haſty, Almoſt finiſhed ; begun and 
far advanced. | | 

To FOR'WARD, V. A. to promote or quicken 
a deſign ; to accelerate, haſten, or advance in growth 
or improvement, To encourage, countenance, or 

tronize an undertaking.” _ 

FOR'WARDER, S. one who quickens or pro- 
motes the performance of a thing. | 

FOR WARDLV. Adv. eagerly ; haſtily ; raſhly. 
In a hurry. | 

FOR'WARDNESS, eagerneſs or readineſs to act. 
Quickneſs or readineſs to learn, Earlineſs, or early 
ripeneſs. Confidence, or leſs reſerve and modeſty 
than becomes a perſon's age. 
| .FOR'WARDS, Adv. ſtraight before. From a 

perſon's face in a ſtraight line or motion. | 

FOSSE!', S. (os, Brit. /e, Fr.) in fortification, 
a ditch or moat, In anatomy, a kind of cavity in a 
bone, which has no paſſage or perforation through it; 
when the paſſage is narrow, it is called a ſinus, 

F OS'SET, 8. See FAUCET. | 
FOS'SEWAY, S. one of the great Roman high - 


ing to Camden, 


ways in England; ſo called, accordin 
becauſe ditched on both ſides, from fo, Lat. a ditch, 
FOS'SIL, Adj. (lis, Lat.) dug out of the earth. 
FOS'SIL, S. any thing formed under the ſurface 
of the earth; or any thing diſcovered by digging, 
as metals, ſtones, ſalts, earths, and other minerals, &c. 
To FO'STER, V. A. (foftrian, Sax.) to nouriſh, 
to feed or cheriſh with food ; to nurſe or bring up a 
young child. Figuratively, to pamper, encourage, 
train up or educate, To cheriſh or forward. Ye 


ering breezes.” THOMSON, ; | 
; FOY'TERAGE, S. the office or employ of nur- 
ſing or bringing up a child with proper food, <* The 
charge and S of this child.“ RALEIGH, 
L FOSTE -BRO'THER,'S. (fofter brother, Sax.) 
one bred up, or nurſed by the ſame woman. 

FOSTER-CHI'LD, A (foſter cild, Sax.) a child 
' nurſed by a perſon, who is not its parent. 
FOSTER-DA'M, S. a female beaſt who ſuckles 
and brings up the young of another. The fo/lerdam 
loll'd out her fawning tongue.” Davy. | 

FOS'TERER, S. a nurſe, or one who brings up. - 
a child inſtead of its parent. Ed 

FOSTER-FA'THER, S. (fofler fæder) one who 
nurſes, or gives a child food inſtead of its father; the 
huſband of a child's nurſe, | 

FOSTER MO'THER, S. (Ver moder, Sax.) 4 
nurſe; or woman who brings up the child of ano- 
ther, 

FO'STER-SON, S. a boy brought up and nurſed 
from his infancy, by a perſon not his parent. 

FOUGA'DE, S. (Fr.) in war, a little ming in the 
manner of a well, about ten feet wide and twelve 
deep, dug under ſome work, or fortification, charged 
with barrels or ſacks of gunpowder, in order to 
blow it up, and covered with eartn. 


| FOUL, Adj. (ful, Sax.) dirty, filthy, or covered 


with 
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with mire. ——— 1 Uſing T bdeſteste, 
obſcene, or reproachful expreſſions. With foul 
mouth,” SuAk. Unclean; wicked, or deteſtable, in 

ſeripture language. Not lawful, or honeſt. Hate. 
ful, ugly, loathſome. The foul witch.“ SHAK; 
Diſgraceful, ſhameful. ** Overthrow and'foul defeat.“ 
PAR. LosT. Full of groſs and bad humours, applied 
to the habit of the body. Not bright; cloudy or 
tempeſtuous, applied to weather. Muddy, thick, 

applied to liquots. Among ſeamen, entangled; as a 
« rope is foul of an anchor.” Overgrown with moſs 
or other impurities, which hinder a ſhip's way ; ap- 
plied to a ſhip's bottom. 7% make foul water, applied 
to a ſhip whoſe keel approaches ſo near to the bot- 
tom of a river, as to raiſe mud from thence, and 
diſturb or thicken the water thereby. 

To FOU'L, V. A. to daub; to bemite, or ſoil 
with ſomething which excites loathing. 

: -FOU/LLY, Adv. filthily; naſtily; dirted or 
ſoiled in ſuch a manner, as to raiſe loathing. In an 
unfoirs or diſhoneſt manner. He pared the game | 


Faule 


mind an idea of dirtineſs attended with loathing. 
Pollution. Hatefulneſs, or attrociouſneſs of a crime. 
* lineſs, or loathſome deformity, Diſhoneſty. 
OU'ND, preter and paticiple paſſive of find. 
To FOUND, V. A. *(fonder, Fr.) to 1008 the. 
bottom or foundation of any building. To eſtabliſh 
or erect. To give birth or origin to. 1% He founded 
an art.“ To raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground, 
applied to doctrines: to fix firm. Founded as' the 
rock.” SHAK. To ſet apart or give a ſum of mo- 
ney for building or maintaining an hofpital, c. 
To FOU!! 5 


* 


metals into any particular form. 


FOUNDATION, 8. ade, Fr.) the lower| 


parts, or thofe which ſupport the reſt of a houſe'or 
building, The act of Jaying the baſis or ſupport of | 
any thing. The original, or riſe. A revenue ſet- 


tied and eſtabliſhed for any purpoſe, particularly 


applied to chene, An eſtablihment or 107 5 


ment. | 
FOU'NDER, 8. 4 Wonder; one who W__ an 
edifice, or builds a city. One who endows, or eſta- 


bliſhes a revenue for the ſupport and maintenance of 
any hoſpital, college, &c. One who gives rife or 
origin to any art or manufacture,” One who forms 
figures of metal by melting and pouring it into 
moulds ; from fendeur, Fr, 


To FOU'NDER, V. A. (fondre, Fr.) to "ends 


ſuch a ſoreneſs in a horſe's feet by violent riding, 


that he is not able to go any further, or to ſet thein 
on the ground. 

To FOU- NDER, V. N. (nd, Fr. the bottom) 
5 mariners, to ſink to the bottom. 
— y, to ſail; 5 to — « All his: tricks 5 8 
AE. 


FOU'LNESS; 8. the quality which excites in the | 


angles-equal; 
O'WEY, or FOY;:S.-a: Ridoughotetinn of Cornq 


V. A. (fondre, Fr. fundo, Lat.) to 


form by melting and: pouring into "moulds : 2 5 15 ** 
| is well fortified. It Ties 240 miles from London. 


of the dog kind, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp: ealvg 


| lively, libidinous animat. 


Figura- 


7 OUNDERY, 8. ert, Er) © place wha! 
05 metal is ouſt into various form. 

FOU'/NDLING, (from found and ling, a diminus 
tive termination, fignifyin g little, derived. from the 
Saxons) a dropt child; a child expoſed: by its: pas 
rents. The hoſpital for orphans of this claſs pra 
jected by Thomas Coramy ſupported by voluntary 
contributions of nobility, and ſeveral large gifts d 
parliament, is an inftitutian, that might. be rendered 
both a ſupport and an ornament to this kingdom. 

 FOU'NDRESS, S. a Woman who builds, _— 
or begins any thing. 

- FOU/NT, FOUNTAIN, 8. Sate, Bah 4 
place where the waters of a.river, firſt: break ont -of 
the earth. A ſmall baſon of ſpringing water. 
jet, or a baſon which has an artificial ſpout of water. 
Figuratively, an original, firſt cauſe, or ficſt prind 


Ciple. * 
OU'NTAINLESS, Adj. without A fountain on 


| ſpring. Barren, deſare, ere eee . It 
Mir. 10 Ja £3} 
' FOU/NTFUE; Adj. foll of ſp prings: -. 3 11 


FOU'RBE, 8. (Fr. ) a cheat; a bite. 
FOUR'F OLD, Adje nen Sax.) + 2 thing 
| repeated four times. 
F OU'RSQUARE, Adj. having four fides -and 
perfectly ſqu are. 


wall, with a commodious haven, on the Engliſn 
chahnel. It extends above: a mile on the weſt . ſide 
of a river of its name. The fiſhery, particularly thati 
of pilchards, flouriſhes here, In the Dutch warg 
a chain of 200 feet was laid. a- croſs the river. Its 


market is on Saturdays, and its fairs on May 2, and 


September 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth; and 
few hops. It ſends two members to parliament; and 


FOWL, S. (ſule, Scot. fugel, Sax.) 'a\ winged: 
| animal... A bird. Ia converſation, applied to tha 
larger ſort of edible birds, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the ſmaller, which are called Birds; but in 
the terms applied to'all: the: feathered race.” — 
or hen among poultry, 5119 Hr 

To POWL, V. A. (fogelan, Sax. 010 ot wikds 
i for food or. game. 

FOW*LER,S.{ fugltre, Sax.) perſon vb pur 
ſues or ſhoots birds. 

 FOW/LING- PIECE;. Se orfighe;- ſmall gut Ty 
with a pretty long barrel, 2 for On birds 
wild fol, and other game. e Nr ond 

FOX, .S. (Sax. and If.) ehre pes anima 


of a rank and ſtrong ſmell. The fox exactly reſem- 
bles the wolf and the dog internally, and is'a crafty, 
It breeds but. once (in; A 
year, except ſome accident happens to its ſirſt littet 
and generally brings forth four or five cubs »whichy 
like puppies, are produced blind. The female got 
{wk Young about ſiæ weeks. Ithas been a. m 
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receided opinion that this animal would produce 


with the dog kind, but late experiments prove it to 
be erroneous, and convince us that this animal will 
mix only with its ewn ſpecies. The fox is ſmaller 
and flenderer than the wolf; the former being about 
two feet three inches long, and the latter three feet 
and an half. The _ of the fox is longer in pro- 


portion, and more buſhy ; its noſe is ſmaller; and more 


nearly teſembles that of a greyhound, and its hair is 
fofter. Like the wolf, its eyes are obliquely ſitu- 
ated z its ears are directed in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the wolf, and, in proportion to its fize, its 


head is equally large. The fox has ever been fa- 


mous for his.cunning and arts; and he appears to 
merit the reputation he has gained, 
he has the moſt ſignificant eye, by which he expreſſes 
every paſſion of love, fear, hatred, &c. He is remark- 
ably playful, but, like other ſavage creatures. half re- 
claimed, he will, on the leaſt offence, bite thoſe 


with whom he is the moſt familiar, He is greatly 


delighted with his own buſhy tail, with which he 
often amuſes and exerciſes himſelf by running in 
eircles to catch it; and, in cold weather, he wraps 
it round his noſe, This animal. generally keeps his 
kennel at the edge of a wood, and yet within an eaſy 
journey of ſome farm houſe, From thence. he liſ- 
tens to the crowing-of the cock, and the cackling of 
the hen and chickens. He ſcents them at a diſtance ; 
he ſeizes every opportunity, conceals his approaches, 
creeps lily along, attacks his prey, and ſeldom re- 
turns without his booty. When he has acquired a 
larger prey than he can immediately devour, he car- 
ries off a part of the ſpoil, conceals it at ſome conve- 
nient diſtance, and again he returns to the charge. 
In this manner will he bring them one by one, and 
thruſt them into the earth with his noſe: afterwards, 
at his leiſure, he more completely hides them, by 


ramming the looſe earth on them, till the calls of | 


hunger incite him to pay them another viſit, When 
* this animal obſerves any ſpringes for catching. birds, 
he takes care to be before-hand with the fowler, 
and if he finds any fowls entangled in the ſnare, he 
very expertly takes them out. He alſo finds out 
birds-neſts, ſeizes the partridge and the quail while 
ſitting, and deſtroys large quantities of game. He 
will feed on fleſn of any kind, but his favourite: food 
is lambs, - rabbits, hares, poultry, and feathered 
game. When urged by hunger, he will eat carrots 
and inſects; and if near the ſea-coafts, will eat ſhrimps, 
crabs, and other ſhell-fiſh. In vain does the poor 
hedge-hog roll itſelf up into a ball to oppoſe: him; 
he teaſes it till it is obliged to uncover itſelf, and then 
he devours it. In France and Italy the fox does in- 
oredible damage in the vineyards, by feeding on the 
grapes, of which he is very fond. The ſmell of this 
animal is very ſt but that of the urine is moſt 
remarkably: fœxtid. It is ſo offenſive to itſelf, that 
it will take the trouble of digging: 2. hole in the 


Of all animals 


it over with the earth. It is ſaid. the fox mak # 
uſe of its urine to force the cleanly badger from its 
habitation, Upon the truth of this aſſertion I will 


the badger's kennel; not on account of its. being 
unable to form its own retreat, but to ſave itſelf 
| ſome trouble; for after the expulſion of the firſt in- 

habitant, the fox greatly enlarges and. improves it z 
making the addition of ſeveral chambers, and pro- 
videntially conttiving ſeveral avenues to ſecure a 
retreat from every quarter, 1 F 

To FOX”, V. A. to cheat, deceive, or trick. 

In brewing, to give. liquor a Noa dlſagreeable 
taſte, generally applied to the effects of hot weather. 
To make a perſon drunk or fuddled. Py 

FOX'SHIP, S. (from fox and Hip, of feyp, Sax, 
office, or employ) the character and qualities of g 
fox. Cunning or miſchievous eraftineſs. Intrigue, 
* Haſt thou fox hip to baniſh him.” SHak, 

To FRAC “T, V. A. (fraftus,*Lat.) to break, 
to violate, or infringe. ** My reliance on his frac- 
tur'd dates.” SHAK, Peculiar to the author quoted, 

FRAC'TION, S. (Fr. fractio, Lat.) the act 
of breaking, or violating any obligation, or treaty, 
A tent in a piece of cloth, &c, In arithmetic, a 
part of an integer or whole number. A proper, or 
ſimple fraction is that which expreſles leſs than an 
integer or whole number, and has its numerator 
leſs than its denominator, as J. An improper frac- 
tion, is that which expreſſes more than an unit, or 
whole thing, and has its numerator greater than its 
denominator as . A compound fraction may be 
more. or Jeſs than an integer, or whole thing, and 
is always expreſſed by twa or. more quantities with 
the word of between them; as 3 of 7 of 1 ys. 
. FRAC'TIONAL, Adj. belonging to a fratioh 
or broken number. | 

FRAC'/TIOUS, Adj. (Lat.) peeviſh z quar- 
relſome. el ö | 1 4 f AY | 

. FRAC'TIOUSNESS, 8. peeviſhneſs, or a 
diſpoſition of mind which renders a perſon uneaſy 
at trifles. FI 2] | 
. FRAC'FURE, S. (fractura, Lat.) a diſſolu- 
tion, or breaking of the parts of a ſolid ſubſtance 
from each other. In ſurgery, the breaking or ſepa- 
ration of a bone by ſome accidental violence. When 
the bone is: broken acroſs, it is called a tranſverſe 
fracture; when in one part only a ſimple fracture; 
when in two or more places, a compound fracture; 
and when broken lengthwiſe, a fiſſure. | 

To FRAC'TURE, V. A. to break a bone, 

_ FRA'GILE, Adj. (Fr. fragilis, Lat.) brittle, 


or eaſily broken, F 3 weak; uncertain : 


eaſily deſtroyed. ** Fragile arms.” Par. Reg. 

. FRAGTLITY, S. eaſineſs of being broken, 

Figuratively, weakneſs; or the quality of being 
ly deſtroyed. 8 | 

. FRAG'MENT\,'S. (fragmentum, Lat.) a broken 


ground, and there, after depoſiting its water, cover 
| 39 f | 


or imperfect piece, or part. 


not inſiſt ; but it is certain that the fox makes uſe of 
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FRA'GRANCE, FRA'GRANCY, 8. (ra- 
grantia, Lat.) ſweetneſs of ſmell. 
ſcent or pleaſing odour. . 

FRA'GRANT), Adj. (fragrans, Lat.) odorous; 


| ſmelling ſweet. 


FRA'GRANTLY,. Adv. with a ſweet ſmell. _ 


FRA'IL, S. (fragli, Ital.) a baſket made of 
ruſhes, A ruſh for making baſkets. ©  . + 

FRA'IL, Adj. (fragitis, Lat.) weak; eaſily de- 
caying ; ſubje& to faults or foibles ; eaſily deſ- 
troyed. Liable to error or to be ſeduced.” Weak 
of reſolution, —- | 


An agreeable 


FRA'ILNESS, S. weakneſs,” or liableneſs to 


decay, applied to the texture of things. Liable- 
neſs to error, or fault, applied to the mind.  - 

FRA'ILTY, S. (frailties, plural) weakneſs o 
teſolution; infirmity ; liableneſs to decay, applied 

£0 the body. Liableneſs to be deceived or to do 
amiſs, applied to the mind. A fault proceeding 
from the weakneſs and infirmity of our - reaſon, 
and the condition of our nature, ö ETD 

FRAICHEU'R, S. (Fr.) freſhneſs, refreſhing 
coolneſs. To taſte the fraicheur of the purer 
air.” DrxyD, Johnſon very politely obſcrves that 
this word was fooliſhly innovated by Dryden. 


To FRA'ME, V. A. (fremman, Sax.) to ſliape 


or form things ſo, that they may match each other, 


or be eaſily put together. To regulate; to adjuſt ; 


to form to any rule, To compoſe by means of the 
imagination. To plan. To invent. To frame 
a ſtory, or lie,” 8 

FRA'ME, S. any thing formed of various parts 
or membets; the ſupports of a chair. Any thing 
made ſo, as to incloſe, admit, or hold together 
ſomething elſe. Order ; regularity ; methodical 
diſpoſition of parts. Still a repairing, ever out 


* 


of frame.” SHAK. Shape, Contrivance; projec- 


tion. Scheme, or plan. | 

FRAM'ER, S. a maker; a contriver. One 
who compoſes or makes a thing conſiſting of vati- 
ous parts. | | * 7 

FRA“ MLINGHAM, S. a large well- built mar- 
ket-town of Suffolk, with a ſpacious antique caſtle, 
to which the princeſs Mary (afterwards queen 
Mary I.) retired, when lady Jane Gray was her 
competitor for the crown. In this place is a charity- 
ſchool founded by Sir-Robert Hitcham, for forty poor 
boys, who have 10l. each to put them out appren- 
tices. Here are alſo ſome alms-houſes. It has a 
market on Saturdays, and: two fairs, on Whit- 
Monday, and St. Michael's day, for millinery goods, 
clothes, and toys. It ſtands on the river Ore, 28 
miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and 86 from London. 


FRANCE, S. à kingdom of Europe, bounded 


on the north by the Low Countries; on the eaſt 
by Germany, Swiſſerland, Savoy, and the Alps; 
on the ſouth by the Mediterranean Sea and the Pyre- 
nean mountains, which ſeparates it from Spain; 


— 


— n — 


— — 
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and on the weſt by the ocean. It is in length from 
Dunkirk, to Rouffillon, ' ſeven hundred and twenty 
miles, and in breadth fix hundred and ſixty. The 
Roman Catholic religion only is allowed ſince tha 

revocation of the edict; of Nantz in 1685. The 
kingdom of France; of which we are how treating, 
is very ancient, having continued ſince the year 425, 
which is above thirteen centuries. The number of 
kings from the firſt foundation of this monarchy to 
the. preſent time, is ſixty-five, This Kingdom con- 
tains ' twenty-one univerſities, eighteen archbiſhop= 
ricks, one hundred and twelve biſhopricks, twelve 
boards of accounts, twelve courts of aides, two 
courts and thirty hotels belonging to the mints, 
three ſupreme councils, beſtdes the grand council. 
The air of France is very temperate and heaithful, 
being-in the middle of the temperate'zone, and the 
land is agreeably diverſified with riſing hills, beauti- 
ful valleys, vaſt plains, and is generally cultivated 


throughout the. whole kingdom. | The rivers are, 
the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the Garonne, 


bt ſides ſeveral leſſer rivers which will be taken 
notice of when the provinces are particularly de- 
ſcribed, The ports, havens, or harbours of France, 
are ſeventeen, - namely, 1. Dunkirk, and, 2. Gra- 
velines in Flanders; 3. Calais in Picardy ; 4. Dieppe, 
and, 5. Havre, in Normandy, 6. St. Malo, 7. Breſt, 
and, 8. L'Orient, at which laſt the ſhips for the In- 
dies put in; 9. Port Lewis, in Britany, 10. Rochelle, 
in the territory of Aunus, which receives the veſ- 
ſels that come from America; 11. Rochfort, 12. 
Bourdeaux, 13. Bayonne, and, 14. St. John de 
Luz, in Guienne; on the Mediterranean there are, 

15. Cette, in Languedoc, 16. Toulon, and 17. 
Marſeilles in Provence. The king of France has 
the title of the moſt Chriſtian king, and eldeſt Son 
of the Church, notwithſtanding which, there have 
been ſeveral quarrels between him and the pope- 
Beſides, there have been diviſions in the Gallican 
church itſelf. That which now exiſts was occa- 
ſioned by the bull Unigenitus, in which pope: 
Clement XI. condemns one hundred and one pro- 
poſitions: in the New Teſtament of P. Queſnel. 
Thoſe who oppoſe this bull are called Janſeniſts, be- 
cauſe they follow the ſentiments of Cornelius Jan- 
ſenius, biſhop of Ypres, in Flanders, who died in 
1638. Great numbers of the clergy have thought 
proper to refuſe the ſacrament to the Janſeniſts, 
which has occaſioned great diſputes. Though the: 
religion now profeſſed in France is only the 
Roman Catholic, yet there were formerly a great 
number of Proteſtants called Hugonots, Theſe 
were tolerated by the famous edift of Nantz, made: 
by . Henry IV. in their favour in 1597. Before this 
edict, they were determined to root the reformed. 

out of the kingdom, and this gave riſe. to the civil. 
wars, which did ſo much miſchief in that kingdom, 


and occaſioned the dreadſul maſſacre at Paris in 1572, 
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on the night of St. Bartholomew, when thirty . FRAU'DFUL, Adj. treacherous ; deceitfu] 3 


thouſand of the principal Proteſtants were murdered 
in cold blpod> fo 7 BOOT 
| FRAN'CHISE, S. (Fr.) exemption, or excuſe 
| from any burthenſome duty. A. privilege, or im- 
munity, A diſtri, or the extent of juriſdiction. 
Franchiſe royal, in law, a place where the king's 
writ runs not. gr e $3 arid | 
To FRANCHLU'SE, V. A. to make or keep free. 
FRANGIBLE, Adj. brittle; eaſily broken. 
FRANK“, Adj. (franc, Fr.) liberal; generous, 
oppoſed to niggardly. Open and free, oppoſed to 
reſerved, Without reſtraint or conditions. 
FRANK“, S. a place to feed hogs in; a ſtye, 
ſo called from the profuſion of food, A caſe of a 
letter ſuperſcribed and ſigned by a member of par- 
liament, and thereby intitled to go free, or without 
paying poſtage. h 8 8 | 
To FRANK“, V. N. to ſhut up in a ſtye. 
Figuratively, to confine, or impriſon. My ſon 
George Stanley is frant'd up in hold.” SHax, In 
commerce, to exempt letters from paying poſtage, 
a privilege given every member. of parliament, who 
writes the ſaperſcription and figns his own name. 
FKANK'INCENSE, S. a dry, rcfinous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of a pale 
yellowiſh or white colour, a ſtrong but not offen- 
five ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and refinous taſte : 
Uſed in medicine in diforders of the breaſt, and in 
dirrhæas, or dyſenteries. | PIES | 
FRANK “LIV, Adv. generoufly ; freely. Wich- 
out conſtraint or reſerve... _. W 
FLANK'NESS, S. plainneſs ; openneſs or in- 
genuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve, Libe- 
rality ; or bounteouſneſs, applied to giving. 
 FRANK'PLEDGE, S. (from franc, Fr. and 
Pleige,) a pledge ar ſurety for a ſteeman. 
FRAN TIC, Adj. mad; deprived of the uſe of 
underſtanding by madneſs. Figuratively, tranſ- 
orted by an outrageous violence of paſſion. 
FRAN'TICLY, or FRAN'TICKLY, Adv. 
madly , like one who has loſt the uſe of eaſon. 
FRAN'TICNESS, or FRANTICENESS, 8. 
madneſs, - Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of paſſion. 
FRATE'RNAL, Adj. (fraternal, Fr.) brotherly; 
pertaining to, or becoming, brothers, 
RF RATE'RNALLY, Adv. brotherly ; like bro- 
ers. | 
FRATE'RNITY, S. (fraternite, Fr.) the ſtate, 
relation, or quality of a brother. A body of men 
united, or incorporated. Men of the ſame claſs or 
character. With what reſpe& knaves and ſo:s 
will ſpeak of their fraternity.” SOUTH. . 
FRA'TRICIDE, S. (fratricide, Fr.) the murder 
Ao ² A ie += 8 | 
FRAU'D, S. {fraude, Fr.) the practice of deceit: 
in order to deprive another of his property. The 


act of. impoſing on a perſon by artful appearances. 
A ſtratagem, artifice, or trick. 5 l 


trickiſh; ſubtle. He full of fraudful arts.“ 
Drop. It may be queſtioned whether the uſe of 
Full, before fraudful, as uſed by Dryden, be not an 
impropriety. f | | 
FRAU'DFULLY, Adv. in an indirect, deceits. 
ful, and diſhoneſt manner. 
 FRAU/DULENCE, FRAU'DULENCY, S: 
( fraudulentia, Lat.) deceitfulneſs: Proneneſs to ar- 
tihce and diſhoneſt practices. F | 
FRAU“ DULENT, Adj. (fraudulentus, Lat.) full 
of artifice, Diſhoneſt. Indirect. Impoſing on by 
ſpecious and falſe pretences. Treacherous. 


 FRAU'DULENTLY, Adv. in a deceitful, 


trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. 
 FRAU'GHT), participle of fraight, now writ- 
ten freight, ** A veſlel richly fraught.” SHAKE+ 
SPEARE, | 
 FRAU'GHT, S. a freight, or cargo. A doubly 
_ 9 Davp. Not in uſe, | 
'RA'Y, S. {formerly written ay, of affrayer, 
Fr.) a battle; — 2 f ht; a N 1 8 | 
To FRA'Y, V. A. calls, Fr.) to fright or 
terrify, To rub, or wear out by rubbing, ſrom 


| frayer, FT. | 
; FREAK, S. (frec, Sax.) a ſudden and whimſical 


change of place; a whim or a capricious, trifling and 
mad prank or action. DEE TTY: 

To FRE'AK, V. A. to ſpot, or mark with va- 
rious colours. Freat'd with many a mingled hue,” 


. THoMs, : * 
FRE'AKISHLY, Adv. in a wanton, humorous, 


capricious, or whimſical manner. 
FKE'AKISHNESS, S. capriciouſneſs, or a mad- 
neſs or boyiſh wantonneſs of behaviour. . 
FREC'KEL, S. (fleckur, 10.) a ſpot raiſed in the 
(kin by the heat of the. ſun's rays. Any ſmall ſpot 
or diſcolourin PIR. bu 
FREC'KLED, Adj, having ſpots in the ſkin, 
occaſioned by the heat of the ſun ; ſpotted. 7 
FREC'KLY, Adv. full of ſpots on the ſkin, oc- 
caſioned by the heat of the ſun, | 
FRE'E, Adj. (freah, freo, Sax.) at liberty, under 
no conſtraint, ſlavery, impriſonment, or neceſſity. 
Open; ingenuous ; expreſſing one's ſentiments with- 


* 


out reſerve, applied to ſpeech. Generous or liberal, 
applied to the giving money. Not gained by im- 


portunity ; voluntary. His free offers,” BAcon, 
Guiltleſs ; innocent. Make mad the guilty, and 
appall the free.” SHAK, Exempt; uſed with fromz 
or of. Inveſted with privileges; poſſeſſing any thing 
without vaſſalage; admitted to the privileges ofa 
corporation, A freeman. Without charge. Hence 


a free-ſchool, i. 4. a ſchool where children are taught | 
without expence or charge to their parents. ; 


To FRE'E, V. A. to ſet at liberty, or deliver 
from flavery, captivity, impriſonment, danger, or the 


tyranny of paſſion. To exempt, ** Freed from ſin. 


VI. 7 4 BEM G, 5 
FREE. 


a Py 
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FRE 


— FREEBOOTER, 8. 4 robber, glilager, or plun- 

derer. n e nee c OSEWY - 
_ », +» FREEBO/OTING; 58. robberysiplundering) | 
1 che ect of pillaging. now 8/7797 sud nee 
ο 312HF REE BORN, Adj. born under 
ment, voppoſed to a ſlaves /. © A 215 
FREE DOM, 8. an exemption — or 
reſtraint. Independance. z a ſtate wherein a perſon | 

' has a power of adting.as ho pleaſes... The privilege 
of 1 3:0 franchiſes,” Phe Af being 
withaut any particular evil or. inconvenience, Eaſe 

or facility, applied to motion, action, or ſpcaking. - 
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hip. To load 8 the- brthen, _ the ebe ich 
a veſſel. 5 

F REI'GHT, S. (frechr, Teut. 5 0 Gum with 
which a ſhip 10 loaded; The money paid fer- Care 


of g — in a hip or Te. 555 58 
NEN CH, Adj. frunto, mw 
to Franee. (free dipl for the ay 
| ſpoken dy the inhabitants of France.“ He / an 
French. Frenth chalk, in natural hiſtory; is an 
indutated clay, extremely denſe, of a ſmooth, gloſl 
"ſurface, and unAuous: to the _— of: n-greyi 


FREEFOQYTED, nent forme Bop: 
thin to hinder 2 in — FO $51 Ty 
A FREEHEA'R ED, dj. lie Lg + 
giving money in large gonmities: :Uncootra 
a : voluntarys”. Love n odo and 
1 Bavrss. id 11 bellen bus 
| "FREEHOLD, x 8.2 | | 


— — reat CET — | 
frei fer · tail, ur for life. Irecbald in lam, is the rigbt 
5 _ —: or denemeors before hiv try 
Gizure; t 1 28 o 291], .ymori> i o 3 vid 

"x ERREHO'LDER, S. one hb bbs is frechal 

0 REBEL. We Ade. t libertys withaut reſtra 
A4epondanpe, eſerve, ſcruple, Sompulſion or neceſſity. 


(1047 4. exaUy,:appeſtd to niggatdly. Ii a 
6 Ad Ne 8. obe the is neither: A ſlav 


ehr + valal — prays .— . 
n porationznen 10 and eq bis. pf 
FEE N88. 8. 8. _ 052 of. 
conſttaint, ip ered od „ ur, o 
de t rere Grwlity, | 
"app to givi 5 Sr TY 9200 
ab 88 
" - ae cag wont wp —— re- 
„ latione, itlücſlib 8 SA MIL OIIAH 5 
a 60 kN Adj. [accuſtomed ts 
* reſerve. Bo bx + hor 
- FREE'ST) ONES A Kind of. lone 1 
The 12 e. buildings 2 8 — —_— it my be 
ito Turion cly.qn\ beQtions |; . 
4404 . NEA 18. a-| Who is not 
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white colour, variegated with a duſk — . and 
ſome what approaching to the Nen a 
Jene. Arft 41 


„To FREN- CHI V, V. A. to: integt with the 
pronunciation, br air 'of a Frenchmats;\. generally 


bed in a eontemptuovs- ſenſe, and including the 
idea of affected PARA! FR: and exceſs: of po- 


liretteſd, 2 rt A0 A˙ n 


NEN ZV, s. (eee, Gr-) madacley.thedv' of 


5 — with raving. Figuatively, any out- 


wed 


rageous paſſion hondering as and reſembling wal 


neſs, W  obadkhio7ut dus bald 
EY 2 RE/QUENCE, 8. (Br. # Ea Lat?) a con- 
3/,þ-eourſe, _ or aſſembly . full Frequence 


ls.” Par. L . 7 
CY, S. ore La) thy'con- 


dition of > thing often done or. ſeerk, - qo 94 03 
„EE RENT, Adj. (F a erde 
done, ſeen, occurring, or „LS H 


Fa FREQUE'NT,. V. A. (froquenter, Fr.) 5 


viſit oſten. To be often in any plac. 


by D 8. ane who reſorts cen to 2 


ERE/QWIEN, EV, Ade | ofen; commonly 
loveral bine Nine chan once or twice. 
ERES{CSO4:$,-(hal.) eoolneſo; ſhade; doſkb- 

{v like that of Ine morning ot evening. In paint» 
ring, a) ive, painted, with water colours on freſh 
| plaiſter, or on à wall hid with mortar not dry. 

. 5 BREIJH\ Gj, (reſc, dax. che, Fr. V eboi, not 
ſtaghating, four, or vapid, applied to Wege Bately 
r nw a pap Norifale. « Flbrjd; not 


_ Dn b countenance 3 briſk, 


pile i 2 sale ef wind; Loet 


. jo 


atis tions and are be: friends toelig ion. 
bas RAR WILL, S. the pber of: digeQing our 
own actions, without biaſa; int, or ny ne- 
or baaflitatingeforce. ; Volymarineſs2 ( [-+ 4) 
nett v0 To FRRENZ E, V. N., t Let. N, 
4 10 rom hard by enceſe df. cold. To be of that de- 
; ee cold hy uhich water growa hard. Actively, 
&he participle, is fronen or froze 5 to barden by colt 
To al . exceſs, of Id. To wall by _ of 
mati aan I 346: Honda = 
To FREVGHT,. v. K. 2 fon 
Hedda but being uſed an an adj. 
1 for it) to put goods or a Caſgo-qn.dpard a 


food 4 — 


29 


1a.) 8 


. - is 2. 


2 ok water t hat id alt. er 
the d are.“ SHAK;... 
5 — RE HAN, V. A. to cccoher aching » 


7. «A eftening ee Þ 
To free wa falts. ot 5 * ks 
FRESH ET, S. a pool of tell waters + Seat of 
ſhore—freſbet, or purling brook.” Par: Laß. | 

FRESHLY, Adv. cooly; new! Arpt 
With wheat ity or — 


ſecond time in its former tinte. 
ruddy oountenance. 8 
FRESH!NESS,. 8. — quabate} vigour; 
foirt, or briſkneſs, * to 'liquors;' Frerdont 
ſrum 


* 
— 


—— 
— 
— 


* 8 
* 
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from decay ay or injury by time oppaſed to talenple . 
Freedom from | Hey Coolneſs, applied to the 
countenance. Freedom from ſaltneſs, 
FRESHWA'TER, Adj. raw; unſkilled. - A 
low term borrowed fram matiners, who call thoſe 
that firſt come to ſea freſh-water ſailors, i. e. ſuch as 


are unacquainted with the toils and dangers, which 


they are to encounter at fea. Li 
RET“, S. (of fretan, Sax.) a frith, or trait of 
the ſea, where the water is generally rough. Any 


fermentation, or agitation of liquors from ſome in- 


ternal principle. In muſic, a ftop, or ſtring tied 


round the-finger-board of ſame inſtruments, to regu- 
late the vibrations of the ſtrings, and ſhew the pro- 
per diſtance that each note ſhould be ſtruck at. 
Anxiety of mind; peeviſhneſs, or commotion of 
the temper, cauſed by ſome offence ordiſlike. In ar- 
cChitecture work, riſing in protuberances or telief, uſed 
for ornamenting ceilings and imitating knots, flowers, 
&e, of fretie, Fr. the timber-work of a roof, laid 
acroſs, In heraldry, a beating conſiſting of ſix bars, 
croſſed and interlaced. „ 
To FRET", V. A. to rub againſt, or to wear by 
rubbing againſt. To move violently. To corrode 
or eat away. To form into raiſed work or relievo, 
To give offeace ; to vex or make angry, Neuter]y, 
to be grieved or uneaſy on account of ſame offence, 
To be worn away by rubbing; to be corroded or 


eaten away. To ferment, or be upon the turn, ap-. 


plied to liquors, growing ſour by the exceſſive heat 
of the weather. 


 _ FRET'FUL, Adj. made uneaſy with flight of- 


fences; peeviſh. 
FRET'FULLY, Adv. in 
one offended with trifles. 
FRE 1'FULNESS, S. the * being grieved 
at ſlight offences, Peeviſhneſs.. 8 
FRET TV, Adj. adorned with raiſed or fret- 
work. 
FRIABL LIT, 
to powder. 3 N . 
FRUABLE, Adj. (Fr. friabilis, Lat.) eaſily crum- 
bled, or reduced to powder, 2 
FRIAR, S. (a corruption of frere, Fr.) a brother 
of ſome regular order, a religious in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. Friar, in its more peculiar and 
proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks as are not 
prieſts, for thoſe in orders 
the title of Father. © 
FRVAR-LIKE, Adj. monaftic ; reſembling a 
friar ; unſkilled in the world. | 1 
FRLARLV, Adj. like a friar. Figuratively, 
like one unſkilled in the world. No abſtract nor 
friarly contempt of them.” Bacon. - 
 FRVARY,. 8. a monaſtery, or 
friars, E ; 
FRI AR, Adj. like a friar ; worn by a fciar. 
With a friary cowl.” CAMDEN. | 
_— 


a peeviſh manner ; like 


© 2 capacity of being reduced 


convent of 


are generally dignified with 


| 


wealth. Ruddineſs, applied to the colour of the 


—— 


” 


To FRIB'BLE, V. N. to trifle, . © 

with the ſtars do fribble.” Hudib. | 

FRIB'BLE, or FRIBB'LER, S. one who pro- 

feſſes raptures for a woman, but dreads her conſent. 

FRICASSE'E, S. a diſh conſiſting of meat cut 
* 


Tnoſe that 


into ſmall pieces and fried. 
. FRICA'TION, S. (fricatis, Lat. 
bing one thing againſt another, 
RIC'TION, S. (Fr. frictia, Lat.) the act of 
rubbing two things together. The reſiſtance cauſed _ 
in machines, by the rubbing of one thing againſt 
another. In-medicine, the rubbing any part by the 
ws 8 or _ 1 
AY, S. (frigdag, Dan. vrydag, Belg. of 
ige, a goddeſs 4 — dy the 8 — oſed 
to be Venus; becauſe the Gothic root ſyrigan ſigni- 
fies to love, and the Romans dedicated this day to, 
and called it by the name of, that goddeſs) the ſixth 
day of the week, | : 
FRIE/ND, S. (this word and thoſe derived from 
it are pronounced frend, the i being totally negleed. 


) the act of rub- 


Of friend, freand, frynd, Sax.) one who is joined to 


another in mutual benevolence and intimacy, oppoſed 
to an enemy. Uſed ſomewhat irregularly in the plural, 
and followed by with, one reconciled to' another, 
«© He's friends with Cæſar.“ SHAK, An attendant, or 
companion. A favourer, or encourager, uſed with 
to. Sometimes uſed as a familiar compellation. 


4% Friend how cameſt thou hither,” Matt. xxii. 12. 


To FRIEND, V. A. to ſho favour towards 4 
perſon or undertaking. To countenance, encourage, 
or ſupport, | 

 FRIE'NDLESS, Adj. ( freondleaſe, Sax.) having 
no friends. Without hopes, aſſiſtance, or counte- 


nance. Friendl:ſs man, among the Saxons, figni- 


fied an outlaw, becauſe a perſon in ſuch a condi- 
tion was generally denied all help from his friends. 
FRIE'NDLINESS, 8. a diſpoſition towards 
friendſhip, The exertion of benevolence, or per- 
formance of kind offices. | 
FRIE'/NDLY, Adj. kind; diſpoſed to do acts of 
kindneſs and affection. Having the temper and diſ- 


poſition of a friend. Figuratively, diſpoſed to union, 


or cafily uniting. © Like friendly colours,” Popes. 
Salutary, or contributing to health, oppoſed to nox- 
ious or deleterious. ** Tolife ſo friendly.” Mr. 

FRIE/NDLY, Adv. in a kind, affectionate, and 
benevolent manner; with the appearanceof friends ; 
with good nature; like friends, *' © © 
_ FRIE'NDSHIP, S. the ſtate of minds united to- 
gether by mutual benevolence. A diſpoſitian or ſtate 
of mind wherein a perſon looks on another as a ſe- 
cond ſelf, does him all poſſible good offices without 
expecting a return, and endeavours to promote his 
welfare and intereſt as much as his own, Figura- 
tively, the higheſt degree of intimacy. Favour, or 
perſonal kindneſs. Partiality. Conformity, correſ- 
pondence, or aptneſs to unite, ** Thoſe colours 
that have a friendſbip with each other.” DT. 

7 . 


= FRIE'ZE, 


land. 


dan 
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F TIT IRTT TT OA ; 
FRIE'ZE, 8. (drop as friexe, Fr. friſe, 8 po. ).a. | 
coarſe Warm cloth made; pertiaps,/orivinally-in Frie- - 
In architecture, a large flat member, which 
ſeparates the architrave from the cornice, ./ - | | 
FRUGATE, S. (frigate, Fr. fregate, Ital.) a ſmall 
ſhip, uſually applied to thoſe. which carry leſs than 
50 guns, F 1 any ſmall ve! el on the 
Water. 
F RIGATOON, 8. (Ital. )a Venezian reiki, com- 
monly uſed in the Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, 
without any foremaſt, and having a nga, mi- 


Zenmaſt and bowſprit. | 


To FRUGHT, V. A. (fribtan, Sax.) to diſturb, 
ſhock, or daunt with fear. 1555 raiſe apprehenſions | 
of danger i in a perion. , In I 

FRIGHT, S. a ſudden emotion cauſed by an ab- 
prehenſion of danger. | 

To FRUGHTEN, V. Ao ſhock or difturb with 
an apprehenſion of danger. 

FRIGHTFUL, Adj. cauſing fear; exciting ter- 
ror; diſturbing, or — uncaſy with an appre- | 
henſion of danger. Uſed by women as a cant Word [ 
for ſomething' extremely diſa agreeable, | 

FRIGHTF ULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
diſturb with andapprehenſion of ger Nilagree: 
ably, oppoſtd to beautiſully. 

RIGHT: FULNESS; S. the. quality « or. power of 
diſturbing and daunting with, 2 appt eheyſion 1 
5 unn ban aol ach , e 00 

IGID, Adj: Ofrigids,. Lit: 3 caſt! ar: without | 
warmth uſed in the ſcience. - Figurativelxa wanting 2 
zeal, or warmth of affection. Dull, wanting 
both force, warmił dfimagination, figures uf ſpesch, 
and other embelliſhments, applied to ſtile. Impor 
tent; or without vigeur or warmth of dadys 1-0 44 

FRIGT DIT L, S. (/rigiditas, Lat.) coldneſs; or 


want of warmthz '-Dalinots, or want of egibe|lifls: | 


ments of the rhetoric; or the warmth, of imagination, | 
which rendèrs ul ſtile agreeable. . Mant of warmth 
or vigout of body. Coſdneſs of affection. 

FRFGIDLY, Adu ina cold, dull, indifferent, 


| or una Qing manner, 


88 S. ene; Hubneſs; | want of | 


FRI'GID 
affect jon. | I'FIC; Ad 5103 A 1 uf. 
FRIGORT igorfitus, Last.) ca 
cold; applied to thoſe! NAG ſalts which float in fng | 
air 10 f weather and 'occafion freezia 

ILL, V.A-(frilkers Fri) tc » ka or qui- 
ver with cold ; ul nn, ap * che hawk 
fin? „ nd 


ER ILL, 8. a nwo ſborder of ien cambrick, 1 and untrimme coat or men, 4 clofe own - . 


or other nen, ſowed on the neck of a woman's 


ſhift, or on the boſom and dir of the ſleeves on Bad | 
man's hire. HMV 


1 
.H | a 


. FRIN'GE, 8. . (frange, Fri). an ornament con- 
_ of 'threads-of gold, ſilver, fax, ilk, worked, 
which are faſtened at one end by . but hang 
down 'Jooſe at che other. | 


j U 8. 


1 


0 2 re e 21 


of a moth, which feeds on the, plant 
| name, 


? the cricket or graſs 


's to unravel any woven Ruff fo as 6 lecdle 4 


5100 2 33 


| igen PERER, 8. ( frippier, Fr.). one who! ed) 17 
in old things vamped up. 52171 09380 
FRIPꝰPERx,. 8. ( 5 ipperie, Fr.) the tron 
old clothes or other ſecond hand goods are ſold. Otd' 
| * ; caſt dreſſes; tattered rags, or other luin- W. 
To FRIS'K, V. N. (friſque, Fr.) to feap or ks 
about with nimableets. To dance in a wanton fro- 
licfome or gay manner. EH 07s 
FRIYK, g. a frolic. A fit of wanton gaiety. 15 
F RISK ER, S. a wanton, or frolickſomeè Fan Za 
One too ay to be conſtant and ſettled. : 
FRISK'INESS, S. gaiety ; livelineſs : A low word. 
FRIT”, S. among chemiſts, aſhes or falt baked' or 5 
ON together with ſand. | K 


jones 


| FRI T H/, 8. (frwth, Brit.) * Hat ofthe 


ſea * the water, being confined, Is tou 


An ry e110: 
FRITIULARY, . (lila Ft. 9 
the name of a plant. Tn natural hiſto 570 th — F 


my 8 


K. RI'TINANCY, S. ( Fritianio, how Ek) a 
ſcream or creakin of an inſect, applied to that of. 
Lahe N The note or m, 
naiſcy eget, Brown. N 
0 FRIT/ 'TER, 8. (fritture, F r.) mal pitibake, L 
or piece fried. * a fragment. or final 
A cheeſecake or wi en ted 
o FR II“ TER, v. A, to. cut meat into delt 
pig 388 fr ied, To break into fall pieces . 


Vous, Adi. {/HHvolks, Lat.) triffing; 0 


RIV l. over v, Adv. without weight or ma 0 


30 rifigsiy: 5 AF ſutßel Fo: or 5 


2211181 


l,, V. A. riſer, Fr.) te tut 
batr fa Far ER & © his ü 0 
EF ie 5 
air.“, „Far. L 45 ; l 8. 
FRO“, Ad Y (ro Sax.) oled N with th, add 
299 to t "to; 10 b implylug backipats:! 
2 and Jo, i forwards : an bickwards, Fires. 


| mal. with four feet, living both by land and water, 


and 180 a place. 


FRO C = F. (Hebt, Fe. „ tri! cat. K 


worn by children. mor 
'FROG', S. (frocca, frogga, Six.) a fall! an. 


EN in marſhes; placed by naturaliſts New, 
the mixed animals a8 'partaking of the nature of 5 
beaſt and filh ; the 1 oung is called a M 

at firſt reſemdles a fiſh with a large head. 


To FRIN'GE, V. A. to adorn with 2 ; [iiemile a (mall green frog 2 perches' on . 


ze” « 


— _ wv. _ —— = k 
8 * 8 
2 - 


— tg — 3 
| | ERW- 1 


and is reckoned venemous. The hollow part of a | to face. To ſtand oppoſite or overagainſt — 1 * 


* 


horſe's hoof, ; | or thing. To cover the fore part of a building, 
F ROUSE, 8. ¶voiſſir, Fr.) a pancake with | with any materials. The. houſe was /ronted- with - 
bacon fried in it. | ſtone.” Neuterly, to ſtand foremoſꝶſt:tt:tm: 


FRO'LIC, Adj. (frolich, Teut.) gay; full of | FRONTAL, 8. (Fr. fronale, Lat.] an oroa». 
levity or wanton pranks, : | ment worn on the forehead. In architecture, n ſmall | | 
_ FRO'LIC,S. a fally of 8 and levity, purely | pediment over a little door. In medicine, ſome- 
to divert or gratify a particular humour. thing applied externally to the forebedd0. 

. To FRO'LIC, V. N. to divert one's ſelf with FRON'TATED, Adj. (frons, Lat.) in botany, 
ſallies of gaiety. To play wild, wanton, and merry | applied to a petal which grows broader and broader; 
pranks. o | and ſometimes terminates in à right line.. 

FRO'LICKLY, Adv. in a gay, blithe, merry FRONTIER, S. (frontrere, Fr.) the march, 
and wanton manner. h llutmoſt limits or boundaries of a country, by which 

FRO'LICKSOME, Adj. full of wild gaity. it is ſeparated from a neighbouring one, j | - | 

' FRO'LICKSOMENESS, S. wildneſs of gaiety. | FRON'TIER, Adj. | bordering ; adjacent. 

Wanton gage > Pranks. I.“ Where riſing ſeats inſult the Frontier grounds.” 
FROM", Prep. (fram, Goth. Sax.) away, uſed " ADpis. © Hofen nh} s.25 

with a; word. ſignifying depriving. Out of, noting | | FRON'TISPIECE, S. (frontiſpiece, Fr.) that 

place. 0 Fr W ome,” . Motion or. tranſmiſſion. | part of a building or other body which directly meets 

Succeſſion, uſed with 1. Out of, applied to ab- the eye. A cut or picture fronting the title page 

ſtraction, or, vacation. Whence, noting place. | of a book. F-35011 Lo, 1714 FI 

Notings,a, princij Ie, elende, ' applied to ar= | FRON'TLESS, Adj. without bluſhes,, ſhame, 

gument. ee e de to the reaſon or | or diffidence. 110 s 1 lb To coin 

motive of an act or effect. Separation, applied to | FRON'TLET, S. a bandage worn on the fore, | 

abſence, diſtance, or deliverance, Since, applied | head” nn .,vbA XML nn 

to time... Contrary or foreign, applied to relation, | FRO'RE; Adj. (vervoren, Belg.) frozen, „The 
Ty 2. SHAK. Removal or motion. | patching air— burns frore, and cold performs ihe 
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become fee by the exceſs qf cold. UU 


ROSTBYP TEN; Adi, nipped:or withered, by 
fr 12 5735185 4 nN 2 Y T3013} ; 


1 i ! 0 „ 2129103 a 
and conſiderable cloathing town Fs n 11 5 ROS TED; Adi laid an tit dopeating.ia in- 
of Somerſetſhire, and near FRE Say ehiow gs} th earthy thoar:froft on an,] © 
It has. greatly increaſed of late iu the e eee 
its Aena and conſequently in new boildin : With exceſſive cold. Figuratively, with indifference, 


In the town is only one church, but, large, witfi à or coldneſs of affectlon. . Then praiſe it frei. . | 
fine organ. Here, are ſix or ſeven'rh aſes [Bix JoHNsovn. Sis gain 10. 


for the different, denominations df diſſenters” alſo] FERO-STINESS, S. chæ quality of :4ppracing lis 
2 free. chou, and an alms-höuſe. tbwn is | froſt. Cold or freezing cold. go 


governed by two conſtables, It has a market on Wed- . FRO'STY, Adi hrwing the porer of Ifeering: 
neſdays znd. Saturdays, and four fats, Lig. on Feb.] Exceſſive cold.  Figuratively, indifferent, or-wigh=t 1, 
24 and, July 22, for cattle and cheeſe, Sept. 14, for | out warmth of affection 104. AFta/ted ſpired rogue: 
cheeſe, and Nov. 25, for cattle'ahd cheeſe. The | SHak. Hoary; grey- headed; relambling fret in 
| ingenious Mrs, Elizabeth Rowe lived in- this neigh- N colour. The freſiy head?! SHAKE. % 
bourhood. Frome lies ten miles from Bath, und 105 FRO“ TH, Adj. (free, Dan.) the white bubbles 
from London. I * | raiſed on the top of fetmenting liquor. Figurat ivy, 
FRONT', S. (front, Fr.) the forepart of the an empty or ſenſeleſs: diſplay af wit, wanting ſoli- 
face, or forehead. | Figuratively, the face. Coun- | diy: 2G #34995 203 lo zit bis motod en; hon 
tenance or look, generally joined with an adjective] To FRO'TH, V. N. to be covered with ligne 
implying, diſlike. The part or place oppolite to F and whitiſh bubbles; applied to fermenting liquas. 
the face; the fore part. The van of an army. . make. liquors appear with a whitiſhibead | 
fs ur 6 eLMVSCW 190 36% 32:8, 16 Lenze 516 le 


The moſt-conſpicuous part; the beginning. mn 
To FRONT)”, V. A. to oppoſe direchiy, ar face. ; RO THL x. Adv. having a white head or 


—ſutface; 


* 
rr 


x —__s z not ſpending in a prodigal manner. 


-and em 


—— 
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— 2525 
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ſurface; applied to liquors. Figuratively, in an | 


empty, vain, and trifling manner. 
FRO/THY, Adj. full of foam, or having its ſur- 
face covered with white bubbles. Soft, 


make them 


y. Bacon. Vain, oftentatious 
t - 4 
FROUNCE, V. A. to frizzle, or curl the 


To | 
hair about the face. 
ſhe was wont.” MirrT. 

FROVU'SY, Adj. (a cant word) dim; muſty ; of 
a naſty. and diſagreeable ſcent, 

FROW ARD, Adj. (framweard, Sax.) peeviſh ; 
fretful-z croſs, ungovernable ; not eaſily pleaſed ; 
perverſe, | | 

FROW'ARD, Adv. peeviſhly; perverſely. 

FROW'ARD, S. peeviſhneſs; perverſeneſs. A 
diſpofition of mind wherein a perſon is not eaſily 
pleaſed. or governed, | 

Te FROWN, V. A. (frogner, or frenſer, Fr.) 
to expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the forehead 
into wrinkles, To look ſtern. 


FROW'N, S. a look wherein a perſon knits his 


eye-brows;. and contracts his forehead into wrinkles, 
in token of diſpleaſure. Ro! h 
 FROW'NINGLY, Adv. in a ftern manner. 
With a look of diſpleaſure, 
 FRUCTFFEROUS, Adj. (fradifer, Lat.) 
dearing fruit. | 
ToFRUCTI F, V. A. (frufifir, Fr.) to make 


fruitſul. To cauſe or enable to produce fruit. Neu- 


terly, to bear fruit. | | 
RUCTIFICA'TION, S. the act of cauſing, or 


of bearing fruit. The act of taking away barrenneſs. 


The power of producing fruit. | 
 FRUC*TUOUS, Adj. (frufeux, Fr.) making 
fruitful ; enabling to produce. 

FRU'GAL, Adj. (Fr. frugalis, Lat.) thrifty ; 
ot 


viſh. | 

FRU'GALLY, Adv. in a fparing or parſimo- 
nious manner. . 

FRUGA'LLTY, S. (frugalith, Fr.) the virtue of 


keeping due bounds in-expences, being diſtant from | 


avarice or niggarclineſs on one hand, or prodigality 


and extravagance on the other- Good huſbandry.. 


Parſimony. 

FRUIT, S. (pronounced ute, * Fr.) the 
produce of a tree or plant which includes the ſeed, 
or that part of either which is eaten for food. A 


conſequence or an effect. The fruit of the ſpirit.” | 
fiſh juſt produced from the ſpawn, 


Ax. v. 9. The off-ſpring or young of an animal. 


frunage bear. Par, Loft. 


an undertaking. | 
r.) fruit or various products 
The trees — ambroſial 


An advantage gained b 
FRUIT AGE, 8. 1 
of different vegetables. 


FRUIT ERER, S. 


(fruitier, Fr.) one who trades 


in, or buys and, ſells fruit. 


 FRU'TERY;=S. /. vittrie): fruit - taken collec- 


« Their 
bodies are fo folid—you need not fear bathing ſhould 


Not trick'd and frounc'd as 


— 


0 aide? ar” 


| beaſts. 


* 
« 


kept. 
"FRUITFUL, Adj. producing large quantities of 
fruit. Fertile, Loaded with fruit. Bearing chi]. 
dren, applied to women; bearing young, applied to 
Abounding or plenteous in any thing, 
FRU'ITFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
produce or bear fruit. Plentuouſly ; abundantly, 
FRUITFULNESS, 8. fertility ; the act or qua- 
lity of producing in abundance. The quality of 
bearing off-ſpring, applied to animals. Luxuriance, 
applied to writings. ** The zemedy of Fruitſulneſi 
is eaſy.” Ban Jonson. | = 1 
FRU'ITGROVE, S. a ſhade, or cloſe planta- 
tion of fruit-trees. ** To tend the frait-groves.” 
PopE. ; ; 
FRU/ITION, S. (Vuitus, Lat.) the act of en- 
joying, or poſſefling. The pleaſure given by actual 


tively, A fruit-loft, or place where fruit 


poſſeſſion and uſe. | 


FRU'ITLESS, Adj. barren, or not bearing fruit, 
or children. Figuratively, vain ; productive of no 
advantage; unprofitable; idle. . 

*FRU'IT LESSLY, Adv. without acquiring any 
advantage. In an unprofitable manner, | | 

FRU'MENTY, S. (pronounced, corruptly, fur- 


mity, of frumentum, Lat.) a food or pottage made 


Jof wheat and raiſins boiled in milk. 


To FRU'MP, V. A. to mock ; or browbeat.. 

FRU'SH, S. a ſort of tender horn, growing in the 
middle of the ſole, at ſome diſtance frame the toe, 
dividing itſelf into two branches, and running to- 


| wards the heel in the form of a fork. 


To FRUS'TRATE, V. A. (frufffatus, Lat.) to 
defeat; to diſappoint z to render an: undertaking or 
deſign of no effect. To make null gr Foid. To 
annul. To fruſtrate the gfficacy of it.“ ATTIRE; 

FRUS'TRATE, Part. 3 Lat.) vain; 
ineffectual; unprofitable. Null; defeated j void. 

FRUSTRA'TION, S. diſappointment. The act 
of rendering an undertaking of no effect. Defeat, 
N Smites their moſt refined policies with fraffrations.” 

TH. | : 
FRUSTRATIVE, Adj. falfacious ; difappoint- 

INSW. 


ing. | 
: FRUS'TRATORY, Adj: in law, making any 
proceeding void, ** A fruftratory appeal. AYLIFFE. 


FRU'S TRUM, S. (Lat.) in mathematics, a piece 


cut off from a regular figure. Fruſtrum, of a pyrae 


mid or cone, is a part cut off, uſually, by a plane pa- 


rallel to the baſe. 


ER“, S. (fray, Fr.) the ſpawn, or rather young 
Figuratively, 


a ſwarm of young animals; a multitude of young 


ople; a word of contempt. | | 
To FRY”, V. A. (Frio, Brit. frigo, Lat.) to dreſs 
meat in an iron or. copper pan over a fire. Neuterly, to 
be dreſſed in a pan over the fire. To contain meat 
which is drefling over a fire, Figuratwely, to be 
troubled with excels of beat. | N 
1 27 
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deſigned to be fried, 
To FUB', V. A. ſee Fon, „ 
FU CUs, S. (Lat.) paint for the face. Wo- 
men chat of fucus.” BRN. Jonson. Not in uſe. 
To FUD DLE, V. A. (of une 
o intoxicate with liquors. To make a perſon 
drunk; to deprive a perſon of the right uſe of his 
faculties by drink, Neuterly, to drink to exceſs, 
FUEL, S. (fer, Fr. fire) combuſtibles fit for kind- 
ling and ſupporting afire,' LY 
To FU'EL, V. A. to ſupply with combuſtibles, 
or ſuch ſubſtances as are fit for ſupporting a fire, 
To ſtore with. 58 V 
FUGA'CLOUSNESS, 8. {fugax, Lat.) vola- 
tility, or the quality of evaporating and flying away. 
FUGA'CITY, S. (fugax, Lat.) volatility, The 
act and quality of evaporating, flying away, or fa- 
ding. Uncertainty. Inſtability, 
FU'GITIVE, 8. (fugitif, Fr.) one who runs 
from, or deſerts his tation or duty. One who runs 


© FRY',S, (from the verb) a diſh of meat fried, or 


* 


ther country. | . 
FU'GLTIVENESS, S. volatility ; the 
evaporating. Inſtability. Uncertainty. 
_ FU'GUE, S. (Fr. from fuga, Lat.) in muſic, a 
flight, and is when the different parts of a compo- 
ſition follow each other, each repeating what the firſt 
had performed. It is divided into ſingle, double, or 
counter: the ſingle is, when ſome point which con- 
ſiſts of 4, 5, 6, &c. notes is begun by one ſingle 
part, and ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth and ſixth 
part, the leading part ſtil} flying before thoſe that 
follow. Double Fugue, is when two points move to- 
gether in a fugue ; and counter fugue, when they move 
contra "Pl | | 
. To 
confirm any prophecy, by performing what is fore- 
told, To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. To per- 
form exactly, or toaccompliſh what is preſcribed by 
any law, To anſwer or gratify any deſire by com- 
pliance. | = 
FULFRAU'GHT, Adj. fully or plentifully 
ſtored ; opulent; no ways defective. To mark 
the fulfraught man, the beſt eadu'd—with ſome ſuſ- 
picion.” SHAK. 12 
FUL'GENT, Adj. (fulgens, Lat.) ſhining z daz- 
ing; exceſſively bright. 


quality of 


2li 
FUL/GID,. 
tering. 4 | 2 He OE 
j 1 Adj. (fuligeneux, Fr.) ſooty 
moky, + 1 
FU'LIMART, S. a kind of ſtinking ferret. 
The fichat, the fulimart, and the ferret,” War- 
TON. 1 | 
FULL, Adj. (Sax. and Teut. fulls, Goth.) 
without any void ſpace; not capable of containing 
| _ Abounding in any quality, whether good or 
| ad, 
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uncertain etymology) 


away from puniſhment, and ſhelters himſelf in ano- 


3 


—— 


FULFIL, V. A. to accompliſh, anſwer or 


dj. (fulgidus, Lat.) ſhining; glit= 


Advanced in years, applied to age. Plump 


or fat, applied to ſize. © A gentleman of a full 


body.” WisEM. Satisfied, ſated or glutted. 
am full of the burnt-offerings.” Iſai. i. 11. Con- 
tinually falking of, and much affected with. Every 
one is full of the miracles done by cold baths, 
Locke. Complete, or wanting nothing to complete 
it. The whole matter; very expreſſive, applied to 
the ſenſe of words. Strong; vigorous, applied to 
ſound, A full moon, is the having every part of 
its ſurface illuminated, applied to the moon. No- 
on, concluſion, or the perfection of a ſenfence. 
« A full ſtop.” Placed ſo as to be ſeen in front. A 
full face.” Apps, | 

FU'LL, S. freedom from defect. The higheſt 
ſtate or degree. At full of tide.” SAR. The 


whole, uled with at. This is the news at full.” 


SHAK., The ſtate of being ſated, or able to contain 
no more, applied both to eating and drinking, 
FULL, Adv. entirely; witheat any abatement 
or difference. „They are full as ſcrupulous,” 
Drop. With all a perſon's force; or with the 
whole effect. 4 The diapaſon cloſing full in man.” 
Dzxrp, Directly. It is placed before adverbs and 
adjectives to increaſe their ſignification, and gene- 
rally carries the ſignification of gntirely. | 
ULL'BLOWN, Adj. perfe&ly blown, or hay- 
ing all their petals expanded to their greateſt extent, 
2 to flowers. Stretched to its utmoſt extent by 
wind. 
FULL-EY'ED, Adj. having large and 
nent eyes, | 
FULLFE'D, Part. fated ; not able to eat any 
longer: applied by naturaliſts to expreſs that ſtate of . 


promi- 


an inſect when it is arrived at its full growth, and 


is going into its aurelian ſtate, wherein it eats no 


To FUL'L, V. A. (fullo, Lat.) to cleanſe cloth 
from its oil and greaſe, | | 
OO S. the money paid for fulling 
cloth. 

FU'LLER, S. one who cleanſes and dreſſes 
cloth. Fuller s- earth, is a marl of a cloſe texture, 
extremely ſoft and unctuous to the touch, When dry, 
of a greyiſh brown colour, with ſomewhat of a 
greeniſly caſt in it. That of England exceeds any 


yet diſcovered in goodneſs, and is prohibited to be ex- 


ported by act of parliament, It is of great uſe in 
ſcouring cloths, ſtuffs, &c, as it imbibes all the oil 
and preaſe uſed in drefling the wool, 

FU'LLERY, S. the place where cloth is ſcoured, 
milled, and eleaſed from its oil and greaſe when 
taken out of the loom, | 


| FU'LLING- MILL, S. a mill wherein cloth is 


cleanſed from its greaſe and oil when firſt taken from 


| the loom, and rendered by means of hammers of a 


cloſer texture and ſtronger body. CER 

FU'LLY, Adv. without any empty ſpace, defect, 
or lack. Completely; entirely; to ſatisfaction. 
Without more to be defired. R 
| | 7 0 FUL'- 
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FUL MIN ANT, Part. (Fr. of fulminans, Lat.) | 


thundering ; -making a noiſe like thunder. 

To FUL'MINATE, V. N. 
to thunder. To make a loud noiſe or exploſion like 
thunder, Figuratively, to denounce threatenings, 
or iſſue out etcleſiaſtical cenſures, generally applied 
to thoſe of the church of Rome. : 
FULMINA'TION, S. (Fr. fulminatio, Lat.) 
the act of thundering. The act of denouncing 
threats or cenſures. The fulminations from the 


Vatican.” AYLIFFE, 
FUL'MINATORY, Adj. (from fulminatus, 
Lat.) thundering ; denouncing threats and cenſures, 


Affecting with horror. 


FUL'NESS, S. the ſtate of leaving no part empty. 


The ſtate of being incapable to contain more. The 


ſtate of abounding in any quality, whether good or 


bad. Completeneſs. Perfection. Freedom from 


defect. Repletion. | 
An exceſſive ſenſation of anxiety or grief. Largeneſs, 
or extent, Force; vigour ; complete effet, 

FU'/LSOME, Adj. (from fall, Sax. and ſum, 
Sax.) nauſeous, offenſive, applied to the objects of 
ſight, taſte, or ſmell. Tending to obſcenity. Diſ- 
graceful ;. odious. ** Fulſome muſt it be to ſtay be- 
hind.” OTwar. | 
©  FUL'SOMELY, Adv. nauſeouſly; rankly; ob- 
ſcenely. So as to excite loathing and deteſtation. 

FUL/SOMENESS, S. nauſeouſneſs, applied to 
the objects of ſight or ſmell. Figuratively, ob- 
ſcenity. ö 3 N 
Io FUM “BLE, V. N. {fommelen, Belg.) to at- 

tempt any thing in an awkward or clumfy manner. 
Figuratively, to heſitate, or ſtrain the wit for an ex- 
cuſe, or to get rid of a perplexity. To play child- 
iſhly. Actively, to handle, or perform with awk- 
wardneſs. « 


\ FUM'BLER, S. one who does a thing awk- 


wardly. | | 
.FUM'/BLINGLY, Adv. in an awkward man- 


ner. 
FU ME, 8. (fumes, Fr. fumus, Lat.) ſmoke. 


Vapour, or any volatile ſubſtance. An exhalation. 


Any thing unſubſtantial. An idle conceit; a chi- 


2 
* 


mera; a vain imagination. $ 
To FU'ME, b. N. (fumer, Fr. 5 Lat.) to 

ſmoke. The golden altar fum'd.” Par. Le. To 
raiſe or paſs over in vapours. Figuratively, to be in 
a rage, Actively, to ſmoke or dry in ſmoke, ap- 
plied to curing of fiſh or fleſh. To perfume or ſcent 
by caſting 'odours into the fire. She fum'd the 
temples with od'rous flame.” DRY D. To ſume away, 


to diſperſe in ſmoak or vapours. The heat will 


fume away molt of the ſcent.” MorTIM. 


FUME'TTE, S. (Fr.) in cookery, the ſtink of 


meat, 1 | | 
4 A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, 


* Unleſs it had the right fumette,” SWIFT. 


ulminatus, Lat.) | 


Plenty; or a ſtate of affluence, | 


FU MED, Adi. fimidus, Lat.) ſmoky 3 vapo- : 


rous. A = and fumed exhalation.” BRo] N. 
To FU'MIGATE, V. A. (from fumus, Lat.) 
to ſmoke, ſcent, or perfume by vapours. Tocleanſe 
from contagion by ſmoking. + * 
FUMIGA'TION, S. (Fr. fumigatio, Lat.) ſcent 
raiſed by fire. The act of ſmoking any affected part 
in medicated fumes, x : 
FU'MINGLY, Adv. angrily ;- in a rage. 
 FU'MOUS, FU'MY, Adj. (fumeux, Fr.) pro- 
ducing fumes, ſmoke or vapours. Z 
- FUN', S. (fun, Brit.) ſport, frolickſome mirth. 
Waggiſh merriment. | | | RR. 
FUNC'TION, S. (fondtion, Fr.) diſcharge or 
performance. An employment, office or trade. A 
ſingle act of any office, Power; faculty; the office 
of ans particular part of the body. TY 
| N'D, S. (fond, Fr. funda, Lat.) ftock or capiz 
tal. That by which any expence is ſupported. The 
public ſecurity given thoſe who lend money to the 
ſtate ; a ſtock or bank of money, «pil 
FUN'DAMENT, 8. 
part of the body on which a perſon ſits. | 
FUNDAME'NTAL, Adj. (fundamentalis, Lat.) 


ſerving for the foundation, that on which the reſt is 
built; eſfential; that which cannot be | 
without the deſtruction of a: whole ſyſtem ; im- 


given up 


portant, | 

FUNDAME'NTAL, S. 2 leading, effential 
or neceſſary propoſition, which is the ground-work, 
foundation, and ſupport of all the others in a 
ſyſtem. , | 
ginally. 1 ES. 

FU'NERAL, S. ( funerailks, Fr.) the proceſſion: 
made in carrying a corpſe to the grave. The 
interrment or putting a dead perſon into the 
grave, The ceremony uſed at putting a perſon 
the grave. 

FU/'NERAL, Adj. 
burial, Dark, or diſmal, applied to colour, 

FUNGO'SITY, S. (of fungus, Lat.) ſpongi - 
nefs, Poroſity. | | 

FUN'GOUS, Adj. (fungus, Lat.) exerefcent's 
fpongy ; porous ; wanting firmneſs. 

FUN'GUS, S. (Lat.) a muſhrooms any ex- 
creſcence growing on trees. In ſurgery, an ex- 
creſcence of fleſh growing on the lips of wounds. 


FUN'K, S. (a low word, funke, Dan.) a ſtrong, 
rank or offenſive ſmell, 


An offenſive or ſuffocating 
ſmoke. - | | | 


ſmoke. A low word, | 


FUN'NEL, S. an inverted hollow cone with a 


pipe faſtened. to it, through which liquors are poured 
into veſſels with narrow mouths. 
chimney. Any pipe or paſſage of communication, 


* Two large funnels—to let in light and air.“ 
| | FUR'; 


. 
% 
i 
4 


ADDIS, 


3 


(funereus, Lat.) ſulting 2 


(fundamentum, Lat.) that 


FUNDAME'NTALLY, Adv, eſſentially ;-oris 


- - 
into 
3 
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To FUN'K, v. A. to ſuffocate or ſmother with 


he ſhafts of a 
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FUR", 8. {fourrure, Fr.) ſkin with ſoft hair, 
generally uſed for lining garments, either for warmth 
or ornament. The ſoft hair of beaſts, Any moiſ- 
ture exhated to ſuch a degree, that the remainder 
grows thick and ſticks on the part. The ſedi- 
ments of liquors adhering to the veſſels, in which 


they were contained. 


that have ſoft hair. To cover with ſediments, or 
with the parts of a fluid which is become thick by 
_ evaporation, 
FUR',  Adv.. 
diſtance, Obſolete. | | 
FUR'WROUGHT, Adj. made of fur. The 
furwrought fly.” GAx. 
FURA'CIOUS, Adj. 
inclined to ſteal. 0 | 
FUR BELOW, S. (falballa, Fr.) an ornament 
of ruffled, or plaited ſilk, linen, ſtuffs, &c. ſown 
on: womens garments. Perhaps it is derived from 
the-method of ſowing fur on the edges of garments 
by way of ornament. 
To FUR'BELOW, V. A, to adorn with 
ſtripes or borders of fur, ſilk, linen, &c. ſown on 
in plaits. 
To FUR'BISH, V. A. ( fourbir, Fr. forbire, 
Ital.) to burniſh, 
FUR BISHER, 8. (fourbifſeur, Fr.) one who 
poliſhes or burniſhes any metal ſo as. to make it 
N . | 


(fairra, Goth. Sec Far) at a 


(furax, Lat.) thieviſh, 


whoſe office is to puniſh the guilty after death. 
Theſe were three in number; Aledo, Megæra, 
and Tiſiphone, who were deſcribed with ſnakes in- 
ſtead of hair, and eyes like lightening, carrying 
iron chains and whips' in one hand, and in the 
other flaming torches ; the Jatter to diſcover, and the 
former to puniſh the guilty ; and they were ſuppoſed 
to be conſtantly hovering over ſuch perſons as had 
been guilty of any enormous crime. Mythologiſts 
ſuppoſe, that Tiſiphone puniſhed the crimes which 
fprang from hatred or anger ; Megzra, thoſe from 
envy ; and Alecto, thoſe from an inſatiable purſuit 
aſter riches and pleaſure. | 
FU'RIOUS, Adj. ( furieux, Fr.) mad or de- 
prived of the right uſe ot reaſon, Raging; violently 
tranſported by paſſion. | 
FU'RIOUSLY, Adv. madly ; violently ; with 
vehemence and outrage. | | 
FU'RIOUSNESS, S. fierceneſs of nature ; 
violence of attack. Raging. 
To FURL“, V. A. (frifer, Fr.) to draw up, 
ogg 3 bind or roll cloſe to. the yard, applied to 
ils, 


* Fl 


a meaſure containing 220 yards or + of a mile. 
 FUR'LOUGH, S. (verloef, Belg.) a permiſſion 
given by a ſuperior officer to an inferior, or a com- 


FO FUR”, V. A. to line or cover with ſkins | 


made by the plough 


poliſh, or make any metal bright. 


URIES, Fumenides, Dire, certain goddeſſes | 


acquired by ſtealth, 


| FUR'MENTY, FUR'METY, S. (more 2 
perly frumenty, or frumety, from frumentum, Lat. 
corn) a pottage made of wheat and raiſins, &c. 
boiled in milk, : | 

FUR NACE, S. ( furnus, Lat.) fometimes ap- 
plied to à veſſel of iron or copper to melt ores, 


metals, &c. in. . 
To FUR'NACE, V. A. to throw out like heat 
or ſparks from a furnace. He furnaces—the 
thick ſighs from him.” SHAK. | 
To FUR'NISH, V. A. ( fournir, Fr.) to ſupply 
with what is wanting. To give for uſe. To fit 
up with things that are wanted. To equip or 
fit out for any undertaking, . To adorn ; to em- 
belliſh, as a piece of ornamental furniture, 
FUR'NISHER, S. one who ſupplies or fits out. 
FUR'NIT URE, S. ( fourniture, Fr.) any goods, 
neceſſaries, or materials, proper to render a houſe, 
place, or thing convenient, and fit for the purpoſe 
it is deſigned, An appendage ;. equipage z embel- 
liſhment, or ornament, | ENT 
FUR'/RIER, S. one who buys or ſells furs. 
FUR'ROW, S. 22 Sax.) a ſmall trench 
or the reception of ſeeds. A 
narrow channel made in a field for conveying water 
to dry, or for draining watry land. Any long trench, 
or hollow. The marks or hollows made in the 
face by age; a wrinkle, | 
To FUR'ROW, V. A. to plough into long 
and narrow channels or hollow, To move by. 
like a ploughſhare. . 


cutting, | 
, FURRY, Adj. covered with, or dreſſed in fur; 


conſiſting of fur. Covered with the .ſediments of 
any liquor, 3 
FUR'THER, Adj. (of forth, or forthor, Sax. 
See FARTHER) at a greater diſtance, Beyond, or 
greater than this. What further need have we 
of witneſſes.” Matt. xxvi. 65. | £4 
FUR'THER, Adv. (ſee FaRTHER) to a greater 


- 


diſtance. - - : 5 
To FUR“ THER, V. A. ( forthrian, Sax.) to 
promote, advance, or countenance. N. 

. FUR'THERANCE, S. the act of promoting, 
— or advancing an undertaking or 
deſign, 8 7 
FUR/THERER, S. a promoter. One who 
contributes to advance the progreſs of an under- 
taking. ; | 


F UR'THERMORE, Adv. moreover, More 
than what has been ſaid or alledged beſides. 
FUR'TIVE, Adj. (Fr. furtivus, Lat.) ſtolen; 


FU'RUNCLE, S. (furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Lat.) 
in ſurgery, a bile or angry puſtule, which is, at firſt, 


round, hard and inflamed; and, as it increaſes, 


FUR'LONG, 8. (furlang, or furlung, Sax.) |. 


riſes with an acute head, and ſometimes a puſtule, 
being more inflamed and painful when it arrives at 
its height, which is about the _—_ or ninth day. 


FU'RY, S. ( fureur, Fr.) raging, owing 


mon ſoldier to be abſent for a ſtated time. 


"= WS 


— 


do a loſs of reaſon. 
tion of paſſiog approaching madneſs. 


plied to a turbulent, violent, paſſionate and. raging 


"1 therefore ſhould be written Jul. 
 FU'SIBLE, Adj. capable of being melted, or | 


or being liquefied by fire. 
or liquehed by heat, 
N ot gfe? neat muſquet, In heraldry, a * 
reſemblio a ſpindle, 
muſ vet.” 
FU'SION, 8. (ſaſo, Lat.) the act of melt- 


ing, the ſtate of being melted or turned into a liquid 
3 by heat. 2 


A 
- Ms 0 


6, 3 


loan, A ſtrong _— ſmell, like that of a 


like a veſſel that i is monly, 


F iguratively, 7 violent emo- 
Enthu- 
ſiaſm; or the effect of ſudden inſpiration. One 
of the infernal deities, of furia, Lat. Hence ap- 


woman, 


 FUR/ZE, 8. (hrs Sax.) a plant which grows | 
wild on heaths aud upland commons, generally uſed | 
in blacks, though by itſelf it produces a beau i 


for fac], or mw bs hedges. 

FUR Z Y, Adj. oyergrown with furze. 

To FUSE, V. A. ſuſum, Lat.) to melt, or 
liquefy by heat, Neuterly, to be melted, or to be 
capable of being liquefied by heat, 

FUSE'E, S. (feſeau, Fr.) the cone or ſpindle | 
round which the chain of a clock or watch is wound. 
In a bomb, a wooden pipe or tap filled with wild- 
fire, by which the whole powder or compoſition in 
the ſhell takes fire, A track of a buck, A fire- 
lock, or. ſmall neat muſket, from the French, and 


bein Rouefied by fire. 
FUSIBULIT Y, 8. a capacity of being melted, 


 FU'SIL,” Adj. (fuffle, Fr. ſufilis, Lat.) capable | © 
being Ms, or li SAR fire. -Running, 
« Turn in'a u ſea.” 


5 9 
nced F fee) a firelock | 


SPL, S. (Fr. p 


FUSILT ER, 8. 2 foldier armed with. a ſmall 


FUS'S, S. (fur, Sax. ) a buſtle through over 
readineſs, or too muchg officiouſaeſs, A tumult. 
A low word. 


FUS T', S. (fufte, Fr.) the trunk of a body or 


mouldy barrel, from ft, Fr. 
To FUST”, to grow mouldy z to ſmell 


FUS'TIAN, S. (futaine, Fr.) a kind of cotton 


/ fide, In criticiſm, a high, feeling nd eurgid fil 1 


ſequence or import. 


may happen hereafter. 


made up of big and pompous expreſſions, but canes 
veying only mean and-low- ideas. Bombaſt. 128 

FUS'TIAN, Adj. made of fuſtian. Swelling * 
8 pompous and ſounding, applied Cy 

ile, 

FU'STIC, S. a wood: imported rom the Antilles, 
uſed for dying, one of the ingredients made uſe of 
gold colour, A 

FUSTILA'RIAN, 8. (of fufly) a low, fink | 
ing, or deſpicable fellow. © Away you ſc 3 
you fuftilarian,”  SHAK, 7 E 

20 TIN ESS, 8. Rink 5 the ſcent of — 


"FUSTY, » Adj. Ginkiog ; ; 13S ſmelling me 
a mould NY 


caſk, 4 
FU” ILE, Adj. (Fr. of Bens ly talki 0 5 


much. Trifling; worthleſs; of 
e, Fr. ) the fault o 
talking too mach. Tritt ingaeſs, Want of weighty 'Þ 
Want of ſelidit ; 


FUTT'OCES, 8. in ſhip-building, the — | 
or upper timbers that give breadth and bearing io 
a ſhip, and hold it together. + k 
FUTURE, Adj. (futurus, Lat.) that which | 
ſhall be; that "which has never exiſted but is ap- 
| proaching, _ 4 
FU'TURE, 8. time to come z. that Which 
In grammar, a .tenſe by 
which we expreſs a thing neither. present, or Pal, | 
but one which is to come. : 
FUTU'RITY, S. time or events; which. may 
come after a certain period. of time. "The Kate oY 
17 ko happen after a certain time. | 
To FUZZ, V. N. to fly out with a hifin NY 
in ſmall particles, like water from a Eng nol 
aasee i 
FZ ZBALL, S. a kind of fungus, which, when | 
touched or p refſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt. 1 
FY 3 (Fr. ſee Fan) a word uſed. to. 
expreſs blame and diſapprobation ; or that a perſon 
has done, or is about to do ſomething amiſs. A 
term uſed to expreſs a diſapprobation vet the er * 


UTILITY, 8s. 


Auff, which 2 as 1 quilted or Wbaled on one 


END or Tus FI 
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offences of infants and children. 
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